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Abt.      L — Revue     des      Deux     Mondes.  \ 
(Criticisms  on   English   Writers   of  Ro- 
mance.   By  Philarete  Chasi,es.)    Paris. 
1839—1842. 

The  mutual  opinions  entertained  by 
French  and  English  of  each  other,  were  in 
the  last  century  universally  admitted  and 
agreed  on.  The  Englishman  was  a  sturdy, 
carnivorous,  independent  clown :  the  French- 
man a  lantern-jawed  skeleton  (the  epithet 
was  applied  to  him  as  far  back  as  Piers  Plow- 
man), soup-fed,  laced-dizened,  and  pressed 
under  the  triple  yoke  of  "  popery,  slavery, 
and  wooden  shoes."  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  physical  or  moral  characteristics  of  the 
two  people.  The  Frenchman  was  irremedi- 
ably gay,  essentially  volatile  and  saltatory : 
the  Englishman,  reserved  and  splenetic,  even 
to  suicide.  Such  were  the  stereotyped  fea- 
tures of  each  race,  when  the  Revolution  drew 
its  dark  veil  between  them,  and  allowed  but 
distant  peeps  at  each  other's  deeds,  ways,  and 
thoughts. 

When  the  veil  or  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
half  a  century  had  done  its  work  on  both. 
The  Englishman,  pent  up  in  his  splenetic 
island,  had  become,  or  at  least,  was  found  to 
be,  a  very  gay  and  pleasurable  fellow,  and  a 
slender  dandy  withal.  The  division  of  pro- 
perty had  in  the  mean  time  turned  the 
Frenchman  into  pastures  of  his  own,  almost 
as  fat  as  John  Bull's ;  and  he  had  become  in 
consequence  a  grave  and  ruminant  animal, 
with  a  protuberant  oesophagus.  As  to  fashion, 
taste,  gait,  appearance,  everything  of  course 
was  topsyturvy.  A  powdered  marquis  was 
no  more:  perukes  had  vanished:  and  the 
only  being  that  adhered  to  the  queue,  and 
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other  extraordinary  appendages  of  the  last 
century,  was  perhaps  the  Postillion :  that  re- 
presentative of  Progress  being  more  behind- 
hand and  retrograde,  than  any  other  of  his 
compatriots.  In  exterior  setting  forth,  as  in 
many  mor£  respects,  military  ideas  had  super- 
seded all  others.  The  moustachiod  officer 
was  in  the  highest  sphere  of  fashion  and 
notability.  And  women  dressed  to  corres- 
pond: lacing  up  their  chests  like  those  of 
drummajors,  and  placing  their  waists  in  and 
about  the  region  of  the  hipbone,  as  hussars 
are  wont  to  do.  Civilian  elegance,  which 
had  reached  such  a  height  in  England,  in 
France  existed  not.  In  1815  Young  France 
touched  a  razor  once  a  week,  and  divers 
brushes  of  the  toilet  quite  as  seldom.  Yet  it 
was  then  the  dynasty  of  dandies  reigned  in 
England.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the 
French,  when  fine  specimens  of  this  frater- 
nity rolled  over  to  Dessein's,  and  invaded  the 
boulevards !  The  Moustache  was  dethroned, 
and  in  a  very  few  months  the  little  theatres 
began  to  ridicule  the  braggart  soldier  of  the 
Empire.  A  learned  essay  was  written,  which 
the  Institute  refused  to  print,  on  the  causes 
to  which  it  was  owing,  that  the  genius  of 
tailoring  had  passed^  in  modern  times  from 
Italy  to  Spain;  then  from  Spain  to  France; 
and  lastly,  in  passing  to  England,  had  aban- 
doned the  Latin  for  the  Teutonic  race.  The 
surprise  of  the  French  at  this  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Romans,  when  they  first  beheld 
their  general  Cecina  exchange  the  toga  for  a 
pair  of  Gallic  trews  and  tartans :  "  quod  ver- 
sicolor sagulo,  braccaSy  tegmen  barbarum, 
indutus,  togatos  adloqueretur" 

If  such  difference,  mutual  surprise,  and 
misapprehension  existed  respecting  external 
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attributes  and  superficial  humours,  still  greater 
was  the  surprise,  when  each  began  to  ex- 
amine the  intellectual  productions  and  pro- 
gress of  the  other.  For  a  Frenchman,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  century,  to  have 
known  English  literature  was  difficult;  to 
have  talked  or  Written  of  it,  impossible. 
Madame  de  Stael  saw  the  first  edition  of  her 
"  Germany"  pounded  in  a  mortar,  because  it 
praised  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the 
Germans.  What  would  have  befallen  her, 
had  she  praised  English  men  and  letters,  re- 
minds one  of  the  proverbial  story  of  the 
Marseillais.  A  boy,  walking  peaceably  down 
the  street,  receives  from  a  Marseillais  a  rude 
kick,  which  leaves  him  sprawling.  The  boy 
rises,  and  with  lamentation  asks,  what  he  had 
done  to  the  aggressor  to  deserve  such  a  blow. 
"  What  have  you  done  to  me !"  resounds  the 
Marseillais.  "  Only  imagine  what  a  kick  you 
would  have  got  had  you  done  anything  to 
me!"  Napoleon  converted  the  Jlllemagni 
into  pastboard.  Had  it  been  an  JJngleterrey 
he  would  have  done  scarcely  less  than  make 
an  Auto-da-Fe  of  book  and  authoress  to- 
gether. 

Napoleon's  exile  of  Madame  de  Stael  sent 
her  to  England.  This  enabled  her  to  make 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Waverley  and 
Childe  Harold,  and  through  her  means  Byron 
and  Scott  poured  over  the  Channel  in  a  tide, 
that  soon  reached  the  farthest  limits  of  Europe. 
French  critics  indeed  at  first  withstood  the 
invasion.  The  classic  school  of  the  Empire 
denounced  the  author  of  Waverley  as  a  bar- 
barian of  the  mad  school  of  Shakspeare.  And 
though  Byron's  admiration  of  Napoleon  must 
have  mollified  them,  their  admiration  of  his 
genius  was  neither  intelligent  nor  great.  It 
was  not  for  many  years,  and  not  till  after  the 
fighting  of  several  pitched  battles  between 
classics   and  romantics,  that  the  excellence 

Sery  various !)  of  Byron,  Gothe,  Scott,  and 
oore  were  acknowledged.  Their  triumph 
was  won  in  the  most  legitimate  of  ways ; 
by  translations  ;  and  by  these  translations 
finding  sale  and  vogue  even  amongst  a  lower 
class  of  French  readers,  than  that  which  en- 
joyed the  originals  in  England. 

The  French  (notwithstanding  late  adven- 
tures of  Romancers  on  the  Rhine)  are  not 
travellers,  neither  do  they  care  to  go  forth  to 
seek  out  the  rarities  and  excellences  of  other 
nations.  But  they  are  generous  enough  to 
welcome  these,  when  brought  home  to  their 
doors.  Thus  from  1819  to  1825  a  translation 
manufactory  was  set  at  work,  which  poured 
forth  translations  every  month  :  prose  transla- 
tions of  the  poetry,  drama,  philosophy,  and 
literature :  of  other  countries.  Even  the  high- 
est names  were  associated  with  the  scheme, 


and  that  of  Guizot  himself  stands  at  the  bead 
of  hundreds  of  volumes,  some  twenty  of  Shaks- 
peare being  of  the  number. 

These  translations  were  not  confined  to 
novels  and  dramas.  Cousin  introduced  the 
French  to  Kant.  Jouffroy  translated  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Reid.  And  the  fiercest  combats 
between  the  old  school  of  imperial  literature, 
and  the  new  one  of  the  rising  generation, 
took  place  on  the  fields  of  metaphysics. 
Messrs.  Jouy  and  his  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tionnel,  the  Minervey  and  the  Pandore,  were 
Voltairean,  materialist,  classic,  epigrammatic. 
The  hew  antagonists  started  up  as  spiritual- 
ists, romanticists,  and  serious  reasoners.  Con- 
dillac  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  science  of 
mind  with  the  old* school:  supported  by  the 
physical  theories  of  Cabanis  and  Broussaix, 
the  latter  of  whom  explained  life  by  nervous 
irritation.  Their  antagonists  translated  Leib- 
nitz, reprinted  Descartes,  brought  back  the 
current  of  French  philosophy  to  its  source, 
and  asserted  with  Kant  that  consciousness 
was  proof  enough  of  soul.  These  doctrines 
were  expounded  in  the  Globe%  an  organ  of 
the  ideas  of  the  rising  generation,  which  was 
fast  superseding  the  journals  and  the  veteran 
writers  of  the  imperial  school. 

The  antagonism,  which  stretched  into  the 
profundities  of  metaphysics,  was  as  great 
and  as  fierce  in  the  walks  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  produced  those  controversies 
between  classics  and  romantics,  of  wbich  all 
have  heard.  The  Constitutionnel  vowed  in 
its  feuilletons  that  the  tragedies  of  Jouy, 
Arnault,  and  Lemercier  were  in  the  only 
road  to  the  true  sublime.  The  romantics 
became  so  exaggerated  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, that  they  gave  birth  to  the  worst  extra- 
vagances of  Dumas  and  Hugo. 

There  was  one  writer,  however,  who 
might  have  served  to  conciliate  and  connect 
the  schools,  since  he  was  of  both.  He  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  one,  and  had  grown  in- 
to the  other.  This  was  Chateaubriand.  He 
had  all  the  pomposity,  the  affectation,  and 
polished  cadence,  of  the  classic;  while  he 
practised  the  imaginative  distortion,  and  aim- 
ed at  the  effect,  of  the  romantic.  He  had 
been  in  England  and  America,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  our  literature,  and  had  published 
voluminous  criticisms  thereon.  Like  Vol- 
taire, he  began  by  praising  us  in  this  respect, 
and  then,  vexed  to  find  his  praise  too  loudly 
taken  up  and  echoed,  he  turned  round  and 
abused  us.  This  was  precisely  the  way  in 
which  Voltaire  treated  Shakspeare  :  first  dei- 
fied, and  then  tried  to  degrade  him.  Chateau- 
briand remained  true,  indeed,  to  Shakspeare 
and  to  Milton.  But  his  opinions  of  his  great 
English  contemporaries  varied.    They  varied 
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with  the  attacks  of  his  great  disease :  his 
vanity.  He  is  loud  in  praise  of  Byron  ;  very 
anxious  to  establish  that  the  idea  of  Childe 
Harold  was  taken  from  Rene*  ;  and  carries 
conceit  to  the  extreme  of  the  ludicrous  in 
arguing"  that  Byron's  total  silence  as  to  the 
name  of  Chateaubriand  must  have  been  owing 
to  his  having  left  an  early  letter  of  the  poet's 
unanswered.  To  Walter  Scott,  Chateau- 
briand is  unjust  when  his  vanity  is  again 
awake ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  prefers  Man- 
Koni's  novels  to  the  Waverley  series.  At 
others  his  better  taste  predominates,  though 
it  does  not  save  him  from  exaggeration. 
'  England  is  all  Shakspeare,'  said  he,  *  and 
even  down  to  the  present  time  Shakspeare 
has  lent  his  soliloquy  to  Byron,  his  dialogue 
to  Walter  Scott.' 

From  1820  to  1830  Chateaubriand  became 
lost  in  politics.  Fortunately  for  themselves, 
however,  the  young  school  of  which  we  have 
talked,  shut  out  politics  from  their  studies 
and  writings,  if  not  from  their  sentiments.  It 
is  a  singular  remark,  that  any  great  and  suc- 
cessful attack  against  a  dominant  political  party 
and  established  political  ideas,  must  be  made  by 
regular  and  distant  approaches,  and  by  a  re- 
currence to  other  fields  and  arms  than  those 
which  politics  themselves  afford.  The  old- 
established  Tory  system  of  governing  in  Eng- 
land, the  declaring  all  for  the  best,  and  im- 
provement a  chimera,  was  attacked  in  1790 
and  the  following  years  by  a  revolutionary 
party,  which  thought  to  carry  all  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  attempt  was  defeated,  and 
flung  not  only  disgrace  but  ridicule  on  its 
abettors.  But  then  began  a  more  slow  and 
regular  warfare.  Liberal  thinkers,  instead  of 
storming  the  walls  of  Tory  power,  began  to 
sap  them.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  set 
up,  and  became  a  school :  a  normal  school 
for  statesmen,  and  a  medium  for  the  diffusion 
of  a  host  of  opinions  all  opposed  to  those 
which  prevailed.  It  was  a  literary  and  phi- 
losophical opposition,  that  commenced  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  and  that  took  one 
quarter  of  that  century  to  do  its  work.  It 
brought  about  the  liberal  reaction  which  end- 
ed in  emancipation  and  reform. 

We  have  thus  digressed  into  English  poli- 
tics merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
the  young  French  school,  embodied  in  Le 
Globe  journal,  meditated  by  commencing  a 
literary  and 'philosophical  opposition.  They 
felt  that  the  then  existing  opposition  to  ultra- 
monarchic  and  ultra-religious  ideas  was  based 
on  a  worn-out  and  worthless  foundation: 
namely,  on  the  materialist  and  military  creed 
of  the  empire :  and  this  they  deemed  perni- 
cious, and  incompatible  with  constitutional 
progress*    They  therefore  took  stand  on  ano- 


ther ground.  They  avowed  respect  for  reli- 
gion, with  the  right  of  examination  and  judg- 
ment ;  respect  for  monarchy,  and  for  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Bourbons,  provided  the  latter 
in  turn  respected  the  constitution.  Politics, 
however,  they  did  not  expatiate  upon.  Op- 
position was  then  carried  on  in  secret  socie- 
ties and  conspiracies  by  men  of  action,  and 
carbonari ;  and  thinking  men  feared  almost  as 
much  the  failure  as  the  success  of  such  ap- 
peals to  cunning  and  to  force.  Therefore  it 
was  that  the  Globe  confined  itself  to  reason- 
ing ;  and  put  forth  disquisitions  on  political 
economy,  on  penal  law ;  on  the  collateral, 
rather  than  the  principal,  questions  of  politics. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  at  this  moment 
going  on  in  Germany  ;  where  political  discus- 
sion is  forbidden,  but  where  opposition  to  ab- 
solutist ideas  is  carried  on  by  literary,  criti- 
cal, and  philosophic  journals.  Buge's 
Deutsche  Jahrbucher  is  much  what  the  Globe 
was  in  Paris  some  fifteen  years  back.  And 
all  Germany  is  indeed  alive  with  the  fier- 
cest discussions  on  all  subjects  save  politics. 
The  contest  between  Hegel's  scholars  and 
Schelling's,  and  between  the  literature  of 
Young  Germany  and  that  of  the  Old,  as  well 
as  between  the  prohibition  and  free  trade 
schools  in  political  economy,  give  ample  ex- 
ercise to  the  national  mind,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  serious  discussion  of  a  Peo- 
ple that  must  be  free. 

The  Parisian  Globe  was  marked  with  the 
greatest  generosity  of  criticism  towards  foreign 
excellence.  The  chef  dy  ceuvres  of  Byron, 
Gdthe,  Scott,  were  welcomed  and  criticised 
by  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
And  the  young  men  writers,  who  began  with 
criticisms  of  foreign  literature,  ended  by  in- 
troducing the  freedom  of  foreign  literature 
into  their  own.  What  might  have  been  the 
result  it  is  impossible  now  to  say;  for  the 
Events  of  1830  blighted  the  harvest,  and  flung 
the  quiet  student,  as  well  as  the  bustling  in- 
triguer, into  the  coarse  arena  of  politics. 
They  put  a  stop  to  all  the  labour  of  the  study 
or  the  cabinet,  and  converted  France  into  a 
forum,  where  nothing  but  public  affairs  and 
interests  were  listened  to.  The  poet,  the 
philosopher,  ths  historian,  the  Lamartines, 
the  Cousins,  and  the  Thierees,  were  put  in 
political  harness,  and  made  to  drag  the  State ; 
and  all  classes  of  Letters  were  melted  up  to- 
gether into  that  compound  of  which  mere 
journalists  are  made. 

The  effect  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  on 
that  highest  class  of  intellectual  researches 
which  concerns  mind  itself,  was  singular.  It 
silenced  the  rational  and  learned  professor ; 
but  it  gave  birth  to  a  crowd  of  empirics  and 
enthusiasts,  who  believed  that  the  world  was 
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oa  the  point  of  regeneration,  and  that  they 
were  called  especially  to  aid  in  the  great 
work.  The  St.  Simonians  undertook  to 
found  a  new  religion :  a  new  social,  and  of 
course  a  new  political,  system.  They  pur- 
chased the  Globe,  and  converted  it  to  these 
mystic  and  absurd  preachings.  From  St.  Si- 
monism,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  sprung  a  host  of 
philosophico-social  schools ;  which  flourished 
while  their  system  was  in  nubibus,  but  no 
sooner  was  it  applied  or  realized,  than  its  ab- 
surdity became  too  manifest  even  to  the  eyes 
of  the  interested  neophytes.  One  philoso- 
pher indeed  wisely  determined  to  keep  always 
on  the  wing,  and  never  to  advance  from  fan- 
cy to  reality.  He,  like  Hegel,  could  never 
be  refuted,  seeing  that  he  never  asserted  any- 
thing. Thanks  to  this  prudent  precaution, 
and  to  a  certain  mystic  eloquence,  Ballanche 
has  not  only  earned  and  kept  a  reputation, 
but  has  even  forced  his  way  into  the  Acade- 
my. 

One  should  have  hoped  that  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  interrupted  literary  studies,  would 
at  least  have  given  birth  to  excellence  in  po- 
sitive and  practical  science.  But  no.  When 
that  noblest  of  all  professional  chairs,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Comparative  Legislation,  was 
founded  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  he  was 
obliged  to  fill  it  by  a  demi-St.-Simonian,  a 
madman  of  talent,  fitter  to  touch  on  any  sub- 
ject than  that  of  legislation.  And  when  the 
chair  of  political  economy  was  to  be  filled,  the 
French  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Geneva,  in- 
vite Count  Rossi,  vote  him  to  be  a  French- 
man, and  make  him  a  Peer. 

However  inimical  to  professional  chairs  and 
historical  studies,  the  Revolution  did  but  give 
increased  activity  to  the  caterers  for  the  stage 
and  the  circulating  library.  It  is  singular 
that  in  times  which  offered  such  ample  mate- 
rials for  history,  historical  studies  should  be 
interrupted,  and  people  become  too  absorbed 
in  the  history  of  the  present  to  give  attention 
to  the  chronicles  of  the  past.  Yet  it  was  not 
leisure  that  was  wanting ;  there  soon  having 
arisen  an  increased  demand  for  the  imagina- 
tive and  the  light.  Novelists  came  forth  in 
scores ;  the  legion  of  vaudevillists  was,  if  pos- 
sible, augmented ;  and  a  new  class  of  readers 
seemed  to  spring  up,  eager  for  the  daily  fare 
of  literature.  Previous  to  1830  common 
readers  required  a  seasoning  of  politics  in  ev- 
erything. They  required  to  have  their  pal- 
ate tickled  by  hidden  allusions  to  the  glories 
of  the  empire,  the  old-womanishness  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  hypocrisy  of  priests,  and  the 
ty  ninny  of  prefects.  Berenger,  w  ith  his  point- 
ed yet  covered  satire  on  all  these  things,  was 
the  concentration  of  national  feeling,  and  of 
course  his  popularity  was  beyond  bounds 


The  sentiment  that  ran  through  a  novel  was 
generally  but  the  essence  of  Berenger,  diffused 
in  the  washy  medium  of  three  volumes.  The 
year  of  1830  did  away  with  this  mass  of  te»- 
timent  oblige^  and  put  an  end  in  France,  at 
least,  to  the  empire  of  Paul  de  Kock  and  Pi- 
gault-Lebrun.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
here  into  the  merits,  as  novelists,  of  Balzac, 
Sand,  Hugo,  and  Dumas ;  although  the  pecu- 
liar taste  which  created  them,  or  which  they 
modified,  would  be  worthy  of  something  bet- 
ter in  the  way  of  analysis,  than  that  with 
which  they  judge  our  works  of  light  litera- 
ture. 

The  great  difference  between  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  French  and  our  own,  is  that 
French  efforts  of  this  kind  derive  their  source 
and  spirit  from  the  drama ;  the  education  and 
inspiration  of  all  French  novelists  being  the- 
atrical. The  theatre  is  the  temple  of  their 
literature,  and  the  parterre  its  tribunal :  no 
one  daring  to  appeal  to  any  other  more  select. 
No  French  writer  has  sate  down  in  the 
solitude  of  rural  life,  and  given  loose  reins  to 
his  imagination  to  narrate  simply,  as  for  the 
amusement  of  a  few  idle  and  intellectual 
friends.  His  solitude  is  not  more  remote  than 
a  grenier  of  the  Rue  Richelieu ;  and  his 
recueillement  or  refection  is  no  more  than  a 
brief  morning's  space. 

Were  Christopher  North  in  his  old  ill-hu- 
mour, as  we  hope  he  still  is  in  bis  pristine  vi- 
gour, he  might  stigmatize  the  whole  body  of 
French  writers  as  cockney.  They  are  at 
home  in  the  puddle  and  the  pavement,  and 
even  George  Sand  describes  the  country  with 
the  peculiar  relish  of  a  cit.  Town  and  the- 
atre are  words  and  things,  that  go  together ; 
and  dramatic  criticism,  in  converse  as  in  print, 
is  with  the  Parisian  a  matter  of  the  very  first 
importance.  With  the  French  writer,  it  is 
the  same.  He  looks  to  have  his  volumes  cri- 
ticised as  a  play,  and  he  aims  at  giving  it  as 
much  of  what  he  considers  the  good  qualities 
of  a  play  as  possible. 

When  the  present  race  of  French  novelists 
started  up  to  cater  for  the  public,  they  had 
the  world  before  them.  No  such  thing  as 
true  pictures  of  life,  its  daily  habits,  vicissi- 
tudes, either  past  or  present,  had  ever  been 
represented  in  French  novels.  And  The 
Natural  was  a  mine  that  one  would  think  they 
might  have  explored.  But  the  drama  was 
not  in  the  natural  mood  for  the  then  present. 
Scribe  had  exhausted  the  natural  and  the 
simple,  as  far  as  these  in  actual  life  presented 
traits  and  characters  sufficiently  striking  for  the 
stage.  And  a  melodramatic  taste  had  arisen, 
with  a  craving  for  strong  emotions.  Hugo 
came  to  dose  the  public  with  imaginative 
cayenne.    His  horrors  told  upon  the  stage: 
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and,  telling  on  the  stage,  were  of  course  made 
to  tell  in  the  volume.  Hans  of  Iceland,  and 
Bug  Jargal,  electrified  French  readers,  who 
had  been  slumbering  over  the  fadaises  of 
D'Arliacoart,  the  novelist  of  the  Kestoration. 
It  was  not  till  after  Talma's  death,  however, 
that  the  Theatre  Fran<jais  was  invaded  by 
the  romantics.  As  long  as  he  lived,  his  great 
popularity  as  well  as  his  great  genius  enabled 
the  manager  to  dispense  with  any  concession 
to  the  new  taste.  But  soon  after  his  death  the 
romantics  had  the  best  tragic  actor  and  ac- 
tress. And  they,  with  their  dramatists,  car- 
ried the  Theatre  Fran<jais,  and  of  course  the 
Parisian  public,  by  storm. 

This  sketch  of  the  revolutions  of  French 
taste,  with  regard  to  their  own  writers,  will 
aid  us  to  understand  their  judgments  on  our 
writers.  To  these  the  public  is  more  favoura- 
ble and  indulgent  than  the  critic ;  and  transla- 
tions are  greedily  swallowed,  long  before  the 
critic  interferes  to  tell  tbe  why  for  or  against  it. 
The  great  objection  of  the  foreign  critic  to  the 
English  is,  that  they  are  more  lyric  than  dra- 
matic on  the  stage,  and  more  sentimental  than 
stirring  in  the  page  of  the  novel.  The  French 
and  even  the  Italians  are  very  matter-of  fact 
people,  when  they  come  to  enjoy  a  theatrical 
representation.  They  have  no  objection  in- 
deed to  any  number  of  words,  provided  these 
words  have  no  meaning.  But  to  any  burst  of 
poetry  or  digression  of  sentiment,  they  are 
inexorably  severe.  In  a  novel  they  are  blind 
to  all  details  of  the  same  kind.  The  kind, 
warm,  noble,  gentlemanly  vein  of  feeling, 
that  runs  in  the  most  trivial  dialogues  of  Scott, 
and  through  those  parts  of  bis  narrative  where 
the  current  of  story  flags,  is  completely  lost 
on  the  French.  It  is  only  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  fiction  which  strikes  them.  And 
hence,  in  France,  Cooper  ranks  almost  as  high 
as  Sir  Walter.  English  wit  is  quite  lost  on 
them :  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  Eng- 
lish humour.  They  will  laugh  heartily  at 
what  they  understand  of  Smollett,  and  see  less 
to  understand,  and  nothing  to  laugh  at,  in 
Fielding.  Marry*t's  novels  have  always  been 
favourites  with  them.  And  tbe  adventures  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  please  them  more  than  the 
character  in  Nickleby,  the  pathetic  beauty  in 
the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  or  the  tragic  suffer- 
ings of  Oliver  Twist.  The  second-hand 
Scott  school  is  little  relished  in  France.  And 
on  this  they  have  often  remarked  with  a  just 
severity.  The  great  original  has  given  them 
so  much  of  the  historian,  that  they  have  need 
of  extending  their  indulgence  to  his  imitators 
in  and  out  of  France.  Their  own  delicious  Me- 
moirs render  them  passably  fastidious  in  his- 
toric fiction ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  De  Vigny  (Cinq  Mars), 


and  one  of  Merimee  (Les  Chromques  de 
Charles  JVeti/),  the  French  have  passed  con- 
demnation upon  all  historical  novels  of  their 
own. 

But  when  we  speak  of  French  criticism  of 
the  present  day,  we  speak  rather  of  some- 
thing oral  than  of  anything  written.  Society 
in  France  is  its  own  critic.  Volumes  of  criti- 
cism there  are  none.  There  is  but  one  review, 
and  that,  in  its  tone  and  frequency  of  publication, 
more  of  a  paper  than  what  we  call  a  review. 
And  as  to  the  beaux  esprits,  the  light  wits, 
the  literary  insects, — that  brilliant  and  ephe- 
meral race  flutter  and  shine  exclusively  in 
what  is  called  the  feuilleton  of  the  newspa- 
per :  that  is,  a  small  print  which  is  placed  as 
if  it  were  a  running  commentary  on  the  large 
type  of  politics.  The  feuilleton  was  exiled 
there  in  disgrace :  but  it  has  converted  its  post 
of  exile  into  one  of  triumph,  and  few  French 
readers  now  peruse  any  part  of  a  journal,  save 
the  feuilleton.  In  these  scraps  Jules  Janin 
made  his  reputation,  and  what  a  reputation  ! 
as  he  himself  would  say..  If  you  seek  able 
criticisms  on  art,  you  must  looktothe/ei«7/e- 
ton  of  Delecluze  or  Berlioz.  Philosophy  it- 
self tries  to  get  notice  in  the  small  print,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  pass  for  being  amusing. 
Even  the  romance-writers  of  longue  haleine 
have  forsaken  the  volume  for  the  feuilleton. 
Eugene  Sue  published  in  this  form  his  Ma- 
thilde.  And  he  is  now  writing  two  novels  at 
the  same  time,  which  appear  simultaneously, 
in  the  Presse  and  the  Debats.  One  is  Louis 
Lambert,  the  other  the  Mystires  de  Paris.  The 
latter  is  the  adventures  of  a  German  prince  in 
Paris.  He  had  been  bred  in  England,  and 
begins  his  new  life  by  haunting  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  Parisian  population.  This  leads 
to  many  cut-throat  and  slang  but  powerful 
scenes.  The  Parisians  are  shocked,  but  they 
read  on :  the  reverse  of  the  laud  at  ur  et  alget ! 

One  of  the  feuilletonists  of  the  Debats  is  the 
gentleman,  whose  name  heads  our  article.  M. 
PhilarSte  Chasles  has  made  English  literature 
his  speciality.  And  he  stands  alone  in  his 
speciality.  From  him  the  Parisians  learn  pe- 
riodically, either  in  the  Debats  or  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  what  has  been  passing  in 
English  literature.  M.  Chasles  does  not  flat- 
ter us.  He  makes  few  exceptions,  while  he 
condemns  our  present  race  of  writers  to 
something  more  than  oblivion.  Carlyle  and 
Bulwer  are,  however,  great  favourites  of  his ; 
an  agreement  that  shows  at  least  some  com- 
prehensiveness of  taste ;  nor  is  he  blind  to  the 
brilliancy  of  our  female  writers.  But  alas ! 
M.  Chasles,  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  some  of  his  judgments,  is  essentially 
a  feuilletonist  5  very  shallow,  very  superficial ; 
1  agreeable  certainly,  but  quite  without  depth ; 
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notwithstanding  the  philosophic  tint  his  specu- 
lations are  so  fond  of  assuming.  He  is  less  a 
critic  than  a  cicerone;  ready  to  point  out 
what  is  worth  noticing,  without  deciding  the 
exact  degree  of  the  worth. 

But  let  us  give  a  fair  specimen  of  what  M. 
Cbasles  thinks  of  the  prospects  of  English 
literature  in  particular  just  now,  and  of  the 
fate  of  European  letters  in  general.  It  is  not 
flattering,  it  must  be  admitted :  the  reader  will 
judge  of  its  claims  to  depth  or  profundity. 
We  quote  it  to  show  the  kind  of  humour  in 
which  he  invariably  pursues  his  business  of 
criticism ;  the  temper  which  colours  it  all. 
And  as  we  do  not  happen  to  share  in  his  san- 
guine hopes  about  Russia,  while  a?  to  Ameri- 
ca we  shall  probably  have  a  few  harder  words 
to  say  before  our  present  number  closes,  it 
would  be  unjust,  out  of  false  delicacy  to  the 
unhappy  and  unpromising  quarters  of  Europe 
here  under  sentence,  to  withhold  from  the 
other  great  countries  the  great  expectations 
ofM.  PhilarSte  Chasles. 

**  It  is  in  vain  that  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
hope  seeks  to  repulse  the  fatal  truth :  the  decline 
of  literature,  arising  from  the  decline  of  intellect, 
cannot  be  denied.  All  with  one  common  accord 
see,  that  we  Europeans  are  retrograding  into  a 
half-Chinese  nullity,  an  universal  and  inevita- 
ble weakness,  which  the  author  of  these  obser- 
vations has  been  predicting  these  fifteen  years, 
and  against  which  ne  sees  no  remedy.  This  de- 
scent into  the  abyss,  this  obscure  path  which 
■  leads  to  the  levelling  of  intellects,  the  destruction 
of  genius,  operates  m  divers  ways,  according  as 
the  race  of  man  is  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation.  The  Southerns  are  first  in  the 
list :  they  first  received  the  light,  and  they  have 
been  the  first  to  fall  into  darkness.  The  North- 
erns will  follow  close  after:  the  vigour  and  sap 
of  the  world  had  taken  refuge  in  them.  The 
Italians,  though  a  noble  race,  are  quite  in  the 
background:  tranquil  and  happy  in  their  cli- 
mate, their  Polichinelle,  their  Bellini :  happy  in 
all,  alas !  and  devoured  by  that  felicity  ol  indif- 
ference which  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  na- 
tions. The  Spaniards,  the  second  children  of 
modern  civilisation,  are  pursuing  the  same  path. 
On  the  same  declivity,  though  more  sensibly 
agitated,  may  be  seen  other  people,  who  hope, 
who  agitate,  who  sing,  who  enjoy,  who  tremble, 
and  who  imagine  that  with  railroads  and  schools 
they  will  resuscitate  the  vacillating  and  palpitat- 
ing social  flame.  England  herself;  despoiled  of 
her  Saxon  energy  and  her  Puritan  ardour,  al- 
ready in  the  widowhood  of  her  literary  strength, 
deprived  of  her  Byrons  and  her  Walter  Scott, 
and  what  will  she  become  in  one  hundred  years  ? 
God  knows !  And  even  should  the  symptoms 
announced  by  philosophers  be  exact:  even  if,  in 
this  vast  galvanic  current  of  destruction  and  re- 
construction called  history,  all  Europe,  the  Eu- 
rope of  twelve  hundred  years,  with  its  laws,  its 
morals,  its  origins,  its  ideas,  its  cycles  past, 
Teutonic  and  Roman,  its  pride,  its  moral  life,  its 
physical  power,  its  literatures,  should  pine  away 


and  perish :  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  If  we 
should  be  destined  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the 
*old  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  both  less  in  cir- 
cumference and  duration  than  our  Christian  Eu- 
rope :  even  should  the  fragments  of  the  old  vase 
be  broken  up  and  ground  down  to  form  a  new 
one :  of  what  should  we  have  to  complain  ? 
Has  not  the  civilisation  which  we  call  European 
lasted  long  enough  in  time  and  space?  And 
does  the  Globe  want  for  more  naive  and  more 
innocent  regions,  which  will  accept  our  heritage 
as  our  fathers  formerly  accepted  that  of  Rome, 
when  she  had  fulfilled  her  destiny  ? 

"  America  and  Russia,  are  they  not  there  1 
Two  countries  eager  to  enter  on  the  stage,  two 
young  actors  who  seek  applause :  both  ardently 
patriotic  and  usurping :  the  one  sole  heir  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius,  the  other,  who  with  her 
Sclavonic  spirit,  eminently  ductile,  has  patiently 
entered  the  school  of  Neo-Roman  nations,  and 
wishes  to  preserve  their  traditions.  'Do  we  not 
see  other  nations  behind  America  and  Russia, 
who  during  millions  of  years  will  continue,  if 
necessary,  this  eternal  labour  of  civilisation. 

"  We  need  not  despair  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  the  future,  even  should  we  westerns  sleep  the 
sleep  of  other  old  people,  sunk  in  that  awakened 
lethargy,  in  that  living  death,  in  that  sterile  ac- 
tivity, in  that  fecundity  of  eternal  abortions, 
which  the  Byzantines  so  long  suffered.  I  fear 
lest  we  arrive  at  this.  In  Europe,  and  especially 
in  the  South,  the  people  are  intoxicated.  There 
is  one  kind  of  literature  in  its  dotage,  and  an- 
other delirious.  The  matter-of-fact  or  the  work- 
ing man,  the  mason  or  engineer,  architect  or 
chemist,  may  deny  what  I  set  forth  if  he  be  not 
a  philosopher:  but  we  have  flagrant  proofs. 
We  might  discover  twelve  thousand  new  acids ; 
air-balloons  might  be  impelled  by  an  electrifying 
machine ;  the  means  or  destroying  sixty  thou- 
sand men  in  a  second  might  be  discovered :  yet 
the  modern  European  world  would  not  be  less 
what  it  is,  dead  or  dying.  From  the  height  of 
his  solitary  Observatory,  hovering  over  obscure 
space  and  the  rough  waves  of  the  past  and  fu- 
ture, the  Philosopher,  whose  care  is  to  strike  the 
hours  in  the  days  of  history,  and  to  announce 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  will  still  be  obliged  to  repeat  his  mourn- 
ful cry :  '  Europe  dies  of  consumption.' n 

But  in  Observatories  so  very  much  out  of 
the  way,  even  Philosophers  will  be  suspected 
of  seeing  only  dimly  and  distortedly  in  the 
direction  of  Earth,  and  in  a  later  lucubration 
M.  Chasles  leaves  little  doubt  of  it.  This, 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  month 
with  the  title  of  Du  Roman  en  rfngleterre 
depuis  Walter  Scott,  is  quite  remarkable  for 
the  false  point  of  view  at  which  the  survey  is 
taken.  Even  where  the  qualities  of  a  writer 
are  tolerably  understood,  his  position,  his  im- 
portance, are  absurdly  overrated,  and  labori- 
ous wisdom  wasted  on  a  trifle.  This  ludi- 
crous mistake  of  means  and  ends  is  the  old- 
est misfortune  of  Philosophers  in  the  Clouds. 
When  the  Athenian  Wit  caught  Socrates  in 
his  Observatory  of  wicker-work,  the  sage's 
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occupation  was  to  call  forth  the  genius  of 
geometry  to  measure  the  skips  of  a  flea. 
And  here  are  such  hooks  as  "  Softness"  and 
"Hardness,"  -which,  whatever  their  merits, 
are  certainly  little  known,  treated  as  features 
of  modem  English  literature !  while  of  their 
popularity  and  its  source  thus  gravely  dis- 
coursed the  profound  Philarete  Chasles. 
"  England,  who  forgets  nothing,  who  surren- 
ders nothing,  who  loves  to  feel  herself  old, 
and  whom  tradition  charms,  preserves  still 
the  taste  for  abstract  personification :  last  relic 
of  the  symbolism  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  She  recalls  involuntarily,  as 
she  reads  these  Moralities  turned  into  roman- 
ces, the  Dramatic  Moralities  that  were  the 
delight  of  Christian  Europe,  when  Vice  and 
Luxury  encountered  on  the  scene  their  eter- 
nal enemies,  Temperance  and  Virtue" ! ! 

It  is  little  to  say  after  this  that  Dryden  is 
characterized  in  the  same  paper  as  a  very  in- 
different master  of  versification,  or  that  the 
moral  tone  of  Daniel  De  Foe  is  described  as 
a  Calvinistic  severity,  the  style  of  a  formal, 
straitlaced,  smoothfaced  school  of  appear- 
ances !  The  point  of  view  which  exaggerates 
the  mean,  must  tend  to  depress  the  great. 
And  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  our 
present  purpose,  the  exhibition  of  the  general 
spirit  of  French  Criticism  on  English  writers. 


Art.  II. — Jlnselm  von  Canterbury.  Darge- 
stelli  von  G.  F.  France  (Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  By  G.  F. 
Franck.)    Tubingen.     1842. 

There  are  several  different  points  of  view 
from  which  the  life  and  times  of  Anselm  might 
be  considered.  From  most  of  them  some  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  history,  and  from  all  of 
them  at  least  on  the  historian.  The  patron- 
izing contempt  of  Hume,  who  holds  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  the  discussions  of  the 
Council  of  Bari  with  the  requisite  decency 
and  gravity,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  if  not  of  the  eleventh : 
and  to  men  born  in  a  less  self-satisfied  gener- 
ation, the  fashions  of  seventy  years  ago  seem 
as  strange  as  those  which  were  then  ridiculed 
at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred.  A  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  who  could  see  nothing  in 
the  struggles  of  the  early  Norman  kings  with 
their  primates  but  the  conflict  of  law  and  right 
with  selfish  priestly  usurpation,  has  become 
almost  as  obsolete  in  his  mode  of  thought,  as 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  discussing  the 
logical  subtleties  with  a  Greek  Ambassador 
.before  an  Italian  council.     In  our  own  time 


it  seems  as  if  there  were  more  danger  of  error 
from  the  spirit  of  partisanship  and  the  love  of 
theory  than  from  carelessness.  A  modern 
Anglo-Catholic  might  sympathize  with  An- 
selm too  warmly  for  impartial  observation ; 
and  we  know  that  in  his  successor,  Becket, 
the  graphic  and  ingenious  Thierry  has  seen 
only  an  exponent  of  Saxon  resistance  to  Nor- 
man tyranny.  However,  in  both  cases  his- 
tory has  made  an  advance.  The  relation  of 
conqueror  and  subject  is  a  vera  causa,  an  ex- 
isting fact,  if  not  an  all-sufficient  solution  of 
historical  problems ;  and  in  the  study  of  the 
past,  as  in  the  social  intercourse  of  every  day, 
the  blindest  predilection  is  keener-eyed  than 
contempt. 

M.  Franck  has  adopted  none  of  these 
courses.  No  German,  in  any  book,  treats 
any  question  as  trifling,  and  our  author  is 
neither  a  Catholic  controversialist,  nor  a  pa- 
tron of  conquered  nations,  but  a  philosopher 
and  a  disciple  of  Hegel ;  and  it  is  of  Anselm's 
philosophical  character  that  he  principally 
treats.  We  are  by  no  me  As  sure  that  hex 
does  not  thus  stand  nearer  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  than  he  could  have  done  in  any 
other  position.  A  man  who  thinks  will  soon 
arrive  at  a  few  questions,  which  with  many 
attempts  at  solution  make  up  the  sum  of  all 
philosophy.  Neither  Plato  nor  Hegel  could 
have  a  very  different  task  from  that  which  An- 
sel rn  proposed  to  himself  as  a  speculator.  Yet 
if  the  philosopher  was  of  no  age,  the  monk  and 
archbishop  was  peculiarly  of  his  own  time ; 
and  we  confess  that  either  by  the  author's 
fault  or  our  own  we  have  failed  in  deriving 
from  his  book  any  definite  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Anselm's  historical  career  and 
his  metaphysical  system.  It  is,  however,  in- 
teresting to  know  that  they  were  in  fact,  co- 
existent, and  therefore  compatible. 

"  If  we  are  to  arrive,"  says  M.  Franck,  "  at  a 
closer  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  bring  out  in  a  concrete 
shape  their  individual  leading  phenomena :  not 
till  then  is  it  possible  for  the  problem  of  mark- 
ing more  accurately  the  intellectual  development 
of  this  period  to  receive  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
solution." 

One  of  these  leading  phenomena  {Haup- 
terscheinungen)  is  Anselm.  As  a  champion 
of  the  Church  and  a  pious  ascetic,  he  ap- 
proached near  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  charac-  « 
ter  which  prevailed  in  his  own  time;  as  a 
thinker,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  one  great 
department  of  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the 
work  before  us  his  outward  career  is  narrated 
with  little  force  or  unction,  as  if  it  was,  like 
himself,  an  Erscheinung,  a  casual  form  of  re- 
ality.  We  regret  the  omission  of  the  minu- 
ter touches  of  character  which  his  friend  and 
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biographer  Eadmer  might  have  supplied; 
above  all  we  lament  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  miracles,  notwithstanding  the  abundant 
supply  which,  as  M.  Franck  intimates,  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand*  An  account  of 
.them  in  connection  with  so  good  and  wise  a 
man  would  have  been  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
second  book,  Anselm  as  a  doctrinal  theologi- 
an (Dogmatiker),  his  biographer  is  more  at 
home.  Being  and  Essence  and  God  and 
Eternity  are  familiar  thoughts  to  him,  and  he 
treats  of  them  with  a  readiness  and  decision 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  his  some- 
what tedious  account  of  the  quarrels  between 
the  primate  and  the  king.  The  language  in 
this  latter  part  of  the  work  is  accordingly 
clearer  and  easier  than  in  the  former. 

Anselm  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Aosta 
in  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1033.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  mother  he  displayed 
an  early  tendency  to  a  monastic  life,  which 
was  strengthened  by  his  love  for  study,  and 
by  his  feeling  at  the  same  time  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  mere  knowledge.  M.  Franck 
thinks  that  the  state  of  learning  at  the  time 
accounts  for  the  sense  of  emptiness  and  insuf- 
ficiency which  he  felt.  No  doubt  it  was  very 
insufficient;  but  as  the  sole  instrument  of 
happiness  we  believe  it  is  quite  as  insufficient 
now.  Anselm  knew  enough  to  know  that  he 
had  much  to  learn,  and  that  the  intellect 
might  find  more  food  than  it  could  consume ; 
but  he  no  doubt  became  conscious  that  he 
was  not  a  mere  intellect,  but  a  man  with  feel- 
ings and  duties.  For  the  proper  development 
of  the  affections  which  is  found  in  domestic 
and  social  life,  the  time  offered  little  facility 
to  a  peaceful  and  studious  man  :  and  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  age  had  assigned  to  them 
the  different  function  of  adding  warmth  to  de- 
votion in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  In 
early  life  he  left  his  home  in  consequence  of 
disagreements  with  his  father,  and  after  travel- 
ling for  some  years  in  France  and  Burgundy, 
he  came  to  Bee  in  Normandy  to  study  under 
the  celebrated  Lan  franc,  who  was  prior  of  the 
monastery  there.  To  mortify  his  intellectual 
vanity  by  the  overshadowing  proximity  of  so 
great  a  divine,  Anselm  became  a  monk  at  Bee, 
in  the  year  1060,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
Three  years  afterwards  his  modest  wish  was 
frustrated  by  the  promotion  ofLanfranctothe 
Abbacy  of  Caen,  and  his  own  appointment  to 
succeed  him  as  prior.  His  superior,  the  Ab- 
bot Herluin,  formerly  a  Norman  warrior,  had 
himself  founded  the  monastery,  and  raised  it  to 
eminence  through  the  reputation  of  Lanfranc : 
he  had  always  chosen  as  his  own  peculiar  de- 
partment the  management  of  the  external  af- 
fairs of  the  convent,  and  as  he  was  now  old 


and  infirm,  the  whole  burden  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monks  fell  upon  Anselm.  Ill 
qualified  by  nature  for  worldly  business,  and 
unwilling  to  interrupt  his  religious  exercises 
and  philosophical  meditations,  he  shrank  from 
dealing  with  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of 
his  convent,  and  entreated  Mauritius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Kouen,  to  relieve  him  of  his  dig- 
nity. But  the  church  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  service  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  and 
perhaps  Mauritius  in  refusing  the  request  may 
have  known  that  where  unity  and  obedience 
are  the  final  end  of  government,  gentleness 
and  simplicity  of  character  in  the  ruler  is 
more  effective  than  wisdom.  It  is  when  out- 
ward action  is  required,  as  in  the  political 
management  of  nations,  that  the  virtuous  and 
humble  enthusiast  becomes  an  impracticable 
and  dangerous  disturber.  The  monks  of  Bee 
can  scarcely  have  persevered  in  their  jealousy 
of  a  prior,  who  according  to  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Eadmer,  could  never  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  deceived  or  wronged. 

"  When  Baldwin  and  other  faithful  followers 
reproved  him  for  this  in  a  friendly  way  as  exces- 
sive simplicity  and  want  of  prudence,  he  an- 
swered with  simple  astonishment,  'What  is 
this  ?  are  they  not  Christians  ?  and  if  they  are 
Christians,  would  they  for  any  advantage  know- 
ingly lie  in  violation  of  their  faith  ?  It  is  non- 
sense (nihil  est).  Why,  when  they  are  talking 
to  me  they  are  so  earnest  in  their  statements, 
and  swear  so  on  their  faith  to  the  truth  of  them, 
that  I  might  be  accused  of  an  unbelieving  dispo- 
sition, if  I  refused  to  believe  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  very  strength  of  truth.'  This  he 
said,  thinking  that  they  would  not  do  to  him 
what  he  knew  that  he  would  not  do  to  any  one. 
Afterwards,  however,"  proceeds  the  good  monk, 
"  he  found  out  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  did 
not  believe  them  quite  so  implicitly  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  he  suffered  no  small  injury  from  having 
believed  them  so  much  at  first.  Inasmuch  as 
they  knowing  for  certain  that  he  had  no  heart  to 
return  them  evil  for  the  evil  they  did  to  him,  were 
relieved  from  fear,  and  made  even  worse  than 
they  originally  were,  and  advanced  in  evil." 

However  onerous  the  office  of  prior  may  have 
been,  Anselm  found  time  and  leisure  for  much 
philosophical  speculation.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  his  treatises,  "  On  Truth," 
"  On  Free  Will,"  "  On  the  Fall  of  the  Devil," 
and  his  "Monologium  and  Prologium," 
which,  according  to  Franck,  are  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  of  his  speculative  disposition. 

"  The  former,"  he  says,  "  is  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  existence,  the  essence,  the  attri- 
butes and  the  tri-unity  of  God ;  the  latter  a  com- 
pressed synthetic  demonstration  [deduction]  of 
the  first  point,  the  so-called  ontoloeical  proof. 
The  former  treatise,  Anselm  had  at  first  entitled 
Monoloquium  Exemplum  medkandi  di  ratione 
Fidei.    (The  Soliloquy,  a  Specimen  of  raedita- 
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tion  on  the  reason  of  Faith).  The  second,  Al- 
loquium,  Fides  qu&rcns  Intclledum.  (The  Ad- 
dress, or  Faith  seeking  Understanding).  And  it 
was  then  that  he  sent  them  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons ;  but  being  requested  by  him  and  other 
friends  to  prefix  his  name,  he  struck  out  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  title,  and  called  the  first  Monolo- 
gion,  and  the  second  Preslogictu" 

There  has  never,  however,  been  a  more  ac- 
curate description  of  the  purpose  of  a  work 
than  the  original  title  of  the  Alloquium,  or 
Address  to  God.  It  is  like  all  Anselnfs  phi- 
losophy as  described  by  Franck,  faith  seeking 
to  render  itself  intelligible :  Jfeque  enim,  he 
said,  queer o  xnttUigtrt,  ut  credam  ;  sed  credo, 
ut  intelligam.  In  this  antithesis  we  have  the 
true  key  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
speculative  theologians.  Starting  from  a 
positive  basis  of  certainty,  knowing  that  the 
truth  is  included  in  their  formulas,  they  have 
only  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  are  given  to  them,  and  by  analy- 
sis they  must  arrive  at  first  principles ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  assume  first  princi- 
ples at  their  pleasure,  and  reason  up  to  the 
results  which  wHl  test  by  their  appearance  or 
absence  the  accuracy  of  the  synthetic  con- 
struction. In  both  pr  ocesses  they  have  the  in  fi- 
nite advantage  of  earnestness  and  a  sense  of 
reality:  and  all  the  truth  which  is  accident 
ally  evolved  in  the  course  of  inquiries  of 
which  it  is  not  the  immediate  object,  all  the 
extensive  portion  of  knowledge  which  con- 
sists in  an  acquaintance  with  the  mere  forms 
of  truth,  and  many  valuable  results  of  a  hap- 
py inconsistency  with  their  professed  princi- 
ple, the  spoils  of  involuntary  deviations  into 
the  province  of  independent  thought,  consti- 
tute the  reward  of  scholastic  inquiries  from 
Anselm's  time  ia  the  present  day.  Their 
weakness  consists  in  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing something  out  of  nothing.  The  subtlest 
analysis  of  a  proposition  can  lead  only  to  its 
equivalent;  and  faith,  as  far  as  in  its  popular 
sense  of  belief  it  has  to  do  with  propositions, 
implies  that  they  are  already  intelligible. 
Moreover  the  speculative  faculty  is  apt  to 
assert  its  rights,  even  where  its  posses- 
sor is  determined  to  subject  it  to  author- 
ity. It  starts  from  a  given  formula,  and  in- 
vestigates its  hidden  meaning;  but  in  the 
course  of  its  researches  it  often  finds  or  fan- 
cies a  proof  of  that  very  proposition,  and  it  is 
not  till  it  fails  and  finds  itself  carried  round  in 
an  inextricable  circle,  that  it  has  recourse  to 
authority  again  to  help  it  into  a  straight- 
forward  course.  Anselm  found  fixed  in 
bis  deepest  convictions  the  axiom,  God  is. 
Who  and  how  God  is  he  made  it  his'  business 
to  inquire  in  the  Monologion :  but  not  con- 
tent with  this  he  was  seized  with  a  vehement 
desire  to  prove  ct  priori  what  he  had  first  as- 
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sumed,  that  God  is.  The  thought  deprived 
him  of  appetite  and  rest,  and  even  disturbed 
his  religious  exercises  till  he  was  inclined  to 
give  it  up  as  a  temptation  of  the  DeviL  But 
at  last,  while  he  was  lying  awake  at  night, 
the  true  solution,  as  he  considered  it,  flashed 
upon  him,  and  he  found  that  the  Enemy  had 
taken  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
He  committed  his  thought  to  writing,  and 
gave  the  tablets  into  the  care  of  one  of  the 
brethren ;  but  behold,  after  some  days  the 
precious  document  was  missing,  and  nobody 
had  taken  it  and  nobody  knew  of  it  Again 
the  good  Prior  wrote  it  down,  and  committed 
it  to  a  monk  with  strict  injunctions  to  take 
care  of  it.  The  brother  concealed  it  in  his 
bed,  and  in  the  mooting  he  found  the  waxen 
tablet  lying  broken  in  pieces  on  the  ground. 
Then  Anselm  took  the  same  decisive  measure, 
which  was  adopted,  as  we  read,  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Drury  Lane  against  their  kindred 
enemy  the  God  of  Fire.  He  had  the  proof 
written  solemnly  on  parchment  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  so  it  has  been  preserved  till  now. 

Stern  Yamen,  Judge  of  Hell 

Is  judged  in  his  turn : 

Parchment  won't  bum. 

His  schemes  of  vengeance  are  dissolved  in  air: 

Parchment  won't  tear. 

Or  was  it  rather  that  the  foul  Fiend  bethought 
himself  in  time  how  little  the  Proslogion  or 
any  other  ontological  proof  concerned  his  in- 
terests 1  Those  who  believe  are  not  likely  to 
want  it,  and  those  who  do  not  have  found  in 
such  a  priori  proofs  a  matter  of  triumph  since 
they  were  first  invented.  There  are  proba- 
bly some  who  like  to  give  their  creed  a  logic- 
al form,  without  making  it  depend  on  demon- 
stration ;  but  few  who  were  in  earnest  have 
failed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  theories  which 
ignored  the  authority  from  which  in  fact 
they  sprung,  and  betrayed  their  philosophical 
unsoundness  even  by  the  apparent  ease  of  the 
process.  It  is  from  Locke  and  Clarke  that 
English  students  ordinarily  derive '  their  first 
knowledge  of  this  kind  of  proof,  and  in  its 
main  characteristics  it  remains  the  same  which 
was  inherited  from  Anselm  by  the  long  suc- 
cession of  the  schoolmen.  If  Faith  must  be 
appealed  to  at  last,  it  is  better  to  have  re- 
course to  it  at  first  and  abide  by  its  decision. 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy  occasioned 
by  the  publication  of  the  book,  Anselm  had 
in  one  instance  no  better  argument  to  bring 
against  his  adversary  Gaunilo,  than  the  popu- 
lar appeal  to  his  sense  of  religion,  quod  quam 
falsum  git,  fide  et  conscientia  tua  pro  firmis- 
simo  uior  argumento.  Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  Satan's  attempts 
to  destroy  the  Proslogion,  we  are  satisfied  that 
no  such  violent  measure  threatens  modern  di- 
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vines,  even  if  the  multiplication  of  copies  by 
printing  bad  not  increased  the  difficulty. 

For  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  when  men  prove  too  much,  makes  them 
prove  more. 

Yet  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  despise 
this  acute  and  profound  thinker,  because  with 
the  advantage  of  experience  we  may  now 
think  that  he  misdirected  his  efforts  when  he 
undertook  a  metaphysical  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Franck's  clear  and  intelli- 
gible summary  shows  the  great  value  of  the 
Proslogion  as  an  effort  of  thought.  He  be- 
gins with  the  definition,  or,  as  he  intends  it, 
the  proposition :  God  is  the  highest  possible 
object  of  thought  [quo  nihil  majus  cogitari 
potest].  When  the  fool  of  the  Psalmist  says 
in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,  he  yet  under- 
stands the  term,  God :  and  thus  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  he  denies  the  actual  exist- 
ence he  affirms  as  being  present  to  his  mind. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Being,  in  the  mind 
[in  iiuelleciu\  and  in  reality  [in  re].  The 
former  of  these  kinds  of  being,  even  the  fool, 
as  has  been  shown,  admits  to  belong  to  the 
highest  possible  object  of  thought.  Now  if 
the  Greatest  of  all  Beings  were  only  in  the 
mind,  a  more  perfect  and  greater  Being  might 
be  conceived,  namely,  one  which  was  not 
only  in  the  mind  but  in  reality.  Therefore 
the  most  perfect  Being  would  not  be  the  most 
perfect  Being,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore 
the  most  perfect  of  all  Beings  must  be  in  re- 
ality as  well  as  in  the  mind.  And  again  it  must 
be  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  its 
non-existence :  for  otherwise  that  which  ex- 1 
isted  in  reality  and  in  the  mind  would  be  j 
more  perfect  than  that  which  existed  in  reali- 1 

?,  but  by  the  hypothesis  not  in  the  mind, 
he  re  fore  not  only  can  we  say  God  is,  but 
that  nothing  else  truly  is,  for  of  any  thing  else 
we  may  conceive  the  non-existence.  [Solus 
igitur  verissime  omnium,  et  id<o  maxime  om- 
nium habes  esse,  (thou  bast  being),  quia 
quidquid  aliud  est,  non  sic  vere  est,  et  idcirco 
minus  habet  esse\ 

Franck  puts  this  demonstration  in  the  con- 
venient form  of  a  syllogism,  in  which  the 
petilio  principii  is,  as  he  observes,  obvious 
enough.  The  most  perfect  of  beings  is  not  in 
thought  only,  but  also  in  reality.  God  is 
the  most  perfect  of  Beings.  Therefore  God 
is  not  in  thought  only,  but  also  in  reality. 
Gaunilo,  a  monk  of  Marmoutier,  in  a  publi- 
cation called  Liber  pro  Insipiente,  or  an  apo- 
logy for  the  fool,  whom  Anselm  had  selected 
as  his  antagonist,  sufficiently  answered  the 
demonstration.  Even  the  popular  illustration 
of  its  main  fallacy  which  he  supplied,  was  a 
conclusive  argument  against  a  reasoner  who 


started  with  a  distinction  between  real  and 
conceivable  being.  In  this  manner,  he  said, 
one  might  prove  the  existence  of  the  Happy 
Island  which  k  said  to  lie  in  the  Western 
Ocean.  It  is  the  best  of  all  possible  lands, 
and  the  best  of  things  possible  must  exist  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  the  mind  :  therefore  the 
Happy  Island  exists.  A  more  searching  refu- 
tation is  quoted  by  our  author  from'  Hegel's 
work  on  the  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  a 
God.  In  the  major  of  the  syllogism  the  iden- 
tity of  Thought  and  Being  is  asserted,  in  the 
conclusion  the  difference  between  them  is  as- 
sumed. The  mode  in  which  the  identity  is 
expressed,  is  founded  entirely  on  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Moreover,  we  may 
add  that  the  highest  possible  object  of  Thought 
(quo  nihil  majus  cogitari  potest)  is  at  the 
same  time  a  negative  definition,  and  a  mere 
expression  of  comparison.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  can  frame  a  thought,  which 
shall  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
thought ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose,  if 
we  can  frame  such  a  thought  as  to  be  found 
by  comparison  higher  than  all  other  thoughts; 
for  if  it  admits  of  comparison,  it  is  not  the 
transcendant  thought  of  God.  If,  too,  we 
were  to  admit  Anselm's  two  assumptions  that 
we  can  form  the  thought  of  God,  and  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  being,  the  most  natu- 
ral inference  would  be  that  there  may  be  a 
higher  form  of  Being  in  the  mind  than  in 
reality.  The  answer  to  Gaunilo's  illustration 
of  the  Happy  Island  would  be  that  be  does 
not  conceive  it  in  his  mind,  but  talk  of  it.  If 
it  exists,  it  must  be  compatible  with  the  actual 
phenomena  of  climates,  tides,  and  the  equi- 
librium of  the  earth ;  but  if  it  does  not  exist, 
as  we  know,  or  ought  to  know,  those  pheno- 
mena, and  as  they  would  be  more  or  less 
modified  by  its  existence,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  modify  all  the  physical  relations 
of  the  globe,  perhaps  of  the  universe,  we 
cannot  conceive  its  existence  without  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  unless  we  can  con- 
ceive an  entirely  different  universe.  As  long 
as  the  possible  is  used  as  another  name  for  the 
unknown,  we  may  safely  contrast  it  with  the 
actual  or  the  known.  As  soon  as  we  identify 
it  with  that  which  is  known  not  to  be,  we 
begin  to  talk  at  random  about  a  nonentity. 
Of  this  truth  it  is  probable  that  Anselm  had 
an  indistinct  apprehension,  however  imperfect 
the  expression  may  have  been  in  his  ontolo- 
gical  proof.  But  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
present  plan  to  enter  into  these  discussions, 
although  it  was  desirable  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Anselm's  researches  by  an  example  which 
admitted  of  being  stated  in  an  easy  and  popu- 
lar form.  The  latter  and  more  valuable  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Franck's  work  will*  be  a  useful 
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guide  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  We  shall  only  borrow  from 
him  a  few  statements  as  to  Anselm  *s  philo- 
sophical and  theological  creed. 

There  could  be  little  doubt,  from  his  enthu- 
siastic character  and  imaginative  spirit  of 
speculation,  that  be  would  be  opposed  to  the 
tenets  of  the  nominalists,  who  attributed  re- 
alky  only  to  individual  things,  and  esteemed 
all  universal  notions  as  mere  sound.  In  after 
times,  indeed,  they  were  sometimes  remark- 
able for  the  extravagant  because  degrading  at- 
tributes which  they  attached  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  from  whose  arbitrary  will  they  derived 
moral  good  and  evil ;  but  the  natural  tenden- 
cy of  the  doctrine  to  materialism  and  utilita- 
rian shallowness  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  history  of  opinion.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  doctrine  from  Roscelin  or 
Abelard  in  its  degeneracy  through  Locke 
down  to  some  of  the  modern  and  less  worthy 
followers  of  Bentbam,  who  have  shown  that 
cold-blooded  theory  may  invent  a  fouler  idol 
than  the  deepest  and  most  gloomy  fanaticism. 
The  form  of  realism  which  Ansel m  developes 
appears  strongly  to  resemble  the  idealism  of 
PJato.  -  He  derived  all  complex  Being  from 
the  Absolute,  through  the  medium  of  the 
archetypal  Idea  of  God,  to  which  the  universe 
corresponds.  From  a  desire,  probably,  to 
connect  his  theological  belief  with  his  philo- 
sophy, he  gives  this  idea  the  name  of  locutio 
— 4he  Word — and  the  relation  between  the 
One  Absolute  Good  and  the  Word  is  that  the 
Supreme  Spirit  declares  to  the  one  Word  of 
one  substance  with  himself,  himself  and  his 
work,  quod  summits  spiritus  consubstantiali 
ttno  verbo  dicat  se  et  quod  facit.  In  short, 
he  identifies  the  Platonic  Idea  with  the  second 
Person  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  The  Word 
is  uncreated  because  it  has  created  all  things, 
and  it  is  identical  with  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
being  indeed  the  Intelligence  of  that  Spirit, 
and  so  it  shares  or  indivisibly  owns  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  highest.  Yet  in  another  sense 
it  is  not  the  same,  as  the  Highest  is  not  of  the 
Word  5  but  the  Word  is  the  Word  of  the 
Highest.  The  relation  of  the  two  might,  as 
he  says,  be  expressed  as  that  of  mother  and 
daughter,  but  for  a  reason  which  may  remind 
the  reader  of  Athene's  argument  in  JEschy- 
lus,  quia  prima  et  principalis  causa  prolis 
semper  est  in  poire.  The  Son  is  the  Intelli- 
gence oi  the  Father,  but  as  the  Father  is  in 
himself  Intelligence,  the  Son  may  be  called 
the  Intelligence  of  Intelligence,  the  Thought 
of  Thought :  Franck  says,  the  absolute  Sub- 
ject, though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  would  be 
more  correct  in  this  particular  point  of  view 
to  say  the  absolute  Object.  In  completing 
his  philosophical  Triad,  Anselm  seems  to  us 


to  fall  into  a  difficulty  which  more  or  less  af- 
fects all  attempts  to  construct,  by  the  mere 
aid  of  reason,  the  great  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
nity. Without  his  well-founded  belief  in  the 
creed  of  the  church,  and  his  too  sanguine  be- 
lief that  he  could  account  for  it  a  priori^  we. 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  Creative  Spirit,  and  the 
Idea.  He  completes  the  scheme,  however, 
by  asserting  that  the  Love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  Supreme  Being  coexists  with 
it  and  proceeds  from  it  It  proceeds  from 
Father  and  Son,  but  cannot  be  called  Son, 
because  it  proceeds  from  the  Son  in  the  same 
sense  as  from  the  Father.  The  mode  in 
which  it  proceeds  may  be  described  as  breath- 
ing, spirare,  whence  spiritus. 

We  believe  that  every  part  of  this  theory 
maybe  met  with  in  other  writers,  but  we 
select  it  as  showing  in  a  striking  form  the 
object  and  character  of  Anselm's  speculation : 
his  Faith  in  search  of  Understanding.  On 
the  side  of  philosophy,  the  temptation  to 
support  theory  by  fact  or  authority  is  so 
strong  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  any  specu- 
lator who  has  thought  on  the  existence  of  a 
divine  plurality  in  unity,  should  be  anxious 
to  identify  his  scheme  with  the  revealed 
mystery  of  the  Trinity:  a  process  which 
transfers  its  position,  to  use  Anselm's  lan- 
guage, from  the  mind  to  reality,  from  an  ex- 
istence in  intetleclu  to  an  existence  in  re. 
A  theologian,  on  the  other  hand,  can  exer- 
cise the  philosophical  faculty  in  no  other  way 
than  by  finding  the  universal  truths  which 
correspond  with  .  his  received  symbols,  and 
his  independence  in  the  choice  of  abstract 
principles  may*  be  easily  compensated  by 
boldness  in  explaining  them  into  religious 
dogmas.  Transferring  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Catholic  creeds,  to  the  com- 
mon religious  faith  of  reformed  communities, 
Schleiermacher,  in  our  own  time,  founded 
his  Glaubenslehre  on  the  principle  that  to 
explain  what  it  has  found  as  a  given  rule  of 
faith  was  the  only  proper  province  of  doctrinal 
theology.  In  our  own  country  a  general 
disinclination  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
a  national  earnestness  in  behalf  of  religion, 
have  induced  modern  divines  to  abstain  from 
too  curious  inquiries,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  appealing  to  the  fountains  of  their  be- 
lief: the  Bible,  or  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
according  to  their  different  classes  of  opinion. 
We  have  no  call  to  decide  between  the 
courses  of  mere  assent  and  subtle  inquiry ; 
but,  certainly,  the  tendencies  of  modern  or- 
thodoxy are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
Anselm,  and  of  the  schoolmen  who  followed 
him ;  and  at  first  sight  the  faith  which  shrank 
from  no  inquiry  seems  as  if  it  were  stronger 
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and  more  undoubting  than  the  prudent  cau- 
tion of  the  present  day :  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  forget  that  absence  from  contest 
is  often  a  proof  of  humility  and  not  of  doubt, 
of  a  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  cham- 
pion, not  a  scruple  as  to  the  goodness  of  the 
cause. 

"  It  is,"  as  Franck  justly  observes,  **  the  enno- 
bling feature  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  that 
it  everywhere  starts  from  the  essential  relation- 
ship of  Faith  and  Knowledge,  and  attempts 
to  set  out  their  connection  as  necessary.  In  fact 
there  are  found  in  the  scholastic  philosophy 
purer  speculation  and  profounder  thought,  than 
is  within  the  power  of  those,  who  reject  that 
modification  of  doctrinal  theology  as  a  product 
of  barbarism  and  corruption." 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question, 
and  here  again  our  author  is  right : 

(l  Since,  nevertheless,  in  the  scholastic  system 
philosophy  did  not  attain  to  free  and  substantive 
existence,  but  was  degraded  into  the  handmaid 
of  theology,  there  never  was  produced  between 
the  two  a  thorough  interpenetratiou  and  har- 
mony, but  their  relation  remained  an  external 
and  formal  one." 

There  is  still  one  department  of  Anselm's 
studies  which  deserves  notice  from  its  amus- 
ing simplicity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  absence  of  all  community  of  interest  with 
mankind,  or  our  irremediable  ignorance  of 
the  whole  question,  would  be  the  more  satis- 
factory reason  for  leaving  the  history  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  the  obscurity  in  which  we 
find  it.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  an 
intellect  which  is  accustomed  to  poise  itself 
on  the  giddiest  heights  of  philosophy  should 
be  tempted  to  try  its  nerve  and  skill  on  the 
slippery  tracks  which  coast  the  abyss  of  Ma- 
nichean  Dualism.  Why  Satan  fell  is  a  form 
in  which  many  profound  questions  may  be 
pot,  with  respect  to  free  will,  justice,  and 
foreknowledge:  but  it  is  strange  to  find  a 
philosopher  earnestly  engaged  in  systeraattsing 
and  explaining  all  the  whimsical  mythology 
of  the  Middle  Age  Pandemonium.  It  ap- 
pears that  before  the  fall  of  the  angels,  all 
were  alike  capable  of  falling ;  but  those  who 
were  found  faithful,  have  received  as  a  reward 
all  the  goodness  which  Satan  and  his  follow- 
ers lost ;  and  this  combined  with  their  own 
original  virtue  has  rendered  them  henceforth 
incapable  of  sin :  nor  can  the  fallen  angels 
be  redeemed ;  for  the  only  means  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  Divine  economy,  is  the  union  of 
God  in  one  individual  personality  with  a  being 
of  the  species  to  be  redeemed ;  and  this  is 
impossible,  because  every  angelic  being  forms 
a  separate  species,  instead  of  descending  like 
the  human  race  from  a  common  stock.    Nor 


is  he  leas  at  home  in  die  statistics  of  Tartarus. 
Of  the  actual  number  of  fallen  spirits,  we  be- 
lieve no  exact  account  is  given ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  occasioned  a  void  in  Hea- 
ven, which  must  be  filled  from  the  race  of 
man,  as  it  was  for  this  very  end  that  the  Earth 
was  created 5  and  so  great  is  the  number  re- 
quired, that  in  proving  that  the  benefits  of 
the  redemption  were  not  confined  to  men 
then  alive,  Anselm  argues  from  their  rasuifi- 
ciency,  even  if  every  one  had  been  saved,  to 
complete  the  appointed  muster-roll  of  Hea- 
ven. To  understand  how  wide  and  perma- 
nent an  effect  such  theories  as  these  exercised 
on  the  belief  of  the  world,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  great  work  of  Milton,  who  found 
in  them  the  mythology  he  required,  and 
through  whom  they  have  even  in  the  present 
day  retained  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular 
imagination. 

In  studies  such  as  this,  combined  with  unusu- 
ally rigorous  asceticism  ofbfe,  Anselm  lived  for 
thirty-three  years  in  retirement:  as  Monk, 
Prior,  and  after  the  death  of  Herluin  in  1078, 
as  Abbot  of  Bee.  In  the  meantime  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  world,  which  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  most  devoted  recluse. 
The  Norman  dominion  had  been  introduced 
and  firmly  established  in  England,  and  prob- 
ably Anselm  may  have  thought  less  of  the 
conqueror's  usurpation  and  cruel  tyranny, 
than  of  the  triumph  which  the  Church  achiev- 
ed over  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  distant 
islanders.  True  to  its  ancient  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  orthodox  invader  against  the  schis- 
matical  or  doubtful  owner  of  the  soil,  Rome 
instigated  and  approved  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, as  it  had  long  before  aided  the  Franks 
against  the  Gauls,  and  maintained  the  metro- 
politan authority  of  Canterbury  over  the  na- 
tional independence  of  St.  David's.  The  Ab- 
bot of  Bee  must  also  have  felt  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  his  friend  and  pre- 
decessor Lanfranc  to  the  primacy  of  England 
on  the  deprivation  of  the  Saxon  Archbishop 
Stigand.  During  a  visit  to  him  Anselm  gain-* 
ed  the  friendship  of  the  Conqueror,  who  sent 
for  him  to  Rouen,  in  1087,  when  he  was  in 
his  last  illness. 

Even  greater  importance  must  have  been 
attached  by  so  faithful  an  adherent  of  the 
church  to  the  desperate  struggle,  which  com- 
mencing about  the  year  1070  lasted  so  long 
between  the  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  and 
the  emperor  Henry.  While  the  power  and 
great  capacity  of  the  Conqueror  enabled  him 
to  confer,  without  risk  to  himself,  new  powers 
and  immunities  on  the  Norman  prelates,  whom 
he  used  to  reach  his  Saxon  enemies  in  the 
cloister  or  the  confessional  which  he  could 
not  himself  enter,  the  claims  of  the  church  to 
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role  die  world  were  folly  developed,  and  in 

Et  part  made  good  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
right  of  the  pope  to  confirm  and  depose 
sovereigns  was,  perhaps,  too  violent  and  irri- 
tating a  pretension  to  have  been  in  the  end, 
under  any  circumstances,  established.  The 
real  point  at  issue  was  the  power  of  granting 
investiture  to  prelates,  and  receiving  homage 
from  them.  That  the  sacred  robe,  and  pas- 
toral ring  and  staff,  should  be  transmitted  to  a 
prelate  by  the  successor  of  Si  Peter ;  and 
that  the  sacred  hands,  which  were  to  "touch 
the  divine  elements  daily,  should  be  unpol- 
luted by  the  contact  of  lay  hands  in  the  act 
of  rendering  homage ;  were  principles  so  con- 
genial to  the  sentiments  of  the  time,  that  it 
seems  almost  strange  that  they  should  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  danger,  great  as 
it  was,  of  maintaining,  in  every  kingdom,  a 
powerful  body  of  men,  who,  taking  no  oath  of 
fealty,  would  be  considered  as  owing  no  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  abstract  inconvenience  of  a  divided 
sovereignty  should  have  presented  itself  as 
clearly  to  the  rulers  of  the  eleventh  century, 
as  it  mar  to  theorists  and  observers  in  our  own 
day.  There  may  be  many  inconsistent  insti- 
tutions in  a  state,  while  its  polity  still  remains 
undeveloped  by  time ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
even  now  no  single  constitution  which  might 
not  by  the  occurrence  of  some  unprecedented 
circumstances  be  practically  brought  to  a  dead 
lock.  In  those  times,  when  laws  and  rights 
were  still  in  a  rough  process  of  formation, 
kings  and  prelates  struggled  according  to  their 
strength  on  points  on  which  they  came  in  col- 
lision, with  a  general  understanding,  "  that 
they  should  get  who  have  the  power,  and 
they  should  keep  who  can."  But  of  the  two 
parties,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  priest- 
hood knew  the  real  nature  of  the  contest  best, 
and  were  more  unselfishly  conscientious.  We 
are  as  little  inclined  to  sympathize  with  those 
partisans  of  Catholicism,  who  lament  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Church,  as  with  the  fantastic 
seal  of  the  grave  historians  of  the  last  century 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  such  lovers  of  law 
and  justice  as  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
son  William  Rufus.  We  think  it  well  that 
the  Church  should  have  resisted  the  State,  and 
well  that  the  State  should  have  triumphed  at 
last  On  one  side  were  the  vigour,  the  pro- 
ductive vitality,  and  the  self-centring  nation- 
alky  of  the  northern  tribes:  but  on  the  other 
was  religion  and  traditional  civilisation,  still 
tending  to  retain  the  European  nations  in  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  was  then 
no  distinction  of  country  for  learned  men. 
The  Milanese  Lanfranc,  the  Piedmontese  An- 
selm,  became  successively  Norman  abbots  and 
English    primates,    without  any  feeling  of 


alienation  on  the  part  of  the  Norman  prelates 
and  nobles.  They  had  amongst  themselves  a 
strong  bond  of  union  in  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  in  other  respects  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  Church, 
by  preserving  it  through  ages  of  darkness, 
conferred  on  modern  civilisation.  In  its  idioms 
it  was  no  lqnger  the  language  of  Cicero  or 
Livy,  but  it  bad  necessarily  retained  so  much 
of  its  former  character,  that  those  who  used  it 
could  not  possibly  be  barbarians.  If  it  bad 
been  the  language  of  the  Norman  laity,  it 
would  soon  have  resumed  in  some  shape  the 
martial  energy  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the 
hands  of  learned  ecclesiastics  it  became,  what 
it  had  never  been  in  its  golden  days,  a  lan- 
guage of  abstractions  and  minute  philosophi- 
cal distinctions,  till  its  metaphysical  vocabu- 
lary became  so  copious  that  it  has  since  served 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  for  the  organ  of 
reasoning ;  and  even  the  modern  philosophi- 
cal German,  with  all  its  boasted  originality 
and  pliability,  is  filled  with  servile  and  awk- 
ward translations  from  the  technical  Latin  of 
the  schoolmen.  As  mere  agents  of  civilis- 
ation, and  men  conscious  of  intellectual  su- 
periority, we  can,  putting  ourselves  as  far  as 
may  be  into  their  position,  see  no  reason  why 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages  should 
have  felt  themselves  in  the  wrong  in  main- 
taining the  independence  or  even  the  suprem- 
acy of  their  order. 

And  there  was  another  agency  at  work  in 
the  same  direction,  which  is  in  all  ages  far 
more  powerful  than  respect  for  learning  or 
love  of  civilisation.  The  world  had  become 
an  antithesis  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  by 
denying  the  world,  by  celibacy,  fasting,  mo- 
nastic discipline,  that  men  strove  to  attain  re- 
ligious excellence.  The  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  approaching,  which  had  be- 
come familiar  during  the  troubles  of  the 
tenth  century,  would  naturally  tend  to  make 
men  indifferent  to  the  establishment  of  tem- 
poral rights  and  institutions.  The  laity  fully 
shared  in  the  respect  of  the  monastic  orders 
for  asceticism.  It  might  not  be  their  vocation, 
or  it  might  be  too  hard  for  them :  but  that  it 
was  in  itself  the  best,  no  one  disputed.  Not 
to  make  the  world  religious,  but  to  serve 
the  religious  remnant  and  leave  the  world  to 
itself,  was  the  acknowledged  object  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  jealousy  of  kings  or  nobles 
would  take  the  same  form ;  they  would  com- 
plain of  the  ambition  and  worldliness  of  popes, 
and  wish  them  to  resume  the  poverty  of  St. 
Peter.  And  when  Hildebrand  reformed  the 
papal  court,  and  suffered  in  his  own  person 
all  the  privations  which  they  recommended, 
in  the  result  of  his  humility  and  self-denial 
truly  they  had  their  reward.  He  taught  them 
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what  many  statesmen  have  still  to  learn,  that 
a  priesthood  excluded  from  worldly  interests 
will  devote  itself  to  the  subjection  of  the 
world.  A  consistent  reasoner,  and  vigorous 
leader,  he  held  out  no  half  measures  between 
God  and  Mammon.  He  was  willing  to  re- 
form the  clergy  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
zeal  could  demand ;  but  when  reformed,  they 
were  not  to  be  left  the  subjects  of  the  unre- 
formed  and  irreligious  laity.  Let  men  be- 
ware how  they  concentrate  the  ambition  of 
the  clergy  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  or- 
der :  right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  always 
most  reverence  a  priesthood  who  keep  clear 
from  all  contact  with  the  world ;  but  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  renounce  public  action, 
and  yet  submit  themselves  to  public  policy, 
is  not  to  judge  wisely  of  human  nature. 
Wolsey  and  Aimenes  were  national  states- 
men, though  they  were  Roman  cardinals,  be- 
cause they  lived  in  an  age  which  saw  no  in- 
compatibility between  the  Church  and  the 
World.  Anselm  and  Becket  were  the  con- 
stant opponents  of  their  sovereigns  because 
they  were  churchmen  rather  than  nobles. 
The  power  of  a  priesthood  is  so  great  that  we 
would  bribe  it  not  to  be  anti-national :  if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  called  a  bribe,  not  to  deprive 
a  man  of  the  ordinary  rights  and  duties  of  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

When  Anselm,  at  the  age  of  60,  was  in 
consequence  of  his  wide  reputation  for*  piety 
and  learning  forced  against  his  will  into 
active  life,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  heartily  and  sincerely  devote  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  It  was  only 
strange  that  his  promotion  should  come  from 
a  king  so  entirely  free  from  all  prejudices, 
good  or  bad,  in  favour  of  religion,  as  William 
Rufus :  whose  dignified  impartiality  is  shown 
by  Hume,  in  the  anecdote  of  his  attempt  to 
reconvert  to  Judaism  a  young  Christian  pro- 
selyte, for  a  fee  of  fifty  marks  paid  by  the 
sorrowing  father.  On  Lanfranc  s  death  in 
1089,  the  king  found  the  revenues  of  Canter- 
bury so  convenient,  and  thought  the  power 
which  it  had  been  bis  father's  policy  to  con- 
centrate on  the  metropolitan  see  so  dangerous, 
that  he  left  the  vacancy  open  for  five  years. 
At  length  in  the  year  1093,  during  a  severe 
illness,  of  which  his  counsellors  and  prelates 
took  advantage  to  urge  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  a  primate,  he  unwillingly 
sent  for  Anselm,  and  offered  him  the  vacant 
dignity.  With  much  reluctance  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  it ;  and  after  the  con- 
sent of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  the  Monks  of  Bee  had 
been  obtained,  he  was  installed  on  the  fourth 
of  December  by  Thomas  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  had  already  stipulated  that  all  the  lands 


of  the  see  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  that 
the  king  should  recognize  the  title  of  Urban 
II.,  against  the  Anti-pope  Clement  III.,  who 
had  been  set  up  by  the  emperor.  It  'was, 
however,  afterwards  disputed  whether  the 
king  had  consented  to  recognize  Urban :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Anselm  did  homage  to 
the  king  before  he  was  put  into  seisin  of  the 
Archbishopric  Homo  regit  f actus  est,  et9 
sicut  Lanfrancus  suo  tempore  fuerat,  de  toto 
JLrckiepiscopatu  seisiri  Justus  est. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  king  and  arch- 
bishop should,  as  Anselm  himself  expressed  it, 
draw  well  together.  "  You  are  yoking,"  he 
said,  "  an  untamed  bull  and  a  weak  old  ewe 
in  the  same  plough,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult 1  The  ewe,  that  brings  wool,  and  milk, 
and  lambs,  will  be  dragged  by  the  wildness 
of  the  bull  over  thorns  and  thistles,  till  it  will 
be  useless  to  itself  and  to  others,  being  inca- 
pacitated from  producing  any  of  these  things." 
However,  the  wild  bull  met  his  match  in  the 
vetula  et  debilis  ovis.  Their  first  quarrel 
arose  from  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  king 
for  aid  in  an  expedition  against  his  brother 
Robert  Anselm  offered  him  five  hundred 
pounds  of  silver,  William  demanded  six  thou- 
sand j  and  the  archbishop  gave  the  money, 
which  was  refused,  to  the  poor.  The  next 
year  he  demanded  of  the  king  a  general  coun- 
cil, to  reform  the  abuses  of  monasteries,  and 
was  refused.  He  asked  that  vacant  abbacies 
should  be  filled  up,  inasmuch  as  the  anarchy 
of  the  monasteries  tended  to  the  damnation  of 
the  king  who  left  them  without  abbots.  Wil- 
liam replied  that  they  were  his  property,  and. 
that  he  would  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
u  Thine  to  protect,  not  to  plunder,"  was  the 
reply  :  and  then  .  arose  again  the  dispute 
about  the  five  hundred  pounds.  Anselm 
could  not  think  that  the  love  of  his  sovereign 
was  purchasable  with  money »  but  the  king 
would  have  preferred  silver  to  compliments, 
and  left  him,  declining  his  arcbiepiscopal 
blessing. 

These  edifying  discussions  were  soon  su- 
perseded by  more  serious  collisions.  The 
king  declared  Anselm  guilty  of  treasonable 
presumption  in  having  solicited  the  pall  from 
Urban,  whom  he  had  not  yet  recognized  as 
Pope.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  tone 
in  which  Eadmer  attributes  to  the  king  opi- 
nions which  he  evidently  considers  too  absurd 
and  audacious  to  require  comment.  "He 
would  not  suffer  them  to  receive  as  Pope  (pro 
apostolico)  the  pontiff  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
though  he  was  established  in  full  authority, 
except  at  bis  own  command ;  nor  to  receive 
his  letters  on  any  terms,  unless  they  had  first 
been  shown  to  himself.  Even  the  primate  of 
his  own  kingdom,  I  mean  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  at  a  general  council  of  bishops 
met  under  his  presidency,  he  would  not  al- 
low to  establish  or  forbid  anything,  except 
what  accorded  with  his  own  will,  and  was 
first  ordained  by  himself."  '  On  the  other 
head,  when  Anselm  was  urged  by  all  the 
bishops  and  barons  assembled  at  Rockingham 
to  give  way  to  the  king,  he  would  only  reply, 
"  Give  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  CsBsaVs,  and 
unto  God  that  which  is  God's :"  little  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Cnsar,  who  maintained  that  the 
point  in  dispute  was  Caesar'*-  But  he  had  no 
easy  remedy  at  hand,  for  the  bishops  were 
satisfied  of  "  what  they  had  not  observed  be- 
fore, nor  supposed  that  he  (Anselm)  bad  ob- 
served, that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
cannot  be  judged  or  condemned  by  any  other 
man,  but  the  Pope  alone,  nor  can  he  be  com- 
pelled by  any  to  answer  any  one,  save  him, 
on  any  accusation,  against  his  own  will." 
"As  long  as  I  live,"  said  the  king,  "I  will 
not  bear  an  equal  in  my  kingdom :"  and  he 
urged  his  barons  to  renounce  their  faith  to 
the  primate :  but  they  said  that  owing  him 
no  fealty,  they  had  none  to  renounce,  and  he 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  extorting 
money  from  one  of  the  bishops  who  opposed 
him,  and  with  refusing  Anselm  leave  to  retire 
to  the  continent,  unless  he  first  abdicated  his 
see*  * 

But  William  was  not  a  man  to  submit  thus 
to  defeat.  He  next  attacked  his  adversary  by 
sending  money  and  promises  to  the  rope, 
whose  claims  Anselm  had  maintained,  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  him  to  send  the  archie- 
piscopal  pall  to  be  disposed  of  according  to 
the  royal  pleasure.  Urban  was  not  unwilling 
to  make  some  compromise,  but  Anselm  was 
firm ;  and  at  length  be  received  the  pall,  and 
the  king  for  the  time  made  peace  with  him ; 
and  shortly  after  proved  his  friendship-by  bor- 
rowing money  from  him  towards  the  sum 
which  he  had  agreed  to  advance  his  brother 
Robert  on  a  mortgage  of  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

If  these  squabbles  had  been  carried  on  for 
merely  personal  objects,  there  would  be  little 
use  in  recording  them  now.  The  general 
body  of  the  nation,  which  according  to  mod- 
ern notions  form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
state,  had  but  little  concern  in  the  dispute. 
King  and  Archbishop  were  equally  ignorant 
of  the  language  and  customs  of  England,  al- 
though the  people  might  well  sympathize 
with  any  one  who  opposed  their  oppressor  ; 
especially  when  he  regarded  them  as  having 
souls  to  be  saved,  and  not  merely  as  having 
purses  to  be  plundered.  But  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  dispute  is  found  in  the  difference 
of  the  dispositions  and  motives  which  pro- 
duced on  either  side  the  same  obstinate  per- 


severance. In  William's  case  there  was  only 
daring  ambition  and  rapacity,  with  some  re- 
spectable instinct  of  kingly  independence. 
Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  nature :  living  in  strife,  when  he 
feared  and  hated  even  the  ordinary  agitations 
of  business,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  possessions  which  for  himself  he 
neither  wanted  nor  used.  "  He  had  a  horror 
of  the  name  of  property"  (ad  nomen  propri- 
etaiis  inhorruit).  He  never  retained  any- 
thing for  himself  distinct  from  those  about 
him;  and  was  not  only  persuaded,  but 
through  life  acted  on  the  persuasion,  that  God 
intended  all  good  things  for  common  use,  and 
that  no  man  should  have  more  than  another. 
That  he  might  not  unlearn  in  his  high  office 
the  monastic  virtue  of  obedience,  he  request- 
ed Urban  to  appoint  him  a  companion,  who 
should  order  all  his  actions  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  See.  Accordingly  the  monk 
Eadroer,  afterwards  his  biographer,  was  as- 
signed him,  and  without  his  permission  he 
would  not  even  turn  in  his  bed :  cum  turn 
cubili  locassety  non  solum  sine  prcecepto  ejus 
non  surgeret,  sed  nee  lotus  inverteret.  Nor 
was  this  the  humility  of  pride  or  ambition. 
It  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  his  own  asser- 
tion. "  I  call  God  to  witness,  in  whose  sight 
I  may  not  lie,  and  whom  to  invoke  as  witness 
of  a  lie  I  know  to  be  wicked,  that  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  of  myself  before  him,  I 
would  rather,  if  I  could  in  accordance  with 
the  love  and  obedience  which  I  owe  to  God 
and  to  the  Church  of  God  for  God's  sake,  be 
regularly  subject  to  an  abbot,  serving  and 
obeying  in  monkish  poverty,  than  rule  over 
one  man  or  many  or  all  men,  and  surpass  the 
world  in  earthly  grandeur  and  opulence." 
When  such  a  man  bad  so  far  overcome  him- 
self, as  to  enter  into  political  contests  and 
incur  the  charge  of  ambition  for  conscience 
sake,  bis  gentleness  and  humility  became 
elements  of  resistance,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  bribe  or  to  terrify  one  who  could  scarcely 
have  a  hope  or  fear  on  earth.  He  was  as 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  as  if  his 
cause  had  been  the  purely  good  cause,  which 
he  believed  it  to  be. 

Quarrel  succeeded  quarrel,  and  in  1097 
permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  Rome 
was  again  refused.  The  king  "  did  not  be- 
lieve thai  the  Archbishop  had  committed  any 
sin  for  which  he  required  special  absolution 
from  the  pope,  nor  that  he  wanted  counsel, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  better  able  to  advise  the 
pope,  than  the  pope  to  advise  him."  He 
threatened,  in  case  of  his  departure,  to  seize 
on  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  but  never- 
theless Anselm  determined  to  go.  Nor  was 
his  resolution  changed  by  the  remonstrances 
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of  some  less  anti-secular  bishops.  "  We 
know,"  they  said,  "  noble  father,  that  you 
are  a  religious  and  holy  man,  and  that  your 
conversation  is  in  heaven :  but  we,  hindered 
by  our  kinsfolk,  whom  we  maintain,  and  by 
tiie  various  interests. of  the  world,  which  we 
confess  we  love,  cannot  rise  to  your  height, 
nor  join  with  you  in  despising  this  state  of 
things.  If  you  choose  to  hold  only  to  God, 
as  you  have  begun,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
you  have  hitherto  had  this  course  all  to  your- 
self, and  will  so  have  it  henceforth :  we  will 
not  transgress  the  fealty  which  we  owe  to 
the  king."  In  which  last  clause,  as  Franck ' 
observes,  the  bishops  have  insinuated  a  suffi- 
ciently humorous  opposition  of  their  own 
sense  of  duty  and  Anselm's.  But  in  diplo- 
macy wit  may  always  be  parried  by  uncon- 
scious gravity,  and  Anselm  spoiled  the'  joke 
by  his  answer.  "You  have  said  well:  go 
therefore  to  your  Lord,  I  will  hold  to  God. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  having  obtained 
unwilling  permission  from  the  king,  he  gave 
him  his  benediction,  and  left  him  without 
any  immediate  inconvenience  except  that  of 
having  his  baggage  publicly  searched  at  Do- 
ver, to  prevent  his  carrying  off  any  of  the 
king's  goods.  He  proceeded  at  first  to  Lyons, 
and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of 
Pope  Urban,  to  Rome.  At  a  convent  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  resumed  his  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  rewarded  the  brethren  for  their 
hospitality,  by  the  miraculous  discovery  of  a 
medicinal  spring  In  the  same  year  he  vi- 
sited Roger,  Duke  of  Apulia,  in  his  camp  be- 
fore Capua ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
pope  to  the  Council  of  Bari,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
orthodox  formula  of  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  against  the  error  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  used  the  words  through  the  Son  instead 
of  .and  the  Son.  In  return  for  this  service 
the  council  was  ready  to  excommunicate  the 
King  of  England,  who  was  only  saved  by 
Anselm's  intercession,  which  royalty  bad  done 
little  to  deserve.  On  returning  to  Rome 
they  found  answers  to  the  letters,  which  the 
pope  and  the  archbishop  had  sent  to  remon- 
strate with  him.  To  Anselm's  messenger  the 
king  only  swore  that  he  would  have  his  eyes 
torn  out,  if  he  did  not  make  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  country.  To  the  pope  he 
expressed  great  surprise  at  his  proposal  that 
Anselm  should  be  restored  to  his  see.  He 
had  told  him  that  if  he  left  England  he  would 
seize  it.  He  had  done  so,  and  he  had  seized 
it.  The  pope  replied  that  if  the  king  did 
not  restore  the  see  before  Easter,  1099,  he 
would  be  excommunicated  at  the  council  then 
to  be  held  at  Rome :  but  William  managed 
to  get  a  delay  allowed  till  Michaelmas. 


The  council  excommunicated  all  laymen 
who  claimed  to  give  investiture,  and  all  clerks 
who  received  it  from  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  forbade  homage ;  but  nothing  was  done 
in  Anselm's  affair,  and  soon  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Lyons,  where  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Urban  II.  William's  reflections  on  the 
event  are  peculiarly  edifying.  u  When  the 
decease  of  Urban  came  to  the  king's  ear,  he 
answered,  c  Confound  him  who  cares !  (Dei 
odium  habeat  qui  inde  curat).1  And  he 
added,  (  What  kind  of  man  is  the  pope  that 
now  is  V  And  when  they  told  him  that  he 
was  in  some  points  like  Archbishop  Anselm, 
he  said,  (By  the  face  of  God,  if  he  is  such 
an  one,  he  will  not  do  (non  valet).  How- 
ever, let  him  see  to  himself,  for  by  this  and 
that  his  popeship  does  not  get  above  me  this 
time :  meanwhile  I  have  got  my  liberty,  and 
will  do  as  I  like.'  For  he  did  not  think," 
says  the  astounded  narrator,  u  that  the  Pope 
of  the  World  could  have  any  rights  in  his 
kingdom,  except  by  his  permission."  But 
in  1 100,  on  the  £d  of  August,  the  arrow  of 
Walter  Tyrrel  put  an  end  to  William  Rufus 
and  his  disobedience,  and  Henry  the  First 
was  anxious  for  the  countenance  which  An- 
selm had  it  in  his  power  to  afford  to  his  more 
than  doubtful  title. 

Faithful  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
Council,  he  at  once  refused  to  do  homage  to 
the  king ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  question 
of  homage  and  investiture  should  be  left  un- 
decided till  the  result  of  an  application  to  the 
new  pope,  Paschal  II.,  could  be  known  in 
England.  He  rendered  indeed  an  important 
service  to  the  king,  and  enabled  the  oppressed 
people  to  cherish  hopes  which  never  were 
realized,  by  sanctioning  his  marriage  with 
Matilda,  the  granddaughter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  notwithstanding  the  vows  she  had 
taken  as  a  nun  under  the  pressure  of  danger : 
but  it  was  impossible  that  the  kin?,  who  held 
ali  the  maxims  of  his  family,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  confirmed  in  his  principles 
by  his  residence  at  Rome,  should  long  remain 
on  friendly  terms.  The  pope  refused  to  con- 
cede the  points  of  investiture  and  homage, 
with  many  courteous  professions  of  disinter- 
estedness, which,  however,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  wasted  on  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  sagacious  of  the  strong-minded 
Norman  race.  "  If  you  give  up  this  claim," 
said  Paschal,  "  for  God's  sake  :  being  as  it  is 
manifestly  against  God,  which  neither  can 
you  enjoy  nor  we  concede  in  accordance 
with  God  s  will,  or  with  your  salvation  or 
our  own :  whatever  you  ask  afterwards,  as 
far  as  God  permits  us,  we  shall  grant  the 
more  willingly,  and  urge  with  greater  zeal 
your  honour  and  exaltation."   Perhaps  Henry 
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thought  that  hii  present  interest  was  more 
urgent  than  his  prospective  exaltation  by  the 
pope,  for  he  told  Anselm :  "  I  will  not  de- 
stroy the  customs  of  my  ancestors^nor  endure 
in  my  kingdom  one  who  is  not  my  subject." 
But  the  archbishop  was  as  firm  as  tb*  king, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  an  irreparable  breach 
with  the  papal  see  was  at  hand,  when  the 
matter  was  again  postponed  by  another  mis- 
sion to  Rome.  An  admirable  specimen  of 
diplomatic  confusion  followed.  The  pope 
wrote  to  the  king  and  the  primate  in  terms 
of  decided  adherence  to  his  former  resolu- 
tion ,*  but  at  the  same  time  the  three  bishops, 
who  brought  the  letter  to  Henry,  declared 
that  the  pope  had  verbally  authorized  them 
to  concede  the  right  of  investiture,  although 
he  had  not  thought  fit  to  record  this  act  of 
pace  in  writing,  lest  the  other  princes  of 
Christendom  should  lay  claim  to  similar  fa- 
vours. As  might  be  expected,  Henry  adopt- 
ed the  oral,  and  Anselm  the  written  answer. 
The  king  filled  up  two  vacant  bishoprics, 
the  archbishop  refused  to  consecrate  his  no- 
minees, and  they  eventually  preferred  dis- 
grace at  court  to  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
A  third  application  to  the  pope  produced  a 
letter  to  Anselm,  which  he  declined  to  open 
till  he  had  himself,  at  the  king's  request,  left 
England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Paschal.  At  Bee  he 
opened  the  letter,  and  found  a  denial  of  the 
verbal  message,  and  a  declaration  of  the  nul- 
lity of  all  investitures  under  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1103  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  found  there  three  envoys  from 
Henry,  who  had  brought  the  pope  his  usual 
dues  from  England,  with  a  letter  in  which 
the  consequences  of  excessive  strictness  are 
forcibly  hinted  at.  "  Hold  then,  most  illus- 
trious Father,  more  profitable  counsel,  and 
let  your  grace  be  so  moderated  by  it  towards 
us,  thai  you  do  not  compel  me  to  what  I 
should  unwillingly  do,  to  withdraw  my 
obedience  towards  you."  "  Know,"  said 
William  of  Warelwast,  one*of  the  envoys, 
"  whatever  is  said  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
that  my  lord  the  king  of  the  English  will  not, 
if  it  costs  him  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  suffer 
himself  to  be  deprived  of  the  investitures  of 
churches."  Then  the  Successor  of  the 
Apostles  (Vxr  Jlpostolicus),  spoke  briefly, 
thus :  "  I£  as  you  say,  your  king  will  not  for 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom  submit  to  lose  the 
donatives  of  churches — behold,  you  are  to 
know,  I  speak  before  God,  that  not  to  redeem 
his  life  will  Pope  Paschal  ever  permit  him  to 
have  them  with  impunity."  Nevertheless 
of  his  special  favour  the  pope  exempted  the 
king  from  the  constructive  excommunication 
which  he  had  incurred  by  granting  investi- 
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tares :  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  king  was  more  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  that  the  pope  was  not  quite  so  like  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  as  William  Rufus  had  been 
told. 

Tired  out  with  the  delays  of  Rome,  Anselm 
retired  to  Lyons:  having  rejected,  without 
hesitation,  an  overture  to  desert  the  papal 
cause.  In  1105  Paschal  excommunicated 
the  king's  advisers,  as  well  as  all  who  had  re- 
ceived investiture  from  him.  The  danger 
approached  the  king  himself  so  nearly  that  he 
became  alarmed  for  the  temporal  and  his 
sister  Adela  of  Blob  for  the  spiritual  conse- 
quences of  the  censure.  Through  her  media- 
tion negotiations  were  reopened  with  Anselm, 
but  with  little  result.  The  king  and  the 
primate  were  both  determined,  and  both 
said  what  they  meant.  There  was  fortunately 
an  opening  for  diplomacy  always  left  at 
Rome;  and  at  last,  in  1106,  verbosa  et 
grandit  epistola  venit,  conceding  the  main 
point  of  homage  in  terms  of  pretension  which 
contrast  whimsically  with  the  gentle  humility 
with  which  the  pope  had  asserted  his  full 
pretensions  five  years  before.  Commencing 
with  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  inclining  the 
heart  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  obedience 
of  the  apostolic  see,  a  blessing  which  his 
Holiness  alone  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
of,  he  proceeds  with  attributing  this  assumed 
result  to  Amelia's  prayers,  and  informs  the 
archbishop  that  his  condescension  arises  from 
compassion  to  the  fallen,  and  judiciously  re- 
marks that  a  man  must  bend  to  lift  up  those  . 
who  lie  on  the  ground :  bending  may  indeed 
be  mistaken  for  falling,  but  it  is  in  reality 
only  a  form  of  standing.  "  Therefore  we 
absolve  you,  venerable  brother  in  Christ, 
from  that  prohibition,  or,  as  you  suppose!' 
(and  well  he  might),  "  excommunication, 
which  you  are  aware  was  issued  by  our  pre- 
decessor of  holy  memory,  Pope  Urban,  against 
homage  and  investitures."  Anselm  is  to 
absolve  those  who  have  accepted  by  investi- 
ture, and  their  abettors:  and  in  fcture  he  is 
not  to  exclude  from  the  blessings  of  the 
Church,  persons  who  have  received  promotion 
and  done  homage,  excepting  always  investi- 
ture :  and  this  condescension  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  is  to  continue,  until  "  by  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God,  the  king's  heart  is 
softened  into  giving  up  this  practice  by  the 
showers  of  your  preaching :"  a  limitation  of 
time  to  which  Henry  could  not  reasonably 
object.  He  might  well  congratulate  himself 
on  the  result  of  his  firmness.  Rome  had  had 
every  advantage  of  position.  At  the  worst 
the  pope  could  only  lose  his  revenues  and 
patronage  in  England,  while  it  is  certain  that 
his  direct   and  open  hostility  would  have 
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shaken  Henry's  throne.  Even  if  Henry  had 
not  been  in  danger  from  his  brother's  claims 
to  inheritance,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
English  nation  would  have  risen  unanimously 
to  maintain  a  holy  war  against  the  Norman 
invaders.  The  right  to  demand  homage  from 
ecclesiastics  now  made  him  their  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  and  he  may  probably  have 
considered  success  in  the  matter  of  investitures 
as  hopeless  for  the  present.  With  the  va- 
pouring language  with  which  his  adversary 
covered  his  retreat,  he  was  far  too  wise  to 
quarrel ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  received 
absolution  for  bis  past  disobedience,  in  con- 
sideration of  continuing  the  same  conduct  in 
obedience  to  the  pope,  with  dutiful  submission 
and  gratitude. 

The  world,  meantime,  no  doubt  thought 
Anselm  defeated.  He  had  been  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  king  in  many  ways,  during 
his  residence  in  France.  At  a  synod  held  in 
London  during  his  last  residence  in  Eng- 
land, he  bad  procured  the  enactment  of  vari- 
ous canons  for  the  government  of  the  clergy 
and  reformation  of  morals.  For  the  violation 
of  these  rules,  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of 
imposing  fines  to  the  great  impoverishment 
of  the  clergy.  When  Anselm  complained 
of  this  usurpation  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  king 
replied  that  he  had  thought  to  gratify  him  by 
carrying  out  bis  views :  and  he  could  obtain 
no  further  satisfaction.  Now,  also,  after  he 
had  spent  so  many  years  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  Rome,  the  claims  for  which  he  had 
been  contending  were  renounced,  and  he  was 
left  to  struggle  alone  or  to  submit.  But  the 
archbishop  had  never  been  acting  from  self- 
ish views.  He  had  opposed  the  king  from 
loyalty  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  he 
now  submitted  willingly  to  the  same  authority. 
In  1106  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
king.  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was 
employed  in  exertions  for  the  reformation  of 
discipline,  and  especially  for  the  enforcement 
of  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  His  only  re- 
maining dispute  with  Henry  arose  from  a  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  conflict  for  the  primacy 
between  Canterbury  and  York.  He  had 
summoned  the  Archbishop  Thomas  to  appear 
at  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated,  and  the 
king  had  written  from  Normandy  to  request 
that  the  matter  might  be  postponed  till  his  re- 
turn to  England.  But  Anselm  was  as  un- 
compromising as  of  old.  "  As  to  the  delay 
which  the  king  had  commanded  to  be  granted 
to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  let  him  be 
assured  that  he  (Anselm)  would  rather  submit 
.  to  be  cut  limb  from  limb  than  ever  grant  it 
for  an  hour  in  a  matter  in  which  he  knew 
that  he  (Thomas)  had  set  himself  up  unjustly 


and  in  opposition  to  God,  in  contradiction  to 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Holy  Fathers." 
Henry  did  not  persevere,  and  Thomas  was 
obliged  to.  submit.  In  the  same  year,  1109, 
an  illness  under  which  Anselm  had  suffered 
for  two  years,  assumed  alarming  symptoms ; 
and  on  Palm  Sunday  one  of  his  attendants 
observed  that  it  seemed  as  if  at  Easter  be 
would  take  leave  of  temporal  things,  and 
pass  into  the  kingdom*  of  his  Lord.  Anselm 
said  that  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  that  he  would  gladly  live  till  he  had  solv- 
ed certain  questions  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  soul.  Three  days  afterwards  he  died, 
having  first  left  his  blessing  to  the  king,  his 
family,  and  people. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Franck,  that  a 
stronger  historical  interest  attaches  itself  to 
one  who  like  Anselm  represents  and  carries 
out  the  spirit  of  his  time,  than  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful opponent  of  prevailing  opinions  like  Abe- 
lard.     If  Anselm  had  been  a  mere  philoso- 
pher, or  even  if  he  had  added  to  his  intellec- 
tual greatness,  his  purity  of  life  and  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  his  receiving 
undue  honour  at  the  expense  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     But  when  we  find  him 
deeply  engaged  in  the  conflicts  which  then 
excited  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  see  that 
he  felt  himself  and  was  felt  by  his  contempo- 
raries to  be  one  among  many,  and  hot  an  ex- 
ception to  his  time,  the  whole  generation 
rises  before  us  in  greater  distinctness  and  im- 
portance.     William  and  Henry  and    their 
counsellors  must  have  stood  in  some  respects 
on  a  level  with  Anselm,  before  their  contests 
with  him  could  have  assumed  so  determined 
a  character.     There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
history. of  which  we  have  given  a  short  sum- 
mary.   The  facts  may  be  found  in  the  most 
common  and  familiar  books ;  but  unless  they 
are  considered  with  relation  to  some  one  cha- 
racter, they  generally  assume  the  misty  unre- 
ality  which  confuses  the  greater  portion  of 
history.  The  result  of  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actual  life  of  men  is  almost  al- 
ways to  satisfy  the  student  that  the  decisive 
step  from  barbarism  to    civilisation  occurs 
much  earlier  in  the  scale  of  history,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.     The  highest  fruit  of 
civilisation  is  on  the  one  hand  a  religious  re- 
gard to  duty,  on  the  other  a  capacity  for  ab- 
stract thought :  yet  these  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced the  soonest.     They  are  not  to  be  set 
aside,  as  monkish  fanaticism  and  jargon  of  the 
schools,  because  they  are  found  in  company 
with  judicial   combats,  serfdom,   and   floors 
strewn  with  rushes.     That  the  European  of 
the  eleventh  century  differed  greatly  from  his 
descendant  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
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is  very  true :  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
almost  equally  removed  with  ourselves  from 
the  position  of  a  savage.  We  can  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  the  sense  in  which  an  Anglo- 
Indian  feels  himself  the  friend  or  enemy  of  a 
Mussulman  or  Hindoo  statesman,  and  in  quite 
a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  a  mis- 
sionary recognizes  the  claims  of  a  New  Zea- 
lander.  Whether  the  essential  elements  of 
civilisation  admit  of*  increase,  or  of  any 
change  but  a  more  general  application ;  whe- 
ther the  progress  of  a  nation  in  social  im- 
provement and  mechanical  convenience  is 
identical  or  unconnected  with,  or  rather  in 
some  way  proportional  to,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advance  of  its  chief  men ;  are  ques- 
tions which  it  will  be  enough  to  suggest, 
without  at  present  offering  an  answer  to 
them. 

A  more  special  observation  may  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  relative  advancement  of 
the  laity  and  the  Church.  How  far  William 
Rufus  was  removed  from  the  modern  ideal  of 
a  king  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  suggest  the  very  small 
changes  of  character  and  opinion,  which 
would  make  Anselm  an  excellent  archbishop 
in  the  present  day.  The  State  had  itself  to 
develope :  the  Church,  resting  on  its  ancient 
principles,  had  little  to  change  in  the  course 
of  ages.  Always  appealing  in  words  to  reli- 
gious duty,  it  often  represented  in  practice 
die  resistance  of  Right  to  Power.  It  naturally 
thought  its  own  principle  the  one  thing  ne- 
cessary :  we  may  be  contented  to  recognize 
it  as  having  been  indispensable.  It  was  the 
regulator,  though  not  the  main-spring  of  soci- 
ety. And  so  among  individual  churchmen, 
purity  and  gentleness,  arid  firmness,  were 
considered  then  as  now  the  essential  elements 
of  a  virtuous  character.  In  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  Norman  chiefs  the  materials  of 
future  excellence  were  contained.  When 
many  centuries  had  worked  out  the  distinctive 
English  character,  it  had  still  to  complete  it- 
self by  adopting  the  same  religious  element 
which  had  been  presented  by  churchmen  like 
Anselm  to  the  first  rough  founders  of  the  na- 
tional history.  The  saintly  character,  incom- 
plete as  it  is  in  itself,  has  received  little 
change.  It  still  keeps  itself  pure  from  the 
world,  and  it  has  not  yet  discovered  that  it  is 
its  calling  to  use  and  perfect  the  world.  With 
some  merely  external  changes,  such  as  the 
discontinuance  of  miracles  by  holy  prelates,  it 
has  always  remained  and  will  long  remain  the 
same. 


Akt.  III.— Crimes  CUibru.  (Celebrated 
Crimes.)  Far  Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris. 
1841. 

The  most  voluminous  literary  workman  we 
know — out  of  our  own  happy  country — is 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas.  We  have  not- 
withstanding the  rare  good  fortune,  here,  to 
congratulate  him  on  having  laboured  skilfully 
and  to  some  purpose.  We  cannot  but  grieve 
that  it  wiH  occur  to  us,  before  even  our  pre- 
sent number  closes,  to  throw  some  less  flat- 
tering light  on  his  remarkably  prolific  style: 
but  we  are  all  the  more  anxious  just  now  to 
do  full  justice  to  a  book,  in  which  the  writer 
seems  to  have  taken  greater  pains  than  on 
any  former  occasion  to  do  justice  to  himself. 
M.  Dumas  has  two  elements  in  his  nature — 
that  of  the  dramatist,  and  that  of  the  minute 
historian.  By  the  union  of  these,  in  his 
more  successful  efforts,  he  has  hoped  to  infuse 
a  new  spirit  both  into  history  and  romance, 
vivifying  the  former,  while  he  gives  veracity 
to  the  latter.  The  union,  however,  has  not 
been  always  complete :  indeed  he  seems  to 
assume  either  character  alternately:  and  in- 
stead of  being  completely  the  historical  ro- 
mancist  or  the  romantic  historian,  he  exhibits 
himself  by  turns,  as  the  thorough  dramatic  ro- 
mancist  and  the  thorough  historian,  not  only 
in  one  and  the  same  work,  but  in  one  and 
the  same  volume,  in  one  and  the  same 
chapter.  In  spite  of  this  peculiarity,  or 
rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  pecu- 
liarity, M.  Dumas,  when  at  his  best,  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  in  the  way  of  rendering 
the  general  reader  acquainted  with  a  wide 
range  of  history.  Not  a  mere  artist,  be  has 
nevertheless  in  his  historical  tales  been  able  at 
once  to  seize  on  those  dramatic  "effects" 
which  have  so  much  distinguished  his  theatri- 
cal career,  and  to  give  those  sharp  and  dis- 
tinct reproductions  of  character  which  alone 
can  present  to  the  reader  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  an  age : — not  a  mere  historian,  he  has  ne- 
vertheless carefully  consulted  the  original 
sources  of  information,  has  weighed  testimo- 
nies, elicited  theories,  and,  at  the  risk  of  te- 
diousness,  has  interpolated  the  poetry  of 
history,  with  its  most  thorough  prose.  Had 
he  been  more  of  the  artist,  he  would  have 
paused  ere  he  interrupted  the  chain  of  his  nar- 
rative with  the  detailed  history  of  a  period, 
and  we  should  have  lost  much  of  the  curious 
and  well-arranged  information  of  the  careful 
compiler.  Had  he  been  mpre  of  the  histori- 
an, the  vivid  touches  which  impart  such  a 
charm  to  his  writings,  and  give  them  a  deeper 
truth  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
mere  record  of  names  and  dates,  would  have 
been  wanting.  Those  who  only  know  Du- 
mas by  his  inaccuracies  when  treating  of 
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English  subject*  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  for 
instance  in  his  play  of  Ktan,  may  smile  in- 
credulously at  this  mention  of  his  carefulness ; 
but  let  any  impartial  reader  take  his  Crimes 
C£Ubresy  and  observe  his  careful  reference  to 
authority,  his  skilful  records  of  history,  his 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  chain  of  events, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  praise  in  this  respect 
is  not  wrongly  bestowed. 
.  Under  the  head  of  Crimes  Celibres,  JVL 
Dumas  has  collected  a  remarkable  race  of  he- 
roes and  heroines.  He  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  age  or  country.  It  is  enough  for  him 
that  an  individual  has  been  criminal,  and  has 
been  celebrated,  to  find  a  nook  in  his  four 
volumes.  The  ambitious  criminal  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  who  sweeps  away  the  human  obsta- 
cles in  his  path  by  doses  of  mysterious  poison ; 
the  profligate  criminal  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  stabs  a  lady  that  will  be  virtuous, 
or  steals  an  heir  to  come  into  possession  of  an 
estate ;  the  high-souled  German  criminal,  who 
from  a  mistaken  notion  rids  the  world  of  a 
contemptible  politician ;  and  the  cold-blooded 
Russian  criminal,  who  sees  her  lover  lifeless 
before  her,  yet  refuses  to  utter  a  sound  of 
grief  aloud,  lest  it  may  compromise  her  hon- 
our— all  these  are  the  subjects  of  M.  Dumas's 
very  interesting  work.  Each  of  these  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  short  tale,  or  history  :  either 
of  which  it  may  be  called,  accordingly  as  the 
character  of  the  author  as  an  artist  or  a 
chronicler  (and  in  every  tale  he  appears  in 
both  these  characters  distinctly)  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  all  these  narratives  there 
is  a  similarity  of  form  ;  in  all  of  them  the  au- 
thor darts  at  first  in  medias  res,  and  forms  a 
striking  dramatical  group  :  and  in  all  of  them 
likewise  does  he  soon  drop  into  the  orderly 
narrator.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  M.  Dumas 
that  his  strongest  "  effect"  is  invariably  at  the 
opening  of  his  story. 

In  respect  to  dates,  the  first  of  his  crimi- 
nals is  the  unfortunate  Queen  Giovanna  of 
Naples — the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  charged  with  a  similar 
crime,  and  about  whose  character  there  are 
as  many  conflicting  opinions.  Dumas  boasts 
of  his  accuracy  in  the  history  of  this  sove- 
reign, having  consulted  all  the  Italian  chroni- 
clers of  the  dreadful  events  of  her  reign,  par- 
ticularly Domenico  Gravina ;  and  though  he 
makes  her  guilty  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
he  represents  her  rather  as  misled  than  of  a 
depraved  disposition;  and  while  admitting 
her  crime,  keepfl  it  in  the  background.  Our 
own  conviction,  based  upon  the  testimonies 
of  Boccacio,  Petrarch,  and  Giannone,  is  that 
the  Queen  of  Naples  was  innocent;  but  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  per- 
haps profitless  discussion  at  present,  we  will 


take  the  narrative  of  M.  Dumas  as  he  has 
given  it. 

Poor  Giovanna,  living  in  a  most  uncon- 
scientious period,  had  the  misfortune  to  pos- 
sess a  most  conscientious  grandfather.  The 
voluptuousness  and  violence  of  an  age  of 
semi-civilisation — the  age  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccacio,  and  of  racks  and  red-hot  pincers — 
imbued  the  atmosphere  which  she  breathed. 
Evil  advisers  and  evil  companions  bad  laid 
the  train  which  was  to  ruin  the  lovely  victim, 
but  it  was  the  virtuous  grandfather  thai  fired 
it.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  of  Naples,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Cari- 
bert,  son  of  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  who  had 
died  king  of  Hungary,  and  Robert,  the  eldest 
living  son,  contested  the  crown.  The  pope 
decided  in  favour  of  Robert:  but  though  his 
decision  was  not  only  given  with  that  spir- 
itual authority  which  had  such  weight  in  a 
superstitious  age,  but  also  with  the  temporal 
authority  of  feudal  lord  of  Naples,  the  con- 
science of  the  scrupulous  Robert,  called  the 
"  Wise,"  was  not  satisfied ;  and  he  felt  he 
was  fulfilling  an  imperative  duty  by  turning 
the  Angevin  succession  again  into  that  direct 
line  from  which,  in  his  person,  it  had  deviat- 
ed. The  plan  he  fixed  upon  was  the  mar- 
riage of  Giovanna,  his  grand-daughter  and  heir- 
ess, with  Andreas  of  Hungary,  youngest  son 
of  Caribert.  Never  did  good  intentions  pro- 
duce a  more  disastrous  result.  The  spoiled 
child  of  the  south,  and  the  uncouth  son  of  the 
north,  detested  each  other  from  the  depths  of 
their  hearts :  one  joyed  in  the  luxuries  of  a 
court  life,  the  other  revelled  only  in  the  de- 
lights of  the  chase,  and  mutual  contempt  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  two  characters. 

It  is  with  the  deathbed  of  Robert  that  M. 
Dumas  opens  his  narrative,  and  with  a  mas- 
terly hand  groups  round  it  all  the  characters 
who  are  to  take  a  part  in  the  tremendous  tra- 
gedy that  follows :  in  which  all  the  Neapo- 
litan branch  of  the  House  of  Anjou  seem  as  if 
they  bad  gathered  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  each  other.  Giovanna  is  de- 
scribed with  large  black  eyes,-  with  glossy 
raven  locks,  with  a  delicate  mouth  and  open 
brow,  the  ensemble  conveying  an  impression 
of  gentleness  and  melancholy.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  says  M.  Dumas,  that  her  dying 
grandfather  took  her  for  an  angel  sent  by  God 
to  console  him  in  his  agonies.  Near  her  is 
her  sister  Mary,  attended  by  a  clique  of  per- 
sons, who,  though  not  of  the  royal  family,  be- 
come frightfully  prominent,  both  for  their 
crimes  and  their  terrible  end.  These  are 
Filippa,  the  grand  seneschal  and  governess  of 
the  princesses ;  with  her  son  Robert,  the  count 
of  Terlizza ;  and  Dona  Cancia,  a  profligate 
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lady  of  the  court  The  uncouth  husband  of 
poor  Giovanna,  Andreas  of  Hungary;  and 
Brother  Robert,  his  priestly  tutor';  form  the 
second  group.  The  third  consists  of  the, 
Tarentine  branch  of  the  royal  family.  The 
deceased  prince  of  Tarento  was  brother  to 
Robert  of  Naples :  and  the  family  he  has  left 
consists  of  Catharine,  his  widow,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  Greek  emperor,  Baldwin  II. ;  and 
her  three  sons,  Robert,  Philip,  and  Louis. 
The  Durazzo  branch  forms  the  fourth  group: 
consisting  of  Agnes,  widow  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Durazzo  and  Albania,  another  brother  of 
Robert  of  Naples;  and  her  sons,  Charles, 
Louis  of  Gravina,  and  Robert,  prince  of  Mo- 
rea.  The  counts  of  Artois,  Charles  and  his 
son  Bertrand,  and  the  wife  of  King  Robert, 
complete  the  assemblage.  The  "  wise"  king 
died  proclaiming  Giovannaand  Andreas  heirs 
to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  breath  out  of  his  body,  than  the  kingdom 
began  to  divide  itself  into,  a  Neapolitan  and 
Hungarian  faction.  From  various  motives 
every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  besides  the 
family  of  the  governess  Filippa,  had  regarded 
Giovanna  with  a  wistful  eye,  whether  from 
motives  of  love  or  of  ambition  ;  and  all,  how- 
ever opposed  to  each  other,  united  in  showing 
disrespect  to  the  young  Hungarian,  who  had 
to  contend  with  the  designs  of  his  ambitious 
kinsmen,  and  with  the  antipathy  of-  a  nation. 
To  her  son  Robert  had  the  governess,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Dumas's  authorities,  already  be- 
trayed the  virtue  of  her  pupil  Giovanna,  who 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  insolence  of 
this  juvenile  paramour,  and  sought  for  solace 
in  the  more  tender  devotion  of  Bertrand  of 
Artois.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  one  of  those 
specimens  of  unscrupulous  policy  and  cruelty 
which  one  marvels  to  rind  out  of  the  Borgia 
family,  was  another  candidate  for  the  affec- 
tions, and  also  for  the  hand  of  Giovanna :  since 
as  for  Andreas,  he  was  only  regarded  as  a 
troublesome  incumbrance,  who  might  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  Circumstances,  however, 
marshalled  out  the  heads  of  the  two  contend- 
ing factions  in  a  way  which  had  not  been  at 
first  anticipated ;  for  Charles  of  Durazzo,  dis- 
gusted with  the  indifference  of  Giovanna, 
courted  an  intimacy  with  Andreas  and  be- 
came one  of  the  heads  of  the  Hungarian 
party;  while  the  Neapolitans  were  headed 
by  the  princes  of  Tarento.  The  dislike 
which  had  long  been  fostered  by  the  two 
sovereigns  of  Naples  now  produced  an  open 
rupture.  Giovanna  and  Andreas  both  per- 
formed acts  as  if  possessed  each  of  sole  power, 
and  at  last  the  Neapolitan. party,  whom  Gio- 
vanna had  joined,  resolved  on  the  death  of 
Andreas. 

Charles  of  Durazzo  was,  as  Dumas  says,  not 


one  to  whom  die  love  of  a  woman  or  the 
life  of  a  man  would  appear  of  any  moment, 
when  placed  in  the  career  of  his  ambition ; 
nor  was  he  one  on  whose  conscience  the  dy- 
ing injunctions  of  an  old  kine  would  make 
any  particular  impression.  The  old  king 
Robert  had  declared  Maria,  the  sister  of  Gio- 
vanna, the  heiress  of  several  of  his  demesnes ; 
and  had  ordered  that  she  should  marry  either 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  or  the  grandson  of 
the  King  of  France :  but  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
having  faired  in  obtaining  Giovanna,  had  re- 
solved on  possessing  Maria ;  and  accordingly 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1343,  the  young  lady, 
to  the  alarm  of  her  sister,  was  missing.  The 
mystery  continued  for  about  a  month,  and 
the  court  could  only  suspect  and  mourn, 
when  everybody  was  astonished  by  the  re- 
appearance of  Maria,  from  the  palace  of  Du- 
razzo, and  she  was  married  to  Charles  at  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Naples,  amid  the 
greatest  splendour.  The  permission  of  the 
pope,  Clement  VI.,  had  been  obtained  for  this 
extraordinary  marriage;  and  much  as  it 
might  be  disliked,  it  could  only  be  opposed 
in  suppressed  murmurs.  Party  feeling  in 
the  mean  while  became  more  violent.  It 
was  a  sort  of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  Nea- 
politan nobility  to  sympathise  with  Giovan- 
na, and  Bertrand  of  Artois  was  too  successful 
a  lover  not  to  declare  for  the  party  of  his 
royal  mistress,  and  to  offer  himself  as  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance  against  the  origin  of 
all  her  calamities,  the  unfortunate  and  doom- 
ed Andreas.  The  Neapolitan  people  also 
hated  the  soldiers  of  the  Hungarian,  and  the 
quarrels  in  -the  low  resorts  of  debauchery 
were  the  echoes  of  the  bickerings  of  the  court. 
Each  of  the  contending  powers,  that  is,  Gio- 
vanna and  her  husband,  seemed  to  be  promis- 
ed exclusive  sway :  and,  in  short,  all  seem- 
ed ripening  for  some  desperate  act.  The 
Counts  of  Artois,  the  terrible  governess  with 
all  her  family,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  queen  herself  (if  this  version  of  the 
tale  is  to  be  credited),  had  conspired  to  mux 
der  Andreas ;  and  Charles  of  Durazzo,  appa- 
rently his  friend,  had  secretly  promoted  the 
scheme.  A  hunting  expedition  was  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  a  convent  at  Aversia 
was  the  scene  where  the  great  crime,  that 
was  to  entail  such  misery  on  all  concerned 
in  it,  was  perpetrated.  At  this  convent  An- 
dreas and  all  the  court,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  conspirators  against  his  life,  passed  the 
night  which  was  to  precede  several  days 
spent  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Early 
in  the  morning  that  followed  this  fatal  night, 
Andreas  was  aroused  by  repeated  knocks  at 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  no  sooner,  ac- 
cording to  Gravina's  account,  did  he  show 
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himself  than  all  the  conspirators  darted  upon 
him  at  once,  and  attempted  to  strangle  him. 
The  reason  they  did  not  adopt  a  more  expe- 
dition method  of  ridding  themselves  of  a 
noxious  rival,  seems  to  have  been,  that  they 
supposed  he  was  in  possession  of  a  charm 
which  protected  him  against  the  effects  of 
steel  and  poison.  With  tremendous  courage 
did  he  defend  himself  against  the  attempts  of 
his  assassins.  He  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
chamber,  but  a  creature  of  Durazzo's  pre- 
vented his  retreat  by  thrusting  his  dagger  as 
a  bolt  into  the  staples  of  his  door.  Bertrand 
of  Artois  dragged  him  to  a  balcony,  which 
overlooked  a  garden,  and  from  that  he  was 
hung  by  a  cord,  which,  according  to  Dumas's 
narrative,  was  made  by  his  wife  of  silk  and 
gold. 

No  sooner  was  this  murder  accomplished, 
than  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  bad  acted  in  it 
by  secret  agents  alone  and  was  left  at  liberty 
to  espouse  what  party  he  pleased,  placed  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  the  Hungarians  $  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  whom  he  kept  exposed  for 
two  entire  days,  the  body  of  poor  Andreas. 
The  semi-savages,  devoted  to  their  master, 
could  utter  but  one  cry,  and  that  was  a  cry 
for  vengeance ;  while  Charles,  availing  him- 
self of  his  power,  and  being,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Maria,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
case  Giovanna  should  die  without  issue,  at- 
tempted to  exercise  an  absolute  sway  over 
the  queen,  exacting  from  her  that  she  should 
not  marry  again  without  bis  consent,  and 
should  make  him  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  title 
which  had  been  borne  by  her  father.  Gio- 
vanna  writhed  beneath  the  insolence  of  her 
haughty  relation,  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
by  a  detestable  scheme,  offered  to  avenge  her 
wrongs.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  made  to  be- 
lieve that  his  mother,  long  since  a  widow, 
was  pregnant,  and  to  remove  ihe  stain  from 
the  family  honour,  he  became  a  matricide, 
murdering  the  only  virtuous  woman  that  ex- 
isted in  one  of  the  most  profligate  courts  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  But  Charles, 
though  cast  down,  was  not  crushed ;  and  the 
revenge  he  took  on  those  of  his  enemies  of  the 
court  who  fell  within  his  reach,  was  attended 
with  all  that  refinement  of  cruelty  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tyrants  of 
the  middle  ages  were  epicures  in  their  vin- 
dictiveness."  Taking  upon  himself  the  charac- 
ter of  avenger  of  Andreas,  he  found  an  easy 
ally  in  the  pope,  and  a  bull  was  addressed  to 
the  justiciary  of  Sicily,  ordering  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  severity  against  the  mur- 
derers. At  the  same  time  the  pope  was  not 
so  thorough  an  abetter  as  Charles  could  have 
desired ;  for  he  gave  secret  directions  to  the 
justiciary,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 


principles  of  the  time,  to  reserve  his  tortures 
for  the  more  humble  participators  in  the 
crime,  while  those  of  the  blood-royal  were  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

Then  began  the  series  of  horrors  to  which 
the  murder  of  Andreas  was  the  horrible  intro- 
duction. The  unfortunate  criminals — that  is 
to  say,  those  whom  the  justiciary  alone  was 
allowed  to  touch — were  tortured  against  the 
mast  of  a  galley,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the 
people  in  general,  and  of  Charles  of  Durazzo 
in  particular,  who  was  in  all  his  glory,  and 
wore  a  black  garment  to  feign  sorrow  for  the 
murdered  Hungarian.  Joyfully  would  he 
have  heard  the  denunciation  of  the  royal  as- 
sassins from  the  humbler  culprits ;  every  mo* 
ment  was  to  him  a  moment  of  vindictive  ex- 
pectation; but  the  cunning  justiciary  had 
attached  a  fish-hook  to  the  tongue  (!)  of  each 
of  the  victims,  and  no  matter  how  their  forti- 
tude might  quail  beneath  the  tortures  which 
were  inflicted  upon  them,  they  were  at  least 
prevented  from  doing  any  mischief  by  their 
confessions.  The  governess  and  all  her  fami- 
ly,— the  son  to  whom  she  had  betrayed  Gio- 
vanna, her  two  daughters,  the  eldest  not  above 
nineteen,  and  their  husbands, — were  all  exe- 
cuted :  and  as  they  had  before  been  tortured 
on  the  pretext  of  extorting  a  confession,  so 
were  they  now,  in  mere  wantonness,  tortured 
on  their  way  to  the  burning  pile,  amid  the 
savage  exultations  of  the  populace,  who  at 
last  dragged  their  bones  from  the  blazing  heap 
to  make  trinkets  in  memory  of  the  occasion. 

But  the  great  culprits  did  not  escape  with 
impunity.  Providence  seems  to  have  mark- 
ed out  destruction  for  all  who  were  concern- 
ed in  the  death  of  the  uncouth,  and  unpol* 
ished,  but  innocent  Andreas.  Bertrand  and 
Giovanna  at  once  became  disgusted  with 
each  other,  from  their  participation  in  the 
horrible  crime,  and  the  affections  of  the 
queen  were  transferred  to  Louis  of  Tarento, 
the  younger  son  of  the  Empress  Catharine. 
Again  was  Naples  torn  into  two  factions,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  which  was  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo, while  Louis  led  the  other.  Louis 
himself  was  unconnected  with  the  murder  of 
Andreas ;  but  his  mother  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  did  she  show 
any  inclination  to  recede  from  her  career  of 
guilt.  Her  son  needing  money  to  resist  his 
formidable  opponent,  the  readiest  expedient 
was  to  plunder  the  old  Count  of  Artois, 
Charles,  who  on  the  first  outbreak  of  ven- 
geance against  the  murderers  of  Andreas  had 
fled  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Agatha.  Catharine 
undertook  the  delicate  mission;  visited  the 
fortress  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers; 
robbed  the  wealthy  old  man  of  the  whole  of 
his  vast  property,  at  the  loss  of  which  he 
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died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while  his  son  Ber- 
trand,  the  former  paramour  of  Giovanna, 
hanged  himself. 

Though  by  this  audacious  proceeding  the 
court  party  suddenly  found  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  immense  wealth,  their  difficulties 
were  not  over  yet.     Charles  of  Durazzo,  act- 
ing as  Ludovico  of  Milan  did  in  a  subsequent 
age,  and  with  equal  want  of  foresight,  invited 
Louis  king  of  Hungary,  the  elder  brother  of 
Andreas,  into  Naples,  hoping  that  he  had  se- 
cured an  ally,  whereas  he  had  only  attained 
a  destroyer.     The  entrance  of  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary was  one  of  those  events  which  have  been 
considered  as  scouiges  for  the  punishment  of 
a  guilty  race.     The  court  of  Naples  trembled 
at  his  approach :  Giovanna  presented  Louis 
of  Tarento  to  her  barons  as  her  husband,  and 
made  them  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him ; 
but  the  army  of  Hungary  progressed,  and  was 
not  to  be  retarded  in  the  work  of  vengeance. 
No  sooner  had  the  Hungarian  reached  Bene- 
vento,  than  envoys  from  Naples  waited  upon 
him  to  swear  their  allegiance,  and  the  unhap- 
py Giovanna  and  her  husband  Louis  fled  for 
Provence.     At  Aversa,  the  scene  of  the  mur- 1 
der  of  Andreas,  did  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  . 
Robert  of  Tarento,  as  the  eldest  represents- 1 
tives  of  two  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
meet  Louis  of  Hungary,  with  all  the  desire  of  j 
further  conciliating  him  by  the  most  implicit  • 
obedience.     They  were   received  with  the! 
greatest  civility  and  kindness,  and  Charles  of 
Durazzo  was  completely  blinded  to  the  fate ; 
that  was  prepared  for  him.     In  vain  had  he ! 
been  as  secret  as  possible  in  furthering  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators  against  Andreas; 
in  vain  had  he  most  forcibly  disclaimed  con- 
nection with  them,  by  inflicting  tortures  on 
all  that  he  could  reach :  the  King  of  Hunga- 
ry regarded  him  as  his  brother's  murderer, 
and,  entrapped  at  Aversa,  he  was  beheaded 
by   Hungarian  soldiers  under  circumstances 
which  would  call  for  pity,  were  not  the  sen- 
timent utterly  unfitted  for  this  disgrace  to  the 
human  species.     On  went  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary like  an  Attila  in  miniature.     His  entry 
into  Naples  was  a  triumph,  and  the  most 
wholesale  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his 
brother  attended  it.     Razors,  wheels,  and  red- 
hot  pincers,  the  curse  of  the  middle  ages  and 
the  delight  of  M.  Dumas,  were  again  in  re- 
quisition ;  and  the  means  which  Durazzo  had 
used  partly  as  a  feint,  were  adopted  with  a 
thorough  sense  of  enjoyment  by  the  avenger 
of  the  north. 

During  this  time,  Provence  was  the  scene 
of  a  triumph  of  another  kind.  The  beauty, 
the  misfortunes  of  Giovanna,  had  conspired 
to  give  her  an  interest  in  this  native  land  of 
poetry  and  romance.     At  Avignon  the  recep 


tion  of  her  and  her  husband  was  magnificent : 
songs  to  her  praise  were  chanted  in  her  path ; 
the  bells  rang  as  at  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
church;  the  pope,  Clement  VI.,  gave  the 
warmest  welcome :  and  in  short  the  reception 
was  such  as  should  have  been  offered  to  a 
spirit  descended  from  a  purer  region,  rather  , 
than  to  one  on  whom  suspicion,  at  least,  had 
fixed  a  murder,  which  even  in  an  age  used  to 
horrors  had  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled atrocity.  As  if  these  honours  were 
not  enough,  a  still  greater  triumph  awaited 
her :  and  the  endeavour  of  her  terrible  enemy 
of  Hungary  to  destroy,  only  made  her  shine 
forth  with  greater  lustre.  King  Louis  sent 
ambassadors  to  Avignon  to  demand  the  con- 
demnation of  the  queen ;  and  the  heroine,  for 
so  she  must  be  called,  pleaded  her  own  cause. 
The  pope  was  the  judge,  the  ambassadors 
from  Hungary  were  the  accusers,  and  all  the 
ambassadors  from  Europe  were  present  at 
this  wonderful  trial. 

"  Her  gait,"  says  Dumas,  "  was  at  once  so 
modest  and  so  proud,  her  brow  so  melancholy 
and  so  pure,  her  look  so  full  of  abandon  and  of 
confidence,  that  all  hearts  were  on  her  side  before 
she  spoke.  Giovanna  was  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  magnificent 
beauty;  but  the  brilliancy  of  her  transparent 
satin  skin  was  tempered  by  extreme  paleness, 
and  her  sunken  cheeks  bore  the  marks  of  suffer- 
ing and  remorse.  She  spoke  with  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  dry  her  moistened  and  brilliant  eyes,  or 
to  heave  one  of  those  sighs  which  go  directly  to 
the  heart.  With  such  a  lively  grief  did  she  re- 
count the  death  of  her  husband,  with  such  fright- 
ful truth  did  she  depict  the  utter  confusion  with 
which  she  had  been  seized,  and  with  such  energy 
of  despair  did  she  clasp  her  hands  to  her  forehead 
as  if  distracted  at  the  terrible  event,  that  the 
whole  assembly  trembled  with  horror  and  com- 
passion. And  indeed,  at  this  moment,  if  her  re- 
cital was  false,  her  anger  was  real  and  terrible. 
An  angel  blasted  by  crime,  she  lied  like  Satan, 
but  also,  like  Satan,  she  was  torn  by  the  infinite 
tortures  of  pride  and  of  remorse." 

The  result  of  the  affair  was  that  Giovanna 
was  declared  innocent  5  that  her  marriage, 
which  had  been  a  very  doubtful  union,  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope ;  and  that  the  Hun- 
garian ambassadors  retired  in  confusion.  The 
plague,  of  which  Boccacio  has  left  us  so 
complete  a  description,  was  a  new  ally  in 
the  cause  of  Giovanna ;  as  it  frightened  the 
King  of  Hungary  out  of  Naples,  where  al- 
ready the  execrations  of  an  oppressed  people 
had  reached  to  such  a  height  that  he  had 
cause  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  The  affection 
of  the  Neapolitans  for  their  beautiful  queen 
now  ripened  into  an  open  declaration  in  her 
favour,  and  Naples  echoed  with  the  cry  of 
"Long  live    Giovanna t     Down  with    the 
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Hungarians!"  Yet  these  firvotni of  fortme 
were  but  temporary  $  the  King  of  Hungary 
again  triumphed ;  he  returned  to  attack  his 
rival ;  and  Giovanna  was  once  more  in  periL 
Look  of  Tarento,  who  had  much  of  that 
chivalrous  generosity  which  was  the  only  vir- 
tue of  this  detestable  age,  challenged  the 
rival  Louis  to  single  combat,  hoping  thus  to 
save  the  life  of  his  subjects.  The  Hungarian, 
as  a  premx  chevalier,  could  not  refuse  the 
challenge,  but  he  contrived  to  make  it  a 
nullity,  by  starting  difficulties  as  to  the  judges 
before  whom  the  combat  should  take  place. 
His  army  continued  victorious ;  he  entered 
Naples  as  a  conqueror  ;  but  he  again  found 
his  most  formidable  opponent  in  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  their  sovereign,  and  with 
dominion  apparently  in  his  grasp  he  was 
driven  to  make  a  peace  with  Giovanna  on  no 
other  condition  than  that  she  should  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

but  Giovanna,  though  she  survived  the 
unfortunate  Andreas  many  years,  was  not  to 
find  a  time  of  repose.  The  rebellion  of 
Louis  of  Durazzo  occupied  Louis  of  Ta-> 
rento,  who  no  sooner  triumphed  over  him, 
and  made  him  a  prisoner  for  life,  than  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  a  life  of  indulgence. 
Jaimd  of  Aragon,  son  of  the  king  of  Majorca, 
and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  were  then  succes- 
sively husbands  of  Giovanna,  who,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  latter,  lost  all  her  influence  by 
supporting  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  against 
Urban  VI.  The  people  were  now  against 
her.  Urban  declared  that  her  crown  was  for- 
feited, and  assigned  it  to  a  younger  Charles  of 
Durazzp,  the  son  of  Louis,  whom  she  had  pre- 
served when  bis  father  perished  miserably  in 
a  dungeon.  Gratitude  was  as  nothing  when 
ambition  prompted.  Charles  being  now  the 
conqueror,  wrote  to  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  Queen  Gio- 
vanna, and  the  result  was,  according  to  the 
common  account,  that  she  was  smothered  by 
a  feather-bed,  and  according  to  the  more  arti- 
ficial narrative  of  Dumas,  that  she  was  stran- 
gled with  the  silken  cord  which  she  had 
made  for  Andreas. 

This  mass  of  crimes  connected  with  the 
death  of  Andreas  ;  this  complication  of  de- 
ceit, cruelty,  and  lust,  is  viewed  through  a 
dim  medium :  it  is  a  horrible  drama  that  is 
acted  in  the  far  distance :  but  on  the  next  he- 
roes of  Dumas — that  is,  next  in  point  of  date, 
for  they  are  the  first  in  the  order  of  his  work 
— the  infamous  Borgia  family,  the  light  of  his- 
tory shines  clearly. 

The  period  at  which  this  viperine  brood 
played  its  fantastic  tricks  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  transition  between  the  middle 


ages  and  modem  history '  and  certainly,  if 
there  be  any  one  who  talks  of  "  good  old 
times,"  under  the  impression  that  by  retro- 
grading a  few  centuries  he  will  find  virtue  ad- 
vancing in  a  proportionate  degree,  he  will  do 
well  to  ponder  over  the  history  of  the  Borgias, 
whose  villanies  were  not  transacted  in  secret, 
but  in  an  arena  round  winch  sat  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  who  regarded  the  frightful  ex- 
ploits with  more  or  less  applause.  A  king  of 
France  (Louis  XII.)  could  be  found  living  to 
patronize  a  wretch  like  Cesar  Borgia ;  and  the 
historian  of  Florence,  though  he  shuddered 
with  pious  horror  at  the  deeds  of  Agathocles 
and  Vitelli  Vitellozxo,  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter of  his  "  Principe"  immediately  preceding, 
the  Duke  of  Valennnois  as  a  perfectly  wise 
prince:  unlucky,  to  be  sure,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion committing  a  blunder,  which  with  Ma- 
chiavelli,  as  with  Fouche,  was  worse  than  a 
crime  :  but  still,  on  the  whole,  highly  to  be 
commended.  The  unholy  trio— Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  who  gained  the  chair  of  St  Peter 
by  the  most  unblushing  simony,  his  daughter 
Lucrezia,  and  his  son  Cesar — were  a  choice 
assemblage,  who  had  assumed  a  right  to  in- 
dulge in  all  the  odious  want  of  faith  of  misera- 
ble modern  intriguers,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
odious  excesses  and  nameless  vices  of  a  Nero 
and  a  Tiberius :  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  worst  character  in  Suetonius  would 
not  have  paused  awhile  before  he  associated 
with  Cesar  Borgia. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  a  single  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  vice  perpetrated  by  this  monster, 
whose  private  and  public  life  was  equally  de- 
testable, but  who  unfortunately  possessed  an 
affable  exterior,  capable  of  gaining  upon  all 
whom  he  accosted.  Strange  to  say,  histori- 
ans have  differed  as  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  this  remarkable  personage ;  some  consider- 
ing him  as  a  prodigy  of  ugliness,  while  others 
have  bestowed  the  highest  laudations  of  his 
beauty.  M.  Dumas  has  hit  upon  a  method  of 
reconciling  accounts  so  opposite,  by  suppos- 
ing that  in  the  spring  he  was  covered  with 
disgusting  pimples,  while,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  the  absence  of  this  disfigurement  left 
him  handsome.  To  his  eyes  all  are  agreed  in 
giving  a  most  formidable  appearance :  describ- 
ing them  as  shining  with  a  constant  lustre,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  the  infernal. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  his  motto,  by 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  be  "  Jlut 
Cctsar  ant  m"At/,"  he  was  the  very  man  to 
effect  all  that  could  be  effected,  supposing  an 
utter  absence  of  virtue  and  conscience.  He 
was  well  exercised  in  feats  of  arms,  he  was 
a  capital  horseman,  he  even  possessed  the 
accomplishment  of  cutting  off  a  bull's  head 
with  a  single  stroke  ;  in  short,  he  bad  all  the 
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physical  virtues  of  chivalry.  His  deficiency 
in  its  softer  virtues  may  he  gathered  from  the 
circumstances  that  when  he  became  tired  of  a 
mistress,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  flinging  her, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  into  the  Ti- 
ber ;  and  that  in  the  pillage  of  Capua,  out  of 
three  hundred  of  the  most  noble  ladies  of  the 
city,  he  selected  forty  (!)  for  himself,  and  de- 
livered the  rest  to  his  army. 

The  time  when  the  Borgia*  flourished  was 
an  important  period  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Alexander  profited  by  the  state  of  affairs  that 
attended  the  early  campaigns  of  the  French 
in  Italy  :  those  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII. 
and   Louis  XII.,    which    formed  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and   King  Francis  I.,  at  a  subsequent 
epoch.     By  a  rapid  series  of  intrigues  car- 
ried  on  during  the  two  abortive  attempts 
of  the  French  kings  to  possess  Naples ;  by 
plotting  with  Bajazet,  the  Emperor  of  Turkey, 
to  destroy  his  brother  Djem,  and  with  Charles 
VIII.  to  preserve  the  same  Djem,  as  a  pretext 
for  making  war  on  Bajazet ;  the  head  of  the 
Church  contrived  to  keep  himself  and  his 
children  in  a  constant  career  of  aggrandize- 
ment :  and  however  Fortune  might  use  con- 
tending parties,  the  Borgias  were  at  least  pretty 
sure  to  pick  up  something  in  the  bustle.  Cesar, 
already  infamous  by  his  amours  with  his  sister 
Lucrezia,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  was  a  rival  in  her 
affections,  first  rose  to  decided  eminence  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XII.  5  who  having  a  deformed 
wife,  of  whom  he  wished  to  be  fre,ed,  was 
ready  to  pay  the  pope  any  price,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  for  a  divorce.     Cesar  was 
appointed  negotiator  in  this  delicate  affair,  and 
proceeded  to  France  with  an  apparel  "worthy," 
says  Dumas,  •'  of  the  son  of  a  pope  who  goes 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  king:"  meaning 
Carlotta,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples,  the 
intended  wife  of  Cesar,  who  had  laid  aside  the 
ecclesiastical  habit  he  wore  in  his  youth,  and 
was  created,  by  the  King  of  France,  Duke  of 
Valentinois.     On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
king  had  reckoned  too  much  on  the  consent 
of  Carlotta  to  a  marriage  of  mere  policy,  for 
nothing  could  induce  the  lady  to  wed  the  hate- 
ful Cesar  Borgia.     She  vowed  that  she  would 
never  take  for  a  husband  one  who  was  not 
only  a  priest,  but  the  son  of  a  priest  j  not  only 
an  assassin,  but  a  fratricide ;  not  only  infa- 
mous by  birth,  but  still  more  infamous  from 
bis  actions.    Fortunately  for  Cesar  all  other 
ladies  were  not  equally  scrupulous,  and  in 
about  four  months  after  the  commencement  of 
his  visit  he  was  married  with  great  pomp  to 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  re- 
ceived the  order  of  St.  Michael.    He  was, 
moreover,  promised  assistance  in  vanquishing 
vol.  xxx.  4 


the  "  vicars  of  the  Church,"  as  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants  in  Romagna  were  called,  who 
had  usurped  their  different  cities  and  fortresses 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avignon, 
and  had  received  an  investiture  from  the  em- 
peror, and  subsequently  by  the  pope,  so  that 
a  possession  originally  a  wrong  was  converted 
into  a  right  This  right  was  however  not  such 
as  to  prevent  the  longings  of  the  pontiff*,  who 
continued  to  find  out  breaches  of  the  treaty 
between  vassal  and  suzerain,  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  forfeiture  of  the  fiefs ;  and  it  was  with 
the  office  of  receiving  these  for  himself  that 
the  Duke  of  Valentinois  was  charged. 

His  career  through  Romagna  was  one  of 
conquest  and  atrocity.     The  different  strong- 
holds fell  one  by  one  before  him,  and  the  vic- 
tories that  he  obtained  by  the  assistance  of 
France  and  his  own  unscrupulous  valour,  ac- 
quired a  sanctity  from  his  father  the  pope,  who 
resolved  that  his  entrance  into  Rome,  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  his  achievements, 
should  be  a  triumph.     Keeping  up  the  charac- 
ter of  Cesar  which  his  own  vanity  and  the  co- 
incidence of  his  name  had  induced  him  to  as- 
sume, he  entered  the  ancient  imperial  city 
clad  in  the  old  Roman  costume :  his  hair  was 
crowned  with  laurel,  lictors  surrounded  him, 
and  his  banners  glittered  with  the  inscription, 
Aui  C(Bsary  aut  nihil,  which  with  him  war- 
ranted the  perpetration  of  every  species  of 
enormity.     Though  it  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  article  like  this  to  follow  the 
abominable  conqueror  through  all  his  petty 
victories,  there  is  one  stroke  of  policy,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  man,  which  is  well  worth 
recording,  especially  as  it  is  looked  upon  by 
Machiavelli,  in  .his  "  Principe,"  as  an  extra- 
ordinary display  of  talent.    At  Cesena,  which 
was  one  of  his  new  possessions,  he  found  his 
subjects  so  turbulent  that  he  selected  Ramiro 
d'Orco,  a  remarkably  severe  governor,  to  keep 
them  in  order.     Honest  Ramiro  fulfilled  his 
duty  to  the  very  letter,  and  being  a  conscien- 
tious man  was  cruel  enough  to  satisfy  even 
the  cravings  of  a  Borgia,  for  he  executed  a 
sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants.    It  was  no  fault 
of  bis  that  the  system  did  not  work  well ;  but 
so  it  was ;  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  of 
Cesena  seemed  to  prognosticate  danger.     Ce- 
sar therefore  wishing  to  reap  all  the  advan- 
tage of  his  governor's  tyranny,  was  equally 
anxious  that  that  gentleman  should  bear  all 
the  unpopularity,  and  he  had  accordingly  only 
to  sacrifice  the  governor  to  become  the  favour- 
ite of  the  populace.    Accordingly  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Cesena  rose  one  morning,  the 
first  thing  they  beheld  was  Ramiro  cut  into 
quarters  and  placed  on  a  scaffold,  while  his 
head  on  a  pike  formed  a  crown  to  the  whole. 
The  lieutenants  of  Cesar,  in  Romagna,  be- 
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came  at  length  too  strong  to  remain  in  sub- 1  far  as  the  removal  of  obnoxious  personages 
mission  to  him,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,    was  concerned ;  and  an  unlucky  wight  had 


the  results  of  which  Machiavelli  has  describ 
ed  in  a  small  treatise*  devoted  to  that  subject 
alone.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  who  had  formerly 
been  Cesar's  right  hand,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  plot ;  in  which  Paul  Orsino  and  five  others 
were  concerned  ;  and  all  pledged  themselves 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  duke.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolved  not  only  to  suppress 
the  movement,  but  to  exterminate  its  authors : 
and  finding,  even  with  the  fresh  assistance  he 
had  obtained  from  his  constant  ally  the  King 
of  France,  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
pull  them  down  by  force,  he  had  recourse  to 
dissimulation,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a 
master ;  feigned  a  reconciliation ;  made  a 
treaty  with  the  conspirators ;  and  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  affair  so  lightly,  that  all  were 
anxious  to  rush  into  his  arms  excepting  his 
old  acquaintance  Vitelli,  who  knew  him  too 
well  to  believe  that  he  could  forget  an  injury, 
or  that  he  would  lack  the  means  to  avenge 
one.  The  whole  plan  of  Cesar  was  to  decoy 
his  enemies  into  an  interview,  and  when  they 
met  him  at  the  place  appointed,  which  was 
Sinigaglia,  they  were  surrounded  by  his  sol- 
diers and  strangled. 

But  the  stroke  of  misfortune  which  was  to 
sweep  Cesar  from  the  surface  of  the  earth — 
the  misfortune  which  the  kind-hearted  Machi- 
avelli sees  so  much  reason  to  lament — was 
now  nearly  at  hand,  and  he  who  had  success- 
fully pursued  the  career  of  bis  ambition,  was 
now  doomed  to  fail  a  victim  to  his  father's  fi- 
nancial schemes.  The  Borgia  System  of  JPi- 
nance  was  at  once  simple  and  expedite :  the 
mind  bad  not  to  toil  in  weighing  the  advan- 
tages of  direct  and  indirect  taxation ;  to  trouble 
itself  about  high  and  low  tariff:  without  a 
single  maxim  of  political  economy  the  papal 
coffers  could  be  filled  to  repletion.  The  great 
instrument  in  this  financial  policy  was  a  cer- 
tain poison,  the  secret  of  which  remained  in 
the  Borgia  family,  and  which,  it  is  said,  exist- 
ed in  two  forms,  the  solid  and  the  liquid.  The 
art  of  making  the  first  b  unluckily  lost,  but 
the  recipe  of  the  second  is  on  record,  probably 
preserved  by  some  Mrs.  Glasse  of  the  art. 
"  Give  a  boar  a  strong  dose  of  arsenic,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  poison  begins  to  act, 
hang  up  the  animal  by  the  hind-feet ;  he  will 
now  be  convulsed,  and  an  abundance  of  foam 
will  run  from  his  throat.  This  foam  collect- 
ed in  a  silver  plate,  and  decanted  in  a  bottle 
hermetically  sealed,  will  form  the  liquid 
poison."  Thus  armed  with  two  kinds  of 
venom,  the  Borgias  bad  all  their  own  way,  as 


•  "  Deecrizione  del  modo  temito  dal  Duca  Valen- 
tino nell*  amaezare  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,"  Jtc. 


only  to  render  himself  an  object  of  suspicion, 
when  a  genteel  invitation  to  supper  finished 
his  mortal  career. 

But  to  return  to  the  financial  scheme. 
Pope  Alexander,  with  his  poisons,  had  a  con- 
stant power  of  creating  vacancies  among  his 
cardinals,  and  it  was  in  filling  up  these  that 
he  found  such  a  splendid  source  of  profit  In 
the  first  place,  the  priest  nominated  to  the 
office  of  cardinal  left  his  former  charges  va- 
cant, and  these  reverted  to  the  pope,  who 
sold  them.  This  was  item  the  first.  Item 
the  second,  being  the  round  sum  which  the 
happy  priest  paid  for  the  cardinalate.  Enough 
was  not  yet  gained.  An  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  law  according  to  which  no  cardinal 
could  bequeath  his  property,  and  the  pope 
had  only  to  pick  out  the  richest  of  the  col- 
lege, and  treat  him  with  a  Borgia  supper, 
when  the  third  sum  found  its  way  into  the 
treasury.  Thus  did  the  great  financier, 
whose  head  is  offered  as  a  study  in  every  trea- 
tise on  phrenology,  make  three  distinct  gains 
out  of  one  single  operation.  Nevertheless, 
simple  as  the  plan  was  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  it  required  care  in  the  execution  :  and 
one  ratal  day,  when  the  pope  had  fixed  upon 
Cardinal  Casanova,  Melchior  Copis,  and  Adri- 
an de  Corneto,  as  the  guests  who  were  to  en- 
rich the  public  purse,  and  pay  the  expenses 
of  private  orgies,  the  "  home-brewed"  was 
taken  by  mistake,  by  Alexander  himself  and 
his  worthy,  son.  The  aged  sinner,  loaded 
with  every  crime  that  even  a  depraved  im- 
agination could  create,  was  soon  lodged  in 
his  grave :  but  Cesar  had  a  tremendous  con- 
stitution, and  the  infernal  composition  which 
had  destroyed  numbers,  though  it  impaired 
his  energies,  was  not  mortal.  Never  did 
limpet  stick  more  tightly  to  a  rock,  than  this 
valuable  member  of  society  clung  to  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  a  u  bath  of  blood'1  was 
adopted  that  Cesar  might  still  exist.  A  bull, 
according  to  this  record,  was  suspended  by 
its  legs  to  four  posts ;  a  large  gash  was  cut  in 
its  belly,  from  which  its  entrails  were  taken 
while  it  was  yet  living;  and  into  the  cavity 
thus  left  the  patient  stepped  to  bathe ! 

But  though  Cesar  lived,  his  fortunes  were 
shattered,  as  well  as  his  constitution.  The 
papal  influence  had  sustained  him,  and  that 
gone,  nothing  could  save  him  from  a  preci- 
pice. No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  Alex- 
ander's body,  than  the  hatred  against  the 
family  broke  out  everywhere  with  the  great- 
est violence.  Not  a  Borgia  ventured  to  show 
his  face  but  one,  and  that  one  was  recognized 
by  Fabio  Orsino,  who,  well  remembering  the 
affair  of  Sinigaglia,  stabbed  him,  and  exhibit- 
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ed  his  savage  exultation  by  washing  his 
hands  and  mouth  in  his  blood.  Cesar  was ', 
mighty  in  his  downfall :  he  could  still  give 
away  a  popedom ;  he  still  bound  close  to  him 
his  old  ally  Louis,  by  promising  to  aid  him 
in  conquering  Naples :  but  the  king  of  Spain 
at  once  weakened  his  force,  by  declaring 
guilty  of  high  treason  every  one  of  his  sub- 
jects who  should  aid  the  duke.  Alexander's 
successor,  Pius  III.,  was  a  mere  creature  in 
the  hands  of  Cesar ;  but  the  Orsini,  who  were 
industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  re- 
moved him  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  days, 
by  telling  a  physician  to  put  a  poisoned  plas- 
ter on  a  wound  in  his  leg.  Again  did  Cesar, 
by  his  weight  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  give 
away  the  popedom  ;  and  it  was  by  his  will 
that  Julian  della  Rovera,  the  ancient  enemy 
of  the  Borgias,  became  Pope  Julius  II.  But 
Iris  career  was  over.  First  a  prisoner  in  Italy, 
he  became  a  prisoner  in  Spain ;  being  entrap- 
ped by  the  "  great  Captain,"  Gonzalvo  of 
Cordova ;  and  having  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, he  Was  killed  in  a  miserable  skirmish 
in  Navarre,  where  he  had  espoused  the  arms 
of  the  king  against  a  rebellious  vassal. — Such 
was  the  obscure  end  of  the  celebrated  Cesar 
Borgia. 

In  these  days  the  art  of  poisoning  was  in 
its  lustihoocL  The  destroyers  of  human  life  J 
scarcely  made  a  secret  of  their  work.  The 
victims  died,  and  it  was  generally  suspected ! 
how  they  died,  but  the  criminals  sat  in  tool 
high  places  to  care  for  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  Afterwards  the  performers  of  poison- 
ing were  more  humble.  The  splendid  secrets 
of  the  Borgias  and  the  Medici,  which  could 
kill  with  all  the  refinement  of  science ;  the 
drug  playing  with  the  victim,  as  a  cat  with  a 
mouse ;  now  allowing  him  to  recover,  now 
giving  him  a  fresh  paroxysm,  till  he  breathed 
his  last :  these  secrets  descended  to  lowly  in- 
dividuals who  worked  in  obscurity,  and|. 
struck  in  the  dark  ;  who  hugged  their  fright- 
ful arcana  with  the  same  devotion  that  rivets 
an  alchemist  to  his  crucible;  who  to  the 
malignity  of  the  fiend,  joined  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  the  experimentalist ;  and  exulted 
while  they  saw  a  life  wasted,  to  observe  a 
theory  realized. 

Such  a  depository  of  the  art  of  death  was 
the  Italian  Exili,  who  found  proselytes  in  Pa- 
ris towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  whose  pupil  was  the  Chevalier  Sainte 
Croix,  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  which  the 
notorious  Marchioness  St.  BrinvUliers  is  the  j 
heroine.  Chance  had  introduced  the  poison- 
er of  Italy  to  the  gallant  of  France,  who  in 
the  secrets  of  his  preceptor  found  a  ready 
mode  of  making  a  fortune,  while  the  teacher 


seems  to  have  thought  himself  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  finding  one  who  could  turn  his 
theories  to  a  practical  account.  The  cheva- 
lier could  sell  death  as  a  physician  offers  to 
sell  life,  and  he  had  this  advantage,  that  he 
could  always  be  true  to  his  bargain.  Did  un- 
rewarded merit  sigh  for  a  vacancy,  the  cheva- 
lier, on  payment  of  a  fee,  would  undertake 
to  remove  the  incumbent.  This  was  with 
him  a  matter  of  business.  But  then  he  was  a 
man  of  science  also.  The  chevalier  was  at- 
tached to  his  profession ;  he  would  have  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  knowledge :  he  had 
read  in  ancient  chronicles  of  poisoned  nap- 
kins and  poisoned  gloves,  which  killed  by 
mere  contact,  and,  learned  as  he  was,  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  reached  this  point  yet 
But  he  did  not  despair.  Renewed  experi- 
ments might  supply  a  deficiency  which  his 
preceptor,  Exili,  had  left.  To  work  he  went 
at  his  furnace,  a  mask  of  glass  covering  his 
face,  while  he  stooped  over  a  fuming  vessel  of 
which  every  exhalation  was  death.  Why  is 
not  Sainte  Croix  recorded  among  the  "  mar- 
tyrs of  science  1"  The  mask  dropped  from 
bis  face,  and  he  fell  dead,  as  if  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  This  was  an  act  of  providen- 
tial justice,  similar  to  that  which  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  had  cut  off  the  two 
Borgias. 

With  the  Marchioness  BrinvUliers,  this  vo- 
tary of  science  had  formed  a  liaison.  The 
lady  had  a  husband,  it  was  true ;  but  he  was 
one  of  those  convenient  French  husbands,  of 
whom  we  read  so  many,  and  he  offered  no 
serious  obstacle  to  the  amour.  Not  so  M. 
D'Aubray,  the  father  of  the  marchioness,  who 
was  so  much  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  age,  as 
to  feel  annoyed  that  a  daughter  of  his  could 
form  an  illicit  attachment.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  chevalier  the  marchioness  deter- 
mined to  remove  him.  She  would  not,  how- 
ever, trust  too  much  to  the  first  chance ;  she 
would  not  stake  all  on  a  single  cast :  so  she 
first  poisoned  her  servant  with  some  preserved 
gooseberries.  The  maid  felt  as  if  "  her  heart 
were  stuck  with  pins  j"  but  nevertheless  she 
recovered ;  and  the  marchioness  consequently 
bespoke  a  stronger  dose  from  her  lover.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  appearance  of 
this  lady  was  such  as  to  disarm  suspicion.  We 
copy  her  portrait  from  Dumas.  "At  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  she  was  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  her  beauty.  The  figure  was  small, 
but  perfectly  formed.  The  rounded  face  was 
charmingly  delicate.  Her  features,  so  much 
the  more  regular  that  they  were  never  altered 
by  any  internal  affection,  were  as  those  of  a 
statue,  which,  by  some  magic  power,  might 
have  received  life  for  a  moment ;  and  the 
cold    and  cruel    impassibility,    which    was 
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but  a  mask  to  cover  remorse,  might  easily 
have  been  taken  for  the  reflected  serenity  of 
a  pure  soul."  In  her  design  upon  her  father, 
this  command  of  her  features  gave  her  an  in- 
calculable advantage.  It  was  with  the  play- 
fulness of  an  affectionate  child  that  she  petu- 
lantly insisted  that  none  should  wait  on  her 
beloved  parent  but  herself;  it  was  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance  that  she  handed  him  the 
poisoned  broth ;  it  was  with  an  agony  of  pre- 
tended grief  that  she  perceived  the  paroxysms 
which  herself  had  caused :  but  it  was  with 
the  calmness  of  science,  that  she  triumphantly 
watched  the  gradual  victory  of  death  over  life. 
The  crime  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  father  died,  blessing  his  murderess ;  but 
he  left  two  sons,  who  were  equally  nice  in 
their  notions  of  honour,  and  equally  ready  to 
check  the  marchioness  in  her  career  of  vice. 
It  was  necessary  to  supply  by  a  fresh  crime 
what  the  first  had  left  undone :  the  brothers 
were  marked  out  for  death,  and  soon  perish- 
ed, through  the  machinations  of  their  sister 
and  her  paramour.  The  sudden  death  of  the 
latter  in  his  laboratory,  the  discoveries  that 
were  there  made,  and  the  confessions  of  his 
servants,  who  had  been  accomplices,  revealed 
the  whole  mystery :  and,  indeed,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  singular  deaths  had  already  be- 
gun to  attract  the  notice  of  the  people.  The 
marchioness,  when  taken  by  the  officers  of 
justice,  used  the  same  art  in  attempting  to  de- 
stroy herself,  which  she  had  formerly  em- 
ployed in  destroying  others.  First  she  en- 
deavoured to  swallow  a  pin,  but  an  "  archer" 
perceived  her  design  and  forced  her  to  reject 
it.  Next,  when  she  was  left  to  take  her  meal 
without  knife  or  fork,  she  attempted  to  effect 
suicide  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  her  drinking- 
glass,  though  with  no  better  success.  Once 
in  prison,  she  became  a  perfect  devotee,  and 
the  conversations  between  her  and  the  priest 
that  attended  her,  are  worked  up  by  Dumas 
with  much  quiet  pathos.  When  condemned  to 
death,  she  had  to  undergo  the  question  ordi- 
naire and  extraordinaire :  miserable  tor- 
tures given  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  con- 
fession, and  more  disgraceful  to  the%  age  in 
which  they  were  inflicted  than  to  the  crimi- 
nal that  endured  them.  The  wretched  woman, 
when  her  own  guilt  was  known,  had  nothing 
further  to  coqfess ;  and  therefore  had  to  en- 
dure, for  no  purpose,  the  whole  course  of 
pain  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  which 
was  executed  with  barbarous  exactness.  The 
sentence  was,  that  she  should  be  carried  in  a 
tumbril  to  the  Place  de  Grive  with  bare  feet, 
and  a  cord  about  her  neck,  making  full  decla- 
ration of  her  guilt,  and  holding  in  her  hands 
a  burning  torch  weighing  two  pounds.  She 
was  then  to  be  beheaded,  her  body  was  to  be 


burned,  and  the  ashes  were  to  be  scattered  to 
the  wind.  It  was  with  the  meekness  of  the 
most  complete  resignation,  that  the  marchio- 
ness endured  the  degradations  required  by 
this  sentence :  that  is,  during  the  chief  part 
of  her  progress :  for  when  first  she  beheld  the 
crowd  that  had  come  to  witness  her  exposure, 
the  native  disposition,  which  she  had  so  often 
concealed,  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury ;  and  the 
painter,  Lebrun,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the 
scene,  lost  no  time  in  catching  the  expression 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  But 
the  meekness  returned  and  the  populace  ad- 
mired, and  Madame  de  SevignS  records,  that 
the  day  after  the  execution  her  bones  were 
sought  for,  as  it  was  thought  she  was  a  saint ! 

The  routs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
whom  the  Marquis  Sainte  Croix  is  a  speci- 
men, formed  a  kind  of  link  between  the  pol- 
ished profligate  of  modern  times,  and  the  vin- 
dictive noble  of  the  middle  ages.  The  mur- 
derers of  this  stamp  were  gay  men  of  the 
world,  with  a  thousand  affairs  of  gallantry  on 
their  hands,  but  with  designs  worthy  alone  of 
a  captain  of  banditti.  Such  a  man  was 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Maixent,  who  having 
formed  a  liaison  with  the  presumptive  heir- 
ess to  the  estate  of  the  Count  of  Saint-Ge- 
i  ran,  broke  every  tie  of  gratitude,  and  though 
the  Count  had  protected  him  from  the  pur- 
suit of  justice,  watched  the  birth  of  his  child, 
that  he  might  make  away  with  it,  and  thus 
preserve  the  pretensions  of  his  mistress.  This 
man  is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  Crimes  Celt- 
ores:  but  the  Abbe*  de  Granges  is  a  more  ter- 
rible specimen  of  the  time,  and  the  events 
connected  with  him,  events  which  at  the  time 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  court  of  the  "Grand 
MonarQue,"  are  far  more  interesting. 

The  Marchioness  de  Ganges  was  a  prodigy 
of  her  time :  a  prodigy  of  beauty  and  of  vir- 
tue :  and  although  the  latter  qualification,  in 
that  profligate  age,  drew  upon  her  more  con- 
tempt than  admiration,  yet  was  the  contempt 
invariably  dissipated  in  her  presence,  such 
influence  had  her  charms  on  all  that  beheld 
her.  The  pamphlet  published  at  Rouen  in 
1667,  which  gave  the  particulars  of  her  mur- 
der, and  furnished  M.  Dumas  with  the  mate- 
rials for  his  narrative,  describes  her  person  as 
follows : 

"  The  complexion,  which  was  dazzling  white, 
was  adorned  by  the  red  tint,  which  was  not  in 
the  least  too  vivid,  and  which,  by  a  nuance  that 
art  could  not  have  more  dexterously  produced, 
blended  with  the  whiteness  of  her  complexion. 
This  brilliancy  of  her  faoe  was  set  off  by  the  de- 
cided blackness  of  her  hair,  which  was  arranged 
about  a  well-proportioned  forehead,  as  if  a  painter 
of  the  most  exquisite  taste  had  designed  it.   The 
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eyes,  which  were  large  and  frill,  were  of  the 

colour  of  her  hair,  and  the  soft  yet  piercing  fire 
with  which  they  shone  prevented  any  one  from 
regarding  her  fixedly.  The  shape,  the  torn,  the 
smallness  of  her  mouth,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
teeth,  were  beyond  comparison.  The  position 
and  the  regular  proportion  of  her  nose  gare  to 
her  beauty  an  air  of  dignity  which  inspired  as 
much  respect  for  her,  as  her  beauty  could  in- 
spire love.  The  roundness  of  her  face,  produced 
by  an  embonpoint  oxen  menage,  presented  all  the 
vigour  and  freshness  of  health.  To  complete  her 
charms,  the  Graces  seemed  to  direct  her  looks, 
the  movement  of  her  lips,  and  of  her  head ;  her 
figure  corresponded  to  the  beauty  of  her  face : 
indeed  her  arms,  her  hands,  her  carriage,  and 
her  deportment,  left  nothing  to  desire  if  we 
would  have  the  most  agreeable  image  of  a  beau- 
tiful person." 

Such  was  Marie  de  Roseau,  who  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  married  the  Marquis  de  Cas- 
tellane,  and  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  the 
Marquis  de  Ganges:  thus  forming  a  union 
with  which  all  her  misfortunes  commenced. 
At  first  they  were  much  attached,  and  their 
life  passed  happily  enough ;  but  the  marquis, 
who  had  fdrraerly  led  rather  a  loose  life,  now 
fell  back  into  the  society  of  his  old  friends, 
while  he  had  just  feeling  enough  to  be  jealous 
at  the  conquests  which  the  beauty  of  bis  wife, 
with  perfect  innocence  on  her  part,  continu- 
ally made.  A  mutual  coolness  arose,  but  the 
unhappiness  of  the  lady  was  not  at  its  height, 
till  her  husband  had  invited  bis  two  brothers 
to  stay  at  his  house,  the  Abbe  and  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Ganges.  The  first  was  a  profligate 
bel  esprit^  who  merely  assumed  the  ecclesi- 
astical name  for  fashion's  sake,  without  be- 
longing to  the  church ;  the  second  was.  natu- 
rally a  mere  log,  yet  perfectly  capable  of  be- 
ing warmed  up  into  a  malicious  brute,  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  Abbe.  Both  these 
notable  gentlemen  fell  in  love  with  their  bro- 
ther's lovely  wife,  and  both  endeavoured  to 
seduce  her ;  when  finding  themselves  repel- 
led by  her  virtue,  they  both  decided  that  she 
should  be  an  object  for  their  malice,  and 
the  removal  of  the  whole  family  from  Avig- 
non, which  had  been  their  residence,  to  Gan- 
ges, a  small  town  distant  nine  leagues,  where 
the  family  chateau  of  the  marquis  was  situat- 
ed, seemed  to  favour  their  designs.  A  pre- 
sage of  ill  accompanied  the  marchioness  in 
her  journey  to  this  lonely  place.  Dumas, 
who  as  we  have  said  invariably  opens  his 
narrative  with  a  dramatic  scene,  describes  an 
interview  of  the  marchioness  with  a  sorceress 
of  the  period,  who  predicts  that  she  will  die 
young  and  by  violent  means  >  and  this  pre- 
diction, uttered  a  year  before  her  marriage 
with  the  marquis,  is  made  the  foundation  of  a 


superstitious  feeling  which  constantly  weighs 
upon  her,  and  gives  a  character  of  fatality  to 
the  tale.  So  impressed  was  she  with  the  be- 
lief that  she  would  never  return  from  Gan- 
ges, that  before  she  left  Avignon  she  made  a 
will  declaring  her  mother  her  sole  legatee, 
with  a  power  of  appointment  in  favour  of  either' 
of  her  two  children.  Even  this  precaution 
did  not  satisfy  her ;  for  expecting  that  some 
new  disposition  would  be  wrung  from  her, 
she  assembled  the  magistrates  of  Avignon,  and 
solemnly  declared  to  them  that  this  was  her 
only  genuine  will,  and  that  any  subsequent 
one  she  might  sign,  would  only  be  extorted 
from  her  by  violence.  The  gloomy  presenti- 
ments now  gave  way  to  more  substantial 
fears ;  for  when  she  had  reached  Ganges  her 
husband  returned  to  Avignon  on  the  plea  of 
pressing  business,  and  she  was  left  alone  with 
the  hateful  brothers,  who  had  already  made 
attempts  upon  her  honour.  The  connection 
which  the  marquis  had  with  the  dreadful 
events  that  followed ;  whether  he  was  really 
a  participator  in  the  villainy  of  his  brothers, 
or  whether  by  his  absence  he  undesignedly 
assisted  them  5  seems  a  matter  of  doubt  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  first  policy  of  the  brothers 
was  to  induce  their  sister-in-law  to  make  a 
new  will  in  favour  of  her  husband,  to  which 
she  consented  partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly 
because  she  was  aware  that  the  appeal  she 
had  made  to  the  magistrates  of  Avignon — an 
appeal  which  had  remained  perfectly  un- 
known to  the  De  Ganges  family — would  ren- 
der the  subsequent  testament  of  no  effect. 
She  therefore  signed  the  new  will. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1667,  a  few 
days  after  the  execution  of  the  second  will, 
that  the  marchioness,  feeling  somewhat  ill, 
was  confined  to  her  chamber,  whither  she  in- 
vited the  two  brothers  and  some  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  partake  of  a  collation.  Af- 
ter all  this  company  had  retired,  and  the 
chevalier  was  left  alone  with  the  marchioness, 
the  abbe,  who  had  conducted  the  ladies  from 
the  apartment,  returned,  and  presenting  to 
her  a  pistol  and  a  glass,  while  the  chevalier 
drew  his  sword,  offered  her  the  choice  of 
three  deaths.  The  poor  marchioness,  after 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  soften  the  execrable 
miscreants,  at  last  chose  the  poison.  She 
swallowed  the  liquor,  a  portion  of  which  foil- 
ing on  her  bosom,  burned  it  like  fire,  and  she 
dropped  the  glass.  But  the  abb£  would  not 
allow  a  chance  of  escape.  He  discovered 
that  much  of  the  poison  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  this  he  collected 
on  the  point  of  a  silver  bodkin,  and  presented 
it  to  the  marchioness.  She  had,  however, 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  retain  it  in  her 
mouth  without  swallowing  it,  and  contrived 
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to  get  rid  of  it  onperceived.  She  asked  for 
her  confessor,  and  the  ruffians  left  her ;  and 
with  a  courage  which  never  seems  to  have 
forsaken  her,  she  determined  on  escaping. 
She  looked  at  the  window,  but  saw  that  it  af- 
forded no  hope:  when  the  sudden  appear- 
ance in  her  room  of  the  chaplain,  who  was 
an  accomplice  of  the  brothers,  gave  her  des- 
perate energy.  She  sprung  from  the  window, 
while  the  chaplain  seized  her  garments  to 
detain  her.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
really  preserved  her  life,  for  while  she  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  on  her  head  from  a 
height  of  two-and-twenty  feet,  the  grasp  which 
tore  her  clothes,  broke  the  violence  of  the 
descent,  and  she  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
The  wretch  dashed  a  water-jug  after  her,  in 
the  hope  of  destroying  her,  but  it  shivered  at 
her  feet. 

She  had  thus  escaped  from  her  apartment, 
and  with  some  difficulty  she  escaped  from  the 
court  into  which  she  had  descended :  but  she 
found  the  brothers  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  she 
darted  along  exclaiming  that  she  was  poi- 
soned, while  her  persecutors  shouted  that  she 
was  mad.  The  chevalier  overtook  the  mar- 
chioness, and  they  entered  the  nearest  house, 
struggling  as  they  entered,  and  found  there 
the  wife  of  the  owner,  with  a  number  of  fe- 
male friends.  These  had  been  acquaintances 
of  the  marchioness,  and  while  she  was  pro- 
testing that  she  was  poisoned,  and  her  brother- 
in-law  still  affirmed  her  madness,  one  of  the 
ladies  slipped  an  antidote  into  her  hand,  part 
of  which  she  swallowed,  while  another  gave 
her  a  glass  of  water.  As  soon  as  she  at- 
tempted to  taste  this,  the  savage  chevalier,  in 
the  presence  of  the  company,  broke  the  glass 
between  her  teeth,  so  that  the  pieces  cut  her 
lips.  The  women  exasperated,  flew  at  the 
miscreant,  but  the  marchioness  entreated  that 
she  might  be  left  with  him  alone.  The  wish 
was  obeyed,  and  she  attempted  to  soften  the 
assassin,  but  he  only  took  advantage  of  her 
situation,  by  stabbing  her  repeatedly  with  his 
rapier,  which  he  used  as  a  dagger.  Believing 
that  she  was  dead  he  rejoined  his  brother, 
who,  armed  with  a  pistol,  was  waiting  at  the 
threshold.  The  women  had  rushed  to  her 
assistance,  attracted  by  her  cries,  and  found 
her  senseless,  with  a  piece  of  the  rapier, 
which  had  been  broken,  sticking  in  her 
shoulder.  They  called  for  help,  and  the 
brothers,  who  still  were  near  the  house,  be- 
lieving that  the  marohioness  was  not  dead  af- 
ter all,  re-entered,  and  the  abb6  attempted  to 
shoot  her,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the 
same  lady  who  had  given  her  the  antidote, 
and  who,  raising  his  hand,  made  him  discharge 
the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  the  ceiling. 
He  stunned  his  new  enemy  with  a  blow  from 


the  butt  end  of  the  weapon,  but  the  ladies  at 
last  contrived  to  thrust  the  two  wretches  from 
the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
The  marchioness  never  recovered.  On  her 
dying  bed  she  saw  her  husband,  who  re- 
turned apparently  in  an  agony  of  grief— which 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  sincere — and  she  took 
the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  vile 
priest  who  had  been  the  accomplice  of  her 
brothers,  and  whom  she  from  a  principle  of 
charity  would  not  betray.  When  she  was 
dead,  the  physicians  declared  that  it  was  the 
poison  that  had  killed  her,  for  none  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  were  mortal. 
The  draught  she  had  taken  would,  according 
to  the  procis  verbal,  have  killed  a  lion  in  a 
few  hours,  but  she  lingered  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  The  account  from  which  M.  Du- 
mas has  chiefly  taken  his  narrative,  prettily 
says,  "  Nature  lovingly  defended  the  beauti- 
ful body  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  form." 

The  fate  of  the  marchioness,  so  celebrated 
as  a  beauty,  was  not  a  matter  to  be  thought 
lightly  of  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  There, 
when  Marchioness  de  Gastillane,  had  she 
danced  twice  in  one  evening  with  the  king 
himself  j  there  had  Christina  of  Sweden  de- 
clared, that  of  all  she  had  seen,  nothing  was 
equal  to  the  belle  Provengale,  the  name 
which  thenceforth  attached  to  this  amiable 
and  unfortunate  woman.  The  poets  of  the 
time  set  their  wits  to  work,  and  M.  Dumas 
has  for  the  edification  of  the  world  selected 
two  sonnets  written  to  bouts  rimes,  which  he 
modestly  declares  are  the  "  least  bad"  of  any 
he  has  been  able  to  find.  The  murderers  did 
not  meet  with  the  judicial  fate  they  deserved : 
the  two  brothers,  though  condemned  to  be 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  had  escaped  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law ;  while  tne  mar- 
quis was  banished  from  the  kingdom,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  his  nobility.  This  last  sentence  will  either 
appear  too  harsh  or  too  lenient  accordingly  as 
we  regard  the  participation  of  the  marquis  in 
the  affair.  That  such  a  sentence  could  have 
been  perfectly  just  seems  impossible. 

The  history  of  the  Marchioness  de  Ganges 
is  generally  known  in  France  ;  but  the  supple- 
mentary history,  namely,  that  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  murder,  and  also  that  of 
the  lady's  children,  M.  Dumas  takes  some 
pride  in  having  collected.  The  chevalier  it 
seems,  mixing  in  the  troops  of  Venice  against 
the  Turks,  was  killed  by  a  bomb-shell,  which 
exploded  for  his  especial  benefit,  as  it  destroy- 
ed him  and  did  not  injure  those  near  him. 
The  abbe*  passed  a  most  unhappy  life  abroad, 
and  died  a  pious  protestant  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Marquis  de  Ganges  sneaked  back  again 
to  his  Chateau,  taking  advantage  of  the  per- 
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sedition  of  the  reformed  religion  that  was 
going  on,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  catho- 
lics of  the  place  from  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
their  faith.  There  he  might  have  remained 
in  safety,  hut  he  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
-wife  of  his  own  son,  who  immediately  re- 
quested the  king  again  to  banish  his  father. 
This  revealed  the  return  of  De  Ganges,  which 
had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Louis,  and  he 
would  have  been  persecuted  with  the  greatest 
rigour,  had  he  not  fled,  and  escaped  not  only 
the  vengeance  of  the  king,  but  after  a  while 

even  the  penetrating  search  of M.  Dumas. 

The  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  de  Ganges 
was  also  the  heroine  of  a  little  romance, 
which  we  forbear  to  repeat,  and  contributed 
her  mite  towards  confirming  the  belief  that  a 
fatality  hung  over  the  family. 

These  are  the  "  Crimes  Cilhbres"  arising 
from  the  ferocity,  unchecked  by  law,  of  one 
period,  and  the  corroding  profligacy  of 
another.  But  the  crime  of  bigotry  and 
priestly  intolerance;  the  fall  of  innocence, 
amid  the  yells  of  ignorance  and  petty  spite, 
while  the  secret  policy  of  a  superior  though 
unprincipled  mind  was  working  in  the  back- 
ground ;  was  committed  in  the  execution  of 
Urbain  G randier,  the  pious  and  enlightened 
curate  of  Loudun,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  murderers  here  were  merely  judicial 
murere  rs  :  the  crime  of  which  the  intended 
victim  was  accused  was  not  only  an  absurdity 
in  itself,  but  was  known  to  be  an  absurdity 
by  all  the  intelligent  people  of  the  place, 
urbain  having  offended  some  of  his  influential 
neighbours,  and  being  unfortunately  of  too 
proud  a  nature  to  seek  to  mollify  them,  it  was 
resolved  he  should  die  somehow  or  other; 
and  no  other  expedient  could  be  hit  on  than 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  crime  of  witchcraft. 
A  convent  full  of  Ursuline  nuns  were  con- 
verted into  demoniacs  for  the  express  purpose 
of  burning  poor  Urbain  for  the  crime  of  pos- 
sessing them.  The  imposition  was  not  well 
managed ;  it  was  a  bungle  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  it  was  completely  evident  that  the  ig- 
norant nuns  had  been  trained  for  the  occasion 
by  the  enemies  of  Urbain ;  and  to  the  questions 
put  by  unprejudiced  investigators,  the  demons 
that  answered  by  their  lips  indulged  in  such 
miserable  Latinity,  that  roars  of  laughter  in- 
stead of  thrill 8  of  horror  were  the  invaria- 
ble result  of  the  interrogation. 

In  defiance  of  the  doctrine  then  entertain- 
ed that  demons  were  masters  of  all  languages, 
these  audacious  fiends  substituted  ablatives 
for  accusatives,  and  accusatives  for  ablatives  ; 
if  they  could  not  exert  their  malice  in  any 
other  form,  they  at  least  demolished  Prisci- 
an's  head  with  inconceivable  ferocity;  in 
shorty  if  they  were  demons  at  all,  they  were 


the  demons  of  the  old  play  Bdlum  Grammati- 
cal*— Solecismus,  Barbarismus,  and  Cacoto- 
nus.  The  miserable  device  was  failing  as 
feet  as  it  could,  but  the  persecutors  drew 
Richelieu  into  their  cause,  and  then  UrbauVs 
fate  was  certain.  A  commission  was  sent 
down,  not  to  try  but  to  find  guilty ;  and  the 
Giceronians  who  had  formerly  laughed  so 
loudly  now  ceased  their  mirth,  and  heard  the 
vtrbum  transitivum  govern  a  nominative 
case  with  demure  countenances,  as  they  clear- 
ly saw  that  a  smile  might  bring  them  into  the 
same  predicament  as  the  culprit.  Urbain, 
who  had  committed  a  more  substantial  of- 
fence than  that  with  which  he  was  principally 
charged,  by  writing  a  book  against  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  was  cruelly  tortured,  and 
finally  burned  alive :  giving  Richelieu  one 
more  of  those  stains  of  blood,  which,  as  De 
Vigny  says  in  his  admirable  novel  of  Cinq 
•Mars,  the  red  of  his  costume  served  so  well 
to  conceal. 

The  narratives  of  the  Gejaci  and  of  Karl 
Ludwig  Sand  we  pass  over  as  being  already 
familiar  to  our  readers :  and  with  more  regret 
the  powerfully  melodramatic  tale  of  Vaninka, 
because  it  has  lately  been  presented  in  an 
English  form.  But  before  we  take  leave  of 
a  book  which  we  have  read  with  great  inte- 
rest— we  can  scarcely  say  pleasure — we  can- 
not help  remarking  on  one  fault  of  M.  Dumas: 
a  fault  which  he  has  in  common  with  many 
of  his  brother  writers  of  modern  France,  and 
which  is  a  kind  of  reaction  against  the  old 
delicacy,  when  a  murder  on  the  Parisian 
stage  would  have  thrown  an  audience  into 
convulsions.  It  runs  riot  through  all  his  per- 
formances :  and  even  in  the  clever  book  we 
have  been  noticing,  there  is  hardly  an  effort 
to  subdue  it.  He  is  constantly  anxious  to 
produce  an  effect ;  and  often  the  talent  which 
he  displays  in  concentrating  to  this  end  the 
means  that  history  affords  him,  is  beyond 
praise;  but  he  too  frequently  attempts  to 
excite  a  powerful  sensation  by  physical 
horror  only,  forgetting  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
touch  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  and 
another  to  attack  the  stomach.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  learn  that  the  different  un- 
fortunate people  who  figure  in  his  book  were 
tortured  in  various  ways ;  but  he  surely  need 
not  tell  us  how  every  joint  of  Beatrice  Cenci, 
of  Madame  Brinvilliers,  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
cracked  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion :  surely 
we  need  not  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  horrid 
details  of  the  question  ordinaire  and  the 
question  extraordinaire,  and  the  question  du 
feu,  and  the  question  de  la  veilte,  and  the 
question  de  la  corde.  Having  united  the 
charaete  lof  the  artist  with  that  of  the  his- 
torian, to  give  his  narrative  a  more  attractive 
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form,  M.  Dumas  might  tare  softened  the  dry 
records  of  the  chronicler,  when  they  happened 
to  be  disgusting.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  used  his  art  to  heighten  the  horrors  which 
history  has  given  him :  dwelling  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  limb  that  starts 
upon  the  rack,  on  the  flesh  that  quivers  in 
the  pincers.  In  the  same  spirit  we  regret  that 
he  should  needlessly  have  dwelt  on  the  in- 
decencies of  history.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity to  transcribe  the  beastly  orgies  of  the 
Borgia  family,  especially  when  he  assumed 
that  he  should  have  lectrices — lady-readers. 
Those  who  will  only  know  the  "  Crimes 
Celibres"  through  the  medium  of  this  article, 
— terrible  as  the  crimes  are  in  themselves, 
will  have  no  notion  of  the  sediment  of  filth 
and  horror  that  has  been  cast  aside. 

And  these  blemishes  are  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  the  few  disgusting  pages  will 
limit  the  circle  of  the  readers  of  a  book,  which 
from  the  research  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
and  the  power  with  which  it  is  written,  well 
deserves  to  be  generally  known.  For  it  is 
not  a  mere  history  of  cut-throats  and  house- 
breakers ;  of  the  common  criminals  of  their 
day,  who  were  the  mere  excrescences  of 
society ;  but  of  personages  who  forcibly  re- 
flect their  period,  and  are  connected  with  its 
leading  features.  The  same  praise  that  was 
given  by  Hegel  to  Gdthe  for  connecting  his 
idyll  of  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea"  with  the 
great  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  due 
to  M.  Dumas,  who  has  invariably  shown  the 
link  that  binds  his  u  criminals"  to  the  fortunes 
of  Europe.  And  as  these  "  criminals"  thus 
represent  various  phases  of  society,  surely  a 
wholesome  moral  may  be  drawn  from  his 
book, — or  rather  from  those  events  which  his 
book  brings  before  us, — namely,  that  at  the 
present  time,  when  an  Abbe*  de  Ganges  and  a 
Chevalier  Sainte  Croix  could  scarcely  exist, 
when  the  crimes  of  a  Borgia  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  Grandier  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble, it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  human  na- 
ture has  not  progressed,  and  that,  however 
bigotry  and  prejudice  may  point  to  bygone 
periods,  it  is  not  a  real  blessing  to  be  born  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Geschichte  der  Philosophic 
Von  Da.  Heinrich  Ritter.  (History  of 
Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Heinbich  Kitter.) 
Hamburg.     1838—41. 

2.  The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By 
Dr.  Heinrich  Ritter.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Alexander  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, B.A.    3  vols.    Oxford.  1838 — 40. 


3.  Introduction  a  PHistoire  de  la  Philoso- 
phie.  Par  V.  Cousin,  Pair  de  France, 
Membre  de  l'Institut,  Professeur  de  Phi* 
losophie  &  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de 
Paris.  (Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy.)    Paris.     1839. 

4.  Nouvcaux  Fragments  PhUosophiques. 
Par  V.  Cousin,  &c.  &c.  (New  Philoso- 
phical Fragments.)    Paris.     1841. 

The  relation  of  the  Early  Greek  Philo. 
sophy  to  the  Source  of  Modern  Civilisa- 
tion has  never  been  formally  dwelt  upon 
by  historians,  and  is  rarely  the  subject  of 
even  occasional  remark  with  any  English 
writer.  Ritter  opens  the  consideration  of 
it  in  his  later  volumes,  devoted  to  the 
Christian  Philosophy,  and  of  which  the 
English  translation  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Its  deep  interest  and  great  importance 
will  hardly  be  brought  in  question. 

When  the  Emperor  Julian  determined, 
by  every  means  within  his  power,  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  Christianity,  his  first 
step  was  to  interdict  to  the  followers  of 
the  new  faith  any  further  cultivation  of 
the  Greek  Eclectic  Philosophy.  And 
rightly  to  ascertain  in  what  way  that  sys- 
tem of  thought  had  become  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Christian  fathers,  is  to 
contemplate  the  important  action  of  still 
earlier  modes  of  philosophic  thinking  in 
Greece,  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  a  great  power  was  called  into  ex- 
istence by  Plato,  is  always  admitted :  as 
are  the  later  usurpations  of  Aristotle,  his 
most  famous  scholar.  What  in  reality 
this  power  was,  how  it  originated  or  acted, 
is  never  brought  within  the  view  of  mo- 
dern historical  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  Plato  could  not  have  arrived  at 
the  results  which  are  embodied  in  his  phi- 
losophy, but  for  the  tracks  left  by  previous 
thinkers  in  whose  steps  he  followed,  as  it 
is  that  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  acces- 
sions which  have  been  made  to  literature 
since  his  day,  and  especially  to  the  litera- 
ture of  theology,  would  not  have  been 
made  if  Plato  had  not  lived.  How  such  a 
man  arose  in  that  period  of  Greece,  can 
be  little  known  to  those  who  suppose  the 
ancient  beliefs  to  have  been  included  in 
the  popular  mythology;  and  who  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  even  from  the  age  of 
Solon,  in  the  breasts  of  a  succession  of 
the  men  who  govern  general  intellect 
sooner  or  later,  Jupiter  and  his  gods  had 
but  a  divided  empire.  An  outline  of  these 
matters  would  seem  essential  to  all  who 
desire  thoroughly  to  understand  the  his- 
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tory  of  any  subsequent  civilized  time  ; 
and  in  a  particular  manner  to  those  who 
would  trace  out  the  forms  and  fluctuations 
of  belief,  the  exactions  and  assumptions 
of  power,  which  followed  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  are  so  large  a  part  of 
our  own  English  Annals. 

History  would  be  a  disheartening  cata- 
logue of  lives  and  deaths,  instead  of  the 
hopeful  and  delightful  study  that  it  is,  if 
its  events  were  not  thus  viewed,  in  their 
relations  to  past  and  future.  Simple  and 
ordinary  in  themselves,  it  is  from  this  they 
derive  their  greatness,  their  vast  import- 
ance. In  themselves,  it  may  be,  melan- 
choly or  disastrous,  it  is  in  this  that  the 
surviving  principle  of  hope  is  still  dis- 
covered. Profoundly  sad  as  it  is  to  con- 
template the  fall  of  a  great  faith,  a  great 
literature,  or  a  great  people, — it  is  here 
the  wise  consolation  is  suggested,  that 
what  are  thus  called  national  catastrophes 
are  in  truth  but  new  periods  of  successive 
development. 

"All  changes,  naught  is  lost :  the  forms  are  changed; 
And  that  which  has  been,  is  not  what  it  was, 
Yet  that  which  has  been,  is.'9 

When  the  Sophistical  Effort  made  itself 
felt  in  Athens,  a  heavy  and  hopeless  night 
seemed  to  have  overtaken  the  Greek  Phi- 
losophy. Yet  it  was  only  the  forerunner 
of  its  brightest  day.  It  indicated  the  pe- 
riod of  decline  when  new  development  is 
inevitable :  a  crisis  in  the  disease  of  the 
older  systems  of  thought,  which  was  to 
recover  itself  in  the  persons  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  And  thus  it  must 
always  be  while  the  scheme  of  the  world 
continues.  To  Advance  is  the  Great  Law, 
and  it  is  not  pursued  less  steadily  for  the 
retrograde  movements  that  appear  so  often 
to  retard  it.  The  straight  line  in  civilisa- 
tion is  nowhere  discoverable :  progress, 
the  law  of  civilisation,  never  comes  to  a 
stand.  Where  great  communities  have 
perished,  it  was  because  of  those  vices 
and  imperfections  which,  had  they  longer , 
existed,  might  have  rendered  progress 
impossible  :  not  because  of  that  eminence 
in  virtue  or  in  wisdom,  the  vital  part  of 
which  continues  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of 
progress,  and  for  its  lasting  guidance. 
Where  what  are  called  Dark  Ages  throw 
their  shadow  upon  history,  it  is  not  that 
light  has  become  extinguished,  but  that 
the  accession  of  new  fuel  takes  time  to 
give  new  brilliancy  and  strength  to  the  fire. 
The  triumphs  of  individual  mind  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  struggle  of  hu- 
manity. Individual  great  men,  than  whom 
vol.  xxx.  5 


it  is  scarcely  possible  for  greater  to  arise, 
have  adorned  almost  every  age,  as  if  to 
show  us  what  the  human  stature  may  be 
made :  and  there  is  no  known  instance  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  such  men  have 
been  wholly  lost,  or  that  it  could  be  said 
of  them — they  have  ceased  altogether  to 
exert  any  kind  of  influence.  Thus,  though 
none  of  the  conditions  of  progress  are 
strictly  incident  to  such  discoveries  as  the 
individual  reason  may  make  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  soul,  the  physical  phenomena 
of  nature,  or  even  just  laws  of  human  gov- 
ernment 5  yet  these  treasures  are  for  its 
furtherance,  ultimate  if  not  immediate,  and 
in  its  great  stages  are  felt,  if  they  are  not 
recognized  or  seen.  Time  silently  con- 
centrates, and  is  ever  reproducing  them. 
It  is  in  finding  such  calm  great  truths  im- 
mutable, that  the  variable  efforts  of  civili- 
sation are  guided  to  the  secrets  of  their 
failure,  and  the  hopes  of  a  new  attempt; 
that  they  learn  to  take  the  centre  of  exer- 
tion with  a  wider  circumference ;  and 
know  that,  if  baffled  again,  they  must  en- 
large it  to  take  in  other  interests,  and  em- 
brace yet  wider  aims.  Nor  can  this  gene- 
ral movement  of  endeavour  cease,  nor  the 
action  and  reaction  of  individual  minds 
upon  the  continual  progress  it  involves, 
nor  the  alliance  of  present  with  past  and 
future, — until  the  light  of  their  long  ex- 
perience shall  have  found  a  place  at  each 
man's  hearth  ;  and  these  explored  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  the  individual  soul  have 
discovered  their  final  use,  in  a  better  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  of  humanity. 

For  the  part  which,  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  taken  by  Thought  in  development 
of  this  law,  we  turn  to  Greece.  To  the 
obscure  and  priestly  memory  of  Epime- 
nides,  more  of  imposture  than  philosophy 
has  been  affixed,  by  the  indignant  verdict 
of  Solon :  Thales  and  Pythagoras,'there- 
fore,  first  occur  to  us.  And  remembering 
their  travels  to  the  East,  with  the  know- 
ledge which  seems  to  have  been  saved  by 
Pythagoras  from  the  wrecks  of  philosophy 
in  Egypt  and  India,  they  carry  the  ima- 
gination back  to  a  remoter  antiquity  than 
their  own,  and  serve  to  connect  the  future, 
in  every  step  of  which  they  afterwards 
attend  us,  with  the  achievements  of  civi- 
lisations which  had  been  so  narrow  and 
imperfect,  that  even  their  memory  is  well- 
nigh  lost.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  in 
the  least  implied  by  this,  that  their  philo- 
sophy was  not  the  native  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  Greek  Mind.  It  must  be 
admitted,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  have 
been  so.    What  Plato  said  generally,  and 
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with  a  just  pride,  of  his  countrymen,  is 
here  applicable:  "Whatever  we  Greeks 
receive  from  the  Barbarians,  we  improve 
and  perfect."  Whatever  the  amount  of 
knowledge  or  past  experience  they  in- 
herited,— the  method  in  which  they  ap- 
plied it,  the  results  to  which  they  directed 
it,  the  invention  and  spirit  of  system  by 
which  they  harmonized  it,  with  that  ex- 
quisite love  of  form  which  they  carried 
into  every  province  of  the  mind, — all  these 
were  emphatically  their  own :  and  an- 
nounced the  liveliest  and  most  acute  race 
of  men  ;  the  intellect  the  most  active,  in- 
genious, and  capable  of  close  and  distinct 
reasoning ;  the  idea  of  art  the  most  true 
and  beautiful ;  that  the  world  had  seen 
And  hence  it  is  that  it  becomes  so  import- 
ant to  look  at  these  earlier  stages  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  ;  wherein,  let  the  pride 
,  of  later  and  more  complete  investigation 
imagine  what  it  will,  began  that  era  of 
Thought  by  which,  in  all  its  most  import- 
ant concerns,  the  world  has  since  been 
guided. 

We  have  placed  the  work  of  Dr.  Ritter 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  we  are 
glad  to  confess  to  it  many  obligations 
which  shall  be  acknowledged  in  detail 
before  the  subject  is  laid  down.  At  once 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  book  is 
not  only  able  and  comprehensive,  but  not 
nnworthy  of  becoming  the  standard  book 
in  relation  to  the  matters  of  which  it  treats. 
It  has  this  manifest  superiority  over  the 
great  work  of  Tennemann,  that  he  has 
carefully  avoided  colouring  its  historical 
picture  with  his  own  views,  or  with  those 
of  some  master  in  philosophy  whom  he 
follows  with  implicit  reliance.*  Dr.  Ritter 
is  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  give  the 
doctrine  of  each  philosopher  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  original  forms  of  expression ; 
and  vut  receive  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Greek  authority. 
In  what  follows,  however,  it  is  right  to 
state  that  we  have  not  restricted  ourselves 
to  his  researches,  but  have  gone  for  the 
most  part  to  the  original  sources ;  nor 
omitted  to  ascertain  what  other  German 
writers,  the  disciples  of  Cousin  in  France, 
or  the  more  accomplished  classical  schol- 
ars of  our  own  land,  have  contributed  to 
this  large  field  of  inquiry. 


•  Mr.  Morrison's  translation  of  Ritter,  as  far  as 
published,  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  It  is  spirited 
and  easy,  yet  extremely  faithful  and  correct.  In  the 
latter  respect,  it  contrasts  favourably  with  a  trans- 
lation of  Tennemann's  Manual,  also  issued  within 
the  last  few  years  from  Oxford,  and  a  faithless, 
garbled,  most  discreditable  production. 


Thalbs  of  Miletus — said  to  be  of  Phoe- 
nician family,  and  who  had  certainly  tra- 
velled through  Egypt — flourished  so  early 
that  he  has  won  the  quasi-fabulous  dis- 
tinction of  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  :  Hero* 
dotus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  can  speak  of 
the  events  of  his  life  only  on  the  vague 
authority  of  tradition.  Yet  it  would  seem 
certain,  that  amidst  his  republican  views 
of  the  destiny  of  man  (on  which  a  number 
of  moral  precepts  have  been  somewhat 
gratuitously  attributed  to  him),  and  his 
curious  speculations  on  the  animated  and 
ensouled  nature  of  the  World  (which  he 
held  to  be  a  living  being,  gradually  ma- 
turing and  forth-forming  itself  from  an 
imperfect  seed-state  of  moisture),  he  had 
struck  upon  some  extraordinary  truths. 
He  asserted  the  roundness  of  the  earth, 
and  made  known  many  properties  of  tri- 
angles and  circles.  Such  problems  as  that 
of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  are  attributed  to 
him:  he  is  said  to  have  measured  the 
pyramids  by  their  shadows :  and  he  first 
advised  his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not 
to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear,  which  forms  a 
considerable  circle  round  the  pole,  but  to 
take  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  polar  star. 
His  most  famous  expression  is  preserved  by 
Aristotle :  "  Everything  is  full  of  gods  ;,,# 
in  proof  of  which  he  assigned  the  magnet 
and  amber,f  in  which  he  had  discovered 
the  magnetic  and  electric  properties.  We 
have  the  competent  authority  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  alleging,  that  his  ideas  of 
eclipses  and  of  the  nature  of  the  moon 
were  sound.  Indeed,  it  rests  upon  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  he  absolutely 
predicted — employing,  no  doubt,  the  astro- 
nomical formulae  of  the  Chaldeans— that 
solar  eclipse  which  became  memorable  in 
history  for  the  effect  it  produced  in  sepa- 
rating the  contending  armies  of  the  Lv- 
dians  and  Medes,  when  Cyaxares  fought 
against  Halyattes  ;  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  more  than  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

W  hen  Aristotle  alludes  to  Thales,  with  a 
view  to  claim  for  Greece  the  merit  of  his 
philosophy,  he  does  him  but  justice  in  at- 
tributing his  theories  as  much  to  the  spirit 
of  rational  inquiry  into  nature,  as  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  learning  or  my- 
thology. The  idea  of  a  liquid  element  as 
the  origin  of  things,  for  example,  Aristotle 
attributes  to  very  simple  observation  on  the 
uses  of  moisture  in  the  nourishment  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  :  just  as,  by  a  simi- 
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lar  process,  some  century  later,  Anaxi- 
menes  was  led  to  think  that  air,  since  it 
encompassed  and  sustained  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  that  float  in  it,  mast  be 
the  universal  source  of  life ;  the  breath  of 
the  world  ;  that  which  animates  all  the  be- 
ings that  live  in  it.  Of  this  theory  of 
Thales,  the  greatest  living  inquirer  into 
nature  has  also  remarked,  that  "  modern 
geologists  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  an  observant  traveller  might  become 
conversant  with  this  notion, without  having 
recourse  to  the  mystic  records  of  Egypt 
or  Chaldea."*  It  may  in  short  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  first  discarded  the  mere  im- 
pressions of  the  senses ;  first  looked  be- 
neath the  surface  of  appearances ;  first  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  that  serious  exami- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  which,  even  while  his  disciplps  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  carried  most  dis- 
tantly away  from  the  path  of  sober  and  ra- 
tional inquiry,  was  never  afterwards  wholly 
lost  sight  of.  "  Great  men,"  exclaims 
Pliny  with  just  enthusiasm,  after  naming 
him  and  Ptolemy's  great  precursor  Hip- 
parchus,  whose  later  discoveries  resulted 
from  those  of  Thales ;  u  elevated  above 
the  common  standard  of  human  nature,  by 
discovering  the  laws  which  celestial  occur- 
rences obey,  and  by  freeing  the  wretched 
mind  of  man  from  the  fears  which  eclipses 
inspired.  Hail  to  you  and  to  your  genius  ! 
Interpreters  of  Heaven  !  Worthy  recipi- 
ents of  the  laws  of  the  universe !  Authors 
of  principles  which  connect  gods  and 
men !" 

Pythagorab,  meanwhile,  had  arisen  in 
the  age  of  Thales,  and  plucked  out  the 
heart  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  mundane 
mystery.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  somewhere  about  five  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before  Christ.  He  travelled 
Egypt  in  his  youth,  bearing  letters  to  king 
Amasis  from  Polycrates  (then,  or  shortly 
after,  the  tyrant  of  Samos)  5  and  going 
thence  to  Asia,  is  said  even  to  have  visited 
India  and  the  Gymnosophists.  But  ex- 
treme caution  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
any  event  of  his  life,  obscured  as  all  of 
them  are  by  a  cloud  of  fables :  merely  to 
accept  the  popular  accounts  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  associated  or  studied, 
would  be  to  stretch  his  term  of  existence 
through  more  than  three  centuries.  In  this 
respect,  ancient  tradition  seems  entitled  to 
implicit  belief  on  one  point  only  :  that  he 
had  certainly,  as  a  young  man,  conversed 
much  with  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  who  is 

*  Sir  John  HcrscheL 


alluded  to  by  Josephus  as  having  studied 
philosophy  in  Egypt ;  and  to  whom  also, 
it  is  on  record,  supernatural  powers  were 
supposed  to  belong,  because  of  his  having 
predicted  the  events  of  an  earthquake  and 
a  thunder-storm,  both  of  which  actually 
followed.  If  this  were  so,  modern  inquir- 
ers, though  they  follow  hard  upon  his 
steps,  have  not  yet  overtaken  Pherecydes 
of  Scyros.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncer- 
tain, however,  than  the  nature  of  -the  pro- 
gress Pherecydes  had  made  in  physical  or 
moral  sciences.  He  seems  to  have  used 
his  knowledge  chiefly  to  amaze  the  vulgar, 
and  challenge  ignorant  adoration.  What 
remains  of  his  writing — and  the  prose  he 
set  down  upon  sheepskins,  as  the  Ionians 
were  wont  to  do  before  they  got  papryus 
from  Egypt,  is  worth  notice  as  the  earliest 
extant  specimen  of  Greek  prose — allies 
him  with  the  Orphic  theologers  rather  than 
with  the  philosophers.  The  only  decided 
tribute  to  his  greatness  is  preserved  by 
Cicero  and  confirmed  by  previous  tradi- 
tion :  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  sages 
who  plainly  and  unequivocally  declared 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  first  public  appearance  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  his  ulleged  earliest  assumption 
of  that  title  of  philosopher  which  was  af- 
terwards so  famous,  are  recorded  by  Cice- 
ro. Having  alluded  to  the  seven  wise  men, 
the  £o£o< — by  which  term  the  earliest 
Greeks  expressed  their  men  of  action  as 
well  as  thought — he  proceeds  :  (>  from 
whence  all  who  were  exercised  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  were  held  to  be,  as 
well  as  called,  wise  men  5  and  that  name 
of  theirs  continued  to  the  age  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  is  reported  to  have  gone  to 
Phlius,  and  to  have  discoursed  very  learn- 
edly and  copiously  on  certain  subjects, 
with  Leon  prince  of  the  Phliasii.  Leon, 
admiring  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence,, 
asked  him  what  art  he  particularly  pro- 
fessed ;  his  answer  was,  that-  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  art,  but  that  he  was  A 
Philosopher.  Leon,  surprised  at  the  novelty 
of  the  name,  inquired  what  he  meant  by 
the  name  of  philosopher,  and  in  what  they 
differed  from  other  men :  on  which  Pytha- 
goras replied  :  'That  the  life  of  man  seem- 
ed to  him  to  resemble  those  games,  which 
were  kept  with  the  greatest  entertainment 
of  sports,  and  the  general  concourse  of  all 
Greece.  For  as  there  were  some,  whose 
pursuit  was  glory  and  the  honours  of  a 
crown,  so  others  were  merely  induced  by 
gain  1  but  there  was  likewise  one  sort, 
whose  aim  was  neither  applause  nor  profit, 
but  who  came  merely  as  spectators  through 
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curiosity,  to  remark  what  was  done,  and  to 
see  in  what  manner  things  were  carried  on 
there.  Thus  we  come  from  another  life 
and  nature,  unto  this ;  as  it  were  out  of 
another  city,  to  some  much-frequented 
mart  j  some  slaves  to  glory,  others  to 
money :  but  there  are  some  few,  who, 
taking  no  account  of  anything  else,  ear- 
nestly look  into  the  nature  of  things: 
these  call  themselves  studious  of  wisdom, 
that  is,  philosophers :  and  as  there  it  is 
more  reputable  to  be  a  looker-on,  without 
making  any  acquisition,  so  in  life,  the  con- 
templating on  things,  and  acquainting 
yourself  with  them,  greatly  exceeds  every 
other  pursuit  of  life.'  Nor  was  Pythago- 
ras," it  is  justly  added  by  Cicero,  "  the 
inventor  only  of  the  name,  but  he  enlarg- 
ed also  the  thing  itself."  So  did  he  en* 
large  it  indeed,  that  the  truth  of  this  tra- 
dition, beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  more 
than  questionable.  Contemplation  was 
with  him  no  more  the  highest  aim  of  life, 
than  as  it  should  directly  lead  to  the  high- 
est and  most  perfect  order  of  Action.  It 
was  in  the  combination  of  both  he  saw  the 
triumph  of  philosophy.  Holding,  in  that 
respect,  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  man  of 
two  thousand  years'  later  date,*  who  said 
that,  "  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  God 
And  angels  only  should  be  lookers-on  :  that 
knowledge  is  never  so  dignified  and  exalt- 
ed, as  when  contemplation  and  action  are 
nearly  and  strongly  conjoined  together : 
a  conjunction  like  that  of  the  two  highest 
planets ;  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of 
civil  society  and  action." 

In  what  way  the  vast  discoveries  of 
Pythagoras  originated,  is  now  for  ever  lost. 
All  we  can  with  certainty  judge  is  the  im- 
press of  striking  originality,  of  the  growth 
of  true  Greek  Mind,  borne  by  the  system. 
His  great  guiding  principle  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  one  bond,  by  which  he  would 
have  established  the  connection  of  physics 
and  ethics  :  his  perception  of  the  inner 
virtue,  by  which  he  taught  that  all  mun- 
dane phenomena  were  only  subservient  in 
reality  to  moral  ends  and  designs.  It  is 
certain  that  he  absolutely  attained  to  a 
just  conception  of  the  general  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  the  solar  system,  and  the 
place  held  by  the  earth  in  it :  nay,  had  even, 
according  to  some  accounts,  raised  his 
views  so  far  as  to  speculate  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  as  the  bond  of  its  union. 
The  universe  was  with  him  an  harmonious 
whole,  consisting  (according  to  a  plan  of 
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Decades)  of  ten  great  bodies  revolving 
around  a  common  centre  agreeably  to  har- 
monious laws  :  whence  he  derived  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres,  and  explained  the  symbo- 
lical lyre  of  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  the  traditions  of  his  belief  in  the 
diurnal  rotation  as  well  as  the  annual  revo- 
lution of  the  earth,  the  central  position  of 
the  sun  (in  its  primary  form  as  the  central 
fire),  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets : 
to  which  he  added  a  just  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  comets  ;  first  maintained  such  truths 
as  that  the  evening  and  morning  star  were 
the  same  body;  and  is  said  to  have  taught 
even  the  probable  existence  of  other  sys- 
tems, of  which  the  fixed  stars  were  the 
suns.  Aristotle's  language  is  explicit,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  "  Most  of  those,  he  re- 
marks, "  who  assert  that  the  whole  con- 
cave is  .finite,  say  that  the  earth  is  situat- 
ed in  the  middle  point  of  the  universe  : 
those  who  are  called  Pythagoreans,  who 
live  in  Italy,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
For  they  say  that  fire  is  in  the  centre,  and 
that  the  earth,  which,  according  to  them, 
is  one  of  the  stars,  occasions  the  change  of 
day  and  night  by  its  one  motion,  with 
which  it  is  carried  about  the  centre."  Nor 
is  his  evidence  directed,  as  it  might  have 
been  by  this  passage,  to  the  mere  theory 
of  the  diurnal  motiou  of  the  earth :  a  lit- 
tle further  on  (it  is  in  the  second  book,  De 
Ccelo)  he  adds :  "  Some,  as  we  have  said, 
make  the  earth  to  be  one  of  the  stars ; 
others  say  that  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  revolves  on  a  central 
axis." 

The  principle  or  method  of  investiga- 
tion which  he  used,  was,  beyond  doubt,  as 
with  Thales,  a  simple  but  steady  attention 
to  nature  and  inquiry  into  facts.  He  is 
said  to  have  ascended  from  the  observa- 
tion,— that  a  musical  string  gives  the  same 
sound  with  another  of  twice  the  length,  if 
the  latter  be  straightened  by  four  times  the 
weight  that  straightens  the  former, — to  the 
result,  that  the  gravity  of  a  planet  is  four 
times  that  of  another  which  is  at  twice  the 
distance.  From  the  same  method  of  re- 
flection proceeded  his  discovery  of  what 
is  called  the  musical  canon  (the  mono- 
chord),  universally  attributed  to  him  :  and 
but  one  of  the  many  scientific  truths  of 
every-day  interest  and  application  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Arithmetic  he  ve- 
nerated as  the  key  to  mathematics,  and  our 
common  multiplication-table  is  to  this  day 
called  Pythagorean.  It  is  on  record  also 
that  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  a 
hecatomb  on  discovering  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  geometry — that  in  every  right- 
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angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  largest 
side  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  two  shorter  ones.  Even  in  the  most 
mystical  and  fanciful  notions  of  numerical 
combinations  that  are  commonly  said  to 
have  been  held  by  him,  there  lay  a  subtle 
tendency  to  truth.  It  would  be,  difficult 
not  to  recognise  their  connection,  and 
that  by  no  means  remote,  with  the  chemi- 
cal doctrine  of  the  combination  of  all  ma- 
terial elements  in  certain  definitive  nu- 
merical proportions. 

But  this  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras requires  a  careful  discrimination. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  scheme  of  his 
physics  to  resolve  all  the  sensible  qualities 
into  certain  mathematical  forms,  issuing 
from  a  Primal  Unit :  which  Unit  he  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  as  well  as  material 
basis  of  all  things,  and  as  identical  with 
the  One  Supreme  Being,  or  God.  So 
based,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
system  appear  shortly  to  have  been :  That 
the  essence  of  all  things  rests  upon  a  nu- 
merical relation ;  that  the  world  subsists 
by  the  harmony,  or  conformity,  of  its  dif- 
ferent elements  ;  and  that  numbers  are  the 
principle  of  all  that  exists.  In  giving  this 
real  objective  existence  to  numbers,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  confounded  a  numerical 
unit  with  a  geometrical  point,  and  this 
again  with  a  material  atom  :*  a  kind  of 
confusion,  however,  which  would  yet  im- 
ply a  more  rigid  method  of  investigation 
than  the  recent  historian  of  Inductive  Sci- 
ence seems  inclined  to  concede  to  him. 
Mr.  Whewell  argues  that,  in  representing 
the  essentia]  properties  and  attributes  of 
things  by  the  relations  of  number,  it  is  not 
a  necessary,  and  hardly  a  fair  consequence, 
that  the  existence  of  objects  distinct  from 
the  existence  of  all  their  properties  and 
qualities  should  be  assumed  to  have  been 
also  brought  in  question.  But  the  argu- 
ment leaves  us  with  precisely  the  same 
reason  as  before  to  believe,  that  the  nu- 
merical speculations  of  Pythagoras  may 
have  been  in  many  cases  really  combined 
with  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 

It  would  be  impossible  altogether  to  ex- 
clude that  suspicion,  in  giving  any  reality 
to  his  view  of  numbers  as  the  actual  ele- 
ments' out  of  which  the  universe  was  con- 
structed. Premising  that  our  authority  is 
in  the  writings  of  Philolaus,  a  much  later 
disciple  of  the  school,!  and  who  is  likely 
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to  have  inherited  all  its  external  mysti- 
cism, with  perhaps  but  a  small  part  of  its 
inner  wisdom, — the  broad  detail  of  the 
Pythagorean  plan  of  the  universe  would 
seem  to  have  been  this.  Beginning,  it  is 
probable,  from  observation  of  the  period- 
ical occurrences  of  nature,  and  those  nu- 
merical relations  on  which  so  many  of  the 
Greek  institutions  and  religious  observan- 
ces were  founded,  and  which  were  likely 
to  have  conducted  him  to  a  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  general  ideas  of  relation, — 
Pythagoras  traced  up  the  various  forms 
and  phenomena  of  the  world  to  numbers 
as  their  basis  and  essence :  whence,  as- 
cending further  to  the  principles  of  num- 
bers themselves,  he  conceived  them  in  the 
form  of  contrasting  pairs :  of  which  Aris- 
totle (in  his  Metaphysics)  enumerates  ten, 
describing  them  as  according  to  some 
Pythagoreans  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  universe,  while  for  himself  he  cha- 
racterizes them  as  but  ten  different  as- 
£ects  of  one  vague  idea.  They  were — 
limit  and  Unlimited :  Odd  and  Even  :  One 
and  Many:  Right  and  Left:  Male  and  Fe- 
male :  Still  and  Moved  :  Straight  and 
Curve  :  Light  and  Darkness :  Good  and 
Evil :  Square  and  Oblong.  Following  up 
contrasts  probably  of  this  nature,  Pytha- 
goras himself  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
his  one  first  principle  and  element — his 
Unit* — which  included  both  the  even  and 
the  odd,  and  harmonized  All  in  One  :  im- 
mediately advancing  to  it,  however, 
through  what  he  called  the  triad,  or  num- 
ber of  the  whole  5  so  called  because  it  had 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  And 
thus  Plato  afterwards  conducted  his  cele- 
brated argument  of  unity  in  multiplicity 
and  multiplicity  in  unity,  on  which  he 
based  his  philosophy.  "  You  cannot,"  he 
said,  "  have  the  idea  of  one  thins,  without 
the  notion  of  three  things  also.  The 
thing  itself,  another  thing  which  is  not  it, 
and  a  third  thing  between  them :  for  if 
there  were  nothing  between,  they  would 
be  one,  not  two.  Neither  can  you  see  two 
things,  and  something  between  them  :  that 
is,  see  in  the  whole,  three  things,  without 
conceiving  of  them  as  one :  for  the  third 
thing  connects  and  binds  together  the  two 
extremes."t     So  had  it  been  that  Pytha- 


t  This  is  in  his  refutation  of-  a  doctrine  of  the 
Eleatic  school  hereafter  to  be  described,  that  All  is 
One  :  where  the  argument,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Sophist  and  the  Parmenides,  may  be  thus  given  in 
abstract  :  "  That  although  entity  may  be  posited  as 
a  plurality  of  things — for  example,  as  warm  and 
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gorae  connected  hit  primitive  root  of  num- 
ber three,  with  a  still  prior  root  of  unity, 
which  without  the  other  was  not  to  be  con- 
ceived to  exist. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  his  first  principle, 
he  laid  down  the  vital  process  of  the  uni- 
verse as  a  process  of  breathing 5  and  the 
first  principle  itself,  as  a  breathing  being, 
which,  by  inhaling  the  infinite  atmosphere* 
of  the  universe,  partook  of  its  infinity,  and 
became  capable  of  developing  itself  into  a 
multiplicity  of  numbers  or  things.  In  our 
actual  world,  which  he  held  to  consist  of 
large  and  small  wholes  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety, Pythagoras  then  recognized  a  perfect 
development  of  the  original  unit.  Again, 
even  in  the  special  principle  of  every  sin- 
gle whole  or  organization,  he  discovered 
a  unit,  or  a  point  separating  itself  from  the 
rest ;  and  also  developing  itself,  as  a  liv- 
ing germ,  by  breathing  the  infinite  atmos- 
phere of  the  universe,  into  a  distinct  body, 
of  peculiar  form  and  properties.  In  this 
way  every  abstract  idea  became  with  him 
a  number  5  and  physical  objects,  the  sym- 
bolical representations  of  number.  It 
was  thus  he  would  have  reconciled  the 
many  with  the  one  ;  thus  detected  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth  in  its  multiplicity  of  forms; 
and,  through  every  variety  of  organized 
being,  pierced  to  the  Eternal  Unity. 

In  the  world  which  had  arisen  from  the 
final  union  of  contrasts,  he  proceeded  to 
distinguish  five  elements :  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  and  a  so-called  fifth  element,!  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ether.  In 
his  theory  of  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  re- 
gard to  that  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  which  he  inculcated  as  a  kind  of 

cold — its  unity  nevertheless  is  not  therefore  denied ; 
for  the  warm  and  cold  are  both  alike  a  being,  in  such 
a  manner  that  both — inasmuch  as  being  is  not  posited 
as  a  third  something,  independent  of  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  comprises  the  two— can  only  be 
thought  of  as  one. being.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
one  alone  is  asserted  to  be  being,  in  that  case  there 
are  at  least  two  names  predicated  of  that  which  is — 
being  and  one — since  it  would  be  ridiculous,  even 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  but  one  being,  to 
admit  further  that  there  is  but  one  name.  For  as- 
suming that  there  is  one  name  of  the  one,  then  it 
must  either  be  allowed  that  the  name  of  the  one  is 
something  different  from  the  one  itself,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  is  not  only  the  one  ;  or  that  the 
name  is  in  no  wise  distinct  from  the  one  itself,  from 
which  it  would  follow  that  the  name  of  one  is  the 
one  of  the  one,  or  name  of  the  name." — Ritter. 
An  argument  based  on  what  will  in  the  course  of 
these  articles  be  shown  to  be  one  of  Plato's  ruling 
principles :  that  to  neglect  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween any  given  thought  itself  which  is  expressed 
in  a  proposition  or  name,  and  the  object  of  it,  or 
the  entity,  is  to  confuse  all  science. 
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purifying  process,  and  used  for  some  of 
the  greatest  motives  of  hope  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  was  wont  to  animate  bis 
followers.  In  the  centre  of  the  system  he 
placed  the  Central  Fire* —as  it  were,  its 
altar — the  grand  principle  of  life  in  the 
world.  The  sun, — which,  with  eight  other 
bodies  (the  moon,  the  earth,  the  five  pla- 
nets, and  the  firmament),  moved  around,— 
was  only  a  reflex  of  this  Central  Fire :  but 
all  the  members  of  the  system  were  either 
divine,  or  inhabited  by  divinities,  inferior 
only  to  the  supreme  God  who  ruled  the 
whole :  and  all  were  continually  moving, 
as  in  a  choral  dance,  around  their  sacred, 
life-giving  Centre.  So  constructed,  this 
universe  was  then  divided  into  three  re- 
gions. The  first  was  the  sublunary  region, 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon;  the 
scene  of  change  and  passing  events,  where 
beings  come  into  existence  and  perish 
again  :  it  was  called  the  heaven «f  The 
second  region  was  that  from  the  moon  up- 
wards to  the  firmament,  and  had  the  name 
of  the  world4  The  third  was  the  firma- 
ment itself,  which  he  called  Olympus,  and, 
to  propitiate  the  national  faith  and  tradition 
of  the  Greeks,  still  assigned  to  the  abode 
of  gods.  Now,  the  souls  of  men,  he 
taught, — being  originally  light  particles  of 
the  universal  soul  diffused  through  the  ' 
whole  world,  and  proceeding  mediately 
from  the  sun  as  those  of  the  gods  proceed- 
ed directly  from  the  central  fire, — previous 
to  their  entering  into  human  bodies,  float- 
ed in  the  air :  from  whence  they  were  in- 
haled by  the  process  of  breathing  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  At  the  moment  of 
death,  they  descended  into  the  lower 
world,  where  for  a  certain  number  of.years 
they  were  supposed  to  dwell.  After  this, 
they  again  rose  into  the  upper  world,  and 
floated  again  in  the  air,  until  they  entered 
into  new  bodies.  Entire  purification  thus 
completed,  these  perfect  souls  were  raised 
to  higher  regions,  where  they  were  allow- 
ed to  continue  to  exist ;  and  to  enjoy,  for 
ever,  the  presence  and  company  and 
knowledge  of  the  gods. 

Whatever  the  various  views  that  may 
now  be  taken  o(  the  extent  of  value  he 
placed  upon  numbers,  it  is  certain,  from 
all  this,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  great 
master  of  their  scientific  principles:  and 
as  to  his  theory  of  contraries  and  their 
connection  by  secret  harmony,  whatsoever 
the  objections  urged  on  a  ground  of  the 
vague  or  mystical,  it  was  assuredly  a  grand 
result  to  exhibit  at  length,  in  the  whole 
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living  world,  One  Harmony :  issuing  from 
a  single  source,  and  perceptible  by  propor- 
tion and  measure)  and  orderly  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  For  this  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  origin  of  numbers 
and  corporeal  multiplicity,  he  connected, 
in  profound  unison,  with  his  moral  view  of 
the  universe.  The  soul  had  a  harmony, 
he  taught,  like  that  which  carried  the 
spheres  around  their  central  fire  ;  and  in 
it,  dwelt  virtue.  It  was  by  this  that  the 
sensual  desires,  the  irrational  part  of  man, 
were  brought  into  subjection  to  the  reason ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  life  reduced  to 
unity  and  moral  consistency.  And,  car- 
rying out  the  moral  analogy  of  that  music 
of  the  spheres  by  which  alone  they  were 
fused  in  sublime  agreement,  he  earnestly 
inculcated  upon  all  his  disciples  the  study 
of  music,  for  its  tendency  to  mental  repose 
and  harmony  of  spirit.  For  himself,  night 
and  morning,  there  was  singing  to  the 
cithara. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  soul  were 
of  his  favourite  number,  three.  The  under- 
standing* and  rational  faculties!  he  placed 
in  the  brain :  the  appetitej  in  the  heart : 
thus  distinguishing  the  rational  and  ani- 
mal soul.  Pythagoras  was  in  this  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  known  attempt,  however 
rude,  to  analyze  the  faculties  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  What  remains  of  his 
system  of  ethics,  shadowy  outline  as  it  is, 
expresses  its  great  construction  and  ad- 
mirable tendency :  warranting  the  opinion 
so  emphatically  given  by  Aristotle,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  absolutely  determin- 
ed anything  in  moral  philosophy.  Moral 
good  he  identified  with  unity ;  evil,  with 
multiplicity :  conscientiousness  and  up- 
rightness he  inculcated  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  Including  not  only  the  perfect,  but 
the  imperfect  also,  in  the  First  One,  he 
nobly  taught  that  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful were  not  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
but  were  only  first  brought  about  by  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  essence  in  the 
world.  This  is  discernible  through  the 
worst  corruptions  and  mystifications  of 
his  later  school ;  it  is  still,  in  whatever 
fantastic  form  we  find  it,  the  essential  Py- 
thagorean Idea,  that  humanity  should  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  advance  from  the 
less  beautiful  and  good  to  the  better  and 
more  beautiful.  The  perfect  harmony  and 
unison  of  soul  in  which  he  discovered  vir- 
tue, he  expressed  in  other  words  as  a  like- 
ness to  God.$     In  the  same  grand  way  he 
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defined  justice,*  and  right  rf  and  for  the 
chief  rule  of  life,  advised  a  constant  self- 
command  $  The  condition  of  friendship 
he  described  to  be  equality,  and  condemn- 
ed self-murder  as  a  crime.  There  were 
three  methods  into  which  his  moral  sys- 
tem shaped  itself,  by  which  man  might  be 
rendered  worthy  of  his  being :  and  they 
include  the  noblest  approaches  made  by 
the  ancient  world  to  the  teaching  and  ex- 
ample  of  Christ.  The  first  was,  by  Con- 
versing with  God :  for  during  that  com- 
merce he  would  abstain  from  every  evil 
action,  and  become  like  the  divinity  as 
much  as  such  a  thing  was  possible.  The 
second  was,  by  Doing  Good  to  Others : 
for  as  that  was  God's  property  it  would  be 
a  genuine  imitation  of  his  example.  The 
third  was  designed  to  imply  the  rewards 
and  perfection  which  awaited,  hereafter, 
those  that  had  done  well  here  ;  and  sim- 
ply consisted  in  Going  out  of  this  Life. 
In  the  records  of  his  career,  the  sublime 
second  maxim  meets  us  everywhere.  To 
Speak  Truth  and  to  Do  Good  Offices: 
these  two  things,  he  said,  resemble  indeed 
the  works  of  God,  and  are  the  best  pre- 
sents which  Heaven  can  give  to  man. 

If,  then,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  did  ori- 
ginate the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  certainly  it  was  Pythagoras 
who  carried  it  from  the  world  of  abstract 
dogma,  into  that  of  reality  and  everyday 
life.  It  was  the  entire  drift  of  his  teach- 
ing to  show  that  this  life  upon  earth  is  a 
life  of  the  soul  in  its  estrangement  from 
God  :  an  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the 
bonds  of  the  body :  occasioned  certainly 
by  its  own  misdeeds,  but  designed  for  the 
expiation  of  that  evil,  and  to  lead  through 
virtue  to  a  worthier  existence.  So  too,  if 
Epimenides  had  proclaimed  the  existence 
'of  one  deity,  to  exalt  his  own  importance 
'as  his  minister,  it  was  Pythagoras  who 
|  first  invested  that  deity  with  ennobling 
'  moral  qualities,  and  assigned  to  him  the 
1  attributes  of  beneficence  and  truth.  The 
!  absolute  wisdom,  unity,  and  eternity  of 
God,  were  at  the  root  of  his  whole  sys- 
|  tern.  None  but  God,  he  held,  was  wise : 
j  nor  was  there  any  other  means  to  attain 
i  to  the  likeness  of  God,  but  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  truth  :  nor  could  truth  be  inquired 
'  after  but  by  a  purified  soul,  and  such  as 
i  had  overcome  the  passions  of  the  body. 
1  It  was  from  the  tendency  of  the  latter  dog- 
jma  that  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  at 
'last  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious 
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association  ;  and,  many  centuries  after  the 
•death  of  its  founder,  fell  into  those  degrad- 
ing absurdities  and  pretences,  which,  even 
in  the  witty  and  wise  pages  of  Lucian, 
have  been  unjustly  connected  with  his 
name.  And  before  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  quitted,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  give 
what  is  said  by  Plutarch,  with  reference 
to  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  victories  they  gave  to  silence,  no  less 
than  to  speech.  When  he  has  described 
the  "feigned  fable  of  Numa"  about  the 
love  of  the  secret  goddess  from  whom 
he  learnt  wisdom  in  the  solitary  woods, 
and  which  goddess,  he  adds,  was  no  other 
than  Tacita,  Lady  Silence, — the  historian 
(for  in  this,  though  modern  inquiry  has  de- 
tected his  fabulous  credulity,  he  is,  as  to 
mere  popular  belief,  an  historian  still)  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us :  "  It  seemeth  he  invented 
this,  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  who 
did  so  especially  command  and  recom- 
mend Silence  unto  his  scholars.  Again, 
if  we  consider  what  Numa  ordained  against 
images,  and  the  representation  of  the  gods, 
it  is  altogether  agreeable  unto  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras :  who  thought  that  God  was 
neither  sensible  nor  mortal,  but  invisible, 
incorruptible,  and  only  intelligible  :  and 
who  taught  it  to  be  a  sacrilege,  to  present 
heavenly  things  by  earthly  forms ;  seeing 
we  cannot  possibly  any  way  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  but  in  mind  and  under- 
standing."* 

Nor  should  an  anecdote  preserved  in 
the  Arithmetical  Treatise  of  Nicomachus 
be  here  omitted :  less  valuable  for  interest 
in  itself  than  for  an  illustration  it  throws 
upon  the  method  of  investigation  pursued 
by  Pythagoras.  In  this  view  it  matters 
little  that  it  should  be  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion which  applies  to  every  writing  in 
which  Pythagoras  is  named:  it  has  at 
least  the  most  valuable  property  of  a  pop- 
ular tradition,  that  it  expresses  what  must 
have  been  pretty  generally  believed,  at  one 
time  or  other.  That  "  the  son  of  Mne- 
sarchus  has  made  more  inquiries  than 
any  other  man,"  is  the  remark  of  Hera- 
clitus:t  but  it  is  not  this  circumstance 
which  places  him  in  any  strong  contrast 
with  the  other  physical  inquirers  of  early 
Greece.  It  will  appear  as  we  proceed, 
even   mor#   strongly  than  in  the  case  of 


•  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  :  for  our  present 
purpose,  sufficiently  faithful. 

f  Tlvday6pti$  Mvtfffdp^ov  Uropinv  fjaKijaev  dvOpwrrctv  pa- 

\iara  vforuv.  Muller  has  properly  remarked,  that 
Uropin  here,  according  to  the  Ionic  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  an  inquiry  founded  upon  interrogation. 


Thales,  that  the  charge  so  often  alleged 
against  these  reasoners,  of  disregarding 
facts,  is  very  partially  true.  That  a  su- 
perabundance rather  than  a  want  of  ideas, 
must  always  be  conceded  to  them,  no  one 
has  ventured  to  question.  That  so  little 
of  what  may  be  called  practical  success, 
judging  by  what  absolutely  remains,  should 
have  attended  this  combination  of  facts 
and  ideas  in  physical  investigation,  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  a  cause  indepen- 
dent of  either.  And  a  modern  thinker  has 
supposed  it  to  be,  that  the  ideas  were  not 
distinct  and  appropriate  to  the  facts :  offer- 
ing this  anecdote  of  Pythagoras  in  proof 
that  even  where  his  observation  of  a  fact 
might  possibly  be  incorrect,  his  connection 
of  a  "distinct  and  well  pondered  idea"  with 
it,  led  him  directly  to  truth.* 

He  was  walking  one  day,  meditating  on 
the  means  of  measuring  musical  notes, 
when  he  happened  to  pass  near  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  had  his  attention  ar- 
rested by  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they 
struck  the  anvil,  produce  sounds  which 
had  a  musical  relation  to  each  other.  List- 
ening more  attentively,  he  found  that  the 
intervals  were  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  an 
octave  :  he  had  the  hammers  weighed,  and 
discovered  that  the  one  which  gave  the 
octave  was  one-half  the  heaviest ;  the  one 
which  gave  the  fifth,  two-thirds ;  and  the 
one  which  gave  the  fourth,  three-quarters. 
Returning  home,  he  reflected  much  on 
this  phenomenon ;  and  eventually  found 
that  if  he  stretched  musical  strings  of 
equal  length,  by  weights  which  had  the 
same  proportion  as  those  of  the  hammers, 
they  also  produced  the  same  intervals  of 
sound.  This  gave  him  an  arithmetical 
measure  of  the  principal  musical  intervals, 
and  made  music  an  arithmetical  subject  of 
speculation. 

Now  all  the  observation  in  this  anec- 
dote, as  it  appears  to  us  here,  fails  of  cor- 
rectness. As  to  the  hammers,  it  was 
plainly  untrue ;  and  Mr.  Whewell,  in  sup- 
posing the  experiment  of  the  strings  to 
have  been  "  perfectly  correct,"  forgot  that 
the  sound  of  a  string  could  never  become 
flatter  by  increasing  the  tension.  But  yet 
it  is  not  doubted  that  with  Pythagoras 
originated  what  to  this  day  remains  the 
groundwork  of  the  theory  of  musical  con- 
cords and  discords :  and  the  anecdote, 
with  all  its  mistakes,  enables  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  superior  character  of  investiga- 
tion by  which  so  much  was  accomplished 


•  See  Mr.  WhewelPs  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  i.,  102. 
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The  mere  observer  of  a  fact,  would  have 
observed  nothing.  If  in  the  mind  of  Py- 
thagoras there  had  not  already  lain  an 
exact  and  facile  apprehension  of  the  rela- 
tions of  musical  sound,  the  noise  of  the 
anvil  would  indeed  have  struck  his  ears  to 
no  more  purpose  than  it  did  those  of  the 
smiths  themselves.  ••  He  must  have  had," 
says  Mr.  Whewell,  "  a  ready  familiarity 
with  numerical  ratios ;  and  moreover  (that 
in  which,  probably,  his  superiority  most 
consisted),  a  disposition  to  connect  one 
notion  with  the  other — the  musical  rela- 
tion with  the  arithmetical,  if  it  were  found 
possible.  When  the  connection  was  once 
suggested,  it  was  easy  to  devise  experi- 
ments by  which  it  might  be  confirmed." 
And  this  is  in  all  probability  our  best  clue 
to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  physical 
discoveries  of  Pythagoras. 

The  worldly  projects  with  which  he 
connected  his  philosophy,  appear  to  have 
been  lofty  and  noble  as  itself:  in  their  mo- 
ral aims  as  perfect.  History  follows  on 
his  great  track  with  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain steps,  but  so  much  at  least  is  known. 
He  aimed  to  bring  the  government  of  the 
world  to  that  harmony  which  he  had  dis- 
covered to  be  the  essential  truth  of  God 
in  the  world's  construction.*  With  this 
view  he  projected  his  famous  association, 
into  which  politics  and  religion  also  en- 
tered. The  first  object  proposed  seems 
clearly  and  exclusively  to  have  been,  The 
Science  of  Government :  the  first  means 
to  be  employed,  The  Truths  of  Philosophy. 
He  held,  that  those  who  were  to  govern 
others,  were  to  qualify  themselves  for  so 
great  a  task  by  contemplating  the  World, 
and  comprehending  the  place  they  filled 
in  it.  The  term  aristocratical,  so  com-] 
monly  applied  to  this  design,  is  only  cor- 
rect in  its  original  sense :  as  expressing  a 
government  of  the  wisest  and  best,  a  na- 
tional supremacy  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds:  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  entire  just- 
ice to  the  scheme,  without  better  infor- 
mation than  is  now  accessible  as  to  those 
loose  democracies  of  the  Italian  cities  it 
was  intended  to  check  and  improve.  The 
state  and  the  individual,  Pythagoras  taught, 
— and,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  dispositions 
of  humanity  allowed,  he  would  have  real- 
ized  an  idea  so  sublime, — ought,  each  in 
its  way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order 

•  One  of  his  later  followers  attributed  to  him  this 
pregnant  saying :  that  as  life  holds  together  the 
bodies  of  animals,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  soul ; 
and  as  a  city  is  held  together  by  concord,  the  cause 
whereof  is  law ;  even  so  the  world  is  held  together 
by  harmony,  the  cause  whereof  is  God. 
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and  harmony  by  which  he  believed  the 
system  of  the  universe  to  be  sustained  and 
regulated.  Women  he  would  have  elevat- 
ed in  social  importance :  he  lectured  to 
them,  taught  them,  and  admitted  them 
within  the  first,  and  even  second  stages  of 
his  mysteries. 

Among  the  prominent  ornaments  of  his 
school  were  fifteen  women  ;  and  at  their 
head  stood  his  wife,  herself  a  philosopher. 
All  indeed,  women  and  men,  as  the  first 
condition  of  admittance,  were  bound  to 
have  striven  to  the  utmost  to  cultivate  the 
intellectual  faculties  they  possessed.  None 
but  the  ablest  could  procure  a  settled  place 
in  the  society ;  and  it  is  said  that  Pytha- 
goras was  not  content  with  even  that  quali- 
fication, till  he  had  subjected  each  appli- 
cant to  the  test  of  his  own  remarkable 
skill  in  physiognomy.  His  doctrine  of 
"  not  unto  all  should  all  be  made  known," 
shaped  itself,  in  the  construction  of  the 
society,  into  three  classifications  of  its 
scholars :  the  first  were  called  acoustici, 
or  hearers,  on  whom  two  preliminary 
years  of  silence  were  imposed;  the  se- 
cond were  mathematici,  or  scholars  ;  the 
third  physici,  by  whom  the  last  secrets  of 
the  school  had  been  mastered.  The  ex- 
oteric classes  wee  called  Pythagorists  ; 
and  the  esoteric,  Pythagoreans.  In  early 
Greek  writings  they  will  also  be  found 
distinguished  as  Pythagorici,  Pythagorei, 
and  Py thagoristee.  The  particular  form  or 
rites  of  religion  imposed  upon  them,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  describe  :  for  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  not  a  single 
genuine  writing  of  the  period  of  their 
founder  remains ;  and  that  such  works  for 
example  as  the  Sacred  Discourse,*  are 
mere  forgeries  of  those  Orphic  theologers 
who  imitated  his  manner.  Of  himself  all 
that  is  certainly  known  in  that  respect  is, 
that,  while  he  firmly  believed  in  the  unity 
of  God,  and  censured  Homer  and  Hesiod 
for  their  profane  ideas  of  divinity,  he  never 
rashly  committed  himself  to  any  public 
crusade  against  the  popular  deities  of 
Greece.  He  knew  that  the  time  had  not 
then  come.  And  in  this  perhaps  will  be 
found  one  of  his  strongest  motives  for  the 
profound  secrecy  to  which  he  bound  the 
followers  of  his  religious  ordinances.  So 
far  only  can  we  penetrate  it,  as  to  learn 
that  these  (besides  a  peculiar  form  of  diet 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  misrepre- 
sented)! included  a  secret  worship  ;  orgies 

*  \tpdt   \6yo(. 

f  Jbstain  from  the  bean,  it  has  been  surmised  by 
many  scholars,  signified  abstain  from  Elections  to 
Political  Employments. 
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they  are  sometimes  called  ;  with  whose 
rites  were  intimately  and  familiarly  con- 
nected, pursuits  of  the  sciences  of  num- 
bers, geometry,  music,  medicine,  gymnas- 
tics, and  even  dancing :  and  that  the  aim 
of  such  stricter  points  of  faith  as  were 
exacted  from  the  members  of  the  society, 
was  for  the  inculcation  of  a  wise  enthusi- 
asm ;  to  hallow  the  relations  in  which 
these  proposed  reformers  of  the  world 
should  mutually  stand  ;  and,  by  the  various 
action  and  influence  of  beliefs  in  the  soul's 
immortality  and  migrations,  in  its  purga- 
tion and  final  deliverance,*  to  invest  them 
with  those  sublimer  motives  to  exertion, 
which  alone,  with  confidence  in  them- 
selves, could  give  them  the  due  power  over 
others. 

It  is  very  vain  to  imagine,  that  such  de- 
signs as  these  could  wholly  fai:,  or  be  as 
though  they  had  never  been.  It  is  the 
poorest  worship  of  appearances  that  leads 
to  conclusions  of  that  kind.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  men  with  whom  Pytha- 
goras made  his  first  active  attempt  in  Cro- 
ton.  might  have  been  selected  with  greater 
aptitude  to  the  end  in  view ;  but  though 
the  political  part  of  his  endeavours  fell 
certainly  short  of  the  realization  immedi- 
ately proposed,  it  would  be  folly  as  well  as 
presumption  to  conclude,  that  he  is  in  that 
respect  tobe  written  down  as  one  of  those 
visionary  enthusiasts  or  splendid  impos- 
tors, the  parroted  lesson  of  whose  failure 
is  always  glibly  at  hand,  to  discountenance 
large  and  lofty  designs.  The  philosophy 
of  this  extraordinary  man  has  borne  fruit 
to  modern  days :  and  though  the  darkness 
which  now  envelopes  his  actual  course  is 
wellnigh  inscrutable,  it  has  been  found, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  the  so- 1 
ciety  he  formed  never  appeared  in  any 
state  or  province  of  Greece,  without  ef- 
fecting, by  their  precepts  and  example,  a 
beneficent  moral  change.  This  has  to  do 
with  politics:  and  opposed  as  they  were, 
obstructed,  and  to  all  appearance  crushed, 
this  influence  survived. 

In  a  world  wherein  the  withered  leaf  is 
not  scattered  to  the  wind  without  its  uses, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  of 
the  fate  of  such  thoughts.  How  many  of 
the  first  men  in  the  after  Greek  days,  had 
owed  their  greatness  to  these  speculations 
as  to  an  unknown  nursing  mother !  In  the 
long  and  difficult  track  of  philosophic  in- 
vestigation— from  Anaxagoras  to  Plato  ; 
from  Aristotle  and  the  extraordinary  tri- 
umphs of  the  Alexandrian  school,  to  Ro- 
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ger  and  Francis  Bacon  ;  from  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo,  to  Newton  and  to 
Herschel — some  foot-print  of  Pythagoras 
has  still  been  found.  Still,  in  the  darkest 
night  that  since  has  fallen  upon  intellect, 
the  weary  and  struggling  traveller  haa 
passed  the  votive  lamp  he  lighted  first, 
and  felt  that  the  star  to  which  it  was  raised 
could  not  have  perished  out  of  heaven. 
For  when,  to  the  principle  of  Thales,  the 
purely  physical  inquiries  from  which  he 
evolved  much  striking  truth,  there  was  add- 
ed that  diviner  inner  virtue  perceived  by 
Pythagoras,  and  which  raised  speculation 
above  the  narrow  spheres  of  thought 
which  belong  to  earth,  we  behold  the  ba- 
sis or  foundation  on  which  their  successor, 
Socrates,  raised  all  the  laUr  philosophies : 
the  earliest  blaze  of  that  light,  which,  once 
kindled,  never  ceased  to  burn.* 

The  first  Thinkers  of  Greece  have,  to 
this  day,  influenced  the  Thought  of  the 
World.  They  arose  at  a  time  when  such 
an  effect  was  to  be  produced,  and  they 
produced  it.  There  was  a  free  soil  to  re- 
ceive the  seed,  and  nothing  to  intercept 
the  harvest.  No  sacerdotal  race  existed  ; 
no  separation  of  castes ;  no  despotism  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  free  exercise  of 
mind  could  be  obstructed  by  its  means. 
It  is  easy  to  limit  their  title  to  admiration 
by  the  pride  of  modern  discovery  ;  though 
not  so  easy  to  reconcile  what  it  is  certain 
they  knew,  with  what  it  is  alleged  they 
did  not  know  :  but  if  we  admit,  that  to  the 
more  settled  results  of  modern  physical 
inquiry,  in  mechanics  and  optics,  in  chem- 
istry and  physiology,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors contributed  little  that  can  now  be 
distinctly  claimed,  we  cannot  therefore 
place  apart,  as  without  a  direct  and  unva- 
rying influence  on  these  results,  all  that 
their  ingenuity  and  subtlety  accomplished 
of  invention  and  connection,  of  demonstra- 


*  This  remark  of  Victor  Cousin  is  worth  subjoin- 
ing :  "  L'ecole  Ionienne  et  Pecole  Pythagorienne 
ont  introduit  dans  la  philosophic  Grecque,  les  deux 
elements  fondamentaux  de  toute  philosophic,  savoir : 
la  physique  et  la  theologie.  Voila  done  en  Grece 
la  philosophic  en  possession  des  deux  idles  ear  les- 
quellesclle  roule :  Pidee  du  Monde,  et  celle  de  Dieu. 
Les  deux  termes  extremes  de  toute  speculation  ainsi 
donnes,  il  ne  reste  plus  qu'a  trouver  lenr  rapport." 
Nottveaux  Fragments  Phitosophiqv.es.  "  The  Ionian 
and  Pythagorean  schools  introduced  into  Greek  phi- 
losophy the  two  fundamental  elements  of  all  phi- 
losophy :  that  is  to  say,  physics  and  theology*  Then 
was  philosophy  in  Greece  in  possession  of  the  two 
ideas  on  which  she  revolves — that  of  the  World, 
and  that  of  God.  The  two  extreme  terms  of  all 
speculation  thus  given,  it  only  remained  to  discover 
their  relation  and  affinity." — The  New  Philosophical 
k  Fragments. 
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tion  and  method ;  what  they  originated  of 
geometry  and  algebra;    their  invaluable 
contributions   to   logic ;  and  the  sublime 
structures  of  metaphysics  and  of  ethics 
which   they  exclusively  raised.     On  the 
threshold  of  those  vast  practical  advantages 
for  whose  origin  both  modern  and  ancient 
worlds  are  solely  indebted  to  Socrates,  we 
ought  surely  not  to  attempt  to  do  so.    So 
far  from  that,  it  should  seem  clear  to  us 
that  even  here  were  the  beginnings,  from 
which  all  else  was  to  proceed :  and  it  is 
certain  that  we  act  less  wisely,  in  not  at 
once  acknowledging  what  a  source  of  gen- 
eral truth  there  lay  in  the  grand  simplicity 
and  symmetry  of  form  in  which  these  pre- 
decessors of  the  Great  Athenian  aimea  to 
cast  philosophy,  than  in  troubling  ourselves 
to  find  out  the  tendency  of  that  form  to 
produce  frequent   error.      The   effort  to 
cope  with  the  poetical  cosmogonies  and 
theogonies  of  the  East,  is  obvious  in  all 
this  earlier  physical  inquiry;  and,  as  we! 
follow  it  first,  we  are  doubtless  more  im-  j 
pressed  as   with  the  dim  magnificence  of 
poetry  than  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  reason  : ' 
but  if  we  reflect  upon   the  habits  of  the 
time,  and  its  customary  channels  of  thought,  j 
we  shall  recognize  purpose  and  truth  in ' 
that  also.     And  more  will  appear,  when  j 
we    have    surveyed,  however  briefly,  the 
actual  methods  of  these  successors  to  Py- ' 
thagoras  and  Thales. 

Laying  aside  severer  tests,  the  imagina- 
tion finds  a  deep  and  enduring  truth  of  its 
own,  in  observing  the  peculiar  course  of , 
these  men.  The  law  of  all  human  move  I 
ment  is  revealed  in  theirs.  We  see  them  ; 
pressing  forward,  driven  back  ;  widening 
the  eircle  of  their  labours,  and  though 
again  repulsed,  still  struggling  on;  ever 
making  towards  a  common  centre ;  when 
foiled  by  too  limited  aims,  again  endeav- 
ouring ;  and  with  each  separate  effort 
gaining  something.  We  behojd  Thought 
circuitous  and  changing,  Truth  progressive 
and  continuing.  We  find  a  leader  of  dis- 
covery, a  creator,  an  originator,  such  as 
Pythagoras  or  Thales,  travelling  thousands 
of  years  beyond  the  confines  of  his  age ; 
and  an  accomplished  disciple,  guided  by 
the  far-seen  brilliancy  of  the  light  his  mas- 
ters had  set  up,  investigating  things  which 
had  escaped  their  more  excited  vision, 
and  giving  gradual  solidity  to  an  intellect- 
ual structure  which  had  early  sprung  too 
high  for  its  foundation.  We  see,  through 
and  above  all,  the  grander  building  to 
which  all  belongs,  advancing  still :  strength- 
ened even  by  toe  spirit  of  antagonism  and 
hostility  with  which  its  different  schools 


plant  their  support  upon  its  different  sides. 
And  it  is  thus,  we  then  acknowledge,  that 
these  labourers  in  philosophy  have  been 
able  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  great 
general  work :  and — by  the  benefits  each 
conferred  upon  the  others'  age,  by  the 
common  object  which  sanctified  their  uni- 
versal effort,  and  by  the  continuing  move- 
ment of  the  Progress  which  they  originated 
— have  been  ever  tending  to  harmonize  all 
intellectual  endeavour ;  to  associate  the 
past  and  the  present  in  an  inseparable  bond 
with  the  future;  and  to  hold  out  the  con- 
stant and  elevating  hope  that  there  may 
still  be  one  day  realized,  to  every  com- 
monest corner  of  the  World  in  which  we 
live,  the  purest  form  of  a  thought  which 
haunted  the  dreams  of  the  philosopher  of 
Ephesus — Here  too  are  Gods. 

For  Heraclitus,  alas,  it  existed  in  no 
shape  of  encouragement  or  hope:  it  was 
to  depress,  ar.d  not  to  elevate,  his  friends, 
that,  as  they  passed  his  house  on  their  way 
from  the  public  temples,  he  invited  them 
to  enter  and  find  gods  also  there.  He 
could  never  ascend  beyond  the  feeling  of 
a  mere  semblance  in  the  life  of  man,  nor 
in  the  mind  discern  anything  but  the  seat 
of  that  delusion.  For,  he  said,  the  descent 
of  the  intellectual  energy  from  the  fiery 
heaven,  the  seat  of  the  gods,  to  earth, 
where  men,  in  limited  motion,  suffer  need, 
is  the  beginning  of  man's  life,  but  the 
death  of  the  divine.  Wherefore  must  life 
be  suffering  at  the  best :  a  grievous  calam- 
ity :  a  birth  unto  death.  It  was  notwith- 
standing, in  this  very  tendency  of  his 
gloomy  reasoning  to  find  every  cause  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  soul  in  its 
union  with  the  earthly  body,  that  he  hit 
upon  those  great  directions  of  thought 
which  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  more  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  what  is  called  the 
Ionian  school,  of  which  Thales  had  been 
the  founder :  and  made  wise  and  beneficial 
approaches,  though  from  a  principle  the 
very  opposite,  to  a  school  that  had  started 
in  Elea — a  department  of  that  province  of 
Lower  Italy,  called  by  the  Romans  Velia, 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  effort  had  been 
most  active  and  conspicuous. 

Our  sense  of  the  influence  of  Pythagoras 
cannot  indeed  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
founder  notions  of  Heraclitus  respecting 
the  harmony  of  the  world.  The  order  of 
nature  he  held  to  be  in  all  things  a  kind 
of  momentary  counterpoise  of  conflicting 
impulses,  which  he  illustrated  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  bow  and  the  lyre.  His  great 
endeavour,  as  contrasted  with  his  prede- 
cessors, was  to  reconcile  the  constant  flux 
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of  all  sensible  objects — (what  Plato  calls 
the  becoming*) — with  the  permanency  of  a 
single  intelligible  substance.  He  held,  as 
the  starting-point  of  his  whole  system  of  i 
natural  philosophy,  that  every  earthly 
thing  was  in  perpetual  motion ;  that  no- 
thing has  any  stable  or  permanent  exist- 
ence 5  that  everything  is  assuming  a  new, 
form  and  perishing.  "  We  step  into  the 
same  river,"  he  said,  "  and  we  do  not  step 
into  it."  That  is,  in  the  instant  the  water 
is  changed.  "  We  are,  and  we  are  not."f 
In  other  words,  no  point  in  our  existence 
remains  fixed.  Every  sensible  object  ap- 
peared to  him,  not  as  anything  positive  or 
individual,  but  merely  another  form  of 
something  else.  "  Fire  lives  the  death  of 
the  earth ;  air  lives  the  death  of  fire  ; 
water  lives  the  death  of  air ;  and  the  earth 
that  of  water,"  That  is,  what  seem  to  be 
separate  and  distinct  things,  are  merely 
different  forms  of  a  universal  substance, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other.  This 
he  carried  even  into  the  relations  of  men 
and  gods  ;  holding,  that  "  our  life  is  their 


•  rd  yiyvdpcvdv. 

f  It  may  be  well,  once  for  all,  to  warn  the  reader 
uninstructed  in  the  course  of  philosophical  inquiry 
£and  it  is  for  him  that  these  articles  are  submitted  j 
in  this  form,  though  their  popular  application  is  I 
earnestly  suggested  to  every  student  of  history),  that ! 
the  feeling  of  contempt  for  any  of  those  processes 
or  results  of  thought  recorded  here  which  he  may  ' 
not  immediately  understand,  will  for  the  most  part ! 
be  found  to  have  been  hasty  and  ill-judged.     Sup-  ; 
posing  Heraclitus  had  proceeded  to  tell  him  that  his 
most  ultimate  friend — whom  he  had  seen  and  spoken  I 
with  a  week  before,  and  who,  on  again  presenting  ! 
himself  for  welcome  and  recognition,  retains  every  I 
peculiarity  of  body  and  of  mind  that  had  made  him  ' 
loved  or  esteemed — whose  features  and  complexion, 
whose  voice,  whose  gait  and  mode  of  gesture  and  i 
action,  he  would  be  ready  to  affirm  on  oath  as  the 
very  proof  of  personality  and  identity ; — supposing,  | 
we  say,  that  Heraclitus  had  proceeded  to  tell  him  j 
that  this  friend,  within  those  few  days,  had  changed 
every  particle  of  his  solid  fabric,  and  was  no  more 
the  friend  of  a  week  ago,  so  far  as  his  body  was  ' 
concerned,  than  any  stranger  utterly  unknown  to  < 
him,  and  never  remotely  seen : — with  what  feeling, ' 
presuming  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  phy-  j 
siology  has  established  nothing  so  firmly  as  this, 
would  he  have  listened  to  it !    Matters  of  refined 
speculation  are  never  to  be  determined  offhand. ' 
When  Dr.  Johnson  inflicted  all  that  pain  upon  him-  ' 
self  which  Boswell  records,  in  order  that  he  might  I 
at  once  conclusively  settle  the  theory  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  he  did  so,  for  he 
settled  nothing.    "  Why,  sir,  I  refute  it  thus,"  he 
exclaimed,  driving  his  foot  with  great  force  against 
a  stone.      But  why  refute  what  Berkeley  never 
asserted  ?    It  was  not  the  sensation  of  solidity  the 
philosopher  denied,  nor  indeed  any  of  those  sensa- 
tions or  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  sensible  qual- 
ities :  what  he  denied  was,  the  existence  of  that 
matter,  that  inert  senseless  substance,  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  reside. 


death ;  their  life  is  our  death  :"  whereby 
he  would  express  the  thought  that  men 
were  gods  who  had  died,  and  that  gods 
were  men  raised  to  life.  For,  though,  in 
common  with  his  philosophical  associates 
generally,  he  could  not  but  despise  and  do 
his  best  to  undermine  the  forms  of  the 
popular  religion  :  though,  rejecting  its 
ceremonial  utterly,  he  said  of  his  country- 
men, that  "  they  worshipped  images  just 
as  if  any  one  were  to  converse  with 
houses ;" — yet  the  belief  that  the  primitive 
beings  of  the  world  were  both  spiritual 
powers  and  material  substances,  found  a 
certain  sanction  in  his  thought  that  the 
original  matter  of  the  world  was  the  source 
of  life. 

With  this  we  arrive  at  the  single  sub- 
stance by  which  he  would  have  reconciled 
and  explained  the  constant  flux  of  all  sen- 
sible objects.  That  ground  of  all  things ; 
that  which  unites  him  with  the  Ionian 
school  in  assigning  some  one  physical 
source  to  all  phenomena  ;  was  fire.  Much 
that  was  figurative,  as  with  all  the  school, 
lay  in  his  use  of  the  term.  For  example, 
the  soul  of  man  was  a  portion  of  this  fire, 
or  in  other  words,  force  of  life ;  not  flame, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  excess  of  fire  ;  but 
a  warm  dry  vapour,  a  clear  bright  fluid,  a 
species  of  air.  In  conformity,  however, 
with  the  usage  of  his  philosophical  prede- 
cessors of  Ionia,  he  saw,  in  this  fire  (as 
contrasted  with  that  mere  sensible  fire  we 
have  seen  him  class  with  the  other  ele- 
ments), a  living  energy  which  produced 
from  out  of  itself  all  the  mundane  phe- 
nomena ;  was  the  ground  of  all  outward 
appearances ;  and  was  in  them  all.  "  The 
unchanging  order  of  all  things,"  he  said, 
"  was  made  neither  by  God  nor  man  ;  and 
it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  an  ever- 
living  fire,  in  due  measure  self-kindled, 
and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished." 
This  due  measure  seems  to  have  been  in 
its  origin,"  Pythagorean.  He  explained 
the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  concur- 
rence of  opposite  tendencies  and  efforts  in 
the  motion  of  the  ever-living  fire,  from 
which,  he  said,  there  flowed  the  most 
beautiful  harmony.  "  All,"  he  urged, "  was 
thus  composed  of  opposites,  so  that  the 
same  was  alike  good  and  evil,  living  and 
dead,  waking  and  sleeping,  young  and  old." 
It  was  because  he  saw  in  the  strife  of  op- 
posite tendencies  the  parent  of  all  things, 
that  he  reproached  Homer  for  his  wish 
that  the  quarrel  of  the  gods  might  cease 
for  ever :  in  such  case,  he  said,  all  would 
go  to  decay,  since  there  could  not  be  har- 
mony without  high  and  low,  and,  without 
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male  and  female,  do  living  -thing.  And  it 
was  in  the  same  spirit  ha  found  at  last,  in 
the  motions  of  this  fire,  which  thus  made 
of  the  universe  one  ensouled  being,  what 
he  held  to  be  the  type  of  everything  ra- 
tional in  man  himself. 

There  he  stood  upon  the  point  of  a  great 
advance,  which  yet  he  did  not  himself 
completely  master.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective  (be- 
tween a  law  operating  in  the  universe,  and 
the  corresponding  apprehension  of  that 
law  by  reason),  on  the  very  verge  of  which 
he  stood,  still  always  failed  to  rise  clearly 
and  palpably  before  him.  It  is  even  touch- 
ing to  find  to  what  greater  results  his  last 
principle  would  have  guided  him,  could 
his  temperament  have  laid  aside  its  gloom. 
The  idea  that  the  universal  life  was  mir- 
rored in  the  human  soul,  so  great  a  means 
of  lofty  aspiring  when  it  fell  upon  the 
mind  of  Plato,  was  with  him  but  the  dis- 
heartening motive  to  dissuade  intellectual 
exertions :  for  that,  as  such  a  depth  lay  in 
the  soul,  none  could  hope  to  fathom  it ;  so 
profound  its  mystery,  although  he  should 
try  it  in  every  direction,  none  could  ex- 
plore it.  Disastrous  tendencies  to  melan- 
choly and  contempt,  cut  short  his  finest 
reasonings  of  the  end  they  should  have 
aimed  at.  When  he  found,  by  moral  an- 
alogy with  his  notion  of  the  world's  har- 
mony with  opposites,  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways for  man's  welfare  that  his  wishes 
should  be  fulfilled ;  that  sickness  makes 
health  pleasant  and  good,  as  hunger  does 
its  gratifications,  and  labour  rest :  it  was 
merely  to  raise  upon  it  the  lesson  that  man 
should  on  the  whole  be  satisfied  with  brute 
contentment,  even  in  evil.  When  he 
found  that  there  were  other  worlds  of  cog- 
z  nition  beyond  those  of  the  sense,  it  was 
not  to  build  in  them,  as  Plato,  ladders  for 
approach  to  heaven,  but  by  their  means  to 
cut  from  beneath  the  hopes  of  men,  the 
support  that  sustained  them  on  earth. 
"  What  we  see  waking  is  death  5"  he  said : 
"  and  what  we  see  sleeping  is  sleep  ;  and 
bad  witnesses  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
men,  who  have  but  an  uninformed  and  im- 
perfect soul."  One  might  sum  up,  indeed, 
his  whole  contemptuous  rejection  of  any 
ultimate  end  or  purpose  that  man  could 
look  to  or  hope  to  attain,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent figure  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  that  to  Make  Worlds  was  the 
Pastime  of  Jove. 

But  yet,  by  the  mere  method  of  his  rea- 
soning, Heraclitus  is  a  step  in  advance  of 
his  associates  of  Ionia.  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
lonia,  one  of  the  later  members  of  the 


school,  and  who  went  to  live  at  Athens  in 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  is  general- 
ly referred  to  as  having  brought  to  per- 
fection the  theory  of  a  dynamical  force  as 
the  ground  of  creation.  In  Thales,  it  had 
been  purely  physical :  a  mere  vital  energy. 
In  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  (who  lived 
while  the  Eleatic  Effort  was  in  progress), 
by  sudden  analogy  with  the  highest  con- 
dition of  life  within  his  observation,  the 
human  soul,  it  became  air :  in  which  he 
found  the  principle  of  all  things.  On  this 
he  supposed  that  the  earth,  broad-shaped 
like  a  leaf,  was  swayed  and  supported  ; 
giving  forth  as  its  two  great  laws,  conden- 
sation and  rarefaction,  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion ;  and  expressing  himself  thus,  in 
forcible  Ionian  prose ;  (k  The  primeval  sub- 
stance of  all  things  must  be  air;  for  all  is 
produced  from  it,  and  is  again  resolved 
into  it :  and  in  the  same  way  as  our  soul, 
which  is  air,  rules  us ;  so,  too,  air  and 
vapour  holds  within  its  compass  the  entire 
world."  In  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  it  first 
became  grandly  associated  with  Reason  : 
as  a  principle  of  design  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  a  vital  energy.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Anaximenes,  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  that  notion  as  of 
the  life  of  the  primary  soul,  with  the  form 
of  a  merely  physical  development.  It 
struck  him,  as  he  reasoned  on  the  theory, 
that  it  must  be  intellectual.  How  else, 
but  by  intelligence  and  design,  could  all 
have  been  arranged  in  this  beautiful  order  1 
And  where  seek  for  the  source  of  that  in- 
telligence, if  not  in  the  primary  being 
which  is  the  origin  of  that  order  1  "  For 
without  reason,"  he  said  in  his  treatise,* 
"  it  would  be  impossible  for  all  to  be  ar- 
ranged so  duly  and  proportionately  as  that 
all  should  maintain  its  fitting  measure: 
winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  the 
rain,  the  wind,  and  fair  weather,  and  what- 
ever object  we  consider,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  ordered  in  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  manner  possible.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, '•  that  which  has  knowledge  is  what 
men  call  air ;  it  is  that  which  regulates 
and  governs  all :  and  hence  is  the  use  of 
air  to  pervade  all,  and  to  dispose  all,  and 
to  be  in  all :  for  there  is  nothing  that  has 
not  part  in  it."  Further  than  this,  how- 
ever, plain  as  the  course  would  seem  to 
be  within  view  of  which  it  placed  him, 
Diogenes  was  unable  to  advance.  He 
could  not  escape  the  trammels  of  his 
school.  This  rational  and  animated  prin- 
ciple of  air  remained  with  him  a  mere  dy- 
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namical  force.    He  still  looked  upon  it— 'which,  he  adds,  "opened  the  gate  of  na 


cause  of  alt  as  it  was,  rational  source  of 
even  intellectual  phenomena — as  a  some- 
thing corporeal ;  a  living  intelligent  sub- 
stance :  and  failed  to  grasp  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter.  Now  further 
than  this,  Heraclitus  had  already  gone. 

Disregarding  utterly  the  hypothesis  on 
which  all  these  Ionians  proceed  to  disco* 
ver  the  original  phenomena  of  nature — 
namely,  that  of  the  real  and  independent 
existence  of  individual  things — the  Philo- 
sopher of  Ephesus  had  gone  straight  to 


tare."  It  is  certain  that  he  who  thus 
pointed  out  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  had  ascertained  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness the  nature  of  the  'sun's  path  in  the 
celestial  sphere,  made  the  first  great  step 
in  astronomy :  but  Plutarch  distinctly  at- 
tributes it  to  Pythagoras.  It  is  less  dis- 
puted^ that  Anaximander  paid  attention  to 
meteorology  as  a  science  ;  and  had  just  no- 
tions of  the  cause  of  the  winds,  as  derived 
from  the  local  rarefaction  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  heat.     He  is  also,  as  already  re- 


seize,  and,  if  possible,  rightly  to  apprehend  I  marked,  the  leader  of  a  new  section  in  the 
the  notion  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  j  school  of  Ionia.  In  all  the  Ionian  philoso- 
force  of  life  ;  the  principle  of  intellectual  pby  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
and  physical  being  ;  which,  in  all  pheno-  j  hitherto,  nature  is  taken  as  a  living  force  ;  a 
mena  alike,  he  held  to   be  revealed  and ,  single  elementary  substance ;  and  its  sue 


made  manifest.     This  was  the  single  in 
telligible  substance,  which,  in  the  constant 
flux  and  becoming  of  all  else,  remained 


cessive  changes  as  so  many  spontaneous 
developments  of  life:  Anaximander,  on 
the  other  hand,  accounted  for  all  appear- 


perraanent  and  The  Same.  This  was  what]  ances  in  the  world  by  certain  changes  in 
he  referred  to  when  he  said,  there  was' the  outer  relations  of  space.  Generation,  he 
but  one  thing  wise — to  understand  the  I  taught,  was  apparent,  not  real :  there  was 
reason  which  guided  all  and  each  :  in '  no  real  alteration  of  qualities  or  forms  in 
which  the  important  truth  was  included,'  nature  :  what  seemed  to  be  so,  was  the  re- 
that  the  ultimate  principles  of  science  de-l  suit  of  the  various  combinations  into  which 
rive  their  validity  from  their  universality,  material  elements  of  originally  distinct 
Finally  this,  when  Anaxagoras  had.  en-  qualities  and  forms  mutually  enter.  His 
grafted  on  it  his  mastery  in  the  doctrines  whole  philosophy  was  thus  grounded  on 
of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  j  the  notion  of  certain  permanent  material 
school  of  Ionia,  resulted  in  the  grand  idea  elements  ;  numberless  small  particles  of 
of  Mind  or  Intellect,*  as  the  moving  foTCe '  matter,  varying  in  kind  and  in  shape,  of 
of  all  things.  I  which   the   world   was    composed  ;    and 

The  mechanical  school  had  now  for  a  which  changed  place  in  obedience  to  mo. 
long  period  existed,  contemporaneously  tion,  either  originally  inherent,  or  extrin- 
with  the  method  of  Thales.  Its  ground-  sically  impressed.  Following  the  example 
work  of  an  outward  moving  force,  as  con-  j  of  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  he  wrote  down 
trasted  with  the  inward  and  all-producing  his  opinions  ;  and  in  his  little  work  upon 
energy  of  the  dynamical  school,  originat- '  nature,*  first  used  the  Greek  word  &Q)rf  to 


cd  with  Anaximander  :  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated wi)h  great  mechanical  deeds  and 
inventions  in  antique  tradition.  He  lived 
and  thought,  like  Thales  and  Anaximenes, 
at  Miletus :  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 


express  the  principle  of  all  things  :  which 
he  has  called  the  infinite  :f  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  understood  a  mixture  of  multifarious 
elementary  parts,  out  of  which  individual 


contemporary  with  Pythagoras  and  the  J  things  issued  by  separation  ;  as,  in  the  an- 
age  of  Thales :  and  is  said  to  have  made :  cient  myths  of  chaos,  The  All  was  evolv- 
the  first  geographical  map  known  to  thejed  into  life.  Now  this  primary  substance 
world  (that  is,  a  sphere,  on  which  the  ex-  j  with  him  was  infinite,  because  of  the  in 


tent  of  land  and  water  was  shown) ;  to 
have  invented  the  gnomon  and  sun-dial,  or 
at  least  declared  its  uses  ;  and  to  have  com- 
monly calculated  sizes  and  distances  in 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Pliny  ascribes  to  him 
the  discovery,  no  doubt  by  means  of  this 
gnomon,  that  the  circle  of  the  signs,  in 
which  the  sun  moves  among  the  stars,  is 
obliquely  situated  with  regard  to  the  circles 
in  which  the  stars  move  about  the  poles; 


finite  variety  of  evolutions  of  the  world 
which  had  their  ground  in  it ;  it  was  in- 
finite, to  suffice  for  the  limitless  variety  of 
produced  things  with  which  we  are  en- 
compassed :  but  yet  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  unity,  immortal  and  imperishable ; 
not  a  mere  multiplicity  of  primary  material 
elements  ;  but  an  ever-acting  and  produc- 
ing energy.     "  Anaximander,"    observes 


*  nepi  ipvacoa  :   a  title  adopted  by   Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  and  other  philosophers. 
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Ritter,  "  derived  his  production  of  indi- 
vidual things  by  or  from  an  eternal  motion 
of  the  infinite  :  not  life,  not  production,  in 
any  other  sense  than  motion :  by  which 
the  primary  elements  of  the  infinite  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  one  another." 

It  is  extremely  important,  let  us  here  re- 
mark, to  understand  what  Anaximander  so 
strongly  seems  to  have  felt  as  to  the  unity 
of  this  primary  element  or  being ;  imply- 
ing  of  course  a  thereby  posited  interde- 
pendence of  the  parts.  The  unity  of  the 
infinite  pervades  all  his  reasoning  ;  though 
it  never  fails  also  to  comprise  within  it  the 
multiplicity  of  elements  out  of  which 
things  are  composed,  and  which  only  need 
to  be  divided  in  order  to  their  appearing 
as  separate  phenomena  of  nature.  A  great 
temporary  check,  as  well  as  a  great  ad- 
vance, given  to  Philosophy,  sprang  direct- 
ly from  it.  When  the  atom  1st s  and  so- 
phists took  up  that  mechanical  theory  of 
the  universe,  they  rejected  the  unity  or 
oneness  of  the  whole,  and  converted  it  into 
a  naked  material  philosophy :  when  Anaxa- 
goras  worked  upon  it,  he  carefully  pre- 
served the  great  idea  of  the  unity,  and 
only  checked  his  belief  at  a  point  which 
checked  his  aspiration, — the  idea  of  spon- 
taneous activity,  of  a  mere  unaccounted- 
for  energy  of  motion.  In  place  of  this  he 
resorted  to  the  grander  method  of  Hera- 
clitus,  concerning  the  constant  flux  of 
things ;  combined  with  it  some  results  of 
the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  eternal  existence  ; 
and  conceived  the  thought,  which  lifted 
him  above  all  his  contemporaries,  of  the 
moving  force  of  Intellect  or  Reason.  By 
that  he  would  have  ruled  all  things  :  on  the 
one  hand  rejecting  Chance,  as  unworthy  of 
resort  where  the  real  cause  might  possibly 
be  discovered:  on  the  other,  disregarding 
Fate,  which  he  called  a  mere  empty  name. 

It  is  one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  Athenian 
people,  only  second  to  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes, that  though  Anaxagoras  of  Clazo- 
WENiE  lived  among  them  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  (whose  forcible  and  sublime  spirit 
of  oratory  is  said  by  Plato  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  his  teaching),  he  lived  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  poverty,  and  died  neglected  and 
an  exile.  There  is  a  splendid  reference, 
indeed,  in  Lucian's  Dialogues,  of  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  to  this  exile,  brought 
about  by  the  persuasions  of  Pericles.  The 
great  wit  supposes  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
endeavouring  to  crush  Anaxagoras  to 
pieces,  but  missing  him  because  Pericles 
turns  aside  the  thunderbolt,  which  burns  a 
neighbouring  temple,  and  is  nearly  broken 
to  pieces  against  a  rock.    But  Plutarch 


accuses  even  Pericles  of  neglecting  the 
philosopher ;  in  an  anecdote  worth  record- 
ing, if  only  as  a  popular  legend.  Having 
said  that  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  Good,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  secrets  of  his  own  nature,  Anaxa- 
goras had  set  aside  wealth  and  common 
benefits  of  the  world  as  things  beneath  his 
regard,  he  subjoins:  " Pericles  being  oc- 
cupied about  matters  of  state  at  that  time, 
having  no  leisure  to  think  upon  Anaxago- 
ras, he,  seeing  himself  old  and  forsaken  of 
the  world,  laid  him  down,  and  covered  his 
head  close,  determining  to  starve  himself 
to  death  with  hunger.  Pericles  under- 
standing this,  ran  presently  to  him  as  a 
man  half  cast  away,  and  prayed  him  as 
earnestly  as  he  could  that  he  would  dis- 
pose himself  to  live,  being  not  only  sorry 
for  him,  but  for  himself  also,  that  he  should 
lose  so  skilful  and  wise  a  councillor  in 
matters  of  state  and  government.  Then 
Anaxagoras  showed  his  face,  and  told  him, 
'O  Pericles,  those  that  will  see  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  must  pat  oil  in  it,  to  make 
the  light  burn.'  "# 

It  is  notwithstanding  very  certain,  that 
soon  after  this  he  was  arraigned,  upon  the 
old  accusation  against  inquirers  into  na- 
ture, of  sacrilege  to  the  gods.  He  would 
have  given  moral  expositions  of  the  myths 
of  Homer,  and  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  names  of  the  deities ;  he  would  have 
taught  that  miraculous  indications  at  sa- 
crifices were  the  mere  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  nature :  when  charges  of  impiety, 
-—originating,  it  is  probable,  in  the  habitual 
dislike  of  that  active  race  of  Athenians  for 
"  physiologers  "  and  "  meteorosophers  "  in 
general,  and  persevered  in  by  the  faction 
hostile  to  Pericles  and  all  whom  he  sup- 
ported,— were  set  up  and  pursued  against 
him ;  and  to  avoid  the  cup  of  poison,  he 
was  driven  into  banishment  at  Lampsacus. 
When  it  was  here  announced  to  him  that 
the  Areopagus  had  in  his  absence  sen- 
tenced his  sons  to  death,  he  merely  said : 
"Nature  has  long  ago  pronounced  the  same 
sentence  against  both  them  and  me.  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  had  begotten  them 
mortal."  Cicero  has  preserved  another  of 
his  answers  to  those  who  asked  him  on  his 
deathbed  whether  he  should  choose  his 
body  to  be  carried  from  his  place  of  exile 
to  Clazomene,  his  country.  "No,"  he. 
said,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  that :  all 
places  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
world  to  which  I  am  going."  So,  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  senate   desired  to 
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know  in  what  manner  he  would  wish  them 
to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  directed 
them  merely  to  "  let  the  day  of  his  death 
be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday,  by  the  boys 
in  the  schools  of  Lampsacus." 

That  calm  temper  pervaded  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Anaxagoras :  of  the  general 
character  and  result  of  which  it  will  be 
enough  to  repeat,  that  lie  was  the  first  of 
the  great  school  of  Ionia  who  conceived 
a  primary  active  principle  of  Pure  Intelli- 
gence, existing  separately  from,  but  ope- 
rating upon,  Matter,  to  the  arrangement  of 
all  things.  The  notion  on  which  he  raised 
the  entire  structure  of  his  philosophy  re- 
jected the  idea  of  absolute  creation,  as 
Anaximander  had  done,  and  began  with 
the  admission  of  the  existence  of  chaotic 
matter;  the  constituent  seeds  or  elements 
of  which,  always  united  and  identical, 
were  incapable  of  being  decomposed. 
"The  Greeks,"  he  said,  "  were  mistaken 
in  their  notion  of  creation  and  destruction  : 
for  nothing  is  either  created  or  destroyed; 
but  it  is  only  produced  by  existing  things 
from  mixture,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  separa- 
tion. They  should  therefore  call  creation 
a  conjunction,  and  destruction  a  dissolu- 
tion." This  idea  of  primary  seeds  was, 
like  that  of  Anaximander,  a  doctrine  of 
unchangeable  and  imperishable  atoms; 
but,  with  Anaxagoras,  limited  in  number, 
mixed  and  united  in  different  ways  in 
bodies,  and  controlled  by  Intelligence. 
Unable,  from  the  want  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, to  determine  the  component  parts 
of  bodies,  he  supposed  each  separate  body, 
in  every  case,  to  consist  of  corresponding 
particles.  These  were  his  Homoiomeriae  :* 
setting  forth  the  opinion  that  material 
things  consisted  of  particles  which  were 
homogeneous  in  each  kind  of  body,  but 
various  in  different  kinds:  that  since  by 
food,  for  example,  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
bones  of  man  increase,  there  are,  in  food, 
particles  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  that  all  things  contained  a 
portion  of  all  other  things,  and  that  the 
particular  form  of  each  body  depended  on 
the  preponderating  ingredient.  In  none 
of  these  bodies,  however,  would  he  recog- 
nize more  than  matter.  He  broke  through 
the  bonds  that  so  enchained  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  and,  looking  beyond  the  ma- 
terial world  for  a  principle  of  life  and 
motion,  established  the  great  principle  of 
his  philosophy. 

In  the  mind  of  Anaxagoras  first  arose 
the  clear  and  important   distinction,   be- 
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tween  the  Motionless  Mass  of  primary 
seeds,  unalterable  in  eternal  properties 
and  relations,  and  that  action  of  Pure  In- 
tellect which  should  give  to  all  their 
appointed  motion,  beauty,  and  order. 
"  Mind  is  infinite,"  he  taught,  u  and  rules 
by  its  own  power ;  and  is  mixed  up  with 
nanght,  but  is  alone  in  and  for  itself :  for 
if  it  were  not  alone  by  itself,  but  mixed  up 
with  any  other,  it  would  participate  in  the 
nature  of  all  things."  It  was  the  tenden- 
cy of  his  teaching,  in  all  its  theories,  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  mind ;  whose  pres- 
ence he  recognized,  not  in  men  alone,  but 
in  brutes  and  even  plants.  In  his  view, 
plants  were  animated  beings,  rooted  into 
the  earth  ;  endued  with  desire,  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  even  with  mind 
and  knowledge"  It  resulted  from  his 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  degree 
of  power  and  activity  of  mind,  in  connec- 
tion with  body,  was  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  body  with  which  it  was 
connected.  He  explained  sleep  to  be  an 
action  of  body  on  the  mind.  He  account- 
ed for  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  liv- 
ing being,  by  the  mechanical  construction 
of  its  body.  Although  irrational  animals, 
he  would  argue,  were  in  some  points  more 
advantageously  framed  than  man ;  still, 
from  the  mere  possession  of  hands,  he 
had  become  the  most  rational  of  all :  and 
thence,  by  means  of  memory  and  experi- 
ence, wisdom  and  art,  was  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  other  ani- 
mals. The  individual  mind  was  with  him, 
in  short,  a  force  dependent  on  the  bodily 
organization  :  while,  at  the  s£me  time,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  great  fundamental 
basis  of  his  philosophy, — that  reason  or 
intelligence,  once  assuming  its  degree  or 
force  of  action  in  the  body,  was  the  only 
faculty  by  which  we  can  become  cogni- 
sant of  truth. 

For  he  detected  the  imperfection  of  the 
senses.  The  great  idea  of  distinguishing 
between  the  senses  and  the  reason  had  al- 
ready, as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  been 
started  by  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of 
that  Eleatic  school  of  which  mention  has 
been  made :  by  Anaxagoras  it  was  better 
developed,  and  with  nobler  uses.  He 
looked  upon  the  senses  as  at  all  times  too 
weak  to  discover  the  real  component  par- 
ticles of  things.  As  one  of  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  he  argued :  if  we  take  two 
coloured  liquids,  black  and  white,  and  pour 
one  into  the  other,  drop  by  drop,  the  eye 
will  be  incapable  of  discerning  the  gradu- 
al change  of  colour  which  is  actually  going 
on  in  nature.     When  he  said  that  "  things 
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are  to  each  according  as  they  seem  to 
him,"  he  spoke  of  things  as  sensuously  pre- 
sented: just  as,  when  he  asserted  that 
"  snow  was  not  white  hut  black,"  he  spoke 
of  things  as  known  by  the  reflex  reason. 
On  these  points  his  mind  was  admirably 
balanced.  He  saw  that  certain  degree  of 
truth  in  the  sensuous  apprehension  of  ob- 
jects, which  enabled  him  to  recognize,  in 
appearances,  a  standard  for  cognition  of 
the  non-apparent.  Accordingly,  some 
of  his  physical  researches  present  matter 
of  curious  conjecture-  He  held  that  there 
had  been  great  periods  in  the  past  devel* 
opment  of  the  world,  and  that  others 
would  follow:  alternate  preponderances 
of  fire  and  water  would  shake  the  system. 
"The  hills  of  Lampsacus  will  one  day  be- 
come sea,  if  time  should  not  sooner  fail" — 
was  a  prophecy  of  his ;  in  which,  by  the 
failure  of  time  he  intended  the  ruin  o(  the 
earth,  which  he  anticipated  by  the  agency 
of  fire :  while  the  human  soul,  he  said, 
should  survive  beyond  all — imperishable, 
indestructible. 

Mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences 
were  cherished  pursuits  of  Anaxagoras : 
among  whose  various  works,  of  which 
only  the  tradition  has  survived,  was  one 
on  the  Perspective  of  the  Theatre.  He  had, 
like  Pythagoras,  visions  of  the  great  theo- 
ry of  gravitation ;  and,  like  him,  or,  more 
probably,  stimulated  and  taught  by  what 
remained  of  his  doctrines,  presents  anoth- 
er proof  of  that  little  less  than  divine  in- 
tuition which  could  strike  out  such  grand 
conceptions  of  the  leading  analogies  of 
the  natural  world,  that  the  most  exact  in- 
quirers, aided  by  the  most  extraordinary 
inventions  of  long-succeeding  ages,  have 
only  served  to  mount  up  to  them  by 
patient  and  elaborate  demonstration. 
Among  other  views,  he  maintained  that 
the  heavens  are  kept  in  their  place  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  revolution,  and  would 
fall  down  if  that  rapidity  were  to  cease. 
The  reader  needs  not  be  reminded  how 
strongly  his  Homoiomerias  pointed  to  the 
great  idea  of  Chemical  Analysis.  When 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Athens,  he 
occupied  the  time  before  his  trial  in  writ- 
ing on  the  square  of  the  circle.  His  geo- 
metrical researches  were  extensive,  and 
ardently  pursued.  In  all  these  matters, 
he  contrasts  strangely  with  his  predeces- 
sor of  Ephesus.  With  am  obstinacy 
which  suggested  Aristotle's  idea  of  a  race 
of  men  with  whom  their  own  opinions 
wonld  always  be  as  valid  as  science  itself, 
Heraclitus  had  maintained  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  mere  .meteors $  that  the 
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sun  could  not  exceed  twelve  inches  in 
size ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  that*  di- 
recting power  of  the  continual  motion 
which  was  the  groundwork  of  his  sys- 
tem— the  Fate*  which  "  grided  the  way 
upwards  and  downwards" — it  was  daily 
destroyed  and  daily  renewed;  daily  rekin- 
dled and  extinguished.  "  It  could  not  go 
beyond  its  appointed  measure ;  for,  if  it 
did,  then  would  the  Erynnes,  handmaid- 
ens of  justice,  find  it  out,"  Anaxagoras, 
on  the  contrary,  while  he  shocked  the 
Greek  belief  in  their  bountiful  god  Helioa, 
who  shone  alike  on  mortals  and  immor- 
tals, by  asserting  the  sun  to  be  a  mass  of 
red-hot  iron,f — yet  held  many  just  no- 
tions of  both  sun  and  moon,  particularly 
of  the  latter;  explained  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses;  speculated  rationally  on  the 
cause  of  tbe  winds  and  of  the  rainbow, 
and  (Sir  John  Herschel  may  be  quoted 
here)  u  less  absurdly  on  earthquakes  than 
many  modern  geologists  have  done ;"  and 
taught  that  the  moon  shone  by  reflected 
light,  which  he  justly  inferred  from  her 
phases,  and  regarded  as  the  reason  why 
the  light  was  faint,  and  unaccompanied 
by  sensible  heat,  it  is  even  attributed  to 
him  that  he  asserted  absolute  coldness  to 
be  a  property  of  the  moon's  rays ;  a  chi- 
merical notion  at  first  sight ;  yet  modern 
discoveries  have  shown  a  real  connection 
between  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  (ac- 
companied of  course  with  a  greater 
brightness  of  tbe  moon),  and  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
earth's  surface  at  night,  which  is  impeded 
by  the  presence  of  clouds. 

In  other  points  this  excellent  philoso- 
pher, this  profound  and  cautions  thinker, 
(as  he  is  well  named  by  Aristotle),  had 
more  ^distinctly  anticipated  modern  sci- 
ence :  even  to  the  revelations  of  the  tele- 
scope. He  supposed,  as  after  him  De- 
mocritus,  the  dark  spots  in  the  moon  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  shadows  of  inequali- 
ties in  its  surface. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe : 

yielded  the  same  fruit  to  the  observation 
of  Anaxagoras.  It  was  one  of  his  beliefs 
that,  like  the  earth,  she  had  plains,  moon- 
tains,  valleys,  and  habitations;  evidently 
for  rational  beings.  And  from  thia  he 
seems  to  have  gone  to  another  notion, 
which  might  also  find  a    home  in  the 
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thoughtful  speculations  of  modern  days, 
that  life  was  probably  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection  by  the  rational  inhabitants  of 
the  other  mundane  bodies  than  of  those 
occupying  earth. 

In  fine,  it  must  always  be  said  of  this 
famous  man,  that  his  attention  was  alive 
to  Nature,  and  his  mind  open  to  just  rea- 
soning on  its  phenomena.  Gould  he,  more 
freely  than  he  did,  have  escaped  the  tram- 
mels of  the  school  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, and, which,  enlarge  its  method  of 
inquiry  as  he  would,  was.  still  too  exclu- 
sively fixed  on  the  laws  of  outward  exist- 
ence to  grasp  the  more  essential  and 
abiding  truths  of  Reason  and  of  Being, — 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  remcro 
brauce  with  the  greatest  names  of  anti- 
quity. The  last  words  he  uttered  are  a 
memorable  and  affecting  evidence  of  what 
he  himself  lelt  of  those  hard  limits  that 
had  restrained  his  pursuit  of  truth,  when, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  and,  laborious  life, 
exclusively  devoted  to  knowledge,  his 
mind,  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertain- 
ty, saw  that  the  Universal  Intelligence, 
overlooking  the  infinite  mixtures  of  all 
seeds,  equally  knew  what  is,  what  was, 
and  what  shall  be.  Contrasting,  then,  the 
Infinite  to  be  known  with  the  Little  he  had 
attained — Nothing  can  be  knoton,  he  said. 
Nothing  can  be  learned.  Nothing  can  be 
certain.  Sense  is  limited.  Intellect  is  weak. 
Life  is  short. 

Arcujblaus,  a  pupil,  succeeded  Anaxa- 
goras:  and  in  him  the  Ionian  system  of 
philosophic  inquiry  found  its  last  teacher. 
It  had  done  all  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish. 
It  had  conducted  investigation  to  a  point 
from  which  the  view  beyond  was  so  far- 
reaching  and  sublime,  that  its  own  inca- 
pacity to  conduct  inquiry  further  stood 
suddenly  confessed.  The  Temple  of  Mind, 
upon  whose  vast  threshold  Anaxagoras 
placed  his  successors— the  service  of  the 
Great  Being  that  filled  it — demanded  other 
priests.  It  was  a  want  that  had  indeed 
been  felt  before  Anaxagoras,  and  had  dis- 
covered itself  in  what  has  been  already 
named  as  the  Eleatic  School. 

With  this  School  is  directly  connected 
the  publication  of  the  great  Atomfc  Doc- 
trine—the  most  definite,  it  may  perhaps 
be  allowed,  of  all  the  physical  doctrines 
of  the  ancients  applied  to  actual  pheno- 
mena :  as  some  balance  to  its  evil  quali- 
ties, the  sugg ester,  through  a  long  series 
of  ages,  of  a  habit  of  really  physical  ob- 
servation and  inquiry :  and  the  subject  of 
respectful  disquisition  by  Lord  Bacon. 
From  the  Atomists,  then  sprang  up  the 


Athenian  Sophists;  men  whose  exact  ca- 
reer and  influence  are,  of  all  the  problems 
of  antiquity,  perhaps  the  toost  interesting 
and  the  most  important.  In  discussing  it, 
the  practice  of  regarding  these  men  apart 
from  the  forms  of  opinion  which  had 
plainly  given  birth  to  the  sophistical  effort, 
has  not  tended  to  its  satisfactory  solution. 
Following  to  some  extent  the  course  of 
Dr.  Ritter,  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  the 
Sophists  into  view  in  their  double  relation 
to  their  great  predecessors  of  the  Eleatic 
School,  and  to  their  greater  enemy  and 
ultimate  destroyer — Socrates. 


Art.  V. — Reisen  in  Europe,  dsien,  und 
Jjfrika.  (Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  with  a  particular  View  to  the 
natural  Characteristics  of  each  Coun- 
try.) By  Joseph  Russbgger.  Stutt- 
gart.    1842. 

When  Mehemet  Ali  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted  the  resources  of  Egypt  and 
Syria, — countries  from  which  under  a  wise 
and  paternal  government,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  resources  might  not  be 
i  looked  for, — he  was  seized  %  with  a  belief 
i  that  the  quickest  way  to  acquire-new  trea- 
sures would  be  to  dig  into  the  earth  for 
them,  and  his  oriental  imagination  pictur- 
ed to  him  the  boundless  wealth  of  which 
he  might  possess  himself  by  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  a  gold  mine,  or  of  some  noble 
stratum  of  diamonds,  hidden  from  all  hu- 
man eyes  but  those  of  the  lucky  pasha  pre- 
destined to  possess  them. 

A  less  enlightened  Turk,  haunted  by  a 
fixed  idea  of  the  sort,  would  probably  have 
had  recourse  to  dervises  and  talismans,  to 
sorcerers  and  mystic  charms,  to  aid  him 
in  the  interesting  search.  Mehemet  Ali, 
on  the  contrary,  felt  that  the  "  beautiful 
simplicity"  of  the  conjuror's  wand  was 
hardly  likely  to  show  him  the  most  expe- 
ditious route  to  the  discovery  of  the  new 
Golconda  which  floated  in  beatic  vision 
before  his  waking  meditations:  at  all 
events,  he  was  wise  enough  to  feel  that  he 
might  look  a  long  time  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo  without  finding  the  precise  conjuror 
he  was  in  search  of;  and  in  his  embarrass- 
ment he  determined  to  apply  to  his  friend, 
Prince  Metternich,  who,  he  naturally 
thought,  might  be  supposed  to  have  at  all 
times  a  goodly  host  of  cunning  men  in  his 

pay- 
The  old  pasha  had  already  declared  him* 
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self  the  sole  lord  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions.  He 
had  converted  the  whole  land  of  Egypt, 
formerly  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
snail  possessions,  into  one  vast  farm  to  be 
cultivated  for  his  exclusive  benefit.  The 
fellah,  once  a  freeholder,  had  become 
gtebct  adscriptus,  and  by  thus  lowering  the 
station  of  the  husbandman,  the  pasha  had 
hoped  to  make  a  better  farmer  of  him,  and 
to  make  ihe  land  more  productive.  Even 
the  lands  of  the  mosqres  had  been  declared 
public  property,  and  their  revenues  had 
passed  into  the  viceregal  treasury.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  content  to  monopolize 
agriculture,  the  wily  old  Turk  had  resolv- 
ed to  monopolize  commerce  also,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  by  so  doing  he  should  se- 
cure to  himself  all  the  profits  which  under 
a  system  of  free  trade  would  have  found 
their  way  into  the  coffers  of  a  host  of 
merchants. 

Tet  with  all  his  monopolies,  Mehemet 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  together  as 
much  money  as  he  was  willing  to  spend 
upon  his  ships  and  soldiers.  He  could  not 
bring  his  expenses  within  the  bounds  of 
his  income,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
was  to  try  and  extend  his  income  till  he 
brought  it  up  to  the  point  of  his  expendi- 
ture, and  as  far  beyond  that  as  his  good 
genius  might  allow  him  to  go.  To  his 
friend  Metternich,  accordingly,  he  applied 
for  the  loan  of  his  conjuror,  and  Metter- 
nich, without  more  ado,  agreed  to  let  him 
have  one.  As  the  pasha's  wish  was  to  find 
out  gold-mines,  and  to  get  gold  out  of 
those  that  he  had  already,  Metternich, 
reasonably  enough,  thought  that  the  best 
sort  of  conjuror  to  send  to  Egypt  would 
be  one  who  had  some  practical  knowledge 
of  mines,  and,  accordingly,  the  author  of 
the  work  now  before  us  was  selected  for 
the  mission. 

M.  Russegger  had  for  several  years  been 
attached  to  the  mines  of  Gastein,  which 
belonged  to  the  Austrian  government, 
when  in  1834  Mehemet  AH  applied  for  as- 
sistance in  his  mineralogies!  researches. 
Russegger  was  selected  as  the  chief  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  ordered  to  direct 
its  attention  to  other  departments  of 
science,  besides  those  from  which  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  looked  for  an  immediate 
profit.  The  departure  of  the  expedition 
was  delayed  by  various  causes.  In  1834, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in 
Egypt,  and  in  1835,  by  the  plague,  which 
in  that  year  raged  fearfully.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  however,  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments had  been  concluded,  among  which 


not  the  least  important  seems  to  have  been 
the  guarantee  of  a  banker  at  Trieste,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  should 
receive  their  pay  regularly,  and  that  all 
necessary  accommodations  should  be  con- 
stantly provided  them.  Ressegger  had 
scarcely  been  twenty-four  hours  in  Cairo, 
before  he  felt  the  propriety  of  this  precau- 
tion. Metternich  knew  the  Levantine 
character  too  well  to  rely  on  the  fulfilment, 
in  Egypt,  of  any  promise,  for  which  he 
did  not  hold  a  tangible  security  at  Trieste. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1836,  ftusseg- 
ger  embarked  with  his  companions  at 
Trieste  for  Alexandria,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  taking  Athens  in  his  way,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  distinguished  orientalist,  Von  Pro- 
kesch,  who  at  that  time  resided  as  Austri- 
an ambassador  at  the  court  of  king  Otho. 
When  the  Austrian  mineralogist  arrived 
at  Cairo,  the  pasha  had  not  yet  determined 
in  what  direction  he  should  send  the  wise 
man,  who  shows,  in  the  work  before  us, 
that  he  knew  how  to  turn  his  involuntary 
leisure  to  the  best  account.  He  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  many  new  and  inte- 
resting facts  relating  to  the  government 
and  natural  resources  of  Egypt,  without 
neglecting  to  see  the  usual  lions  of  the 
place,  and  undertook  even  an  excursion 
into  the  Libyan  desert,  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated Natron  Lakes.  In  due  time  old 
Mehemet  resolved  that  the  Austrian  mine- 
ralogist should  make  Syria  the  field  of  his 
first  investigations.  Kussegger  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Beirout,  and  thence  to 
the  northern  provinces.  He  made  a  short 
stay  at  Antioch  and  Aleppo ;  then  went 
by  sea  to  Tharsus  ,*  and  thence  to  Gulek 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus,  where 
the  mining  operations  of  the  expedition 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  These, 
however,  did  not  so  entirely  engross  the 
attention  of  Russegger,  as  not  to  leave 
him  time  for  sundry  excursions  into  the 
pashalics  of  Adana  and  Marasch.  In  au- 
tumn, 1836,  he  left  Gulek  and  returned  to 
Egypt,  after  inspecting  the  collieries  and 
ironworks  of  the  Lebanon.  These  move- 
ments have  furnished  materials  for  the 
first  volume,  which  is  all  that  M.  Russeg- 
ger has  as  yet  thought  proper  to  publish. 

Early  in  1837  he  commenced  his  jour- 
ney into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  as- 
cended the  Nile,  and  visited  on  his  way 
the  classical  monuments  of  Thebes,  Den- 
dara,  &c.  At  Korosko  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  traversed  the  great  N  ubian  desert.  At 
El  Mekheir,  the  capital  of  the  Berber  land, 
he  again  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and  con- 
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tinned  to  ascend  the  river  till  he  arrived 
at  Khartoom  in  16°  N.  lat.,  the  point 
where  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers  join  to 
form  the  Royal  stream,  that  thence  flows 
in  uninterrupted  majesty  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  standing  indebted  to  a  sin- 
gle tributary  on  its  way.  Khartoom  was 
selected  by  our  traveller  as  his  head- 
quarters. Thence  it  was  he  undertook 
his  various  gold-hunting  expeditions,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  highly  interesting  knowledge  of 
that  patt  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  for  his 
employer  those  mines  of  gold  by  the  aid 
of  which  armies  were  to  have  been  main- 
tained, and  fleets  created ;  that  were  to 
change  the  face  of  the  political  world,  and 
to  make  the  modern  Pharaoh  arbiter  of  na- 
tions. Russegger  ascended  the  White 
River  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Shilluk 
negroes  ;  went  overland  to  Obeid,  the  ca- 
pital of  Kordofan ;  traversed  the  whole 
country  of  the  Nubas ;  and  after  visiting 
Shaboon,  their  capital,  returned  through 
Kordofan  to  Khartoom.  The  equinoctial 
rains  compelled  him  to  remain  at  Khar- 
toom till  October,  and  during  this  time,  one 
half  of  his  European  companions  died  of 
fevers  brought  on  by  tbe  climate.  Early 
in  October  he  started  again  in  another  di- 
rection. He  went  up  the  Blue  River  to 
Sennaar,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Roser- 
res,  where  a  small  army  was  drawn  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him  to 
the  gold- works  of  the  negroes,  situated 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  pasha's  ter- 
ritories. "  The  campaign,"  as  he  himself 
calls  this  excursion,  was  opened  early  in 
1838.  The  mineralogist  with  his  military 
"  accompaniment"  marched  through  Fa- 
zoklo,  Kassan,  Kamamyl,  and  Shongollo, 
to  the  river  Pulkhidia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Galla  country  ;  when  Mehemet  Ali  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  obtain  any  tangible  return  from  the 
travels  of  his  Austrian  man  of  science, 
Russegger  was  recalled  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of 
July,  1838.  These  travels  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  are  to  afford  materials  for 
the  second  volume,  which  is  likely  to  form 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  series. 
The  Turk,  tired  of  his  toy,  and  indif- 
ferent to  scientific  researches  that  brought 
no  convertible  metal  into  his  treasury,  was 
resolved  to  dismiss  what  he  looked  upon 
as  an  unsuccessful  expedition,  and  Rus- 
segger returned  to  Syria  to  send  away 
the  miners  whom  he  had  left  at  work  in 
the  Taurus.  He  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 


of  deference  or  solicitude  to  Mehemet  AIL 
He  was  not  now  to  be  escorted  by  a  guard 
of  honour,  nor  were  ships  of  war  to  be 
placed  at  his  command,  to  convey  him 
whither  he  listed.  He  started  with  one 
negro  and  four  Bedouins  as  his  only  com- 
panions, and  passing  through  the  desert 
of  Suez,  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  where  he 
made  a  stay  of  some  length.  Then,  plung- 
ing again  into  the  desert,  and  passing  by 
Hebron,  he  arrived  in  Palestine  ;  embark- 
ed at  Beirout  once  more  for  Egypt ;  then 
visited  Constantinople  and  Smyrna ;  and 
closed  his  oriental  wanderings  in  the  qua- 
rantine of  Syria,  at  which  point  he  also  in- 
tends to  close  the  third  volume  of  his 
Travels. 

The  fourth  volume  will  comprise  his 
Travels  through  Europe,  in  which  quarter 
of  the  world  he  seems  to  have  visited 
almost  every  mine  of  importance.  He 
examined  Greece  in  every  direction,  at  the 
request  of  king  Otho.  After  leaving 
Greece,  we  are  not  aware  whether  Rus- 
segger performed  the  remainder  of  his 
travels  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  the 
Austrian  government,  but  the  latter  ap- 
pears the  most  probable,  from  some  ex- 
pressions that  occur  ip  the  dedication  of 
the  book  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.  From 
Greece  our  traveller  went  to  Italy ;  ex- 
amined Naples  and  Sicily  minutely  ;  and, 
after  spending  some  time  in  Tuscany  and 
the  Milanese,  returned  to  Germany.  Swit- 
zerland, Wurtemberg,  and  the  Prussian 
provinces  on  the  Rhine,  next  became  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  He  spent  some 
time  among  the  collieries  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  then  went  to  Liege  and  Brus- 
sels ;  spent  some  time  in  France ;  visited 
England  and  Scotland,  and  embarked  at 
Edinburgh  for  Hamburg.  He  next  proceed- 
ed through  Denmark  to  Norway,  examined 
all  the  mining  districts,  and  visited  the 
English  copper-works  at  Kaafyord.  From 
Hammerfest  he  returned  to  Drontheim  ; 
and  after  visiting  all  the  most  celebrated 
mines  of  Sweden,  he  explored  the  Harz 
mountains,  and  the  mines  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  returned  to  Vienna  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1841,  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  and  three  months.  The 
fourth  volume  comprising  his  European 
investigations,  will  conclude  the  work, 
which  will  present  an  account  of  a  mine- 
ralogical  journey,  unequalled  probably  in 
extent  and  importance. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  of 
which  one  half  are  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  the  personal  narrative,  while  the 
other    half   comprises  all  the    scientific 
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facts  which  aur  author  ha*  been  able  to 
collect.  These  chapters  follow  alternate- 
ly. Thus,  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  his 
first  residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  second  to 
a  review  of  the  scientific  harvest  which  he 
was  able  to  collect  there  during  that  resi- 
dence ;  bis  third  chapter  tells  us  of  his  first 
residence  in  Syria,  and  in  his  fourth  chap- 
ter he  enlarges  on  the  climate,  the  geolo- 
gy, and  the  physical  peculiarities  of  that 
province.  As  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  dull, 
sometimes  intolerably  so,  but  his  scientific 
chapters  lighten  the  work.  His  own  ad- 
ventures, at  least  so  far  as  the  first  volume 
goes,  are  insignificant,  and  might  have 
been  told  even  with  greater  brevity  than 
they  are $  but  when  he  comes  to  his  scien- 
tific chapter  he  is  clearly  at  home,  his 
work  becomes  a  work  of  love,  and  the 
merest  tyro  in  science  will  not  only  be  in- 
structed by  so  skilled  a  teacher,  but  will 
be  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the  society 
of  so  agreeable  a  travelling  companion. 
Not,  therefore,  to  detain  our  readers  with 
details  that  have  been  much  more  amus- 
ingly told  by  preceding  travellers,  we  shall 
skip  the  whole  personal  narrative  of  the 
first  volume,  and  come  at  once  to  our  au- 
thor's remarks  on  the  climate  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  social  condition  of  her  inhabit- 
ants: subjects  which  he  has  evidently 
studied  with  attention,  and  on  which  his 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  even  from 
those  to  whom  they  may  not  always  carry 
conviction. 

In  tropical  countries,  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  but  one  season  ;  namely  sum- 
mer. The  only  distinction  is  between  the 
rainy  and  the  dry  part  of  the  summer. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  Nile,  however,  we 
arrive  in  a  region  where  it  scarcely  rains 
at  all  from  January  "to  December.  This 
region  extends  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
eighteenth  degree  of  latitude,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Nubia.  Within  these 
parallels  of  latitude  it  is  that  the  great 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  are  included* 
Southward  of  the  18th  degree,  we  come 
again  to  a  country  subject  to  tropical 
rains,  and  there  the  desert  ends.  The  in- 
terior spreads  out  in  wide  verdant  savan- 
nahs, while  the  rivers  are  edged  on  both 
sides  with  lands  of  luxuriant  fertility.  It 
seldom  rains  in  Egypt  farther  to  the  south 
than  Cairo  ;  but  in  this  respect  the  climate 
must  have  undergone  a  great  modification, 
for  among  the  Lybian  mountains  may  be 
traced  the  dry  beds  of  what  must  once 
have   been    mighty  torrents,  and    these 
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We  have  spoken-  of  Egypt  as  a  tropical 
country,  and  to  such  a  denomination  its 
climate  well  entitles  it,  though  situated 
without  the  tropics.  During  the  month  of 
April,  the  period  of  our  author's  first  visit 
to  Cairo,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
often  rose  above  32°  of  Reaumur  (104°  of 
Fahrenheit),  and  never  fell  below  Hp  of 
Reaumur  or  63o  of  Fahrenheit.  During 
this  period  only  one  day  is  marked  in  his 
meteorological  tables  as  rainy,  and  one  as 
overcast ;  all  the  rest  are  described  either 
ss  heiter  or  sckon  (cheerful  or  beautiful).* 
The  prevalent  wind  in  Lower  Egypt  is  the 
north  wind,  which  tends  to  cool  the  air, 
though  at  times  the  wind  is  northerly 
whea  the  thermometer  stands  at  above 
100°  {  but  this  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  north  wind  always  prevails 
during  the  three  hottest  months:  June, 
July  and  August.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  ascend  the  Nile,  and  come  within 
the  tropics,  northerly  winds  are  unknown 
from  April  to  October,  and  southerly 
winds  are  unknown  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  When  the  rainy  season  pre* 
vails  between  the  tropics,  the  wind  is  al- 
ways blowing  from  the  north,  and  this 
may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  as  the 
cause  of  the  great  scarcity  of  rain  in  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  Egypt.  In  Lower  Egypt, 
rains  become  more  frequent  as  we  draw 
nearer  the  Mediterranean.  In  Rosetta  and 
Damietta,  the  rain  gauge  informs  us,  there 
fells  ten  times  as  much  rain  in  the  course 
of  the  year  as  at  Cairo. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  Khamseen  wind  prevails  in  Egypt. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  Simoon, 
but  differs  from  k  essentially.  The 
Khamseen  is  a  periodical  wind  that  returns 
yearly,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It 
blows  always  from  the  south  or  southeast, 
and  is,  in  Kussegger's  opinion,  purely  of 
electrical  origin.  The  Simoon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  common  desert  storm, 
happens  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 

*  Niebuhr,  when  at  Cairo,  kept  a  careful  record 
of  his  meteorological  observations  from  November, 
1761,  till  August,  17C2.  The  lowest  point  of  the 
thermometer,  during  that  interval,  was  observed 
in  February,  when  the  temperature  fell  to  42°  of 
Fahrenheit;  the  highest  temperature  was  101°  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  occurred  twice;  once  in  June 
and  once  in  July.  Notwithstanding  all  the  scientific 
travellers,  particularly  from  France,  who  have  visit- 
ed Egypt,  Niebuhr's  tables  are  still  the  only  tables  of 
any  real  value  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  study  the 
climate  of  the  country. 
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when  it  does  come  is  in  no  way  par- 
ticular as  to  the  quarter  of  the  compass 
towards  which  it  may  direct  its  course. 
The  Simoon,  though  heated  almost  beyond 
endurance  in  its  course  over  the  burning 
sand  of  the  desert,  is  formidable  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  violence.    It  raises  such 


sod,  return  to  the  subject.    At  present,  I  shall 

ODJy  repeat,  that  the  Khamseen  has  nothing  in 
common  with  other  winds,  that  originate  me- 
chanically from  a  disturbance  of  the  different 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  electrical  in  its 
origin  and  throughout  its  whole  course." 

The  rising  of  the  Nile,  in  Russegger's 


masses  of  dust  and  sand  as  to  become  opinion,  is  caused  wholly  by  the  tropical 
really  dangerous  to  caravans  that  come  i  rains  in  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  the  other 
within  its  range.     Not  so  the  Kb  am  seen,  countries  drained  by  this  mysterious  river. 


It  lasts  but  for  a  short  time,  and  does  not 
always  blow  with  violence,  but  its  effect  on 
the  atmosphere  continues  long  after  the 


The  snows  supposed  to  melt  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  treats  as  "  one  of  those  superb 
hypotheses,  which  one  pedant  copies  from 


wind  has  ceased,  leaving  a  temperature  of  another,  century  after  century;"  but  be 


40°  ( 122°  of  Fahrenheit)  behind.  The  air 
is  then  filled  with  a  fine  sand,  against 
which  no  garment,  door,  or  window  is  suf- 
ficiently close  to  afford  protection ;  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  the  blood 
flows  to  the  head ;  and  plethoric  people, 
or  those  whose  systems  have  been  weak- 
ened, are  in  momentary  danger  of  apo- 
plexy. The  Kh am  seen  is  mostly  pre- 
ceded by  oppressive  heat  and  extreme 
dryness. 

"  Gradually,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  close 
black  clouds  are  seen  to  collect  towards  the 
south-east.  These  are  followed  by  others  of  a 
fiery  red,  and  the  two  descriptions  of  clouds 
mingle  with  each  other,  till  they  look  like  con- 
fused masses  of  tire  and  smoke  rising  from  a 
burning  city.  A  reddish-yellow  light  diffuses 
itself,  the  heat  becomes  more  and  more  oppress- 
ive, man  and  beast  creep  into  shelter,  and  the 
general  stillness  grows  positively  painful.  Now 
a  low  rushing  noise  is  heard,  the  clouds  stretch 
onward,  they  seem  to  roll  along  the  ground,  and 
in  an  instant  the  storm  is  with  you,  and  you  are 
enveloped  in  a  sea  of  sand  and  dust.  In  Egypt 
the  Khamseen  mostly  passes  away  without  rain. 
Not  so  in  more  southerly  latitudes,  where  the 
characteristics  of  this  phenomenon  are  always 
more  strongly  marked.  In  the  deserts  of  South 
Nubia,  and  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  Eordo- 
fan,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  following 
the  Khamseen  throughout- its  whole  course,  and 
of  studying  its  character  with  the  aid  of  excel- 
lent instruments.    I  shall  therefore,  in  due  sea- 


who  has  witnessed  a  rainy  season  within 
the  tropics  in  Africa,  he  says,  "  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  swelling  of  the 
stream.1'  All  the  moisture  that  comes 
from  the  south  is  checked  by  the  north 
winds,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  concen- 
trate its  force  about  the  sources  of  the 
Nile. 

"  So  far  as  the  inundation  reaches,  a  fruitful 
soil  is  formed  ;  so  rich,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  be 
matched  by  any  country  in  the  world.  In  Oc- 
tober and  November,  when  the  mud  of  the  in- 
undation has  settled,  corn  is  sown,  and  the  har- 
vest is  gathered  in,  in  February  and  March.  In 
April  the  second  sowing  takes  place,  and  the 
second  harvest  is  over  before  the  Nile  begins  to 
rise  again.  After  the  inundation,  the  cotton  seed 
is  also  committed  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  the  plants  are  torn  up  and 
fresh  seed  is  sown,  that  the  plants  may  always 
be  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  cotton-grounds 
must  be  watered  by  an  artificial  system  of  irri- 
gation ;  to  the  inundation  of  the  river  they  must 

on  no  account  be  exposed There  is  not 

a  month  of  the  year  in  which  the  Egyptian  hus- 
bandman may  not  gather  in  one  harvest  or  an- 
other, not  one  month  in  which  kind  Nature  does 
not  tender  him  at  once  flowers  and  fruit  ! 
What  might  not  such  a  country  become  under  a 
wise  government !  What  smiling  plenty  might 
not  prevail  there,  and  what  wretchedness  per- 
vades it  now  !  Every  plant  that  grc  .vs  in  South- 
era  Europe  or  within  the  tropics,  will  thrive  in 
Egypt." 


The  following  table  serves  admirably  to  illustrate  these  remarks  : 


In  January 

„  February 

„  March    . 

„  April  .  . 
„  May  .  . 
„  June   .  . 


The  Egyptian  husbandman  may  sow : 


Lupins,  beans,  and  flax     .     . 
Rice,  dhourra,  and  Indian  corn 

Cotton •    .     . 

Wheat  and  cotton    .... 


„  July 

„  August  .  . 

„  September 

„  October  .  . 

„  November 

„  December. 


'I', 


The  plants  of  rice,  dhourra,  and  In- 
dian corn 


Wheat,  dhourra,  and  Indian  corn 
Wheat  and  vegetables        .    .     . 


The  Egyptian  husbandman  may  reap : 

Sugar  (in  Upper  Egypt  in  June),  senna  and 
clover. 

Barley,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  melons. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  dhourra  of  the  pre- 
ceding autumn. 

Roses  and  clover. 

Corn,  grapes,  figs,  saffron,  and  dates. 

Saffron,  lupins,  and  beans. 

Flax,  linseed,  cotton,  and  grapes. 

Clover. 

Rice,  oranges,  lemons,  tamarinds,  and  olives. 

Rice,  and  grass  for  pasturage. 

Dates,  dhourra,  and  Indian  corn. 

The  meadows  in  this  month  are  rich  in  grass, 

and  flowers  and  blossoms  are  in  their  great* 

est  abundance. 
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Fertile  however  as  is  the  soil  yearly  de- 
posited by  the  Nile  on  its  banks,  so  long 
as  that  soil  is  carefully  cultivated  and  wa- 
tered by  the  hand  of  man ;  equally  rapid 
is  its  conversion  into  sand  and  desolation, 
when  man  ceases  to  bestow  upon  it  his 
care.  The  mud  of  the  Nile  is  full  of  salts, 
particularly  of  saltpetre,  dries  up  rapidly, 
and  then  becomes  a  light  dust,  which  is 
soon  carried  away  by  the  wind.  Let  man 
tend  it  carefully  and  there  is  no  soil  in  the 
world  of  greater  productiveness  ;  let  him 
neglect  it  and  in  a  little  time  this  fertile 
soil  becomes  incapable  of  sustaining  ve- 
getable life.  It  is  to  these  particles  of 
salt  contained  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and 
constantly  raised  into  the  air  by  every 
wind,  that  Russegger  attributes  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian  climate. 

Residents  in  Egypt  often  speak  in  high 
term 8  of  the  climate  of  the  country.  "  It 
is  an  excellent  climate,"  they  will  tell  you, 
"but  against  the  epidemic  maladies  you 
must  be  upon  your  guard."  Now  what 
are  these  maladies  ?  Plague,  cholera,  dys- 
entery, ophthalmia,  and  painful  and  dis- 
gusting eruptions.  Cholera,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  recent  importation,  but  it  has  domesti- 
cated itself  in  Egypt,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
at  home  there  now;  all  the  others  are 
native  there  and  to  the  manner  born.  At 
their  head  stands  the  plague,  which  Rus- 
segger boldly  proclaims  to  be  at  all  times 
of  Egyptian  origin:  and  though  some 
modern  writers  have  set  up  a  different 
theory,  and  Volney  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  plague  is  brought  from 
Constantinople  to  Egypt,  yet  all  the  an- 
cient historians,  sacred  and  profane,  who 
have  observed  the  march  of  the  pestilence, 
almost  invariably  trace  it  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  In  Egypt,  not  a  year  passes  away 
in  which  cases  of  plague  do  not  occur, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions extend.  The  wretchedness  and  dirty 
habits  of  the  population,  our  author  thinks, 
may  aggravate  the  malady  and  keep  up 
the  infection,  but  cannot  be  the  original 
cause  of  it.  In  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
where  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks, 
the  plague  is  but  little  known;  farther  to 
the  south,  where  the  country  is  inundated 
by  the  tropical  rains,  it  appears  again 
periodically.  While  the  water  is  on  the 
ground  both  countries  remain  healthy,  and 
when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  dry  again, 
the  epidemic  disappears;  but  while  the 
process  of  drying  is  going  on,  it  has 
reached  its  maximum.  It  is  in  the  coolest 
months  of  the  year  that  Egypt  is  most 
afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  which  is  un- 


known in  summer,  when  the  ground  is 
parched  up  by  intense  heat. 

Another  malady  with  which  Egypt  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  afflicted,  is  ophthal- 
mia. It  is  not  confined  to  particular  sea- 
sons, like  the  plague,  but  prevails  all  the 
year  round.  Every  stranger  who  comes 
into  the  country,  is  struck  by  the  number 
of  blind  and  one-eyed  people  whom  he 
meets  with.  A  want  of  cleanliness  aggra- 
vates, but  cannot  cause  this  illness ;  for 
though  it  has  been  observed  that  Euro- 
peans are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  yet  it  has  also  been 
noted  that  ophthalmia  seldom  extends  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  that  in  Lower  Egypt  it 
is  confined  to  the  population  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  while  to  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  it  is  almost  unknown.  Arguing 
upon  these  facts,  Russegger  concludes 
that  ophthalmia  must  be  caused  partly  by 
the  influence  of  climate,  partly  by  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  European  is 
comparatively  but  little  subject  to  ophthal- 
mia ;  and  for  this  exemption  Russegger 
believes  him  indebted  to  the  habit  of  al- 
lowing his  hair  to  grow,  and  of  not  keep- 
ing his  head  always  covered.  By  depriv- 
ing himself  of  his  hair,  the  Mahometan 
destroys  the  means  provided  by  Nature 
for  the  absorption  of  the  moisture  which 
in  hot  weather  determines  to  the  head ; 
and  by  keeping  his  head  always  covered, 
he  effectually  impedes  the  evaporation  that 
might  still  take  place.  The  Bedouins  and 
the  Nubians  shave  their  heads  indeed,  but 
cover  them  less,  and  often  carry  them 
quite  bare ;  and  they  are  not  only  less 
subject  to  ophthalmia,  but  are  also  com- 
paratively exempt  from  those  frightful 
eruptions  to  which  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
appear  to  be  particularly  liable.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  ophthalmia  is 
caused  by  the  turban  and  the  barber's 
razor,  or  we  should  find  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  East  in  an  equally  virulent  form ; 
the  cause  must  be  in  the  climate ;  but 
certain  habits  may  predispose  the  body  for 
imbibing  the  infection. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fine  sand 
carried  by  the  wind  from  the  desert  may 
be  the  cause  of  ophthalmia ;  but  this  the- 
ory Russegger  entirely  rejects ;  for  if  it 
were  correct,  the  Nubians  and  the  Bedou- 
ins would  hardly  remain  free  from  ophthal- 
mia, while  the  fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  it.  It  is  not  to  the  sand) 
but  to  the  salt  with  which  the  air  is  con- 
stantly impregnated,  that  he  considers 
ophthalmia  to  be  owing.     These  particles 
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of  ttk  are  engendered  by  the  mud  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  such  a  degree  ie  the  air  im- 
pregnated with  them,  that  the  very  dew 
that  falls  on  the  ground  baa  a  salt  taste. 
The  sand  of  the  desert  may  irritate  the 
eyes,  hot  affects  them  no  more  than  the 
sand  of  any  other  country ;  bat  the  salt 
dust  of  the  cultivated  lands  along  the  Nile 
rises  on  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  inflames  the  eyes  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  eyeball  fairly  starts  from 
the  head,  and  swells  till  it  bursts,  not  only 
blinding  the  sufferer,  but  subjecting  him 
at  the  same  time  to  excruciating  pain.  Of 
the  cutaneous  affection  known  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  E$h  stin  Masr  (Cairo 
bread),  we  may  add  that  though  sufficient- 

X  offensive  to  a  stranger,  it  is  but  little 
ceded  by  the  natives,  who  maintain  that 
when  the  illness  leaves  them,  which  it 
generally  does  in  a  short  time,  the  whole 
system  appears  to  have  been  relieved  by 
a  healthy  reaction. 

.  The  most  effectual  means  of  guarding 
against  the  noxious  influence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian climate,  are,  according  to  our  author, 
partly  of  a  moral,  partly  of  a  physical 
nature. 

"Among  the  former/'  he  says,  "I  include 
perfect  fearlessness,  a  cheerful  reliance  on  a 
higher  power,  and  constant  occupation  of  the 
mind.  Among  the  physical  preservatives,  I 
would  recommend  frequent,  and  even  violent 
exercise,  not  too  much  sleep,  nor  too  sudden 
change  of  diet,  great  moderation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fermented  liquors,  but  not  a  total  absti- 
nence, a  narrow  flannel  girdle  next  the  skin,  a 
frequent  use  of  the  bath,  particularly  for  the  eyes, 
and  at  all  times  the  greatest  cleanliness.  Thin 
acid  drinks,  particularly  a  decoction  of  tamarinds, 
I  hold  to  be  extremely  salutary." 

He  extends  his  precautions  and  recom- 
mendations much  further,  but  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  like  those  just  mentioned, 
such  as  prudent  people  observe  in  all  parts ' 
of  the  world,  and  seldom  neglect  without 
suffering  sooner  or  later  for  their  folly  or 
their  indolence. 

Russegger  looks  upon  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal,  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  as  an  undertaking  not 
only  practicable  but  of  easy  execution.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  desert,  through 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  be  carried, 
lies  forty  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  would  therefore  at  most 
require  the  construction  of  large  dykes  to 
confine  the  water.  One-half  of  the  money 
spent  by  Mehemet  Ali  on  schemes  that 
have  neither  added  to  his  wealth,  his 
power,  or  his  magnificence,  would  have 


amply  sufficed  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  a 
canal,  and  would  have  yielded  him  a  great* 
1  er  revenue  than  all  his  abortive  attempts 
!  to  make  Egypt  a  manufacturing  country, 
i  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  by  which  her 
:  rulers  might  confer  a  greater  blessing  on 
Egypt  than  by  simply  restoring  the  ancient 
canals:  those  intended  for  irrigation,  as 
well  as  those  destined  for  traffic.  By 
means  of  canals  many  hundreds  of  square 
miles  might  be  reconquered  from  the  de- 
sert and  restored  to  the  plough,  for  the 
desert  can  but  rarely  hold  out  against  the 
presence  of  water.  Such  a  conquest  might 
indeed  afford  ground  for  exultation:  by 
such  peaceful  achievements  the  empire  of 
the  Pharaohs  can  alone  be  truly  restored. 
Under  Mehemet  Ali,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  desert,  so  far  from  receding,  is  silent- 
ly but  constantly  encroaching  on  the  cul- 
tivable land  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  the 
pasha's  fate  to  be  lauded  by  one  set  of 
writers  and  abused  by  another,  till  it  be- 
comes difficult  for  any  one,  who  has  not 
been  in  the  country,  to  know  what  he  ought 
to  believe  and  what  reject,  of  the  various 
accounts  which  reach  him  of  old  Maho- 
met's administration.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  writer  who  judged  this  subject  with 
more  impartiality  than  Russegger;  pro- 
bably because  few  have  had  the  same  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  present  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  Russegger  very  pro- 
perly despises  the  judgment  of  those  who 
affect  to  look  down  on  Mehemet  as  an  or- 
dinary man;  as  one  who  oppresses  the 
land  from  a  mere  vulgar  motive  of  ava- 
rice. The  pasha  aimed  at  nobler  ends :  it 
was  in  the  means  he  chose  that  he  erred. 
He  saw  a  land  badly  cultivated,  and  ima- 
gined that  by  taking  the  whole  of  it  into 
his  own  hands  he  could  improve  the  cul- 
tivation. So  in  many  instances  he  has; 
but  the  cultivator  meanwhile  has  been  de- 
graded from  the  position  of  a  landowner 
to  that  of  a  mere  serf ;  and  Russegger 
questions  whether,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  a  peasantry  can  be  found  suffer- 
ing equal  misery  and  destitution  amid 
such  abundance  of  all  that  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  and  embellish- 
ment of  life.  Under  the  Mamelukes,  the 
fellah  was  plundered  and  oppressed ;  still 
his  land  remained  his  own  ;  nor  were  the 
excesses  of  the  Mameluke  of  constant  en- 
durance, or  unaccompanied  by  occasional 
kindness:  under  the  task-masters  of  the 
sovereign,  who  may  be  said  to  have  united 
the  whole  country  into  one  great  farm, 
the  fellah  is  as  completely  a  slave  as  the 
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negro  in  Cuba  or  Louisiana.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  Egypt  has  been  constantly 
declining,  and  her  population  constantly 
decreasing,  since  the  Turks  first  came  into 
the  country.  Under  the  barbarous  Mame- 
lukes the  country  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  extreme  of  decadence,  but  under  the 
half-civilized  Mehemet  the  true  element 
of  national  prosperity,  a  bold,  and  inde- 
pendent peasantry,  has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed. His  schools,  and  the  other  insti- 
tutions borrowed  from  Europe,  are  main- 
tained by  his  own  stem  will,  in  defiance 
of  fanaticism,  and  can  survive  him  no 
longer  than  his  successors  may  have  the 
energy  to  uphold  them  against  Moslem 
intolerance.  The  evil  he  has  done,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  will  therefore  live  after 
him,  and  the  good  be  interred  with  his 
bones. 


Art.  VI. — Excursions  sur  Its  Bords  du 
Rhin,  par  Alexandre  Dumas.  (Excur- 
sions on  the  Shores  of  the  Rhine.  By 
Alexander  Dumas).     Paris.     1842. 

One  of  Louis  XTV.'s  generals  had  a  cook, 
who  with  a  few  pounds  of  horseflesh  could 
dress  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  general's  whole 
staff:  soup,  entrees,  entremets,  pastry,  rotis, 
and  all.  This  was  an  invaluable  servant,  and 
his  dinners,  especially  in  a  time  of  siege  and 
famine,  must  have  been  most  welcome :  but 
no  doubt,  when  the  campaign  was  over,  the 
cook  took  care  to  supply  his  master's  table 
with  other  meats  besides  disguised  horseflesh, 
which,  after  all,  sauce  it  and  pepper  it  as 
you  will,  must  always  have  had  a  villanous 
equine  twang. 

As  with  the  race  of  cooks,  so  with  literary 
men.  If  there  were  an  absolute  dearth  of 
books  in  the  world,  and  we  lay  beleagured 
by  an  enemy  who  had  cut  off  all  our  print- 
ing-presses, our  circulating  libraries  and  mu- 
seums ;  had  hanged  our  respected  publishers ; 
and  had  beaten  off  any  convoy  of  newspapers 
that  bad  attempted  to  relieve  the  garrison: 
then,  if  a  literary  artiste  stepped  forward,  and 
said,  Friends,  you  are  starving,  and  I  can 
help  you  ;  you  pine  for  your  literary  food, 
and  I  can  supply  it :  and  so,  taking  a  pair  of 
leather  inexpressibles,  boots  (or  any  other 
"  stock"),  should  make  you  forthwith  a  satis- 
factory dinner,  dishing  you  up  three  hot  vo- 
lumes in  a  trice: — that  literary  man  would 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public,  because  out 
of  so  little  he  had  managed  to  fill  so  many 
stomachs. 

vol.  xxx.  8 


If  ever  such  a  time  of  war  should  come, 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  (for  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  Review  we  are  not  allowed  to 
look  to  Mr.  James  at  home,  or  other  authors 
whose  productive  powers  are  equally  prodi- 
gious), M.  Dumas  should  be  appointed  our 
book-maker,  with  the  full  confidence  that  he 
could  provide  us  with  more  than  any  other 
author  could  give :  not  with  meat  perhaps ; 
the  dishes  so  constructedJ>eing  a  thought  un- 
substantial and  windy  ;  but ... .  however,  a 
truce  to  this  kitchen  metaphor,  which  only 
means  to  imply  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  M. 
Dumas  can  produce  books  as  he  does,  and 
that  he  ought,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  to  at- 
tempt to  be  less  prolific.  If  there  were  no 
other  writers,  or  he  himself  wrote  no  other 
books,  it  would  be  very  well ;  but  other 
writers  there  are  ;  he  himself  has,  no  doubt, 
while  these  hare  been  crossing  the  channel, 
written  scores  of  volumes  more,  which,  pant- 
ing, we  shall  have  some  day  or  other  to  come 
up  with.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  this 
over  pressure,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  calculation  given  in  the 
next  sentence. 

Here,  for  example,  (being  at  this  instant  of 
writing  the  latest  published  of  a  series  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  goodly  tomes  of 
Impressions  de  Voyage  of  the  last  couple  of 
years),  are  three  agreeable  readable  volumes : 
describing  a  journey  which  can  be  most 
easily  performed  in  a  week,  or  at  most  nine 
days,  and  on  which  it  is  probable  M.  Dumas 
spent  no  more  time.  Three  volumes  for  nine 
days  is  one  hundred  pages  per  diem:  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  thirty-six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pages,  perannum.  Thirty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  pages  perannum 
would  produce  in  the  course  of  a  natural  lite- 
rary life,  say  of  forty  years,  pages  one  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  volumes 
four  thousand  eight  hundred.  How  can 
mankind  bear  this  %  If  Heaven  awarded  the 
same  term  of  life  to  us,  we  might  certainly 
with  leisure  and  perseverance  get  through  a 
hundred  pages  a  day,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  a  year,  and  so  on  :  nay,  it  would  be 
possible  to  consume  double  that  quantity  of 
Dumas,  and  so  finish  him  off  in  twenty  years. 
But  let  us  remember  what  books  there  are 
else  in  the  world  besides  his :  what  Paul  de 
Kocks  and  Souli&s  (Madame  Schopenhauer 
of  Weimar  is  dead,  that's  one  comfort) !  what 
double-sheeted  Timeses  to  get  through  every 
morning !  and  then  the  duty  we  owe  as  Bri- 
tish citizens  to  the  teeming  quires  of  our  own 
country !  The  mind  staggers  before  all  this 
vastness  of  books,  and  must  either  presently 
go  mad  with  too  much  reading,  or  become 
sullenly  indifferent  to  all :  preferring  to  quit 
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the  ground  altogether,  at  it  cannot  hope  to 
keep  up  with  the  hunt :  and  retreating  into 
drink,  card-playing,  needlework,  or  some 
other  occupation  for  intellect  and  time. 

But  with  a  protest  as  to  the  length  of  the 
volumes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
will  give  the  lover  of  light  literature  a  few 
hours  amusing  reading  :  nay,  as  possibly 
the  author  will  imagine,  of  instruction  too. 
For  here  he  is  agajn,  though  less  successfully 
than  in  his  Crimes  CilibreSy  the  minute  his- 
torian :  and  again,  we  are  bound  to  say  with 
perfect  success,  the  pure  dramatic  romancist. 
He  says  he  makes  "  preparatory  studies"  be- 
fore visiting  a  country,  which  enable  hira 
therefore  to  go  through  it  a  without  a  cice- 
rone, without  a  guide,  and  without  a  plan ;" 
(see  how  the  book-maker  shows  himself  in 
this  little  sentence :  any  one  of  the  phrases 
would  have  answered,  but  M.  Dumas  must 
take  three!)  and  would  have  us  to  believe, 
like  M.  Victor  Hugo,  whose  tour  over  part 
of  the  same  country  we  noticed  six  months 
back,  that  at  each  place  he  comes  to  be  is  in 
a  position  to  pour  out  his  vast  stores  of  pre- 
viously-accumulated knowledge,  to  illustrate 
the  scene  before  his  eyes. 

Other  persons,  however  (especially  envious 
critics,  who  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
labours  may  possibly  take  a  pompous  advan- 
tage of  the  same  cheap  sort  of  learning), 
know  very  well  that  there  is  such  a  book  as 
the  Biographie  Universelle  in  the  world ; 
and  that  in  all  ancient  cities  Nature  has  kindly 
implanted  a  certain  race  of  antiquarians,  who 
remain  as  faithful  to  them  as  the  moss  and 
weeds  that  grow  on  the  old  ramparts,  and 
whose  instinct  it  is  to  chronicle  the  names 
and  actions  of  all  the  great  and  small  illus- 
trious whom  their  native  towns  have  produced. 
Book  makers  ought  to  thank  Heaven  daily 
for  such,  as  the  learned  of  old  were  instructed 
to  thank  Heaven  for  sending  dictionary-mak- 
ers. What  would  imaginative  writers  do 
without  such  men,  who  give  them  the  facts 
which  they  can  embroider  ;  the  learning 
which  they  can  appropriate  ;  the  little  quaint 
dates  and  circumstances,  which  the  great 
writer,  had  he  been  compelled  to  hunt  for 
them,  must  have  sought  in  vast  piles  of  folios, 
written  in  Latin  much  too  crabbed  for  his 
easy  scholarship  X  In  the  midst  of  the  rub- 
bish of  centuries,  in  which  it  is  the  antiqua- 
rian's nature  to  grub,  he  lights  every  now 
and  then  upon  a  pretty  fact  or  two — a  needle 
in  the  midst  of  the  huge  bundle  of  primeval 
straw.  The  great  writer  seizing  the  needle, 
polishes  it,  gilds  it,  puts  a  fine  sham  jewel  at 
the  top,  and  wears  it  in  his  bosom  in  a  stately 
way.  Let  him  do  so  in  Heaven's  name,  but 
at  least  let  him  be  decently  grateful,  and  say 


who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  treasure. 
When,  for  instance,  Signor  Victor  Hugo  roars 
out  twenty  pages  of  dates,  declaring  on  his 
affidavit  that  he  gives  them  from  memory, 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  original  compiler 
qf  the  same ;  or  the  noble*  Alexander  Du- 
mas, after  a  walk  through  some  Belgic  or 
Rhenish  town,  guts  the  guide-book  of  the 
modest  antiquary  of  the  place  to  make  a  flam- 
ing feuilleton  thereof,  and  has  the  assurance 
to  call  his  robberies  "des  etudes  prupara- 
toires ;"  wc  feel  that  he  is  following  a  course 
reprehensible  in  so  great  a  writer,  and  must 
take  leave  accordingly  and  respectfully  to 
reprehend  him. 

But  though  we  find  our  author  so  disin- 
clined generally  to  state  whence  his  informa- 
tion is  gained,  there  is  on  the  other  band  this 
excuse  to  be  made  for  him :  namely,  that  the 
information  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  relied  up- 
on, the  facts  being  distorted  and  caricatured 
according  as  the  author's  furious  imagination 
may  lead  him.  History  and  the  world  are 
stages  to  him,  and  melodramas  or  most  bloody 
tragedies,  the  pieces  acted.  We  have  seen 
this  sufficiently  even  in  his  better  sort  of 
books.  Murders,  massacres,  coups  de  hachey 
grim  humorous  bravoes,  pathetic  executioners, 
and  such  like  characters  and  incidents,  are 
those  he  always  rejoices  in.  Arriving  at  Brus- 
sels, he  walks,  for  the  length  of  some  three 
pages,  through  the  city.  Returning  home, 
the  guide  book  and  the  biographical  dictionary 
are  at  work.  Fires,  slaughters,  famines,  assas- 
sinations, crowd  upon  the  page  (relieved  by 
a  humorous  interlude),  and  so  in  a  twinkling 
fifty  pages  are  complete.  At  Antwerp  he 
passes  at  the  museum— say  an  hour:  the 
museum  is  very  small,  and  any  non-profes- 
sional person  will  probably  find  an  hour's 
visit  sufficient.  After  the  museum  he  has 
"  two  good  hours  before  the  departure  on  the 
railroad."  For  the  first  hour,  we  have  Ru- 
bens, his  life  and  times :  for  the  "  two  good 
hours,"  Napoleon  and  his  system,  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  the  only  promenade  in  the  town 
(the  picturesque  and  stately  old  city  in  which 
every  lofty  street  is  a  promenade)  !,  the  docks 
and  the  names  of  frigates  built  there.  All,  of 
course,  learned  by  eludts  prtparatoires.  At 
Ghent  he  sleeps  :  Charles  V.,  Napoleon  again, 
the  Beguinage,  and  some  scandalous  stories, 
which  the  guides  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  to 
all  travellers,  as  it  would  appear:  for  we  have 
had  in  our  own  experience  to  listen  to  the  self- 


*  M.  Dumas,  in  this  book,  talks  of  his  paternal 
coat  of  arms,  and  has,  we  are  credibly  informed,  as- 
sumed in  some  place  the  style  and  titles  of  Viscount 
Dumas.  For  M.  Victor  Hugo's  display  of  learning, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  67th  number  of  this 
Review. 
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same  stories.  At  Bruges,  M.  Dumas  passes  a 
day,  and  fifty  pages  of  legends  regarding 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  find  an  issue  from  his 
fluent  pen. 

His  main  object  in  going  to  Brussels  was, 
be  says,  to  see  Waterloo,  and  as  bis  chapter 
concerning  that  famous  place  is  a  very  amus- 
ing one,  we  translate  it  entire.  The  first  part 
relates  picturesquely  and  brilliantly  the  au- 
thor's first  and  last  view  of  Napoleon. 

"  My  chief,  object  in  going  to  Brussels  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  Waterloo. 

"  For  Waterloo  is  not  oaly  for  me,  as  for  all 
Frenchmen,  a  great  political  date;  but  was 
also  one  of  those  recollections  of  youth 
which  leave  upon  the  mind  ever  after  so  pro- 
found and  powerful  an  impression.  I  never  saw 
Napoleon  but  twice :  the  first  time  when  he  was 
going  to  Waterloo,  the  second  time  when  he 
quitted  it. 

"  The  little  town  where  1  was  born,  and 
which  my  mother  inhabited,  is  situated  at  twen- 
ty leagues  from  Paris,  upon  one  of  the  three  roads 
leading  to  Brussels.  It  was,  then,  one  of  the  ar- 
teries which  gave  a  passage  to  that  generous 
blood  that  was  about  to  flow  at  Waterloo. 

"  Already,  for  about  three  weeks  the  town  had 
worn  the  aspect  of  a  camp.  Every  day  at  about 
four,  drum  and  trumpet  sounded,  and  young  and 
old  who  could  not  weary  of  the  spectacle,  would 
rush  out  of  town  at  the  noise,  and  return  again, 
accompanying  some  splendid  regiment  of  that 
old  guard,  which  the  world  believed  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  which,  at  the  call  of  its  ancient 
chief,  seemed  as  it  were  to  come  forth  from  its 
icy  tomb:  appearing  amongst  us  a  glorious 
spectre,  with  its  old,  worn,  bear-skin  caps  and  its 
banners  mutilated  by  the  balls  of  Austerlitz  and 
Marengo.  Next  day  it  would  be  a  splendid  regi- 
ment of  chasseurs  with  their  streaming  col  backs, 
or  some  incomplete  squadrons  of  the  brilliant 
dragoons,  whose  rich  uniforms  have  disappeared 
from  our  army :  too  magnificent,  no  doubt,  for 
times  of  peace.  On  another  day  we  would  hear 
the  dull  clatter  of  the  cannon  as  they  passed, 
crouched  on  their  carriage,  causing  our  houses  to 
shake  as  they  rattled  on,  and  each,  like  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  bearing  a 
name  which  presaged  victory.  There  were 
troops  of  all  kinds,  even  down  to  a  detachment 
of  Mamelukes,  the  last  feeble  mutilated  rem- 
nant of  the  consular  guard,  carrying  each  his 
drop  of  blood  to  the  grand  human  hecatomb  that 
was  about  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  our 
country.  It  was  to  the  music  of  our  national 
airs  that  all  these  warriors  passed ;  singing  those 
old  republican  songs  which  Bonaparte  had  stam- 
mered forth,  but  which  Napoleon  had  proscribed ; 
songs  which  can  never  die  in  our  country,  and 
which  the  emperor  tolerated  at  length,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  must  address  himself  to  the 
sympathies  of  all  now,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
recollections  of  1809,  but  of  1792,  which  he 
must  recall.  I  was  then  but  a  child,  as  I  have 
said,  for  I  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old ;  and  I 
know  not  what  impression  that  sight,  that  mu- 
sic, those  recollections,  may  awaken  in  others : 


but  J  know  that  with  me  it  was  a  delirium ! 
For  a  fortnight  they  could  not  get  me  back  to 
school  again,  but  I  ran  through  street  and  high- 
road— I  was  like  a  mad-man ! 

"  Then,  one  morning— I  think  it  was  the  12th 
of  June — we  read  in  the  Moniteur, 

"  «  To-morrow,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will 
quit  the  capital  to  join  the  army.  His  Majesty 
will  take  the  route  of  Soissons,  Laonand  Avesne.' 

"  Napoleon  then  was  to  take  the  same  route 
with  his  army.  Napoleon  was  to  pass  through 
our  town :  I  was  going  to  see  Napoleon ! 

"  Napoleon  !  It  was  a  great  name  for  me,  and 
one  which  represented  ideas  strangely  differing. 

"- 1  had  heard  the  name  cursed  by  my  father, 
an  old  republican  6oldier,  who  sent  back  the  coat 
of  arms  the  Emperor  sent  him,  saying  that  he 
had  his  family  coat  which  appeared  sufficient  to 
him.  And  yet  it  was  a  noble  shield  to  quarter 
with  that  oi  his  father's :  that  which  represent- 
ed a  pyramid,  a  palm-tree,  and  the  heads  of  three 
horses  which  my  father  had  killed  under  him  at 
Mantua,  with  this  device,  at  once  firm  and  con- 
ciliatory :  Sans  haine,  sans  crainte  ! 

"  I  had  heard  the  name  exalted  by  Murat;  one 
of  the  friends  who  remained  faithful  to  my  fa- 
ther during  his  disgrace:  a  soldier  whom  Napo- 
leon had  made  a  general ;  a  general  whom  he 
bad  made  a  king;  and  who  one  fine  day  forgot 
all,  though  just  at  the  time  when  he  should  have 
remembered  it. 

"  Finally,  I  had  heard  it  judged  with  the  im- 
partiality of  history,  by  my  godfather,  Brune,  the 
philosophic  soldier,  who  always  fought,  his  Taci- 
tus in  his  hand :  ever  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for 
his  country,  whoever  might  be  the  chief  de- 
manding it,  Louis  XVI.,  a  Robespierre,  Barms, 
or  Napoleon. 

"  All  this  was  boiling  in  my  young  brain,  when 
suddenly  the  rumour  came  among  us,  brought 
down  by  the  official  speaking-trumpet. 

'*  Napoleon  is  about  to  pass. 

"  Now  the  Moniteur  reached  us  on  the  thir- 
teenth :  it  was  the  very  day. 

"There  was  no  talk  now  of  making  ha- 
rangues, or  raising  triumphal  arches  in  his  ho- 
nour. Napoleon  was  in  a  hurry.  Napoleon 
quitted  the  pen  for  the  sword,  command  for  ac- 
tion. Napoleon  passed  like  the  lightning,  hop- 
ing to  strike  like  the  thunderbolt 

."  The  Moniteur  did  not  say  at  what  hour  Na- 
poleon would  pass ;  but  very  early  all  the  town 
had  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Paris.  I  for  my  part  with  other  children  of  my 
age,  had  gone  forward  as  far  as  an  eminence,  . 
from  which  we  could  see  the  high-road  for  the 
space  of  a  league. 

"  There  we  stayed  from  morning  until  three 
o'clock. 

"  At  three  o'clock  we  saw  a  courier  coming. 
He  approached  us  rapidly.  Very  soon  he  was 
up  with  us.  '  Is  the  Emperor  coming  V  we 
cried  to  him.  He  stretched  his  hand  out  to  the 
horizon. 

'» «  There  he  is.'  said  he. 

"  In  fact,  we  saw  two  carriages  approaching, 
galloping,  each  with  six  horses.  They  disap! 
peared  for  an  instant  in  a  valley,  then  rose  again 
at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance  from  us.  Then 
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we  set  off  running  towards  the  town,  crying 
VEmpereur  !  VEmpereut ! 

"We  arrived  breathless,  and  only  preceding 
the  Emperor  by  some  five  hundred  paces.  I 
thought  he  would  not  stop,  whatever  might  be 
the  crowd  awaiting  him :  and  so  made  for  the 
post-house,  when  I  sunk  down  half  dead  with 
the  running:  but  at  any  rate  I  was  there.  In  a 
moment,  appeared  turning  the  corner  of  a  street, 
the  foaming  horses ;  then  the  postillions  all 
covered  with  ribbons ;  then  the  carriages  them- 
selves ;  then  the  people  following  the  carriages. 
The  carriages  stopped  at  the  post. 

" 1  saw  Napoleon  ! 

"  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  little 
epaulets,  and  wore  the  officer's  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour.  I  only  saw  his  bust,  framed  in 
the  square  of  the  carriage  window. 

*l  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest — that  famous 
medallic  head  of  the  old  Roman  emperors.  His 
forehead  fell  forward ;  his  features,  immovable, 
were  of  the  yellowish  colour  of  wax;  only  his 
eyes  appeared  to  be  alive. 

"  Next  him,  on  his  left,  was  Prince  Jerome,  a 
king  without  a  kingdom,  but  a  faithful  brother. 
He  was  at  that  penod  a  fine  young  man  of  six- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  his  features 
regular  and  well  formed,  his  beard  black,  his 
hair  elegantly  arranged.  He  saluted  in  place  of 
his  brother,  whose  vague  glance  seemed  lost  in 
the  future— perhaps  in  the  past. 

"  Opposite  the  Emperor  was  Letort,  his  aide- 
de-camp,  an  ardent  soldier,  who  seemed  already 
to  snuff  the  air  of  battle:  he  was  smiling  too, 
the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had  long  days  to  live ! 

"  All  this  lasted  for  about  a  minute.  Then 
the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  neighed,  and  it  all 
disappeared  like  a  vision. 

"Three  days  afterwards,  towards  evening, 
some  people  arrived  from  St.  Quentin :  they  said, 
that  as  they  came  away  they  had  heard  cannon. 

"  The  morning  of  the  17th  a  courier  arrived, 
who  scattered  all  along  the  road  the  news  of  the 
victory. 

"  The  18th  nothing.  The  19th  nothing :  only 
vague  rumours  were  abroad,  coming  no  one  knew 
whence.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  was  at 
Brussels. 

*  "  The  20th.  Three  men  in  rags,  two  wound- 
ed, and  riding  jaded  horses  all  covered  with  foam, 
entered  the  town,  and  were  instantly  surrounded 
by  the  whole  population,  and  pushed  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  town-house. 

"These  men  hardly  spoke  French.  They 
were,  I  believe,  Westphahans,  belonging  some- 
how to  our  army.  To  all  our  questions  they 
only  shook  their  heads  sadly,  and  ended  by  con- 
fessing that  they  had  Quitted  the  field  of  battle  of 
Waterloo  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  the  battle 
was  lost  when  they  came  away. 

"  It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fugitives. 

•'  We  would  not  believe  them.  We  said  these 
men  were  Prussian  spies.  Napoleon  could  not 
be  beaten.  That  fine  army  which  we  had  seen 
pass,  could  not  be  destroy ea.  We  wanted  to  put 
the  poor  fellows  into  prison :  so  quickly  had  we 
forgotten  13  and  '14  to  remember  only  the  years 
which  had  gone  before ! 

u  My  mother  ran  to  the  fort,  where  she  passed 
the  whole  day,  knowing  it  was  there  the  news 


must  arrive  whatever  it  were.  During  this  time 
I  looked  out  in  the  maps  for  Waterloo,  the  name 
of  which  even  I  could  not  find;  and  began  to 
think  the  place  was  imaginary  as  was  the  men's 
account  of  the  battle. 

"  At  four  o'clock  more  fugitives  arrived,  who 
confirmed  the  news  of  the  first  comers.  These 
were  French  and  could  give  all  the  details  which 
were  asked  for.  They  repeated  what  the  others 
had  said,  only  adding  that  Napoleon  and  his 
brother  were  killed.  This  we  would  not  believe ; 
Napoleon  might  not  be  invincible,  invulnerable 
he  certainly  was. 

"  Fresh  news  more  terrible  and  disastrous  con- 
tinued to  come  in  until  10  o'clock  at  night 

44  At  10  o'clock  at  night,  we  heard  the  noise 
of  a  carriage.  It  stopped,  and  the  postmaster 
went  out  with  a  light.  We  followed  him  as  he 
ran  to  the  door  to  ask  for  news.  Then  he  start- 
ed a  step  back,  and  cried,  '  It's  the  Emperor !' 

"  I  got  on  a  stone  bench  and  looked  over  my 
mother's  shoulder. 

-  "  It  was  indeed  Napoleon :  seated  in  the  same 
corner,  in  the  same  uniform,  bis  head  on  his 
breast  as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent  a  little 
lower ;  but  there  was  not  a  line  in  his  counten- 
ance, not  an  altered  feature,  to  mark  what  were 
the  feelings  of  the  great  gambler,  who  had  just 
staked  and  lost  the  world.  Jerome  and  Letort 
were  not  with  him  now,  to  bow  and  smile  in  his 
place.  Jerome  was  gathering  together  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army,  Letort  had  been  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon-ball. 

"  Napoleon  lifted  his  head  slowly,  looked  round 
as  if  rousing  from  a  dream,  then  with  his  brief 
strident  voice — 

"  *  What  place  is  this  V  he  said. 

" « Villers-Coteret,  sire.' 

"  *  How  many  leagues  from  Soissons  V 

u 'Six,  sire.' 

«••  From  Paris?' 

u  *  Nineteen.' 

"  'Tell  the  postboys  to  go  quick :'  and  he  once 
more  flung  himself  back  into  the  corner  of  his 
carriage,  his  head  falling  on  his  chest. 

"  The  horses  carried  him  away  as  if  they  had 
wings. 

"  The  world  knows  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween those  two  apparitions  of  Napoleon ! 

"  I  had  always  said  I  would  go  and  visit  the 
place  with  the  unknown  name,  which  I  could 
not  find  on  the  maps  of  Belgium  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1815,  and  which  has  since  been  inscribed 
on  that  of  Europe  in  characters  of  blood.  The 
day  after  arriving  in  Brussels,  then,  I  went  to  it." 

How  much  of  this,  one  cannot  fail  to  ask, 
with  that  unlucky  knowledge  of  the  author's 
character  which  a  perusal  of  his  works  will 
force  upon  one,  how  much  of  this  is  true  1  It 
certainly  is  doubtful  that  Alexander  Dumas's 
father,  the  general  who  must  have  been  killed 
in  Italy  when  his  son  was  scarce  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  should  have  discoursed  much  to 
the  lad  regarding  tbe  character  of  Bonaparte.* 


*  Since  this  was  written  a  satisfactory  evidence 
occurs  to  us.  In  another  volume  of  M.  Dumas,  we 
find  the  following  passage : 
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It  certainly  is  impossible  that  King  Joachim 
could  hare  spent  much  time  at  Villers-Coteret 
arguing  with  Master  Alexander  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  Emperor.  Public  business, 
and  his  absence  on  military  duty  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples, 
must  clearly  have  prevented  Murat  from  very 
intimate  conversation  with  the  little  boy  who 
was  to  become  so  famous  a  dramatic  author. 
With  regard  to  Marshal  Brune  we  cannot  be 
so  certain:  let  us  give  our  author  full 
benefit  of  all  the  chances  in  his  favour. 
The  rest  of  his  evidence  is  no  doubt  true 
in  the  main,  and  is  told,  as  the  reader 
we  fancy  will  allow,  with  great  liveliness 
and  an  air  of  much  truth.  It  is  a  pity,  some- 
times, therefore,  that  a  man  should  have  a 
dramatic  turn :  for  our  impression  on  reading 
this  brilliant  little  episode  regarding  Napoleon, 
instead  of  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  was  to 
try  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  passed  through 
Villers-Coteret  on  his  road  to  the  army ;  then, 
whether  he  had  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  at  what  time!  And  though — failing 
in  certain  decisive  proofp — we  are  happy  to 
leave  M.  Dumas  in  possession  of  the  field  (or 
road)  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not,  we  are  forced 
to  say,  without  strong  suspicion  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

From  his  account  of  Napoleon,  let  us  turn 
to  our  author's  description  of  Waterloo : 

''In  three  hours  we  had  passed  through  the 
fine  forest  of  Soignees,  and  arrived  at  Mont 
Saint- Jean.  Here  the  cicerones  come  to  attend 
you,  all  saying  that  they  were  the  guides  of  Je- 
rome Bonaparte.  One  of  the  guides  is  an  Eng- 
lishman patented  by  his  government,  and  wear- 
ing a  medal  as  a  commissionnaire.  If  any 
Frenchman  wish  to  see  the  field  of  battle  the 
tooor  devil  does  not  even  offer  himself,  being  ha- 
bituated to  receive  from  them  pretty  severe  re- 
buffs. On  the  other  band  he  has  all  the  prac- 
tice of  the  English. 

u  We  took  the  first  guide  that  came  to  hand. 
I  had  with  me  an  excellent  plan  of  the  battle, 
with  notes  by  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  (who  is  at 
this  moment  crossing  his  paternal  sabre  with 
the  yatagan  of  the  Arabs),  and  asked  at  once  to 
be  led  to  the  monument  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange. Had  I  walked  a  hundred  steps  farther, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  guide,  for  it 
is  the  first  thing  you  see  after  passing  the  farm 
of  Mont  Saint- Jean. 

*'  We  ascended  the  mountain  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  hand  of  man  upon  the  very 

« <  I  am  the  son,'  said  I,  *  of  General  Alexander 
Dmnas,  the  same  who,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Ta- 
rentam,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  was 
poisoned  at  Brindisi  with  Mauscoort  and  Dolomien. 
This  happened  at  the  same  time  that  Caracciolo  was 
hanged  in  the  bay  of  Naples.'  " 

Caracciolo  was  hanged  in  the  year  1799 ;  General 
Dumas  was  poisoned  in  the  same  year ;  his  son  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  old  in  1815,  and  perfectly  re- 
members how  his  father  used  to  curse  Napoleon ! ! 


spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell,  struck  in 
the  shoulder  while  charging  chivalrously,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  It 
is  a  sort  of  round  pyramid,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  which  you  ascend  by  means  of  a 
stair  cut  in  the  ground  and  supported  by  planks. 
The  earth  of  which  the  hill  is  formed  was  taken 
from  the  soil  over  which  it  looks,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  field  of  battle  is  in  consequence  somewhat 
changed;  the  ravine  in  this  place  possessing  an 
abruptness  which  it  bad  not  originally.  On 
the  summit  of  this  pyramid  is  a  colossal  lion 
(the  tail  of  which  our  soldiers  on  their  return 
from  Antwerp  would,  had  they  not  been  pre- 
vented, have  cut  off),  which  has  one  paw  placed 
on  a  ball,  and  with  its  head  turned  to  the  east 
menaces  France. v  From  this  platform,  round 
the  lion's  pedestal,  you  look  upon  the  whole 
field  of  battle  from  Braine  L'Allend  and  the  ex- 
treme point  reached  by  the  division  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  to  the  wood  of  Frichermont  whence 
Blucher  and  his  Prussians  issued;  and  from 
Waterloo,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  bat- 
tle no  doubt  because  the  rout  of  the  English  was 
stopped  at  that  village,  to  Quatre  Bras  where 
Wellington  slept  after  the  defeat  of  Ligny,  and 
the  wood  of  Ifossu  where  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  killed.  From  this  elevated  point  we 
awoke  all  the  shadows,  and  noise  and  smoke, 
which  have  been  extinguished  for  five-and-twen- 
ty  years,  and  were  present  at  the  battle.  Yon- 
der, a  little  above  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  at  a 
place  where  some  farm  buildings  have  since 
been  erected,  Wellington  stood  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day,  leaning  against  a  beech,  which 
an  Englishman  afterwards  bought  for  two  hun- 
dred francs.  At  the  same  time  fell  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  charging  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  Near 
this  spot  are  the  monuments  of  Gordon  and  the 
Hanoverians ;  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
plateau  of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  which  would  be 
about  as  high  as  the  monuments  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  for  the  space  of 
about  two  acres  around  this  spot,  a  layer  of  ten 
feet  of  earth  has  been  taken  away  in  order  to 
form  the  hill.  It  was  on  this  point,  on  the  pos- 
session of  which  depended  the  gain  of  the  day, 
that  for  three  hours  (he  main  struggle  of  the 
battle  took  place.  Here  took  place  the  charge 
of  the  1200  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  of  Keller- 
mann  and  Milhaud.  Pursued  by  these  from 
square  to  square,  Wellington  only  owed  his 
safety  to  the  impassability  of  his  soldiers,  who 
let  themselves  be  poignarded  at  (heir  post,  and 
fell  to  the  number  of  10,000  without  yielding  a 
step ;  whilst  their  general,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  watch  in  bis  hand,  gathered  fresh  hope  in 
calculating  that  it  would  require  two  hours 
more  of  actual  time  to  kill  what  remained  of 
his  men.  Now  in  one  hour  he  expected  Blucher, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  Night :  a  second  auxiliary 
of  whose  aid  he  was  certain,  should  Grouchy 
prevent  the  first  ally  from  coming  to  his  aid. 
To  conclude,  yonder  on  the  plateau,  and  touch- 
ing the  high-road,  are  the  buildings  of  La  Have 
Saiote,  thrice  taken  and  retaken  by  Ney,  who 
had  in  these  three  attacks  five  horses  killed  un- 
der him. 

"  Now,  turning  our  regards  towards  France, 
you  will  see  on  your  right,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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little  wood  the  farm  of  HougoumoBt,  which  Na- 
poleon ordered  Jerome  not  to  abandon  were  he 
and  all  his  troops  to  perish  there.  In  the  face  of 
us  is  the  farm  of  Belle  Alliance,  from  which  Na- 
poleon, having  quitted  the  observatory  at  Mon- 
plaisir,  watched  the  battle  for  two  hours,  calling 
on  Grouchy  to  give  him  his  Irving  battalions,  as 
Augustus  did  on  Verres,  for  his  dead  legions. 
To  the  left  is  the  ravine  where  Cambronne,  when 
called  upon  to  surrender,  replied,  not  with  the 
words  La  garde  meurt  (for  in  our  rage  to  poetize 
everything,  we  have  attributed  to  him  a  phrase 
which  he  never  used),  but  with  a  single  expres- 
sion of  the  barrack-room  much  more  fierce  and 
energetic,  though  not  perhaps  so  genteel.  In 
fine,  in  front  of  all  this  line  was  the  high-road 
to  Brussels,  and  at  the  place  where  the  road 
rises  slightly,  the  spectator  will  distinguish  the 
extreme  Doint  to  which  Napoleon  advanced,^ 
when  seeing  Blucher's  Prussians  (for  whom 
Wellington  was  looking  so  eagerly)  debouch 
from  the  wood  of  Frichermont,  he  cried,  *  Oh, 
here's  Grouchy  at  last,  and  the  battle's  ours.' 
It  was  bis  last  cry  of  hope:  in  another  hour  that 
of  Sauve  qui  pent  sounded  from  all  sides  in  his 
ears. 

**  Those  who  wish  to  examine  in  further  de- 
tail this  plain  of  so  many  bloody  recollections, 
over  the  ensemble  of  which  we  have  just  cast  a 
glance,  will  descend  the  pyramid,  and,  in  the 
direction  of  Brain e  L'Allend  and  Frichermont, 
will  take  the  Neville  road  which  conducts  to 
Hougoumont.  It  will  be  found  just  as  it  was  ! 
when,  called  away  by  Napoleon  at  three  o'clock, 
Jerome  quitted  it.  It  is  battered  by  the  twelve 
guns  which  General  Foy  brought  down  to  the 
prince.  It  looks  as  if  the  work  of  ruin  had  been 
done  but  yesterday,  for  no  one  has  repaired  the 
ravages  of  the  shot  Thus  you  will  be  shown 
the  stone  where  Prince  Jerome,  conducted  by 
the  same  guide  whom  he  had  employed  before, \ 
came  to  sit:  auother  Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
another  Carthage. 

"  If  the  corn  is  down  you  may  go  across  the 
fields  from  Hougoumont  to  Monplaisir  where 
Napoleon's  observatory  was,  and  from  the  ob- 
servatory to  the  house  of  Lacosto,  the  Emperor's 
guide,  to  which,  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  battle, 
Napoleon  returned  from  Belle  Alliance.  It  was 
at  a  few  yards  from  this  house,  and  seated  on  a 
little  eminence  commanding  the  field  of  battle, 
that  Napoleon  received  Jerome  whom  he  had 
sent  for,  and  who  joined  him  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  prince  sat  down  on  the  Emperor's 
left,  and  Marshal  Soul t  was  on  his  right,  and 
Ney  was  sent  for,  who  soon  joined  them.  Na- 
poleon had  by  him  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine, 
and  a  full  glass  which  he  put  every  now  and 
then  mechanically  to  his  lips ;  and  when  Jerome 
and  Ney  arrived  he  smiled  (for  they  were  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  blood,  and  he  loved  to  see 
his  soldiers  thus),  and  still  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  field,  sent  for  three  glasses  to  Lacosto's 
house,  one  for  Soult,  one  for  Ney,  and  one  for 
Jerome.  There  were  but  two  glasses  left,  how- 
ever, each  of  which  the  Emperor  filled  and  gave 
to  a  marshal,  then  he  gave  nis  own  to  Jerome. 

"Then  with  that  soft  voice  of  his,  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  use  upon  occasion,  *  Ney, 
my  brave  Ney,'  said  he,  thouing  him  for  the  first 


time  since  his  return  from  Elba,  *  thou  wilt  take 
the  12,000  men  of  Milhaud  and  Kellermann; 
thou  wilt  wait  until  my  old  grumblers  have 
found  thee ;  thou  wilt  give  the  coup  de  boutoir  ; 
and  then  if  Grouchy  arrives  the  day  is  ours.  JGro.' 

Ney  went,  and  gave  the  coup  de  boutoir :  but 
Grouchy  never  came. 

"  From  this  you  should  take  the  road  to  Ge- 
nappes  and  Brussels  across  the  farm  of  Belle 
Alliance,  where  Blucher  and  Wellington  met 
after  the  battle;  and  following  the  road,  you 
presently  come  to  the  last  point  to  which  Napo- 
leon advanced,  and  where  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  Grouchy  but  Blucher  who  was  coming  up, 
like  Desaix  at  Marengo,  to  gain  a  lost  battle. 
Fifty  yards  off  the  right  you  stand  in  the  very 
spot  occupied  by  the  square  into  which  Napoleon 
flung  himself,  and  where  he  did  all  he  could  to 
die.  Each  English  volley  carried  away  whole 
ranks  round  about  him;  and  at  the  head  of  each 
new  rank  as  it  formed,  Napoleon  placed  himself: 
his  brother  Jerome  from  behind  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  draw  him  back,  while  a  brave  Corsican 
officer,  General  Campi,  came  forward  with  equal 
coolness  each  time,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
horse  between  the  Emperor  and  the  enemy's 
batteries.  At  last,  after  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  of  carnage,  Napoleon  turned  round  to  his 
brother :  « It  appears,'  said  he,  '  that  death  will 
have  none  of  us  as  yet.  Jerome,  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  I  am  sorry  to  have  known 
thee  so  late.'  With  this,  giving  his  hand  to  his 
brother,  he  mounted  a  horse  that  was  brought 
him,  passed  like  a  miracle  through  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  arriving  at  Genappes,  tried  for  a  mo- 
ment to  rally  the  army.  Seeing  his  efforts  were 
vain,  he  got  on  horse  tack  again,  and  arrived  at 
Laon  on  the  night  of  the  19-20th. 

"  Five-and- twenty  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  epoch,  and  it  is  only  now  that  France 
begins  to  comprehend  that  for  the  liberty  of  Eu- 
rope this  defeat  was  necessary:  though  still 
profoundly  enraged  and  humiliated  that  she 
should  have  been  marked  out  as  the  victim.  In 
looking  too,  round  this  field  where  so  many 
Spartans  fell  for  her;  the  Orange  pyramid  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  tombs  of  Gordon  and  the 
Hanoverians  round  about ;  you  look  in  vain  for 
a  stone,  a  cross,  or  an  inscription  to  recall  our 
country.  It  is  because,  one  day,  God  will  call 
her  to  resume  the  work  of  universal  deliverance 
commenced  by  Bonaparte  and  interrupted  by 
Napoleon, — and  then,  the  work  done,  we  wrll 
turn  the  head  of  the  Nassau  Lion  towards  Eu- 
rope, and  all  will  be  said." 

If  in  future  ages,  when  the  French  nation 
have  played  the  part  of  liberators  of  the 
world  (which  it  seems  they  will  play  whether 
the  world  asks  them  or  not),  it  will  be  any 
accommodation  to  France,  that  the  tail  of  the 
Lion  of  Nassau  should  be  turned  towards  that 
country,  according  to  Dumas's  notable  plan, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  indulging  her  in  so 
very  harmless  a  fancy.  Conqueror  never 
surely  put  forward  a  less  selfish  wish  than 
this.  Meanwhile  the  English  reader  will  be 
pleased,  we  think,  with  M.  Dumas's  lively 
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and  picturesque  description  of  the  ground  of 
this  iamous  field  :  which  is  written  too,  as  we 
believe,  with  not  too  much  acrimony,  and 
with  justice  in  the  main.  As  for  the  dbroute 
of  the  English  being  stopped  at  the  village 
of  Waterloo,  the  tears  of  the  duke  as  he  was 
chant  from  one  square  to  another*— these  and 
other  points  stated  we  leave  to  be  judged  by 
military  authorities,  having  here  no  call  to 
contradict  them.  But  what  may  be  said  hon- 
estly with  regard  to  the  author,  without  stop- 
ping to  question  his  details,  is,  that  bis  feeling 
is  manly,  and  not  unkindly  towards  his  ene- 
my ;  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  Frenchmen 
at  last  begin  to  write  in  this  way.  He  is 
beaten,  and  wants  to  have  his  revenge :  every 
generous  spirit  they  say  wishes  the  same: 
and  the  sentiment  is  what  is  called  u  all  fair." 

But  suppose  Dumas  has  his  revenge  and 
beats  the  English,  let  him  reflect  that  the 
English  will  want  their  chance  again :  and 
that  we  may  go  on  murdering  each  other  for 
ever  and  ever  unless  we  stop  somewhere : 
and  why  not  now  as  well  as  on  a  future  day  \ 
Promising  mutually  (and  oh,  what  a  comfort 
would  it  be  to  hear  Waterloo  no  longer  talked 
of  after  dinner!)  not  to  boast  any  more  of 
the  victory  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  not 
to  threaten  revenge  for  it  on  the  other. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  absurd 
warlike  spirit. 

"  The  court  of  Berlin  never  allows  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  of  showing  its  envious  and  anti- 
revolutionary  hatred  of  France.  France  on  her 
side  takes  Waterloo  to  heart :  so  that,  with  a 
little  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of 
either  country,  matters  may  be  arranged  to  every- 
body's satisfaction. 

"For  ourselves,  who  have  faith  in  the  future, 
we  would  propose  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  in- 
stead of  that  ridiculous  pancarte  which  is  used 
as  the  arms  of  revolutionary  France,  to  emblazon 
the  escutcheon  of  our  country  in  the  following 
way: 

"In  the  first  quarter,  the  Gallic  cock  with 
which  we  took  Rome  and  Delphi. 

"  In  the  second,  Napoleon's  eagle  with  which 
we  took  Cairo,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
Moscow. 

"  In  the  third,  Charlemagne's  bees  with  which 
we  took  Saxony,  Spain,  and  Lombardy. 

"  In  the  fourth,  the  fleur-de-lys  of  Saint  Louis 
with  which  we  took  Jerusalem,  Mansourah, 
Tunis,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Algiers. 

"  Then  we  would  lake  a  motto,  which  we 
would  try  to  keep  better  than  William  of  Hol- 
land did  his 

"  Deus  dedit,  Deus  dabit, 
and  we  should  have  just  the  finest  escutcheon  in 
the  world. " 

You  rob  a  man  of  his  purse :  you  are 
seized  by  a  posse  of  constables  whom  the  man 
calls,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  purse,  being 


transported  or  whipped  very  likely  for  your 
pains.  'Rome,  Delphi,  Jerusalem,  Vienna,' 
and  the  rest,  are  so  many  instances  of  the  sys- 
tem :  but  though  religion  is  always  commen- 
dable, it  is  surely  in  this  instance  misapplied ; 
nor  has  the  footpad  who  cries  "Money  or 
your  life,"  much  right  to  say  Deus  dedit  as 
he  pockets  the  coin.  Let  M.  Dumas,  a  man 
of  the  pen,  expose  the  vainglories  of  these 
hectoring  practitioners  of  the  sword,  and  cor- 
rect them  as  one  with  his  great  authority 
might  do :  correcting  in  future  editions  such 
incendiary  passages  as  that  quoted  above,  and 
of  which  the  commencement,  a  manifest 
provocation  to  the  Prussians,  might  provoke 
44  woes  unnumbered,"  were  the  latter  to  take 
the  hint. 

As  soon  as  he  enters  the  Prussian  territory, 
our  author  looks  about  him  with  a  very  cau- 
tious air,  and  smartly  reprehends  the  well- 
known  tyranny  of  "  his  Majesty  Frederick 
William.* 

"  We  arrived  in  the  coach-yard  just  as  the 
horses  were  put  too.  There  were  lucky  places 
in  the  interior,  which  I  took,  and  was  putting  my 
ticket  into  my  pocket,  when  my  friend  M.  Pou- 
lain  told  me  in  the  first  place  to  read  it. 

"  For  the  convenience  of  travellers,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  German  and  French.  I  found  that  I  had 
the  fourth  place  in  the  coach,  and  that  1  was 
forbidden  to  change  places  with  my  neighbour, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  latter.  This  disci- 
pline altogether  military,  acquainted  me,  even 
more  than  did  the  infernal  jargon  of  the  postil- 
lion, that  we  were  about  to  enter  the  possessions 
of  his  Majesty  Frederick  William. 

"I  embraced  M.  Poulain,and  at  the  appointed 
hour  we  set  off. 

"  As  I  had  a  corner  place,  the  tyranny  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  appear  al- 
together insupportable,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  fell  as  profoundly  asleep  as  if  we  had  been 
travelling  in  the  freest  country  in  the  world. 
At  about  three  o'clock,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
just  at  daybreak,  I  was  awakened  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  carriage. 

"  I  thought  at  first  some  accident  must  have 
happened ;  that  we  were  either  on  a  bank  or  in 
the  mud;  and  put  my  head  out  of  window. 
I  was  mistaken  regarding  the  accident,  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  happened.  We  were  standing 
alone  upon  the  finest  road  possible. 

"  I  took  my  billet  out  of  my  pocket.  I  read  it 
once  more  carefully  through  :  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  I  was  not  forbidden  to  address  my 
neighbour,  I  asked  him  how  long  we  had  been 
stationary. 

"  •  About  twenty  minutes,'  he  said. 

" '  And  may  I,  without  indiscretion/  I  rejoin- 
ed, '  take  the  liberty  to  ask  why  we  are  stop- 
ping V 

" « We  are  waiting.' 

"  *  Oh,  we  are  waiting :  and  what  are  we 
waiting  for  V 

"  •  We  are  waiting  for  the  time.' 

I(i  What  time?' 
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" * The  time  when  we  hare  the  right  to  arrive.' 

" 4  There  is  then  a  fixed  hour  for  arriving  V 

*' *  Everything  is  fixed  in  Prussia.' 

" '  And  if  we  arrived  before  the  hour  V 

44 '  The  conductor  would  be  punished.' 

•'  'And  if  after?' 

N" '  He  would  be  punished  in  like  manner.' 

(<  4  Upon  my  word  the  arrangement  is  satisfac- 
tory.' 

" '  Everything  is  satisfactory  in  Prussia.' 

I  bowed  in  token  of  assent,  for  I  would  not  for 
the  world  have  contradicted  a  gentleman  whose 
political  convictions  seemed  to  be  so  firm.  My  ap- 
probation seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure, 
and  emboldened  by  that,  and  by  his  polite  and 
succinct  manner  of  answering  my  former  ques- 
tions, I  was  encouraged  to  put  some  new  ones. 

"  *  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  continued  I,  4  but  will 
you  favour  me  by  stating  at  what  hour  the  con- 
ductor ought  to  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.' 

"  '  At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five. 

44  4  But  suppose  his  watch  goes  slow  V 

44  '  Watches  never  go  slow  in  Prussia.' 

"  '  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  circum- 
stance to  me  if  you  please.' 

44 '  It  is  very  simple.' 

<4<Let  us  see?' 

44  *  The  conductor  has  before  him,  in  his  place, 
a  clock  locked  up  in  a  case,  and  that  is  regulated 
by  the  clock  at  the  Diligence  office.  He  knows 
at  what  hoar  he  ought  to  arrive  at  this  or  that 
town,  and  presses  or  delays  his  postillions  accord- 
ingly, so  that  he  may  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
exactly  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.' 

"  <  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  exceedingly  troublesome, 
sir;  but  your  politeness  is  such  that  I  must  ven- 
ture on  one  question  more.' 

444  Well,  sir?' 

44  4  Well,  sir,  with  all  these  precautions,  how 
happens  it  that  we  are  forced  to  wait  now  V 

" 4  It  is  most  probably  because  the  conductor 
did  as  you  did,  fell  asleep;  and  the  postillion 
profited  of  this,  and  went  quicker.' 

" '  Oh  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well  then  I  think  I 
will  take  advantage  of  the  delay  and  get  out  of 
the  coach.' 

44 ' People  never  get  out  of  the  coach  in  Prus- 
sia.' 

" 4  That's  hard,  certainly.  I  wanted  to  look 
at  yonder  castle  on  your  side  of  the  road.' 

4< ' That  is  the  castle  of  Emmaburiz.' 

"  'What  was  the  castle  of Emmaburg  ?' 

44 '  The  place  where  the  nocturnal  adventure 
took  place  between  Eginhard  and  Emma.' 

ul Indeed!  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
change  places  with  me,  and  let  me  look  at  the 
castle  from  your  side  ?' 

^(  I  would  with  pleasure,  but  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  change  places  in  Prussia.' 

"  4  Peste !  I  had  forgotten  that,'  said  I. 

"  4  Ces  tiaples  de  Franzes,  U  etre  tres  pavards,' 
said,  without  unclosing  his  eyes,  a  fat  German 
who  sat  gravely  in  a  corner  opposite  to  me,  and 
who  had  not  opened  his  lips  since  we  left  Liege. 

"'What  was  that  you  said,  sir?'  said  I,  turn- 
ing briskly  round  towards  him,  and  not  over 
well  satisfied  with  his  observation. 

44  *  Che  ne  lis  rien,  che  tors.* 

,l '  You  do  very  well  to  sleep,  sir.  But  I  re- 
commend you  not  to  dream  out  loud :  do  you 


understand  me  ?    Or  if  you  do  dream,  dream  in 
your  native  language.' " 

We  have  given  this  story  at  full  length, 
not  because  it  is  true,  which  it  certainly  is 
not ;  or  because  if  it  were  true,  the  truth  would 
be  worth  knowing :  but  as  a  specimen  of  the 
art  of  bookrcaking,  which  could  never  have 
been  produced  by  any  less  experienced  work- 
man than  the  great  dramatist  Alexander  Du- 
mas. The  reader  won't  fail  to  see,  how  that 
pretty  little  drama  is  arranged,  and  the  per- 
sonages kept  up.  Mark  the  easy  air  which 
the  great  traveller  assumes  in  putting  his 
questions ;  the  coo),  sneering  politeness, 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Nation,  he 
is  authorized  to  assume  when  interrogating  a 
subject  of  "  his  Majesty  Frederick  William." 
What  point  there  is  in  those  brief  cutting 
questions !  what  meekness  in  the  poor  Ger- 
man's replies !  All  the  world  is  on  the  laugh, 
while  the  great  Frenchman  is  playing  bis 
man  off;  and  every  now  and  then  he  turns 
round  to  his  audience  with  a  knowing  wink 
and  a  grin,  bidding  us  be  delighted  with  the 
absurdities  of  this  fellow.  He  wonders  that 
there  should  be  a  fixed  hour  for  a  coach  to 
arrive.  Why  should  there  1  Coaches  do 
not  arrive  at  fixed  hours  in  France.  There 
they  are  contented  with  a  dirty  diligence  (as 
our  friend,  the  Naturforscher,  called  it  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Review),  and,  after 
travelling  three  miles  an  hour,  to  arrive  some 
time  or  other.  As  coaches  do  not  arrive  at 
stated  hours  in  France,  why  should  they  in 
any  other  countries  1  If  four  miles  an  hour 
are  good  enough  for  a  Frenchman,  ought 
they  not  to  satisfy  a  German  forsooth  \  This 
is  point  one.  A  very  similar  joke  was  in  the 
Be  bats  newspaper  in  September  j  wherein, 
speaking  of  German  railroads  and  engineers, 
the  Debats  said,  4<at  least,  without  depreciat- 
ing the  German  engineers  in  the  least,  they 
will  concede  that  about  railroads  our  engin- 
eers must  naturally  know  more  than  they 
do."  To  be  sure  there  is  ten  times  as  much 
railroad  in  Germany  as  in  France ;  but  are 
the  French  writers  called  upon  to  know  this 
fact  1  or  if  known,  to  depreciate  their  own 
institutions  in  consequence  1  No,  no :  and 
so  M.  Dumas  does  well  to  grin  and  sneer  at 
the  German. 

See  how  he  follows  the  fellow  up  with 
killing  sarcasms !  You  arrive  at  a  certain 
hour  do  you  1  and  what  is  this  hour,  cette 
heure}  this  absurd  hour,  at  which  the  dili- 
gence comes  in  1  He  is  prepared  to  find 
something  comic  even  in  that.  Then  he  is 
facetious  about  the  timekeeper :  a  thing  that 
must  be  ridiculous,  because,  as  we  presume, 
a  French  conductor  does  not  use  one.     And, 
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finally,  in  order  to  give  the  Frenchman  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  courage  as  he  has 
before  exhibited  his  wit,  a  fat  German  placed 
expressly  in  a  corner  wakes  just  at  the  pro- 
per moment  and  says,  11  itre  tres  pavards  le 
Franzes.  Vous  dites,  Monsieur  1  says  Alex- 
ander with  a  scowl,  turning  round  vivement 
towards  the  German :  and  so,  his  points  being 
made,  the  postillion  cries  Vorwarts,  and  off 
they  go.  It  is  just  like  the  Porte  Saint  Mar- 
tin. If  the  postillion  did  not  cry  forwards,  or 
Bmidan  did  not  appear  with  his  dagger  at 
that  very  moment,  the  whole  scene  would 
have  been  spoiled.  Of  course,  then,  Buridan 
is  warned  by  the  call-boy,  and  is  waiting  at 
the  slips,  to  rush  on  at  the  required  moment. 

No  reader  will  have  been  so  simple,  we 
imagine,  as  to  fancy  this  story  contains  a 
single  word  of  truth  in  it;  or  that  Dumas 
held  the  dialogue  which  he  has  written ;  or 
that  the  German  really  did  cry  out,  ce 
Frame,  &c.  :  quiet  old  Germans  do  not 
speak  French  in  their  sleep,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  great  fierce  swaggering^ 
Frenchmen  who  sit  with  them  in  coaches: 
above  all,  Germans  do  not  say  eke  affre,  and 
il  itre.  French  Germans  do  :  that  is,  Brunet 
and  Levassor  speak  on  the  stage  so,  when 
called  upon  to  represent  Blum  or  Fritz  in  the 
play  :  just  as  they  say,  "  yase"  and  "  godem" 
by  way  of  English.  Nay,  so  ignorant  are 
the  French  generally  of  the  German  language, 
that  unless  the  character  were  called  Blum 
or  Fritz,  and  said  che  affre,  and  so  on,  no  one 
would  know  that  the  personage  was  a  Ger- 
man at  all.  They  are  accustomed  to  have 
them  in  that  way :  but  let  not  M.  Dumas 
fancy  that  Germans  say  che  affre  in  their 
own  country,  any  more  than  that  Kean 
(whose  life  he  wrote  in  his  tragedy,  which 
he  says  was  very  popular  in  Germany),  was 
banished  to  Botany  Bay  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, for  making  love  to  his  Royal  Highness's 
mistress. 

They  say,  and  with  some  reason,  that  we 
have  obtained  for  ourselves  the  hatred  of 
Europe,  by  our  contemptuous  assumption  of 
superiority  in  our  frequent  travels :  but  is  it 
truth,  or  is  it  mere  national  prejudice?  It 
has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  French  away  from 
home  are  even  more  proud  of  country  than 
we ;  certainly  more  loud  in  their  assertions  of 
superiority  :  and  with  a  pride  far  more  fero- 
cious in  its  demeanour.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  harm  for  any  young  British 
traveller  who  may  be  about  to  make  his  first 
tour  filled  with  prejudices,  and  what  is  called 
patriotism,  to  read  well  the  above  dialogue, 
and  draw  a  moral  therefrom.  Let  him 
remark  how  Dumas,  wishing  to  have  a  most 
majestic  air,  in  reality  cuts  a  most  ridiculous 
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figure :  let  him  allow  how  mean  the  French- 
man's affectations  of  superiority  are,  his  con- 
tempt for  Jordan  as  compared  with  "  Abana 
and  Pharphar,"  and  bis  scorn  for  the  usages 
of  the  country  which  he  is  entering,  for  its 
coaches,  its  manners,  and  men :  and,  having 
remarked  that  all  these  airs  which  the  French- 
man gives  himself  result  from  stupid  conceit 
on  his  part,  that  be  often  brags  of  superiority 
in  cases  where  he  is  manifestly  inferior,  and 
is  proud  merely  of  ignorance  and  dulness 
(which  are,  after  all,  not  matters  to  be  proud 
of):  perhaps  having  considered  these  points 
in  the  Frenchman's  conduct,  the  young  Briton 
will  take  care  to  shape  his  own  so  as  to  avoid 
certain  similar  failings  into  which,  abroad,  his 
countrymen  are  said  to  fall. 

From  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  adventurous 
traveller  goes  to  Cologne,  and  thence 
actually  all  the  way  up  the  Rhine  to  Stras- 
burg:  visiting  Coblentz,  May ence, Frankfort, 
Manheim,  and  Baden.  That  he  has  not 
much  to  say  regarding  these  places  may  be 
supposed:  for  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  were  devoted  to  each  city,  and  with  all 
the  "preparatory  studies"  possible,  two  or 
three  hours  will  hardly  enable  a  man  to  find 
anything  new  in  places  which  are  explored 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travellers  every 
season.  Hence,  as  he  has  to  fill  two  volumes 
with  an  account  of  his  five  days'  journey,  he 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  history  and  romance 
wherewith  to  fill  his  pages :  now  giving  a 
description  of  the  French  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  now  amplifying  a  legend  from  the 
guide-book :  and  though,  as  may  be  supposed, 
he  Frenchifies  the  tales,  whatever  they  may 
be,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  manner  of 
relating  them  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  amusing  5 
and  that  the  hours  pass  by  no  means  disagree- 
ably as  we  listen  to  the  energetic,  fanciful, 
violent  French  chronicler.  For  the  telling 
of  legends,  as  already  shown  in  the  notice 
of  M.  Dumas's  book  about  Crimes  in 
a  former  part  of  this  Review,  the  dramatic 
turn  of  the  traveller's  mind  is  by  no  means 
disadvantageous :  but  in  all  the  descriptions 
of  common  life,  on  which  he  occasionally 
condescends  to  speak,  one  is  forced  to  receive 
his  assertions  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  5 
nay,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  disbelieve 
every  one  of  them. 

We  have  given  one  specimen  in  the  Dili- 
gence dialogue,  and  could  extract  many 
others  as  equally  apocryphal.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  long  story  to  bear  out  a  discovery 
made  by  M.  Dumas  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bread  in  Germany.  Now  with  all 
respect  for  genius,  we  must  take  leave  to  say 
that  this  statement  is  a  pure  fib :  a  fib  like 
the  coach-conversation;  a  fib  like  the  ad* 
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venture  at  Liege,  where  Dumas  says  they 
would  give  him  nothing  to  eat  because  they 
mistook  him  for  a  Flamand ;  a  fib  like  the 
history  of  the  two  Englishmen  whom  he 
meets  at  Bonn,  and  whom  he  leaves  drunk 
amidst  fourteen  empty  bottles  of  Jobannis- 
berger  and  Champagne,  and  whom  he  finds 
on  board  the  steamer  on  a  future  day,  where 
he  causes  them  to  drink  fourteen  bottles  more. 
The  story  is  too  long  to  extract,  but  such  is 
the  gist  of  it.  One  of  the  Englishmen  he 
calk  Lord  B— ,  the  other  Sir  Patrick  War- 
den. He  describes  them  as  always  on  the 
river  between  Mayence  and  Cologne,  always 
intoxicated,  and  drinking  dozens  of  Jobannis- 
berger.  It  is  only  in  novels  that  Johan- 
nisberger  is  drunk  in  this  way;  it  is  only 
great  French  dramatists  that  fall  in  with  these 
tipsy  eccentric  Anglais :  the  wonder  is  that 
he  did  not  set  them  boxing  after  their  wine, 
as  all  French  Englishmen  do. 

At  Manheim  there  were  historical  souve- 
nirs which  were  of  no  small  interest  to  the 
French  dramatist,  and  he  records  at  great 
length  the  history  of  Sand.  He  visits  the 
house  where  Kotzbue  was  killed;  the  field 
where  Sand  was  executed ;  and  comes  pro- 
vided from  Frankfort  with  a  letter, of  recom- 
mendation to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Widemann,  who  can  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

What  a  delighted  dramatist  must  Alexander 
Dumas  have  been!  This  M.  Widemann, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  living  at  Heidelberg, 
was  no  other  than  the  hereditary  executioner 
of  Baden!  His  father  cut  off  Sand's  head; 
the  son  has  never  been  called  upon  to  execute 
his  office  on  any  criminal,  but  showed  Alex- 
ander Dumas  the  very  sword  with  which 
Sand  had  been  killed:  there  were  spots  of 
rust  upon  the  blade  where  the  poor  enthusi- 
ast's blood  had  fallen  on  it. 

44  M.  Widemann  was  a  handsome  young  man 
of  thirty  or  two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  His 
hair  was  black,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his 
whiskers  were  cut  so  as  to  surround  his  whole 
face.  He  presented  himself  with  perfect  ease 
and  elegance,  and  asked  'What  had  procured 
him  the  unexpected  honour  of  my  visit  V 

"  I  confess  that  for  the  moment  T  had  not  a 
word  to  say  in  answer.    I  contented  myself  by 

holding  out  the  letter  of  M.  D ,  which  he 

read,  and  then  asked,  bowing  again,  *  In  what  he 
could  be  useful  to  me  ?  I  am  at  your  orders,' 
said  he,  *  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  my 
power.  Unluckily,'  he  continued,  with  a  slight 
ironical  accent, '  I  am  not  a  very  curious  execu- 
tioner, having  as  yet  executed  no  one.  But,  you 
must  not,  sir,  be  angry  with  me  on  that  account  : 
it  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  good 
Germans  who  do  nothing  deserving  of  death, 
and  of  our  excellent  Grand  Duke,  who  pardons 
as  much  as  he  can.' 


"'Sir,'  said  I, ' it  is  M.  le  Docteur Widemann 
that  I  am  come  to  see ;  the  son  of  the  man,  who 
in  accomplishing  his  terrible  duty  on  poor  Sand, 
still  exhibited  towards  the  unhappy  young  man 
a  respect  which  might  have  compromised  those 
who  showed  it.' 

"  *  There  was  little  merit  in  that,  sir.  Every 
man  loved  and  pitied  Sand :  and  certainly  if  my 
father  had  thought  any  sacrifice  on  his  part  could 
have  saved  the  criminal,  he  would  have  cut  off 
his  right  band  rather  than  have  executed  the 
sentence.  But  Sand  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  suffer.'  ... 
'  Thank  you,  sir,'  answer- 
ed I,  'for  your  politeness  in  receiving  a  visit 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  met.     .    .    . 

.  .  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  must  be 
in  your  possession,  and  which  I  would  like  to 
see,  though  in  truth  I  scarcely  know  how  to  ask 
for  it.' 

" '  And  what  is  this  one  thing  now,'  said  M. 
Widemann,  with  the  same  sarcastic  smile  that 
I  had  before  remarked  in  him. 

" •  Pardon  me,'  said  I,  •  but  you  do  not  encour- 
age me  to  make  my  demand.' 

uHe  at  once  changed  his  expression.  '  Pray 
excuse  me,'  said  he,  '  what  is  it  you  desire  to 
see  ?  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it 
you.' 

"  *  The  sword  with  which  Sand  was  be- 
headed.' 

"  A  deep  blush  passed  over  M.  Widemann'* 
face  as  he  spoke;  but  shaking  his  head  as  if  to 
shake  the  blush  away,  he  said, 

'*  •  I  will  show  it  you,  sir,  but  you  will  find  it 
in  bad  condition.  Thanks  be  to  God,  it  has  not 
been  used  for  twelve  years,  and  for  my  part  this 
will  be  the  first  time  I  ever  shall  have  touched 
it.  Had  I  known  that  I  was  about  to  have  the 
honour  of  your  visit  I  would  have  had  it  cleaned : 
but  you  know,  sir,  better  than  any  one,  that  this 
visit  was  quite  unexpected  by  me.'  With  these 
words  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  much 
more  embarrassed  than  he  could  be  himself. 
However,  T  had  taken  the  foolish  part  and  resolv- 
ed to  play  it  out. 

14  In  a  moment  M.  Widemann  returned,  hold- 
ing a  large  sword  without  a  sheath.  It  was  broad- 
er at  the  end  tban  towards  the  hilt.  The  blade 
was  hollow,  and  contained  a  certain  quantity  of 
quicksilver,  which  in  precipitating  itself  from  the 
handle  to  the  point  gave  a  much  greater  force  to 
the  blow.  On  several  parts  of  the  Wade  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  rust,  for,  as  is  known,  the  rust 
almost  always  reappears  upon  the  places  where 
blood  has  stained. 

" '  Here  is  the  sword  that  you  asked  to  see, 
sir.' 

"'I  must  make  you  new  apologies  for  my  in- 
discretion, and  thank  you  once  more  for  your 
complaisance,'  answered  I. 

" '  Well,  sir,  if  you  consider  you  owe  me  any- 
thing for  my  complaisance,  will  you  let  me  fix 
one  condition  upon  it?' 

" '  And  what  is  that,  sir  V 

*l '  That  is,  that  you  will  pray  to  God  as  I  do, 
sir,  that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  touch  this 
sword,  except  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  strangers 
who  are  good  enough  to  honour  with  a  visit  the 
poor  house  of  the  executioner  of  Heidelberg.' 
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u  I  saw  that  the  moment  was  come  for  me  to 
take  my  leave,  and  giving  M.  Widemann  the 
promise  he  demanded,  f  saluted  and  left  him. 

"  It  was  ihe  first  time  in  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation I  was  ever  so  completely  floored 
(roule) :  not  having  found  during  the  whole  time, 
a  single  chance  to  take  my  revenge. 

"  Nevertheless  I  kept  my  promise  toM.  Wide- 
mann :  and  no- doubt  our  common  prayer  was  ef- 
ficacious, for  I  have  not  heard  that  since  my  visit 
he  has  had  occasion  to  take  the  rust  off  his 
sword." 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  it  is  not  for  us  to 
speak.  But  we  may  question  the  taste  of 
the  individual  who  could  go  so  far  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  10  disgusting  a  re- 
lic ;  who  could  insult  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man (as  the  executioner  appears  to  be),  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  curiosity  which  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  brutal ;  and  who  can 
talk  with  a  sneer  of  praying  to  the  Almighty 
that  the  poor  executioner's  hand  might  be 
kept  from  blood.  It  ii  a  serious  thing,  O 
Dumas,  to  talk  even  in  Melodramas  or  Im- 
pressions de  Voyage  about  praying  and  kill- 
ing. Even  in  fifth  acts  of  plays  there  may 
be  too  much  poetic  murdering :  whereby  (to 
carry  out  the  Alexandre-Dumatic  metaphor) 
the  brightness  of  the  imagination  is  stained : 
ear  la  rouilU  comme  on  le  sait  reparaU 
presque  toujour*  aux  endroits  que  le  sang  a 
tache. 

However,  to  do  the  dramatist  justice,  he  is 
by  no  means  so  bloody-minded  now  as  he 
was  in  earlier  youth :  and  he  has  grown  more 
moral  too,  and  decent,  so  that  ladies,  skip- 
ping such  Borgian  temptations  as  are  noted 
in  a  former  part  of  this  Review,  may,  on  the 
whole,  find  it  possible  to  read  him.  When 
time  shall  have  further  softened  an  emphatic 
foollying  manner,  which  leads  him  at  present 
to  employ  the  largest  and  fiercest  words  in 
place  of  simple  and  conciliating  ones ;  and 
be  shall  cease  to  set  down  as  armed  castles 
all  the  peaceful  windmills  of  every-day  life  5 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  indebted  to 
bim  for  much  amusing  reading.  Some  we 
have  had  already,  as  our  readers  know.  For 
he  has  both  humour  and  eloquence,  and  in 
spite  of  his  hectoring  manner  his  heart  is  both 
manly  and  kind.  And  so  schooled  down  as 
we  trust  he  will  not  fail  to  be,  we  may  look 
forward  to  his  writing  a  couple  of  thousand 
volumes,  even  more  interesting  than  those 
which  he  has  at  present  produced. 


Art.  VII. — Lettres  de  Marguerite  tfJLn- 
govltme,  Scsur  de  Francois  premier,  Reine 
de  Navarre.    PubiUes  d*  apris  lee  Ma- 


nuscrits  de  la  Bibliothique  du  Rot. 
(Letters  of  Margaret  of  Angouleme ; 
Sister  of  Francis  I.  \  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Published  from  the  Manuscripts  in  tha 
Royal  Library.)  Par  F.  Genin.  Paris. 
1841. 

The  Literary  Society,  instituted  at  Paris 
in  1S37,  under  the  name  of  Socieie  dt 
VHistoire  de  France,  and  composed  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  among 
whose  names  we  read  those  of  Segur, 
Guizot,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  others  as 
well  known,  proposes  to  itself  the  publi- 
cation of  original  and  curious  documents 
relating  to  French  history  anterior  to  the 
States-General,  held  in  1789.  It  has  al- 
ready produced  new  editions  of  Gregoire 
de  Tours,  and  Philippe  de  Commines,  aug- 
mented and  corrected  from  manuscripts 
in  the  Royal  Library  ;  the  trial  and  reha- 
bilitation of  Jeanne  d'Arc  $  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
with  his  daughter  Margaret ;  and  other 
works  of  like  importance.*  One  of  tha 
latest  is  the  volume  now  before  us. 

It  contains  171  letters  hitherto  unpublished, 
written  between  the  years  1521  and  1549 ; 
besides  the  analysis  of  various  other  notes  o 
epistles  less  important;  and  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Margaret's  life  and  literary  produc- 
tions. About  a  dozen  of  these  letters  are 
addressed  to  her  brother,  King  Francis  3  some 
few  to  his  successor ;  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Alencjon;  and  to  others  of  less  note  and 
name :  but  the  greater  portion  to  Montmo- 
rency, successively  Marshal,  Grand  Master 
and  Constable  of  France,  the  least  grateful, 
and  the  most  prized  of  her  friends.  Not  one 
is  written  to  her  husband.     During  a  forced 


*  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  publication*  issued,  or 
in  contemplation. 

L'Ystoire  de  li  Norinant,  et  la  Chronique  de  Ro- 
bert Viscart,  par  Aime",  moine  du  Mont  Cassin  : 
Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  Francs,  par  Gregoire  de 
Tours,  texte  et  traduction  en  regard — Le  meme 
texto  fran^ais  seul : — Le  meme  texte  latin  seul : 
Lettres  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  a  la  reine :  Memoires 
de  Pierre  de  Fenin :  La  Conqueste  de  Constanti- 
nople, par  Villehardouin  :  Orderici  Vitalis  Historia 
Ecclesiastica :  Correspondance  de  PEmpereur  Max* 
imilien  avec  Marguerite  sa  fille :  Histoire  des  Dues 
de  Normandie  et  des  Rois  d'Angleterre,  suivi  du 
Roman  de  Ham :  Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Commynes, 
nouvelle  edition  revue  sur  les  manuscrits  de  la  bib* 
liothfeque  royalet  (Euvres  completes  d'Eginhaid, 
reunies  pour  la  premiere  fois  et  traduites  en  fran^ais 
avec  notes  variantes  et  table  generate,  texte  et  tra- 
duction en  regard :  Lettres  de  Marguerite  d'An- 
gouleme,  sceur  de  Francois  ler,  reine  de  Navarre  : 
M*moire  du  comte  de  Goligny-Saligny :  Proces  de 
condemnation  et  rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  s 
Annuaires  de  la  Societe,  pour  les  annees  1837, 1838, 
1839, 1840,  1841  et  1842. 

Sous  Preset. — Memoires  de  Marguerite  de  Val* 
ois,  femme  de  Henri  IV. 
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absence  of  Henry  of  Navarre  on  the  king's 
service  she  still  communicates  with  him 
through  Montmorency — ever  the  confidant 
of  her  joys  and  cares — the  details  of  her  heart 
and  home.  Embracing  a  period  of  which 
two  great  events  were  the  war  in  Italy  and 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  her  letters  ne- 
cessarily allude  to  both :  but  in  the  absence 
of  the  absorbing  interest  they  find  in  her  bro- 
ther's capture,  treat  chiefly  of  the  passing 
occurrences  of  the  day : — her  marvel  that 
the  Seigneur  de  Chateaubriant  should  "  user 
de  main  mise"  or  in  other  terms,  beat  his 
wife,  then  the  mistress  of  King  Francis ;  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  after- 
wards defended  her  own  work  before  the 
Sorbonne ;  her  mother's  health,  and  her  anxi- 
ety for  her  correspondent's : — and,  saving  the 
few  epistles  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
they  are  easy  in  their  style  as  friendly  in  their 
spirit.  Sometimes  playful,  as  when  she 
writes  from  Fontainebleau  :  "  Madame  has 
left  me  here  in  care  of  part  of  her  furniture. 
I  mean  her  parrot  and  her  fools1'  (there  were 
female  as  well  as  male  court  fools),  u  which 
as  it  pleasures  her,  likes  me  well :"  earnest 
when  she  pleads,  as  in  the  letters  to  Montmo- 
rency, praying  him  to  protect  the  reformers 
Berquin  and  Koussel,  and  to  defray  the  debts 
of  the  poet  Marot :  deeply  pathetic  when  her 
sun  had  set  with  the  reign  of  Francis,  and 
she  is  lone  and  weary,  having,  as  she  writes, 
"  borne  more  than  her  share  of  the  sorrow 
common  to  all  well-born  creatures."  They 
have  no  literary  pretension  ;  show  no  pride 
of  rank,  no  personal  vanity;  their  tone  is 
humble,  when  she  is  prosperous;  resigned, 
when  her  own  hopes  and  feelings  are  offered 
victims  to  some  unworthy  fear  or  selfish 
policy. 

Eloquent  when  Francis  is  her  subject,  the 
most  attractive  of  these  letters  concern  his 
welfare,  or  are  written  from  his  side.  There 
is  a  sincerity  in  her  admiration,  a  timidity  in 
her  fondness,  which  wake  sympathy  for  a 
spirit  at  once  so  strong  and  gentle.  Interfer- 
ing in  political  affairs  only  to  serve  him,  sel- 
dom putting  herself  forward  save  to  bring 
merit  to  light,  or  to  stand  between  a  punish- 
ment and  its  victim,  we  see  her  recommend 
to  Montmorency  "  an  indigent  son  of  a  faith 


saving  in  the  one  instance  when  the  pension 
necessary  to  her  existence  was  withdrawn 
after  her  brother's  death,  are  never  her  own. 

Margaret  of  Angouleme,  sister  of  Francis 
the  First,  duchess  of  Alengon  and  Queen  of 
Navarre,  imperfectly  known  has  been  un- 
fairly judged  by  her  biographers :  rather  on 
the  authority  of  Brantome  (tne  first  who  cal- 
umniated her,  and  whose  free  pen  and  unbri- 
dled imagination  spared  none),  and  as  the 
mere  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la  Reine  de 
Navarre,  than  on  that  of  her  contemporaries, 
or  by  her  life  and  actions.  These  all  show 
her  devoted  and  single-hearted,  protecting  the 
arts  and  sheltering  the  persecuted.  While 
she  lived,  indeed,  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
rested  on  her ;  and  M.  Genin  fairly  remarks 
that  fear  and  respect  would  have  failed  to  im- 
pose silence  on  those  whom  neither  withheld, 
when  she  lay  under  the  more  serious  impu- 
tation of  heresy.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  her, 
and  inserted  in  this  collection,  Erasmus,  no 
mean  authority,  praises  *•  her  prudence  wor- 
thy a  philosopher,  her  chastity,  her  piety,  her 
moderation,  her  invincible  strength  of  mind, 
her  marvellous  contempt  for  the  vanities  of 
the  world."  As  to  the  "Nouvelles,"  on 
which  her  equivocal  reputation  is  based,  we 
cannot  with  Monsieur  Nodier  ascribe  to  them 
another  author;  having  had,  for  witness  of 
their  composition,  the  Seneschale  of  Poictou, 
Brantome s  grandmother,  "who  went  ever 
along  with  her  in  her  litter,  being  her  lady 
of  honour,  and  held  the  inkhora  whence  she 
wrote  as  she  composed  these  tales :  the  great- 
er part  thus  travelling  through  the  country : 
as,  being  arrived,  she  had  graver  occupa- 
tions," and  who  told  this  to  her  grandson :  but 
we  may  remark,  that,  left  uncompleted  when 
she  died,  the  style  changed  by  her  editors  is 
not  her  own ;  and  the  tone  may  be  a  little 
excused  by  the  time  in  which  that  of  the 
very  preachers  was  as  free :  the  more  so,  as 
while  she  allowed  herself  to  portray  the  li- 
centious manners  of  court  and  city  with  their 
coarse  and  congenial  colouring— having  re- 
solved, as  she  says  herself,  to  imitate  Booca- 
cio,  save  on  one  point,  which  is  "  to  set  down 
naught  untrue" — she  seldom  failed  to  incul- 
cate a  moral. 

She  was  born  at  Angouleme,  the   11th  of 


fill  servant ;"  ask  aid  and  forgiveness  for  some  |  April,  1492 ;  daughter  of  that  Louisa  of  Sa 


one  u  who  hath  been  faulty  and  is  amended ;" 
propose,  to  fill  vacant  posts,  men  of  merit, 
and  "  faithful  in  the  king's  service :"  but 
throughout  her  correspondence  hold  aloof 
from  court  intrigue.  Only  once,  when  Fran 
cis  had  himself  alluded  to  his  suspicions  of 
the  Duchess  of  Etampes'  treachery,  she 
touches  on  the  subject,  but  distantly  and  with 
deference;  and  the  interests  she  advocates, 


voy  whose  prudence  as  Regent  preserved 
France,  whose  avarice  and  falsehood  sacri- 
ficed Samblan^ay,  and  whose  woman's  pas- 
sion and  wounded  vanity  persecuted  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  for  rejecting  her  tardy 
love,  till  she  rendered  him  a  traitor.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  attachment  to  Margaret  was 
the  chief  reason  for  his  refusal  of  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme ;  and  the  Constable's  love  ad- 
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mils  of  no  doubt :  tat  by  her  it  never  was 
returned.  For  himself,  he  was  a  man  of 
proud  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  would  owe 
advancement  to  his  merit  only,  and  rejected 
a  road  to  fortune,  opened  to  him  by  an  un- 
sought marriage,  as  at  once  odious  and  igno- 
ble. Severely  educated,  already  remarkable 
at  fifteen  for  serious  tastes  and  rare  talents, 
Margaret  had  all  kinds  of  masters,  and  became 
a  proficient  in  polite,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  profane  letters.  Theology  her  favour- 
ite study;  a  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin 
scholar ;  she  had  a  lively  wit  and  womanly 
grace  which  made  her  superiority  more  ad- 
mirable in  the  eyes  of  some,  while  it  induced 
others  to  forget  and  pardon  it.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age, — her  alliance  having  been 
sought  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  refused  by 
Francis,  from  what  motive  is  unknown, — she 
was  retired  in  her  duchy  and  town  of  Alen- 
£oo ;  married  to  its  last  prince  by  some 
strange  policy  which  gave  her  to  a  man  who 
had  neither  personal  nor  moral  recommenda- 
tion :  so  null  indeed  as  to  have  passed  un- 
named in  history,  but  that  at  the  passage  of 
the  Scheldt  he  was  made  an  instrument  to 
insult  Bourbon ;  and  by  his  cowardice  at 
Pavia  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and 
the  capture  of  the  king.  Between  the  year 
1509,  when  she  married,  and  1515,  when  on 
the  accession  of  Francis  she  first  appeared  at 
court,  there  is  little  known  of  Margaret's 
life :  mostly  spent,  as  it  was,  in  study  and 
retirement  at  Alen<jon. 

Her  correspondence  with  Brigonnet,  Bish- 
op of  Meaux,  of  which  the  volume  before  us 
contains  a  few  short  letters,  commenced  in 
1521.  He  was  a  celebrated  man:  as  having 
been  excommunicated  by  one  Pope,  and  re- 
habilitated by  another ;  and  having  adopted, 
like  his  father,  the  priestly  robe  when  weary 
of  secular  enjoyment.  When  the  reformed 
opinions  first  made  way  in  France,  the  Bishop, 
then  in  his  diocese  of  Meaux,  received  there 
its  most  celebrated  promulgators :  among  them 
were  Farel  and  lyefebvre  d'Etaples:  even 
Calvin.  It  is  said  that  he  strove  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  Church ;  he  certainly  was  accused 
of  heresy.  We  forbear  to  quote  from  this 
correspondence.  The  epistolary  style  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  is  so  loaded  with  metaphors 
which  mask  the  sense,  so  unintelligible  in  its 

Shts,  that  the  most  curious  reader  will  hardly 
it  from  the  extracts  given  in  notes  by  Mon- 
sieur Genin  to  the  letters  themselves :  vary- 
ing from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages  in  length, 
and  fairly  copied  in  a  voluminous  manuscript 
in  the  royal  library.  Margaret,  whose  strong 
good  sense  and  simplicity  of  style  seem  to 
have  been  for  a  while  misled  by  this  strange 
model,  strives  vainly  to  equal  her   roaster. 


She  is  still  far  distant  in  obscurity  of  sense 
and  ridiculousness  of  manner:  even  though 
she  learns  to  call  God  "  the  only  needful ;" 
and  writes  to  the  Bishop,  of  whom,  though 
younger,  she  calls  'herself  the  mother,  and 
who  had  inculcated  a  mysticism  strangely 
material,  "So  act,  that  your  old  mother, 
grown  old  in  her  first  skin,  may  by  this  gen- 
tle and  ravishing  word  of  life  renew  her  old 
skin,  and  be  so  repolished,  rerounded,  and 
whitened,  that  she  may  belong  to  the  Only 
Needful." 

When  Margaret  arrived  at  her  brother's 
court,  the  power  she  was  to  share  henceforth 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  while  the  royal  favour  centred  like  a 
glory  on  the  fair  head  of  the  Countess  of  Cha- 
teaubriant  Queen  Claude  possessed  neither. 
She  was  a  patient  and  saintly  creature ;  born 
to  bear  the  indifference  of  her  husband,  and 
the  imperious  treatment  of  her  mother-in-law. 
She  claimed  nothing;  regretted  nothing,  at 
least  apparently;  served  God,  assisted  the 
unhappy,  injured  no  one.  She  had  no  beau- 
ty, save  in  the  expression  of  goodness  so  visi- 
ble in  all  her  features ;  but  a  slight  lameness, 
as  well  as  an  indifferent  figure.  Her  mother, 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  had  objected  to  her  union 
with  Francis,  fearing  his  neglect  and  her  un- 
happiness.  Married  after  the  death  of  Anne, 
she  wore  mourning  at  her  nuptials  by  the 
king's  will,  and  in  token  of  his  sorrow.  It 
was  a  presage  of  her  after  life,  which  had  lit- 
tle to  break  its  melancholy  :  for  she  neither 
won  affection  nor  possessed  authority ;  and 
died  at  four-and-twenty.  Her  confessor  said 
she  had  never  committed  a  mortal  sin ;  and 
after  her  decease,  she  was  prayed  to  as  a 
saint.  One  notable  lady,  long  afflicted  with 
itver^  implored  her  intercession  in  this  new 
capacity,  and  Bourdigne*  asserts  that  she  ob- 
tained it.  "  She  was  esteemed,"  says  Jean 
Bouchet,  an  author  of  the  time,  u  the  pearl 
and  flower  of  the  ladies  of  her  country  ;  a 
mirror  of  modesty,  innocence,  and  sanctity ; 
most  courteous  and  charitable;  loved  by 
each,  and  herself  loving  all,  and  striving  to 
do  good  to  all ;  and  having  cate  only  to  serve 
God  and  pleasure  the  king." 

Between  this  pale  and  gentle  form,  and 
that  of  the  brilliant  Countess  de  Chateaubri- 
ant,  Margaret  found  her  place  ready.  u  There 
never  was,"  say  her  historians,  "  friendship 
so  just,  so  mutual,  so  faithful,  as  that  between 
herself  and  Francis.  They  had  the  same 
love  of  letters  and  the  arts ;  the  same  desire 
to  please  and  power  of  pleasing.  The  nation 
looked  on  them  as  models  as  well  as  masters." 
He  had  named  her  "  Marguerite  des  Margue- 
rites :"  but  while  Margaret's  attachment  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  throughout  her  life 
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sustained  its  frank  and  noble  nature,  that  of 
the  king  was  shaded  bj  egotism  ;  and  when- 
ever a  political  doubt  could  arise,  he  forgot 
that  above  all  she  looked  upon  him  as  a 
brother.  s 

Clement  Marot  was  at  this  period  an  orna- 
ment of  the  French  court.  Presented  to  the 
duchess  on  the  part  of  her  brother,  he  ob- 
tained a  place  in  her  household.  The  poet 
was  at  the  time  three-and-twenty,  the  prin- 
cess three  years  older.  He  bad  a  gay  spirit 
beneath  a  grave  exterior  5  a  disposition  im- 
prudent and  generous ;  charm  of  manner  as 
Well  as  genius ;  and  could  lay  down  the  stu- 
dent to  take  up  the  soldier.  But  he  attacked 
ecclesiastical  abuses  too  openly  and  carelessly, 
and  often  needed  the  royal  protection. 
Wounded  at  Pavia,  where  as  in  other  actions 
he  had  behaved  gallantly,  on  his  arrival  in 
France  he  was  charged  with  heresy  and  cast 
into  prison.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
king's  return.  Labarpe,  and  Marot's  com- 
mentators,-style  him  a  lover  and  a  favoured 
one  of  Margaret.  Monsieur  Genin  agrees 
with  the  Abb6  Goujet  in  treating  these  loves 
as  imaginary.  It  is  true  that  she  is  •  the  sub- 
ject which  inspires  many  of  his  amatory  po- 
ems y-  but  in  his  day,  this  was  no  unwar- 
rantable freedom,  nor  on  Margaret's  part  was 
it  a  breach  of  decorum  to  reply.  She  did  so 
to  other  epistles  couched  in  similar  strain,  but 
wanting  the  claim  to  notice  due  to  the  talent 
of  Marot.  The  proofs  of  her  attachment  are 
mostly  deduced  from  that  correspondence: 
kept  up  so  unceasingly,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  openly,  as  on  the  part  of  a  woman  of 
strong  feeling  would  rather  prove  it  unawak- 
ened.  Margaret  was  no  poet  5  her  verses 
are  mere  prose  marred  by  rhyme  ;  cold  and 
laboured,  they  want  the  diffidence  of  passion 
and  have  nothing  of  its  depth.  The  corres- 
pondence was,  perhaps  on  Marot's  part,  more 
probably  on  that  of  the  princess,  a  mere  po- 
etical  fiction,  an  unmeaning  reminiscence  of 
the  old  chivalric  times.  f 

The  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1525.  The  poet  had  followed 
his  master  thither;  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
Margaret's  unworthy  husband,  held  an  im- 

Eortant  command,  and  decided  the  day  by 
is  misconduct.  The  French  troops,  shaken, 
were  yet  unconquered ;  when  the  duke,  in- 
stead of  bringing  up  the  left  wing  (which  was 
still  fresh,  not  having  been  engaged)  to  the 
monarch's  succour,  commanded  in  his  panic 
that  the  retreat  should  sound — determining 
the  rout  and  the  king's  capture — and  contin- 
ued his  own  flight  to  Lyons.  The  news 
reached  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March,  and 
brought  with  if  grief  and  terror.  The  town- 
gates  remained  closed  during  the  night,  with 


the  exception  of  five,  which  were  strongly 
guarded.    It  was  commanded  that  lanterns 
should  be  kept  lighted  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  no  boat  should  traverse  the  Seine. 
The  holy  remains  of  St.  Denis  lay  exposed 
on  the  altar.     Arriving  at  Lyons,  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  had  found  there  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  and    Margaret.     Loaded  with 
their  reproaches,  and  his  own  shame,  he  fell 
ill  of  fever ;  and  having  languished  for  some 
weeks,  died.     We  hear  little  of  the  regret 
which  Margaret  could  scarcely  feel  for  one 
so  far  her  inferior ;  and  which  her  frank  na- 
ture forbore  to  feign.     She  aided  her  mother 
to  rule  the  kingdom  and  gain  over  the  no- 
bles.    Had  the  Regent  lacked  fortitude  or 
prudence  at  this  juncture,  all  was  lost ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  her  to  say,  that  as  she 
created  the  evil,  she  administered  the  remedy. 
Prisoner  to  the  Emperor,  Francis  wrote  to 
his  sister  requesting  her  presence,  to  negotiate 
his  freedom.     He  had  been  conducted  to 
Spain  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  Henri 
d'  Albret,  prince  of  Beam,  and  nominally 
King  of  Navarre,  taken  like  himself  at  Pavia. 
They  were  confined  together  in  the  fortress 
of  Pizzighitone ;  and  as  he  was  a  gallant 
young  man,  some  sympathy  of  character,  and 
the  fellowship  of  misfortune,   made    them 
friends.    Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  show- 
ed them  the  respect  which  was  their  due.    It 
was  he  who  when  Francis  yielded  him  his 
sword,  gracefully  presented  his  own,  saying 
"  it  had  spared  French  blood  often."     On  the 
morning  of  Easter-day,  16th  of  April,  1525, 
the  Viceroy's  attendants  presented  themselves 
at  the  door  of  Henri  d'  Albret's  chamber.     It 
was  carefully  and  silently  opened  by  a  do- 
mestic, who,  treading  with  caution  and  a  fin- 
ger on  his  lip,  pointed  to  the  bed  where  his 
sick  master  lay.     A  feeble  voice  issued  from 
within  the  curtains :   the  King  of  Navarre 
prayed  to  be  left  to  repose.     The  messengers 
retired  ;  and  while  the  seeming  prince  turned 
his  face  heavily  on  his  pillow,  the  real  Henri 
d'  Albret  fled,  in  the  dress  of  the  generous 
page  who  devoted  himself  to  his  freedom. 
The  stratagem  had  been  discovered  when  suc- 
cess had  been  attained :  Lannoy,  admiring 
the  youth's  courage  and  its  motive,  forbore  to 
punish  him :  but  Francis  was  shortly  trans- 
ferred to  Spain,  in  fear  of  a  like  enterprise.' 
Monsieur  Genin  gives  us  Margaret's  reply  to 
the  latter  intelligence :  It  is  dated  May,  1525, 
and  was  perhaps  written  to  fall  into  the  Em- 
peror's hands,  as  it  speaks  his  praises  largely. 
The  safe.oonduct  has  been  (she  writes)  u  de- 
manded for  the  envoy  to  Spain :"  she  forbears 
to  name  who  will  fill  this  office.    Detained 
till  August,  her  letters  breathe  only  her  impa- 
tience.   She  then  hurries  on,  braving  fatigue 5 
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embark*,  careless  of  weather ;  and  thai  clos- 
es the  last  letter  written,  on  her  arrrival,  to 
Montmorency,  who,  taken  with  the  king,  had 
remained  his  companion  :  "  I  cannot  tell  my 
joy  to  approach  this  spot  whieh  I  have  so  de- 
sired, but  believe  that  never  till  now  knew  I 
what  it  is  to  have  a  brother,  and  never 
thought  I  to  love  hira  so  well."  She  embark- 
ed at  Aiguemorte  ;  and  landed  in  Spain, 
travelled  in  her  litter  with  a  numerous  suite  ; 
arriving  at  Madrid  about  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber. She  found  Francis  at  extremity,  but 
mastered  her  own  grief  that  she  might  the  bet- 
ter minister  to  his :  the  true  cause  of  his  ma- 
lady. At  once  she  assembled  the  sharers  of 
his  captivity  in  the  sick  chamber  where  he 
fey  in  lethargy,  unconscious  of  their  presence 
and  hers,  and  kneeled  down  among  them. 
The  prayer  ended,  the  king  aroused  himself 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  approached  his 
couch,  and,  signing  that  it  was  his  will  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  also,  said  faintly  :  "  God 
will  restore  me,  soul  and  body."  From  this 
hour  his  convalescence  began,  and  through 
the  care  and  character  of  Margaret  his  health 
and  his  courage  returned.  In  October  she 
quitted  Madrid  to  join  the  Emperor.  u  It  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  king's  amendment," 
says  La  Bourdaziere  in  a  letter  to  the  Regent, 
"  that  the  duchess  abandons  him  to-morrow 
to  journey  to  Toledo."  Writing  thence  to 
Francis,  she  describes  the  Emperor's  recep- 
tion as  cold  and  guarded :  "  He  referred  me 
to  his  council,  and  said  that  to-day  he  would 
reply ;  and  he  led  me  to  see  the  queen,  his 
sister,  where  I  stayed  till  late  and  she  held  me 
in  fair  discourse.  True  it  is  that  to-morrow 
she  departs,  but  I  think  more  in  obedience 
than  by  her  free  will,  for  they  hold  her  in 
much  subjection."  When  Margaret  appear- 
ed before  the  Council,  her  harangue,  accord- 
ing to  Brantome,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  men  slow  to  move ;  but  did  not  serve  her 
cause.  At  first  a  dupe  to  the  apparent  inter- 1 
est  borne  her  brother,  she  was  soon  undeceiv- ; 
ed.  "  Had  I  dealings  with  right-minded  folk,  ( 
who  knew  what  honour  means,  I  should  care  I 
little,  but  it  is  altogether  the  contrary."  | 
Charles  insisted  on  the  cession  of  Burgundy 
refused  by  Francis ;  and  seeing  agreement  on 
this  point  impossible,  Margaret  plotted  her 
brother's  escape.  There  was  a  negro-servant 
who  brought  wood  to  the  royal  chamber ;  it 
was  agreed,  when  he  came  at  nightfall,  to  lay 
him  in  the  king's  bed,  while  Francis  himself 
should  go  forth  in  his  clothes,  and  with  his 
face  blackened.  The  plan  resembled  that 
which  liberated-  Henri  d'  Albret,  but  this  was 
divulged  through  the  quarrel  of  the  king's  at- 
tendants. Cbapin,  the  valet-de*chambre,  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  Monsieur  de  la  Rochepot 


and  disclosed  the  plot  in  his  anger ;  so  that  the 
Emperor  forbade  the  future  admittance  of  the 
negro  to  the  king's  apartments. 

Leaving  Toledo,  where  she  had  vainly 
hung  on  the  fair  words  of  Charles,  1he  Duch- 
ess of  Alengon  returned  to  Madrid,  and  travel- 
led thence  wheresoever  the  king's  interests 
seemed  to  summon  her.  The  Duke  de  l'ln- 
fantado  had  shown  himself  favourably  dispos- 
ed towards  Francis,  but  he  received  from  court 
a  hint  that  himself  and  bis  son  would  do  well 
in  future  to  forbear  converse  with  Margaret. 
"At  least,"  she  writes,  "female  discourse  is 
not  denied  me ;  to  the  dames  I  have  access, 
and  they  shall  hear  doubly."  We  have  said 
that  Charles  had  placed  her  on  a  footing  of  in- 
timacy with  his  sister  Eleanor,  widow  of  Em- 
manuel, the  humpbacked  king  of  Portugal. 
The  shrewd  and  successful  policy  now  occur- 
red to  her  of  proposing  an  alliance  between 
her  own  widowed  brother,  the  royal  prisoner, 
and  this  lady :  whom  the  offer,  though  she 
had  refused  the  Constable  Bourbon,  found  not 
unwilling.* 


*  Eleanor  is  described  as  very  beautiful,  with  "  a 
high  forehead  and  a  scarlet  Up ;"  a  delicate  com- 
plexion and  laughing  eye ;  a  gentle  voice  and  mo- 
dest presence.  Frederick  II.,  the  brother  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  being  at  the  Spanish  court  some 
years  before,  was  struck  by  her  beauty ;  and  an  af- 
fection was  given  and  returned,  which  the  years  of 
both  rendered  natural.  Upon  this,  two  of  Charles's 
ministers  and  the  young  man's  enemies,  became 
spies  over  Eleanor,  and  betrayed  her  to  her  bro- 
ther ;  who  at  once  opened  negotiations  for  her  es- 
pousal with  the  old  king  of  Portugal.  Apprised  of 
this,  Frederick  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  passionate 
terms,  styling  her  his  beloved  Eleanor,  and  speaking 
of  concerting  means  to  avoid  this  hateful  alliance. 
A  lady  of  her  household  revealed  its  reception  to  the 
king,  and  also  that  the  priacesa,  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conceal  it  elsewhere,  had  hastily  hid  it  in 
her  bosom.  Charles  sought  his  sister  and  convers- 
ed with  her  gaily  till  she  was  off  her  guard,  when 
approaching  nearer  on  some  pretext  he  drew  the  let- 
ter from  her  vest.  His  anger  rose  to  fury.  He  had 
well-nigh  arrested  Frederick ;  and  only  the  prudent 
intervention  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  induced  him 
to  be  satisfied  by  his  instant  departure ;  while  Elea- 
nor's marriage  was  concluded  without  delay  or  mer- 
cy. Two  years  changed  the  broken-hearted  girl  to 
the  royal  widow :  she  had  returned  to  Spain,  and 
Frederick  had  renewed  his  proposals  in  a  private 
letter  sent  through  one  Hubert  Thomas  of  Liege, 
from  whom  these  details  are  borrowed.  He  remind- 
ed her  that  her  position  was  changed ;  that  her  bro- 
ther's will  bound  her  no  longer  :  but  it  is  probable 
her  heart  had  altered  also  :  for  she  replied  that  to 
consent  would  be  to  derogate  from  the  rank  she  had 
attained  unwillingly ;  and  that  "  she  could  descend 
from  one  throne  only  to  mount  another."  Charles, 
meanwhile,  again  attempting  to  exercise  his  former 
sway,  had  promised  her  hand  to  the  Constable  Bour-> 
bon  as  the  price  and  reward  of  his  treason ;  but  Elea- 
nor's pride  recoiled  from  recompensing  a  traitor. 
Her  own  countrymen  with  their  high  notions  of 
honour  had  been  first  to  condemn  his  desertion ;  and 
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The  brilliant  qualities  of  Francis  seemed 
to  shine  the  more  for  the  gloom  which  had 
gathered  round  him.  In  advantages  of  per- 
son and  grace  of  manner  he  was  Bourbon's 
equal ;  and  he  had  besides  the  open  and  affa- 
ble expression  which  the  other,  dark  and  re- 
served, had  ever  wanted.  The  Constable 
himself  offered  no  opposition ;  he  hoped  for 
the  pardon  of  Francis  and  the  hand  of  Mar- 
garet. Become  bridegroom  and  bride,  the 
King  and  Eleanor  were  notwithstanding  part- 
ed after  a  brief  interview.  The  demands  of 
Charles  were  yet  unsatisfied  ;  he  exacted 
Burgundy.  The  term  assigned  in  Margaret's 
safeconduct  then  expired,  she  solicited  a  pro- 
longation :  and  this  denied  her,  departed ; 
bearer  of  the  act  of  abdication  which  made 
the  Dauphin  king;  but  journeying  against 
her  will  and  slowly ;  still  trusting  that  good 
news  might  recall  her ;  and  so  lingering  by 
the  way,  that  she  once  remained  seven  hours 
on  horseback  to  travel  but  five  leagues.  Her 
first  letter  after  her  departure  is  dated  Alcala, 
the  20th  of  November,  and  addressed  as  usual, 
to  Montmorency.  "For  my  health,"  she 
says,  "  the  body  is  but  too  well ;  but  for  the 
spirit,  I  cannot  deny  that  it  minds  most  what 
it  leaves ;  and  know  that,  all  night,  I  held  the 
King  by  the  hand,  and  would  not  wake  that 
I  might  be  so  gladdened  longer."  A  warn- 
ing to  hasten  her  march,  proceeding,  it  is  said, 
from  the  Constable,  never  indifferent  to  her 
welfare,  suddenly  roused  the  duchess  from 
her  security.  Three  days  after  her  departure, 
treason  or  imprudence  had  revealed  to  the 
Emperor  a  copy  of  the  act  of  abdication  5  the 
change  it  effected  in  the  prisoner's  importance 
was  far  from  pleasing  to  him ;  but  knowing 
his  safeconduct  near  its  close,  and  seeing 
Margaret's  delays,  he*  dissembled  his  annoy- 
ance. He  made  certain  that  the  last  hour 
would  strike  ere  she  passed  the  frontier,  and 
determined  on  exercising  his  power  to  detain 
her  prisoner.  The  duchess  defeated  his 
intentions ;  for  she  travelled  in  one  day 
the  distance  allotted  for  four,  and  passed  the 
Imperial  boundary  one  hour  ere  the  delay  ex- 
pired. Her  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  Alen- 
<jon  tells  how  she  had  been  denied,  with  a 
train  but  of  three  women,  to  bear  the  king 
company ;  complains  of  4l  dissimulating  per- 


the  reply  of  the  noble  who  was  commanded  to  re- 
ceive him  within  his  walls  rang  through  Spain  :  "  I 
will  obey,  and  fire  my  castle  when  he  shall  go  forth : 
I  repose  not  where  Bourbon  hath  been  harboured." 
To  this  Eleanor  it  was  that  Margaret  now  took  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  the  hand  of  her  royal  bro- 
ther ;  and  the  offer  of  the  throne  of  France  found 
no  scruples  in  her. 


sons,  whose  fair  words  change  incontinently  ;w 
and  how  amid  the  toils  laid  for  her  she  was 
obliged,  during  a  month's  time,  to  mount  her 
horse  at  six  at  morn  and  so  ride  till  dark. 

But  her  presence  had  produced  a  favour- 
able change  for  Francis.  Become  his  cap- 
tor's brother-in-law,  he  was  allowed  promen- 
ade and  diversion,  and  to  visit  church  and 
monastery.  His  communication  with  his 
bride  was  as  yet  carried  on  by  letters  only, 
but  the  time  of  his  deliverance  drew  nigh. 
There  exists  a  curious  letter,  written  in 
Charles  the  Fifth's  name,  to  the  Regent  on 
the  subject  of  her  son's  freedom.  Demanding 
for  himself  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  he  says 
that  another  match  may  be  found  for  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon :  so  proving  that  he  nei- 
ther relinquished  his  old  hopes  of  Margaret, 
nor  was  willing  to  yield  her  to  his  rival.  It 
is  strange  that  this  demand  should  have  been 
again  rejected  at  a  time  when  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain 
was  of  paramount  importance 5  but  Francis, 
prisoner,  had  already  claimed  the  aid  and 
friendship  of  Henry  VI II.  of  England  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  letters  before  us,  Margaret 
writes,  "though  his  body  be  held  by  the 
Emperor,  his  heart  and  all  that  he  hath  are 
captives  to  the  King  of  England."  Perhaps 
some  desire  of  revenge  on  Charles,  for  whom 
France  and  England  united  might  prove  too 
powerful,  influenced  the  king ;  still  smarting 
with  his  imprisonment,  and  groaning  under 
its  exactions. 

The  20th  March,  1526,  heat  last  re-enter- 
ed Paris  after  a  year's  absence ;  his  ransom 
fixed  at  1,200,000  golden  crowns ;  his  young 
sons  by  his  first  queen,  Claude,  remaining 
hostages  for  its  payment.  Hardly  arrived 
within  his  palace- walls,,  he  busied  himself 
about  the  union  of  Henry  of  England  with  his 
sister ;  and  though  the  negotiation  failed,  and 
Anna  Boleyn,  formerly  in  Margaret's  service, 
received  the  crown  to  prepare  her  for  the 
axe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bishop  of  Gram- 
mont,  who  passed  for  an  able  diplomatist,  was 
sent  to  London,  with  secret  instructions  to  in- 
crease the  king's  scruples  with  regard  to  his 
brother's  widow,  and  dispose  him  to  espouse 
Margaret.  A  change,  and  one  which  had  se- 
rious consequences,  had  now  taken  place  in 
the  court  of  Francis :  the  court  where  ladies 
first  established  a  position  ;  in  which  the  pro- 
fligacies as  well  as  graces  of  later  times  bad 
their  origin  5  and  whence  the  succession  of 
female  favourites  who  have  ruled  in  France 
may  be  said  to  date.  The  favourite  of  Charles, 
his  second  marriage  being  already  held  about 
as  valid  as  the  other  items  of  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  was  no  longer  Madame  de  Chateau- 
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brant*  A  years'  separation  had  weakened 
the  king's  lave ;  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
revived,  but  that  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
when  she  went  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  car- 
ried with  her  in  her  suite  one  demoiselle  de 
Keilly,  lately  received  into  her  household. 
She  was  not  only  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
beautiful,  but  had  the  sparkling  wit  and  solid 
instruction  so  prized  by  Francis.  Charles  of 
St  Martha  styled  her  "  the  wisest  of  the  fair ; 
the  fairest  of  the  wise ;"  and  Clement  Marot 
wrote 

Dix  et  huh  ans  je  vous  donue, 

Belle  et  bonne ; 
Mais  a  votre  sens  rassis, 
Trente  cinq  ou  trente  six 

Pen  ordonne.f 

This-was  the  woman  who  now  shared  the 
king's  tastes,  or  inspired  him  with  hers:  be- 
come duchess  of  Etampes,  her  influence  last- 
ed till  he  died :  she  is  seen  like  a  baleful  cloud 
wrapping  round,  and  making  dim  the  years  of 
his  decline :  unfaithful  to  him  as  a  lover,  be- 
traying htm  as  a  king.  There  is  an  anecdote 
given  by  Brantome  concerning  the  deserted 
favourite,  which  belongs  to  this  time,  and 
which  we  recall,  as  in  it  Margaret  bears  some 
share.  Loving  her  brother  too  well,  if  not 
too  wisely,  to  chide  him  in  his  weak  and 
faulty  hours,  she  had  aided  in  the  composition 
of  the  motto  and  device  to  adorn  the  jewels 
showered  in  the  lap  of  the  Chateaubriant  dur- 
ing the  days  of  her  power.  It  would  appear 
that  the  latter  still  remained  at  court,  and  that 
Francis,  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  new  made 
Deity,  demanded  these  gems,  on  which  were 
graven  a  thought  which  had  passed  away. 
She  pretended  illness,  and  prayed  that  the 
gentleman  sent  on  this  errand  would  return 
in  three  days'  time.  The  time  expired,  he 
came  again ;  and  she  presented  him  with  the 
jewels  demanded,  converted  by  her  order  into 
ingots  of  gold.  "  Tell  the  king,"  she  said, 
"that  since  it  is  his  pleasure  to  revoke  gifts 
freely  made,  I  render  them  back  thus :  as  to 
the  devices,  I  have  them  so  gathered  and  gra- 
ven on  my  soul  and  hold  them  there  so  dear, 
that  none  other   shall  dispose  of  or  enjoy 

*  Of  whom  Varillas  tells  the  mournful  tale  which, 
though  inexact  in  date,  as  she  was  living  ten  rears 
after  that  in  which  he  places  her  murder,  is  perhaps 
correct  in  substance.  Suspicion  certainly  rested  on 
her  husband,  and  after  her  death  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  all  his  lands  to  the  rapacious  Constable  de 
Montmorener,  probably  to  purchase  silence, 
f  Which  may  be  paraphrased : 

Eighteen  years  your  features  bear 

Good  and  fair. 
Thirty-fire  or  thirty-six 
To  your  mind  I  mast  affix 
Ripe  and  rare. 
vol.  xxx.  10 


them."  When  the  messenger  had  dona  his 
errand  to  the  king,  he  bade  him  return. 
"Say  to  her,'' said  Francis,  "that  I  did  not 
this  for  the  jewels'  value,  which  I  would 
have  doubled  willingly,  but  for  love  of  the 
devices  they  bore ;  which,  since  I  lose,  of  the 
gold  I  will  have  none.  She  has  shown  in 
this,"  he  added,  with  an  injustice  which  the 
thought  of  Margaret  should  have  silenced,  <(a 
courage  and  generosity  which  I  believed  not 
to  belong  to  woman." 

Clement  Marot,  delivered  by  the  king's 
command  from  the  prison  into  which  he  had 
been  cast  on  charge  of  heresy,  was  in  those 
days  again  at  court :  and  a  proof  of  how  lit- 
tle credence  should  attach  to  the  calumny 
which  uses  his  name  to  stain  hers,  is  the  mu- 
tual affection  of  Margaret  and  Henri  d'Al- 
bret :  which  the  high  and  heroic  qualities  of 
the  latter  might  well  justify,  and  which  Fran- 
cis forbore  to  oppose.  There  was  some  dis- 
parity of  years ;  but  the  duchess  was  still  in 
the  zenith  of  her  beauty.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  January,  1527,  lacking  neither  pre- 
sents from  the  king,  nor  promises,  afterwards 
ill  kept  and  claimed  vainly,  in  various  letters 
of  this  collection  addressed  to  Montmorenoy. 
Throughout  life  Francis  proves  a  selfishness 
unworthy  the  chivalrous  king  towards  these 
two,  his  devoted  subjects;  and  here,  having 
bound  himself  to  oblige  the  restitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  next  proposak 
made  to  the  Emperor  for  the  liberation  of 
the  children,  there  is  this  passage  !  *'  The 
said  King  of  France  promises  neither  to  as- 
sist nor  favour  the  King  of  Navarre  in  con- 
quering his  kingdom ;  even  though  he  hath 
espoused  his  well-beloved  and  only  sister." 

Henry  had  been  married  but  a  year  when 
he  rendered  Francis  an  important  service. 
The  1,200,000  crowns  were  to  be  paid  ;  and 
the  Pope  permitted  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  which  was  vet  far  from  sufficing. 
This  is  proved  by  the  two  letters  cited  by 
Mons.  Genin  from  the  Chancellor  Du  prat  and 
the  Cardinal  de  Tournon  to  Montmorency : 
the  first  declaring  that  "  having  tried  ail  ex- 
pedients at  the  banks  and  elsewhere,  there  is 
do  man  who  doth  not  droop  hie  ears  j "  the 
second,  that  "  if  the  king  and  Madame  do  not 
look  to  their  affairs  well,  they  may  lay  the 
muzzle  to  the  ground"  In  this  necessity  the 
king's  advisers  exacted  what  is  amusingly 
called  a  gratuitous  donation  from  the  nobility. 
The  persons  taxed  unanimously  refused  the 
additional  charge,  designated  as  voluntary  ; 
and  Fontanieu  quotes  a  consultation,  signed 
by  six  lawyers,  on  the  question,  whether  the 
nobles  be  bound  to  contribute  to  the  king's 
ransom.  The  donation  was  ultimately,  how- 
ever, obtained  ;  and  entirely  through  the  ex- 
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ertions  of  Henri  d'Albret,  in  the  more  disaf- 
fected provinces. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  editor  of  these 
letters  that  Margaret,  merely  tolerant,  saw  in 
the  persecuted  reformers  "  only  learned  men 
in  peril ; "  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  can 
be  solely  supported  by  appearances,  wanting 
weight  and  value.  Calvin  praises  her  as 
"the  instrument  selected  by  God  that  his 
kingdom  might  come."  Deeply  read  in  the- 
ology; having  studied  Hebrew  (her  Greek 
lore  not  sufficing  her  to  arrive  at  the  true 
sense  of  the  Bible) ;  the  universal  protect- 
ress of  letters ;  defraying  the  expenses  of  poor 
students  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, almost  at  the  time  when  the  monks 
preached  in  their  sermons  to  the  people  to 
"beware  of  a  new  tongue  of  late  discovered, 
called  the  Cheeky  and  the  mother  of  all  here- 
sies :"  the  inquiring  nature  of  her  mind,  her 
unfavourable  opinion  of  monk  and  priest, 
fitted  her  to  be  a  convert.  She  protected 
Marot  and  others  in  her  household  from  reli- 
gious persecution,  even  after  the  death  of 
Louis  Berquin,  in  whose  behalf  she  had  writ- 
ten to  Montmorency  a  letter  given  here.  She 
sheltered  in  her  kingdom  of  Beam  various  re- 
formers 5  Lefebvre  d'Etaples,  Gerard  Rous- 
sel,  at  one  time  Calvin,  whom  Roussel's  fate 
had  terrified.  Evidently  she  leaned  to  the 
Lutheran  persuasion.  The  flame  of  the  fu- 
neral piles,  which  the  Sorbonne  asserted,  even 
in  the  .eighteenth  century,  to  be  "  the  best 
light  whereby  to  guide  the  erring ;"  the  tor- 
ture of  heretics  which  the  Jesuits  in  their 
rules  select  as  the  only  punishment  their  pu- 
pils may  look  on ;  had  inspired  her  with 
something  more  than  sympathy.  Not  for  the 
victims,  but  their  persecutors,  did  her 
strong  mind  own  the  pitying  and  mournful 
tolerance  of  master  spirits  towards  those  not 
their  equals.  Motives  of  policy,  considera- 
tion for  her  brother,  might  prevent  her  openly 
declaring  for  those  whom  she  privately  sup- 
ported. Francis,  indeed,  had  faith  in  his 
sister ;  but  more  in  her  devotion  to  himself 
than  in  the  orthodoxy  of  her  creed  5  for  when 
Montmorency — grown  so  strong  in  the  royal 
favour  as  no  longer  to  need  hers,  which  had 
never  failed  him,  and  thinking  the  hour  come 
when  ingratitude  might  bring  profit — declar- 
ed to  the  king  that  if  he  would  extirpate 
Heresy  by  acting  against  Heretics,  he  would 
do  well  to  commence  by  his  sister  :  "  Ha  !" 
•aid  Francis,  "  say  naught  of  her,  for  she  loves 
me  too  well.  She  will  believe  but  according 
to  my  pleasure,  and  adopt  no  creed  that  might 
harm  my  realm."  Was  this  suggestion  of 
Montmorency  made  in  the  prudence  of  a 
man,  of  whom  dangerous  tales  might  be  told  1 
Several  times  in  her  letters,  in  the  joy  of  her 


success,  Margaret  alludes  to  some  danger 
whence  she  has  preserved  him  ;  and  the  key 
to  this  allusion  is  lost. 

She  was  unsuccessful  in  her  efforts  to  save 
Berquin.  In  April,  1529,  having  been  first 
strangled,  he  was  burned  with  his  books  in  the 
Place  de  Greve.  He  was  a  nobleman  and  a 
lover  of  learning,  who,  won  by  the  hardihood 
of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  translated  several. 
Accused  of  heresy  at  a  period  when  its  pun- 
ishment was  death,  he  was  imprisoned  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Doctor  in  Theology,  Noel 
Beda ;  and,  daring  to  recriminate,  he  present- 
ed twelve  propositions  taken  from  a  book 
written  by  his  accuser,  avowing  them  to  be 
impiety  and  blasphemy,  and  calling  on  the 
Theological  Faculty  to  prove  them  by  Scrip- 
ture or  condemn  them.  This  time  protected 
by  the  king,  Berquin  escaped  unharmed  ;  but 
he  failed  to  follow  the  advice  which  prudent 
Erasmus  gave,  to  avoid  in  future  the  insults 
and  rash  translations  which  had  started  this 
animosity.  Saved  a  second  time  by  Marga- 
ret's  interference,  and  still  not  warned,  he 
was  arrested  once  more,  and  condemned  to 
do  penance  for  his  errors,  and  abjure  tbem 
publicly  ;  to  have  bis  tongue  pierced ;  and  to 
suffer  perpetual  prison.  "When  this  sen- 
tence was  read  to  him,"  says  Erasmus  in  a 
letter,  "  he  appealed  to  king  and  bishop ;  his 
judges  were  irritated,  and  declared  that  if  he 
failed  to  submit  to  their  decision,  they  would 
place  appeal  beyond  his  power :  in  feet  the 
following  day  they  condemned  him  to  be 
burned."*  Margaret  mourned  for  Berquin  : 
in  her  protection  of  Lefebvre  d'Etaples  she 
was  equally  earnest  and  more  fortunate. 
"He  had,"  says  Charles  of  St.  Martha, 
"  translated  and  written  commentaries  on  the 


•  «*  Dumont  dared  write  to  me  what  lie  witnessed 
only,"  pursues  Erasmus  ;  "  Re  saw  Berquin  drawn 
in  the  cart  to  the  Greve ;  he  showed  no  emotion, 
not  even  in  change  of  colour.  One  would  have  said 
he  was  in  his  closet  at  study,  or  in  church  meditat- 
ing some  pious  matter.  Even  when  the  executioner 
pronounced  his  sentence,  in  a  brutal  voice,  his  coun- 
tenance remained  unaltered.  Commanded  to  de- 
scend from  the  cart,  he  did  so  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully. He  had  not  the  audacity  and  ferocity  one 
sometimes  sees  in  great  criminals,  but  the  calm 
which  bears  witness  of  a  pure  conscience.  He 
spoke  to  the  people  ;  but  none  heard  him-  for  the 
noise  the  archers  made  ;  it  was  thought  it  had  been 
so  commanded.  When  he  was  strangled,  no  one 
cried  *  Jesus,'  though  it  be  usual,  even  in  cases  of 
sacrilege  and  parricide ;  so  odious  had  his  enemies 
made  him  to  the  ignorant  and  simple.  .  .  He  'was 
a  stanch  friend ;  gave  much  alms ;  observed  the 
precepts  of  the  Church  without  ostentation  ;  'was 
sincere  and  incapable  of  doing  injury,  but  suffered 
no  injustice.  He  had Lutheranism  in  aversion;  it  is 
assured  that  his  heaviest  crime  was  his  hatred  of 
certain  intolerant  theologians,  and  ignorant  and  fe- 
rocious monks." 
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New  Testament ;  a  crime  irremissible  in  the 
eyes  of  Noel  Beda.  His  foes  attempted  to 
profit  by  the  king's  absence  ;  but  Margaret, 
then  Duchess  of  Alengon,  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  obtained  his  interference  with  the 
Parliament,  so  that  the  accused  was  saved." 

The  ransom  now  paid  to  Charles,  the  royal 
hostages  were  to  return;  and  Eleanor,  the 
uncared-for  wife  of  Francis,  who  had  watched 
over  them  four  years  as  their  mother,  was  to 
bear  them  company.  The  King  and  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  met  them  at  £ayonne ; 
but  the  Queen  of  Navarre  was  detained  at 
Blois,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  her 
second  child.  In  1528  had  been  born  the 
future  mother  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Jeanne 
d*Albret.  The  boy  died  when  but  two 
months  old.  Margaret  was  at  Alen<jon  :  her 
sorrow  was  deep,  but  her  resignation  real, 
though  exaggerated  in  its  show.  A  Tt  Deum 
was  sung  by  her  order,  and  the  verse  from 
Job  placarded  in  various  parts  of  the  town : 

The  Lord  gave  him,  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  away. 


letters  to  the  king  and  constable.*  The  tie 
between  Margaret  and  Francis  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mother's  death,  drawn  more 
closely.  He  had  already  expressed  his  will, 
in  the  act  drawn  up  during  his  captivity,  that 
in  case  of  the  Regent's  death,  his  sister 
should  replace  her ;  and  her  letters  prove  her 
influence  and  intervention.  Beam  her  home 
still,  she  made  frequent  journeys  to  court, 
and  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
king's  interests  needed.  It  followed  at  this 
juncture  that  as  Margaret's  superiority  was 
too  manifest,  it  was  also  too  dangerous  to 
escape  notice.  A  monk  proposed  to  tie  her 
in  a  sack  and  fling  her  into  the  Seine.  The 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in 
1538,  perhaps  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of 
heresy  which  hung  about  Navarre,  dared  to 
"have  performed  by  bis  professors  and  scholars, 
a  wretched  farce  in  which  she  was  represented 
as  a  fury  in  hell.  The  angry  king  sent  to 
arrest  the  actors ;  when  the  principal,  wearing 
his  gown,  and  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  met 
the  king's  messengers,  and,  pelting  them  with 
She  bids  her  brother  to  remember  his  being  I  «*»«>  faced  them  to  retire.  But  it  was  ill 
in  glory,  without  thought  of  her  sadness  j  but, to  d,8PQte  the  king's  authority;  and  these 
the  heart  of  the  mother  finds  voice  sometimes,  •  offenders  might  have  found  escape  from  pun- 
and  she  writes  to  Montmorency:  "  It  seems  j  ishment  no  easy  matter,  but  that  Margaret, 
that  you  help  me  to  sustain  the  load,  which, '  who  then  happened  to  be  in  Pane,  cast  her- 
without  the  Lord's  aid,  would  be  harder  to  self  at  her  brother  s  feet  and  obtained  their 
bear  than  I  had  thought."    Now,  while  their !  pardon. 

grief  was  yet  green,  Francis  took  from  her  j     lt  w**  "*  the  same  year,  1533,  that  she 
parents,  and  into  his  exclusive  power,  his  \  published  the  Miroir  de  lame  ptchereese, 


little  niece,  Jeanne,  and  sent  her  to  be  edu- 
cated at  Plessis  les  Tours.  It  is  said  he 
feared  her  espousing  Philip,  Charles  the  Fifth's 
son;  and  thus  bearing  along  with  her  to 
Spain  her  right  to  Navarre.  This  royal  fore- 
sight, so  wanting  in  brotherly  feeiing,  decided 
Henry  and  Margaret  on  retiring  to  Beam, 
which  they  did  this  year.  1610 :  and  lived 
there  tranquilly,  occupied  with  the  welfare 
of  their  subjects.  The  face  of  the  country, 
by  nature  fertile,  but  lacking  culture  through 
the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants,  soon  chang- 
ed beneath  their  care.  They  summoned  per- 
sons versed  in  tillage  from  all  the  provinces 
of  France ;  embellished  and  fortified  towns ; 
builded  houses  and  castles ;  that  of  Pau  among 
the  rest,  with  the  fairest  garden  in  Europe ; 
rectified  Police  and  Laws;  and,  "to  guard 
from  Spanish  incursion,  fortified  Navarrins 
with  rampart,  bastion,  and  demylune,  accord- 
ing to  the  art  in  use." 

But  Margaret's  sphere  was  not  yet  to  be  so 
narrowed.  In  the  September  of  1531,  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  whose  health  had 
been  some  years  failing,  died  at  Gretz,  near 
Nemours,  of  the  plague  which  had  succeeded 
famine:  she  was  tended  by  her  daughter, 
who,  during  her  last  illness,  addressed  various 


The  writer  of  the  article  on  Margaret,  in  the 
Biographte  Universale,  denies  its  being  cen- 
sured by  the  Sorbonne,  and  asserts  that  it  was 
only  placed  for  a  time  among  suspicious 
works,  by  the  Cure*  of  St.  Andre*  des  Arts, 
Leclerc.  MonsT  Genin,  whose  researches  are 
much  more  complete,  asserts  that  Noel  Beda 
denounced  to  the  faculty  this  poem ;  classed 
as  suspicious,  since  Margaret  had  mentioned 
therein  neither  saints  nor  purgatory :  a  proof 


*  The  duchess  had  always  feared  death,  aad  was 
averse  to  its  being  mentioned  in  her  presence,  even 
in  a  sermon,  saying  the  preachers  could  only  tell 
what  all  knew.  Three  days  before  she  died,  accord- 
ing to  Brantame,  her  chamber,  during  the  night, 
seemed  all  in  flame ;  and  believing  this  extraordinary 
glare  caused  by  the  heedlessness  of-her  women,  she 
reproved  them  for  it.  They  said  it  was  the  light  of 
the  moon,  not  of  their  fire,  which  produced  this 
splendour.  The  princess  having  commanded  to 
draw  back  the  curtains,  saw  it  was  a  comet.  "  Ha  I" 
said  she, "  yonder  is  a  sign  which  shines  not  for 
persons  of  low  quality :  God  sends  it  for  greater 
ones.  Close  the  window,  it  announces  my  death : 
I  must,  therefore,  prepare."  Notwithstanding  this, 
she  was  still  so  unwilling  to  die  as  to  believe  in  her 
recovery,  and  still  occupy  herself  with  all  affairs  of 
import;  till  Margaret,  her  daughter,  having  admon* 
ished  her  to  place  her  thoughts  elsewhere,  she  turn- 
ed them  to  God. 
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she  believed  in  neither :  bat  this  time  the  old 
doctor' •  malice  was  baffled  by  the  strong  sense 
and  eloquence  of  Guillaume  Petit,  Bishop  of 
Senlia,  who  pleaded  before  the  Sorbonne  the 

'  cause  of  book  and  author :  and  some  time 
after,  on  a  pretext  not  very  clearly  known, 
Noel  Beda  was  imprisoned  at  the  Mont  St. 
Michel,  "to  teach  him  to  calumniate  the 
poem  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,"  and 
there  died. 

Of  the  date  of  1534  we  find  a  letter  to 
Montmorency,  written  in  intercession  for 
Bouasel.  The  protestant  persecution  was 
then  at  its  height ;  and  Francis  avenged,  by 
burning  and  torture,  the  placards  posted  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  on  the  walk  of  his 
castle  of  Blois :  Margaret  was  always  media- 
trix, though  too  often  vainly.  It  is  said  by 
Varillas,  that  the  idea  of  a  theological  discus- 
sion had  originated  in  her,  when  Francis, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  purpose,  which 
proved  the  spring  of  his  actions  to  be  less 
fanaticism  than  policy,  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  to  Melancthon  to  invite  him  to  dispute 
on  matters  of  the  faith  with  the  doctors  at 
Sorbonne,  In  these  letters  we  find  her  seek- 
ing Francis  at  Valence,  where  he  was  making 
preparations  for  war  with  Charles ;  joining 
Montmorency  at  the  camp  of  Avignon ;  and 
afterwards  writing  from  Amiens  as  to  how 
Boulogne  and  Terouane  are  fortified. 

A  striking  passage  of  her  history  then  ar- 
rests us  in  them.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1537,  the  little  Princess  Jeanne  was  dying 
at  Plessis  les  Tours.  The  news  arrived  at 
Paris  on  one  of  the  shortest  and  darkest  days 
of  the  year.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning; the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the 
queen's  officers  and  attendants  were  dispersed 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  She  borrowed 
the  litter  of  her  niece  Margaret,  the  king's 
third  daughter,  and  departed  without  further 
preparation.  Arrived  at  Bourg-Ia-Reine, 
where  she  was  to  pass  the  night,  she  went 
straight  to  the  church,  and  said  at  the  door  to 
several  persons  gathered  there,  u  My  heart 
tells  me  I  know  not  what,  of  my  child's 
death ;"  afterwards  desiring  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  faithful  attendant,  the  Seneschale  of 
Poitou,  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  accusing  her- 
self of  being  by  her  sins  the  cause  of  her 
daughter's  death.  Opening  the  Bible  after 
supper,  her  eye  fell  on  a  verse  which  she  said 

'  was  of  happy  augury.  A  postillion's  born 
sounded,  and  the  sound  rapidly  increasing, 
proved  his  speed.  All  crowded  to  the  door, 
Margaret  rushed  to  the  window,  demanding 
"What  newsl"  No  one  replied,  and  she 
again  cast  herself  down  in  prayer.  At  the 
close  of  some  minutes  the  chamber-door  was 
opened,  and  the  Bishop  of  Seez  entered. 
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The  queen  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  learning 
against  a  low  bench,  her  face  stooped  to  the 
ground.  "Ah!  Monsieur  de  Seez,"  she 
said,  "  come  you  to  announce  to  a  grieving 
mother  the  death  of  her  only  child  ?  1  under- 
stand you,  she  is  now  with  God."  Some  pre- 
cautions were  taken  ere  the  truth  was  told 
her :  she  was  out  of  danger.  A  letter  dated 
Bourg-la*Reine,  two  in  the  morning,  charges 
Montmorency  to  apprise  the  king  of  the  child's 
safety,  whom  "  death  forbore  to  touch,  since 
he  called  her  his." 

There  is  here  a  lapse  of  two  years  in  the 
Queen  of  Navarre's  correspondence.  During 
the  interval,  Montmorency,  hitherto  Marshal 
and  Grand  Master  of  France,  had  been  creat- 
ed Constable  ;  and  quarrelled  with  his  pro- 
tectress, whose  faith  in  him  seems  to  have  re- 
mained firm  as  her  friendship,  while  self-de- 
ceit was  possible.  He  accused  her  to  the 
king  of  heresy,  and  this  Margaret  resented 
deeply  and  naturally.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
ill-offices  he  rendered  in  poisoning  her  hus- 
band's mind,  were  so  efficacious  as  to  oblige 
Francis  to  interfere ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
It  was  in  this  year,  1540,  that  the  little  prin- 
cess Jeanne,  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  was 
married  by  the  king's  will,  and  against  that 
of  her  parents,  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  Jeanne 
protested  ;  when,  in  consequence  of  her  ten- 
der years,  and  her  mother's  interference,  they 
were  separated  after  the  ceremony  ;  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  roused  to  resentment  of  this 
tyranny,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  at  his 
prayer,  and  by  papal  authority.  It  was  at 
these  nuptials  that  the  change  of  the  king 
towards  Montmorency  was  first  made  mani- 
fest. "  The  day  she  was  married  at  Chatel- 
lerault,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  her  to  the 
church ;  inasmuch  as  she  was  so  charged  with 
precious  stones  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
that  from  the  weakness  of  her  body,  she  could 
not  walk ;  the  king  commanded  the  constable 
therefore  to  take  his  little  niece  in  his  arms, 
and  bear  her  thither,  whereat  all  the  court 
marvelled ;  it  being  an  office  unsuited  to  a 
constable  of  France,  and  which  might  be 
given  to  another :  but  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
was  not  displeased,  and  said,  *  There  is  he 
who  would  have  ruined  me  with  my  brother, 
now  serving  to  carry  my  child.'  The  con- 
stable said,  4  My  favour  is  past  away  ;  I  bid 
it  adieu.'  So  it  happened ;  for  after  the  wed- 
ding-dinner and  festival,  his  dismissal  given 
him,  he  departed.  I  had  this  from  my  broth- 
er, who  was  then  page  at  court,  who  saw  and 
recollected  all  this  well,  for  he  had  a  happy 
memory."* 

Her  next  letters  are  dated  1541,  and  ad- 


•  Brantome. 
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dressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  Alengon,  d'lzer- 
nay.  She  continued  to  reside  in  Beam, 
where  celebrated  foreigners  crowded  to  see 
her ;  and  the  friends  ranged  round  her  table, 
were  chosen  for  their  rank  less  than  for  their 
talents.  Chiefly  occupied  with  theological 
study  she  had  not  yet  abandoned  poetry  nor 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  world,  though  re- 
tiring at  times  to  the  solitude  of  the  monas- 
tery she  had  founded.  But  religious  hatred 
sought  Margaret  even  in  the  quiet  she  had 
chosen.  It  would  appear  that  a  certain 
Bishop  Condom  had  attacked  the  king  in  his 
sermons  ,*  and  with  this  offence  to  rouse  her, 
she  was  neither  patient  nor  tolerant.  The 
priest  was  punished,  but  she  was  warned  to 
hold  herself  on  her  guard,  as  poisons  were 
much  in  use.  "  I  have  prayed  the  King  of 
Navarre,"  she  says,  "  so  long  as  1  shall  stay 
here  at  Nerac,  that  such  as  belonged  to  the 
said  bishop's  household  should  be  sent  forth 
from  the  town  ;  he  hath  done  so  gently,  say- 
ing what  opinion  I  bold  of  them,  and 
has  given  order  that  no  one  shall  enter  our 
kitchens.  It  is  said  that  the  monks  of  this 
country  practise  the  art  of  poisoning  by  in- 
cense ;  wherefore  this  feast  of  Christmas  has 
been  chanted  in  our  great  hall ;  and  from  my 
bed  I  have  heard  matins  and  high  mass  since 
we  are  come  to  lodge  in  Madame's  chamber." 
The  poem  called  Le  Coche,  a  debate  on 
love,  was  composed  at  this  time.  In  it  Mar- 
garet is  herself  an  actor.  She  has  driven  out 
to  enjoy  a  summer  evening,  and  alighting 
from  her  carriage,  meets  the  three  afflicted 
dames  who  hold  the  argument.  A  wood-cut 
represents  this  curious  royal  equipage:  re- 
sembling an  enormous  waggon  covered  with 
an  awning,  a  low  door  and  a  step  in  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  its  sides.  In  this  performance 
she  describes  her  brother  with  her  usual  af- 
fectionate enthusiasm. 

He  is  on  earth  as  is  the  sun  in  heaven. 

Margaret's  poems,  unlike  her  "  Nouvellea," 
are  generally  of  a  grave  nature,  filled  with 
thoughts  of  death  and  the  existence  beyond. 
It  was  in  the  more  earnest  aspects  of  her  cha- 
racter always  to  blend  earthly  love  with  feel- 
ings of  a  higher  devotion,  and  it  was  a  ten- 
dency of  mind  that  showed  itself  in  her  ac- 
tions as  well  as  in  her  words.* 


•  Captain  John  de  Bourdeuie  (brother  of  Bran- 
tome,  whom  we  quote)  "  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  study  in  Italy. 
He  rested  in  Ferrara,  where  Madame  Renee  of 
France,  the  duchess,  who  loved  my  mother  well, 
detained  him  at  the  university.  But  forasmuch  as 
he  was  born  unapt  for  study,  he  was  courtier  and 
lover  more  than  scholar ;  so  that  he  fell  deep  in  love 
with  a  French  widow  called  the  demoiselle  de  Ja 
Moihe  :  and  they  loved  one  another  so  well  that  my 


The  last  letter  written  to  the  king  is  dated 
1542 :  she  is  on  her  way  to  join  him  at  Foo- 
tainebleau,  and  excuses  herself  for  her  delay 
by  her  own  ill-health  and  her  having  stayed 
to  view  his  newly-built  Castle  of  Chambord. 
She  strives,  she  says,  "to  strengthen  her 
sight,  her  heart,  her  understanding,  to  receive 
from  him  the  only  contentment  she  could  or 
would  hope  from  creature  living."  Bowed 
to  the  earth  by  the  malady  of  which  he  died, 
Francis  expiated  the  prosperity  with  which 
his  reign  began,  by  the  disasters  of  its  close. 
Except  in  the  fruitless  victory  of  Cerisolles, 
his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  He  had  seen  his 
children  drop  away,  one  by  one ;  his  temper 


brother  was  recalled  by  my  father',  who  saw  him 
unfitted  for  letters  j  and  obliged  to  return.  She  who 
loved  him  and  dreaded  danger  for  herself,  seeing 
that  she  leaned  towards  Luther,  in  vogue  at  'that 
time,  prayed  my  brother  to  bear  her  along  with  him 
to  France  and  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  to 
which  she  had  belonged ;  and  who  had  given  her  to 
Madame  Renee,  when  she  married,  and  went  to 
Italy.  My  brother,  who  was  young  and  inconsider- 
ate, glad  of  this  fair  company,  conducted  her  to 
Paris,  where  was  the  queen,  who  was  glad  to  see 
her,  for  she  had  wit  and  was  fairly  spoken.  He, 
having  staid  some  days  with  his  grandmother  and 
mother,  then  both  at  court,  returned  to  our  father  j 
but  at  the  close  of  a  brief  time,  utterly  weary  of 
study,  and  seeing  himself  incapable,  he  quitted  him 
suddenly  and  went  to  the  wars  in  Piedmont  and 
Parma,  where  he  acquired  all  possible  honour." 
Five  or  six  months  after,  Captain  John  de  Bour- 
deille returned  with  the  army,  and  went  to  Pau  to 
seek  his  mother  and  salute  the  queen.  The  latter 
was  at  Vespers  when  he  arrived,  and  following  her 
to  the  church  he  met  her  issuing  forth  with  her 
suite  as  the  service  was  just  ended;  but  taking  the 
young  man  by  the  hand  she  turned  back  with  him 
alone,  and  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  dim 
church,  discoursing  with  her  usual  affability  on  the 
news  from  Italy,  the  wars,  and  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  them.  The  memory  of  his  attachment  and 
its  object  had  faded  from  the  mind  of  the  young 
soldier.  No  mention  of  them  was  made  by  either. 
At  last,  having  paced  the  aisle  nigh  two  hours,  the 
queen  stopped  suddenly  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  once  more.  '  My  cousin/  she  said  (we  again 
quote  Brantome's  words),  *  do  you  feel  nothing  move 
beneath  your  feet  ?'  «  No,  madam  !'  he  replied. 
<  Nay,  cousin,'  she  rejoined,  '  consider  well.5  My 
brother  answered,  '  Madam,  I  do  consider,  and  am 
well  advised  that  I  feel  no  motion,  for  I  tread  on  a 
solid  and  sealed  stone.'  *  Then,'  said  the  queen — 
keeping  him  no  longer  in  suspense — <  I  inform  you 
that  you  are  on  the  grave  and  above  the  corpse  of 
the  poor  demoiselle  de  Mothe,  buried  here  beneath, 
whom  you  so  loved ;  and  since  souls  have  conscious- 
ness after  this  life,  we  may  not  doubt  that  this  noble 
creature,  lately  dead,  did  tremble  as  you  trode  over 
her ;  and  though  you  felt  her  not  by  reason  of  the 
thickness  of  the  tomb,  no  doubt  that  she  in  her  own 
person  felt  and  quivered ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
pious  office  to  show  memory  of  the  dead  whom  we 
have  loved,  I  pray  you  bestow  on  her  a  Paternoster 
and  Ave  Maria  and  De  profundis,  and  sprinkle  the 
stone  with  holy  water :  so  you  will  acquire  the  name 
of  faithful  lover  and  good  Christian.  I  leave  you  to 
do  so  and  depart.' " 
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was  soared  and  grown  irritable  ;  and  his  de- 
clining days  went  by  sadly :  almost  in  soli- 
tnde,  bat  for  an  unfaithful  mistress :  sold  to 
Spain ;  separated  from  Montmorency,  whom 
bis  misconduct  had  obliged  him  to  exile,*  and 
far  from  the  devoted  sister  whom  he  had  too 
often  treated  unworthily.  His  wife  Eleanor, 
so  hailed  at  her  coming,  fair  as  she  was  true, 
and  zealous  in  her  desire  to  serve  France  and 
its  king,  "  was  not  therefore  better  treated," 
says  Brantome :  and  Hubert  Thomas,  already 
mentioned  as  contemporary  and  historian  of 
Frederic,  Count  Palatine,  tells  us  that  the 
latter,  having  visited  the  French  court  in 
1538,  when  about  to  quit  it,  took  leave  of  the 
queen.  They  conversed  together  long:  he 
reminded  her  of  their  past  affection:  the 
queen  asserted  that  "  she  had  never  thought 
of  marriage,  not  being  of  an  age  to  reflect  so 
deeply  on  what  was  a  mere  toy  and  giddiness 


dreamed  the  same  dream  again,  and  demand- 
ing news  peremptorily,  she  was  told  that  the 
king  was  well.  He  had  been  dead  a  fort- 
night, and  they  feared  to  inform  her. 

Anxious  and  unconvinced,  she  went  to  the 
church;  but  summoned  to  attend  her  on 
her  way,  her  secretary,  Thomas  Courdelier ; 
and  while  she  spoke  to  him  of  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  court  for  more  certain  information, 
she  was  disturbed  by  sobs  and  groans  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  cloister :  it  was  a 
poor  insane  nun,  allowed  to  wander  in  liberty 
because  her  malady  was  harmless.  The 
Queen  spoke  to  her,  "  Why  do  you  moan, 
sister  !"  "  Alas,  madam,"  said  the  maniac, 
"  I  deplore  your  ill  fortune."  Margaret 
turned  to  those  who  followed  her,  "  You  con- 
cealed the  king's  death,"  she  said,  "  but  the 
spirit  of  God  hath  revealed  it  to  me  through 
this  woman."     Passing  to  her  chamber  with 


of  youth."     She  said  she  had  been  happy  in  no  show  of  womanly  weakness,  she  kneeled 


Portugal.  "  But  for  this  court  of  France," 
she  added,  "  God  knoweth  how  I  am  viewed 
here,  and  the  king's  treatment  of  me."  It  is 
strange  that  in  the  first  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced by  the  grand  almoner  after  the 
king's  death,  which  details  the  last  circum- 
stances of  his  life  and  his  dying  words  to  his 
children,  no  mention  is  made  of  Eleanor. 

In  failing  health  and  bitterness  of  spirit, 
Francis  therefore  could  have  sought  no  solace 
at  his  wife's  hands ;  but  Margaret  hurried  to 
his  presence  on  receiving  a  letter  in  which 
he  reminded  her  of  their  early  union,  and 
prayed  the  consolation  of  her  presence  "  ere 
he  died."-  When  she  arrived  he  was  seem- 
ingly better,  and  her  presence  cheered  him. 
They  visited  Primatice,  and  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini ;  and  the  celebrated  printer's,  Robert 
Etienne:  where  conversations  were  carried 
on  in  the  Latin  tongue  between  the  artisan 
and  his  noble  guests,  and  the  learned  per- 
sonages who  accompanied  them.  It  was  at 
Chambord,  which,  like  Fontainebleau,  they 
inspected  together,  that  while  Margaret  ar- 
gued for  her  sex  and  against  her  brother, 
Francis,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  Duchess  of 
Etampes,  wrote  with  his  diamond  ring  on  the 
window-pane  the  often  cited  lines, 

Souvent  femme  varie, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie.% 

In  some  measure  tranquillized,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  had  returned  to  Beam:  when, 
one  night  in  April,  she  dreamed  that  her 
brother  appeared  to  her,  sad  and  pale,  repeat- 
ing in  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Sister,  sister." 
She  instantly  despatched  couriers  to  Paris, 
but  no  reply  came.      Sometime  after  she 


•  Women  vary  most, 
Senseless  they  who  trust. 


down  and  blessed  God,  "  for  his  will  accom- 
plished whatsoever  it  might  be."  But  the 
blow  was  given  ;  her  agony  was  the  deeper 
for  being  at  first  restrained ;  and  despite  her 
seeming  resignation,  she  never  held  up  her 
head  more.  She  passed  the  first  forty  days 
of  her  mourning  in  this  same  monastery ;  and 
during  this  time  even  composed  some  verses 
on  her  brother's  death.  They  were  her  last : 
her  adieus  to  life  and  poetry. 

She  writes  to  Henry  the  Second,  on  his 
accession,  a  brief  and  melancholy  letter,  for 
her  heart  was  breaking;  and  the  collection 
offers  us  two  or  three  more  to  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency,  to  whom  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  apply,  painful  as  the  necessity 
must  have  been,  since  Henry  had  recalled 
him  to  favour  in  contradiction  to  his  father's 
will  expressed  on  his  death-bed.  She  prays 
of  Montmorency  the  payment  of  a  pension  of 
24 ,000  livres,  granted  her  by  Francis.  Mar- 
geret  with  her  usual  carelessness  of  her  own 
interests,  being  on  the  death  of  Francis  his 
creditor,  had  abandoned  her  rights  to  the 
relatives  of  her  first  husband  :  but  deprived  of 
this  royal  succour,  she  represents  that  to 
entertain  her  household  must  prove  impos- 
sible, and  pray 8  Montmorency  for  his  inter- 
vention. "  I  beg  you  so  to  continue  till  the 
end  of  your  old  mother  $  and  be  the  staff  of 
her  age  as  she  was  the  rod  of  your  youth. 
For  you  have  had  many  friends,  but  remem- 
ber you  have  but  one  mother  who  never  will 
part  with  the  name  nor  its  effects  in  all  she 
may  do  or  desire  for  you  and  yours.'* 
Throughout  this  correspondence  she  styles 
him  by  turns,  cousin,  son,  and  nephew ;  mere 
terms  of  affection,  since  no  relationship  ex- 
isted. The  last  pang  Margaret  felt  was 
occasioned  by  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
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Antoine  de  Bourbon ;  chosen  by  the  King  of 
Navarre,  but  without  her  participation. 
Henceforth  weary  of  the  world,  she  had 
abandoned  her  usual  occupations,  and  no 
longer  mingled  in  temporal  affairs.  Brantome 
ays  she  was  commonly  retired  in  her  convent 
of  Pusson,  where  she  sometimes  performed 
the  office  of  abbess,  and  chanted  at  vespers. 
Her  presentiments  returned,  and  this  time 
they  were  personal.  She  dreamed  that  a 
beautiful  female,  robed  in  white,  appeared 
before  her,  presenting  a  wreath  of  various 


her ;  and  the  order  observed  at  her  buriaL 
We  find  also  a  detailed  list  of  the  "  pensions, 
wages,  and  other  sums  "  paid  on  various  pre- 
texts to  Montmorency,  amounting  to  56,000 
livres ;  an  addition  to  his  own  immense  for- 
tune which  yet  placed  no  bridle  on  his  rapa- 
city. Monsieur  Genin  remarks  that  some 
have  doubted  the  fact  of  the  Count  of  Cha- 
teaubriant's  having  made  a  donation  of  his 
domains  to  the  Constable  of  France,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  instituted  against 
him  after    his  wife's  death  ;*    and  quotes 


flowers,  and  murmuring,  "  Soon."  She  said,  J  against  them  a  passage  of  a  letter  existing  in 
that  the  crown  was  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  I  manuscript  in  the  royal  library,  wherein 
and  that  she  was  shortly  to  die.  And  {hough '  Montmorency  mentions  the  donation  made, 
as  yet  in  her  usual  health,  she  wrote  to  various  and  adds,  "  Monsieur  de  Cbateaubriant  is  in- 
persons,  in  order  to  ward  off*  certain  embar-  clined  to  do  better  still."  Montmorency  was 
rassments  which  her  death  might  cause.  never  difficult  of  access,  at  least  by  this  road. 

At  last  she  fell  ill  at  her  chateau  of  Odos,  A  subsequent  note  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of 
in  Bigorre.  Her  malady  lasted  twenty  days,  ( Guise  bribed  him  with  a  hound,  and  that  De- 
during  which  she  suffered  with  patience  and  labarre,  Provost  of  Paris,  wrote  from  Madrid, 
courage.  She  lost  her  speech  three  days  ere  J  "  I  sent  my  Lord  a  pair  of  boots  quite  new 
she  died,  and  recovered  it  only  in  her  last  { (tout  neufs)  that  he  may  the  better  remember 
moments,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Jesus,  Je-J  me."  We  read  also  on  another  page  a  letter 
sua,  Jesus  !"  and  expired.  Her  obsequies  from  his  aunt,  Louise  de  Bourbon,  a  poor  nun 
were  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Lescar  with  of  Fontevrault,  who  implores  the  payment  of 
solemn  ceremonial.  It  was  customary  to '  a  legacy  which  he  has  received  and  detained, 
expose  the  effigy  of  the  royal  person  deceased  as  humbly  as  she  would  crave  a  charity, 
in  a  chapelle  ardente,  laid  on  a  couch  and  Monsieur  Genin  completes  this  characteristic 
robed  in  sables  as  if  chief  mourner  at  his  own  portrait  of  Montmorency  by  a  quotation  from 
funeral  5  and  the  waxen  portrait  was  moulded '  the  Abb6  of  Longuerue.  "He  was  a  Cacique 
immediately  after  the  decease,  that  the  effigy :  and  Captain  of  Savages,  hard  and  barbarous ; 
might  be  lively  and  natural.  At  the  foot  of!  so  ignorant,  that  he  scarce  could  sign  his 
Margaret's  likeness  stood  three  gentlemen  name ;  hated  by  every  one ;  believing  him- 
bearing  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  hand  self  a  great  captain  and  being  none  ;  always 
of  justice,  the  insignia  which  accompanied  |  beaten  and  often  prisoner ;  whose  catholicity 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  u  Margaret  did  not  prevent  his  joining  the  Coligny  s 
de  Vaiois,"  says  Charles  of  St.  Martha,  "only  when  he  found  his  interest  in  so  doing." 
sister  of  king  Francis,  was  the  stay  and  sup-  Margaret's  letters  do  not  once  touch  on  her 
port  of  letters ;  the  defence,  refuge,  and  com-  occupations  as  an  author ;  but  we  find  an 
fort  of  the  wretched."  >  epistle  in  verse  to  Henry  the  Second  when 

Monsieur  Genin  has  included  in  his  collec-  dauphin,  hitherto  unpublished  ;  mere  doggrel 
tion  some  letters  of  Francis  himself:  one  of j  for  the  most  part,  though  possessing  some  re- 
them  a  gay  note  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt  deeming  lines :  and  two  or  three  short  poems, 
and  supperless  return  on  a  frosty  night,  which  more  simple  and  touching,  composed  on  her 
shows  the  familiar  footing  on  which  king  and,  brother's  death. 

courtiers  stood  $  and  another,  a  reply  to  Mar- ;  We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the 
garet,  insignificant  as  ill  spelled,  for  the  wary  j  contents  of  Monsieur  Genin's  volume,  and  to 
writer  entrusted  a  chosen  messenger  to  com-  j  illustrate  by  this  means  the  chief  events  of 


niunicate  by  word  of  mouth  any  important 
news  or  secret,  and  never  noted  it  down 
He  has  recovered  also  some  Latin  epistles  of 
Erasmus  and  Melancthon :  and  the  last  im- 
ploring letter  written  from  the  Bastile  to  the 
king  by  poor  Semblangay. 

To  such  as  are  curious  to  know  the  customs 
of  the  time  Monsieur  Genin's  researches  offer 
some  interesting  documents.  The  marriage 
articles,  for  example,  drawn  up  between  Mar- 
garet and  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  the 
worth  of  jewels  he  is  bound  to  bestow  upon 


Margaret's  life.  Doing  justice  to  her,  he  has 
done  more  than  a  piece  of  dry  justice  to  his- 
tory. Her  correspondence  proves  her  kind 
heart,  her  disinterestedness  through  life,  her 
devotion  to  her  brother,  her  care  of  the  poor, 
her  protection  of  the  persecuted.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  134  letters  addressed  to  the 
king,  vainly  sought  by  Genin,  but  even  more 
lately  found  in  a  corner  of  the  royal  library, 
will  not  be  withheld  from  us.     It  is  difficult 

•  See  note,  ant$,  p. 
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net  to  feel  interest  in  all  which  concerns  Mar- 

Siret  of  Navarre :  fair  bat  not  frivolous,  gen- 
e  but  not  weak,  warm  and  enthusiastic  yet 
virtuous ;  using  her  influence  to  soften  injus- 
tice and  curb  fanaticism  ;  withholding  the 
hand  when  it  was  raised  to  strike,  guiding  it 
when  it  bestowed  reward:  astar  of  her  times. 

A  gentleness  spread  over  a  fair  face 

Passing  in  beauty  the  most  beautiful ; 

A  chaste  eye  in  whose  light  there  lies  no  stain; 

A  frank  discourse,  so  simple  and  so  true 

That  who  should  hear  it  thro'  an  hundred  years 

Would  never  weary  in  that  century ; 

A  lively  wit ;  a  learning  which  makes  marvel ; 

And  such  sweet  gracefulness  diffused  o'er  all, 

And  ever  present  in  her  speech  or  silence; 

That  fain  I  would  my  power  did  suffice 

To  pen  her  merit  on  this  paper  down, 

Even  as  it  is  written  in  my  heart 

And  all  these  precious  gifts,  and  thousand  more, 

Cling  to  a  body  of  high  parentage ; 

And  tall,  and  straight;  and  formed  in  its  fair 

stature 
As  if  it  were  to  be  at  once  adored 
By  men  and  gods.    Oh !  would  I  were  a  prince ! 
That  I  might  proffer  to  thee  my  poor  service. 
Yet  why  a  prince?    Is  not  the  gentle  mountain 
Often  of  aspect  fairer  than  the  crag  ? 
Do  nut  low  olive-tree  and  humble  rose 
Charm  rather  than  the  oak  ?    Is't  not  less  peril 
To  swim  the  streamlet  than  to  stem  the  river  ? 
I  know  I  levy  and  defray  no  armies, 
I  launch  no  fleets  whose  prize  might  be  a  Helen's. 
But  if  my  fortune  had  endowed  me  so, 
I  would  have  died  or  else  have  conquered  thee. 
And  if  I  am  in  fact  no  conqueror, 
Yet  do  my  will  and  spirit  make  me  one. 
My  fame,  like  that  ol  kings,  fills  provinces. 
If  they  o'ercome  men  in  fair  feat  of  arms, 
In  my  fair  verse  I  overcome  in  turn. 
If  they  have  treasure,  I  have  treasure  also, 
And  of  such  things  as  lie  not  in  their  coffers. 
If  they  are  powerful,  I  hold  more  power, 
For  I  have  that  to  make  my  love  immortal. 
Nor  this  I  say  is  vaunt,  but  strong  desire 
That  thou  shouldst  understand  how  never  yet 
I  saw  thy  match  in  this  life  of-  this  world : 
Nor  breathing  being  who  the  power  owned 
Thus  to  make  subject  mine  obedience. 

So  sang  Clement  Marot  of  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre. 


Art.  VIII. — Neapel  und  die  Neapolitans. 
(Naples  and  the  Neapolitans ;  or  Letters 
from  Naples  Home).  By  Dr.  Karl  Au- 
gust Mayer.   2  vols.   Oldenburg.    1842. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  these 
amusing  letters  on  its  appearance  two 
years  ago,  but  in  its  complete  form  the 
work  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than 


it  received  from  our  hands  at  that  time. 
The  pictures  of  popular  manners  in  the 
capital  of  southern  Italy  are  more  varied 
and  striking  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
volume  ;  and  the  far-famed  scenes  in  the 
environs  are  sketched  with  a  masterly 
hand.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
doctor  confines  his  remarks  within  narrow 
limits.  The  '<  most  opposite"  topics  are 
discussed  in  quick  succession.  Priests 
and  religion  are  disposed  of  in  the  same 
breath,  as  though  they  were  things  con- 
nected by  nature  or  sympathy  ;  schools 
and  convents  are  handleo*  together,  plays 
and  poets  dragged  into  the  same  letter ; 
while  holiday  feasts  and  funerals,  fiddlers 
and  physicians,  lawyers  and  opera  singers, 
are  rapidly  and  closely  passed  in  review 
before  the  reader. 

Several  excellent  letters  are  devoted  to 
the  priests  and  monks  of  Naples,  of  whom 
the  doctor  tells  strange  tales,  but  for 
whom,  with  all  their  Tittle  offences,  he 
cherishes  a  friendly  recollection.  The 
Roman  Catholic  of  Spain,  he  says,  is  a 
fanatic,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Italy  is 
not  so.  He  anathematizes  protestantism, 
indeed,  to  his  heart's  content,  but  he  does 
the  same  of  Islamism  and  Judaism,  and 
has  as  little  real  knowledge  of  one  as  of 
the  other  two.  To  the  individual  pro* 
testant,  meanwhile, 

"  he  bears  no  ill-will ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  full 
of  genlilezza  towards  him,  and  indefatigable  in 
showing  him  little  marks  of  attention.  Here,  as 
in  every  other  relation,  the  kindly  and  almost 
infantine  disposition  of  the  Italian  shows  itself, 
and  neutralizes  the  intolerance  so  industriously 
instilled  into  him." 

Among  the  mendicant  friars  or  street 
preachers  of  Naples,  are  to  be  found  men 
who  exercise  an  astonishing  influence  over 
the  lazzeroni.  Of  one  of  them,  Rocco, 
a  Dominican,  a  posthumous  fame  is  pre- 
served for  witty  sayings  and  happy  allu- 
sions, which  if  collected  would  fill  vol- 
umes. He  was  reckless  whom  he  attacked, 
and  often  said  things,  which,  upon  any 
one  less  popular  would  have  drawn  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  public  authorities : 
but  Rocco  was  a  man  of  whom  even  the 
police  stood  in  awe.  One  day  he  was 
preaching  to  a  crowd  in  the  public  market- 
place :  "  This  day,"  he  said,  "  I  will  see 
whether  you  truly  repent  you  of  your 
sins."  Thereupon  he  commenced  a  peni- 
tential discourse,  that  "made  the  hair  of 
the  hardhearted  multitude  stand  upright:" 
and  when  they  were  all  on  their  knees, 
|  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  beating  their 
breasts,    and  putting    on   all  imaginable 
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outward  signs  of  contrition,  he  suddenly 
cried:  "Now  you  who  truly  repent  you 
of  your  sins,  hold  up  your  hands."  There 
was  not  one  present  who  did  not  immedi- 
ately stretch  out  both  arms.  "Holy 
Archangel  Michael,"  then  exclaimed  Roc- 
co,  "  thou  who  with  thy  adamantine  sword 
standest  by  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew 
me  off  every  hand  that  has  been  raised 
hypocritically."  Instantly  every  hand  drop- 
ped, and  Rocco  poured  forth  a  fresh  tor- 
rent of  invective  against  the  sinfulness  and 
perversity  of  his  audience. 

Rocco  was  once  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion with  a  Spaniard,  whom  he  silenced  by 
swearing  that  there  was  not  a  single  Span- 
ish saint  in  heaven.  The  Castilian  was 
startled  at  so  unexpected  a  declaration, 
but  Rocco  maintained  the  truth  of  it. 

"  A  few  were  let  in  at  first,"  he  said,  "  but 
they  smoked  so  many  cigars,  that  the  Madonna 
and  ihe  other  holy  virgins  were  fairly  sick  ;  so 
St.  Peter  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  out  how  he 
might  rid  them  of  sueh  disagreeable  guests.  He 
sent  a  crier  into  every  part  of  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim  that  a  bull-fight  was  to  be  held  outside  of 
the  gate.  Thereupon  every  Spanish  saint 
wiihout  exception  ran  off  to  see  the  show ;  and 
when  they  were  all  out,  St.  Peter  banged  the 
gate  too,  and  took  care  never  to  let  a  Spaniard 
tn  again." 

Rocco  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Just 
before  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  we  find 
him  mentioned  by  another  German  travel- 
ler, Rehfues.  Rocco,  at  that  time,  was 
eighty  years  old,  and  suffering  severely 
from  the  gout ;  but  his  wit  was  unsubdued, 
and  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  battle 
it  with  the  devil  to  the  last.  Ferdinand  I., 
who  was  fond  of  everything  connected 
with  the  popular  manners  of  his  capital, 
showed  great  favour  to  Rocco,  and  used 
to  talk  to  him  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  Dr.  Mayer's 
second  volume  are  devoted  to  accounts  of 
priests,  convents,  and  religious  proces- 
sions: and  many  discourses  quite  as  edi- 
fying as  those  of  Father  Rocco  are  duly 
registered.  The  doctor  has,  however,  the 
candour,  while  he  relates  the  follies  of 
Neapolitan  devotees,  to  admit  that  a 
stranger  may  find  quite  as  good  matter 
for  ridicule  in  many  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic towns  in  Germany.  If  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara  preserves  among  its  relics  a 
genuine  sample  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  may  be  said  to  match  the  mar- 
vel :  for  there  to  this  day  is  shown  the 
Virgin's  shift,  and  a  stain  of  milk  upon  it 
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is  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  admiration 
of  the  pious. 

From  the  churches  our  author  passes  to 
the  theatres;  and  in  so  doing,  according 
to  his  own  account,  only  leaves  one  dra- 
matic performance  for  another.  Yet  he  is 
not  a  scoffer.  The  Neapolitan's  religion, 
he  says,  in  one  place, 

'*  is  a  religion  of  fancy  and  poetry.  The  invisi- 
ble eternal  God  is  too  far  away  from  him.  The 
bleeding  Christ  upon  the  cross  frightens  him  : 
familiarized  though  he  is  with  the  picture  which 
meets  him  not  only  in  church  and  chapel,  but  at 
the  corner  of  each  street  and  even  in  the  solitude 
of  the  forest.  The  lovely  Madonna,  the  virgin 
mother,  she  who  unites  in  her  own  person  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  amiable  in  woman ;  and  the 
saints,  once  human  like  himself,  hut  now  so 
great,  so  blissful ;  these  come  nearer  to  him,  as 
they  smile  upon  him  from  their  altars  and  niches* 
The  painted  wooden  images,  though  rudely 
carved  and  coarsely  daubed,  are  not  without 
beauty  for  the  unsophisticated  peasant.  He 
looks  up  to  them  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  he 
prays  to  them  with  fervour,  and  with  an  almost 
infantine  humility  he  pours  out  to  them  every 
sorrow  that  weighs  upon  his  mind.  They  are 
dolls  to  amuse  the  piety  of  grown-up  children. 
Even  the  bandit  in  his  solitary  mountain  bares 
his  head  as  he  passes  the  picture  of  the  Madon- 
na :  he  crosses, himself,  murmurs  his  paternoster, 
and  fails  not  to  obey  the  injunction  inscribed  un- 
der the  image ; 

O  perregrin  che  passi  per  la  via, 
Non  ti  ecordar  di  salutar  Maria. 

"  I  have  often  been  sorry  that  the  protestants 
do  not  kneel  in  their  churches.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  man  humbling  himself  visibly  before 
what  is  holy  to  him,  and  I  know  no  spectacle 
more  moving  than  that  of  a  mother  kneeling 
with  her  children.  The  little  ones  have  no  dis- 
tinct idea  perhaps  of  what  they  are  about,  but 
their  minds  are  attuned  to  serious  thoughts,  and 
a  divine  spirit  seems  to  breathe  upon  tnem, 
though  tbey  know  not  how  or  where. 

The  living  poets  of  Naples  are  disposed 
of  in  a  single  page.  Giulio  Genoino'a 
Drammatica  per  VEducazione  dell  a  Gioven* 
tu,  consists  of  twenty  plays,  in  ten  vol- 
umes. This  collection  has  obtained  con- 
siderable success  in  Italy,  but  its  morality 
is  terribly  dry,  and  anything  but  poetical. 
A  Tomantic  tragedy  (Manfred),  by  Casano- 
va, as  the  maiden  work  of  a  young  author, 
is  promising.  Ricci  and  Giovanni  di  Mar- 
tino  have  lately  acquired  some  fame  by 
their  verses  :  particularly  the  latter,  whose 
Grsecia  Rigenerata,  published  in  1835,  is 
a  light  and  agreeable  poem,  notwithstand- 
ing the  liberties  the  author  takes  with 
history.  The  Baron  Cosenza  is  a  Neapo- 
litan Kotzebue;  very  fertile  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light  comedies,  and  occasion- 
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ally,  like  his  German  prototype,  venturing 
to  cobble  up  a  tragedy. 

Whatever  travellers  may  have  found  to 
extol  in  Naples,  all  agree  in  placing  it 
about  the  last  in  the  list  of  all  the  lands 
of  Christendom,  as  far  as  public  education 
is  concerned.  Even  Dr.  Mayer  has  but 
little  to  say  on  this  score  in  favour  of  his 
Neapolitans,  who,  he  admits,  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  all  the  Italians.  For  the  hum- 
bler classes  there  are  no  means  of  educa- 
tion whatever,  and  the  clergy,  unable  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  instruction  from 
personal  experience,  boldly  declare  men- 
tal cultivation  mischievous  to  the  poor. 
Those  in  easy  circumstances  are  but  little 
better  instructed.  Their  education  is  in 
H  great  measure  confined  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  certain  set  of  religious  obser- 
vances j  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  agree- 
able accomplishments,  such  as  music  and 
verse-making;  and  to  an  outward  polish 
of  manners.  So  long  as  all  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  are  under  the 
control  of  a  Giunta  dtlV  Instruzione  Pub- 
lico, composed  almost  exclusively  of  Nea- 
politan clergymen,  an  improvement  of  the 
system  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 

There  are  in  Naples  probably  from  ninety 
to  a  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  Of 
these,  from  four  to  five  thousand  are  sup- 

fosed  to  receive  some  sort  of  instruction, 
n  the  provinces  the  proportions  are  even 
less  favourable.  Two  thousand  girls,  Ga- 
lanti  calculates,  visit  some  school  or 
other;  but  of  these  two  thousand,  less 
than  a  fifth,  he  says,  are  even  taught  to 
read ;  their  teachers,  in  many  cases,  being 
themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  impart- 
ing this  elementary  branch  of  instruction. 
The  children,  in  fact,  are  sent  to  school, 
merely  to  be  out  of  their  parents'  way; 
and  if  they  learn  to  knit  and  sew,  it  is 
generally  as  much  as  is  expected. 

There  is  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples but  one  school  which  even  professes 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  university ; 
and  this  school,  the  Real  Liceo  del  Salva- 
tore,  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  .  The  demands  made  upon  a  Nea- 
politan scholar  are,  however,  extremely 
moderate.  Greek  is  taught  only  nomi- 
nally, and  is  not  thought  requisite  even  in 
a  clergyman.  In  Latin  the  students  ac- 
quire great  fluency;  a  circumstance  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  languages  is  taken  into 
account.  Mathematics  are  also  taught  at 
the  Lyceum  with  much  success.  History 
is  in  a  deplorable  position,  being  made  en- 


tirely subservient  to  theology.  The  Nea- 
politan Colleges  are  for  the  most  part 
academies  attached  to  monasteries,  and 
superintended  by  monks.  The  Collegio 
di  San  Sebastiano,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits, 
enjoys  by  far  the  best  name.  It  contains 
usually  about  five  hundred  pupils,  and  has 
a  reputation  for  mathematics  even  beyond 
that  of  the  Liceo.  The  Lyceums  and  Col- 
leges of  the  provincial  towns  have  rarely 
any  existence  but  in  the  state  calendar ; 
inquire  after  one  of  them,  and  you  seldom 
find  anything  but  a  mere  elementary  school. 
The  University  of  Naples  was  founded 
by  Frederick  II.,  in  1224  ;  but  according 
to  tradition  perpetuated  by  an  inscription, 
the  institution  would  appear  to  date  back 
to  a  much  more  remote  period  :  no  less  a 
man  than  Ulysses  himself  being  said  to 
have  studied  there!  To  this  university 
fifty-two  professors  are  attached ;  six  for 
theology,  fourteen  for  physical  and  math- 
ematical science,  sixteen  for  medicine, 
eight  for  jurisprudence,  and  eight  for  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  The  small  num- 
ber of  theological  professorships  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
men  for  the  church  are  mostly  educated 
at  the  archiepiscopal  seminary,  or  Semina- 
rio  Urbano.  Theology,  however,  is  wretch- 
edly taught  at  both  institutions.  The, 
teachers  are  watched  with  the  most  anx- 
ious vigilance  ;  are  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  most  rigid  line  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  have  no  opportunity  of  varying 
their  lectures  except  by  an  occasional  in- 
vective against  heretics,  or  a  humorous 
account  of  oertain  imaginary  tenets  which 
they  fancifully  ascribe  to  the  barbarous 
protestants  of  the  north.  The  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  sciences  are  sufficiently 
well  taught.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  medicine :  the  various  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  forming  excellent 
schools  for  the  students.  One  abomina- 
ble abuse,  however,  prevails :  that,  namely, 
of  granting  medical  diplomas  to  ignorant 
monks,  who  have  indeed  to  undergo  an 
examination,  but  a  much  less  rigid  one 
than  the  lay  students.  History,  philology, 
and  philosophy  are  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition. There  is  a  Hebrew  professor 
attached  to  the  university ;  and  this  man, 
anxious  to  have  at  least  one  pupil,  is  said 
for  several  years  to  have  had  a  poor  priest 
to  attend  his  class.  The  fact  is,  Dr.  Mayer 
assures  us,  that  a  clergyman  suspected  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  either  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  is  looked  upon  with  great  jeal- 
ousy, and  his  orthodoxy  is  held  to  be  none 
of  the  soundest. 
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Another  German  traveller  (Ludemann) 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  one  of  the 
classes  which  he  attended. 

w  We  entered,"  he  says,  "  to  hear  a  Greek 
lesson.  An  old  abbate,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  hand,  strutted  gravely  up  and  down 
in  front  of  his  three  pupils,  for  of  more  his  audi- 
torium did  not  consist.  The  lesson  commenced. 
A  long  and  noisy  dispute  as  to  who  should  be- 
gin to  sviegare  (to  construe),  occupied  some 
time.  This  preliminary  settled,  one  of  the  lads 
proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  his  copy-book,  to  ex- 
plain a  verse.  His  pronunciation  was  horrible, 
and  his  explanation  worse ;  but  the  good  abbate, 
who  evidently  was  not  very  exigeant,  found 
everything  excellent,  and  exclaimed  continually, 
*  Da  bravo P  '  Eccoio  P  H  Bravissimo P  quite 
proud,  apparently,  of  so  proficient  a  pupil.  After 
a  while  the  second  was  called  on  to  distinguish 
himself  in  a  similar  way.  Tocca  a  vox  (it's 
your  turn  J,  Signor  Francesco  !  but  Master  Frank 
very  frankly  owned  his  insolvency;  and  it  was 
bow  the  turn  of  the  third  Grecian,  Signor  Giulio, 
to  display  his  erudition :  but  he,  seeing  the  peril 
of  his  position,  jumped  from  his  place,  and  fairly 
4  bolted '  out  of  the  room.  The  abbate  was  now 
left  alone  with  his  pattern  pupil,  whom  he  called 
on  to  begin  again  to  tpiegare  ;  but  it  was  easier 
to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  than  to  make 
them  come  when  called.  The  lad  owned  he  had 
gone  as  far  as  he  was  prepared  to  go,  so  the 
worthy  professor  bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  lock 
up  his  book  and  dismiss  his  hopeful  class." 

The  number  of  holidays  are  alone  a  sad 
interruption  to  every  kind  of  study.  Thurs- 
day is  a  holiday  in  all  Italian  schools,  un- 
lets a  church  festival  happen  in  the  week. 
Then  there  is  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  at 
Easter,  and  one  of  four  months  in  autumn, 
beginning  on  the  4th  of  July.  However, 
public  education,  such  as  it  is,  costs  noth, 
ing:  which  is  about  its  intrinsic  value. 
Each  professor  is  bound  to  give  one  lesson 
daily.  This  lesson  is  public,  and  free  to 
all  who  choose  to  come.  The  lesson  lasts 
half  an  hour,  and  consists  usually  of  a  dis- 
course held  by  the  professor:  the  students 
listening  with  decorous  silence,  but  with- 
out attempting  to  take  any  note  of  their 
teacher's  remarks.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture,  the  students  applaud,  clapping 
their  hands  or  knocking  with  their  books 
and  canes.  The  professors  are  wretched ly 
paid.  Fifty  ducati  (about  ten  guineas)  a 
year  they  receive  for  their  lectures,  besides 
a  trifling  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred 
ducati.  Few  have  more  than  six  hundred 
ducati  in  all  for  their  public  services. 
Upon  such  an  income,  of  course,  they  can- 
not subsist.  They  are  obliged  to  eke  out 
their  means  by  giving  private  lessons,  and 
in  these  private  lessons  it  is  that  the  stu- 
dents receive  the  little  instruction  that  falls 
to  their  share.    The  university  is  attended 


nominally  by  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
students;  but  professors  and  students  are 
both  equally  irregular  in  their  attendance, 
and  nothing  like  an  effective  control  is  ever 
attempted.  When  the  student  comes  to 
take  his  degree,  the  only  point  rigidly  in- 
sisted on  is  a  certificate  of  regular  attend- 
ance at  Church.  On  this  subject  of  edu- 
cation we  need  only  add  that  a  military 
and  a  naval  school  exist  at  Naples,  but  are 
entitled  in  their  way  to  very  little  higher 
praise  than  the  University  or  the  Liceo, 

Naples  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty 
booksellers :  a  goodly  number  for  a  town 
in  which  neither  authors  nor  readers  can 
be  said  to  abound  :  but  of  these  150  the 
greater  part  are  mere  venders  of  invalided 
volumes,  or  speculators  who  buy  learning 
by  the  pound,  and  dispose  of  it  at  a  moder- 
ate advance  to  certain  consumers  who  ap- 
ply books  to  purposes  more  useful  than  in- 
tellectual. Printers,  stationers,  and  book- 
binders are  likewise  included  in  the  list : 
and  a  shop  with  a  tolerable  assortment  of 
books  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  city. 
Publishers  there  are  none.  Authors,  am- 
bitious to  see  themselves  in  print  and  will- 
ing to  be  at  the  expense,  must  be  their 
own  publishers,  and  sell  their  publications 
the  best  way  they  can.  More  copies  are 
generally  given  away  than  sold ;  and  a 
stranger  desirous  of  buying  a  new  work 
may  often  inquire  for  it  in  vain  at  every 
bookseller's  in  Naples,  unless  the  author 
has  taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  a  few 
copies  here  and  there-  on  sale  or  return. 
The  truth  is  that  a  rigid  censorship,  entire- 
ly in  clerical  hands,  and  a  heavy  duty  on 
all  foreign  books,  are  serious  impediments 
in  the  way  of  literature.  Every  octavo 
volume  pays  an  importation  duty  of  three 
carlini  (rather  more  than  a  shilling  sterl- 
ing), every  quarto  volume  pays  six  carlini, 
and  every  folio  ten.  Thus  while  the  ab- 
sence of  all  protection  to  literary  property 
prevents  booksellers  from  publishing  the 
works  of  native  authors,  the  priestly  cen- 
sorship lays  its  veto  on  the  importation  of 
'  every  work  of  questionable  orthodoxy  ei- 
j  ther  theological  or  political ;  and  the  few 
j  flimsy  productions  of  the  day  that  are  al- 
I  lowed  to  creep  in,  are  subjected  to  a  duty 
'  much  too  high  to  allow  a  bookseller  to  im- 
|  port  them  as  n  matter  of  speculation.  Such 
I  is  the  consequent  mental  stagnation  at  Na- 
|  pies,  that  even  works  of  a  religious  and 
perfectly  orthodox  character  have  ceased 
to  appear  there ;  and  the  pious  who  desire 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  edifying  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  have  to  order  their  trat- 
tati  and  discorsi  from  Florence  and  Milan. 
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"  The  Catholic  Church  in  Naples,"  observes 
our  doctor,  "sleeps  a  sound  sleep,  and  her 
priests  hold  watch,  that  none  may  wake 
her." 

The  law  is  the  profession  which  holds 
out  the  fairest  prospects  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  all  the  most  enterprising 
young  men  at  the  university  devote  them- 
selves to  the  bar.  There  are  many  able 
advocates  at  Naples ;  but  their  ability  is 
seldom  displayed  in  print,  and  then  mostly 
in  ephemeral  pamphlets.  Yet  one-third  of 
all  that  is  printed  in  Naples  in  a  year  treats 
of  the  law.  None  of  these  works  can 
have  much  interest  for  foreigners.  Pas- 
quale  Liberatore  published  in  1834?  a  com- 

Erehensive  work,  in  three  volumes,  on  the 
aws  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies i  and  Carlo  Alfan  di  Rivera,  in  1S32, 
printed  a  statistical  work  of  great  merit, 
in  which,  with  a  degree  of  boldness  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected,  he  exposed  many  of  the 
abuses  and  defects  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. He  pointed  out  the  neglect  of 
the  forests,  the  indifference  shown  to  the 
growth  of  pestilential  marshes,  the  want 
of  seaports,  lazzarettos,  canals,  roads, 
and  bridges.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
in  praise  of  what  was  done  by  the  French, 
and  to  show  that  many  of  their  reforms 
have  very  injudiciously  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse.  It  is  much  that  the  work 
should  have  been  tolerated  at  all,  but  as 
yet  it  has  produced  no  effect.  None  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  Alfan  di 
Rivera  seem  to  be  even  thought  of. 

Among  philologists  Volpicella  deserves 
an  honourable  mention,  for  his  four  books 
on  Greek  Tragedy.  Basilo  Purto  has  pub- 
lished an  excellent  translation  of  the 
speech  of  Pericles  in  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides.  Avellino's  name  is  known 
among  all  the  numismatics  of  Europe. 
Arid  we  happen  at  the  moment  to  have 
before  us  some  recent  publications  of  An- 
tonio Carillo,  one  of  the  most  rising  young 
lawyers  in  Naples,  who  has  not  been  de- 
terred by  his  professional  studies  from  de- 
voting a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits  of  a  lighter  character.  His  Difesa 
del  la  Poesia  Lirica  del  Manzoni^  though 
only  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  a  favourite 
author,  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  good  reasoner. 

Dr.  Mayer  gives  us  an  excellent  chapter 
on  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  another  on  the 
popular  ballads  of  Naples,  many  of  which  he 
has  translated  with  great  ability.  Das  Fcstk- 
leid  (The  Holiday  Dress)  is  beautifully  turn- 
ed in  German,  but  the  original  is  unknown 
to  us.     An  important  chapter  in  the  modern 


history  of  Italian  cities  has  been  passed  over 
by  most  travellers,  but  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Mayer:  we  mean  that  which 
relates  to  the  crowd  of  idle  sight-seeing  tour- 
ists who  are  annually  turned  adrift  upon  Italy, 
to  the  manifest  discredit  of  their  several  coun- 
tries, and  least  of  all  perhaps  to  the  fair  fame 
of  our  own.  The  doctor,  however,  addresses 
his  rebuke  chiefly  to  his  compatriots,  among 
whom  he  takes  care  not  to  forget  the  Erz 
und  Urphilistery  the  philistrissimus  philis* 
trorum  of  travellers,  Nicolai,  whose  work, 
Italien  wie  es  1st,  made  no  little, noise  in 
Germany  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
Some  good  advice,  too,  let  us  add,  is  given  to 
tourists  respecting  the  best  way  of  travelling 
in  Italy  "  with  advantage  to  themselves,  and 
without  annoyance  to  others:"  a  chapter 
which  Mr.  Murray  might  do  well  to  intro- 
duce into  future  editions  of  his  far-famed 
guide-books  :  for  the  skill  of  travelling  to  ad- 
vantage is  not  by  any  means  one  of  easy  ac- 
quisition. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  Letters  from  Na- 
ples are  by  far  the  best  that  have  fallen  in 
our  way  for  some  time.  The  tourist  will  find 
the  book  an  excellent  guide  ;  while  the  poor, 
place-tied,  would-be  traveller,  whom  Nature 
never  endowed  with  the  organ  of  stay-at- 
home-ativeness,  though  Fate  perversely  chains 
him  to  his  native  spot,  may  derive  from  its 
cheerful  pages  some  compensation  for  his  in- 
voluntary abstinence. 


Art.  IX. — Geschichie  der  Poetischen  Na- 
tional Literatur  der  Deutschen.  Von  G. 
G.  Geuvinus.  (History  of  the  Poetic 
National  Literature  of  the  Germans.  By 
G.  G.  Gervjnus.)  5  vols.  Leipzic. 
1840-42. 

This  is  a  very  able  and  very  original  book, 
and  though  of  too  large  a  range  to  admit  of 
due  notice  in  the  space  we  can  at  present  af- 
ford to  it,  we  are  anxious  to  bring  within 
view  of  our  readers  at  once,  a  work  so  strik- 
ing and  important 

The  writer  is  a  person  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  claim  attention  in  himself.  G.  G. 
Gervinus  was  bom  at  Hesse-Darmstadt :  one 
of  those  small  places  scattered  over  Germany 
like  the  seed  of  Cadmus,  to  give  forth  their 
yearly  produce  of  armed  men  and  govern- 
ment employe's,  with  hardly  a  shoot  of  litera- 
ture at  any  time  among  them.  •  The  early 
life  of  Gervinus  was  new  proof  of  what  a  man 
may  do,  with  the  help  of  real  genius.     From 
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the  dingy  and  miserable  shop  of  a  German' 
Spicier,  where  as  an  apprentice  he  passed  his 
youth,  be  mastered  for  himself  in  an  incredi-  [ 
bly  short  space  of  time,  the  way  to  a  profes- 
sor's chair  at  Gottingen.  Gottingen  was  then 
in  the  flower  of  its  literary  reputation  and  in-  j 
fluence,  and  neither  of  these  suffered  by  the  \ 
results  of  this  appointment.  I 

But  alas!  while  Gervinus  continued  to! 
give  the  fruits  of  his  learning  aud  genius 
to  the  students  that  crowded  in  his  lecture- 
room,  we  gave  Germany  one  more  prince,  in ; 
the  person  of  King  Ernest  Augustus.  It  is  | 
hardly  pleasant  that  our  country  should  be 
even  passively  responsible  for  the  sudden, ; 
sullen,  and  hateful  storm,  which,  rising  from 
our  English  shores,  thus  burst  over  unhappy ! 
Hanover.  It  threw  down  Gervinus  at  once  I 
from  the  peaceful  seat  he  had  occupied  soi 
ably  and  so  long.  Proscribed  by  the  famous ' 
manifesto  of  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  he  left  j 
Gottingen ;  not  the  least  illustrious  of  the  * 
Seven,  who,  like  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 1 
pher  omnia  sua  sccum  portans,  preferred  seclu- ' 
sion  and  exile  to  slavish  obedience  and  shame- 
ful perjury.  He  went  to  Italy  first  ;  and  ulti- 
mately settled  in  a  beautiful  villa  near  Hei- 
delberg. He  lives  there  now :  not  belonging 
in  any  way  to  the  corps  of  the  University, 
but  solely  given  up  to  study.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  the  growth  of  that  retirement :  a 
rich,  abundant,  and  wholesome  produce. 

It  must  not  here  be  omitted  that  neither 
Gervinus,  nor  the  leader  of  the  Seven,  Dahl- 
mann,  are  in  any  way,  save  by  their  superior  j 
intelligence,  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  liberal  and  progressive  party  in  Germany. 
No  German  ever  dreamt  of  calling  them 
liberals.  Both  were  on  the  contrary  rather 
more  than  conservative  in  their  political  opi- 
nions :  and  universally  known  to  be  so  by 
their  countrymen.  In  their  opposition  to  the 
King  of  Hanover,  it  is  worth  keeping  in  mind, 
they  followed  only  the  steady  and  conscien- 
tious dictates  of  upright  and  truehearted  men. 
As  in  the  tendency  of  certain  learned  pur- 
suits, so  in  the  purest  type  of  honesty  and 
honour,  Gervinus  will  bear  to  be  called  the 
disciple  of  Jacob  Grimm,  the  well-known  re- 
storer of  the  ancient  literature  and  grammar 
of  Germany. 

Following  Jacob  Grimm  and  his  brother, 
however,  in  the  way  of  their  pursuits,  Ger- 
vinus arrived  at  quite  different  results.  The 
Grimms,  Jacob  and  Wilhelra,  set  themselves 
to  work  to  re-create,  as  we  have  said,  the 
grammar  of  the  ancient  German  languages : 
they  pierced  to  the  deepest  and  most  hidden 
roots  of  that  wonderful  tree,  pursued  it  in  its 
different  branches,  and  as  the  issue  of  an  enor- 
mous labour,  have  given  life  to  the  old  dia- 


lects, have  sent  forth  invaluable'  editions  of 
the  earliest  German  literature,  and  completed 
ail  needful  preparations  for  the  great  Lexicon 
or  Dictionary  of  the  German  tongue,  on  which 
they  are  now  engaged  in  Berlin.  That  great 
task,  however,  was  only  half  of  what  was  to 
be  done :  its  supplement  and  completion  we 
owe  to  Gervinus. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  first  history  of 
German  Literature,  taken  as  whole,  and  con* 
side  red  in  its  relation  to  the  nation  and  the 
several  ages.  We  know  of  no  similar  work 
comparable  to  it  in  any  other  country.  Ger- 
vinus has  been  the  first  to  adopt,  in  writing 
a  history  of  literature,  the  true  historiogra- 
ph ical  method.  The  numberless  attempts  of 
this  kind  in  his  predecessors  have  been  either 
merely  biographical,  annexing  the  history  of 
literature  to  names  and  persons;  or  still  worse 
compilations  of  bibliographical  notices;  of 
fragmentary  criticisms  marked  by  all  the 
pedantry  and  prolixity  German  learnedness 
has  been  so  proud  of;  stuffed  out  with  endless 
quotations,  and,  by  the  effort  to  make  them- 
selves intelligible,  hopeless  of  being  ever  un- 
derstood. Gervinus's  plan  is  simple:  he 
starts  nt  the  earliest  sound  of  German  song, 
and  steadily  follows  up  the  course  of  letters 
into  the  time  of  its  highest  perfection.  This, 
being  a  true  German,  he  holds  to  be  an  abso- 
lute perfection,  never  to  be  equalled  or  sur- 
passed, and  he  finds  it  in  the  time  of  Schiller 
and  Gothe.  The  highest  reach  of  German 
genius  is,  according  to  Gervinus,  in  those 
two  men.  At  that  point  we  understand  him 
to  say,  plainly  and  severely,  the  task  of  Ger- 
man poetry  is  done,  and  its  work  over.  After 
Gothe,  no  more.  It  is  to  mislead  the  power 
of  intelligence  and  genius  to  direct  it  to  art 
and  poetry  thenceforward.  The  next  duty 
of  the  German  race  is  not  aesthetical,  but  po- 
litical :  and  in  the  ideas  of  State  and  Church 
other  tendencies  must  become  absorbed.  We 
are  stating  opinions  here  :  we  are  not  admit- 
ting or  contesting  them. 

This  is  why  Gervinus  has  closed  his  work 
with  the  death  of  Gothe  :  only  naming  what 
is  called  the  romantic  school,  Tieck,  Schlegel, 
and  their  companions  5  and  slipping  over, 
perhaps  with  too  adverse  and  scornful  an  air, 
the  newest  revelations  of  German  mind.  The 
part  of  his  labour  in  which  he  is  most  diffuse, 
is  at  its  outset ;  where,  engaged  on  the  earlier 
times,  he  gives  minute  account  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  German  Poetry  has  passed  through. 
He  abolishes  the  old  distinction  of  periods 
taken  from  political  history.  He  overlooks 
his  enormous  materials  from  a  higher  point 
of  view:  one  which,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
ables him  to  show  how  the  literary  and 
poetical  development  must  be  ever  deeply 
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connected  wife  political  life.  And  m  rela- 
tion to  this  it  if  one  of  his  favourite  ideas  to 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  political  disunion 
of  Germany  has  been  as  favourable  to  litera- 
ture as  pernicious  to  the  state  and  church. 
The  singular  merit  of  the  work  throughout, 
is  its  clear  and  subtle  insight :  Gervinus  has 
at  all  times  the  whole  subject-matter  within 
its  view,  and  is  master  of  the  secrets  of  the 
composition  of  German  literature.  And  the 
sure  and  unfaltering  hand  with  which,  hav- 
ing sketched  the  outlines  of  his  various  char- 
acters and  placed  them  in  their  respective 
times,  he  lightens  and  illustrates  the  one  by 
the  other,  is  satisfactory  and  beautiful.  His 
parallels  of  Schiller  and  Gothe,  Wieland  and 
Klopstock,  Leasing  and  Herder,  are  master- 
pieces. His  description  of  the  literary  revo- 
lution of  Germany  that  went  on  in  Gothe's 
youth  (1760 — 1790)  is  perfect  even  in  style: 
not  always  the  best  side  of  Gervinus.  His 
style,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  the  most  part 
wants  ease  and  a  natural  movement. 

The  history  is  comprised  in  five  volumes. 
An  abridgement  has  been  very  recently  is- 
sued (by  Engelmann  of  Leipsic),  and  with 
extraordinary  success.  But  this,  which  might 
have  been  most  valuable  to  readers  here,  we 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  altogether  recom- 
mend to  them.  Its  arrangement  is  not  very 
happy ;  and  its  profitable  use  is  hardly  likely 
to  extend  beyond  those  who  either  know  the 
greater  work,  or  are  already  extremely  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Abt.  X. — Theocritus,  Bio,  et  Moschus  ;  ex 
recognition*  Jlvgusti  Meinekii.  (Theo- 
critus, Bion,  and  Moschus :  from  the  text 
of  Augustus  M einekius.)     Berlin.     1836 

Within  the  last  half-century  the  Germans 
have  given  us  several  good  editions  of  Theo- 
critus. This,  to  which  the  very  inferior  and 
very  different  poems  of  Bion  and  Moschus 
are  appended,  is  among  the  best  and  least  pre- 
suming. No  version  is  added :  the  notes  are 
few  and  pertinent,  never  pugnacious,  never 
prolix.  In  no  age,  since  the  time  of  Aris- 
tarchus,  or  before,  has  the  Greek  language 
been  so  profoundly  studied,  or  its  poetry  in 
its  nature  and  metre  so  perfectly  understood, 
as  in  ours.  Neither  Athens  nor  Alexandria 
saw  so  numerous  or  so  intelligent  a  race  of 
grammarians  as  Germany  has  recently  seen 
contemporary.  Nor  is  the  society  diminish- 
ed, nor  are  its  labours  relaxed,  at  this  day. 
Valckenaer,  Schrieber,   SchaefFer,  Kiesling, 


Wnesteman,  are  not  the  only  critics  and  edit* 
ors  who,  before  the  present  one,  have  bestow- 
ed their  care  and  learning  on  Theocritus. 

Doubts  have  long  been  entertained  upon  the 
genuineness  of  several  among  his  Idyls.  Bat 
latterly  a  vast  number,  even  of  those  which 
had  never  been  disputed,  have  been  called  id 
question  by  Ernest  Reinhold,  in  a  treatise 
printed  at  Jena  in  1819.  He  acknowledges 
the  eleven  first,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth.  Against 
the  arbitrary  ejection  of  the  remainder  rose 
Augustus  Wissowa  in  1828.  In  his  Theo- 
critus Theocriteus,  vindicating  them  from 
suspicion,  he  subjoins  to  his  elaborate  criti- 
cism a  compendious  index  of  ancient  quota- 
tions, in  none  of  which  is  any  doubt  entertain- 
ed of  their  authenticity,  out  surely  it  re- 
quires no  force  of  argument,  no  call  for  ex- 
traneous help,  to  subvert  the  feeble  position, 
that,  because  the  poet  wrote  his  Pastorals 
mostly  in  his  native  dialect,  the  Doric,  he  can 
never  have  written  in  another.  If  he  com- 
posed the  eighteenth  Idyl  in  the  JEolic,  why 
may  he  not  be  allowed  the  twelfth  and  twen- 
ty-second in  the  Ionic  ?  Not,  however,  that 
in  the  twelfth  he  has  done  it  uniformly :  the 
older  manuscripts  of  this  poem  contain  fewer 
forms  of  that  dialect  than  were  afterwards 
foisted  into  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  all  of 
a  piece.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Idyls 
he  wrote  in  Sicily  were  Doric,  with  incon- 
siderable variations,  and  that  be  thought  it 
more  agreeable  to  Hiero,  whose  favour  he 
was  desirous  of  conciliating.  But  when  he 
retired  from  Sicily  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy, 
where  Caltimachus  and  Apollonius  and  Ara- 
tus  were  residing,  he  would  not  on  every  oc- 
casion revert  to  an  idiom  little  cultivated  in 
Egypt.  Not  only  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
rivalry  with  the  poets  who  were  then  flourish- 
ing there,  but  also  from  sound  judgment,  he 
wrote  heroic  poetry  in  Homeric  verse;  in 
verse  no  less  Ionic  than  Homer's  own ;  in- 
deed more  purely  so. 

Thirty  of  his  poems  are  entitled  Idyls  :  in 
short  all  but  the  Epigrams,  however  different 
in  length,  in  subject,  and  in  metre.  But  who 
gave  them  this  appellation  1  or  whence  was 
it  derived  1  We  need  go  up  no  higher  than 
to  eidog  for  the  derivation :  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  poet  himself  supplied  the  title.  But 
did  he  give  it  to  all  his  compositions'!  or  even 
to  all  those  (excepting  the  Epigrams)  which 
are  now  extant.  We  think  he  did  not,  al- 
though we  are  unsupported  in  our  opinion  by 
the  old  scholiast  who  wrote  the  arguments. 
"  The  poet,"  says  he,  "did  not  wish  to  specify 
his  pieces  but  ranged  them  all  under  one  title" 
We  believe  that  he  ranged  what  be  thought  the 
more  important  and  the  more  epic  under  this 
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category,  and  that  be  omitted  to  give  any 
separate  designation  to  the  rest,  prefix- 
ing to  each  piece  (it  may  be)  its  own  title. 
Nay,  it  appears  to  us  not  at  all  improbable 
that  those  very  pieces  which  we  moderns 
call  more  peculiarly  Idyls,  were  not  compre- 
hended by  him  in  this  designation.  We  be- 
lieve that  eidvXXiov  means  a  small  image  of 
something  great :  and  that  it  was  especially 
applied  at  first  to  his  short  poems  of  the  heroic 
cast  and  character.  As  the  others  bad  no 
genuine  name  denoting  their  quality,  but  only 
the  names  of  the  Interlocutors  or  the  subjects 
(which  the  ancient  poets,  both  Greek  and 
Koman,  ofiener  omitted),  they  were  all  after  a 
while  comprehended  in  a  mass  within  one 
common  term.  That  the  term  was  invented 
long  after  the  age  of  Theocritus,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Heine  and  of  Wissowa :  but  where  is 
the  proof  of  the  fact,  or  foundation  for  the 
conjecture  1  Nobody  has  denied  that  it  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Virgil ;  and  many  have 
wondered  that  he  did  not  thus  entitle  his  Bu- 
colics, instead  x)f  calling  them  Eclogues.  And 
so  indeed  he  probably  would  have  done,  had 
he  believed  that  Theocritus  intended  any  such 
designation  for  his  Pastorals.  But  neither  he, 
nor  Calpuroius,  nor  Nemesian,  called  by  the 
name  of  Idyl  their  bucolic  poems  j-  which  they 
surely  would  have  done  if,  in  their  opinion  or 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  it  was  applicable 
to  them.  It  was  not  thought  so  when  litera- 
ture grew  up  again  in  Italy,  and  when  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  recovered  their 
lost  estates  in  the  provinces  of  poetry,  under 
the  patronage  of  Petrarca,  Boccacio,  rontanus, 
and  Mantuanus. 

Eobanus  Hessus,  a  most  voluminous  writer 
of  Latin  verses,  has  translated  much  from  the 
Greek  classics,  and  among  the  rest  some  pieces 
from  Theocritus.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
spent  several  hours  of  idleness  over  his  pages : 
but  the  further  we  proceeded,  whatever  was 
the  direction,  the  duller  and  drearier  grew  his 
unprofitable  pine-forest,  the  more  wearisome 
and  disheartening  his  flat  and  printless  sands. 
After  him,  Bruno  Sidelius,  another  German, 
was  the  first  of  the  moderns  who  conferred 
the  name  of  Idyl  on  their  Bucolics.  As  this 
word  was  enlarged  in  its  acceptation,  so  was 
another  in  another  kind  of  poetry,  namely, 
the  Paean,  which  at  first  was  appropriated  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  other  deities.  Servius,  on  the  first 
Eneid,  tells  us  that  Pindar  not  only  composed 
one  on  Zeus  of  Dodona,  but  several  in  hon- 
our of  mortals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Dithyrambic.  Elegy,  too,  in  the  commence- 
ment, was  devoted  to  grief  as  exclusively,  like 
the  nanice  and  throw :  subsequently  it  em- 
braced a  vast  variety  of  matter*,  some  of  them 


ethic  and  didactic ;  some  the  very  opposite  to 
its  institution,  inciting  to  war  and  patriotism, 
for  instance  those  of  Tyrtseus ;  and  some  to 
love  and  licentiousness,  in  which  Mimnermus 
has  been  followed  by  innumerable  disciples  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

Before  we  inspect  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus, 
one  by  one,  as  we  intend  to  do,  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  this  place  to  recapitulate  what  lit- 
tle is  known  about  him.  He  tells  us,  in  the 
epigraph  to  them,  that  there  was  another  poet 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Chios,  but  that 
he  himself  was  a  Syracusan  of  low  origin,  son 
of  Praxagoras  and  Philina.  He  calls  his  mo- 
ther motxletit}  (illustrious,)  evidently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  verse  required 
it.  There  is  no  ground  for  disbelieving  what 
he  records  of  his  temper ;  that  he  never  was 
guilty  of  detraction.  His  exact  age  is  un- 
known, and  unimportant.  One  of  the  Idyls 
is  addressed  to  the  younger  Hiero,  another  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  former  of  these 
began  his  reign  in  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-sixth Olympiad,  the  latter  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third.  In  the  sixteenth  Idyl 
the  poet  insinuates  that  the  valour  of  Hiero  was 
more  conspicuous  than  his  liberality :  on  Pto- 
lemy he  never  had  reason  to  make  any  such 
remark.  Among  bis  friends  in  Egypt  was 
Aratus,  of  whom  Cicero  and  Caesar  thought 
highly,  and  of  whose  works  both  of  them 
translated  some  parts.  Philetus  the  Coan,wa* 
another :  and  his  merit  must  also  have  been 
great ;  for  Propertius  joins  him  with  Callima- 
chus,  and  asks  permission  to  enter  the  sacred 
grove  of  poetry  in  their  company. 

Callimachi  manes  et  Coi  sacra  Philetae ! 
In  vesrruui  quasso  me  sinite  ire  nemus. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Aratus  was  more 
particularly  and  intimately  Theocritus's  friend. 
To  him  he  inscribes  the  sixth  Idyl,  describes 
his  loves  in  the  seventh,  and  borrows  from  him 
the  religious  exordium  of  the  seventeenth. 
After  he  had  resided  several  years  in  Egypt, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  died 
there. 

We  now  leave  the  man  for  the  writer,  and 
in  this  capacity  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say.  The  poems  we  possess  from  him  are 
only  a  part,  although  probably  the  best,  of 
what  he  wrote.  He  composed  hymns,  ele- 
gies, and  iambics.  Herman,  in  bis  disserta- 
tion on  hexameter  verse,  expresses  bis  wonder 
that  Virgil,  in  the  Eclogues,  should  have  de- 
serted the  practice  of  Theocritus  in  its  struc- 
ture ;  and  he  remarks,  for  instance,  the  first  in 
the  first  Idyl 

'Aiv  ti  to  tpiBvpifffta  ««(  A  mms  •  .  atrroXc  nym. 

This  pause/however,  '•  almost  as  frequent 
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in  Homer  as  in  Theocritus:  and  it  is  doubtful 
to  us,  who  indeed  have  not  counted  the  ex- 
amples, whether  any  other  pause  occurs  so 
often  in  the  Iliad.  In  reading  this  verse,  we 
do  not  pause  after  ntiv^  but  after  ytrdvQtafia  : 
but  in  the  verses  which  the  illustrious  critic 
quotes  from  Homer,  the  pause  is  precisely  in 
that  place. 

Tlovrw  tt(¥  m  irp&ra  Kopvocerai  .  .  avrap  incira 
JLcpTiv  pijyvvfttvojv  peya\a  fipiftet  .  .  afift  6c  t*  cucpas 

Although  the  pause  is  greatly  more  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  hexameter  than  in  the  La- 
tin, yet  Hermann  must  have  taken  up  VirgiPs 
Eclogues  very  inattentively  in  making  his  re-" 
mark.  For  that  which  he  wonders  the  Ro- 
man has  imitated  so  sparingly  from  the  Syra- 
cusan,  occurs  quite  frequently  enough  in  Vir- 
gil, and  rather  too  frequently  in  Theocritus. 
It  may  be  tedious  to  the  inaccurate  and  neg- 
ligent ;  it  may  be  tedious  to  those  whose  read- 
ing is  only  a  species  of  dissipation,  and  to 
whom  ears  have  been  given  only  as  orna- 
ments; nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
"we  have  taken  some  trouble  to  establish  our 
position  in  regard  to  the  Eclogues,  and  the 
instances  are  given  below.* 


*  Eel.  i.,  containing  83  verses. 
Namque  erit  Ule  mihi  semper  deus  .  . 
Non  eqtiidem  invideo,  miror  magis  .  . 
Ite  mere,  felix  quondam,  pecus  .  . 

Eel.  ii.  73  verses. 
Atque  superba  fastidia  .  . 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare  .  . 
Bina  die  sic  cant  ovis  ubcra  .  . 
Heu,  heu !  quid  volui  uiisero  mini  .  . 

Eel.  ill.  Ill  verses. 
Die  mihi,  Damcpta,  cujum  pecus  .  . 
Infelix,  O  semper  oves  pecus  .  . 
Et,  si  non  aliqua  nocnisses  .  . 
Si  nescis,  meus  ille  caper  fuit .  . 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus  .  . 
Parta  mese  Veneri  sunt  muneta  .  . 
Pollio  et  ipse  tacit  nova  carmina  .  . 
Parcite,  oves,  nimium  procedere  .  . 

Eel.  v.  86  verses. 
Sive  antro  potius  succedimus  .  . 
Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina  .  . 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine  .  . 
Heec  eadem  docuit  cujum  pecus  .  . 

Eel.  vi.  86  verses. 
Cum  canerem  reges  et  prselia  .  . 
iEgle  Naladum  pulcherrima  .  .        , 
Carmina  quae  vultis  cognoscite  .  . 
Aut  aliquam  in  magno  sequitur  grege  • 
Errabunda  bovis  vestigia  .  . 
Huo  cursu  deserta  petiverit .  . 

Eel.  vii.  70  verses. 
Ambo  florentes  oetatibus  .  . 
Vir  grcgis  ipse  cader  deerraverat  .  . 
Aspicio ;  ille  nbi  me  contra  videt  .  . 
Nymphae  noster  amor  Lebethrides  .  . 
Quale  meo  Codro  concedite  .  . 
Setosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi  .  . 
Ite  domum  pasti,  si  quis  pudor  .  . 
Aut  si  ultra  placitum  laudarit  .  . 
Si  fcetura  greeem  suppleverit .  . 


In  Theocritus  it  is  not  this  usage  which  is 
so  remarkable ;  it  is  the  abundance  and  exu- 
berance of  dactyls.  They  hurry  on  one  af- 
ter another,  like  the  waves  of  a  clear  and  ra- 
pid brook  in  the  sunshine,  reflecting  all  things 
the  most  beautiful  in  nature,  but  not  resting 
upon  any. 

Idyl  I. 

Of  all  the  poetry  in  all  languages  that  of 
Theocritus  is  the  most  fluent  and  easy  ;  but  if 
only  this  Idyl  were  extant,  it  would  be  rather 
memorable  for  a  weak  imitation  of  it  by  Vir- 
gil, and  a  beautiful  one  by  Milton,  than  for 
any  great  merit  beyond  the  harmony  of  its 
verse.  Indeed  it  opens  with  such  sounds  as 
Pan  himself  in  a  prelude  on  his  pipe  might 
have  produced.  The  dialogue  is  between 
Thyrsis  and  a  goatherd.  Here  is  much  of 
appropriate  description :  but  it  appears  un- 
suitable to  the  character  and  condition  of  a 
goatherd  to  offer  so  large  a  reward  as  he  of- 
fers for  singing  a  song.  "  If  you  will  sing  as 
you  sang  in  the  contest  with  the  Lybian  shep- 
herd Chromis,  I  will  reward  you  with  a  goat, 
mother  of  two  kids,  which  goat  you  may 
milk  thrice  a  day ;  for,  though  she  suckles  two 
kids,  she  has  milk  enough  left  for  two  pails." 

We  often  hear  that  such  or  such  a  thing  "  is 
not  worth  an  old  song."  Alas !  how  very  few 
things  are !  What  precious  recollections  do 
some  of  them  awaken !  What  pleasurable 
tears  do  they  excite !  They  purify  the  stream 
of  life ;  they  can  delay  it  on  its  shelves  and 


Solstitium  pecori  defendite  .  . 
Populus  Aleidffi  gratissima  .  . 
Fraxinus  in  sylvis  pulcherrima  .  . 

Eel.  viii.  109  verses. 
Sive  oram  Illyrici  legis  eequoris  .  . 
A  te  principium,  tibi  desinet  .  . 
Carmina  ccepta  tuis,  atque  hanc  sine  .  . 
Nascere  prreque  fiiera  veniens  age  .  * 
Omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare  .  . 
Desine  Msenalios  jam  desine  .  . 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina  .  . 
Transque  caput  jace ;  ne  respexeris  .  . 

Eel.  ix.  67  verses. 

Heu  cadit  in  quemquam  tantum  scelus  .  . 

Tityre  dum  redeo,  hrevis  est  via  .  . 

Et  potum  pastas  age  Tityre  .  . 

Pierides,  sunt  at  mihi  carmina  .  . 

Omnia  fert  setas,  animum  quoque  .  . 

Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina  .  . 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via  .  . 

Incipit  apparere  Bianoris  .  . 
Eel.  x.  77  verses. 

Nam  neque  Parnassi,  vobis  juga  .  . 

Omnes  trade  amor  iste  rogant  tibi  .  . 
Instances  of  the  cadence  are  not  wanting  in  the 
Eneid.    The  fourth  book,  the  most  elaborate  of  all, 
exhibits  them. 

"  Tempora,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus".  . 
And  again  in  the  last  lines,  with  only  one  inter- 
posed. 

u  Develat,  et  supra  caput  adstitit . . 

Sic  ait  et  dextra  crinem  secat." 
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rapids ;  they  can  turn  it  back  again  to  the  soft 
moss  amidst  which  its  sources  issue. 

But  we  mast  not  so  suddenly  quit  the  gen- 
erous goatherd :  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  him  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  these  re- 
flections. He  is  ready  to  give  not  only  a  mar- 
vellously fine  goat  for  the  repetition  of  a  song, 
but  a  commodity  of  much  higher  value  in 
addition ;  a  deep  capacious  cup  of  the  most 
elaborate  workmanship,  carved  and  painted  in 
several  compartments.  Let  us  look  closely 
at  these.  The  first  contains  a  woman  in  a  veil 
and  fillet :  near  her  are  two  young  suitors  who 
throw  fierce  words  one  against  the  other :  she 
never  minds  them,  but  smiles  upon  each  al- 
ternately. Surely  no  cup,  not  even  a  magic- 
al one,  could  express  all  this.  But  they  con- 
tinue  to  carry  on  their  ill-will.  In  the  next 
place  is  an  old  fisherman  on  a  rock,  from 
which  he  is  hauling  his  net.  Not  far  from 
him  is  a  vineyard,  laden  with  purple  grapes. 
A  little  boy  is  watching  them  near  the  boun- 
dary-hedge, while  a  couple  of  foxes  are  about 
their  business :  one  walking  through  the  rows 
of  vines,  picking  out  the  ripe  grapes  as  he 
goes  along  ;  the  other  devising  mischief  to  the 
boy's  wallet,  and  declaring  on  the  word  of  a 
fox  that  he  will  never  quit  the  premises  until 
he  has  captured  the  breakfast  therein  deposit- 
ed. The  song  is  deferred  no  longer :  and  a 
capital  song  it  is :  but  the  goatherd  has  well 
paid  the  piper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trans- 
cribe the  verses  which  Virgil  and  Milton  have 
imitated. 

Nam  neque  Parnassi  vobis  juga  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  facere,  neque  Aonia  Aganippe. 

Virgil  himself  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
certainly  not  detained  in  any  of  these  places. 
Let  us  try  whether  we  cannot  come  toward 
the  original  with  no  greater  deviation,  and 
somewhat  less  dulness. 

Where  were  ye,  O  ye  nymphs !  when  Daphnis 

died? 
For  not  on  Pindus  were  ye,  not  beside 
Peneus  in  his  softer  glades,  nor  where 
Acis  might  well  expect  you,  once  your  care, 
Bat  neither  Acis  did  your  steps  detain, 
Nor  strong  Anapus  rushing  forth  amain, 
Nor  high-brow'd  Etna  with  her  forest  chain. 

Harmonious  as  are  the  verses  of  Theocritus, 
the  Greek  language  itself  could  not  bear  him 
above  Milton  in  his  Lycidas.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  imitate  the  versification  of 
Tasso's  Aminta,  employing  rhyme  where  it 
is  ready  at  hand,  and  permitting  his  verses  to 
be  longer  or  shorter,  as  may  happen.  They 
are  never  deficient  in  sweetness,  taken  sepa- 
rately, and  never  at  the  close  of  a  sentence 
disappoint  us.  However,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  clashing  of  irreconcileable  mytho- 

vol.  xxx.  12 


logies.  Neither  in  a  poem  nor  in  a  picture 
do  we  see  willingly  the  Nymphs  and  the 
Druids  together :  Saint  Peter  comes  even 
more  inopportunely:  and  although  in  the 
midst  of  such  scenery,  we  may  be  prepared 
against  wolves  with  their  own  heads  and 
44  maws"  and  "privy  paws"  yet  we  deprecate 
them  when  they  appear  with  a  bishop's;  they 
are  then  an  over-match  for  us.  The  ancients 
could  not  readily  run  into  such  errors.  Yet 
something  of  a  kind  not  very  dissimilar  may 
be  objected  to  Virgil. 

Venit  Apollo, 
*  Galle !  quid  insanis  V  inquit. 

When  the  poet  says,  "  Cynthius  aurem  vellit 
et  admonuit,"  we  are  aware  that  it  is  merely  a 
form  of  phraseology :  but  among  those  who, 
in  Virgil  s  age,  believed  in  Apollo,  not  one 
believed  that  he  held  a  conversation  with 
Gallus  The  time  for  these  familiarities  of 
gods  with  mortals  had  long  been  over, 
Nee  se  contingi  patiuntur  lumine  claro. 

There  was  only  one  of  them  who  could 
still  alight  without  suspicion  among  the 
poets.  Phoebus  had  become  a  mockery,  a 
by-word :  but  there  never  will  be  a  time, 
probably,  when  Love  shall  lose  his  personality, 
or  be  wished  out  of  the  way  if  be  has  crept 
into  a  poem.  But  the  poem  must  be  a  little 
temple  of  his  own,  admitting  no  other  occu- 
pant or  agent  beside  himself  and  (at  most) 
two  worshippers. 

To  return  to  this  first  Idyl.  Theocritus 
may  be  censured  for  representing  a  continuity 
of  action  in  one  graven  piece,  where  the  girl 
smiles  on  two  young  men  alternately.  But 
his  defence  is  ready.  He  would  induce  the 
belief  that,  on  looking  at  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship,  we  must  necessarily  know  not 
only  what  is  passing,  but  also  what  is  past 
and  what  is  to  come.  We  see  the  two  foxes 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  enter  into  their  minds 
and  machinations.  We  swear  to  the  wicked- 
est of  the  two  that  we  will  keep  his  secret, 
and  that  we  will  help  him  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  when  he  declares  ((pan)  that  he 
will  have  the  boy's  breakfast.  Perhaps  we 
might  not  be  so  steadily  his  partisan,  if  the 
boy  himself  were  not  meditating  an  ill  turn 
to  another  creature.  He  is  busy  in  making  a 
little  cage  for  the  cicala.  Do  we  never  see 
the  past  and  the  future  in  the  pictures  of 
Edwin  Landseer,  who  exercises  over  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air  an  un- 
divided, unlimited  dominion  ?    *<**  *oo*  tsyrw. 

We  shall  abstain,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  this 
Review,  from  verbal  criticism,  for  which  the 
judicious  editor,  after  many  other  great 
scholars,  has  left  but  little  room:  but  we 
cannot  consent  with  htm  to  omit  the    one 
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hundred  and  twentieth  verse,  merely  because 
we  find  it  in  the  fifth  Idyl,  nor  because  he 
tells  us  it  is  rejected  in  the  best  editions. 
Verses  have  been  repeated  both  by  Lucretius 
and  by  Virgil.  In  the  present  case  the  sen 
tence,  without  it,  seems  obtruncated,  and 
wants  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  Theocritus, 
which  is  complete  and  perfect  with  it  In 
the  two  last  verses  are  cues  xwai<?aL  Qti  ^ 
oxtQxaoiiTe.  Speaking  to  the  she-goats  he 
could  not  well  say  a*,  which  could  only  be 
said  in  speaking  of  them.  Probably  the  right 
reading  is  <5fo,  although  we  believe  there* is 
no  authority  for  it.  The  repetition  of  that 
word  is  graceful,  and  adds  to  the  sense, 
"Come  hither,  Kissaitha!  milk  this  one: 
but  you  others !  do  not  leap  about  here,  lest, 
kc.  The  poet  tells  us  he  will  hereafter 
sing  more  sweetly :  it  is  much  to  say;  but  he 
will  keep  his  promise :  he  speaks  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Thyrsis.  When  the  goatherd  gives 
the  cup  to  the  shepherd  he  wishes  his  mouth 
to  be  filled  with  honey,  and  with  the  honey- 
comb/ 

Idyl  II. 
h  a  monologue,  and  not  bucolic  Cimetha, 
an  enchantress,  is  in  love  with  Delphis.  The 
poem  it  curious,  containing  a  complete  ays* 
tern  of  incantation  as  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
Out  of  two  verses,  by  no  means  remarkable, 
Virgil  has  framed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  his  works.  Whether  the  Idyl  was  in 
this  particular  copied  from  Apollonius,  or 
whether  he  in  the  Argonauttcs  had  it  before 
bim,  is  uncertain.  Neither  of  them  is  so 
admirable  as, 

Sylvwque  et  sseva  quierant 

JEquora. 

At  Don  infelix  animi  Phoenissa ;  Deque  unquam 

Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  nocUm 

Accipit :  ingeminant  curse,  rursusque  resurgens 

Seevit  amor. 

The  woods  aud  stormy  waves  were  now  at  rest, 

But  not  the  hapless  Dido ;  never  sank 

She  into  sleep,  never  received  the  night 

Into  her  bosom ;  grief  redoubled  grief, 

And  love  sprang  up  more  fierce  the  more  represt. 

Idyl  III. 
A  goatherd,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
declares  his  love,  with  prayers  and  expostu- 
lations, praises  and  reproaches,  to  Amaryllis. 
The  restlessness  of  passion  never  was  better 
expressed.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  are 
copied  by  Virgil,  with  extremely  ill  success. 

Quod  potui,  puero  sylvestri  ex  arbore  lecta 
Aurea  mala  decern  misi,  eras  altera  mittam. 

How  poor  is  quod  potui  /  and  what  a  se- 
lection (lecta)  is  that  of  crabs!  moreover, 
these  were  sent  as  a  present  (misi),  and  not 
oitred  in  penon.    There  is  not  even  the  ac- 


tion, such  as  it  is,  but  merely  the  fiat  relation 
of  it.  Instead  of  a  narration  about  sending 
these  precious  crabs,  and  the  promise  of  as 
many  more  on  the  morrow,  here  in  Theocri- 
tus the  attentive  lover  says,  "  Behold !  I  bring 
you  ten  apples.  I  gathered  them  myself 
from  the  tree  whence  you  desired  me  to  gath- 
er them :  to-morrow  I  will  bring  you  more. 
Look  upon  my  soul-tormenting  grief !  I  wish 
I  were  a  bee,  that  I  might  come  into  your 
grotto,  penetrating  through  the  ivy  and  fern, 
however  thick  about  you/9  Springing  up 
and  away  from  his  dejection  and  supplication* 
he  adds  wildly, 

No*  tyvuv  tow  Epura :  /?af>t;  $tw  9  pi  X* atr«f 

Ma<r<W  edijXa£f,  fyvpu  6c  piv  trpttyt  par  rip.* 

Now  know  I  Love,  a  cruel  God,  who  drew 
A  lioness's  teat,  and  in  the  forest  grew. 

Virgil  has  amplified  the  passage  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor :  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 
Ismarus  aut  Rhodope  aut  extremi  Garamantes 
Nee  generis  nostri  puerum  nee  sanguinis  edunt. 

Where  is  the  difference  of  meaning  here  be- 
tween genus  and  sanguis  1  And  why  all 
this  bustle  about  Ismarus  and  Rhodope  and 
the  Garamantes  1  A  lioness  in  an  oak  forest 
stands  in  place  of  them  all,  and  much  better. 
Love  being  the  deity,  not  the  passion,  qui 
would  have  been  better  than  quid,  both  in 
propriety  and  in  sound.     There  follows, 

Alter  ab  undecimo  jam  turn  me  ceperat  annus. 

This  is  among  the  most  faulty  expressions  in 
Virgil.  The  words  turn  me  jam  sound  wood- 
en ly  :  and  me  ceperat  annus  is  scarcely  Latin. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  mi :  the  simple  e  was 
often  written  for  the  diphthong.  There  has 
been  a  doubt  regarding  the  exact  meaning : 
but  this  should  raise  none.  The  meaning  is, 
"  I  was  entering  my  ninth  year."  Unus  ab 
undecimo  would  be  the  tenth :  of  course  alter 
ab  undecimo  must  be  the  ninth.  Virgil  is  a  lit- 
tle more  happy  in  his  translations  from  Theo- 
critus than  he  is  in  those  from  Homer.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  only  school-exercises, 
too  many,  and  (in  bis  opinion)  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  zealous  for  the 
great  Roman  poet,  gives  him  the  preference 
over  Homer  in  every  instance  where  he  baa 
copied  him.  But  in  fact  there  is  nowhere  a 
sentence,  and  only  a  single  verse  anywhere, 
in  which  he  rises  to  an  equality  with  his  mas- 
ter.    He  says  of  Fame, 

Ingrediturque  solo  et  caput  inter  sidera  condit. 
The  noblest  verse  in  the  Latin  language. 


*  We  have  given  not  the  editor's  but  our  own 
punctuation  :  none  after  Bens :  for  if  there  were  any 
in  that  place,  we  should  have  wished  the  words  were 
fiapw  Bco9. 
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Tdyl  IV. 
Battus  and  Corydon.*    The  greater  "J>art 
is  tedious.     But  at  verse  thirty-eight  hegins  a 
tender  grief  of  Battus   on  the  death  of  his 
Amaryllis.    Corydon  attempts  to  console  him 
*l  You  must  be  of  good  courage,  my  dear  Bat- 
tus !  Things  may  go  better  with  you  another 
day."     To  which  natural  and  brief  reflection 
we  believe  all  editions  have  added  two  verses, 
as  spoken  by   Corydon.     Nevertheless,    we 
inspect  that  Theocritus  gave  the  following 
one  to  Battus,  and  that  he  says  in  reply,  or 
rather  in  refutation,  "  There  are  hopes  in  the 
living,  but  the  dead  leave  us  none."     Then, 
says  Corydon,    "The  skies  are   sometimes 
serene  and  sometimes  rainy."      Battus    is 
comforted  $  he  adds  but  Gaga™ ;  for  he  per- 
ceives on  a  sudden  that  the  calves  are  nib* 
Wing  the  olives.     Good  Battus  has  forgotten 
at  once  all  his  wishes  and  regrets  for  Amaryl- 
lis, and  would  rather  have  a  stout  cudgel. 
His  animosity  soon  subsides,  however,  ana  he 
asks  Corydon  an  odd  question  about  an  old 
shepherd,  which  Corydon  answers  to  his  satis- 
faction and  delight 

Idyl  V. 
Comatas,  a  goatherd,  and  Lacon,  a  shep- 
herd, accuse  one  another  of  thievery.  They 
carry  on  their  recriminations  with  much  spi- 
rit :  but  the  beauty  of  the  verses  could  alone 
make  the  contest  tolerable.  After  the  for- 
tieth are  several  which  Virgil  has  imitated, 
with  little  honour  to  his  selection.  Theo- 
critus, always  harmonious,  is  invariably  the 
most  so  in  description.  This  is,  however, 
too  long  continued  in  many  places :  but  here 
we  might  wish  it  had  begun  earlier  and  last- 
ed  longer.    Lacon  says, 

Sweeter  beneath  this  olive  will  you  sing, 
By  the  grove-side  and  by  the  running  spring, 
Where  grows  the  grass  in  bedded  tufts,  and 

where 
The  shrill  cicala  shakes  the  slumberous  air. 

This  is  somewhat  bolder  than  the  original 
will  warrant,  but  not  quite  so  bold  as  Virgil's 
*  rumpunt  arbusta  cicada;."  It  is  followed 
by  what  may  be  well  in  character  with  two 
shepherds  of  Sibaris,  but  what  has  neither 
pleasantry  nor  novelty  to  recommend  it :  and 
the  answer  would  have  come  with  much  bet- 


•  The  close  of  verse  thirty-one  is  printed  &  r« 
Zmnvdos:  in  other  editions  <&  Za«v*0<*.  Perhaps 
both  are  wrong.  The  first  syllable  of  Zokv*$os  is 
short,  which  is  against  the  latter  reading ;  and  n 
would  be  long  before  Z,  which  is  against  the  former. 
Might  not  a  shepherd  who  uses  the  Doric  dialect 
have  said  AarwS»$.  We  have  heard  of  a  coin  in- 
scribed Aa<v*$«oi,.  In  Virgil  we  read  nemoraa  Za- 
cfnthot:  but  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should 
have  written  the  word  with  a  Z. 


ter  grace  uninterrupted.  Comatas,  after  re- 
minding Lacon  of  a  very  untoward  action  in 
which  both  were  implicated,  thus  replies : 

I  will  not  thither :  cypresses  are  here, 

Oaks,  and  two  springs  that  gurgle  cool  and 

clear, 
And  bees  are  flying  for  their  hives,  and  through 
The  shady  branches  birds  their  talk  pursue. 

They  both  keep  their  places  and  loot  out 
for  an  arbitrator  to  decide  on.  the  merit  of 
their  songs.  Morson,  a  woodman,  is  splitting 
a  tree  near  them;  and  they  call  him. 
There  is  something  very  dramatic  in  their 
appeal,  and  in  the  objurgation  that  follows. 
The  contest  is  carried  on  in  extemporary 
verses,  two  at  a  time.  After  several,  Coma- 
tas says,  "  All  mv  she-goats,  excepting  two, 
are  bearers  of  twins :  nevertheless,  a  girl  who 
Bees  me  among  them  says, '  Unfortunate  crea- 
ture !  do  you  milk  them  all  yourself!1 w  La- 
con,  as  the  words  now  stand,  replies, u  Pheu  ! 
pheuV  an  exclamation  which  among  the 
tragedians  expresses  grief  and  anguish,  but 
which  here  signifies  Psha,  psha.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  Comatas  had  attempted  to 
make  Lacon  jealous,  by  telling  him  how  sor- 
ry the  girl  was  that  he  should  milk  the  goats 
himself  without  anybody  to  help  him.  La- 
con in  return  is  ready  to  show  that  he  also 
had  his  good  fortune.  There  is  reason  there- 
fore to  suspect  that  the  name  Jaxw  should 
be  dafuuv ;  because  from  all  that  precedes 
we  may  suppose  that  Lacon  was  never  pos- 
sessed of  such  wealth,  and  that  Comatas 
would  have  turned  him  into  ridicule  if  he  had 
boasted  of  it.  "Psha!  psha!  you  are  a 
grand  personage  with  your  twin-bearing 
goats,  no  doubt !  but  you  milk  tbem  your- 
self: now  Damon  is  richer  than  you  are :  he 
fills  pretty  nearly  twenty  hampers  with 
cheeses,  and 

Top  arapo*  ev  ardsai.  * 

This  impersonation  seems  to  us  indubitable 
from  the  Mowing  speech  of  Lacon.    Not* 
to  be  teased  any  more  after  he  had  been' 
taunted  by  Comatas,  that  Clearista,  although 
he  was  a  goatherd,  threw  apples  at  him,  and 
began  to  sing  the  moment  he  drove  his  herd 
by  her,  Lacon,  out  of  patience  at  last,  says, 
"  Cratidas  makes  me  wild  with  thnt  beautiful 
hair  about  the  neck."    There  could   have 
been  no  room  for  this  if  he  had  spoken  of - 
himself,  however  insatiable.    For,  in  a  later 
verse,  Cratidas  seems  already  to  have  made 
room  for  another. 

'AXV  eyoi  Eufirjdevg  eQctfuxt,  peya. 

Finding  Damon  here  in  Theocritus,  we 
may  account  for  his  appeararice  in  VirgtL 
No  Greek  letters  are  more  easily  mistaken 
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one  for  the  other  than  the  capital  A  for  ^, 
and  the  small  x  for  p.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  verse,  Comatas  boasts  ofpossessing 
a  cup  sculptured  by  Praxiteles.  This  is  no 
very  grave  absurdity  in  such  a  braggart :  it 
suits  the  character.  Virgil  who  had  none  to 
support  for  his  shepherd,  makes  him  state 
that  his  is  only  "  divini  opus  Alcimedontis ." 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  no 
other  Idyl  contains  so  many  passages  after  the 
fourth  foot,  which  Hermann  calls  bucolic: 
nearly  half  of  the  verses  have  this  cadence. 

Idyl  VI. 
This  is  dramatic,  and  is  addressed  to  A  ra- 
tals. The  shepherds,  Dameetas  and  Daphnis, 
had  driven  their  flocks  into  one  place,  and, 
sitting  by  a* fountain,  began  a  song  about 
Polyphemus  and  Galatea.  Daphnis  acts  the 
character  of  Galatet,  Daraaetus  of  Polyphe- 
mus. The  various  devices  of  the  gigantic 
shepherd  to  make  her  jealous,  and  his  confi- 
dence of  success  in  putting  them  into  prac- 
tice, is  very  amusing.  His  slyness  in  giving 
a  secret  sign  to  set  the  dog  at  her,  and  the 
dog  knowing  that  he  loved  her  in  his  heart, 
and  pushing  his  nose  against  her  thigh  instead 
of  biting  her,  are  such  touches  of  true  poetry, 
as  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  pastorals. — In 
the  midst  of  these  our  poet  has  been  thought 
to  have  committed  one  anachronism.  But 
where  Galatea  is  said  to  have  mistaken  the 
game,  when 

Cpsvysi  qnXeoPTa  xcu  ov  (ptleovxa  duaxsi 
Kai  xov  ano  yoatuftag  xivei  hOor, 

...Seeks  him  who  loves  not,   him  who  loves 

avoids : 
And  makes  false  moves, 

the  herself  is  not  represented  as  the  speaker, 
nor  is  Polyphemus,  but  Daphnis.  It  is  only 
at  the  next  speech  that  either  of  the  charac- 
ters comes  forth  in  person  :  here  Darasetus  is 
the  Polyphemus,  and  acts  his  part  admirably. 

Idyl  VII. 
The  last  was  different  in  its  form  and  char, 
acter  from  the  five  preceding  :  the  present  is 
more  different  still.  The  poet,  on  his  road 
to  Alexandria  with  Eucritus  and  Amyntas, 
meets  Phrasidamus  and  Antigenes,  and  is  in- 
vited to  accompany  them  to  the  festival  of  Ce- 
res, called  Tbalysia.  He  falls  in  with  Lycidas 
of  Cidon,  and  they  relate  their  love-stories. 
This  Idyl  closes  with  a  description  of  sum- 
mer just  declining  into  autumn.  The  invo- 
cation to  the  Nymphs  is  in  the  spirit  of  Pindar. 


iDTt  VIII.* 

The  subject  is  a  contest  in  singing  between 
Menalcas  and  Daphnis,  for  a  pipe.  Here  are 
some  verses  of  exquisite  simplicity,  which 
Virgil  has  most  clumsily  translated. 

Ego  hunc  vimlum,  ne  forte  recuses,  &c 
De  grege  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecum, 
Est  mini  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  noverca, 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecu$...alter  et  Jutdou 

It  is  evident  that  Virgil  means  by  pecus  the 
sheep  only :  pecora  at  this  day  means  an  ewe 
in  Italian.  Virgil's  Menalcas  had  no  objection 
to  the  robbery,  but  was  afraid  of  the  chas- 
tisement. 

The  Menalcus  of  Theocritus  says,  "  I  will 
never  lay  what  belongs  to  my  father;  but  I 
have  a  pipe  which  I  made  myself;"  and  ac- 
cording to  his  account  of  it,  it  was  no  ordi- 
nary piece  of  workmanship.  Damsetas,  it 
appears,  had  made  exactly  such  another,  quite 
as  good,  and  the  cane  of  which  it  was  made 
cut  his  finger  in  making  it.  They  carry  on 
the  contest  in  such  sweet  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters as  never  were  heard  before  or  since : 
but  they  finish  with  hexameters  alone.  The 
prize  is  awarded  to  Daphnis  by  the  goatherd, 
who  is  arbitrator.  He  must  have  been  a 
goatherd  of  uncommonly  fine  discernment : 
the  match  seems  equal :  perhaps  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses  turned  the  balance. 

AlX  frno  t5  netqa  tccF  aoofwtt  ayrotg  e)p>r  tv, 
Svvofta  fiaV  sqoowv,  xav  2ixelav  &g  aXa. 

Of  these,  as  of  those  above,  we  can  only 
give  the  meaning :  he  who  can  give  a  repre- 
sentation of  them  can  give  a  representation  of 
the  sea-breezes. 

It  never  was  my  wish  to  have  possest 
The  land  of  Felops  and  his  golden  store ; 

But  only,  as  1  hold  you  to  my  breast, 
Glance  at  our  sheep  and  our  Sicilian  shore. 

Idyl  IX. 
Again  Menalcas  and  Daphnis;  but  they 
must  both  have  taken  cold. 

Idyl  X. 
Milo  and  Battus  are  reapers.     Milo  asks 
Battus  what  ails  him,  that  he  can  neither 
draw  a  straight  furrow  nor  reap  like  his  neigh- 


*  The  two  first  lines  are  the  least  pleasant  to  our 
ear  of  any  in  this  melodious  poet. 

dacpvidt,  nib  /orpif  \vTi...avvijrr6T0  (tovxoltoivr* 
Mala  vBfuov  6g  qpa|vT«,  &C. 

'Qs  jam  is  found  in  all  editions ;  but  Pierson  has 
suggested  Ata<pavrt.  Diophantus  was  a  friend  of 
Theocritus,  addressed  in  Idyl  XXI. 
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boon.  For  simplicity  none  of  the  pastorals 
is  more  delightful,  and  it  abounds  in  rustic 
irony. 

Idyl  XL 
is  addressed  to'Nikias  of  Miletus,  and  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  Sicily,  by  the  words 
6  Kvxloy  6  natf  tya*.  It  describes  the  love 
of  Polyphemus  for  Galatea,  his  appeal  to  her, 
his  promises  (to  the  extent  of  eleven  kids  and 
four  bear-cubs),  and  his  boast  that,  if  he  can- 
not have  her,  he  can  find  another  perhaps 
more  beautiful;  for  that  many  are  ready 
enough  to  play  with  him,  challenging  him  to 
that  effect,  and  giggling  (xixtyorti)  when  he 
listens  to  them.  Virgil  s  imitation  of  this 
Idyl  is  extremely,  and  more  than  usually, 
feeble.  The  last  verse,  however,  of  The* 
ocritus,  is  somewhat  flat* 

Idyl  XII. 
We  now  arrive  at  the  first  of  those  Idyls, 
of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  so  perti- 
naciously disputed.!  And  why?  Because 
forsooth  it  pleased  the  author  to  compose  it  in 
the  Ionic  dialect.  Did  Burns,  who  wrote 
mostly  in  the  Scottish,  write  nothing  in  the 
English  1  With  how  much  better  reason  has 
the  competitor  of  Apollonius  and  Callimachus 
deserted  the  Doric  occasionally !  Meleager, 
and  other  writers  of  inscriptions,  mix  fre- 
quently Ionic  forms  with  Doric.  In  fact,  the 
most  accurate  explorers  must  come  at  last  to 
the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  pastoral  por- 
tion of  these  Idyls,  scarcely  a  single  one  is 
composed  throughout  of  unmingled  Doric. 
The  ear  that  is  accustomed  to  the  exuberant 
flow  of  Theocritus,  will  never  reject  as  spu- 
rious this  melodious  and  graceful  poem. 
Here,  and  particularly  toward  the  conclusion, 
as  very  often  elsewhere,  he  writes  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Pindar,  while  he  celebrates  the 
loves  extolled  by  Plato. 

Idyl  XIII. 
is  addrest  to  Nikias,  as  the  eleventh  was.    It 

*  (>aov  Se  Siay'  ^  XQV(T0V  edwxev. 
u  He  lived  more  pleasantly  than  if  he  had  given  gold 
for  it." 
This  is  barely  sense;   nor  can  it  be  improved 
without  a  bold  substitution. 

Such  terminations  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
our  poet ;  for  example, 

Idyl    1.     h\\a   fia^cy  pot.     Idyl  2.     iavov  syo)   &r}v. 

Idyl  3.    ii  $t\tti<;  pc9  and,  three  lines  further  on, 

OVVtK     t^b>  ptV9     StC. 

fThe  title  of  this  is  Jites,  which  among  the 
Thewalians  was  what,  according  to  the  poet  in  v. 
13,  currvstAo*  was  among  ■  the  Spartans ;   the  one 

Kapa  to  to  v  ipoifuvov  eicrxctf,  the  Other  from  txaitmv  roy 
iomra  roi  ayanutpTt. 


is  not  a  dialogue:  it  w  a  narrative  of  the 
loss  of  Hylas.  The  same  story  is  related  by 
Propertius  in  the  most  beautiful  of  his  elegies. 

Idyl  XIV. 
is  entitled  Cynisca's  Love,  and  is  a  dialogue 
between  her  husband  JBschinesand  his  friend 
Thyonichus.  Cynisca  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Lucos.  At  an  entertainment  given  by  JEs- 
chines,  a  very  mischievous  guest,  one  Apis, 
sings  about  a  wolf  (Avxog),  who  was  quite 
charming.  jEschines  had  had  some  reason 
for  jealousy  before.  Hearing  Cynisca  sigh 
at  the  name  of  Lucos,  he  can  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  gives  her  a  slap  in  the  face,  then 
another,  and  so  forth,  until  she  runs  out  of 
the  house,  and  takes  refuge  with  her  Lucos 
day  and  night.  All  this  the  husband  relates 
to  Thyonichus*;  and  the  verses  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-eighth,  BaXne  yiXov, 
are  very  laughable.  Thyonichus  advises  that 
so  able  a  boxer  should  enter  the  service  of 
Ptolemy. 

Idyl  XV. 
The  Syracusan  Gossips.  Never  was  there 
so  exact  or  so  delightful  a  description  of  such 
characters.  There  is  a  little  diversity,  quite 
enough,  between  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo. 
Praxinoe  is  fond  of  dress ;  conceited,  ignorant, 
rash,  abusive  in  her  remarks  on  her  husband, 
ambitious  to  display  her  knowledge  as  well 
as  her  finery,  and  talking  absurdly  on  what 
she  sees  about  her  at  the  festival  of  Adonis. 
Gorgo  is  desirous  of  insinuating  her  habits  of 
industry.  There  are  five  speakers :  Gorgo, 
Praxinoe',  Eunoe,  an  old  woman  and  a  tra- 
veller, beside  a  singing  girl,  who  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  party  or  the  dialogue.  "  Gor- 
go :  Don't  talk  in  this  way  against  your  hus- 
band while  your  baby  is  by.  See  how  he  is 
looking  at  you.  Praxinot :  Sprightly,  my 
pretty  Zopyrion !  I  am  not  talking  of  papa. 
Gor. :  By  Proserpine !  he  understands  you. 
Papa  is  a  jewel  of  a  papa."  After  a  good 
deal  of  tattle,  they  are  setting  out  for  the  fair, 
and  the  child  shows  a  strong  desire  to  be  of 
the  party.  Gor. :  "  1  can't  take  you,  darling ! 
There's  a  hobgoblin  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door;  and  there's  a  biting  horse.  Ay,  ay, 
cry  to  your  heart's  content.  Do  you  think  I 
would  have  you  lamed  for  life  1  Come, 
come  5  let  us  be  off."  Laughter  is  irrepres- 
sible at  their  mishaps  and  exclamations  in  the 
crowd.  This  poem,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  verses,  is  the  longest  in 
Theocritus,  excepting  the  heroics  on  Her- 
cules. The  comic  is  varied  and  relieved  by 
the  song  of  a  girl  on  Adonis.  She  notices' 
everything  she  sees,  and  describes  it  as  it  ap- 
pears to  her.    After  an  invocation  to  Venus, 
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she  has  a  compHmem  for  Bemfoe,  not  with- 
eat  ail  eye  to  tbe  candied  flowen  and  white 
pastry,  and  toe  pretty  little  baskets  containing 
mossy  gardens  and  waxwork  Adonises,  and 
tiny  Loves  flying  over, 

TL<*tu>»tiu9  vtipvyw  wtiptitptiKH  6$ov'  a*'  5£o>. 

Like  the  young  nightingales,  some  nestling  dose, 
Some  plying  the  freak  wiag  from  bough  to  bough. 

Idyl  XVI. 
The  Graces.  Here  Hiero  is  reminded  how 
becoming  is  liberality  in  the  rich  and  power- 
ful ;  and  here  is  sometimes  a  plaintive  under- 
song in  the  praise.  The  attributes  of  the 
Graces  were  manifold :  the  poet  has  them  in 
view  principally  as  the  distributors  of  just 
rewards.  We  have  noticed  the  resemblance 
he  often  bears  to  Pindar :  nowhere  is  it  so 
_  striking  as  in  this  and  the  next.  The  best  of 
Pindars  odes  is  not  more  energetic  through- 
out :  none  of  them  surpasses  these  two  in  the 
chief  qualities  of  that  admirable  poet ;  rejec- 
tion of  what  is  light  and  minute,  disdain  of 
what  is  trivial,  and  selection  of  those  blocks 
from  the  quarry  which  will  bear  strong 
'strokes  of  the  hammer  and  retain  all  tbe 
marks  of  the  chisel.  Of  what  we  understand 
by  sublimity  he  has  little ;  but  he  moves  in 
the  calm  majesty  of  an  elevated  mind.  Of 
all  poets  he  least  resembles  those  among  us 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  most  to  admire  at  the 

S resent  day.  The  verses  of  this  address  to 
liero  by  Theocritus,  from  the  thirty-fourth 
to  the  forty-seventh,  are  as  sonorous  and  ele- 
vated as  the  best  of  Homer's;  and  so  are 
those  beginning  at  the  ninety-eighth  verse  to 
the  end. 

Idyl  XVII. 
This  has  nothing  of  the  Idyl  in  it,  but  is  a 
noble  eulogy  on  rtolemy  Philadelphus,  son 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Berenice.  Warton  is 
among  the  many  who  would  deduct  it  from 
the  works  of  our  poet.  It  is  grander  even 
than  the  last  on  Hiero,  in  which  he  appears 
resolved  to  surpass  all  that  Pindar  has  writ- 
ten on  the  earlier  king  of  that  name.  It  is 
only  in  versification  that  it  differs  from  him: 
in  comprehensiveness,  power,  and  majesty, 
and  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  the 
same  spirit  seems  to  have  guided  the  same 
hand. 

Idyl  XVIII. 
The  Epithalamium  of  Helen.  There  were 
two  species  of  epithalamium:  the  xoipijuxov, 
such  as  this,  and  such  likewise  as  that  of  Ca- 
tullus, sung  as  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her 
chamber;  and  the  syequxov,  sung  as  she 
arose  in  the  morning.    The  poet,  in  the  first 


verses,  introduces  twelve  Spartan  girls  crown- 
ed with  hyacinths,  who  sing  and  dance  about 
Menelaus.  "And  so  you  are  somewhat 
heavy  in  the  knees,  sweet  spouse !  rather  fond 
of  sleep,  are  you !  You  ought  to  have  gone 
to  sleep  at  the  proper  time,  and  have  let  a 
young  maiden  play  with  other  young  mai- 
dens at  her  mother's  until  long  after  day- 
break." Then  follow  the  praises  of  Helen, 
wishes  for  her  prosperity,  and  promises  to  re* 
turn  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock* 

Idyl  XIX. 
Kariocleptes,  or  the  Hive-steeler,  contains 
but  eight  verses.  It  is  the  story  of  Cupid 
stung  by  a  bee :  the  first  and  last  bee  that 
ever  stung  all  the  fingers  (Jaxrvla  nar^ 
1>n*vvlsv)  of  both  hands:  for  it  is  not  ze*?°G 
but  zaiQ&v.  Having  said  in  the  first  verse 
that  the  bee  stung  him,  as  he  was  plundering 
!  the  hive,  we  may  easily  suspect  in  what  part 
the  wound  was  inflicted ;  and,  among  the  ex- 
tremely few  things  we  could  wish  altered  or 
omitted  in  Theocritus,  are  the  words 

AH  the  needful  and  all  the  ornamental  would 
be  comprised  in 

Kqqiov    ix     atfifilajv    crvlevfievov ,    6g     zBQ* 
6<pvaae,  &c.  v 

Idyl  XX. 
The  Oxherd.  He  complains  of  Eunica, 
who  holds  his  love  in  derision  and  finds  fault 
with  his  features,  speech,  and  manners.  From 
plain  downright  contemptuousness  she  bursts 
forth  into  irony. 

&ff  ayqia  naiodsig 
cJl$  TQvcpEQOv  Xakeetg^  ihg  xcouXa  gijfiata  {pqaa- 
£e*S,  &c. 

How  rustic  is  your  play ! 
How  coarse  your  language !  &c. 

He  entertains  a  very  different  opinion  of  him- 
self,  boasts  that  every  girl  upon  the  hills  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  is  sure  that  only  a 
town-lady  (which  he  thinks  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  lady  of  the  town)  could  have  so  little 
taste.  There  is  simplicity  in  this  Idyl,  but  it 
is  the  worst  of  the  author. 

Idyl  XXI. 
The  Fisherman.  Two  fishermen  were 
lying  stretched  on  seaweed  in  a  wattled  hut, 
and  resting  their  heads  against  the  wall  com- 
posed of  twigs  and  leaves.  Around  them 
were  spread  all  the  implements  of  their  trade, 
which  are  specified  in  very  beautiful  verse. 
They  arose  before  dawn,  and  one  said  to  the 
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otbec>  u  They  speak  unwisely  who  teU  us 
that  the  nights  are  shorter  in  the  summer 
when  the  days  are  longer;  for  within  the 
space  of  this  very  night  I  here  dreamt  innu- 
merable dreams.  Have  yon  ever  learnt  to 
interpret  them  1"  He  then  relates  how  he 
dreamt  of  having  caught  a  golden  fish,  how 
afraid  he  was  that  it  might  be  the  favourite 
fish-  of  Neptune  or  Amphitrite.  His  tears 
subsided,  and  he  swore  to  himself  that  he 
would  give  up  the  sea  for  ever  and  be  a  king. 
"  I  am  now  afraid  of  having  sworn  any  such 
oath,"  said  he.  u  Never  fear,"  replied  the 
other :  "  the  only  danger  is,  of  dying  with 
hunger  in  the  midst  of  such  golden  dreams." 

Idyl  XXII. 

This  is  the  first  heroic  poem  in  Theocritus: 
it  is  in  two  parts.  First  is  described  the  fight 
of  Pollux  and  Amycus :  secondly,  of  Castor 
and  Lynceus.  Of  Amycus  the  poet  says  that 
"his  monstrous  chest  was  spherical?9  iaqxxt- 
pno. 

Omitting  this,  we  may  perhaps  give  some 
idea  of  the  scene. 

In  solitude  both  wandered,  far  away 
From  those  they  sail'd  with.    On  the  hills  above 
Beneath  a  rocky  steep,  a  fount  they  saw 
Full  of  clear  water;  and  below  were  more 
That  bubbled  from  the  bottom,  silvery, 
Crystalline    In  the  banks  around  grew  pines, 
Poplars,  and  cypresses,  and  planes,  and  flowers 
Sweet- smelling;  pleasant  work  for  hairy  bees 
Born  in  the  meadows  at  the  close  of  spring. 
There,  in  the  sunshine,  sat  a  savage  man, 
Horrid  to  see;  broken  were  both  his  ears 
With  cestuses,  his  shoulders  were  like  rocks 
Polish  t  by  some  vast  river's  ceaseless  whirl. 

Apollonius  and  Valerius  Flaccus  have  de- 
scribed the  fight  of  Amycus  and  Pollux:  both 
poets  are  clever,  Valerius  more  than  usually  : 
Theocritus  is  masterly. 

Idyl  XXIII. 
Dyseros,   or  the  Unhappy   Lover.     The 
subject  of  this  is  the  same  as  the  Corydon  of 
Virgil :  but  here  the  statue  of  Cupid  fells  on 
and  crushes  the  inflexible. 

Idyl  XXIV. 
Heracliskos,  or  the  infant  Hercules.  There 
are  critics  of  so  weak  a  sight  in  poetry  as  to 
ascribe  this  magnificent  and  wonderful  work 
to  Bion  or  Moschus.  Hercules  is  cradled  in 
Amphitryon's  shield.  The  description  of  the 
serpents,  of  the  supernatural  light  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  are 
equal  to  Pindar  and  Homer. 

Idyl  XXV. 
Hercules  the  Lion-killer,    This  will  bear 


no  tolperison  with  the  preceding.  The 
story  is  told  by  Hercules  himself,  and  the 
poet  has  taken  good  care  that  it  should  not  be 
beyond  his  capacity. 

Idyl  XXVI. 
The  Death  of  Pertheus.  Little  can  be  said 
for  this  also ;  only  that  the  style  is  the  pure 
antique. 

Idyl  XXVII. 
Daphnis  and  the  Shepherdess,  has  been 
translated  by  Dry  den.  He  has  given  the 
Shepherdess  a  muslin  gown  bespangled.  This 
great  and  vigorous  poet  too  often  turns  the 
country  into  the  town,  smells  of  the  gin-shop, 
and  staggers  towards  the  brothel.  He  was 
quite  at  home  with  Juvenal,  mocking  his 
scholastic  strut,  deep  frown,  and  loud  decla- 
mation :  no  other  has  done  such  justice  to  Lu- 
cretius, to  Virgil,  to  Horace,  and  to  Ovid : 
none  is  so  dissimilar  to  Theocritus.  Wherever 
he  finds  a  stain,  he  enlarges  its  circumference, 
and  renders  it  vivid  and  indelible.  In  this 
lively  poem  we  wish  the  sixty-fifth  and  sixty- 
sixth  verses  were  omitted. 

Idyl  XXVIII. 
Neither  this  nor  any  one  of  the  following 
can  be  called  an  IdyL    The  metre  is  the  pen- 
tameter choriambic,  like  Catullus's  "  Jllpkene 
immemor,  Sfc" 

Idyl  XXIX. 
Expostulation  against  Inconstancy.  The 
metre  is  the  dactylic  pentameter,  in  which 
every  foot  is  a  dactyl,  excepting  the  first, 
which  is  properly  a  trochee :  this,  however, 
may  be  converted  to  a  spondee  or  an  iambic, 
enjoying  the  same  license  as  the  phaleucian. 
In  the  twentieth  verse  there  is  a  false  quan- 
tity, where  *«  is  short  before  J. 

Idyl  XXX. 

The  Death  of  Adonis.  Venus  orders  the 
Loves  to  catch  the  guilty  boar  and  bring  him 
before  her.  They  do  so :  he  makes  his  de* 
fence  against  the  accusation,  which  is,  that  he 
only  wished  to  kiss  the  thigh  of  Adonis ;  and 
he  offers  bis  tusk  in  atonement,  and,  if  the 
tusk  is  insufficient,  his  cheek.  Venus  pitted 
him,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Out  of  grati- 
tude and  remorse,  he  went  to  a  fire  and  burnt 
his  teeth  down  to  the  sockets.  Let  those  who 
would  pillage  Theocritus  of  his  valuables,  show 
the  same  contrition  :  we  then  promise  them 
this  poem,1  to  do  what  they  will  with. 

The  Inscriptions,  which  follow,  are  all  of 
extreme  simplicity  and  propriety.  These  are 
followed  by  the  poems  of  Bion  and  Moschus. 
Bion  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  Moschus  (his 
scholar)  of  Syracuse.  They  are  called  an* 
thors  of  Idyls,  but  there  is  nothing  of  idyl  or 
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pastoral  in  their  works.  The  wont  of  them, 
as  is  often  the  case,  is  the  most  admired.  Bion 
tells  us  that  the  boar  bit  the  thigh  of  Adonis 
with  his  tusk  ;  the  white  thigh  with  the  white 
tusk;  and  that  Adonis  grieved  Venus  by 
breathing  softly  while  the  blood  was  running. 
Such  faults  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  detected 
in  Greek  poetry,  but  frequently  on  the  revival 
of  Pastoral  in  Italy. 

Chaucer  was  born  before  that  epidemic 
broke  out  which  soon  spread  over  Europe,  and 
infected  the  English  poetry  as  badly  as  any. 
The  thoughts  of  our  poets  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  often  look  the  stronger  because  they  are 
complicated  and  twisted.  We  have  the  bold- 
ness to  confess  that  we  are  no  admirers  of  the 
Elizabethan  style.  Shakspeare  stood  alone 
in  a  vigorous  and  vast  creation :  yet  even  his 
first-born  were  foul  offenders,  bearing  on  their 
brows  the  curse  of  a  fallen  state.  Elsewhere, 
in  every  quarter,  we  are  at  once  slumbrous 
and  restless  under  the  heaviness  of  musk  and 
benzoin,  and  sigh  for  the  unattainable  insipid- 
ity of  fresh  air.  We  are  regaled  with  dishes 
in  which  no  condiment  is  forgotten,  nor  in- 
deed anything  but  simply  the  meat ;  and  we 
are  ushered  into  chambers  where  the  tapestry 
is  all  composed  of  dwarfs  and  giants,  and  the 
floor  all  covered  with  blood.  Thompson,  in 
the  Seasons,  has  given  us  many  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  inanimate  nature  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment any  one  speaks  in  them  the  charm  is 
broken.  The  figures  he  introduces  are  fan- 
tastical. The  Hassan  of  Collins  is  excellent : 
he  however  is  surpassed  by  Burns  and  Scott : 
and  Wordsworth,  in  his  Michael,  is  very  little 
inferior  to  them.  Among  the  moderns  no 
poet,  it  appears  to  us,  has  written  an  Idyl  so 
perfect,  so  pure  and  simple  in  expression,  yet 
so  rich  in  thought  and  imagery,  as  the  Godiva 
of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Wordsworth,  like 
Thompson,  is  deficient  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  even  of  the  rustic,  in  which  Scott 
and  Burns  are  almost  equal.  But  some  beautiful 
Idyls  might  be  extracted  from  the  Excursion, 
which  would  easily  split  into  lamina,  and  the 
residue  might,  with  little  loss,  be  blown  away. 

In  his  smaller  works  this  last  distinguished 
poet  has  been  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators, 
whose  futile  compositions  may  be  fairly  rep- 
resented by  the  pieces  we  subjoin.  These 
will  sufficiently  show  what  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  now  flourishing  in  the  field  of 
poetry,  call  simplicity.  We  shall  afterwards 
try  whether  we  cannot  give  a  certain  sem- 
blance of  that  which  appeared  so  to  the  an- 
cients. For  as  few  things  are  more  essential 
to  a  correct  judgment  of  poetry,  than  the  right 
understanding  of  this  much-abused  term,  sim- 
plicity, we  cannot  perhaps  better  employ  a 
leisure  hour* 


I  Suppose  a  modern  disciple  of  Wordsworth, 
for  example,  to  have  taken  up  such  a  subject 
as  the  Hive-stealer  of  Theocritus,  and  bow 
dull  the  moral  that  would  be  our  best  relief 
at  the  close  of  a  dull  story ! 

Twas  in  the  year  of  ninety-five 
(Last  century)  that  Hannah  Giles 

Was  stooping  fo  turn  out  a  hive, 
And  theughtless  Hannah  was  all  smiles. 

When  a  bee  stung  her  in  the  finger ! 

On  which  what  should  poor  Hannah  do? 
She  dipt  it  in  a  cup  of  vinegar, 

And  put  some  oil  upon  it  too. 

Meeting  her  eight  years  after  that, 

Of  this  sole  matter  we  did  talk, 
And  thus  I  moralized  our  chat — 

<  Pity  !  you  did  not  think  of  chalk  ! ' 

Or  let  us  suppose  another  of  the  subjects 
of  Theocritus:  such  as  his  Catastrophe  of 
the  Sark.  Acknowledging  that  in  his  narra- 
tive he  may  have  seized  upon  the  more  inte- 
resting event  of  the  two,  we  nevertheless 
boldly  offer  ours. 

1. 
I  very  much  indeed  approve 
Of  maidens  moderating  love 

Until  they've  twenty  pounds; 
Then  Prudence,  with  a  poet's  praise, 
May  loose  the  laces  of  their  stays, 

And  let  them  quest  like  hounds. 
2. 
Peggy,  my  theme,  twelve  years  ago 
(Or  better)  did  precisely  so: 

She  lived  at  farmer  Spence's ; 
She  scour'd  the  pantry,  milk'd  the  cows, 
And  answer'd  every  would-be  spouse, 

•  D'ye  think  I've  tost  my  senses  ? ' 
3. 
Until  the  twenty  pounds  were  safe, 
She  tiff 'd  at  Tim,  she  ran  from  Ralph, 

Squire  nodded—deuce  a  curtsy ! 
Sam  thought  her  mopish,  Silas  proud, 
And  Jedecuah  cried  aloud, 

'  Pray  who  the  devil  hurts  ye  ? ' 
4. 
But  now  the  twenty  pounds  were  got, 
She  knew  the  fire  to  boil  the  pot, 

She  knew  the  man  to  trust  to. 
I'm  glad  I  gave  this  tidy  lass 
(Under  my  roof)  a  cheerful  glass 

(Of  water)  and  a  crust  too. 

5. 
Although  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
It  was  a  raw  and  misty  day 
When  Ebenezer  Smart 

iThe  miller's  lad  of  Boxholm-mill), 
laving  obtained  her  right  good- will 
And  prudent  virgin  heart, 

6. 
Led  her  to  church :  and  Joseph  Stead 
(The  curate  of  said  Boxholm)  read 

The  service;  and  Will  Sands 
(The  clerk)  repeated  the  response 
(They  after  him)  which  utter'd  once 

Holds  last  two  plighted  hands. 
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And  now  they  live  aside  the  weir, 
And  (on  nav  conscience)  I  declare 

As  merrily  as  larks. 
This  I  can  roach  for :  I  west  in 
One  da?  and  sat  upon  the  bin 

While  Peggy  fcemm'd  two  earks. 

8. 
I  do  not  say  two  sarks  entire, 
Collar  and  wristband ;  these  require 
(I  reckon)  some  time  more ; 
.  Bat  mainly  two  stoat  sarks,  the  tail 
And  fore-flap,  stiff  as  coat  of  mail 
On  knight  in  days  of  yore. 

9. 
I  told  my  sister  and  our  maid 
(Anne  Waddlewell)  how  long  I  staid 

Wkh  Peggy :  'twas  until  her 
Dinner-time :  we  expect,  before 
Eight  or  (at  most)  nine  months  are  o'er, 

Another  little  miller. 

In  this  style  are  written,  bat  seriously,  not 
sportively,  poems  which  are  now  most  popu- 
lar. Few  are  suspicious  that  they  may  be 
led  astray  and  get  benighted  by  following 
simplicity  too  far.  If  there  are  pleasant  fruits 
growing  on  the  ground,  must  we  therefore 
cast  aside,  as  unwholesome,  those  which  have 
required  the  priming-knife  to  correct  and  the 
ladder  to  reach  theml  Beautiful  thoughts 
are  seldom  disdainful  of  sonorous  epithets : 
we  find  them  continually  in  the  Pastorals  of 
Theocritus.  Sometimes  we  see,  coming  ra- 
ther obtrusively,  the  wanton  and  indelicate ; 
but  never  (what  poetry  most  abhors)  the  mean 
and  abject  Widely  different  from  our  home- 
stead poets,  the  Syracusan  is  remarkable  for  a 
facility  that  never  draggles,  for  a  spirit  that 
never  flags,  and  for  a  variety  that  never  is 
exhausted.  His  reflections  are  frequent,  but 
seasonable;  soon  over,  like  the  shadows  of 
spring  clouds  on  flowery  meadows,  and  not 
hanging  heavily  upon  the  scene,  nor  depress- 
ing the  vivacity  of  the  blythe  antagonists. 

in  the  poem  we  subjoin,  we  claim  no  merit 
of  imitation.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a 
short  note  of  the  scholiast  on  Pindar;  and 
our  readers  may  wonder  and  regret  that  it  at- 
tracted no  earlier  and  abler  pen.  Our  hope 
is  that  it  will  be  found  of  that  order  of  sim- 
plicity which  is  simple  in  the  manner  of 
Theocritus. 

The  Hamadryad. 

Rhaicos  was  born  amid  the  hills  wherefrom 
Gnidos  the  light  of  Caria  is  discerned, 
And  small  are  the  white-crested  that  play  near 
And  smaller  onward  are  the  purple  waves. 
Thence  festal  choirs  were  visible,  all  crowned 
With  rose  and  myrtle  if  they  were  inborn ; 
If  from  Pandion  sprang  they,  on  the  coast 
Where  stern  Athene*  raised  ner  citadel, 
Then  olive  was  entwined  with  violets 
vol.  xxx.  13 


Clustered  in  bosses,  regular  and  large. 
For  various  men  wore  various  coronals ; 
But  one  was  their  devotion :  'twas  to  her 
Whose  laws  all  follow,  her  whose  smile  with- 
draws 
The  sword  from  Ares,  thunderbolt  from  Zeus, 
And  whom  in  his  chill  caves  the  mutable 
Of  mind,  Poseidon,  the  sea-king,  reveres, 
And  whom  his  brother,  stubborn  Dis,  hath  pray*d 
To  turn  in  pity  the  averted  cheek 
Of  her  lie  bore  away ;  with  promises, 
Nay,  with  loud  oath  before  dread  Styx  itself 
To  give  her  daily  more  and  sweeter  flowers 
Than  he  made  drop  (torn  her  on  Enna's  dell. 
Rhaicos  was  looking  from  his  father's  door 
At  the  long  trains  that  hastened  to  the  town. 
From  all  the  valleys,  like  bright  rivulets 
Gargling  with  gladness,  wave  outrunning  wave, 
And  thought  it  hard  he  might  not  also  go 
And  offer  up  one  prayer,  and  press  one  hand, 
He  knew  not  whose.    The  father  called  him  in, 
And  said,  "  Son  Rhaicos !  those  are  idle  games ; 
Long  enough  I  have  lived  to  find  them  so.*9 
And,  here  he  ended,  sighed ;  as  old  men  do 
Always,  to  think  how  idle  such  games  are. 
"  I  have  not  yet,"  thought  Rhaicos  in  his  heart. 
And  wanted  proof. 

"  Suppose  thou  go  and  help 
Echion  at  the  hill,  to  bark  yon  oak 
And  lop  its  branches  off,  before  we  delve 
About  the  trunk  and  ply  the  root  with  axe: 
This  we  may  do  in  winter." 

Rhaicos  went; 
For  thence  he  could  see  farther,  and  see  more 
Of  those  who  hurried  to  the  city-gate. 
Echion  he  found  there,  with  naked  arm 
Swart-haired,   strong  sinewed,    and  his  eyes 

intent 
Upon  the  place  where  first  the  axe  should  fall: 
He  held  it  upright.    "  There  are  bees  about, 
Or  wasps,  or  hornets,7'  said  the  cautious  eld, 
"  Look  sharp,  0  son  of  Thallioos !"    The  youth 
Inclined  his  ear,  afar,  and  warily, 
And  caverned  in  his  hand.    He  heard  a  buzz 
A  t  first,  and  then  the  sound  grew  soft  and  clear, 
And  then  divided  into  what  seemed  tune, 
And  there  were  words  upon,  it,  plaintive  words. 
He  turned,  and  said,  "  Echion  !  do  not  strike 
That  tree:  it  must  be  hollow ;  for  some  God 
Speaks  from    within.      Come   thyself  near." 

Again 
Both  turned  toward  it:  and  behold !  there  sal 
Upon  the  moss  below,  with  her  two  palms 
Pressing  it,  on  each  side,  a  maid  in  form. 
Downcast  were  her  long  eyelashes,  and  pale 
Her  cheek,  but  never  mountain-ash  displayed 
Berries  of  colour  like  her  lip  so  pure, 
Nor  were  the  anemones  about  her  hair 
Soft,  smooth,  and  wavering  like  the  face  beneath. 
"  What  dost  thou  here  ?"  Echion  half-afraid, 
Half-angry,  cried.    She  lifted  up  her  eyes 
But  nothing  spake  she.    Rhaicos  drew  one  step 
Backward,  for  fear,  came  likewise  over  him. 
But  not  such  fear :  he  panted,  gaspt,  drew  in         i 
His  breath,  and  would  have  turned  it  into  words, 
But  could  not  into  one. 

lt  O  send  away 
That  sad  old  man ! "  said  she.    The  old  i 
went 
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Without  a  warning  from  his  master's  sod, 
Glad  to  escape,  for  sorely  he  now  fear'd, 
And  the  axe  shone  behind  him  in  their  eyes. 

Hamadryad. 
And  wouldst  thou  too  shed  the  most  innocent 
Of  blood  ?  no  tow  demands  it ;  no  God  wills 
The  oak  to  bleed* 

Rhaicos* 
Who  art  thou  ?  whence  1  why  here  ? 
And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?     Among  the 

robed 
In  white,  or  saffron,  or  the  hue  that  most 
Resembles  dawn,  or  the  clear  sky,  is  none 
Array'd  as  thou  art.    What  so  beautiful 
As  that  grey  robe  which  clings  about  thee  close, 
Like  moss  to  stones  adhering,  leaves  to  trees, 
Yet  lets  thy  bosom  rise  and  fall  in  turn, 
As,  toucht  by  zephyrs,  fall  and  rise  the  boughs 
Of  graceful  platan  by  the  river-side. 

Hamadryad* 
Lovest  thou  well  thy  father's  house  ? 

Rhaicos. 

Indeed 
I  love  it,  Well  I  love  it,  yet  would  leave 
For  thine,  where'er  it  be,  my  father's  house 
With  all  the  marks  upon  the  door,  that  show 
My  growth  at  every  birth-day  since  the  third, 
And  all  the  charms,  o'erpowering  evil  eyes, 
My  mother  nail'd  for  me  against  my  bed, 
And  the  Cydonian  bow  (which  thou  shalt  see) 
Won  in  my  race  last  spring  from  Eutychus. 

Hamadryad* 
Bethink  thee  what  it  is  to  leave  a  home 
Thou  never  yet  hast  left,  one  night,  one  day. 

Rhaicos. 
No,  'tit  not  hard  to  leave  it ;  'tis  not  hard 
To  leave,  O  maiden,  that  paternal  home, 
If  there  be  one  on  earth  whom  we  may  love 
First,  last,  for  ever ;  one  who  says  that  she 
Will  love  for  ever  too.    To  say  which  word, 
Only  to  say  it,  surely  is  enough  : 
It  snows  such  kindness  !    If  'twere  possible, 
We,  at  the  moment,  think  she  would  indeed. 

Hamadryad* 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  folly  at  thy  age  ? 

Rhaicos. 
I  have  seen  lovers,  and  have  learnt  to  love. 

Hamadryad, 
But  wilt  thou  spare  the  tree  ? 

Rhaicos* 

My  father  wants 
The  bark  ;  the  tree  may  told  its  place  awhile. 

Hamadryad. 
Awhile !  thy  father  numbers  then  my  days ! 

Rhaicos. 
Are  there  no  others  where  the  moss  beneath 
Is  quite  as  tufty  ?    Who  would  send  thee  forth 
Or  ask  thee  why  thou  tamest  ?    Is  thy  flock 
Anywhere  near  ? 


Hamadryad. 
I  have  no  flock  :  1  kill 
Nothing  that  breathes,  that  stirs,  that  feels  the 

air, 
The  sun,  the  dew.    Why  should  the  beautiful 
(And  thou  art  beautiful)  disturb  the  source 
Whence  springs  all  beauty  ?    Hast  thou  never 

heard 
Of  Hamadryads  ? 

Rhaicos* 

Heard  of  them  I  have  : 
Tell  me  some  tale  about  them.  May  I  sit 
Beside  thy  feet  ?     Art  thou  not  tired?     The 

herbs 
Are  very  soft ;  I  will  not  come  too  nigh ; 
Do  but  sit  there,  nor  tremble  so,  nor  doubt* 
Stay,  stay  an  instant :  let  me  first  explore 
If  any  acorn  of  last  year  be  left 
Within  it ;  thy  thin  robe  too  ill  protects 
Thy  dainty  limbs  against  the  harm  one  small 
Acorn  may  do.    Here's  none.    Another  day 
Trust  me  :  till  then  let  me  sit  opposite. 

Hamadryad. 
1  seat  me ;  be  thou  seated,  and  content. 

Rhaicos. 
Oh  sight  for  gods !    Ye  men  below !  adore 
The  Aphrodite.     Is  she  there  below  ? 
Or  sits  she  here  before  me  ?  as  she  sate 
Before  the  shepherd  on  those  heights  that  shade 
The  Hellespont,  and  brought  his  kindred  woe* 

Hamadryad. 
Reverence  the  higher  Powers;  nor  deem  amiss 
Of  her  who  pleads  to  thee,  and  would  repay . . 
Ask  not  how  much . .  but  very  much.    Rise  not : 
No,  Rhaicos,  no !    Without  the  nuptial  vow 
Love  is  unholy.    Swear  to  me  that  none 
Of  mortal  maids  shall  ever  taste  thy  kiss, 
Then  take  thou  mine;  then  take  it,  not  before* 

Rhaicos. 
Hearken,  all  gods  above !  O  Aphrodite  I 
0  Here !  let  my  vow  be  ratified ! 
But  wilt  thou  come  into  my  father's  house  ? 

Hamadryad* 
Nay :  and  of  mine  I  canoot  give  thee  part. 


Rhaicos. 


Where  is  it  ? 


Hamadryad. 
In  this  oak. 

Rhaicos. 

Ay ;  now  begins 
The  tale  of  Hamadryad :  tell  it  through. 

Hamadryad. 
Pray  of  thy  father  never  to  cut  down 
My  tree ;  and  promise  him,  as  well  thou  mayst, 
That  every  year  he  shall  receive  from  me 
More  honey  than  will  buy  him  mne  fat  sheep, 
More  wax  than  he  will  bum  to  all  the  gods ! 
Why  fallest  thou  upon  thy  face  ?    Some  thorn 
May  scratch  it,  rash  young  man !  Rise  up ;  for 
shame! 
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Rhaicos. 
For  shame  I  cannot  rise.    Oh,  pity  me ! 
I  dare  not  sue  for  lore . .  bat  do  not  hate ! 
Let  me  once  more  behold  thee . .  not  once  more, 
But  many  days :  let  me  lore  on . .  unloved ! 
I  aim'd  too  high :  on  my  own  head  the  bolt 
Falls  back,  and  pierces  to  the  very  brain. 

Hamadryad. 
Go  .  .  rather  go,  than  make  me  say  I  love. 

Rhaicos. 
If  happiness  is  immortality, 
(And  whence  enjoy  it  else  the  gods  above  ?) 
I  am  immortal  too:  my  vow  is  heard : 
Hark !  on  the  left . .  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  now, 
I  claim  my  kiss. 

Hamadryad, 
Do  men  take  first,  then  claim  ? 
Do  thus  the  seasons  run  their  course  with  them  ? 

Her  lips  were  seal'd ;  her  head  sank  on  his 
breast. 
'Tissaid  that  laughs  were  heard  within  the  wood : 
Bat  who  should  hear  them  ?  and  whose  laughs  ? 
and  why  ? 

Savoury  was  the  smell,  and  long  past  noon, 
Thallinos !  in  thy  house ;  for  marjoram, 
Basil  and  mint  and  thyme  and  rosemary, 
Were  sprinkled  on  the  kid's  well-roasted  length, 
Awaiting  Rhaicos.    Home  he  came  at  last, 
Not  hungry,  but  pretending  hunger  keen. 
With  head  and  eyes iust  o'er  the  maple  plate. 
"  Thou  seest  but  badly,  coming  from  the  sun, 
Boy  Rhaicos !"  said  the  father.  "  That  oak's  bark 
Must  have  been  tough,  with  little  sap  between ; 
It  ought  to  run ;  but  it  and  1  are  old. 
Rhaicos,  although  each  morsel  of  the  bread 
lucreast  by  chewing,  and  the  meat  grew  cold 
And  tasteless  to  his  palate,  took  a  draught 
Of  gold-bright  wine,  which,  thirsty  as  he  was, 
He  thought  not  of  until  his  father  fill'd 
The  cup,  averring  water  was  amiss, 
But  wine  had  been  at  all  times  pour'd  on  kid, 
It  was  religion. 

He  thus  fortified, 
Said,  not  quite  boldly,  and  not  quite  abash t, 
"  Father,  that  oak  is  Jove's  own  tree :  that  oak 
Year  after  year  will  bring  thee  wealth  from  wax 
And  honey,    There  is  one  who  fears  the  gods 
And  the  gods  love  . .  that  one 

(He  blusht,  nor  said 
What  one) 

"  has  promised  this,  and  may  do  more. 
Thou  hast  not  many  moons  to  wait  until 
The  bees  have  done  their  best :  if  then  there  come 
Nor  wax  nor  honey,  let  the  tree  be  hewn." 

"  Zeus  hath  bestow'd  on  thee  a  prudent  mind," 
Said  the  glad  sire :  "but  look  thou  often  there, 
And  gather  all  the  honey  thou  canst  find 
In  every  crevice,  over  and  above 
What  has  been  promist ;  would  they  reckon  that?*' 

Rhaicos  went  daily;  but  the  nymph  was  oft 
Invisible.    To  play  at  love,  she  knew, 
Stopping  its  breathings  when  it  breathes  most 

soft, 
Is  sweeter  than  to  play  on  any  pipe. 
She  played  on  his:  she  fed  upon  his  sighs: 


They  pleased  her  when  they  gently  waved  her 

hair, 
Cooling  the  pulses  of  her  purple  veins. 
And  when  her  absence  brought  them  out  they 

pleased. 
Even  among  the  fondest  of  them  all, 
What  mortal  or  immortal  maid  is  more 
Content  with  giving  happiness  than  pain  ? 
One  day  he  was  returning  from  the  wood 
Despondently.    She  pitied  him,  and  said 
"  Come  back !"  and  twined  her  fingers  in  the  hem 
Above  his  shoulder.    Then  she  led  his  steps 
To  a  cool  rill  that  ran  o'er  level  sand 
Through  lentisk  and  through  oleander,  there 
Bathed  she  his  feet,  lifting  them  on  her  lap 
W  hen  bathed,  and  drying  them  in  both  her  hands. 
He  dared  complain ;  for  those  who  most  are  loved 
Most  dare  it;  but  not  harsh  was  his  complaint. 
"  O  thou  inconstant !"  said  he,  "  if  stern  law 
Bind  thee,  or  will,  stronger  than  sternest  law, 
Oh,  let  me  know,  henceforward  when  to  hope 
The  fruit  of  love  that  grows  for  me  but  here." 
He  spake;  and  plucked  it  from  its  pliant  stem. 

Hamadryad. 
Impatient  Rhaicos !  why  thus  intercept 
The  answer  I  would  give  ?    There  is  a  bee 
Whom  I  have  fed,  a  bee  who  knows  my  thoughts 
And  executes  my  wishes :  I  will  send 
That  messenger.    If  ever  thou  art  false, 
Drawn  by  another,  own  it  not,  but  drive 
My  bee  away :  then  shall  i  know  my  fate, 
And,  for  thou  must  be  wretched,  weep  at  thine. 
But  often  as  my  heart  persuades  to  lay 
Its  cares  on  thine  and  throb  itself  to  rest, 
Expect  her  with  thee,  whether  it  be  mora 
Or  eve,  at  any  time  when  woods  are  safe. 

Day  after  day  the  Hours  beheld  them  blest, 
And  season  after  season :  years  had  past, 
Blest  were  they  still.    He  who  asserts  that  Love 
Ever  is  sated  of  sweet  things,  the  same 
Sweet  things  he  fretted  for  in  earlier  days, 
Never,  by  Zeus !  loved  he  a  Hamadryad. 

The  nights  had  now  grown  longer,  and  perhaps 
The  Hamadryads  find  them  lone  and  dull 
Among  their  woods ;  one  did,  alas !   She  called 
Her  faithful  bee :  'twas  when  all  bees  should 

sleep, 
And  all  aid  sleep  but  hers.    She  was  sent  forth 
To  bring  that  light  which  never  wintry  blast 
Blows  out,  nor  rain  nor  snow  extinguishes, 
The  light  that  shines  from  loving  eyes  upon 
Eyes  that  love  back  until  they  see  no  more. 

Rhaicos  was  sitting  at  his  father's  hearth : 
Between  them  stood  the  table,  not  o'erspread 
With  fruits  which  autumn  now  profusely  bore, 
Nor  anise  cakes,  nor  odorous  wine ;  but  there 
The  draft-board  was  expanded ;  at  which  game 
Triumphant  sat  old  Thallinos :  the  sou 
Was  puzzled,  vex t,  discomfited,  distraught 
A  buzz  was  at  his  ear :  up  went  his  hand, 
And  it  was  heard  no  longer.    The  poor  bee 
Returned  (but  not  until  the  morn  shone  bright) 
And  found  the  Hamadryad  with  her  head 
Upon  her  aching  wrist,  and  showed  one  wing 
Half-broken  off,  the  other's  meshes  marred, 
And  there  were  bruises  which  no  eye  could  see 
Saving  a  Hamadryad's. 
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At  this 
Down  fell  the  languid  brow,  botE  hands  fell 

down, 
A  shriek  was  carried  to  the  ancient  hall 
Of  Thallinos:  he  heard  it  not:  his  son 
Heard  it,  and  ran  forthwith  into  the  wood. 
No  bark  was  on  the  tree,  no  leaf  was  green,  . 
The  trunk  was  riven  through.    From  that  day 

forth 
Nor  word  nor  whisper  soothed  his  ear,  nor  sound 
Even  of  insect  wing:  but  loud  laments 
The  woodmen  and  the  shepherds  one  long  year 
Heard  day  and  night ;  for  Rhaicos  would  not 

quit 
The  solitary  place,  but  moaned  and  died. 
Hence  milk  and  honey  wonder  not,  0  guest, 
To  find  set  duly  on  the  hollow  stone. 


Art.  XI. — M&moires  de  B.  Bakere.  (Me- 
moirs of  B.  Barere.)  Publies  par  MM. 
Hippoltts  Carnot,  Membre  de  la  Cham* 
Ire  dee  Deputes,  et  David  (dfrfngers), 
Mtmbre  de  V Institute  Vols.  Land  II. 
Paris.    1842. 

Under  the  name  of  "  M€moires,"  a  num- 
ber of  fragments  from  the  papers  of  Ba- 
rere have  been  collected  by  MM.  Hyppo- 
ryte  Carnot  and  David,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  some  additional  light  on  the  all- 
important  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Barere,  who  always  had  the  notion  of 
publishing  his  memoirs,  composed  an  im- 
mense mass  of  materials  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "  Memoires  "  as  a  book  seems 
entirely  owing  to  the  gentlemen,  who  with 
great  industry  had  performed  the  task  of 
arranging  the  rudis  indigestaque  moles  into 
something  like  order.  A  series  of  manu- 
script sheets,  containing  about  800  pages, 
closely  written,  and  with  marginal  notes 
on  almost  every  page  ;  a  large  number  of 
loose  sheets,  intended  to  be  brought  in ; 
and  six  bulky  bundles  of  fragments :  such 
were  the  materials  which  MM.  Carnot  and 
David  had  to  work  upon,  and  which  they 
enumerate  in  terms  almost  pathetic.  It 
was  necessary  to  compare  the  loose 
sheets  ;  to  avail  themselves  of  some,  and 
reject  others,  according  to  their  complete- 
mess  ;  and  the  piices  justtficatives,  which 
were  found  in  the  bundles,  were  worked 
into  the  narrative  where  it  was  possible. 
The  two  editors  appear  to  have  entered 
zealously  upon  their  labours,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  after  all  their  toil  the 
organization  that  has  resulted  is  not  very 
perfect.  As  different  papers  often  relate 
to  precisely  the  same  period,  there  is  a  re- 


turn to  the  same  events,  which  often  be- 
comes tedious :  especially  as  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  volumes,  is  anticipated  by 
an  historical  notice  of  Barere,  written  by 
M.  Carnot  as  an  introduction.  This  his- 
torical notice  is  exceedingly  well  done  ; 
and  having  waded  through  the  portion  of 
disjointed  autobiography  (if  indeed  so  it 
can  be  called),  which  is  already  published, 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  M.  Carnot, 
instead  of  reprinting  a  number  of  loose 
sheets,  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  task 
of  writing  the  life  of  Barere,  of  course 
introducing  freely  the  more  important 
pages  of  the  manuscript.  On  the  admis- 
sion of  the  editors,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  ;  the  papers  of  Barere 
could  not  be  reproduced  just  as  he  had 
left  them  ;  and  they  need  only  have  gone 
a  trifle  further  to  have  composed  a  book 
infinitely  more  readable  than  the  one  be* 
fore  us. 

Nevertheless  the  opinions  of  one  who, 
like  Barere,  was  in  such  close  contact 
with  all  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Revolution,  are  highly  valuable  ;  and  MM* 
Carnot  and  David  certainly  deserve  the 
thanks  of  those  who  would  observe  from 
a  new  point  the  working  of  events,  which 
are  rendered  obscure  by  their  very  mo* 
demness,  by  their  immediate  connection 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  present  day,  and 
by  the  consequent  partiality  of  every  one 
who  has  come  forward  as  an  informant  on 
the  subject.  Not  that  we  would  trust 
more  to  the  impartiality  of  Barere  than  te 
that  of  any  one  else.  On  the  contrary, 
his  testimony  is  to  be  received  with  great 
caution,  as  his  work  is  profoundly  justifi- 
cative of  himself  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Still,  as  all  these  partial 
writers  will  supply  the  source  from  which 
a  real  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
must  be  derived,  in  more  impartial  times 
than  the  present,  when  contending  narra- 
tions and  feelings  will  be  dispassionately 
weighed,  every  new  witness  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  extended  observation 
is  to  be  heard  with  attention. 

Barere  was  not  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  Revolution.  He  has  an  unfortunate 
reputation,  as  something  excessively  un- 
principled and  sanguinary,  but  he  is  not 
remembered  as  a  monster  on  a  grand  scale, 
like  Robespierre  and  Danton.  An  expres- 
sion that  he  once  dropped,  "  //  nJy  a  que 
lee  morts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas"  is  re- 
peated in  the  popular  histories  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  has  become  appended  to  him, 
just  as  in  old  caricatures  an  unlucky  speech 
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was  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
as  his  characteristic.  The  leading  persons 
in  the  Revolution  have,  above  all  others, 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  means  of  some 
piquant  phrase,  which  they  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  debate.  But  they  are  not  alone  in 
this  particular*  Hundreds  of  persons 
know  Chancellor  Oxensteirn,  as  the  utterer 
of  that  famous  opinion  on  the  amount  of 
wisdom  that  governed  the  world,  who  ne- 
ver knew  a  single  act  that  he  performed, 
or  even  the  date  of  his  existence.  Another 
misfortune  for  the  fame  of  Barere  was, 
that  he  happened  to  be  President  of  the 
Convention,  at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
had  to  undergo  all  the  odium  of  sitting  in 
judgment  on  that  weak  but  amiable  mon- 
arch. He  himself  seems  to  consider  this 
as  a  kind  of  evil  destiny,  which  always 
placed  him  on  the  unpopular  side.  "  By 
what  fatality,"  says  he,  "  was  it  under 
my  presidency  that  Louis  XVI.  had  to  be 
examined  V  This  circumstance  was  of 
course  sufficient  to  draw  upon  him  all  the 
hatred  of  the  royalists,  and  his  words, 
u  Louis,  asseyez  vous  /"  are  mentioned  with 
execration  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

But  the  hatred  did  not  remain  with  the 
royalists.  BerSre  was  successively  hated 
by  those  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  In 
June,  1791,  when  a  republic  was  proposed 
by  the  Jacobins,  Barere  was  called  a  Ja- 
cobin ;  in  1793,  when  the  Girondists  were 
arrested,  he  was  called  a  Girondist ;  after 
the  reaction  of  the  Thermidor  he  was  call- 
ed a  Terrorist ;  he  was  exiled  as  a  Robes- 
pierist,  having  been  the  leader  of  those 
who  crushed  the  dictator ;  under  the  Di- 
rectory he  was  branded  as  an  Anarchist ; 
under  the  Consulate  as  a  Republican  ;  and 
under  Louis  XVIII.  proscribed  as  a  Bona- 
partist !  Whatever  party  was  uppermost, 
poor  Bar&re  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed one  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  have 
suffered  accordingly.  M.  H.  Carnot,  his 
biographer,  confesses  that  he  expected  to 
find  him  a  mad  demagogue,  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  tribune  ;  in  snort  one  of  those 
monstrosities  with  which  ancient  nurses 
occasionally  frighten  their  infant  charges; 
but  was  pleasantly  disappointed  at  finding 
a  lively  agTeeable  man,  of  a  literary  turn, 
with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  ancien 
regime.  That  a  man  so  buffeted  should 
fill  up  with  his  cramped  writing  those 
sheets  which  afforded  such  work  for  MM. 
Carnot  and  David,  in  the  hope  of  justifying 
himself,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  nor  is  it 
a  subject  for  marvel  that  when,  as  M. Carnot 
says,  a  system  has  been  constructed  to 
exalt  the  Girondists,  a  system  to  justify 


Danton,  a ,  system  to  deify  Robespierre* 
and  Barere  remained  without  a*  defender, 
an  apologising  editor  should  at  last  have 
been  found. 

In  justifying  Bar&re  from  atrocity  ot 
character,  the  compilation  and  the  biogra- 
phy before  us,  seem  perfectly  successful : 
though  whether  he  is  equally  to.be  excul- 
pated from  the  charge  of  time-serving, 
seems  rather  doubtful.  Indeed,  M.  Carnot, 
who  is  very  impartial  for  a  panegyrist, 
cannot  help  admitting  a  certain  weakness 
of  character,  which  will  serve  to  glosa 
over  many  little  irregularities.  Barere 
was  really  a  man  deeply  attached  to  no 
party;  and  consequently,  while  he  could 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  more  than 
one  change,  it  was  but  natural  he  should 
come  in  for  his  full  share  of  hatred.  Natu- 
rally a  goodnatured  and  benevolent  man, 
he  consented  to  the  kind's  death  ;  brought 
up  with  feelings  o(  provmoial  freedom,  and 
detesting  Paris  and  centralisation,  he  ne- 
vertheless was  one  of  the  persecutors  of 
federalism;  hating  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just,  he  was  associated  with  them  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  whose  real  character  seems 
in  perpetual  contrast  with  their  official 
functions,  and  who  are  obliged  to  sustain 
all  the  odium  of  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
mer remains  a  secret  from  the  world. 

As  for  the  two  unfortunate  circumstan- 
ces which  have  chiefly  caused  Barere  to 
be  looked  upon  with  a  horror  that  bis 
character  did  not  merit,  their  effect  will 
be  removed  by  a  glance  at  these  u  M6- 
mohres."  The  expression  "  II  n'y  a  que 
les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas,  seems 
terrible  indeed  when  applied,  as  it  has 
been  by  historians,  to  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution :  and  feeling  that  his  character 
is  principally  stained  by  this  phrase,  Bar- 
ere displays  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  to 
explain  its  import.  It  seems,  according  to 
his  own  account,  that  when  he  learned 
that  General  Houchard  had,  at  the  battle 
of  Hondscoote,  spared  the  lives  of  some 
English  soldiers,  who  afterwards  in  the 
capture  of  Valenciennes  insulted  the 
French  representatives  and  officers,  he 
uttered  the  indignant  sentence  which  was 
destined  to  cleave  to  his  name  with  such 
tenacity :  meaning  that  if  Houchard 
had  not  spared  the  English  troops,  these 
insults  would  never  have  been  given.  "  I 
would  rather,'-  says  he,  "  have  broken  my 
pen  for  ever,  and  my.  voice  should  rather 
have  ceased  to  be  heard  at  the  tribune, 
than  those  words  should  have  been  uttered 
in  the  frightful  sense  which  my  enemies 
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and  the  journalists  have  given  them."  His 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's 
trial  he  not  only  excuses,  but  takes  great 
credit  to  himself  for  the  humanity  which 
he  displayed,  and  which,  he  says,  Louis 
himself  acknowledged.  On  the  king's  en- 
trance into  the  hall  of  the  convention, 
many  disrespectful  voices  were  raised,  but 
they  were  checked  by  Barfcre.  "  You  owe 
respect,"  he  said,  in  his  character  of  pre- 
sident, u  to  august  misfortune,  and  to  an 
accused  who  has  descended  from  the 
throne.  The  eyes  of  France,  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  and  the  judgment  of  Pos- 
terity are  upon  you.  If,  as  indeed  I  do  not 
expect  nor  imagine,  any  signs  of  disappro- 
bation, any  murmurs,  are  heard  in  the 
course  of  this  long  sitting,  I  shall  be  forc- 
ed at  once  to  clear  the  tribunes,  for  na- 
tional justice  ought  not  to  receive  any  fo- 
reign influence."  These  words  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  trial  was  conducted 
with  great  decorum.  The  King  stood  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention  ;  and  the  spec- 
tacle, it  seems,  so  deeply  moved  the  pre- 
sident, that  he  ordered  two  ushers  to  bring 
in  a  chair  for  the  illustrious  prisoner.  The 
King  still  standing,  Bardre  pressed  him  by 
means  of  the  ushers  to  be  seated  ;  and  the 
intercourse  thus  carried  on  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  more  violent  republicans 
against  the  president.  In  the  interroga- 
tories  which  had  been  formally  drawn  up, 
and  on  which  Louis  was  to  be  examined, 
he  was  addressed  as  u  Louis  Capet."  Bar- 
ere  knew  that  the  word  "  Capet,"  the  sobri- 
quet given  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
was  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  the  fallen 
monarch,  and  he  therefore  suppressed  it. 
If  these  circumstances  are  true,  it  is  in- 
deed hard  that  Bar  &  re  should  be  branded 
with  cruelty  for  his  conduct  at  the  trial ; 
and  that  the  i(  Louis,  asseyez  vous"  should 
be  recorded  with  such  peculiar  horror. 
And  that  they  are  true,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe ;  for  whatever  doubts  the 
M6raoires"  may  leave  as  to  the  political 
character  of  the  man,  there  is  not  a  fact 
that  would  even  lead  us  to  suppose  a  stern, 
much  less  a  cruel  nature. 

It  was  by  his  capacity  of  Reporter  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  Bar£re 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  Of  the  first 
committee,  which  was  formed  in  April, 
1793 ;  and  of  the  second,  which  was  form- 
ed in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  which 
lasted  till  the  Thermidorian  reaction  in 
1794  ;  he  was  a  most  indefatigable  mem- 
ber. It  was  his  business  to  read  over  the 
letters  received  from  the  different  armies, 
and  to  digest  them  into  a  report ;  which 


he  read  to  the  Convention,  and  that  with 
such  eloquence,  that  his  fame  reached  the 
frontiers,  and  "  Bar&re  a  la  tribune  !"  was 
the  word  uttered  to  excite  the  French  sol- 
diers. Next  to  the  defence  of  himself,  the 
defence  of  the  Committee  is  the  object  of 
his  writings.  He  would  prove  that  it  was 
the  friend  of  order,  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  saviour 
of  France.  The  military  genius  of  the  fa- 
mous Carnot,  exercised  in  that  committee, 
directed  the  energies  of  the  French  army ; 
the  embellishment  of  the  city  was  among 
the  objects  of  its  consideration ;  and  the 
zeal  it  showed  to  encourage  the  arts  was 
sufficient  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of 
vandalism  which  has  been  brought  against 
it.  Indeed,  Barere  observes  that  of  all  the 
persons  who  received  benefits  at  his  hands, 
and  many  it  seems  owed  their  lives  to  him, 
the  artists  alone  evinced  their  gratitude. 
With  the  Committee  Bar&re  existed,  and 
expelled  from  it  he  fell.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  native  province  of 
Bigorre,  where  he  was  born  in  1755,  as 
an  advocate  and  a  savant,  his  importance 
had  commenced  with  the  assemblage  of  the 
states-general,  whither  his  province  had 
sent  him  5  and  it  endejl  with  the  Thermi- 
dorian reaction,  which  he  had  strenuously 
assisted,  in  the  final  struggle  against  Ro- 
bespierre in  the  Convention.  The  result 
of  this  was  his  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Oleron.  After  eight  months'  imprisonment 
he  managed  to  escape,  but  still  lived  in 
concealment,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
composition  of  a  work  on  the  "Liberty  of 
the  Seas"  directed  against  England.  His 
efforts  to  induce  the  Directory  to  recall 
him  failed ;  and  Bonaparte,  as  consul,  first 
restored  him  to  freedom.  Again  proscrib- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration,  the 
revolution  of  1S30  brought  him  back  to 
Paris;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1841,  at  his  native  place,  Tarbes:  having 
passed  his  last  days  in  writing  a  paper  on 
the  future  prospects  of  Europe,  which 
breathes  the  bitterest  animosity  against 
this  country. 

The  opinions  of  so  experienced  a  man 
on  his  contemporaries  are  necessarily  high- 
ly interesting :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  often  so  utterly  irreconcilable,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  they  represent  any- 
thing but  the  angry  feeling  of  a  moment* 
Barere's  character  was  anything  but  a  firm 
one  ;  and  if  this  is  shown  by  his  public  life, 
it  is  shown  still  more  by  the  record  of  his 
impressions.  In  his  hatred  of  Danton,  of 
Marat,  and  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which 
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he  believes  was  connected  by  a  "thread  of 
gold"  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  he  is 
consistent  enough.  But  of  Robespierre  he 
talks  in  the  most  opposite  terms.  In  1795 
be  had  said  of  him: 

"  What  kind  of  tyrant  was  this— without  ge- 
nius, without  courage,  without  military  talent, 
without  political  knowledge,  without  real  elo- 
quence, without  esteem  for  his  colleagues,  with- 
out the  confidence  of  a  single  enlightened  citizen, 
without  affability  for  the  unfortunate,  without  re- 
gard for  the  national  power  V 

•  This  language  is  unequivocal,  and  it  was 
written,  no  doubt,  before  the  fever  occa- 
sioned by  the  famous  scene  in  the  Conven- 
tion, when  "  Abash  tyran  /"  echoed  from 
its  walls,  had  subsided.  But  years  of  ban- 
ishment softened  his  resentment  for  some 
of  his  republican  colleagues,  and  about 
twenty  years  after  he  had  written  the  pas- 
sage above,  we  find  him  talking  in  this  mod- 
erate style : 

"  The  face  of  Robespierre,  which  was  pitted 
with  the  smallpox,  was  formidably  pale.  The 
same  mind  which  had  traced  in  his  parchment 
cheeks  a  sardonic  and  sometimes  ferocious  smile, 
gave  his  lips  a  convulsive  agitation,  and  ani- 
mated his  eyes  with  a  veiled  tire,  and  a  gloomy 
penetrating  glance.  His  eloquence  was  always 
premedita ted;  his proposi tions appeared s tudied, 
and  sometimes  enigmatical,  obscure  and  weari- 
some, from  the  tone  of  menace  and  political  dis- 
trust. His  mind  was  of  a  cold  and  strong  cast, 
his  voice  was  deep  and  sometimes  terrifying;  he 
was  very  careful  in  his  dress,  notwithstanding 
the  manners  of  the  times ;  but  his  gestures  were 
often  brusoues,  and  a  little  uncouth.  His  dis- 
trust of  all  the  celebrated  patriots,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  were  only  hypocrites  in  patriotism, 
was  obvious  in  his  conversation  as  in  his  speech- 
es. Pride  in  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed, 
was  his  distinguishing  characteristic  Kooes- 
pierre,  with  genuine,  enlightened,  and  humane 
patriots,  would  have  rendered  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty :  but  he  was  only  surrounded 
bv  those  who  were  of  the  most  exaggerated  rev- 
olutionary ideas,  and  whose  education  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society  was  neither  productive  of 
wise  views  nor  of  good  counsel.  His  fear  and 
flattery  had  created  for  him  a  sort  of  guard  com- 
prised of  ultra  and  exclusive  revolutionary  sbirri." 

In  1832  his  feeling  towards  Robespierre 
became  still  more  favourable  David  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  execute  the  portraits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  Revolution.  Barere, 
hearing  him  mention  the  name  of  Danton, 
rose  upright  in  his  bed,  where  he  had  lain 
indisposed,  and  cried  out,  u  Do  not  forget 
Robespierre  !  he  was  a  man  of  purity  and 
integrity  :  a  true  republican.  It  was  his 
vanity,  his  irascible  susceptibility,  and  his 


unjust  distrust  of  his  colleagues  that  de- 
stroyed him.  That  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune !" 

These  being  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
one  man,  who  had  the  same  premises  to 
judge  upon  at  the  time  he  uttered  every 
one  of  them,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  is  yet  an  almost  hopeless  task 
to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  heroes 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  private 
feelings  of  Barere  speak  at  every  page  of 
his  work,  rather  than  his  reason:  and  who 
that  was  an  agent  in  that  most  exciting 
period  could  long  speak  from  any  other 
source  1  Works  of  this  kind  furnish  hints, 
valuable  it  is  true,  but  nothing  more  than 
hints,  for  the  work  of  the  future  historian. 


Art.  XII. — The  New  York  Herald:  Jour* 
nal  of  Commerce :  American :  Courier 
and  Enquirer :  Evening  Post  :  and  At' 
las.     1842. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser :  and  Atlas. 
1842. 

The  Washington  Intelligencer :  and  Globe* 
1842. 

The  Louisville  Gazette.     1842. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  fact, 
which  we  believe  to  be  indisputable,  that  the 
country  which  can  boast  of  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  Paper  and  Printing  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  is  the  country  which  can  not 
boast  of  even  an  approach  to  a  National  Lite- 
rature. All  that  is  matter  of  trade  in  the 
literary  art  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in 
America.  Everything  intellectual  starves  as 
it  can. 

Some  circumstances  lately  directing  us  to 
the  Newspaper  Press  of  the  United  States,  we 
found  it  an  instructive  illustration  of  this  par- 
ticular truth,  and  in  many  ways  richly  worth 
attention.  It  is  curious  how  little  is  known 
of  these  newspapers,  out  of  the  republic  it- 
self; and  of  what  singularly  small  account 
they  are  held  in  this  country,  in  any  discus- 
sions of  the  men  or  the  measures  in  America. 
Every  packet  brings  us  a  column  or  so  of  ec- 
centricities and  outrages,  for  the  most  part 
imported  from  the  southern  and  western 
States :  these  are  read  with  some  wonder  and 
much  laughter,  and  there  an  end.  They  are 
never  thought  of  again  but  as  anything  else 
equally  wild,  ridiculous,  and  savage,  is  thought 
of:  with  the  society,  the  manners,  the  civili- 
sation of  America,  no  one  dreams  of  connect- 
ing them.  The  city  of  Boston,  "  stronghold 
of  American  arts  and  letters"  as  a  distinguish- 
ed witness  has  called  it  lately,  the  city  ef  New 
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York,  centre  of  American  power  and  enter* 
prise  as  all  acknowledge  it,  how  should  they 
be  mixed  up  with  such  unspeakable  bar- 
barism? 

It  ii  merer  an  agreeable  task  to  dissipate 
errors  of  this  kind,  but  always  right  and  need- 
ful to  say  what  is  true.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  men  should  talk  like  brutes  or  buffoons 
in  Missouri,  but  this  is  language  that  in  our 
opinion  fails  of  its  full  disgust  till  it  is  heard  in 
Massachusetts.  It  b  horrible  when  a  savage 
ruffian  on  the  floor  of  the  state  legislature  of 
Arkansas,  furiously  stabs  an  antagonist  savage 
as  himself;  but  it  is  far  more  horrible  that 
civilized  ruffians  should  be  able  deliberately 
to  earn  their  bread,  by  murdering  the  fame  of 
honourable  men  in  Washington  or  New  York. 
In  a  word,  the  more  respectable  the  city  in 
America,  the  more  infamous,  the  more  de- 
grading and  disgusting,  we  have  found  its 
Newspaper  Press. 

And  have  you  nothing  of  this  nearer  home  \ 
it  will  be  asked.  Sorrowfully  we  answer 
that  we  have :  but  with  a  difference,  and  a 
large  one.  The  papers  of  that  class  are  very 
few  with  us,  wholly  restricted  to  London, 
and  of  no  other  or  higher  account  than  as 
part  of  the  social  dregs  and  moral  filth  which 
will  deposite  somewhere  in  so  large  a  city. 
Since  the  stamp-office  regulations  checked 


size  more  than  a  single  sheet  of  the  TVsw, 
and  about  a  penny  in  price.  Within  the 
last  month  it  has  boasted  of  a  sale  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  copies,  and  strange  as  it  u 
to  detect  it  in  anything  approaching  to  a 
truth,  there  cannot  in  this  be  much  exaggera- 
tion. It  may  be  presumed,  then,  on  a  fair 
average  to  each  copy,  to  have  for  its  reader* 
some  nundred  thousand  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  "  It  circulates  among  all  parties,  all 
classes,  all  sects,  all  sexes."  Its  conductor  is 
thus  self-described  and  named  in  a  very  re- 
cent publication :  "  Owner,  editor,  proprietor, 
prophet,  head  man,  head  saint,  head  savan,  or 
head  devil,  just  as  you  please,  J.  G.  Bennett" 
Of  the  reported  private  conduct  or  charac- 
ter of  this  accommodating  person,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  speak.  It  does  not  interest 
us,  nor  would  our  readers  care  to  know,  how 
many  times  he  has  been  called  dog,  spat  upon, 
or  beaten.  Our  business  is  with  the  broad- 
sheet of  lies  and  fihh  he  daily  issue*  to  the 
public  of  the  States:  with  the  journal  in 
largest  circulation  through  the  Union :  with 
the  popular  print  in  whose  columns  some  fifty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  free  Americans  enjoy 
the  daily  freedom  of  taking  part  in  the  loath- 
some slander  of  the  most  respected  of  their 
fellow-citizens:  with  the  organ  of  public 
opinion  which  stabs  at  all  that  is  eminent  in 


the  systems  of  false  returns,  the  circulation  of  station,  in  sex  defenceless,  or  claiming  reve- 


these  papers  is  proved  to  be  miserably  low 
and  that  the  writers  fill  their  pages  with  slan- 
der of  the  estimable,  whose  virtues  invite  at- 
tack, is  not  more  certain  than  that  they  fill 
their  pockets  with  plunder  of  the  weak,  whose 
cowardice  or  conscience  dreads  it.  We  do 
not  extenuate  what  is  so  deplorable 5  but  it  is 
known  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a  disease,  and  a 
rank  one  ;  but  where  it  strikes  it  stops.  The 
poison  is  nowhere  in  the  system.  When  we 
speak  with  a  just  satisfaction  of  the  Newspa- 
per Literature  of  England,  we  know  that  no 
man  dares  to  confound  it  with  the  literature 
of  the  London  gambling-house  or  the  London 
brothel.  The  degree  of  ability  that  enters 
into  it  may,  with  various  thinkers,  be  matter 
of  various  dispute :  but  its  writers  are  men  of 
character  and  education ;  it  has  no  ruffian 
vocabulary ;  the  social  charities  and  decencies 
are  held  sacred  in  it;  with  private  life  it 
wages  no  war ;  and  whatever  may  be  its  pre- 
judice or  passion,  it  not  unworthily  represents 
a  great  and  generous  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  it  that  first  oc- 
curs to  us  when  we  turn  to  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  America  1  If  we  wish  to  judge  of 
popular  taste  by  the  paper  in  largest  circula- 
tion, as  in  London  we  would  ask  for  the 
Times,  in  New  York  we  must  ask  for  the 
Herald,     This  is  a  paper  published  daily,  in 
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rence  in  age :  with  the  foul  mass  of  positive 
obscenity,  to  which  families  that  would  not 
for  morality's  sake  set  foot  within  a  theatre 
will  gladly  subscribe,  being  touched  by  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  commercial  news : 
with  the  ready  and  impartial  assailant  of  every 
American  statesman  who  has  pretension  to 
honour,  or  merchant  who  can  lay  claim  to 
honesty :  with,  in  a  word,  the  convicted  libel- 
ler of  all  that  is  manly  and  decent  in  that 
country,  from  the  Judge  on  the  bench,  to  the 
Citizen  in  his  private  home — which  is  yet,  at 
this  moment,  supposed  to  enjoy  the  special 
patronage  and  singular  favour  of— Me  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

To  describe  in  any  minute  detail  a  publica- 
tion of  this  nature,  the  reader  will  readily 
suppose  to  be  something  more  than  difficult ; 
and  to  succeed  in  so  describing  it  would  be 
certainly  less  than  pleasant.  The  quality  of 
its  writing  seems  to  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
its  departments,  of  the  very  lowest  grade ;  and 
how  Capt  Marryat,  condemning  the  vile 
character  of  this  print  as  became  him,  could 
possibly  think  it  written  in  a  very  clever  and 
very  effective  style,  is  to  us  incomprehen- 
sible.*    There  is  a  certain  effect  produced, 


*  The  Political  and  Literary  departments  are 
seldom  divided  in  these  publications.  Yon  find  their 
Literary,  or  Mneical,  or  Theatrical  reviews  among 
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beyond  question,  when  a  man  calls  you  thief, 
scoundrel,  or  liar:  and  no  cleanly  person 
will  be  at  all  inclined  to  doubt  the  effect  with 
which  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  pelt  him 
with  filth  as  he  passes  along  the  streets :  but 
there  is  in  all  this  as  manifest  a  defect  on  the 
side  of  cleverness  as  on  that  of  cleanness. 
The  weapons  of  the  New  York  Herald  are 
of  this  order  in  every  case.  There  is  only 
one  word  that  can  describe  the  tone  of  every 
original  sentence  that  appears  in  its  columns, 
and  this  word  we  must  be  excused  for  using. 
It  is  blackguardism.  The  law  of  the  whole 
establishment  is  that;  its  profits  have  that 
sole  source.  To  say  anything  as  it  is  said  by 
decent  men,  to  commit  a  single  sentence  of 
honesty  in  a  tone  of  respectability,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Snake  of  newspapers.  When  it 
seems  on  rare  occasions  to  be  lapsing  that 
way,  it  has  a  habit  of  recovering  itself,  before 
the  sentence  finishes,  with  astonishing  ease. 
We  know  that  the  >devil  can  quote  scripture, 
and  is  understood  to  have  self-respect  enough 
to  do  it  gravely:  but  this  "head  devil'  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  as  he  aptly  calls  him- 
self dcfes  not  dare  to  put  his  infamy  so  far  in 
peril  as  to  venture  on  even  that.  He  was 
defending  the  other  day  a  miscreant  wretch, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  minister  to  the  prin- 
cipal church  in  Rochester,  had  contrived  the 
ruin  of  an  artless  child,  and  consummated  the 
guilt  by  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  charge  it  on 
his  own  nephew ;  he  of  this  Herald,  we  say, 
fellow-ruffian,  in  discharge  of  his  ordinary 
duty  was  defending  this  atrocious  miscreant ; 
when,  bethinking  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  the  point  in  a  Book  commonly  reve- 
renced by  all  men,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  We 
can  safely  say  to  the  pious  clergy,  '  he  that  is 
without  sin  among  ye,  pick  up  the  first  brick 
and  let  fly  at  him."' 

No  bad  specimen  this  little  extract,  in  itself, 
of  a  style  and  tone  of  Literature  enjoyed  with 
its  highest  relish  in  the  bar-rooms  of  America ; 
read,  though  let  us  hope  with  more  moderate 
liking,  in  her  drawing-rooms;  studied  and 
smiled  at  in  her  cabinet  at  Washington ; 
spread  daily  before  her  attentive  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  ;  and,  on  grounds 
too  credible  for  rejection,  the  subject  of  the 

their  Political  leaders  :  and  these  for  the  most  part 
are  brief,  and  in  their  way  pointed.  What  foUows 
is  not  an  unfair  specimen  : 

u  New  Music. — '  Woman,'  a  beautiful  song,  as 
sang  by  Mr.  Braham  with  distinguished  success, 
and  respectfully  dedicated  to  Mrs.  James  Gordon 
Bennett;  the  music  composed  by  Alexander  Lee. 
This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songs  recently  published, 
and  is  printed  on  beautifully-perfumed  paper.  It 
can  be  got  at  201,  Broadway.  Atwill  is  the  great- 
est publisher  in  this  city  in  his  line.  Music  on 
perfumed  paper  is  all  the  go  now." 
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special  patronage  of  her  republican  Chief- 
Magistrate.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
we  are  not  yet  come  to:  desiring  first  to 
enable  the  reader,  in  American  phrase,  to 
"  realise"  a  little  more  completely  if  possible, 
the  every-day  contents  of  the  notable  journal 
in  question. 

Its  size  we  have  stated,  but  it  should  he 
seen  to  convey  any  reasonable  notion  of  the 
infinite  unlikeness  between  it  and  our  English 
journal,  in  everything  but  size.  Its  miserable 
whity-brown  paper ;  its  dingy,  uncomfortable 
print ;  its  perfectly  ridiculous  non-arrange- 
ment ;*  its  jumble  in  one  hopeless  mass,  of 
leaders  and  police-reports,  advertisements  and 
abuse  and  moral  reflections,!    puffings  and 

*  In  one  of  the  more  respectable  papers  we  find,  al- 
ternating with  its  leaders,  such  paragraphs  as  these : 

"Fish,  at  No.  2,  State-street,  has  the  richest  lot 
of  oranges  and  figs  ever  offered  in  our  market. — The 
oranges  are  juicy,  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  well 
suited  for  parties  or  public  entertainments. — Do  not 
forget  to  give  him  a  friendly  call." 

"  No  matter  where  you  get  your  meals,  provided 
immediately  after  you  go  to  some  reputable  public- 
house  and  pick  your  teeth." 

"  Love  is  a  heavenly  feast,  of  which  none  but  the 
sincere  and  honest  partake.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
a  dishonest  man  truly  to  love,  as  for  a  hypocrite  to 
go  to  heaven." 

"The  weather  is  remarkably  warm  lately,  but 
who  cares,  as  long  as  a  plenty  of  the  most  delicious 
soda  can  be  had  at  Nichoson  and  Paine's,  or  Stark- 
weather's, at  three  cents  a  glass." 

f  Here  are  a  few  taken  from  the  leader  department, 
with  the  same  juxta-position  as  in  the  journal  from 
which  we  take  them  :  the  moral  reflections  copied 
without  the  least  acknowledgment  (of  course)  from 
Mrs.  Austin's  Fragments  of  German  Writers. 

"Luxuries. — Every  man  has  his  own  idea  of 
luxuries.  Not  a  few  men  in  this  community  think  a 
choice  cigar  is  a  rare  luxury.  We  think  that  a 
popular  vote  would  carry  the  point  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  question.  We  are  writing  at  this 
moment  toith  one  of  Anderson's  "King  Regalias"  in 
our  mouth,  and  we  entertain  the  idea  that  its  pleasant 
aroma  and  exciting  influence  has  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  choice  articles  we  have  written. 
All  you  who  would  become  satisfied  with  yourselves 
as  we  are,  and  with  all,  no,  with  the  majority  of  the 
world,  as  we  are,  drop  into  Anderson's,  at  2,  Wall- 
street,  or  221,  Broadway,  and  provide  yourselves 
with  some  of  the  same  kind." 

"  There  are  souls  which  fall  from  heaven  like 
flowers :  but  ere  the  pure  and  fresh  buds  can  open, 
they  are  trodden  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  lie 
soiled  and  crushed  under  the  foul  tread  of  some 
brutal  hoof." 

"  Braham. — This  old  covie,  doubtless  has  been 
a  singer  of  extraordinary  merit,  but  is  now  super- 
annuated, and  scarce  deserves  to  rank  as  third  rate. 
Having  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  he  should  before 
this  have  retired.  His  present  *  stroilings'  illustrate 
the  fact  that  music  and  meanness  are  inseparable.*' 

"  The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a 
simple,  frank  man,  without  any  high  pretensions  to 
an  oppressive  greatness;  one  who  loves  life  and 
understands  the  use  of  it;  obliging  alike  at  all 
hours ;  above  all,  of  a  good  temper,  and  steadfast  ^s 
an  anchor.    For  such  a  one  we  gladly  exchange 
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bankruptcies,  comicalities  and  crimes,*  poli- 
ticians at  Washington  and  paupers  in  Eng- 
randf  and  pickpockets  at  the  Tombs :  \  these 
are  points  it  has  in  common  with  every  news- 
paper in  the  United  States.  In  none  of  them 
is  the  least  effort  at  arrangement  observable  : 
in  none  does  the  mere  interest  of  the  reader 
for  a  single  instant  appear  to  take  place  of 
the  convenience  or  profit  of  the  editor.  A 
lengthy  advertisement,  stupid  or  gross  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  at  any  time  displace  the 
.  topic  of  the  day:  and  even  the  virulent  on- 
slaught on  whig  or  democrat,  expected  ever 
with  such  greedy  and  anxious  appetite,  will 
be  found  to  have  given  way  to  the  editorial 
lament  over  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  or 
the  editorial  triumph  for  some  victory  of  the 
cash  press  over  the  credit  press,  or  the  Wall- 
street  over  the  cash  press.  Not  of  course 
that  this  would  find  toleration  with  any,  were 
it  not  sure  of  a  large  amount  of  sympathy 
with  all :  an  American's  feelings  in  whatever 
affects  the  pocket  being  sensitive  exceedingly, 
and  disposing  him  in  such  cases  to  the  instant 
and  strongly  countervailing  reflection,  that 
his  editor  is  at  any  rate  one  of  those  smartest  of 


the  greatest  genius,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  the  pro- 
foundest  thinker." 

*  In  one  and  the  same  journal  such  things  as 
these  present  themselves  side  by  side  with  what  is 
meant  for  grave  political  discussion : 

"  Another  Elopement. — The  Springfield  papers 
record  another  instance  of  conjugal  affection.  James 
Willis,  an  Englishman,  has  gone  off  with  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  another  man,  under  circumstances 
of  guilt  and  shame,  leaving  his  own  family  destitute, 
The  brute — the  wretch — the  'vnfeelin  critter."* 

"  A  great  leg  upon  a  woman,  if  well  proportioned, 
is  luxurious  and  beautiful,  and  grateful  to  the  sight 
of  man.    Pretty  widows  are  aware  of  this." 

"  The  Gentle  Sex.— The  Mobile  HeraW  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  most  uncommon  interview 
between  two  ladies  of  that  city.  A  lady,  boarding 
in  a  respectable  house,  actually  cowhided  the  land- 
lady until  her  ear  pendants  were  torn  from  her  per- 
son, and  her  body  cruelly  lacerated.  Wdlt  that  is 
goingit  strong.9' 

f  The  Poverty  of  England  is  a  great  topic,  con- 
tinually presenting  itself  in  papers  of  every  class  and 
every  opinion.    We  give  one  specimen : 

"  The  People  of  England  are  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  misery — thousands  are  absolutely  starving 
— and  their  distress,  appalling  as  it  is,  is  daily  in- 
creasing in  intenseness.  The  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land is  spending  thousands  of  pounds,  (which  should 
be  bringing  bread  to  the  lips  of  the  famishing  la- 
bourers), in  entertaining  the  king  and  queen  of  Bel- 
gium, who  are  visiting  her." 

X  The  police  reports  are  commonly  in  this  light 
and  witty  form : 

"  Theatre  Rowdies.— Miss  Louisa  Watson,  a 
young  lady  of  doubtful  reputation,  took  a  drop  too 
much  in  the  Saloon  of  the  "Chatham  Theatre  on 
Friday  night,  and  Miss  Louisa  also  picked  up  a  nice 
young  man,  named  Joseph  Rogers,  and  as  the  happy 
pair  got  rather  rowderiferous,  they  were  both  drop- 
ped into  the  Tombs,  by  way  of  mending  both  their 
morals  and  their  manners." 


men  who  is  never  to  be  caught  asleep  to  the 
main  chance  of  life, — money,  money,  money, 
the  great  and  final  business  of  existence. 

But  while  in  these  respects  the  Jfew  York 
Herald  shares  only  the  general  characteristic* 
of  its*  brethren  through  the  States,  it  has,  wkh 
the  marks  of  infamy  we  have  indicated,  some 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  It  appears,  by  means 
of  course  of  its  evil  gains,  to  have  organized 
throughout  the  country  a  very  extraordinary 
and  complete  system  of  correspondence,  so 
that,  in  every  chief  city  of  the  Union,  it  has 
a  resident  representative*  And  these  are  la- 
bourers worthy  of  their  hire :  being-all  sucb 
reckless  libellers  of  everything  decent,  and 
such  impudent  dealers  in  everything  vile,  thai 
the  "  head  devil"  himself  must  be  often  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  his  scandalous  supremacy. 
The  cue  universally  is-1-4  Spare  no  one. 
Thrust  yourselves  into  whatever  house  yoa 
can  get,  and  everywhere  leave  your  slime. 
In  no  direction  fail  to  abuse.  Let  fly  at  all : 
the  more  eminent  your  game,  the  more  atro- 
cious the  falsehood  we  want  5  but  fly  low  as 
well  as  high,  for  the  praiseworthy  thirst  of 
every  free  citizen  to  know  his  neighbour's  af- 
fairs, extends  to  the  affairs  of  every  other  free 
citizen  without  frivolous  social  distinction. 
Never  think  a  scandal  can  be  too  malignant* 
It  is  to  furnish  bitterness  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tongues,  and  what  would  be  anything 
scant  or  small  towards  satisfaction  of  so  many  1 
To  be  satisfactory,  say  everything  but  what 
is  true,  and  above  all  things  nothing  that  is 
kind' — Nor  is  it  counsel  uttered,  at  any  time* 
in  unwilling  or  inattentive  ears,  fis  last 
clause  is  ever  most  especially  cared  for.  A 
recent  and  emphatic  announcement  of  the 
principle  of  abuse  contained  in  it,  had  refer- 
ence to  a  distinguished  writer  of  our  own* 
"  Boz,"  said  the  Herald,  in  its  offhand  agreea* 
ble  manner,  u  Boz  will  return  to  Cockney- 
land,  kiss  his  young  Cockneys,  write  a  book 
about  the  United  States,  praise  the  Country 
and  the  People  most  shockingly,  and  then  be 
laughed  at  for  a  Fool  or  a  Flat.  Cat  up  and 
you  are  liked.  Lard  only  makes  one  sick  at 
the  stomach  /" 

Such  being  the  rule  of  conduct  with  the 
Herald  and  its  writers  (for  we  cannot  stop  to 
inquire  if  our  famous  countryman  is  likely  to 
bring  down  upon  himself  these  complimenta- 
ry imputations),  it  was  naturally  a  somewhat 
startling  circumstance  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  one  illustrious  exception 
was  suddenly  discovered.  All  parties  in  the 
States,  we  need  hardly  tell  the  reader,  were 
taken  by  surprise  on  the  sudden  accession  of 
Mr.  Tyler  to  power :  and  all  parties  in  turn, 
not  a  little  for  that  reason,  have  u  orried  and 
persecuted    poor    Mr.    Tyler.       With    the 
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Whigs,  or,  at  we  should  Bay,  Conservatives, 
whose  exertions  and  sacrifices  unintentionally 
placed  him  where  he  is,  he  soon  became  the 
special  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike :  and 
the  Democrats  have  bullied  or  borne  with 
him,  only  in  proportion  as  his  credit  rose  or 
fell  with  their  opponents.  None,  of  any 
side,  have  ever  trusted  him.  By  Federalist 
and  Loco-foco,  by  Slave-driver  and  Aboli- 
tionist, alike  despised,  buffeted  and  abused, 
this  hapless  dignitary  can  hardly  have  had  a 
quiet  hour  since  he  took  up  his  unenviable 
abode  in  the  President's  House  at  Washing- 
ton. But  he  himself  so  well  described  this 
state  of  things  in  the  Beginning  of  the  year, 
in  a  letter  which  has  yet  attracted  no  notice 
on  our  side  the  Atlantic,  that  his  pitiable  case 
is  best  given  in  his  own  words.  He  is  writ- 
ing to  some  friends  of  his  administration  to 
excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  harassing  af- 
-  fairs  from  attending  a  dinner  they  had  got  pp 
in  Philadelphia  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington ;  and  he  invokes  the  memory  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  to  contrast  with 
his  own  condition.  "  A  president,"  he  says,* 
"  elected  by  the  people,  comes  into  office  at 
the  head  of  a  triumphant  party.  His  will  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  law  which  governs  his 
party.  Responsible,  under  the  constitution, 
for  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he 
recommends  his  measures  and  adopts  his  line 
of  policy  with  every  assurance  of  support. 
Not  so,  however,  with  a  vice-president,  who 
succeeds  to  the  presidency  by  the  demise  of 
the  president.  His  name  has  mixed  but  little 
with  the  canvass,  and  has  been  selected  more 
with  reference  to  supposed  sectional  or  local, 
than  to  general  influence.  He  has  no  party 
at  his  heels  to  sustain  his  measures,  or  to  aid 
him  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  good.  In- 
stead of  being  a  leader,  he  must  be  a  follower 
of  party \  and  he  is  required  either  to  be  a 
piece  of  wax,  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
that  others  may  please,  or  denunciations  the 
loudest  and  boldest  are  in  store  for  him. 
{las  he  long  cherished  opinions  which  stand 
m  the  way  of  party  measures,  whether  those 
measures  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or  the  opposite, 
they  must  be  surrendered.  Honour,  conscience^ 
evert/thing  esteemed  sacred  among  men,  must 
be  yielded,  or  the  thunders  break  over  his 
head  and  threaten  annihilation.  It  is  a  fit 
occasion  for  the  prevalence  of  faction,  and 
the  reliance  of  one  thus  situated  can  alone  be 
an  the  patriotism  and  discernment  of  the 
people."  And  so,  the  poor  harassed  parry- 
deserted  President,  having  no  refuge  but  the 
patriotism  and  discernment  of  the  people, 
seems  to  have  bethought  him  of  the  hundred 

♦  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  February,  1842. 


thousand  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
whose  daily  food  was  slander  and  abuse, 
purely  popular,  and  with  no  distinction  of 
party! 

The  compact  was  announced  by  another  of 
our  newspaper  heroes,  whom  we  must  now 
bring  forward :  one  whose  journal  is  among 
those  distinguished  by  Capt  Marryat  as 
"  equal  to  many  of  the  English  newspapers*" 
This  editor  describes  himself  as  Colonel 
Webb,  of  the  United  States  Army:  and 
his  friend  of  the  Herald  tells  us  he  is  "  a 
frank,  manly  blackguard,  a  fine-looking,  burly. ' 
honest  kind  of  savage."  After  patient  and 
not  very  pleasant  examination  of  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  the  paper  he  presides  over, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  manliness  and  honesty  (as  respectable 
people  understand  those  words),  the  second 
description  may  be  correct  enough.  This 
warlike  editor  has  the  apparent  excuse  of 
political  warmth  for  what  he  says ;  his  mo- 
tives to  slander  seem  hardly  so  gratuitous  as 
those  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  perhaps  he  is  really 
less  fond  of  filth  for  its  own  sake.  But  in 
filth  he  is  an  equal  adept,  when  political  op- 
ponents are  to  be  pelted  with  it :  he  scorns, 
with  that  slight  reservation,  the  claims,  the 
decencies,  the  charities  of  private  life ;  and 
among  those  who  wage  war  against  the  sacred 
rights  and  happiness  of  home,  he  is  on  the 
whole  entitled  to  a  much  higher  commission 
than  that  he  affixes  to  his  name.  Quite  a 
respectable  paper,  notwithstanding,  is  this 
Courier  and  Enquirer  :  and  a  popular  Whig 
organ.  The  man  has  often  changed  his  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  for  them  that  lose  him  to  object 
to  that :  he  was  bankrupt  the  other  day  for  a 
large  amount,  but  all  America  is  bankrupt ; 
he  is  said  to  recover  himself  by  bribes,  but 
every  man  must  have  money  somehow ;  he 
libels  his  most  distinguished  countrymen  (Mr. 
Cooper  was  the  last),  but  small  damages  cover 
that  5  one  of  his  recent  inventions  was  a  letter 
to  embroil  the  president  with  his  cabinet,  but 
the  secretary  ought  to  have  written  such  a 
letter  if  he  didn  t ;  he  accuses  members  of 
congress  of  selling  their  votes  for  so  many 
thousand  dollars  a  piece,  but  they  are  lucky 
members  to  make  so  much  of  their  votes,  and 
far  too  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  a  mere 
tribute  to  their  smartness.  Altogether,  there- 
fore, a  most  smart  man  himself  is  this  colonel ; 
righting  duels,  in  addition  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments ;  and  when  he  receives  a  wound, 
converting  it  to  stock  in  trade.  For  then  will 
he  appear,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  on  the 
exchange  at  New  York ;  and  the  careful  ex- 
posure of  one  arm  in  a  sling  will  remind  his 
enemies,  that  they  had  better  be  called  thieves 
and  liars  through  the  city  in  the  pages  of  the 
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,  Courier  and  Enquirer,  than  have  chance  of 
a  bullet  through  the  braiu  from  the  pistol  of 
Colonel  Webb. 

The  announcement  of  presidential  patron- 
age to  the  Herald,  this  person  offered  with 
elaborate  circumstantiality  as  *4 the  last  effort 
of  Captain  Tyler."  We  can  only  take  one 
'  or  two  passages,  and  these  (for  we  cannot 
fill  our  pages  with  rubbish),  must  serve  as 
samples,  but  too  respectable,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  paper  is  written,  and  of  the 
least  shocking  and  repulsive  tone  of  its  war- 
fare against  the  President  of  America.  u  We 
learn,  says  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of 
last  March,  "  from  a 

t 
source  which  admits  of  no  question,  that  the 
Acting  President  [only  acting  President !]  of  the 
United  States,  is  about  maturing  an  arrange- 
ment, which  he,  with  his  usual  foresight,  con- 
siders perfectly  certain  to  secure  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  1844. 

"  We  have  all  the  details  of  this  movement 
before  us,  together  with  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  assented  to  the  arrangement ;  and 
our  readers  will  very  soon  become  apprised  of  a 
copartnership  between  the  editor  of  the  Herald 
in  this  city,  and  a  well-known  individual,  which 
will  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  of  what  is  now 
in  contemplation.  The  Herald  of  Saturday  last, 
contained  the  first  notice  of  a  sale  of  Public 
Lands  ever  advertised  in  this  city;  and  this 
large  advertisement  of  a  Land  Sale  in  Illinois  is 
ordered  to  be  published  for  the  period  of  three 
months  !  This  worthy  organ  of  Tylerism,  with 
its  usual  impudence,  accompanied  its  first  inser- 
tion with  a  leading  article,  calling  the  attention 
of  European  capitalists  to  the  sale;  and  in  a 
semi-official  tone  informs  them  that '  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  delay  in  Congress  in  providing  for 
ae  deficiency  in  the  Treasury  by  the  imposition 
of  Taxes,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  almost  without  funds,' — that « it  wants  money, 
and  must  have  it.  It  therefore  throws  into  the 
market  a  large  quantity  of  its  valuable  real 
estate.' 

"  We  will  not,  in  the  present  crowded  state  of 
our  columns,  pause  to  dwell  on  the  deep  dis- 
grace which  Mr.  Tyler  thus  brings  upon  the 
country.  Every  reader  will  feel  that  ihis  pro- 
ceeding presents  a  spectacle  of  humiliation  such 
as  has  never  before  been  witnessed.  But  where 
is  the  remedy  ?  The  curse  is  upon  us,  and  there 
is  no  escape  for  the  next  three  years.     .    .    . 

This  last  resort  of  Tylerism  is  not  only  des- 
tined to  be  a  signal  failure,  but  tbose  who  pre- 
tend to  be  Mr.  Tyler's  friends,  and  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  people,  will  tell  him  that 
it  was  conceived  in  folly  and  madness ;  and  that 
it  will  not  secure  him  an  additional  supporter 
among  the  people.  As  it  is,  nothing  but  dis- 
grace will  be  reaped  by  the  projector  of  so  silly 
a  movement.9' 

If  all  which  had  rested  on  the  authority  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  we  should  not 
have  believed  a  word  of  it :  or  if  it  had  rest- 


ed on  the  fact  of  the  government  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  the  Herald,  as  to  the  dis- 
grace of  government  they  have  since  appear- 
ed, we  might  have  tracked  the  disgrace  to 
some  member  of  the  Washington  cabinet,* 
more  powerful  than  the  poor  chief  at  Wash- 
ington. But  the  proof,  to  us  irresistible,  was 
in  the  fact  of  the  "  President  and  his  accom- 
plished Administration"  having  suddenly  be- 
come the  single  exception  to  the  Herald** 
wicked  outrage  of  everything  estimable  in 
the  country.  l(  Faction  and  cliques,"  said 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  day  after  the  article  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  "have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  trammel  and  trample  over  the 
Press  and  the  Presidency  ;  but  in  the  muta- 


*  Some  such  attempt  was  made  at  the  time,  in 
some  of  the  more  decent  of  the  journals,  but  quite 
failed.  "  It  would  seem,"  says  one  of  them,  who, 
though  not  hostile  to  the  President,  gives  in  reality 
a  worse  version  of  the  business  than  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  "  that  there  is  yet  some  unexplained 
mystery  in  relation  to  the  precise  manner  in  which 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  has  been  enabled  to 
insert  his  fingers  into  the  public  purse*  It  ie  not  sur- 
prising that  nobody  is  anxious  to  share  the  infamy 
of  the  diversion  of  the  people's  money  for  the  suj*- 
port  of  this  man  in  his  evil  doing ;  but  it  is  certain 
thai  he  has,  at  this  moment,  an  office  in  operation, 
executing  a  portion,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive description,  of  the  public  printing."  .  .  .  The 
journalist  briefly  sketches  his  brother  journalist's 
character  as  one  quite  notorious,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds. .  .  "  That  such  a  man  should  receive  govern- 
ment patronage  is  a  wrong  to  our  national  charac- 
ter unendurable.  That  he  does  receive  it  is  a  fact 
as  shameful  as  it  is  undeniable.  Whether  his  sys- 
tem of  black  mail  has  operated  upon  the  Collector 
of  this  port,  who  fees  him  with  the  people's  money 
to  escape  his  personal  abuse,  or  whether  the  *  mous- 
ing owP  has  hawked  at  higher  quarry,  and  obtained 
an  influence  in  Washington ;  in  whatever  way  he 
has  obtained  the  toll  upon  which  he  is  fattening,  is 
of  little  moment,  except  to  the  parties  implicated. 
If  Mr.  Curtis  has  used  the  influence  of  respectable 
men,  and  the  aid  of  reputable  Whig  journals,  to  at- 
tain his  present  place ;  but  to  prostitute  its  perqui- 
sites in  this  way,  there  are  no  terms  of  reproach  to 
severe  to  apply  to  him.  We  are  informed,  however, 
that  Bennett  executes  printing  for  other  branches  of 
the  public  service  also,  as  well  as  for  the  revenue 
department.  Now  these  separate  sops  all  come 
from  one  general  head,  as  we  intimated  last  week, 
or  this  pest  of  society  holds  a  poisoned  dagger  at  the 
throat  of  more  than  one  of  the  government  officials  in 
this  city.  Gentlemen  are  bound  to  clear  their  skirts, 
or  to  acknowledge  that  terror  of  this  moral  assassin 
has  compelled  them  to  subsidise  him  into  silence. . . 
Either  Mr.  Tyler  has  caused  the  appointment  for 
some  unexplained  reason ;  or  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  reporters  in  Washington  has  operated  aa 
a  terror  upon  some  members  of  the  cabinet ;  or  the 
New  York  officials  have  been  awed  into  the  throw- 
ing of  a  bone  to  a  troublesome  dog.  Mr.  Tyler,  we 
are  assured,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  matter 
lies  among  other  hands.  Who  can  show  clean  hands  ? 
Who  is  it  that  fears  that  his  eccentricities  may  be 
dished  up,  in  New  York,  in  the  peculiar  stvle  for 
which  the  Herald  is  famous  ? 
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tions  of  party,  and  in  the  ProTidence  of  Hea- 
ven, a  man  has  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency, 
contemporaneous  with  the  new  development 
of  the  press,  which  is  calculated  to  inspire 
hopes  in  the  mind  of  the  patriot  and  Chris- 
tian :  this  singular  and  heaven-directed  ap- 
proximation of  the  Presidency  and  the  inde- 
pendent newspaper  press,  on  the  same  great 
principles  affecting  the  currency  and  other 
public  measures,  is  only,  therefore,  a  natural 
event  in  the  progress  of  the  present  age." 
And  ever  since  has  Mr.  Tyler  received  the 
support  of  this  Patriot  and  Christian !  And 
repaid  it  by  supporting  him  in  turn  ! 

Some  little  time  before  this,  the  Patriot  and 
Christian  had  libelled  two  judges  of  New 
York  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  and  disgraceful, 
that  as  a  mere  decent  claim  for  some  protec- 
tion to  the  forms  of  justice,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  institute  a  prosecution.  Mr. 
Bennett,  as  the  known  and  avowed  author, 
was  accordingly  tried  and  convicted ;  and  that 
we  have  not  in  any  manner  overcharged  our 
account  of  this  man  or  of  his  journal,  let  the 
remarks  of  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
person  in  the  course  of  his  trial,  Judge  Kent, 
bear  witness.  He  said  that  he  could  "  con- 
ceive no  greater  curse  to  the  community  than 
a  paper  so  cheaply  published,  as  to  be  brought 
under  the  eye  of  everybody,  and  yet  dealing 
in  falsehood  and  scandal  from  day  to  day  as 
its  accustomed  occupation :  from  the  malig- 
nity of  which  no  man  was  free  :  the  columns 
of  which  were  open  to  the  gossip  of  every 
one  base  enough  to  act  the  part  of  an  inform- 
er :  from  the  assaults  of  which  neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  occupation,  nor  profession  was 
exempt :  which  had  its  emissaries  scattered 
in  the  large  towns  and  villages  of  the  whole 
country,  sending  their  communications  to  its 
columns  like  the  informations  dropped  into 
the  *  Lion's  mouth'  in  Venice :  disclosing  the 
secrets  of  the  family  circle,  assailing  the 
most  sacred  prof essions,  and  seeking  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  sanctuary  of  justice  itself." 

Of  this  last,  and  perhaps  worst  charge,  the 
Patriot  and  Christian  now  stood  convicted. 
He  had  outraged  justice  in  her  sanctuary,  and 
the  appointed  dispensers  of  justice  were  call- 
ed to  make  a  signal  example.  It  was  not 
possible  to  imagine  a  stronger  case ;  the  pre- 
siding judge  had  denounced  it  from  the  bench 
in  language  worthy  of  his  office ;  every  father, 
mother,  and  husband  in  America,  had  an  hon- 
est interest  in  the  check  that  might  now  at 
last  be  given  to  this  dishonest  miscreant's  ca- 
reer; he  was  to  appear  next  day  to  receive 
his  punishment ;  and  who  could  doubt  that 
the  law  would  abate  no  jot  of  its  power  to 
punish  %  Who  could  doubt  it!  There  was 
not  a  man  in  New  York  that  did  not  know 


the  libeller  would  escape.  With  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  at  his  back,  he  bad  only  to 
snap  his  fingers  at  all  the  law  and  justice  of 
America. 

^Laws,"  observed,  some  month  or  two 
since,  another  of  the  journals  that  appear  at 
the  head  of  this  article, — "  Laws  are  a  dead 
letter  where  public  feeling  is  against  them. 
The  grand  jury  have  refused  to  find  an  indict- 
ment in  the  case  of  State  v.  Norra  and  others, 
for  killing  a  man  in  a  duel,  although  the 
strongest  evidence  of  murder,  under  the  laws, 
was  adduced.  Laws,  we  say,  are  a  dead  let- 
ter where  public  feeling  is  against  them."* 

To  convict  a  man  in  America,  therefore, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  negro,  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  prelude  to  his  punishment. 
A  murderer,  whether  of  life,  or  of  character 
without  which  life  is  worthless,  has  infinite 
chances  if  he  has  a  white  face*  Again  let  us 
turn  to  one  of  the  papers  before  us,  speaking, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course, -of  what  it  calls  a 
confirmed  murderer.  "  Kirby,  the  murderer 
of  Mrs.  Hunter,  has  been  sentenced  to  be 
hung  near  Sparta,  Tenn.,  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  Nashville  Banner  says,  '  In  pronouncing 
death  upon  the  prisoner,  the  Judge  remarked, 
that  now  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  it  had 
been  his  solemn  duty  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  this  man  Kirby.'  "  Ay ! 
and  though  we  have  seen  no  mention  of  the 
matter  since,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
second  of  last  July  saw  Kirby  lively  as  ever, 
and  that  yet  a  sixth  and  a  seventh,  and  an 
eighth  time,  will  the  "  confirmed  murderer" 
receive  nothing  but  "solemn  sentence."  In 
January  last  there  was  a  murder  in  New  York, 
with  every  circumstance  of  aggravation  against 
the  miscreant  that  committed  it,  excepting 
two.  Mr.  Colt,  that  was  his  name,  had  in- 
fluential friends,  and  was  not  a  man  of  colour. 
The  odious  details  appeared  in  our  own  jour- 
nals, and  seeing  nothing  more  at  the  time,  we 
fancied  the  gallows  had  had  its  due.  But 
again  and  again  has  this  blood-stained  villain 
been  convicted,  and  still  succeeding  in  his  ap- 
plication for  new  trials,  he  burdens  the  earth 
to  this  hour  with  his  unexpiated  crime.  In 
the  last  notice  we  saw  of  him,  the  convict- 
libeller  of  justice  whose  case  has  led  to  this 
digression,  after  a  melo-dramatic  account  of  the 


*  Instances  to  the  same  purport  crowd  upon  us 
from  the  papers  on  our  table.  Here,  for  example, 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  all,  is  the  perfect  model  of 
a  State  Governor.  "  Gov.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  has 
resigned  his  office,  because  the  house  of  delegates 
adopted  a  iesolution  censuring  his  conduct  in  refus- 
ing to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justice,  who  had 
been  demanded  by  Gov.  Seward,  of  this  state. — 
Qood  spunk !" 
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trial  and  sentence,*  only  left  disgusting  than 
the  guilt  it  made  a  raree-show  o£  ended  with 
a  series  of  questions  perfectly  natural  in 

*  In  these  Minor  Theatre  exhibitions  of  crimi- 
nals of  the  most  atrocious  sort,  our  own  country  has 
sinned  sufficiently  :  but  it  may  be  curious  to  furnish 
from  the  articles  above  referred  to  a  specimen  (and 
it  is  the  most  moderate  we  could  find,  or  in  these 
pages  it  could  not  hare  been  inserted  at  all)  of  Ame- 
rican taste  in  these  particulars.  The  following  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  large  type  leaders  of  the 
New  York  Herald  on  the  morning  which  succeeded 
the  first  day  of  Colt's  trial : 

"  Altogether  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar trials  that  ever  took  place  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  throws  the  Peter  Robinson  attair  far 
into  the  shade.  There  the  wife  of  the  murdered 
Suydam  was  not  brought  into  court.  But  here,  first 
we  have  the  widowed  wife  of  the  murdered  Adams 
placed  upon  the  stand ;  then  the  dead  man's  coat, 
cut  to  pieces,  held  up  before  her  to  be  identified  by 
her.  Then  the  wedding-ring  taken  off  the  dead 
man's  finger  is  put  into  her  hand,  and  she  is  called 
upon  to  identify  it,  and  does  so  by  trying  it  on  her 
own  finger.  Next -we  have  the  box,  the  murdered 
man's  coffin;  and  the  awning,  the  dead  man's 
shroud ;  brought  into  court,  reeking  with  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  turned  over  and  measured,  and  shaken, 
and  deliberately  displayed  before  the  jury ;  whilst 
the  lid  of  the  coffin,  soaked  in  blood,  is  burnt  up  to 
light  the  fire  in  the  watch  house.  Next  we  have 
the  victim  of  seduction,  the  wifeless  mother  of  Colt's 
scarce  breathing  infant,  placed  on  the  stand  to  tell 
how  her  seducer  looked,  and  slept,  and  ate,  after  he 
had  killed  his  fellow  man.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  we  have  a  horrible  array  of  doctors  disput- 
ing about  the  half-a-dozen  holes  in  the  scull  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  some  swearing  he  was  killed  by 
a  bullet,  others  by  a  hatchet.  And  as  if  this  could 
not  suffice,  we  have  the  murdered  body  of  Adams 
dragged  from  a  charnel-house  at  noonday,  the  head 
out  off  from  the  shoulders,  and  the  scull,  the  horri- 
bly mangled  scull  of  Adams,  wrapped  up  in  a  news- 
paper, carried  coolly  under  a  doctor's  arm  into  court, 
and  placed  upon  the  corner  of  the  judgment  seat,  a 
ghastly  witness  for  his  former  friends  and  foes  to 
gaze  upon  with  horror  and  dismay.  Last  scene  but 
one,  we  have  part  of  the  clothes  and  contents  of  the 
pockets  of  the  dead  man  at  the  time  he  was  killed, 
dug  out  of  the  *  *  *  *  *  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  at  the  time  of  the  murder ;  keys,  half-dollar, 
pencil  case,  and  all ;  brought  into  the  court,  and 
handed  round  for  the  inspection  and  edification  of 
the  jury.  Lastly  to  cap  the  climax  of  this  « strange 
eventful  history,'  the  prisoner's  counsel  rises  at  the 
last  hour,  and  reads  a  full  confession  of  the  whole 
affair,  written  by  Colt  himself.  [It  was  such  a  de- 
fence as  those  of  Greenacre  and  Good,  alleging 
quarrel  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.] 
And  well-dressed  ladies  crowding  into  court  by  do- 
zens to  see  and  hear  the  whole  affair.  If  this  be  not 
the  strangest  trial  ever  known,  then  have  we  yet  to 
learn  the  fact :  and  yet  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
talk  with  well-feigned  astonishment  of  the  excite- 
ment in  the  city." 

And  on  the  morning  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  proceedings  so  filthily  set  forth,  the  prominent 
leader  of  the  Herald  thus  referred  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  delivery  of  the  verdict : 

"  The  closing  scene  of  this  extraordinary  drama, 
exceeded  in  interest  every  other  act  of  it.  The  jury 
went  out  about  six  at  night,  and  remained  out  ten 
hours.    During  that  time  a  large  mob  collected 


America,  hut  to  the  usage  of  any  other  civi- 
lized country  so  abhorrent  as  to  be  hardly 
credible.  "  Now  comes,  then,  the  most  ex* 
citing  part  of  the  drama.  Will  he  be  hung  ? 
Will  a  new  trial  be  granted  ?  Or  will  the 
Governor  dare  to  pardon  him  ?" 

The .  English  jeader  is  now  perhaps  better 
prepared  for  what  befell  the  convict  of  the 
Herald  when  brought  up  for  sentence.  The 
American  public  were  quite  prepared  for  it 
It  happened,  appropriately  enough,  that  on 
the  same  day,  the  fellow  convict,  Colt,  had  to 
attend  for  sentence  after  one  of  bis  trials :  and 
thus  was  the  issue  foretold  in  a  New  York 
journal  of  the  less  indecent  class : 

"  Colt  and  Bennett. — These  vagabonds,  for 
such  they  are,  (the  first  a  murderer  of  men's 
bodies,  and  the  second  a  murderer  of  men's 
characters),  will  be  paraded  for  seutence  to- 
morrow morning.  The  sentence  will  be  arrested 
as  far  as  Colt  is  concerned,  but  as  regards  the 

around  the  City  Hall,  and  knots  and  groups  of  per- 
sons assembled  all  about  the  Park,  discussing  the 
probable  verdict,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  case. — 
Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  the  interest  increas- 
ed. All  sorts  of  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  jurors,  and  the  scenes  in  the  jury  room. 
The  officers  listened  at  the  keyhole  and  reported  pro- 
gress, and  it  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  crowd, 
that  the  jury  stood  seven  for  murder,  three  for  roan-  . 
slaughter,  and  two  for  excusable  homicide.  Then, 
after  discussing  it  an  hour,  they  stood  seven  for  mur- 
der and  five  for  manslaughter.  Then  they  discussed 
it  another  hour'  and  they  stood  ten  to  two ;  and  there 
they  seemed  likely  to  stand.  There  were,  in  shorty 
all  sorts  of  rumours  about  the  vote  in  the  jury  roomy 
but  nothing  certain.  In  the  mean  time  the  Judge 
had  returned,  waited  till  midnight,  and  then  gone 
back  home.  Groups  of  anxious  persons  lingered 
about  the  court  room.  The  prisoner  tired  and  worn 
out,  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  nature,  laid  down 
on  a  bench,  threw  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and 
slept  soundly  while  the  jury  were  deciding  the  fate 
of  his  existence.  The  time — the  place — the  cir- 
cumstances— the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night — all 
combined  to  form  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.  At 
last  when  the  verdict  was  agreed  upon,  the  Judge 
was  sent  for,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about  that 
it  was  fatal.  The  prisoner  was  awoke,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  The  Judge  and  jury  at  last  faced 
each  other  for  the  last  time — the  prisoner  was  told 
to  look  upon  the  jury,  and  when  to  the  cHow  say 
you,  gentlemen  V  of  the  clerk,  the  words  «  Guilty  of 
Murder9 — fell  from  the  lips  of  the  foreman,  Colt  ap- 
peared horror-stricken.  His  counsel,  Mr.  Morrell, 
ordered  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  as  they  answered, 
one  or  two  burst  into  tears.  The  prisoners  heart  al- 
most died  within  him.  Morrell  then  applied  to  the 
court  for  time  to  present  their  exceptions,  and  the 
court  agreed  to  meet  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock  to 
hear  them.  Colt  was  then  removed  to  prison.  Now 
comes,  then,  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  drama — 
will  he  be  hung ;  or  will  a  new  trial  be  granted  ? 
Or  will  the  Governor  dare  to  pardon  him  V 

The  Herald  thought  the  Governor  would  not  dare : 
but  thought  it  with  the  mild  sympathy  of  a  fellow 
murderer  "  for  this  unfortunate  young  man,"  and 
the  certain  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  his  pow- 
erful friends. 
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other  felW,  Bennett,  no  mercy  will  be  shown. 
And  now,  gentle  reader,  you  who  have  an  amia- 
ble wife,  smiling  children,  and  a  happy  home- 
side,  what,  think  you,  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
vagabond,  that  like  the  devil  in  paradise,  would 
intrude,  break  through  all  household  laws,  slan- 
der the  beinn  yon  love  best,  and  make  home  a 
corse  instead  of  a  blessing?  Why  ha  will  be 
mulcted-in  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  he  has  the 
countenance  of  President  Tyler,  himself  the 
father  of  beautiful  daughters,  tor  we  have  looked 
on  them ;  who  patronizes  the  slanderer  of  hon- 
esty, and  the  murderer  of  virtue.  Yes,  a  few 
dollars  will  extricate  him,  and  now  where  shall 
justice  be  found  ?  The  man  who  takes  the  life 
of  another,  meets  his  doom  on  the  gallows,  and 
be  that  robs  more  than  life,  murders  more  than 
the  dear  love  of  existence,  is  to  be  fined  a  few 
dollars.9' 

With  what  truth  foretold,  what  exquisite 
exactness  of  troth,  let  another  journal,  in 
which  we  find  the  details  summed  up,  thus 
simply  relate : 

u  Bennett,  the  editor  of  that  infamous  sheet, 
the  New  York  Herald,  was  indicted  for  two 
gross  libels  on  Judge  Noah,  of  the  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  libels  were  heinous, 
and  the  libeller  had  his  trial  and  was  convicted. 
The  court  consisted  of  the  standing  Judge,  Kent, 
and  two  of  the  city  aldermen,  Lee  and  Purdy. 
A  majority  rules  in  the  decision.  Judge  Kent,  a 
man  of  eminent  personal  and  juridical  integrity, 
thought  the  crime  a  heinous  one,  and  that  the 
libeller  deserved  the  severe  punishment  of  im- 
prisonment. But  Aldermen  Lee  and  Purdy,  loco- 
foco  demagogues,  through  fear  of  the  lash  of 
Bennett's  piratical,  blackguard  paper,  and  to  ap- 
pease  the  ire  of  the  vampire,  decided  that  the 
punishment  should  be  a  small  fine,  and  the  an- 1 
principled  libeller  was  fined  about  300  dollars, 
for  which  he  drew  his  check,  and  walked  out  of 
the  court  house,  bidding  defiance  to  courts  of 
justice.  It  has  since  been  stated  by  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  that  it  was  a  con- 
certed plan  to  get  Bennett  acquitted.  The 
whole  jury,  pannel  was  exhausted  to  select  a 
jury  who  would  not  convict.  District- Attorney 
Whiting  manifested  marked  indifference  in  the 
case;  and  Alderman  Lee  was  got  on  to  the 
bench  by  trickery.  In  the  regular  order  of 
things,  Alderman  Benson  would  have  sat  in  the 
ease,  and  he  would  have  coincided  with  Judge 
Kent." 

And  why  were  Aldermen  Lee  and  Purdy 
afraid  of  the  lash  of  "  Bennett's  blackguard  pa- 
per!" Because  Aldermen  Lee  and  Purdy 
were  about  to  become  candidates  for  that 
popular  suffrage  wherewith  the  sober  exercise 
of  the  solemn  duties  of  the  bench  is  not  held  in- 
compatible.*    And  why  did  District-Attorney 

•  One  of  the  journalists,  no  enemy  to  these  gentle- 
men on  other  grounds,  thus  sufficiently  explains  it : 
"  Messrs.  Purdy  and  Lee,  with  the  particular  shade 
of  whose  politics  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  for 
whom,  judging  them  by  other  points  in  their  coarse, 


Whiting  manifest  marked  indifference  1  Be- 
cause District-Attorney  Whiting  was  not 
without  sanguine  hope  of  sitting  some  early 
day  m  Congress  as  representative  for  the  City 
of  New  York.* 

Thus  it  is,  and  in  the  must  populous  and 
most  important  community  in  the  States !  A 
paper  has  nothing  to  do  but  disgrace  civilis- 
ation, to  make  itself  at  once  of  more  account 
than  all  the  civilisation  in  the  world.  It  was 
predicted  by  a  wise  writer  and  a  good  man, 
one  who  adorned  and  elevated  even  that  great 
revolutionary  time  of  America,  from  which 
her  society,  her  manners,  and  her  intellect, 
have  since  degenerated ;  that  the  experiment 

and  not  by  their  conduct  upon  this  trial,  we  enter- 
tained much  respect,  are  political  men.  They  have 
been  candidates  for  the  popular  suffrage,  and  they 
will  he  again.  The  convict  holds  in  hi*  hands  the 
power  of  annoyance,  which  he  has  not  scrupled  to  ap- 
ply to  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  land.  He  is  impla- 
cable in  his  enmities,  and  recognizes  no  principle  of 
honour,  or  of  justice,  and  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
which  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  his 
malignity,  or  the  grasp  of  his  avarice.  Messrs. 
Purdy  and  Lee  will  stoutly  deny  that  any  reflection 
upon  his  known  character,  any  remembrance  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  invariably  pursued  the  victims 
of  his  malice,  operated  upon  their  minds  in  making 
up  the  sentence  of  the  convict,  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  which  rests  upon  them.  We  doubt  not  that 
they  believe  this  themselves." 

*  On  this  part  of  the  case  may  be  quoted  the  re- 
marks of  the  New  York  Sunday  Morning  News,  made 
in  anything  but  a  hostile  spint  to  Mr.  Whiting,  and 
in  themselves  worth  attention : "  We  cannot  of  course 
know  the  motives  by  which  Mr.  Whiting  is  actuat- 
ed, but  they  must  be  strong  and  all-pervading,  ft 
cannot  be  pecuniary  considerations,  for  he  is  a  man 
at  once  of  integrity  and  wealth ;  it  cannot  be  to  main- 
tain his  official  position,  for  that  he  has  for  two  years 
longer,  when  he  will  lay  it  down  willingly;  it  can- 
not be  to  increase  his  private  practice,  for  that  is 
already  larger  than  he  can  attend  to.  If  not  these, 
is  it  not  ambition  f  Does  not  the  District  Attorney 
want  to  flourish  in  the  legislative  hails  of  the  nation  ? 
This  fact  is  admitted,  and  here  is  a  fair  solution  I 
To  assist  him  he  wishes  to  secure  the  supposed  tnflu* 
ence  of  the  <  Herald*  and  its  base  editor.  He  wants 
the  holder  of  a  ribald  pen,  to  praise  him  and  tell  the 
people  of  New  York  how  extremely  well  Mr.  Whiting 
would  shine  in  the  House  of  Representatives."  And 
this,  pursues  the  same  journal,  is  the  reason  why 
District- Attorney  Whiting,  a  man  of  integrity ,  wealth, 
and  independence,  did  not  scruple,  by  wilful  neglect 
of  his  own  solemn  duties,  to  "  show  the  American 
people  that  a  man,  steeped  to  the  very  eyes  in  every- 
thing that  is  low,  malicious,  mean  and  dishonourable ; 
whose  whole  career  has  been  a  moral  leprosy ;  who 
has  broken  into  the  precincts  of  the  family  circle ; 
ruthlessly  flung  down  the  household  penates ;  des- 
pised the  delicacies  and  decencies  of  the  female  sex; 
and  fattened  upon  the  wages  of  corruption ;  could 
defy  and  set  at  naught  the  laws  and  the  courts. w 
And  why  not,  we  say,  exhibit  this  to  the  American 
people  ?  It  ia  nobody's  work  but  theirs,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Poor  Mr. 
Whiting  would  have  done  his  duty  had  he  not  known 
that  their  rank  breath  would  only  follow  that  of  this 
foul-mouthed  political  guide ! 
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turn  crude  of  Jthe  new  form  of  government 
would  be  the  election  of  the  President.*  The 
fifty  years  he  set  apart  for  its  trial  are  not  ex- 
pired 5  but  with  the  continued  counteraction 
of  influence  here  exhibited,  the  result  becomes 
plain,  as  it  will  be  sad  and  sorrowful.  It  is 
for  those  who  would  do  their  best  to  avert  it, 
to  bestir  themselves  in  time.  It  is  not  the  least 
evil  that  the  presidential  election  has  been  so 
affected  by  these  vile  and  wicked  agencies, 
that  every  duty  and  function  in  the  State 
ranks  now  no  higher  than  an  election  bribe : 
and  the  commonest,  as  the  most  sacred  appoint- 
ment, is  but  some  reward  for  past  or  retain- 
er for  future  service.  What  is  it  we  dis- 
cover, when  we  look  more  closely  into  the 
case  before  us  1  That  Judge  Noah  (whose 
character  all  admit  to  be  most  high),  had  him- 
self, as  a  preliminary  to  his  judicial  elevation, 
been  editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper  j  and 
that  he  had  himself  done  in  that  position,  what 
every  American  functionary  in  every  position 
must  do  to  make  it  profitable  or  lasting,  taken 
part  in  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  used  lan- 
guage none  of  the  mildest.f     In  other  words 


•  "This,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  "  is  to  test  the 
goodness  and  strength  of  the  constitution ;  and  if  we 
shall  be  able  for  half  a  century  hereafter  to  continue 
to  elect  the  chief  magistrate  with  discretion,  moder- 
ation, and  integrity,  we  shall  undoubtedly  stamp  the 
highest  value  on  our  national  character;  and  recom- 
mend our  republican  institutions,  if  not  to  the  imi- 
tation, yet  certainly  to  the  esteem  and  admiration, 
of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind." 

f  We  quote  from  the  counsel's  speech  in  defence 
of  the  Herald: 

"  Judge  Noah  had  been  an  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  this  city,  and  as  such,  had  used  great  freedom  of 
discussion  about  the  merit  of  other  papers,  which  often 
results  in  a  discussion  of  individuals  and  closes  in  a 
private  controversy.  This  was  the  case  with  Bennett : 
there  had  been  a  newspaper  warfare  between  them  as 
rival  editors,  and  when  Mr.  Noah  was  raised  to  the 
bench,  Bennett  thought  he  might  give  him  a  fair  hit, 
and  did  not  stop  to  discriminate  between  his  charac- 
ter of  judge,  and  of  a  newspaper  editor."  (!!) 

Most  frightful,  in  consequence  of  reasons  of  this 
nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  judiciary  tenure  in 
America,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Bench 
through  the  entire  land.  The  newspapers  before  us 
are  full  of  deplorable  instances.  These,  with  no 
trouble  of  selection,  are  the  first  that  come  to  hand. 

"  The  Rejections  by  the  Senate. — The  recent 
rejections  by  the  United  States  Senate,  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker for  Comptroller,  and  Judge  Bradford  for  the  place 
of  Judge  Hopkinson,  are  but  the  foreshadowing  of 
some  very  curious  events.  It  Is  highly  probable,  as 
we  think,  that  Mr.  Tyler  may  not  nominate  any  other 
person  to  the  vacant  Judgeship,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  a  terrible  flare  up.  Several  hundred  bank- 
rupts all  Clay  men — will  thus  have  their  hopes  frus- 
trated for  want  of  a  judge  to  pass  on  their  case.  They 
want  their  affairs  settled,  the  delay  will  enrage 
them ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  them 
unite  with  another  body  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
form  a  strong  administration  party  in  Pennsylvania. 
At  all  events,  these  rejections  seem  to  be  the  first  of 
a  series  of  movements  that  are  destined  to  create  a 


he  bad  helped  to  increase  the  popular  distrust 
of  every  one  engaged  in  the  popular  service, 
which  is  the  Newspaper  Law  of  America,  and 
from  which  he  afterwards  suffered  in  its  worst 
shape  at  the  retributive  hands  of  the  Herald. 
For  the  ruling  maxim  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Samp- 
son Brass's  father,  Suspect  Every  Body,  is 
now  the  dominant  fashion  of  the  Republic 
On  the  side  of  the  People,  it  sprang  frdm  their 
too  close  proximity  to  the  election  of  their 
chief  magistrate  ;  from  that  of  the  President, 
it  received  in  some  sort  justification  and  means 
of  growth,  by  that  too  immediate  contact  with 
popular  breath  which  dims  the  most  stainless 
reputation:  but  it  is  the  Newspapers  that, 
through  every  smallest  function  of  the  State, 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  No  man  now  takes 
power  of  any  kind,  great  or  little,  without  the 
certainty  that  he  surrenders  into  the  hands  of 
ribald  assailants  the  claims  of  character,  and 
the  sacred ness  of  home  ;  and  no  party  suc- 
ceeds in  America,  without  a  conviction  that 
from  the  instant  of  success  they  may  begin  to 
date  their  fall.  The  Democrats  are  carrying 
the  State  elections  once  more,  and  they  will 
place  the  next  President  in  power. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  very  root  and  living 
nourishment  of  all  this  frightful  restlessness 
and  active  hatred,  which  with  everything 
good  and  enduring  now  wages  continual  war, 
we  find  to  be  these  Newspapers.  The  com- 
mon people  of  America  were  in  that  half- 
educated  state  which  could  not  dispense  with 
literary  nourishment  of  some  sort ;  and  with 
what  cost  them  least,  of  money,  of  under- 
standing, or  of  time,  they  were  of  course  pre- 
pared to  sympathize.  But  had  any  effort 
been  made  to  encourage  any  other  kind  of 
Literature,  who  shall  say  that  some  happier 
result  might  not  have  presented  itself  than 
this  we  now  behold  1  a  Country  less  enlight- 
ened, less  truly  liberal,  less  pleasing  in  its 
manner,  less  observant  of  the  propneties  of 


great  commotion,  and  perhaps  ultimately  smother  the 
Clay  party  in  the  smoke." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ? — Last  week  the  Grand 
Jury  presented  a  judge,  without  a  name,  to  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  as  one  who  had  been  accused  upon  strong 
testimony,  brought  before  them,  of  making  justice  a 
mockery  and  the  laws  a  farce,  by  aiding  and  abetting 
in  getting  scoundrels  free — securing  them  from  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  and  letting  them, 
wholesale  miscreants  as  they  are,  loose  upon  society, 
by  the  power  of  habeas  corpus." 

"  Justice  Wiley  has  been  convicted  in  New  York 
of  receiving  stolen  money,  knowing  it  to  have  beea 
stolen,  and  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury.  The 
punishment  is  a  fine  of  250  dollars  and  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail — both  or  either  at 
the  option  of  the  court — or  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years." 

"Samuel  M'Henry,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Harrison 
County,  Texas,  was  recently  tried  and  committed 
for  stealing  nineteen  slaves  from  Nachitoches." 
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life,  and  less  mindful  of  id  honesties  and 
rights,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  independence, 
than  it  was  as  a  mere  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
harassed,  insulted,  and  oppressed  !  Were 
any  effort  mow  made  to  encouiage  opposite 
tendencies :  were  there  statesmen  and  writ- 
ers bold  enough  and  strong  enough,  meeting 
on  the  common  ground  of  proved  and  un- 
questioned patriotism,  to  undertake,  though 
at  some  graver  cost  than  that  of  mere  per- 
gonal discomfort,  to  instruct  their  countrymen 
to  look  to  a  Future  as  well  as  to  a  Present ; 
to  give  them  the  inducements  and  the  means 
to  do  so;  to  shape  their  tangible  interests 
to  the  belief,  that  that  form  of  Pursuit  is 
not  necessarily  the  highest  in  which  the  most 
money  is  made,  nor  that  Liberty  the  purest 
in  which  there  is  the  least  self-restraint; 
above  all  to  get  them  to  understand  that  be- 
cause a  man  receives  public  money  for  public 
service,  he  is  not  perforce  a  scoundrel  or  a 
thief;  and  in  fine  that  nothing  great  or  gene- 
rous will  last  in  this  world  without  mutual 
trusts  and  mutual  faith  and  generous  reli- 
ances :  were  some  beginning  made,  we  say, 
to  such  an  effort  as  this,  who  would  not  be 
-sanguine  of  answerable  results,  sooner  or 
later  1 

And  to  whom  is  it  not  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance that  this  great  experiment  of  a  Re- 
public should  be  fairly  made :  among  Eng- 
lishmen most  of  all  1  We  boast  that  it  is 
from  ourselves,  from  our  common  English 
atock,  that  Americans  have  derived  all  that 
they  should  hold  most  dear  and  worthy  of 
cherishing ;  including  the  spirit  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  great  Revolution,  resisted  our 
own  injustice.  It  is  nothing  so  much  as  the 
attachment  to  True  Freedom,  which  should 
indispose  men  to  admire  or  tolerate  the  pre- 
sent prevailing  forms  of  American  society. 
The  travellers  who  have  gone  there  best  qua- 
lified to  judge,  because  they  have  gone  with- 
out the  perhaps  too  natural  disposition  of 
Englishmen  to  carp  and  cavil  at  what  is  of 
common  origin  with  themselves,  and  who 
have  gone,  too,  with  the  persuasion  that  of 
all  forms  of  government,  the  Republican  is 
beat  fitted  to  develope  the  political  indepen- 
dence and  happiness  of  mankind — such  men 
as  the  accomplished  Gustave  de  Beaumont 
and  the  profound  Alexis  de  Tocoueville — 
have  returned  to  tell  us  that  tho  American 
Institutions  are  good,  but  that  the  American 
People  are  not ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
lor  the  purest  political  machinery  to  work 
very  impure  results  in  half-civilized  hands. 
We  know  the  answer  that  is  so  easily  made. 
It  is  a  new  country ;  refinement  and  litera- 
ture come  with  maturer  age  ;  its  present  mis- 
sion is  to  people  its  boundless  space,  to  fell 
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,  the  forest,  to  clear  the  swamp';  wait  till  that 
i  is  done.  An  easy  answer,  we  say,  but  one 
i  that  we  would  freely  admit  for  aU  that  it  is 
worth,  did  we  see  some  .moderating  and  regu- 
lating power  somewhere  at  work  concurrent- 
ly. That  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered,  and 
without  it  tbe  argument  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  It  is,  with  a  vengeance,  propter 
vitam  causae  vivendi  perdere.  It  is,  in  that 
isolated  state,  an  argument  for  a  land  of  Ya- 
hoos, and  not  of  Rational  Men. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  the  movers  of  the  Re- 
volution always  dwelt  on  the  instability  of 
the  Laws,  as  what  he  feared  would  prove  tbe 
"  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  ga- 
nius  of  the  American  Governments."  But 
he  hoped  that  the  influence  of  Manners  would 
gradually  correct  it  Could  he  have  lived 
till  now,  we  may  imagine  his  despair.  Laws 
— Manners — the  great  improvers  of  civilisa- 
tion in  every  other  land  that  has  pretence  to 
either :  supporting  each  other,  correcting  and 
moderating  each  other,  and  lifting  the  people 
that  they  serve,  gently  but  surely,  in  the  rank 
of  nations — what  is  their  condition  in  Ame- 
rica !  We  say  that  neither  can  coexist  with 
a  Newspaper  Literature  such  as  we  have 
described;  so  accessible,  so  supported,  and 
so  utterly  unchecked  by  one  single  encourag- 
ing tendency  to  the  literary  talent  of  the 
country  to  exert  itself  in  a  different  direction* 
We  have  not  described  it  unfairly.  There 
are  men  of  character,  and  of  great  ability, 
we  know,  connected  with  some  of  the  Ame- 
rican journals :  we  gladly  recognize,  without 
reference  to  party  or  to  circulation,  the  claims 
of  such  prints  as  the  Washington  Intelli- 
gencer, the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  tha 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  tbe  New  York 
American :  but  we  also  know  that  in  every 
case  respectability  has  to  fight  against  the 
want  of  popularity,  and  that  the  most  estima- 
ble and  accomplished  of  these  men,  like  Judge 
Noah  when  in  that  position,  have  to  sacrifice 
much  that  in  private  life  they  would  moat 
dearly  esteem.  Party — Party — Party — that 
is  still  the  cry  which  drowns  every  voice  less 
loud,  and  to  which  every  consideration  less 
involved  with  daily  existence  m«**give  way. 
Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bryant  would  scorn  to  in- 
vent a  calumny,  but  he  is  driven  by  his  party 
to  give  circulation  to  it :  and  to  the  universal 
law  of  Universal  Distrust  he  is  obliged,  high- 
spirited  and  independent  as  he  is,  to  make 
himself  a  slave.  Governor  Clinton  made  no 
distinction  of  the  peculiar  lands  of  party  when 
some  years  since  ne  told  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, that  at  their  last  election  party-spirit 
had  invaded  the  tranquillity  of  private  life, 
had  violated  the  sanctity  of  female  character, 
had  visited  with  severe  inflictions  the  peaea 
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of  familiea,  had  spared  neither  elevation  nor 
humility,  nor  the  charities  of  life,  nor  distin- 
guished public  services,  nor  the  fireside,  nor 
the  altar.  For  in  truth  all  this  we  take  to  be 
but  the  maxim  of  Suspect  Every  Body  in  its 
worst  and  most  licentious  form,  which,  in  its 
more  decent,  all  papers  are  driven  to  adopt. 
Its  highest  living  embodiment  is  in  the  infa- 
mous JVcto  York  Herald,  which,  worthily 
followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  others  only 
less  infamous  than  itself,  now  traverses  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America — read  by 
every  one,  quoted  by  every  one,  patronized 
by  the  President,  in  favour  with  his  Govern- 
ment, patted  gently  by  the  Judges— rampant, 
reckless,  triumphant,  without  one  restraint  to 
its  unbridled  villany. 

Can  it  still  be  said  that  we  exaggerate  in 
the  view  we  take  of  the  miserable  results 
that  await  such  a  state  of  things  1  We  will 
give  one  instance  more :  and  it  shall  be  from 
a  paper  thus  warmly  and  unreservedly  praised 
by  Capt  Many  at  in  his  book  about  America. 
u  The  best  written  paper  in  the  States"  he 
says,  "  and  the  happiest  in  its  sarcasm  and 
wit.  is  the  Louisville  Gazette,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Prentice  of  Kentucky."  Happy  Mr. 
Prentice,  to  be  so  witty  and  so  sarcastic! 
Being  strongly  opposed  to  the  present  govern- 
ment he  seems  to  have  bethought  him,  some 
few  months  since,  that  be  might  exercise  this 
wit  and  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Webster;  and  he 
published  a  leading  article  descriptive  of  a 
little  anecdote  of  the  American  prime  min- 
ister, the  exquisite  wit  and  sarcasm  of  which 
consisted  in  the  allegation,  whereto  every- 
thing sacred  was  pledged,  that  this  eminent 
statesman  had  attempted  to  commit  an  un- 
pardonable outrage  on  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  clerks.  "  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  said  this  master  of  wit  and 
sarcasm,  "was  called  on  by  the  lady  to  soli- 
cit a  more  lucrative  situation  for  her  husband, 
when  his  honour  invited  her  into  a  private 
room,  and  after  getting  her  in,  then  closed  the 
door,  threw  his  arms  about  her  person,  and 
said,  Madam,  this  is  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  my  office."  The  graceful  and  credible 
anecdote  flew  like  wildfire  through  every  pa- 
per of  the  Union.*    But,  the  English  reader 

•  What  we  have  said  of  papers  in  the  most  re- 
spectable party  interests  lending  themselves  ever  to 
such  calumnies  as  this,  was  abundantly  proved  on 
the  occasion  in  question.  We  quote  a  respectable 
journal: 

"  The  Independent,  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Henry  Clay,  is  giving  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  columns  to  attacks  upon  Daniel  Web- 
ster. It  even  countenances  the  filthy  slanders 
which  have  been  rife  of  late,  concerning  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  mot*!  character." 


will  say,  Mr.  Webster  himself  condescended 
to  take  no  notice  of  it  %  unless,  perhaps,  to 
punish  the  writer  as  a  malicious  dealer  in 
lies  instead  of  wit  and  sarcasm  1  Oh  no! 
as  we  have  seen,  that  is  difficult  in  America : 
and  in  America,  every  man  will  believe  any- 
thing against  a  servant  of  the  state.  So  Mr. 
Webster  is  obliged  to  go  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  make  solemn  oath  that  he  is  inno- 
cent !#  and,  to  support  his  own  oath,  he  is 
obliged  to  publish  the  oaths  of  fourteen  clerks 
in  his  office !  !f  and  to  support  his  clerks' 
oaths,  he  is  obliged  to  offer  to  back  Meat,  if 
necessary,  by  the  oaths  of  the  messengers ! ! ! 
"  Although,"  he  writes  to  the  postmaster-ge- 
neral, in  desiring  him  to  make  these  affidavits 
public,  "  I  have  not  been  much  in  the  habit 
of  taking  notice  of  newspaper  slanders,  yet 
this  publication  is  so  gross  and  infamous,  and 
circumstances  are  stated  so  much  in  detail, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  giving  credit  to 
the  story,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
take  such  notice  of  it  as  it  is  at  present  in  my 
p#wer  to  do.  I  enclose,  therefore,  my  own 
affidavit,  denying  the  truth  of  the  statement  in 
every  particular,  and  averring  that  it  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  naked,  base,  and  mali- 
cious falsehood ;  and  this  affidavit,  as  you 
will  see,  is  supported  by  the  oath  of  every 
clerk  in  the  office.  The  testimony  of  the 
messengers  can  be  added  if  deemed  useful." 
What  a  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ame- 
rica does  all  this  present  to  us ! 

But  let  the  reader  glance  at  what  we  have 
subjoined  in  a  note :  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  libel,  thus  solemnly  discredited, 

•  "  District  op  Columbia, 
"  County  of  Washington, 
«  To  Wit  : 

"Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangel  of  Al- 
mighty God,  that  a  certain  article  in  the  Louisville 
Journal,  of  January  25,  1842,  a  newspaper  purport- 
ing to  be  printed  and  published  at  Louisville  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  by  Prentice  and  Weissinger, 
which  said  article  is  entitled,  «  Anecdote  of  Daniel 
Webster/  is  wholly  and  utterly  false,  in  each  and 
every  particular  thereof,  that  at  no  time  did  any 
such  interview  or  interviews  as  those  described  in 
such  article  entitled  <  Anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster," 
ever  occur ;  that  at  no  time  did  any  incident  ever 
occur  which  could  give  the  slightest  colour  for  the 
statement  in  said  article  contained ;  and  that  in  fine, 
said  article  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a 
naked,  wilful,  and  base  falsehood. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

"  Sworn  and  subscribed  before 

N.  Cajllen,  Jr.,  J.  P.     [seal]." 

t  For  these  we  cannot  make  room  :  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should :  cur  readers  will  credit 
Mr.  Webster. 
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and  withdrawn  even  by  its  witty  and  sarcastic 

author,  still  continued  to  be  repeated  and  ag- 
gravated day  after  day*  by  Mr.  Websters 


•  First  the  solemn  affidavits  are  discredited  for 
these  reasons : 

"  The  Louisville  Journal  had  it  upon  the  most  re- 
sectable authority. 

"  We  know  from  many  sources  that  it  was  for 
several  weeks  a  matter  of  common  scandal  in  Wash- 
ington. 

u  We  know  that  the  story,  weeks  before  we  pub- 
lished it,  was  told  in  that  city  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  in  which  we  stated  it. 

"  We  think  that  Daniel  Webster's  notorious  pro- 
fligacy of  character  is  such,  as  to  make  him  capable 
of  any  kind  of  outrage,  where  a  woman  is  in  the 
case. 

"And  our  private  advices  from  Washington  arc 
such  as  to  assure  us  that  just  such  an  affair  did  hap- 
pen, and  is  susceptible  of  proof,  though  the  man 
whose  wife  was  insulted  may  not  have  been  a  clerk 
at  the  time,  but  was  only  in  Washington  applying 
for  some  employment." 

Thea  the  execrable  libeller,  not  content  with 
this,  will  thus  daily  return  to,  and  aggravate  the 
charge: 

M  Is  Mr.  Webster's  moral  character  so  spotless  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  an  outrage  /  or  is  he  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  his  high  official  station  around  him,  and 
plead «  Not  guilty,'  swear  to  his  innocence,  and  ask 
the  world  to  place  implicit  and  unhesitating  confi- 
dence in  his  denial  ?  Will  he  deny,  too,  that  he  has 
exercised  the  power  and  influence  of  his  office  to 
reward  particular  favourites,  to  pay  off  old  debts,  to 
seal  lips  that  might  disclose  other  disagreeable 
truths,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  base  and  selfish 
views  f  Will  he  deny  that  since  he  has  been  in  his 
present  office  he  has  abused  his  power,  and  degraded 
his  station,  in  a  manner  which  will  justify  every 
honest  man  in  the  country  to  demand  his  instant  ex- 
pulsion from  the  cabinet,  which  is  disgraced  and 
degraded  so  long  as  he  continues  a  member  thereof? 
Will  he  deny  that  he  has  bartered  away  the  offices 
connected  with  the  custom-house  of  this  city  for 
4  considerations,'  and  that  even  the  collectorship 
was  given  to  the  present  incumbent  to  heal  a  certain 
wound,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  delicate  nature,  inflicted 
by  the  premier  T  There  are  charges  enough,  Heaven 
knows,  well  founded,  too,  to  sink  Mr.  Webster  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  moral  infamy,  from  which  even 
his  brilliant  talents  and  gigantic  intellect  cannot 
save  him. 

"  Politically,  his  fortunes  are  desperate ;  and  he 
must  play  a  desperate  game  to  save  himself.  He 
sees  the  '  handwriting  on  the  wall/  and  at  all  haz- 
ards he  will  endeavour  to  arrest  the  impending 
ruin.  He  cares  not  for  friends — he  cares  not  for 
country:  self  is  the  idol  of  his  ambition,  and  it 
matters  not  to  him  at  what  sacrifice  he  advances  his 
own  interest. 

"  His  extravagance  has  made  him  bankrupt ;  and 
he  levies  a  tax  for  new  supplies,  which  are  speedily 
obtained  through  those  who  seek  office  for  them- 
selves or  friends.  His  creditors  are  numerous — 
debts  contracted  for  the  support  of  his  double  house- 
hold— that  where  he  entertains  his  guests,  and  that 
where  he  seeks  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  office,  and 
the  vexations  of  political  manoeuvring.  We  speak 
by  the  card — we  speak  boldly  and  fearlessly,  as  we 
always  have  <ftm»— as  we  always  ihall  do— with 
t*uth  for  our  guide. 

"  These  axe  not  idle  rumours — they  are  facts  that 
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low  and  malignant  enemies  in  this  wicked, 
unpunished,  and  unpunishable  Newspaper 
Press  of  the  United  States.  We  are  no  very 
huge  admirers  of  Mr.  Webster.  We  have 
nothing  of  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Evans  "of  Maine,"  who  at  the  Ashburton 
Dinner*  the  other  day,  talked  of  his  "  gigan- 
tic intellect,  his  noble  talent,  his  stupendous 
patriotism."  We  cannot  even  respond  to  the 
milder  enthusiasm  of  Lord  Ashburton  him- 
self, who  thinks  him  a  truly  great  man ;  that 
"great  in  every  sense  of  the  word  he  un- 
doubtedly is."  But  that  he  is  certainly  an 
able  man  ;  with  a  wonderful  wordy  capabili- 
ty 5  quite  clear  of  the  scandalous  imputations  of 
his  assailants ;  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the 
best  of  prime  ministers  forAmerica,  as  Ameri- 
ca now  is  \  can  hardly  be  disputed.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  believe  any  part  of  these 
slanders  to  be  a  whit  less  exaggerated  than 
Mr.  Evans's  praise  :  but  both  do  their  work 
for  the  time,  and  both  so  long  are  believed. 
" No  Jlmcrican"  said  Mr.  Evans  (with taste 
questionable,  if  national,  since  the  festivity 
was  in  honour  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  might 
have   suggested,  for  that  night  only,  some 

are  openly  and  notoriously  spoken  of  in  Washing- 
ton— facts  that  are  known  in  this  community, 
where,  but  a  few  days  since  in  Wall-street,  the 
notes  uf  Mr.  Webster  (which,  by  the  way,  are  float- 
ing all  over  the  country),  were  offered  for  sale  at  a 
heavy  discount. 

"  Yet  this  man— distrusted  by  the  President  him- 
self—doubted by  his  friends — despised  for  his  utter 
want  of  moral  principle  by  the  people  at  large — is 
permitted  to  retain  the  highest  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Tyler  will  never  be  easy  in  his  administration 
until  Mr.  Webster  has  «  leave  to  retire,'  and  he  wiB 
not  retire  until  driven  therefrom  by  the  honest  in- 
dignation of  the  people,  which  will,  ere  long,  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  and  will  not 
be  misunderstood  or  disregarded." 

*  The  speech  in  the  most  execrable  bad  taste  at 
that  dinner  was  the  speech  of  an  Englishman,  of 
Mr.  Colley  Grattan,  the  consul  at  Boston.  This  gen- 
tleman seems  to  think  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
has  completely  cured  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  and 
secured  for  a  lifetime  at  least  a  British  consulship 
at  Boston.  But  we  notice  it  at  all,  merely  to  show 
the  tone  that  every  man  irmtt  take  to  get  flattering 
reception  from  an  American  audience.  He  spoke 
with  a  Maine  enthusiasm,  interlarded  with  a  most 
Irish  blarney,  of  the  noble  Treaty,  the  important 
Document,  the  Arrangement  so  just  that  it  had 
saved  the  world ;  but  yet,  being  all  this,  "  the  Docu- 
ment, which,  although  it  might  have  gone  through 
all  its  official  forms,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
president,  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, is  not  truly  ratified  till  halknced  by  the  voice  of 
Popular  Applause  :"  here,  the  report  tells  us,  loud 
bursts  of  cheering  interrupted  the  speaker:  "and, 
sir,"  continued  the  excited  orator,  "  never  was  any 
public  act  more  certain  of  that  glorious  consumma- 
tion." It  is  the  favourite  maxim  we  have  illustrat- 
ed. Give  us  a  number  of  voices  sufficient  to  raise 
a  "  popular"  yell,  and  we  snap  our  fingers  at  de- 
cency and  Law. 
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postponement  of  the  triumphs  of  American 
diplomacy  to  the  claims  of  American  hospi- 
tality),— "  no  American  will  find  a  blush  on 
his  cheek  when  those  important  and  able 
state-papers  on  the  boundary  question  which 
have  emanated  from  thai  maris  pen  (Mr. 
Webster's),  shall  be  read  to  the  ciTilized  na- 
tions on  earth.  There  is  no  man  in  this 
land  who  loves  his  country,  and  who  regards 
the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God  and  his  fellow- 
men,  bat  will  feel,  when  he  reads  those  docu- 
ments, prouder  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth."  And  the  Americans  who  heard  this, 
and  welcomed  it  with  "  tremendous  cheers," 
will,  in  another  month,  in  all  probability,  re- 
ceive with  as  great  though  less  noisy  a  satis- 
faction, some  new  imputations  against  Mr. 
Webster's  character:  some  fresh  charge  of 
his  having  embezzled  public  money,  some 
popular  accusation  of  his  having  outraged  fe- 
male decency. 

We  have  referred  to  De  Tocqueville.  One 
of  the  wisest  remarks  of  his  book  is  that  too 
little  importance  is  attributed  to  Manners  in 
their  effect  on  democratic  institutions.  He 
says  that  if  the  three  great  causes  continually 
at  work  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  or- 
der, physical  circumstances  would  be  counted 
as  less  efficient  than  the  laws,  and  the  laws  as 
very  subordinate  to  the  manners,  of  a  people. 
Does  the  effect  of  what  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe  in  this  paper,  "  on  the 
manners  of  a  people,"  require  illustration  1 
Are  there  any  who  imagine  that  disgraceful 
personal  encounters  are  limited  to  the  half 
civilized  States  of  the  South  and  West,  any 
more  than  the  libels  of  the  infamous  Press  are 
confined  within  such  limits  1  If  there  are,  to 
them  we  address  the  one  or  two  brief  anec- 
dotes with  which  we  now  conclude.  They 
are  taken  from  the  papers  before  us :  in  which, 
to  select  them,  we  have  silently  passed  a 
hundred  atrocities  in  the  Slave  Districts,  here 
with  equal  faithfulness  recorded.  For  of  that 
more  direct  kind  of  Slavery  that  concerns  the 
coloured  population,  we  will  confess  that  we 
have  less  care  at  present,  than  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  slavery,  hardly  less  degrading, 
in  which  the  men  of  our  own  complexion  are 
so  deeply  involved.  It  is  a  question  we  have 
on  that  account  purposely  avoided.  There 
must  be  real  freedom  among  the  whites,  be- 
fore the  blacks  at  their  hands  have  a  chance 
of  freedom. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Lord  Morpeth 
being  present  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  a  commotion  raised  against  Ex-Presi- 
dent Qutncy  Adams  for  having  said  something 
against  slavery,  that  venerable  and  distinguish- 
ed old  man  was,  in  his  own  hearing,  horribly 


insulted,  and  called  a  black  liar  and  traitor. 
His  most  eloquent  denouncer  was  a  Mr.  Wise^ 
who  interlarded  his  furious  tirade  with  insults 
to  England.  "  Lord  Morpeth,"  says  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  American, "  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  one  of  the  members,  and 
was  apparently  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Wife 
directed  all  his  swaggering,  bullying  abuse  of 
the  British  nation  and  government.  When- 
ever he  said  anything  abusive,  he  always 
turned  to  the  Viscount,  and  pointed  signifi- 
cantly at  him,  apparently  delighted  to  insult 
a  stranger  and  a  ford,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  reply."  And  the  only  reception  given 
to  all  this  was  tumultuous  applause. 

In  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  February, 
Mr.  Tallmadge  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's calling  him  a  liar.  Mr.  Tallmadge  re- 
iterated his  statement,  and  Mr.  Benton  repeat- 
ed the  lie.  The  following  then  passed :  "Mr. 
Clay  hoped  the  Senator  would  be  compelled 
to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Benton:  The  Senator 
is  in  his  seat.  Mr.  Clay:  The  Senator  has 
no  right  to  speak  while  he  is  in  his  seat,  and 
if  he  speaks  to  me,  he  shall  receive  such  lan- 
guage in  reply  as  his  conduct  deserves.  Mr. 
Benton :  I  hope  that  language  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  action*"  No  one 
took  the  least  notice  of  this  gross  insult  to  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  all  the 
American  statesmen. 

At  about  this  time,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Clarke  called  Mr.  Holmes  a 
"  granny"  and  a  "  jackass,"  and  politely  pro- 
mised to  "kick  him  for  sixpence."  "Mr. 
Holmes,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  which  we  find  this,  "  appeared  to  be  much 
excited,  but  how  the  affray  may  end  cannot 
as  yet  be  conjectured."  We  hear  no  more 
of  it. 

Soon  after  this  date,  according  to  the  cor- 
respondence  of  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  a  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  was 
addressing  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  u  Mr.  Raynor  called  Mr.  Arnold  to  or- 
der, peremptorily,  several  times.  Mr.  Arnold 
said  it  was  a  malignant  interruption.  Mr. 
Raynor  replied:  'You  are  a  blackguard.' 
Mr.  Arnold  went  on  and  said :  '  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ihey  call  me  a  blackguard;  and 
that  is  no  more  than  what  they  have  said  of 
you  this  morning.*  Words  continued  to 
iass  between  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Raynor. 
Ir.  Raynor  at  length  said,  if  the  blackguard 
wants  to  attack  me,  let  him  do  it  in  the  street 
— instead  of  making  a  scene  here  for  the  di- 
version of  the  galleries."  The  same  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  one  of  the  heroes  of  an  equally  pleasing 
scene  which  occurred  somewhat  more  lately, 
in  which  General  Dawson,  of  Louisiana, 
(atall  and  thin,  but  muscular,"  as  his  party , 
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paper  describee  him,  "one  of  the  moat  grace* 
ful  and  gentlemanly  men  in  Congress,  for  no 
man  is  uniformly  more  courteous,  better  bred, 
or  more  observant  of  the  rules"),  told  Mr. 
Arnold  that  he  was  a  coward  and  a  blustering 
fellow :  in  short,  rising  into  his  most  graceful 
and  gentlemanly  elevation,  that  he  was  "  a 
d — d  blackguard,  and  a  d— d  scoundrel,  and 
if  he  didn't  behave  himself  better,  he  would 
cut  his  d — d  throat  from  ear  to  ear."  Of 
which  we  afterwards  hear  no  more  than  that 
Mr.  Arnold  happens  to  be  an  extremely  pa- 
tient man,  and  only  replied,  we  think  very 
sensibly,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  fighting, 
and  that  bis  complimentary  friends  might  "  go 
and  fight  the  Seminoles  if  they  liked,  or  some- 
body who  was  fonder  of  it  than  he  was." 

Our  last  instance,  as  our  first,  shall  be  of 
Mr.  Wise.  This  gentleman  is  Chairman  of 
the  committee  of  Tiaval  Affairs,  and  his  ad- 
versary in  the  polite  encounter  we  are  about 
to  relate,  was  Mr.  Stanley,  Chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Military  Affairs;  as  highly  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  quarrel,  therefore, 
as  our  Secretary  at  War  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  be.  Mr.  Stanley  began. 
Being  an  anti-administration  man,  he  was 
talking  of  beheading  Captain  Tyler  (political- 
ly), and  then  (we  quote  the  correspondent  of 
the  American)  gracefully  compared  him  to 
an  "  ass,"  which  "  resting  on  a  railroad  may 
overthrow  the  locomotive  cars,  passengers 
and  all."  "Mr.  Stanley  added  that  Mr. 
Wise  had  bull-dogged  Mr.  Whitney,  referring 
to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Wise's,  that  if  Mr. 
Whitney's  arm  bad  moved  an  inch  he  should 
have  died  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Wise :  Does  the 
gentleman  say  I  bull-dogged  Mr.  Whitney. 
Mr.  Stanley  :  I  made  the  remark  in  reply  to 
what  you  said  about  dogging  the  commission- 
ers. Mr.  Wise:  1  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  again  if  he  meant  to  say  I 
bull-dogged  Mr.  Whitney  before  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Stanley :  1  say  again  distinctly 
I  made  the  reply  about'  bull-dogging  lor  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  intended  it  for 
him  and  him  alone:  let  him  take  it.    Mr. 


I  Wise :  That  is  exactly  such  a  reply  as  I 
should  have  expected  from  a  cowakd.  Mr. 
Stanley :  I  expected  all  that.  It  is  an  old 
trick.  This  seal  will  testify  who  was  a 
coward  at  the  extra  session  ;  we  all  know 
who  got  the  worst  of  that.  Let  the  gentleman 
try  me.  He  shall  see  who  is  a  coward.  He 
has  mistaken  his  man.  I  was  not  born  yes- 
terday. I  know  his  unworthy  acts  to  get  the 
advantage,  but  he  will  not  succeed.  The 
question"  simply  adds  the  American's  cor- 
respondent, "  now  naturally  arises :  if  a  duel 
is  to  ensue,  who  is  to  send  the  challenge  ?" 

But  no  duel  ensued.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
quite  quiet,  and  went  to  make  himself  merry 
at  the  Washington  races,  some  few  days  after. 
Mr.  Wist  went  there  too,  and  then  occurred 
the  following  notable  scene.  We  derive  it 
from  the  respectable  authority,  already  quoted, 
of  a  few  days'  later  date.  *'  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
was  on  horseback,  in  riding  by  Mr.  Wise 

glso  mounted),  jostled  him:  accidentally, 
r.  Stanley  says,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
fractoriness of  bis  horse.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Wise  recovered  his  seat,  he  rode  after  Mr. 
Stanley  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a 
rattan  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  rattan 
in  pieces.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  '  I  brushed 
against  you  unintentionally.'  '  Then  you 
are  excused,'  answered  Mr.  Wise.  '  Do  you 
strike  a  gentleman  behind  his  back,9  asked 
Mr.  Stanley.  *  Damn  youV  was  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Wise  :  *  Take  the  blow  with  the  coward 
I  gave  you  the  other  day  and  make  the  most 
of  them'  Persons  then  interfered  and  sepa- 
rated them,  telling  them  that  was  no  place  to 
settle  the  quarrel:  and  they  went  home. 
Mr.  Stanley's  face  was  badly  cut.  This  af- 
fair   MUST    RESULT    IN    A    DUEL."      No,    HO  ! 

Again  this  simple  correspondent  prophesied 
badly.  No  duel  has  yet  taken  place.  Friends 
met,  and,  it  is  said,  ( arranged'  the  matter: 
and  very  probably,  for  the  thing  occurred  as 
far  back  as  May,  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Stanley, 
at  this  moment,  while  we  lay  down  our  pen, 
are  on  terms  of  renewed  and  affectionate  in- 
timacy. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Das  Untersuchungsrecht.  (The  Right  of  Search.) 
Vod  Fbakcis  jT  Gburd.    Leipsic.    1842. 

We  notice  this  publication,  only  that  we  may 
quote  from  it  one  passage,  in  illustration  of  what 
we  remarked  in  our  last  number  of  the  General 
Cass  tribe  of  American  poli  ticians.  The  author 
is  already  known  by  two  shallow  and  declama- 
tory Tolumes  about  America,  published  in  this 
country  four  or  Rwe  years  ago;  in  return  for 
which,  and  to  reward  the  loathsome  puffery 
they  contained,  the  American  government  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Grund  Consul  for  the  States  at  Bre- 
men. The  man's  argument  is  beneath  con- 
tempt, and  if  it  were  possible  to  say  a  worse 
thing  of  his  style,  it  ought  to  be  said :  but  we 
quote  the  passage  purposely  without  a  word/  to 
show  the  impudence  and  baseness  that  now 
recommend  themselves  to  our  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic. 

After  briefly  depicting  the  dangerous  maritime 
supremacy  of  England,  and  passing  a  few  highly 
coloured  encomiums  in  the  Bunker's  bill  style  of 
declamation  on  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  analyzes  the  motives  which  actuated 
England  in  her  "  humane"  policy  of  slave  libera- 
tion, proves  her  to  be  false  and  hollow  in  every 
one  of  them,  and  then  undertakes  to  show  what 
a  lively  interest  Germany  should  take  in  this 
question. 

"  Should  America  be  forced  to  embrace  any  side  in 
Europe,  its  natural  allies  are  France  and 
Russia.  With  a  French  alliance  are  associated  the 
recollections  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
flags  of  France  waved  on  the  battlements  of  York- 
town  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Union.  France, 
in  a  word,  is  the  old,  tried,  chivalrous  ally  of  the 
Union,  and  Us  material  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Free  States.  Russia  possesses,  it  is 
true,  no  sympathies  in  America,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, easily  work  upon  the  legislative  body  or  public 
opinion ;  but  Russia  and  America  -are  nowhere  oppos- 
ed to  one  another,  and  both  lands  are  from  their  great- 
ness and  power  elevated  above  all  petty  jealousies ; 
and  as  regards  the  principles  of  government  in  both, 
their  very  diametrical  opposition,  as  in  physical 
nature,  forms  the  strongest  means  of  attraction.  It 
is  not  in  the  principles  which  the  French  have  at 
various  times  preached,  but  in  the  national  charac- 
ter of  Frenchmen,  that  the  Propaganda  exists.  Eng- 
land has  inculcated  the  same  principles  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  but  has  as  yet  made  but  few  prose- 
lytes. Russia,  whose  moral  power  is  based  on  re- 
ligion [nothing  of  the  murder  of  Poland,  O  repub- 


lican and  liberty-loving  Grand?]  and  ScUtvonian 
nationality,  needs  as  Utile  to  shun  contact  with  Amer- 
ican democracy  [that  is  true  f !]  as  America  the  in- 
fluence  of  Imperial  Ukases ;  everything  depends  on 
the  common  end  in  view ;  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive a  case  in  which  this  common  object  might  be  for 
both  lands  a  national  one.  But  whether  Germany — 
or  rather  its  two  great  representatives,  Austria  and 
Prussia — act  wisely  in  precipitating  this  natural 
gravitation  of  America  towards  France  and  Russia, 
instead  of  severing  the  United  States  from  the  two 
latter  empires,  is  a  question  which  we  of  course 
leave  diplomatists  to  decide." 

Modest  M.  Grand !  And  oh  !  happy  republic 
that  is  so  served,  and  that  will  only  be  too  glad 
yet  further  to  reward  such  service ! 


Ucber  das  Schielen  un  die  Heilung  desselben 
durch  dei  Operation.  (On  Squinting,  and  the 
Manner  of  its  Cure  by  Operation.)  By  J.  F. 
Dieffenbach.    Berlin.    1842. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  tempted  to  extend  our 
notice  to  foreign  medical  works,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  Dieffenbach  for  the  cure  of.  squinting 
have  obtained  so  universal  a  fame,  that  we  can- 
not allow  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  the 
present  to  pass,  without  briefly  apprising  our 
readers  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

Dieffenbach,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  aware,  is  the  inventor  of  an  operation  for 
the  cure  or  relief  of  squinting  (strabismus  is  the 
new  and  more  learned  word);  and  this  ope- 
ration consists  in  dividing  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  done  by  a  proper 
scissors,  without  externally  wounding  the  eye- 
lid. The  subject  has  been  much  written  and 
talked  of  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  Dieffenbach  himself 
has  deemed  it  proper  to  favour  the  world  with  a 
work  on  his  discovery. 

Since  the  26th  of  October,  1839,  Dieffenbach 
has  performed  1200  operations  on  squinting  pa- 
tients, and  in  most  cases  with  perfect  success. 
Considering  that,  while  the  great  master  has 
been  thus  busy  with  the  ocular  obliquities  of 
the  good  people  of  Berlin,  his  disciples  have  not 
been  idle  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  marvel 
is  that  there  should  still  remain  a  phenomenon 
of  the  kind  to  work  upon. 

Dieffenbach  throws  out  a  hint,  towards  the 
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close  of  his  preface,  that  some  of  his  disciples 
have  carried  the  operation  too  far ;  hut  he  is  not 
apprehensive  that  the  failures  that  have  ensued, 
in  consequence  of  the  "  immoderate  exercise"  of 
his  system,  can  bring  any  permanent  discredit 
upon  it.  He  opens  his  work  by  some  general 
remarks  on  squinting,  its  causes,  its  kinds,  and 
its  degrees,  The  theoretical  portion  of  his  trea- 
tise is  disposed  of  with  exceeding  brevity ;  but 
the  author,  even  before  he  applied  himself  to 
the  cutting  of  the  evestrings  of  his  friends,  was 
filmed  as  a  man  or  few  words,  and  one  much 
more  ready  with  his  knife  than  his  speech.  He 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  instruments  he 
makes  use  of,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  operation,  j 
with  its  relation  to  the  six  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  | 
The  subcutaneous  incision  recommended  by  Gue- ; 
rin,  is  rejected  altogether  by  Dieffenbach.  Ac-  i 
cidents  daring  and  after  the  operation  are  de-  > 
tailed,  and  illustrated  by  various  anecdotes  of 
patients,  including  the  case  of  the  Countess 
Hahn  Hahn.  Our  author  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
any  operation  on  a  child  of  less  than  six  years 
old,  and  decides  in  the  negative  the  question 
whether  the  operation  ought  ever  to  be  performed 
on  both  eyes  at  once. 

Anything  like  an  analysis  of  a  work  like  this, 
Bes  altogether  beyoud  our  sphere.  We  only 
wish  to  apprise  the  English  public  of  its  appear- 
ance, leaving  to  others  the  task  of  a  critical  in- 
vestigation of  its  merits. 


Briefe  aus  London.  (Letters  from  London.)  By 
Dr.  VVoldehab.  Setffabth.  2  vols.  Ai  ten- 
burg.  1842. 

These  letters  were  originally  written  for  a  Ger- 
man periodical  (Das  Morgeriblatt) ;  and,  though 
far  from  faultless,  were  quite  good  enough  to  de- 
serve to  be  published  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
They  were  written  at  brief  intervals  from  Aug. 
1834,  to  June,  1836,  and  furnish  a  deal  of  amus- 
ing gossip  of  the  doings  and  say  ings  that  occupied 
public  attention  in  England  in'the  course  of  those 
years.  The  author  speaks  of  everything  as  if  he 
had  seen  it  himself,  yet  he  describes  scenes  of 
which  it  is  more  than  probable  be  never  was  a 
witness.  Often  he  misunderstands  what  he  sees 
or  hears,  and  sometimes  has  either  been  misin- 
formed, or  has  not  exactly  understood  what  has 
been  told  him.  The  consequence  is,  that,  though 
his  descriptions  of  London  manners  are  in  sub- 
Kiance  tolerably  correct,  in  detail  they  are  at  times 
ludicrously  inaccurate. 

At  the  Custom-hou?e,  on  his  first  arrival,  this 
adventure  occurs  to  him : 

*»  In  my  trunk,"  he  says,  "  was  a  lady's  cap  in  a 
small  box.  I  had  bought  the  unsubstantial  article  in 
Berlin  for  six  dollars,  and  had  brought  it  with  me  by 

way  of  a  joke,  intending  it  as  a  present  for .    I 

had  no  idea  that  the  thing  was  liable  to  duty,  and 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  officer  dictate  *  fifteen 
■hillings'  to  the  man  who  was  writing  down  an  in- 
ventory of  my  possessions.  '  Fifteen  shillings  !'  I 
exclaimed.  *  According  to  the  tariff,'  said  he.  This 
I  thought  would  be  rather  too  much  for  my  joke, 
which,  to  say  truth,  had  seemed  dear  to  me,  when  I 
gave  six  dollars  for  it  in  Berlin,  so  I  refused  to  pay. 


'Then  we  must  keep  the  artide,'  said  he  of  the  Cus- 
toms. *  I  cant  help  it,'  was  my  answer.  Hereupon 
he  proposed  that  I  should  pay  twelve  shillings,  and 
in  the  end  he  came  down  to  three,  which  I  offered 
him,  when  he  had  met  me  at  the  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  nine.  As  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  officer 
made  this  reduction  of  duty  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity, I  blush  in  my  soul  for  those  who  empowered 
him  to  make  it" 

Now,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Cus- 
tom-house formalities  on  these  occasions,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  whole  affair.  The 
cap  was  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  was 
the  doctor's  business  to  say  what  he  considered 
his  cap  worth.  If  it  cost  him  six  dollars  in 
Berlin,  the  duty  in  London  in  1834  ought  to  have 
been  about  six  shillings ;  and  had  he  valued  his 
cap  at  the  Berlin  price,  that  would  have  been  the 
duty  demanded  of  him.  If  he  paid  only  three 
shillings  duty,  the  officers  must  have  adopted 
a  valuation  equal  to  about  half  the  cost  of  the 
article  at  Berlin.  The  whole  was  evidently  a 
misunderstanding,  owing  to  the  doctor's  igno- 
rance of  the  formalities  of  the  place.  We  grieve 
to  admit  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  place  from 
which  courtesy  and  decency  are  too  often  ban- 
ished. 

Many  of  the  doctor's  stories,  avowedly  little 
more  than  transcripts  from  the  newspapers  of  t be  ( 
day,  and  our  criminal  trials  and  police  reports, 
afford  abundant  opportunities  to  interweave  spe- 
cimens of  the  horrible  into  his  keleidoscopical 
picture  of  English  manners.  But  the  book  has 
clever  touches.  The  description  of  a  public  cha- 
rity dinner  is  done  with  a  comic  force  that  might 
even  disturb  the  gravity  of  the  chairman  whose 
long  speeches  are  ridiculed.  The  proceedings  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  are  tolerably  de- 
scribed, and  the  ancient  forms,  as  still  adhered  to, 
are  quite  as  absurd  as  our  author  represents  them. 
He  is  not  accurate  in  all  the  details,  but  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  picture  are  sketched  not  only 
with  humour  but  with  truth.  Like  most  foreign- 
ers, the  doctor  is  unable  to  sympathise  with  the 
English  in  their  reverence  for  the  Sunday.  "  The 
manner  in  which  the  day  is  enforced,"  he  says, 
"  demoralizes  the  lower  classes,  and  begets  a 
habit  of  hypocrisy  among  the  higher."  M  Do  not 
imagine,"  be  says  in  another  place,  "  that  the 
people  at  larce  are  led  by  a  religious  feeling  to 
observe  the  Sunday  in  the  way  they  do.  If  it 
were  so,  the  majority  would  not  desecrate  the 
day  by  stuffing  and  drinking.  Even  among  the 
richer  classes  many  a  one  selects  the  Sunday  for 
his  table  excesses.  Among  the  masses,  where 
you  see  one  man  drank  in  the  week,  you  will  see 
three  on  a  Sunday.  The  churches,  to  be  sure, 
are  tolerably  full ;  but  they  would  be  full  to  over- 
flowing, if  those  who  have  not  their  seats  reserv- 
ed for  them  were  not  compelled  to  pay  for  their 
admission,  m  the  shape  of  a  fee  to  the  pew  open- 
er. If  a  man  goes  into  a  church,  and  does  not 
look  like  one  from  whom  a  sixpence  may  be  ex- 
pected, he  will  have  a  long  time  to  wait  before 
he  is  shown  to  a  pew."  He  continues  in  this 
sarcastic  vein  for  a  page  or  two:  saying  some 
things  overcharged  and  false,  and  others  out  too 
true. 

A  free  press  in  England  has  the  effect  of  con- 
stantly directing  public  attention  to  a  multitude  of 
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social  evils  and  abuse*,  which  exist  not  the  lets  in 
other  countries,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  our  own,  though  no  tongue  be  wag- 
ged and  no  pen  put  into  motion  to  point  public 
indignation  against  the  iniquities  of  an  establish- 
ed system.  Party  motives,  or  a  morbid  envying 
after  popularity,  lead  public  men  sometimes  to 
exaggerate  these  evils,  and  exaggerations  pass 
with  foreigners  for  truths.  Dr.  Seyffarth,  like 
many  others,  has  been  led  ihus  astray.  But 
throughout  he  shows  a  solicitude  to  arrive  at  the 
truth ;  and  it  would  please  us  well  were  all  fo- 
reigners who  write  about  us  as  honest,  and  on  the 
whole  as  correct. 


Wanderungen  durch  Europa  und  das  Mor gen- 
land.  (Wanderings  through  Europe  and  the 
East)    By  P.  D.  Holthaus,  Barmen.  1842. 

We  have  here  the  adventures  of  a  journeyman 
tailor,  who,  without  anything  but  his  needle  to 
rely  upon  for  his  travelling  expenses,  started 
from  his  native  village  in  Westphalia,  and  spent 
six  or  seven  years  m  wandering  through  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  Wallacnia,  Constanti- 
nople, Syria,  Greece^  Egypt,  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  then  returned  to  his  Heimath,  mar- 
ried his  old  sweetheart,  and  settled  quietly  down 
to  reform  the  time-worn,  or  to  renew  the  out- 
worn, habiliments  of  his  neighbours.  So  far 
the  author's  own  story ;  but  we  have  heard  a 
different  tale;  namely,  that  our  friend  Holthaus 
has  not  been  cured  of  his  wandering  propensi- 
ties, but  has  started  on  a  new  pilgrimage.  Now 
this  we  do  not  quite  approve.    As  bachelors,  let 

{'ourneymen  tailors  wander  as  long  as  they  like ; 
>ut  alter  keeping  a  sweetheart  waiting  seven 
years  at  home  for  him,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  a  man 
to  turn  Reisender  Handwerksbursche  a  second 
time,  and  to  run  out  into  the  wide  world  again 
before  his  first  year  of  wedlock  is  well  over. 

The  little  work  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  travels  and 
tours  which  annually  come  forth  upon  the  pub- 
lic It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  unassuming 
style,  not  deficient  at  times  in  humorous  descrip- 
tion4, but  without  anything  calculated  to  awaken 
the  least  doubt  of  the  author's  veracity,  or  to 
suppose  that  he  has  any  wish  to  make  himself 
out  a  greater  hero  than  he  is.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  Turkish  harem, 
or  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  love  adventure 
with  any  of  the  fair  Odalisques  of  Tstambool;  he 
enlarges  not  upon  the  withers  of  Arabian  steeds, 
and  has  not  a  word  to  tell  us  about  beautiful 
Abyssinian  slaves.  He  was  never  balloted  for 
at  a  fashionable  club,  nor  ever  sat  down  to  smoke 
a  social  pipe  with  Mehemet  Ali;  yet  he  did 
meet  the  old  pasha  once,  when  they  were  both 
taking  their  pleasure  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria. 

The  ancient  city  of  Athens  is  distinguished  in 
our  author's  book  as  the  place  where  he  gained 
most  money  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession — 
a  useful  hint  for  travelling  tailors  that  may  feel 
desirous  of  emulating  his  achievements.  Of  the 
antiquities  and  classical  associations  of  the  capi- 
tal, where  once  dwelt  Pericles  and  now  reigns 


King  Otho,  the  book,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, says  nothing.  The  author  started  but 
with  a  small  share  of  antique  lore,  and  travellers 
rarely  enrich  themselves  unless  they  carry  a 
tolerable  capital  when  they  set  out.  Had  we 
!  looked  for  information  from  Master  Holthaus  we 
|  should  have  been  disappointed ;  we  looked  only 
for  amusement,  and  that  we  found. 


1.  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,  Iskardo,  the 
Countries  adjoining  the  Mountain  Course  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  Himalaya  north  of  the  Pun- 
jab. By  G.  T.  Vigne,  Esq.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes.   London.    1842. 

2.  Kashmir  und  das  Reich  der  SieL  (Kashmir 
and  the  Empire  of  the  Sieks.)  By  Charles 
Baron  von  Huegel.  VoL  III.  Stuttgart. 
1841. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  Baron  von  Hugel's  ac- 
count of  his  wanderings  in  Central  Asia  were 
noticed  in  this  review  about  a  year  ago.  The 
present  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  by  an  account 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  his  government,  and  his  court, 
and  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  British  em- 
pire in  India.  No  new  information  is  given  re- 
specting the  interesting  province  whose  name 
forms  so  attractive  a  title  to  the  whole  work, 
and,  though  the  travelled  baron's  narrative  can 
scarcely  be  read  by  any  one  with  indifference, 
the  great  events  that  have  changed  the  race  of 
things  in  Central  Asia  have  thrown  the  former 
politics  of  the  court  of  Lahore  so  completely  into 
the  background,  that  few  of  our  readers  would 
thank  us  were  we  to  occupy  any  considerable 
space  with  anecdotes  of  the  late  sovereign,  or  of 
the  ministers,  fakheers,  astrologers,  and  other 
vagabonds,  from  the  west  as  well  as  the  east, 
that  formed  his  court. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume, 
Baron  von  Hugel  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
present  lords  of  India.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
whether  the  tribute  is  merited  or  not ;  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  passages 
in  his  own  words. 

"  The  noble  inheritance  of  England,  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  adventurous  sons,  has  a  natural  boun- 
dary on  each  side  except  towards  the  west.  On  the 
south  it  is  fixed  by  the  ocean,  to  the  east  and  north 
it  is  determined  by  stupendous  mountains  and  im- 
penetrable forests,  and  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  line  by  the  Thurr,  the  Indian  desert,  leaving 
only  a  small  strip  to  the  north-west  where  the  ques- 
tion becomes  at  all  doubtful. 

"To  a  mere  geographer  nothing  appears  more 
simple  than  to  adopt  a  large  river  as  a  national 
boundary ;  but  the  north-western  boundary  of  Bri- 
tish India  must  be  something  more ;  it  must  be  a 
military  position,  for  it  is  the  only  point  on  which 
the  empire  can  be  assailed  by  a  foreign  enemy.  A 
river  may  form  an  excellent  line  of  defence,  but  can 
never  form  a  line  to  separate  one  people  from  an- 
other. On  the  contrary,  a  river  forms  at  all  times  a 
connection  between  the  inhabitants  of  its  opposite 
banks.  I  know  of  no  river  in  the  world,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  banks  are  not  of  the 
same  race,  or  where  they  do  not  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage.   It  requires,  therefore,  a  little  more  conskte- 
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ration  than  may  appear  neeessary  to  a  superficial 
reasoner,  to  determine  whether  the  Indus  offers  a 
suitable  boundary  for  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

"  From  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  it  is  the  Indus 
that  gives  life  to  the  whole  country.  Along  its 
banks  lie  narrow  strips  of  fertile  land ;  beyond  these 
lies  desolation.  On  the  right  bank  the  sandy  desert 
commences  almost  immediately,  and  stretches  far 
away  to  the  west ;  on  the  left  bank  the  strip  of  cul- 
tivable land  is  somewhat  broader,  but  from  the 
Rann,  itself  150  miles  broad,  the  desert  gains  rapidly 
on  the  country,  till,  under  the  28th  degree  of  latitude, 
it  occupies  a  breadth  of  360  miles. 

"  From  its  mouth  to  its  confluence  with  the  streams 
of  the  Punjaub,  the  Indus  cannot  be  used  as  a  defen- 
sive line  of  operation,  for  the  army  occupying  it 
would  have  nothing  but  a  desert  to  retreat  upon. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  attack  is  scarcely  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  that  quarter,  for  though  the  first  Ma- 
hometans from  Kandahar  and  Ghuznee  pressed  for- 
ward by  this  route  to  Guzzerat,  they  did  so  only  by 
small  parties,  their  main  armies  always  crossing  the 
Indus  at  Attock. 

"  The  circumstance  that  Attock  must  neces>»arily 
be  the  principal  point  of  attack,  leads  many  to  adopt 
the  idea,  that  the  Indus  would  be  the  most  suitable 
boundary;  but  a  frontier,  to  be  a  desirable  one, 
ought  to  be  of  difficult  access  to  our  enemy,  and  of 
easy  access  to  ourselves.  The  Indus,  however,  is  of 
much  more  easy  access  from  the  west  than  from  the 
east.  In  fact,  from  the  Indian  side  the  Indus  is  al- 
most inaccessible  to  troops,  and  a  military  force  sta- 
tioned there  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  its  com- 
munication with  Bombay  otherwise  than  by  sea. 

u  Modern  historians  have  marvelled  at  the  sagaci- 
ty of  Alexander  the  Great  in  attacking  India  pre-  | 
eisely  on  that  point  by  which  it  was  most  easy  of  at- 
tack ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  marvellous  in  this 
than  in  the  sagacity  of  an  honest  journeyman-me- 
chanic who  finds  his  way  on  foot  from  Vienna  to 
Paris.  Even  in  Alexander's  time,  the  produce  of 
India  found  its  way  to  Persia  and  Greece,  and  the 
merchant  who  carried  it  thither,  chose,  not  merely 
the  easiest,  but  the  only  road  by  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  convey  his  merchandise.  Many  writ- 
ers have  marvelled  even  more  to  find  that  all  the 
subsequent  invaders  of  India  should  have  chosen  the 
same  route  as  Alexander ;  but  here  is  as  little  cause 
for  marvel  as  in  the  former  case ;  they  chose  this 
route  only  because  they  had  no  choice ;  there  is  no 
other  by  whieh  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  march. 

u  Were  the  Indus  the  boundary  of  India,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  madness  for  any  general  to  hazard 
a  decisive  battle  on  its  banks.  A  finer  field  for  a 
battle  indeed  could  not  be  chosen  than  the  plain  of 
Attock,  which  stretches  away  15  or  20  miles  in  every 
direction ;  but  should  the  defenders  of  India  gain  the 
battle,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  ene- 
my would  retreat  upon  the  strong  positions  in  his 
rear,  through  a  country  whose  roads  no  rain  can  im- 
pair, and  whose  resources  cannot  easily  be  exhaust- 
ed. There  the  invaders  might  remain  for  a  year, 
while  the  rainy  season  would  effectually  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  victorious  army.  What  would  be  the 
consequence,  however,  to  the  English  army,  if  it  suf- 
fered a  reverse  ?  Why  it  would  have  to  retreat  over 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  barren  land  in  the  world, 
and  one  day's  rain  might  make  it  impossible  to  save 
either  artillery  or  baggage.  On  the  Jylum  would 
be  the  first  point  where  the  retreating  army  could 
rally  ;  but  behind  it,  the  rivers  lie  so  closely  together, 
aud  are  liable  to  such  sudden  and  extensive  inun- 
dations, that  a  second  reverse  would  be  attended 
with  the  inevitable  loss  of  whatever  material  might 
remain.  Between  the  Indus  and  the  Sntlej,  every 
vol.  xxx.  16 


disadvantage  is  for  the  retreating  army ;  every  posi- 
tion may  be  outflanked,  yet  there  is  but  one  route 
by  which  an  army  can  march." 

Baron  von  Hugel  in  another  part  of  his  work,  dis- 
cusses the  question*  whether  the  Sutlej  would  not 
offer  a  stronger  and  more  desirable  boundary  for 
British  India.  Wherever  that  boundary  may 
be,  it  is  in  the  plains  of  Sirhind,  he  says,  that  the 
battle  must  be  fought  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Hindostan. 

"  In  those  plains,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "every  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  India, 
while  to  the  invaders  the  loss  of  a  battle  is  immedi- 
ate destruction.  If  England  is  impelled,  as  she  will 
be,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  extend  her  fron- 
tier to  the  Indus,  she  cannot  choose,  but  must  go 
farther,  and  most  establish  her  line  of  defence  be- 
tween Cabool  and  Herat,  perhaps  even  at  Herat." 

A  fourth  volume,  which  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected to  appear,  will  complete  the  baron's  tra- 
vels. 

Mr.  Vine's  work  has  in  some  me?sure  been 
anticipated  by  the  publication  of  Baron  von  Ha- 
gel's  two  first  volumes.  They  travelled  over 
nearly  the  same  ground,  and  often  in  each  other's 
company.  Their  narratives,  therefore,  bear  often 
on  the  9ame  events,  and  on  the  same  adventures, 
and  thougli  for  the  English  public  at  large,  this 
circumstance  can  in  no  way  deteriorate  from  the 
value  of  Mr.  Vigne's  interesting  volumes,  to  us 
they  lose  much  of  their  freshness,  appearing,  as 
they  do,  a  twelvemonth  after  our  notice  ot  the 
adventurous  baron's  account  of  Kashmir. 

Mr.  Vigne  left  England  in  1832,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  embarked 
at  Bushir  for  Bombay.  He  left  his  own  country 
without  meditating  an  absence  of  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  months,  but  one  object  after 
another  drew  him  on,  till  his  travels  in  the  East 
occupied  a  period  of  seven  years.  His  overland 
journey  to  Bushir  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  pages, 
aud  it  is  only  with  his  entrance  into  the  hill  states, 
on  his  way  to  Kashmir,  that  his  narrative  may  be 
said  to  commence.  To  the  valley  of  Kashmir 
itself  the  chief  attention  of  his  readers  is  directed, 
and  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  Von  Hugel's  work,  we  can  promise  much 
enjoyment  from  Mr.  Vigne'a  amusing  pages;  to 
the  more  experienced  reader  the  only  part  of  Mr. 
Vigne's  book  which  is  really  of  value,  is  com* 
prised  in  his  account  of  his  travels  to  fskardo,  the 
capital  of  Little  Thibet,  which  had  neves  before 
been  visited  by  any  European. 

"  It  was  previously  to  my  first  departure  for 
Kashmir,"  he  says,  "  that  I  received  from  Captain 
Wade  at  Lodiana,  a  hint  or  two  which  encouraged 
me  to  make  the  attempt,  of  my  own  accord,  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  through  the  valley  of  Iskardo,  the 
capital  of  Little  Thibet.  He  read  me  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Gylfo,  of  that  coun- 
try, in  which  he  expressed  his  anxiety  that  some 
English  Sahib  should  visit  him,  and  my  mind  was  of 
course  made  up  in  a  moment." 

The  Sikh  authorities  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him.  Attempts  were  made  to  brioe  and  intimi- 
date his  servants,  who  were  told  by  the  jemedar, 
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<(  that  there  were  Jews  at  Ladak,  whose  favour- 
ite food,  among  other  horrors,  was  human  flesh." 
These  artifices  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  appear 
not  to  have  been  without  their  effect,  but  our 
author's  attendants  were  soon  induced,  by  a  pro- 
mise of  double  wages,  to  banish  the  fears  with 
which  they  had  so  industriously  been  inspired. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  Gylfo  of  Iskardo  (gylfo,  by 
the  by,  we  are  told  is  derived  from  two  Bulti 
words  that  signify,  a  powerful  man),  received  Mr. 
Vigne  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  man- 
ner. The  old  mountain  chief  had  long  wished 
to  see  a  European,  and  this  desire  being  gratified, 
he  now  expressed  himself  anxious  only  to  see  a 
Iiubshi  (an  Abyssinian  negro),  that  he  might 
then  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  of  hav- 
ing; seen  a  specimen  of  every  nation  on  the  earth. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  valley  of 
Iskardo  is  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  the  little 
state,  and  is  admirably  delineated  by  the  author. 
The  sovereigns  of  little  Thibet  or'  Tibet,  as  it  is 
here  written,  have  generally  been  supposed  to 
claim  a  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
Ahmed  Shah  assured  Mr.  Vigne,  that  he  knew 
of  no  foundation  for  the  tradition.  Land  in  Little 
Thibet  seems  to  be  everywhere  held  by  a  kind 
of  military  tenure,  the  holders  being  all  sepahis, 

"  who  are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  knight 
service,  frank  tenement  and  copyhold  united,  and 
cannot  in  fact  refuse  to  assist  in  any  public  work 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  If  a  Thibet 
sepahi  dies,  his  widow  takes  half  his  property,  and 
the  rest  reverts  to  the  Rajah ;  if  there  are  one  or 
more  children,  she  retains  all,  and  perhaps  some  is 
added  by  the  Rajah." 

Our  author  gives  very  elaborate  instructions 
how  to  make  tea  in  Thibet  fashion,  with  the 
assistance  of  butter,  soda,  salt,  and  cream,  the 
whole  milled  up  together  into  a  substance,  some- 
thing of  the  consistency  of  chocolate.  After  a 
little  time,  he  says,  he  found  it  quite  as  palatable 
as  tea  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  far  more 
nourishing. 

The  glory  of  the  valley,  however,  is  the  mag- 
nificent glacier  at  the  end  of  it. 

«  The  width  of  the  lofty  wall  of  ice,  in  which  it 
terminates  towards  Arindo,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile ;  its  height  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  quantity  of  soil 
and  rock  on  its  upper  surface  (on  which  I  gathered 
several  plants)  is,  that  it  must  neve  been  collected 
partly  by  the  effect  of  winds,  and  partly  by  the 
avalanches  of  ages  past,  which  fell  upon  it,  and  de- 
posited a  detritus,  when  as  yet,  from  the  narrowness 
of  its  bed,  it  was  more  within  the  range  of  their 
descending  forces.  I  have  never  seen  any  spectacle 
of  the  same  nature  so  truly  grand,  as  the  debouchure 
of  the  waters  from  beneath  the  glacier.  The  ice  is 
dear  and  green  as  an  emerald ;  the  archway  lofty, 
gloomy,  and  Avcrnus-like.  The  stream  that  emerges 
from  beneath  is  no  incipient  brook,  but  a  large  and 
ready-formed  river,  whose  colour  is  that  of  the  soil 
which  it  has  collected  in  its  course,  whose  violence 
and  velocity  betoken  a  very  long  descent,  and  whose 
force  is  best  explained  by  saying,  that  it  rolls  along 
with  it  enormous  masses  of  ice,  that  are  whirled 
against  the  rocks  in  its  bed,  with  a  concussion  pro- 
ducing a  sound  like  that  of  distant  cannon." 

Upon  the  whole,  much  as  we  have  been  enter- 


tained by  Mr.  Vigne's  book,  we  are  not  quite 

satisfied  to  find  our  traveller  little  more  than  a 
well  read,  gentlemanly,  agreeable,  travelling 
companion.  Our  curiosity  is  excited  more  than 
gratified  by  a  sketchy  narrative,  in  which  there 
is  neither  plan  nor  skilful  grouping,  and  though 
Ahmed  Shah  and  his  son  Achmet  AH  Khan  may 
be  very  excellent  personages  ( their  portraits,  be 
it  saidin  passing,  are  admirably  characteristic, 
and  no  doubt  good  likenesses),  yet  these  eternal 
accounts  of  the  great,  with  so  little  about  the 
people,  are  not  what  we  wish  most  to  hear  from 
one  who  explores  unknown  regions. 

Of  the  map  which  accompanies  the  volumes 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  more  than  that  it  is 
beautifully  executed.  Of  its  correctness  we  are 
of  course  unable  to  judge.  Some  of  its  localities, 
we  believe,  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Von 
Hugel,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Vigne 
may  not  be  quite  as  correct  as  his  friend.  Perfect 
accuracy  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  in  a  map, 
drawn  by  a  traveller,  of  a  country  visited  for  the 
first  time  by  any  one  capable  of  making  a  map 
at  all.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Vigne  has  made  valuable 
additions  to  our  store  of  geographical  knowledge. 


Norway  and  her  Laplanders,  in  1841 :  with  a 
few  Hints  to  the  Salmon  Fisher.  By  Jobn 
Milford.    London.     1841. 

Steamboats  and  railroads  are  rapidly  bringing 
Norway  and  Asia  Minor  within  the  compass  of 
London's  suburbs.  Constantinople  and  St. 
Petersburg  are  of  more  convenient  access  now 
than  Birmingham  was  a  century  ago.  Nay, 
within  easy  recollection,  a  trip  to  Margate,  by 
one  of  the  old  hoys,  was  a  more  formidable 
undertaking  than  a  voyage  to  Hamburg  is  now : 
now  that  a  fleet  of  splendid  steam-frigates  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Thames,  and  allow  the  merchant,  in  fine 
weather,  to  calculate  to  half  an  hour  the  time  it 
will  take  him  to  transport  himself  from  the  ex- 
change of  London  to  that  of  Hamburg  or  Vienna. 
Already  a  man  can  travel  by  steam  from  London 
to  Berlin,  and  next  yeaf  he  will  probably  be  able 
to  go  by  steamboats  and  railroads  to  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
almost  to  every  port  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Forty-three  hours  often  take  the  traveller 
from  London  to  Hamburg.  In  two  days  and 
a  night  a  steamboat  carries  him  up  the  Elbe  to 
Magdeburg,  and,  from  Magdeburg,  the  railroads 
already  finished  will  carry  him  in  three  hours 
and  a  half  to  Leipzig,  in  about  six  to  Berlin,  and 
in  less  than  six  to  Dresden.  From  Berlin  to 
Stettin  a  railroad  is  in  construction,  and  already 
open  half  the  way ;  and  from  Berlin  to  Vienna 
there  will  also  before  long  be  a  continuous  line 
of  railroads.  Vogue  la  galere !  The  middle- 
aged  may  yet  live  to  travel  to  Kamschatka 
by  steam,  and  to  have  villas  in  Lapland  or  in 
the  Himalaya. 

Norway  nas  for  several  years  been  within 
steamboat  reach  of  us,  and  has  lately  come  much 
into  favour  with  tourists.  Tourists  beget  tours, 
and  where  these  are  unpretendingly  put  forward, 
they  are  very  agreeable  books  to  Kill  a  few  hours 
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with.  A  tourist,  though  he  bring  not  with  him 
the  knowledge  of  one  syllable  of  the  language  of 
the  people  he  visits,  may  yet  give  an  amusing  if 
not  a  very  philosophical  account  of  the  peculiari- 
ties that  strike  him  as  he  passes  along.  A  man 
may  leave  a  country  in  as  perfect  ignorance  of 
its  laws  and  institutions  as  when  he  entered  it, 
et  hare  shot  ptarmigans,  and  caught  salmon  to 
is  heart's  content,  and  may  tell  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  a  style  that  shall  be  very  interesting  to 
those  who  sympathize  with  his  diversions;  but 
if  he  goes  into  a  country  ignorant  of  its  language 
and  its  laws,  and  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
neither  while  he  is  there,  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
if  he  take  upon  himself  after  a  two  months* 
stroll,  to  give  to  the  public  an  account  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  A  tour  may  be  a 
more  amusing  composition  than  an  ethnographi- 
cal description  of  a  country,  but  the  latter  is  a 
work  which  requires  much  learning  and  much 
subsequent  laborious  inquiry,  while  the  other 
may  be  written  by  any  sensible  man  of  ordinary 
education  who  happens  to  possess  good  spirits 
and  a  readiness  of  observation. 

These  Mr.  Milford  possesses,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten a  very  amusing  and  pleasant  book,  though 
not  one  that  justifies  his  grand  title.  His  object 
'n  visiting  Norway  was  change  of  scene. 

"  A  heavy  sorrow,"  he  says,  "  had  clouded  my 
home  with  recollections  of  unhappiness ;  and  I  was 
anxious  by  change  of  scene,  and  the  excitement  of 
travelling,  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  their  sad 
channel." 

This  motive  led  him  to  embark  at  Hull  for 
Christiansand,  where  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
about  the  last  day  in  July.  He  then  went  about, 
shooting,  fishing,  and  looking  at  the  country, 
till  the  first  week  in  October,  by  which  time 
we  find  him  at  Copenhagen  on  his  way  back  to 
England  via  Hamburg.  The  two  months  of 
his  excursion,  we  are  glad  to  think,  were  spent 
with  advantage  to  himself.  The  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  country  is  graphically  described, 
and  the  narrative  of  his  wanderings  from  one  end 
of  Norway  to  the  other,  is  interspersed  with  a 
multitude  of  amusing  and  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  what  he  heard,  saw,  and  tasted.  The 
book  will  do  the  reader  the  sort  of  service 
which  its  author  sought  and  found  in  the  travel 
it  describes. 


GesehUJUe  der  Iichane  ;  das  w/,  der  Mongolen  in 
Persten.  (History  of  the  Mongolians  in 
Persia.)  By  Hammer-Purgstall.  Vol.  I. 
Darmstadt.     1842. 

We  cannot  allow  the  appearance  of  anew  work 
on  oriental  history  from  the  pen  of  so  distin- 
guished a  scholar,  to  pass  over  without  at  least  a 
brief  notice  of  the  fact.  Any  critical  examina- 
tion must  wait  the  appearance  of  the  second  and 
concluding  volume.  The  period  which  Von 
Hammer  proposes  now  to  illustrate,  comprises 
about  a  century.  The  empire  of  the  Ilkhans 
was  founded  by  Hulagu,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  during  the  eighty  fol- 
lowing years  there  reigned  nine  Ilkhans.    After 


that,  the  dignity  was  disputed  by  eight  candi- 
dates, and  amid  their  struggles  the  once  flour- 
ishing state  crumbled  into  ruins,  or  lingered 
forth  in  the  sickly  existence  of  three  separate 
dynasties. 

The  work  begins  with  a  general  review  of  the 
Mongolians,  of  which  the  separate  tribes  are 
named.  The  author  has  so  completely  orien- 
talised himself,  that  he  often  wntes  as  if  he 
looked  for  his  readers  among  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, rather  than  in  the  soberer  regions  of  Ger- 
many. Thus  in  a  true  oriental  style  we  find  him 
describing  all  the  solemnities  observed  in  the 
circumcision  of  a  prince,  and  all  the  family  con- 
nexions of  the  royal  harem.  The  Mongolians, 
he  tells  us,  in  the  flowery  style  of  the  East,  are 
a  race  who  "combine  all  the  qualities' of  the 
twelve  animals  of  the  Zodiac :  for  they  are  at 
thievish  as  mice,  as  strong  as  bulls,  as  rapacious 
as  panthers,  as  cautious  as  hares,  as  cunning  as 
snakes,  as  terrible  as  dragons,  as  fleet  as  horses, 
as  docile  as  sheep,  as  fond  of  children  as  mon- 
keys, as  careful  to  provide  for  their  families  as 
hens,  as  faithful  as  dogs,  and  as  dirty  as  hogs." 
He  then  relates  as  briefly  as  possible  the  times 
of  Ogotai,  of  Turakina,  of  Guyuk,  and  of  Meng- 
ku,  whose  brother  Hulagu  founded  the  Mon- 
golian Empire  in  Persia.  When  Hulagu  is 
about  to  enter  upon  the  scene,  our  author  re- 
views with  a  minuteness,  almost  fatiguing,  all 
the  dynasties  then  existing  in  Central  Asia.  In 
the  second  book  begins  the  history  of  Hulagu. 
himself,  with  a  long  list  of  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines, and  their  several  children  and  col- 
lateral relations:  a  matter  that  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  excite  much  interest  among 
accidental  readers.  Next  follows  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Persian  war,  and  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assassins,  and  their  castles  in 
Persia.  Here  much  of  what  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  History  of  the  Assassins,  is  cor- 
rected or  more  fully  narrated. 

The  destruction  of  the  khalifate  of  Bagdad, 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  are  detailed  with 
Von  Hammer's  customary  minuteness,  and  op- 
portunity is  taken  to  introduce  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Khalifs.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The  fell  of 
Bagdad  is  told  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a 
subject.  Hulagu  was  succeeded  by  Akaba, 
whose  reign  occupies  the  fourth  book.  The 
fifth  book  gives  the  histories  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding Ilkhans  :  Teguder,  Arghun,  and  Ken- 
giatu :  whose  reigns  are  filled  by  a  series  of  do- 
mestic troubles  and  civil  wars,  that  can  have  but 
little  interest  for  modern  Europe.  Teguder  was 
the  first  who  openly  avowed  himself  a  convert 
to  Islam  ism ;  Arghun,  on  the  contrary,  showed 
great  favour  to  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  was 
even  supposed  to  meditate  a  fresh  change  of  faith. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  author  intends  to 
enter  upon  the  reign  of  Ghassan,  the  greatest 
among  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  entire 
books  are  to  be  devoted. 


1.  Die  Russische  Grenzsperre.    (The  Russian 
Frontier  Cordon.)     A  Print.    Berlin.    1842. 
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2.  Der  Deutsche  Michel.     (The  German  Mi- 
chael.)    A  Print.    Berlin.     1842. 

Jn  consequence  of  a  recent  notification  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  Government  permitting  the 
publication  of  prints  and  engravings,  if  wholly 
unaccompanied  by  letter  press,  without  their 
previous  submission  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  cen- 
sor, a  new,  and  in  Germany,  altogether  foreign 
species  of  artistic  design— the  political  caricature 
— has  made  its  appearance,  and  H.B.ism  takes 
up  its  abode  beside  the  other  isms  of  this  philo- 
sophical land.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
the  policy  or  motives  which  one  day  command 
the  Kbnigsberg  Gazette  to  abstain  from  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  evils  accruing  to  Prussian  com- 
merce from  the  Russian  prohibitive  system,  and 
next  day  invites  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
odious  and  degrading  effects  of  this  system  ;  but 
the  probable  result  is  not  so  hard  to  foresee. 
Our  German  correspondent  has  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  it. 

But  few  days  passed  after  the  Government  in- 
timation before  we  were  presented  with  two  po- 
litical subjects:  the  dumb,  but  very  intelligible 
exponents  of  much  more  than  their  authors  in- 
tended :  though  neither  their  conception  nor  exe- 
cution evinced  any  great  degree  of  talent  or  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  catching  the  ridiculous  side 
of  human  action.  The  first  represents  a  Cossack 
in  the  act  of  permitting  some  German  smugglers 
to  pass  the  Cordon  "  for  a  consideration."  The 
second  exhibits  the  German  "  Michael"  (corres- 
ponding to  the  English  John  Bull)  in  a  very  apo- 
plectic state — the  abdominal  regions  of  his  capa- 
cious stomach  being  subdivided  into  thirty-eight 
compartments,  typical  of  the  corresponding  num- 
ber of  German  "Princes,  Potentates,  and  Pow- 
ers:" the  remains  of  that  numerous  class,  which 
Kaiser  Joseph  said  "  should  be  numbered  like  the 
cabriolets."  On  either  side  stands  France  and 
Russia  in  the  act  of  blood-letting ;  whilst  the 
philosophic  and  lethargic  "  Michael"  seems  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable  in  his  position  between 
Gaul  and  Muscovite. 

On  neither  print  does  a  word  or  letter  appear. 
And  as  there  is  as  yet  but  little  beyond  tradition 
to  guide  the  masses  in  this  occult  science  of  un- 
riddling the  artifices  of  the  caricaturist,  we  sus- 
pect that  many  Germans  will  uot  tnke  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Russia  and  France  lor  solu- ! 
ticu  -  of  these  diagrams  without  title,  but  content  i 
themselves  with  referring  to  the  morale  conveyed, 
to  systems  and  subjects  much  nearer  home. 
This  were  a  just  and  not  improbable  retri- 
bution. 


F&rtt  Morilz  von  Anhalt-Dessau.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  des  siebcnjahrigen  Kritgrs,  von 
Leopold  von  Oblich.  (Prince  Maurice  of 
Anhalt-De3sau.  A  Contribution  to  the  His 
tory  of  the  Seven  Years' War.)   Berlin.    1S42. 

This  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  correspondence, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  between  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  his  Field-marshal,  Prince 
Maurice  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  publication  has 
taken  place  by  the  wish  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 


Anhalt-Dessau,  and  the  manuscripts,  hitherto 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Dessau,  have  been 
printed  under  the  superin tendance  of  Captain  von 
Orlich,  the  able  editor  of  several  compilations  of 
a  similar  character. 

Maurice  was  the  youngest  son  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt  Dessau,  a  man  whose  name  will  ever 
stand  among  the  foremost  of  the  military  worthies 
of  Prussia,  but  who  is  better  known  in  Germany, 
even  now,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Der  altt 
Dessauert  given  to  him  by  his  soldiers.  Maurice, 
not  fated  to  run  so  long  a  career  of  glory  as  his  fa- 
ther, died  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  48,  of  tne  wounds 
received  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  battle  of 
Hochkirch.  He  had,  however,  already  establish- 
ed his  fame  as  a  brave  soldier  and  a  discreet  gene- 
ral, and  the  present  work  affords  abundant  proofs 
of  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Frederick. 

To  the  majority  of  readers,  this  collection  of 
original  letters  can  have  little  interest,  except  as 
they  serve  to  portray  the  character  of  the  king. 
J  Frederick  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  his  fa- 
I  vourite  generals,  and  to  Prince  Maurice  among 
the  rest,  with  a  certain  courteous  familiarity  in- 
dicative of  kindness  and  good  will:  but  this  did 
not  prevent  his  majesty  from  assuming  at  times* 
even  with  his  greatest  favourites,  a  severity  of 
style  that  must  have  been  anything  but  agree- 
able to  those  honoured  with  the  royal  corres- 
pondence. In  the  summer  of  1757,  Prince 
Maurice  was  ordered  to  cover  Dresden  and 
Pirna  with  a  small  corps,  while  Frederick  him- 
self was  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  an  almost  hopeless 
position.  The  prince  had  abandoned  the  ground, 
and  Frederick,  made  more  irritable  by  his  own 
difficulties,  writes  to  his  general  thus:  ''Ich 
kan  mich  ohnmoglich  mit  alle  Ihre  Shreiberei 
abgeben,  ich  bin  hier  nicht  zu  schreiben.  Sie 
miisen  Pirna  und  Dresden  souteniren  damit  ffuht, 
komt  Ihnen  was  zu  nahe  So  gen  en  Sie  die  Teute 
auf  den  Hats  und  priigelen  Sie  ihnen  das  Leder 
fol  und  ha  hen  Sie  gedult  das  ich  hier  fertig 
werde."*  A  little  farther  on  he  says,  with  more 
asperity  :— uIch  hatte  mir  nicht  eingebildet  das 
nach  meinem  exspressen  befel  Cota  nicht  zu 
verlassen  Sie  doch  alda  Wek  marschiret  waren, 
Laudon  hat  kaum  2,500  man,  ich  bin  gar  nicht 
mit  ihrer .  conduite  zufrieden,  gehen  Sie  die 
churken  auf  dem  Halse  und  agiren  offensive  oder 
unsere  Freuodschaft  hortauf,  hier  ist  keine  com- 
plesance  vohr  den  printzen  Sondern  der  General 
mus  seine  Schuldigkeit  thun  Sonsten  hort  alles 
auf."t  The  postscript  to  the  letter,  however,  is 
the  bitterest  of  all :  "  Wohr  ist  die  Ehre  der 
Preussen  vohr  2,500  mann  laufen  ein  general  von 
der  Infanterie  mit  14  battalions  und  20  escadrons 

*  u  I  cannot  possibly  occupy  myself  with  all  your 
scribbling.  I  am  not  here  to  write.  You  must 
guard  Pirna  and  Dresden.  That's  enough.  If  any 
come  too  near  you,  attack  them,  and  give  them  a 
thrashing,  and  await  patiently  the  time  when  I  shall 
set  things  right  here." 

| "  I  did  not  imagine,  alter  my  positive  command 
not  to  leave  Cota  (near  Dresden),  that  you  would 
have  marched  away.  Laudon  has  scarcely  2^500 
men.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  your  conduct. 
Attack  the  scoundrels.  Act  on  the  defensive,  or  our 
friendship  is  at  an  end.  This  is  no  time  to  stand  on 
ceremony  with  the  prince.  The  general  must  do 
his  duty,  or  every  thing  is  at  an  end." 
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znrucke  wmo  Ihr  Vahter  dieses  im  Gfabe  nor  te 
So  wurde  er  Sieh  urn  kehren."* 

Frederick's  royal  contempt  for  the  vulgar  re- 
straints of  grammar  and  orthography  has  long 
been  matter  of  notoriety,  and  calls  for  no  remark 
on  the  present  occasion.  Prince  Maurice  was 
naturally  incensed  at  the  severe  terms  in  which 
he  was  addressed,  and  lost  no  time  im  offering 
his  resignation.  Frederick's  anger  appears  to 
have  cooled  in  the  interval,  and  ha  fairly  begs 
the  general  to  pardon  him  and  be  friends  again. 

As  the  seven  years'  war  proceeded,  the  king's 
confidence  in  Prince  Maurice  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  increase,  and  several  letters  occur  in 
the  collect  ion,  where  Frederick  asks  urgently  for 
his  general's  advice  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  this  or  that  emergency. 
In  the  field  of  Leu  then,  immediately  after  the 
battle,  the  prince  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
field  marshal,  and  in  none  of  the  subsequent  let- 
ters do  we  find  Frederick  writing  to  him  in  any 
but  the  most  cordial  and  confiding  terms. 

The  most  interesting  letter  perhaps  in  the 
whole  collection  is  one  written  by  Frederick  from 
Brandeis  immediately  after  tne  battle  of  Kolin. 
It  is  in  the  hour  of  reverse  that  the  hero  appears 
to  greatest  advantage.    "  Notwithstanding  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  18th,"  he  says, "  I  broke  ! 
up  from  Prague  at  three  o'clock,  with  drums  I 
playing,  and  as  proud  as  ever,  and  here  I  have  j 
arrived  without  meeting  an  enemy.    To  repair  ! 
our  misfortune,  we  must  put  as  good  a  face  upon  ' 
it  as  we  can.   Only  write  to  me  which  of  the  un-  j 
fortunate  regiments  are  still  in  fighting  condition.  { 
My  heart  is  torn,  yet  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I ; 
shall  know  how  to  efface  this  blot  on  the  first 
occasion  that  presents  itself.    Adieu.    Salute  all , 
the  officers  in  my  name."  j 

The  editor  has  not  given  many  of  the  prince's 
letters,  and  the  notices  of  his  life  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  work  upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  collection  | 
of  Frederick's  letters,  than  as  a  biography  of  the 
general  whose  name  is  placed  on  the  title-page. : 


Uirich,  Herzog  zu  WHirUmbtr^.    (Ulric,  Duke  of 
Wortemberg.    A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of    Wurtemberg  and   the  German   Empire, 
during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation).    By 
Dr.  Ludwig  Hefd.    2  vols.    Tubingen.     1841. 
The  history  of  Duke  Ulric  is  full  of  remarkable 
vicissitudes.    Himself  an  usurper  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  lived  to  be  driven  in  his  turn  from  the 
throne,  at  a  maturer  age ;  and,  after  having  been 
re-established,  partly  by  military  aid,  and  partly 
by  the  zeal  which  his  conversion  to  the  protes- 
tant  faith  had  awakened  in  his  favour,  it  was 
only  his  death  that  saved  him  from  the  mortifi- 
cation of  a  second  expulsion. 

Ulric  was  the  son  of  a  madman,  and  whether 
insanity  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  whe- 
ther his  subsequent  conduct  resulted  from  the  in. 

•  «  What  has  become  of  Prussian  honour  ?  A 
general  of  infantry,  with  fourteen  battalions  and 
twenty  escadrons,  runs  away  before  2,500  men  !  If 
your  father  could  hear  this,  it  would  make  him 
turn  in  bis  grave." 


judicious  education  he  had  received  during  his 

minority,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  conduct 
in  after  life  was  frequently  calculated  to  awaken 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect. 
Those  who  had  placed  the  child  upon  the 
throne,  sought  to  strengthen  him  there  by  be- 
trothing him  to  the  Emperor's  niece,  the  Princess 
Sabina  of  Bavaria;  but  this  alliance  became  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  his  misfortunes.  '  With  his 
own  hand  he  slew  Hans  von  Hutten,  whom  he 
suspected  of  too  great  familiarity  with  the  duch- 
ess; and  this  act  not  only  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  powerful  family  of  the  deceased,  but  in* 
volved  him  in  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  and  the  other  relatives  of  Sabina,  who 
fled  from  her  husband's  court  and  became  an 
active  instrument  in  his  ruin. 

Ulric  might  have  avoided  the  gathering  storm 
by  a  prudent  abstinence  from  fresh  grounds  of 
offence ;  but  prudence  was  at  no  time  a  virtue 
of  Ulric's.  Some  citizens  of  Reutlingen,  an  im- 
perial city,  had  slain  one  of  his  officers.  The 
duke  seized  upon  the  pretext,  surprised  the 
townspeople,  declared  the  city  his  own  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  anuexed  it,  without  more  ado, 
to  his  own  dominions.  Such  an  outrage  was 
not  to  be  tolerated  from  one  who  had  just  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Sua- 
bian  confederation  took  up  arms  against  him, 
and  Ulric*  unsupported  by  his  own  nobles,  who 
were  still  incensed  against  him  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Von  Hulten,  was  driven  out  of  his  do- 
minions in  a  few  weeks,  aud  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temberg was  sold  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  his  do- 
mestic misfortunes,  Ulric  had  been  involved  in  a 
war  with  his  own  subjects.  It  was  in  1514  that 
the  well-known  insurrection  of  Poor  Conrad 
broke  out ;  and  it  was  only  by  great  concessions 
to  the  insurgents,  that  the  disastrous  troubles 
could  at  length  be  appeased. 

Ulric  continued  an  exile  till  1534,  residing 
mostly  at  the  castle  of  Hohentwiel,  or  at  Mdmp- 
elgard,  almost  the  only  property  that  be  had 
been  able  to  retain.  He  sought  to  interest  Fran- 
cis L,  of*  France,  and  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  his  cause;  and  the 
growing  power  of  Austria  had  in  the  mean  time 
awakened  so  much  jealousy  among  the  German 
princes,  that  a  feeling  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
favour  of  the  banished  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
who,  by  his  conversion  to  the  reformed  faith,  had 
associated  his  own  cause,  in  some  measure,  with 
that  of  the  protestant  party.  Frauce  was  in- 
duced to  afford  a  pecuniary  support;  while  Philip 
the  Magnanimous  assembled  an  army,  and  ad- 
vancing suddenly  into  Wurtemburg,  gained  a 
victory  at  Laufen,  on  the  Neckar,  and  restored 
the  banished  duke  to  his  dominions,  after  an  exile 
of  fourteen  years. 

At  Caden,  in  Bohemia,  a  treaty  was  shortly 
afterwards  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of 
Frederick  of  Saxony.  By  this  treaty  the  resto- 
ration  of  Ulric  was  confirmed,  but  his  dominions 
were  to  be  held  as  an  Austrian  fief.  This  rela- 
tion to  Austria,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  kept 
the  duke  in  hot  water  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  introducing  the 
protestant  religion  into  his  dominions.  As  a 
member  of  the  Smalcaldian  league,  he  furnished 
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a  contingent  to  the  allies  in  1546 ;  and  on  the 
disastrous  turn  which  the  war  took,  Wurtemberg 
was  the  first  country  against  which  the  resent- 
ment of  the  emperor  was  directed.  A  process 
was  instituted  against  the  rebellious  vassal,  who, 
this  time  by  a  judicial  decree,  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  again  expelled  from  his  dukedom,  when 
death  stepped  in  to  avert  the  disgrace. 

The  history  of  Ulric  can  of  course  be  looked 
upon  only  as  a  fragment  of  provincial  history  ; 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Germany  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  a 
better  period  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen. 
The  author  has  displayed  much  industry  and 
research  ;  has  diligently  pored  into  all  the  manu- 
scripts and  archives  of  the  time ;  and  not  with- 
out success :  for  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
political  events  ;  though  his  style  is  often  rude, 
and  unimportant  circumstances  are  sometimes 
dwelt  upon  with  a  prolixity  that  must  be  weari- 
some to  anjr  but  a  W  urtemberger.  For  instance, 
the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  Ulric's  mar- 
riage with  Sabina,  are  detailed  with  painful 
minuteness.  The  insurrection  of  Poor  Conrad 
is  well  told,  and  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  several  bodies  in  the  state,  and 
the  motives  of  the  chief  actors,  are  placed  in  a 
clear  and  attractive  manner  before  the  reader. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  no  one  will  blame  the 
author  for  the  minute  details  into  which  he  has 
entered^ 

What  is  perhaps  least  to  be  pardoned  in  Dr. 
Heyd's  work,  is  the  evident  solicitude  to  extenu- 
ate the  offences  of  Ulric,  whose  conduct  would, 
even  in  his  own  fierce  times,  have  brought  any 
private  man  to  the  gallows.  The  murder  of 
Hans  von  Hutten  was  the  more  atrocious,  as 
the  widow  and  the  widow's  father  remained  at 
the  duke's  court,  where  the  lady  is  supposed  to 
have  been  quite  as  familiar  witn  her  husband's 
murderer,  as  Von  Hutten  had  been  suspected  of 
being  with  'the  duchess.  Dr.  Heyd  seeks  to  make 
Ulric's  treatment  of  his  wife  less  odious,  by  in- 
dustriously displaying  her  faults;  but  though 
she  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  as  spoilt 
and  as  irritable  as  her  historian  represents  her, 
Ulric's  conduct  in  beating  her  even  in  the  honey- 
moon, and  obliging  her  to  run  into  debt  for  years 
together  to  get  common  necessaries  for  herself 
and  children,  could  hardly  fail  to  rankle  in  the 
heart  of  a  proud  and  justly  offended  woman,  till 
at  last  a  sanguinary  catastrophe  drove  her  in 
terror  to  seek  shelter  with  her  brothers. 

Ulric's  residence  at  Mdmpelgard  is  told  at 
great  length;  but  the  insight  so  given  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  German  gentry  of  that  day, 
-compensates  for  the  extension  of  the  narrative. 
Here  also,  however,  the  desire  to  place  every 
act  of  Ulric's  in  the  most  favourable  Tight,  is  far 
too  evident.  To  suppose,  for  instance,  that  such 
a  man  could  be  actuated  by  conscientious  mo- 
tives to  quit  one  faith  for  another,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  absurdity.  It  was  his  in- 
terest to  become  a  Protestant,  and  he  became 
one;  it  was  afterwards  his  interest  to  continue 
one,  or  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  to  shrink 
from  a  second  apostasy.  Wurtemberg  may  owe 
her  religious  emancipation  to  Ulric,  as  England, 
in  a  great  measure,  owed  hers  to  Henry  ;  but 


the  duke  waa,  not  the  leas,  even  a  more  reckless 
instrument  than  the  king. 

The  above  remarks  were  already  written, 
when  we  learnt  the  death  of  the  author.  The 
work  is  incomplete,  the  second  volume  bringing 
us  only  to  the  restoration  of  Ulric,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Laufen.  With  all  its  defects,  even  in  its 
fragmentary  form,  the  book  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  historical  literature  of  Germany, 
and  it  will  be  matter  for  just  regret  if  the  pub- 
lishers should  not  succeed  in  meeting  with  a 
writer  willing  and  able  to  bring  the  historical 
fragment  to  a  close. 


Glossen  und  Randzeichnunetn  zu  TexUn  aus 
unserer  ZeiU  (Texts  of  the  Times,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.)  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered in  Konigsberg  by  Ludwig  Walesrode. 
Fourth  Edition.  Konigsberg.  1842. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  present 
Prussian  monarch  to  the  throne,  load  and  at 
times  angry  voices  demanded  a  constitution  as  a 
debt  by  virtue  of  a  royal  promise,  and  freedom 
of  the  press  as  a  right.  Neither  of  these  demands 
has  been  as  yet  complied  with  ;  but  as  a  con- 
cession to  popular  clamour,  which  threatened  to 
become  serious  in  the  extremities  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  instructions  were  given  to  the  cen- 
sors to  act  with  lenity.  Elsewhere  under  Foreign 
Correspondence,  this  is  referred  to.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  one  of  its  fruits,  and  a  perfect  curi- 
osity in  its  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  strain  of  sar- 
castic irony;  and  the  fact  of  four  editions  having 
appeared  within  as  many  months  sufficiently  at- 
tests its  popularity.  The  German  has  truly  be- 
come much  more  of  a  politician  than  of  old,  and 
bids  fair,  with  unexpected  speed,  to  realize  the 
anticipations  of  our  earnest  correspondent  from 
that  country. 
Ludwig  Walesrode  sketches  a  censor  thus*: 
"  A  censor  is  in  appearance  like  other  mortals, 
but  his  office  is  something  superhuman.  He  gives 
directions  to  genius  and  thought ;  and  holds  in  his 
hands  the  scales  which  belong,  of  right,  to  eternal 
justice  alone.  In  the  literary  world  he  is  appointed 
to  execute  the  Pharaohic  Law,  that  all  masculine 
literary  offspring  be  slain,  or  at  the  least  Abelar- 
dized.  The  censorship  of  ancient  Rome  consisted 
in  a  tribunal,  which  took  strict  cognizance  of  the 
morality  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic ;  it  ceased 
when,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  it  could  effect  nothing 
beyond  making  men  blush.  Our  censorship,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  cease  until  the  whole  nation,  to 
a  man,  blushes  at  its  existence." 

The  celebration  of  anniversary  festivals  is  also 
admirably  satirized.  Ludwig  reproaches  his 
laborious  countrymen  with  not  having  as  yet 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month  on  which  the  world  was  created.  In 
this  charge  he  is  however  unhappy :  as,  accord- 
ing to  divers  and  sundry  calculations,  it  seems 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  15th  of  May,  correspond- 
ing to  the  28th  of  the  Julian  May,  is  the  birth- 
day  of  the  world  !*)    Few  of  the  salient  absurd- 


*  Compare  Chronique  d'Abou-Djafar  Mohamed 
Tabari.  Parte.  1836.  G.  Seyffarth,  Astronomia 
^gyptica.     Leipzig. 
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ities  of  the  day  escape  him,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  whimsical  illustrations  he  has  produced  an 
amusing  book. 


The  Mabtnogton.    Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &  IV.  Lon- 
don.    1839^-1842. 

These  are  four  ancient  Welsh  tales,  translated 
into  English  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  who  has 
added  many  valuable  notes  to  her  translation ; 
and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  she  has  ac- 
quitted herself  of  the  task,  she  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  not  only  of  the  literary  antiquarian,  but 
of  the  philosophical  historian.  The  tales  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  and  of  their  antiquity 
and  genuineness  we  believe  there  is  little  doubt; 
but  the  chief  value  inline  eye  of  a  judicious  read- 
er, must  be  the  insight  they  afford  into  the 
manners  of  the  wild  and  lawless  times  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid.  In  this  respect  we  may  par- 
ticularly direct  attention  to  the  fourth  part, 
which  contains  the  history  of  "Kilhwch  and 
01  wen,"  a  tale  probably  of  greater  antiquity  than 
any  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  one  which  presents  us  with  a  lively 
picture  of  the  boisterous  doings  of  our  Celtic 
ancestors. 


A  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia.  By  A.  N. 
Mouravieff,  Chamberlain  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, and  Under  Procurator  to  the  Most  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  St.  Petersburg,  1838.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmobe,  Chap- 
lain in  C  roust  ad  t  to  the  Russia  Company,  and 
B.  A.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Oxford. 
1842. 

The  Russian  Church  will  probably  be  called  on 
to  act  a  more  important  part  than  it  has  yet  act- 


ed in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  English  read* 
ers  should  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Blackmore  for 
translating  this  book.  Rome  is  not  inattentive 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Russian  Church, 
but  those  encroachments  are  likewise  directed 
against  the  Protestantism  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  though  protestant  prelates  may  not  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  thunder  forth  their  al- 
locutions against  the  autocrat  apostle  of  Eastern 
orthodoxy,  it  behoves  them  to  watch  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Russia  with  a  careful  eye. 

Sixteen  hundred  thousand  Russian  subjects 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  induced  to 
sever  their  connection  with  Rome,  and  adopt  the 
national  faith.  Such  wholesale  conversions  have 
not  indeed  taken  place  in  those  provinces  where 
the  protestant  faith  prevails;  but  there  also  Rus- 
sian congregations  nave  been  established,  and 
are  gradually  increasing  under  the  protection  of 
the  government. 

Respecting  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Russian  Church,  the  work  before  us  af- 
fords not  much  information.  The  affairs  of  our 
own  times  belong  rather  to  the  department  of 
politics  than  to  that  of  history,  and  Mr.  Moura- 
vieff  shows  just  as  little  inclination  as  his  trans- 
lator, to  venture  into  a  field  in  which  frank  dis- 
cussion would  inevitably  be  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  perils.  The  history  of  Mr.  Moura- 
viefF  goes  down  only  to  the  year  1721,  and  passes 
over,  consequently,  all  the  occurrences  of  the  la3t 
century.  He  gives  also  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  negotiations,  by  means  of  which 
several  successive  popes  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  whole  Russian  nation  into  the  Roman  fold, 
negotiations  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
seemed  to  promise  success.  The  work  in  these 
circumstances  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  one ; 
but  with  all  its  imperfections  we  welcome  its 
appearance  with  pleasure,  as  affording  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  will  be  altogether  new  to 
a  vast  majonty  of  its  readers. 
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The  Table  we  now  give  affords  a  Chronological  Survey  of  the  whole  of  a  Literature,  relative  to 
which  scarcely  anything  is  yet  known,  and  even  that  only  partially  and  fragmentarily.  The  pre- 
sent Table  will  serve  to  make  manifest  that  there  are  other  names  besides  those  of  Lomonosovand 
Sumarokov,  Karamzin  and  Pushkin,  which  claim  notice  in  biographical  works.  If  indeed  only 
those  authors  who  continue  to  be  read  were  to  be  recorded  in  literary  history  and  biography,  no 
very  large  volume  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  A  century  makes  dreadful  havoc  every- 
where with  literary  reputations  and  celebrities,  and  in  the  case  of  Russia  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise, for  the  language  itself  has  undergone  a  very  considerable  change.  The  writers  even  of  the 
"  age  of  Catherine"  can  now  be  considered  as  little  more  thau  pioneers,  or  as  having  rough-hewn  and 
shaped  out  the  materiel  of  a  literature.  Not  only  have  they  become  more  or  less  antiquated  in 
style,  but  old-fashionei  in  matter  as  well  as  manner,  owing  to  a  system  of  imitation,  more  artifi- 
cial than  artisticaj.  Nevertheless,  they  are  too  essential  to  the  literary  history  of  Russia  to  be 
omitted  in  our  table  of  it. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  publication,  in  communicating  intelligence  relative  to  Russian  Literature  and  Art ;  the  Table 
has  been  therefore  made  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  Index  to  the  articles  of  that  kind  which 
have  appeared,  reference  being  made  in  it  to  those  where  fuller  information  will  be  found.  Much 
scattered  information  is  thus  brought  into  a  single  point  of  view.  We  will  only  add,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  orthographv  of  the  names,  that  of  the  original  language  has  been  adhered  to — as  far 
as  the  difference  of  its  alphabet  and  characters  from  those  of  our  own  permit,  without  attempting 
to  accommodate  them  to  pronunciation  or  our  own  usual  mode  of  spelling.  Some  discrepancy  win 
in  consequence  be  found  between  the  same  names  as  they  appear  here,  and  as  they  were  rendered 
in  an  article  upon  Russian  Literature  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  Review  (vol.  i.f)  where 
they  were  more  or  less  disguised  by  the  French  mode  of  orthography. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


1744,  March  31 


1750 

1755 
1755 
1760 

1763,  April 
1764 

1765,  April  4 
1766 


',  Kantemir,  Prince  Antioch 
Dmhrievitch. 


(  Shishkiu,    Ivan    Vasili- 
l      vitch, 

(  Kra8henninikov,      Steph. 

I      Petrovitch, 

i  The    Moscow    University 

I      Founded. 

i  Popovsky,     Nikolai    Ni- 

(      kitish, 

C  Volkov,  Phedor  Grigorie- 

(      vitch, 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Lomonosov,  Mikhail  Vas- 
silivitch, 

Karin,  Alexander 


)  Constantinople, 
}  1708,  Septem- 
)     ber  10    . 


1722 
I  Moscow,  1713 

About  1730   . 
!  1729,  February   $ 
St.  Petersburg     $ 

1711 


The  first  of  the  secular  writers 
of  Russia :  the  one  with  whom 
its  literature  commences, 
and  not  the  last  in  talent. 
Though  antiquated  in  style, 
his  Satires  possess  a  force  and 
originality  that  still  recommend 
them. 

Left  only  a  small  number  of 
poetical  productions,  but  these 
gave  promise  of  great  excel- 
lence. 

Professor  of  Botany. 


Poetry.  Translated  Pope's  "  Es- 
say on  Man." 

Celebrated  Actor.  See  Foreign 
Quarterly,  vol.  xvi. 

(First  established,  1758)  Charter 
granted  to. 

The  «  Father  of  Russian  Poetry ." 
See  Foreign  Quarterly,  vol. 
xxiii. 

Poetry  and  Comedy. 


1844. 


Rtrmiak 


Cmury* 


ltt 


MJED. 

1767,  July  30 

1768 

1T60,  Augwrt  6 
1770 

1771 

1773 
1775 

1777 

1777,  March  24 

1778 

1778 

1779,  March  30 

1784 

1784 
1788 

1790,  Bee  12 

1791 

1791,  January  14 

1791 
1792 

1792, 0*.  1 

1795 

1796,  December  9 

1799,  Sept.  22 

« 

1799,  August  2 
1799 


Sietchenov,  Demetrii 

Ivan  Semeno- 


J  Barkov, 
{      vitch, 


Trediakoveky,    Vassili 

Kirilovitch 
KosJovsky,  Prince  Phedor 

Aleziev 

Kakarinov,  Alex.  ^Philip- 
povitch 

Voltchov,  Sergei 

Loeenko,    Anton  Pavlo- 
vitch 


Sammrokov,  Alexander 
Petrovitch  • 

Berezovsky,   Maxim  So- 
aoatovitch 

Maikor,  Vassili  Ivano- 
vitch 

Bersenev,  Ivan 
Teplov,  Grigorii  Nikhlae- 

vitch 
Khemnitzer,  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch 

Ablesimov,    Alexander 
Anisimovitch 

Starov 
Teherbatov,    Prince 
Mikhail  Mikhailo- 
yitch 

Sokolov,  Pet.  Ivanovitch 

Kniashnin,  Yakov  Boriso- 
vitch 

Karamtin 

Skorodumov,  Qavril  Iran- 
ovitch 

Von  Visin,  Denis  Ivano- 
vitch 

Verevkin,  Mikhail  Ivano- 
vitch 

Kostrov  Yermil  Ivanovitch 

Yelagin,  Ivan  Perphilie- 
vitch 


BazhenoT,  Vassili  Ivano- 
vitch .        , 


Petrov,  Vassili  Petro-  J 
vitch  .        .      < 


1906,  December  6  $ 

I 

)  Astrakhan,  1703$ 


Feb.  22, 
(About  1748 


! 


1718 


?  About  1745   . 

JYaroilaV,  1725   ) 
About  1740    .J 


1744 


1 1733,  June  22     | 

J  Moscow,  1766    | 

{Pskov,  1742, 
J     Oct.  3 


$  Moscow,  1745,   5 
I     April  3      .     J 

\       \ 


1728 


>  Moscow,  March 
\     1, 1787      . 


Moscow,  1736  . 


Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher. 

Translated  Horace's  Satires,  Hoi- 
berg's  "Universal  History/' 
dec  &c. 

A  Poet  of  unfortunate  celebri- 
ty. 

Some    Lyric    and    Dramatic 
pieces* 

Architect;  built  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Peters- 


Secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  great  many  Trans- 
lations. 

Historical  Painter. 

The  rival  of  Lomonosov,  a  volu- 
minous writer  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Poetry  and  Literature, 
but  most  celebrated  as  a  dra- 
matist. 

Musical  Composer. 

Two  Comic  Poems,  Tragedies, 
Fables,  fee.  A  humoroas  bat 
coarse  writer. 

Engraver. 

Philosophy,  &c. 

Celebrated  Fabulist,  called  the 
Russian  La  Fontaine. 

The  first  writer  of  Comic  Ope- 
ras in  the  language:  Tales, 
fee. 

Architect. 

«  History  of  Russia,'9  and  various 
historical  memoirs. 

Translated  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," Jtc  &c. 

Dramatic  Writer :  his  Comedies 
rank  next  to  those  of  Voa 
Vfcin. 

Begins  his  Literary  career,  with 
the  Moscow  Journal. 

Engraver. 

Of  classical  reputation  as  a  Dra- 

mattetandMiscellansousWriV 

er. 
Translated  "Sully's  Memoirs/' 

ace.  fee 
Translated  part  of  Homer's  Iliad, 

Apulefcss,  Ossian,  fee. 
Dramatic  pieces  and  translations. 

8ketch  of  Russian  History, 

*c, 
A  celebrated  Architect.    Made 

designs    4br    re-building    the 

Kremlin  at  Moscow,  but  the 

project       was       abandoned. 

Translated  Yitruvros.    4  vols. 

4to. 

Distinguished  Lyric  Poet. 


VOL. 


17 


130 


Rmatem  LnUiwtur*    Jfimthentk  Centwry. 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Oct 


1801 

1801,  March  12 

1802,  April  6 

1802 
1803 


1803,  January  6 

1804 

1804 

1804 
1806 
1805,  Sept.  17 

1805 

1806 

1807,  Sept.  27 

1807,  July  29 
1808 

1809,  July  6 

1809,  Nov.  80 

1810 
1810 

1810 

1810 

1811 

1811 

1812,  Nor.  11 
1812 


Vetten,  Yurii 

iGotikor,  Inn  Ira*-  > 
viteh  S 

Lepekhm,  Iran 

Pleshtev,  Sergei  Ivano-  > 
vitch         .        .         $ 

VoIIcot,  Phedor  Ivano-  > 
vitch         .        .  j^^  \ 

Kozlovsky,    Mikhail 
Ivanovitch 


Bogdanovitch,  Hippolit  > 
Phedorovitch    .         \ 

Yephemiev,  Dmitrii  ) 
YladimirorHch  \ 

Makharov  Petr.  Ivano-  ) 
▼itch         .        .         5 

Klushin,  Aleksandcr 

Shubin,  Phedor 

Pnin,  Ivan  Petrovitch 

The  Kharkov   University 

opened, 
Inokkodtzev,  Petr.  Bo-  > 

risovitch  .         $ 

Kheraskov,Mikh.  Mat-  > 
vievitch    .        .  $ 

Muraviev,  Mikhail  Ni-  > 
kitish  .         ] 

"Society  of  Russian  Lite- 
rature," established  at 
Kazan. 

Bulgakov,  Yakov  Ivano- 
vitch 

Benitsky,  Alex.  Petro-  > 
vitch         .        .         \ 

Daahkova,  Princess  Eka- 
terina  Romanovna 

Karpinky,  Nikon  Kar-  \ 
poviteh      .        .         \ 

Bobrov,  Semen 

Burinsky,  Zakhar  Akk- 
sievitch     . 

Kriuskovsky,  Matvai  Vas- 
silievitch 

'Imperial  Public  Library, 
St.  Petersburg,  opened. 
It  now  contains  up- 
wards of  337,000  print- 
ed books  and  MSS. 


Platon  (Levshin) 


iRumovsky,  Stephan   Ya- 
kovlevitch 


Kursk,  1735 
About  1739 
Moscow,  1752 


Dec.  23, 1743 


About  1765 


1773 


Oct.  25, 1733 


;  Smolensk,    Oct. 
!      25,  1757    . 


<  Moscow,  1743, 
\     October  15 


1780 

1754 
1745 


C  St.  Petersburg,  ) 
<  November  16,  > 
(      1781  .      S 


June  29,  1737   . 
Oct.  29,  1734 


Architect. 

"History  of  Tcter  the  Great" 
18  vols. 

Geography,  Ac  Translated  por- 
tions of «  Boffin's  Natural  His- 
tory." 

View  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
&c 

Architect:  buOt  the  Tauridaa 
Palace,  *c,  St.  Petersburg. 

Sculptor.  Among  Ids  Baareliefi, 
those  of  Regulus  and  CamOlus 
the  most  noted. 

One  of  the  most  admired  Rus- 
sian Poets  of  his  time.  His 
«  Dushenka,"  esteemed  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Criticism,  Translation,  &c 

Comedies.  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, «  Zretel."  (Spectator.) 

Sculptor. 

Miscellaneous  Writer,  both  of 
Poetry  and  Prose. 


Astronomy. 

Two  Epic  Poems,  the  "  Rossia- 
da,»aiul  "Vladimir,"  besides 
many  dramatic  pieces,  Odea, 
&c.  &c 

Poetry  and  various  moral,  phi- 
losophical, and  historical  pie- 
ces in  prose. 


Chiefly  Translations.  Arioeto's 
"  Orlando  Furioso/  &c.  See 
Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  xxiiL 

Miscellaneous  Literature.  Tales, 
ate.  Admired  for  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

Some  Comedies,  and  other  litera- 
ry productions. 

Medical  Writer. 

His  Khersonida,  a  didactic,  de- 
scriptive-romantic Poem  of 
considerable  merit. 

Poetry,  Translations,  &c. 

"Pozharskoi,"  and  other  Trage- 
dies, &c. 


The  celebrated  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow :  wrote  besides  a  vast 
number  of  Sermons  and  Dis- 
courses (16  vols.)  various  other 
works. 

Mathematics.  Translated  Eu- 
lePs  Letters, and, Tacitus. 


1842. 


/ttttfwMI  LitWMtHtt     /fl9MMw  UMVlM^ 


lai 


DIKD. 

1812,  June  8 
1812 

1813 

1813,  July  31 
1813 

1814 

1814 

1814,  August  15 

1814>  Jan.  10 
1814,  Feb.  21 

1815 

1816 

1818,  June  22 

1818,  Aug.  31 

1816,  July  6 

1817 

1818,  May  26 

1818 

1818,  Feb.  8 

1818,  July  31 

1820 

1821,  Sept.  24 

1821 

1823 

1823,  Oct.  28 

1823,  August  9 

1824,  Nov.  29 

1824,  Nov.  11 

1825,  June  11 
1825,  Sept.  28 


"} 


SBrankeviteh,    Mikhail 
Stepanovitch 

C  Pkvilshtshikov,    Petr. 
I     Alexeivitch 

( Rmeeian    B&U     Society, 

<  established  at  St.  Petere- 

l     >*rg. 

(  Podshivalov,  Vassili  Ser- 

\      geiviteh    . 

Marin  • 

<  The     Kazan     University 
i     opened,  Julv 

i  Nakhimov,   Akim  Niko- 
l     laeviteh 

JAkimov,     Iran    Alrimo- 
yitch 

SBantiesh-Kiunentsky,  Ni- 
kolai 

i  Voromkhin,  Andrei  Niki- 
l     phorovitch 


STchebotarev,  Khariton 
Andreevitch 

Ozerov,  Vladislav    . 

iLopukhin,  Ivan  vTmdimi- 
rovitch 
(  Ivanov,  Phedor  Phedoro- 
\     vitch 

iDsnzHAViN,  Gabriel  Ro- 
manovitch 
Mussin-Pushkin,      Ct. 
Aleksei  Ivanovitch 

<  Velyanshev-Volissntzev, 
I     Dmit.  Ivan. 


Batiuskov,  Constantino 


i  Glinka,  Grigorii  Andree- 
\     vitch 

C  Novikov,  Nikolai,  Ivano- 
l     vitch 

C  Valberg,   Ivan    Itano- 

(      vitch         .        . 

C  Goriushkin,  Zakhar  Ani 

I     kievitch    . 

(  Milonov,  Mikhail  Vassi 

(     lievitch 

C  Dolgoruki,   Prince    Ivan 

>      Mikhailov 

I  Kapnist,  Vassili  Vassilie- 

l     vitch 

Glovatehevsky,  Kyril 

C  Gortchakov,  Prince  Dmi- 

(     trii  Petrovitch 

C  Aleksaev,  Phedor  Yakov- 

l      levitch 

Lvov,  Pavel  Yurievitch 

C  Bortniansky,  Dmitrii  Sle- 

l     phanov 


momif. 


1760 


5  Moscow,    1765,; 
I     March  2    .      J 


1782 
I         1754 

1 1738,  Dec.  16 


1760 


1770 
1 1656,  Feb.  24 

\        Ym 
>  Kazan,   1748, 
S     July  8 

\         1774 


1787 


1774 


\  1744,  April  27 

I         1776 
1748 


1792 
[Moscow,  1764 

1735,  May  27 
'      1756 


1755 

1770 

Glukhov,  1751 


Some  Humorous  and  Satirical 
Publications. 

Actor  and  Dramatic  Writer,  au- 
thor also  of  several  poems  and 
pieces  in  prose* 


Miscellaneous  Writer. 


See  Foreign  Quarterly,  volume 
zzix. 

Historical  Painter. 

Numerous  works  relative  to 
Russian  History  and  Arch*M>- 

logy- 
Professor  of  Architecture,  built 
the  Kazan  Cathedral,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  several  other  edi- 
fices at  Peterhof,  Ac  Ac. 
"  Elementary  course  of  Russian 
History/9  Ac     Founded  the 
"Society  of  Russian  History 
and  Antiquities." 
Celebrated  Tragic  writer. 
Various    Moral    and    Didactic 
works. 

Dramatist. 

The  most  eminent  Lyric  Poet  of 
Russia. 

Russian  Archaeology,  Ac. 

Mathematics,  Ac.  «  Theatrical 
Journal" — transl.  Lessing's 
"Dramaturgic" 

Whether  still  actually  living  or 
not,  this  writer's  literary  and 
mental  existence  now  terminat- 
ed. For  some  account  of  his 
productions,  and  a  translation 
of  his  «  Dying  Tasso,"  see  For- 
Quarterly,  vol.  ix. 

Translations,  and  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  pieces. 

Miscellaneous  Literature.  "Z&- 
vopisetz"  (The  Painter),  a 
Satirical  Journal;  Specimen  of 
a  Dictionary  of  Russian  Au- 
thors, Ac.  Ac. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Jurisprudence. 

Poetry,  Satires,  Epistles,  Ac. 

Lyric  Poetry,  Epistles,  Ac. 

Ranks  high  as  a  Lyric  Poet, 
Some  Dramatic  Pieces. 

Portrait  Painter. 

Operas  and  other  Dramatic  pie- 
ces. Satires  ajtd  Poetical  Epis- 
tles, Ac. 

Painter.  Called  the  Russian 
Canaletto. 

Tales,  Ac. 

Celebrated  Musical  Composer. 


ibtontm+-Tjrt 


C«attryu 


Oct. 


DIED* 

IttfeVJaneS 
1826,  July  26 

1826,  Jan.  3 

1827,  January  17 
1827 

1827,.  February  20 

1827,  June  27 
1828 

1828,  Feb.  10 

1829,  Aug.  8 
1829 


1828,  Jury  28 

1829,  Nov.  1 

1880,  Dm.  27 

1830,  July  26 


1831,  Jan.  16 
1831,  Feb.  27 
1831,  June  29 

1833,  Feb.  3 

1834,  Dee.  21 

1835,  April  17 

1835 

1835,  Feb.  7 
1835 

1835,  April  7 

1836,  Oct.  20 
1886 


iKABAMzrjr,  Nikolai   Mi- 
1      khailovitch 


Ritieev,  Canstantine 


JftamiantsoY,  Ct.  Nikolai 
Petrovitch 

Grammatin,  Nikolai  Phe- 

dorovUch 
Kudriatshev    Petr.    Afl- 

khailovitch 
OflureUkovsky,  Nik.  Ya- 

kovlevitch 
Italinaky,   And.    Yakor- 

levHch  • 

Griboiedov,  Alex. 

Prckophiev,  Ivan  Proko- 
phiflvitch 

Beketor,  Nikolai  Andree- 
vitch 

Izmailov,  Vladimir 

Neledinsky  -  Meletzky, 

YuriiAlei. 
Kiflov,  Alexander 
Golenitshtshev-Kutusoy, 

Pavel  Ivanovitch 
Bronevsky,   Semen   Bog- 

danovitch 


Menliakov  Alexei  Phe- 
dorov 

Ixmailev,  Alex.  Yephisno- 

vitch 
Delvig,  Baron  Anton  An- 

tonovitch 
KozJovsky,  Oaip  Antono- 

vitch 
Goknmin  (Capt.)  Vassili 

MikhailoYitch  . 

Gnaeditch,  Nikolai  Ivano- 
vitch 

Berg,  Vasilii 

Martoe,     Ivan    Petro- 
vitch       •        . 

Bunina,  Ana 

Zwietjaev,  Severin  Alek- 
sievitch 

Kfcvostov,  Ct.  Dmitrii  Iva- 
novitch 

!  Bronevsky,  Vladimir  Bog- 
danovitch 

Kiprensky,  Orest 

!Beketov,  Platon  Petro- 
vitch 


>Simhir«k,    1765, 
S     Beca 


1795 


J         1754 

1 1786,  Nov.  17  j 
>         1801 

I         1743 

1793  5 

!St  Petersburg,  C 
1758,  Jan,  25JJ 

1 1790,  May  22  ) 

Moscow,  1773  | 

{          W51  | 

1798 

!  St.  Petersburg,  ( 

1767        .  I 

|         1763  I 

i  Dabnatova,  I 

I      1778        .  ) 


{Moscow, 
April 


,1799,   J 


1776,  April  8 


$  Poltava,  1784 
I     Feb.  2 


About  1754 


1774,  Jan.  4 


|  Moscow,  1777 

I  St.  Petersburg, 
S     1757,  July 

I         1784 


J  Simbirsk,  1761    $ 


A  writer  of  European  celebrity 
as  an  Historian.  Besides  His- 
tory, cultivated  General  Lite* 
rature,  Criticism,  Poetry,  Ac 
Ac. 

«  Duaui"  or  Rational  Tradition* 
and  Ballads:  "  Voinarovsky." 
— See  Foreign  Quarterly,  vol. 
ix. 

Caused  to  be  printed  numerous) 
works  relative  to  Russian 
History  and  Archaeology. 
Founded  the  RumAMTovsKT 

Miscellaneous  Literature,  Criti* 
cism,  Poetry,  &c 

Poetry. 

Science  and  Natural  History. 

Archaeology,   Grecian    Antiqui- 
ties, A*. 
See  Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  xvi 

Eminent  Sculptor. 

History,  Geography,  sec.  Tranftr 
lated  Klopetock's  Messiah  in 
prose,  &c  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Writer,  and  editor 
of  several  periodical  works. 

Lyric  Poetry.  His  songs  much 
admired. 

Elegiac  Poetry. 

Translated    Pindar,    Heaiod, 
&c 

"  Geography  and  History  of  the 
Caucasus,"  sic 

Eminent  Critic:  Lectures  on 
Russian  Literature.  Transla- 
tions and  Imitations  of  Classic 
Poets. 

Fables  and  an  Essay  on  Fable* 
writing.  Miscellaneous  Lite- 
rature. 

Poetry,  Literature,  &c. 

Eminent  Musical  Composer. 

Narrative  of  various  Voyages 
and  Marine  Expeditions. 

« Birth  of  Homer."  Lvrkal 
Poem  in  two  Cantos.  Trans- 
lation of  «  Lear"  from  Shaks- 
peare,  Ac. 

Several  Historical  Works. 

The  most  eminent  Russian  Sculp- 
tor, See  For.  Quart.  voL  xvi. 
and  vol.  xx. 

Religious  Poetry,  sec  Trans- 
lated Blair's  Sermons. 

Jurisprudence. 

Poetry  and  Drama. 

« Letters  of  a  Russian  Naval 
Officer"—"  Southern  Coast  of 
the  Taurida,"— *  Journey  from 
Trieste,"  &c.  ate. 

Historical  and  Portrait  Painter. 

Edited   and   published   many 
works. 


1841. 


Rumm  Mmitttn  ■'  *  JMbmwM  CmUury 


m 


DIED. 


BOBK. 


1837,  Jan.  29 


1837,  Feb.  23 

1837,  Oct.  15 
1837 

1837,  Dec.  4 

1837,  March  15 

1837,  Oct. 
1837 

1838,  Sept. 
1839 

1839,  June  28 

1841,  April  9 

1842,  May  19 


Pushkin,  Alex. 


Bolkhovitinov,  Eugenii 


(  Dmitr iav,  Iran  Ivano- 
\     vrtch 

<  Bestuzhev,   Alex.  (Mar- 
\     liasky) 

i  Orlovsky,  Boris  Ivsrno- 

l     vitch 

(  Venevittnov,  Dmitrii  Vla- 

<  ■  dimirov 
DlitcheTiky,  A.  Bern 

Lebedev 

Kokoshkin,  Phedor 
Svinin,  Pavel 

<  Voiekov,  Alex.   Phedro- 
(     vitch 

( Shishkov  (Admiral)  Alex. 

(  SeSfteOOVitch  . 

( Katehenovsky,    Mikhail 
\     TrophimoviU* 


1779,  May  26 


1 1762,  Dec  18     < 


1760 


\ 


£  1793  i 

>  Moscow,  1805, 
}     Sept.  14 


(  Moscow,  1773,    C 
\     April  20  I 


Moscow,  1773, 
Nov.  15 


1754 


! 

(Kharkov, 
I     1775 


The  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Russian  Poets  of  the  present 
century.  For  an  article  on  hk 
"  Poltava"  and  some  other 
productions,  see  For.  Quarter- 
ly, voL  ix. 

Metropolitan  of  Kiev.  An  ex- 
ceedingly industrious  writer  it 
history  and  other  departments, 
author  of  two  works  on  Russian 
Literary  Biography,— one  of 
Theological,  the  other  of  See* 
lar  authors. 

Poetry.  His  Fables  and  Tales 
in  verse  rank  very  high. 

Romantic  Tales,  "  Amalet  Bek,» 
&c.  See  Foreign  Quarterly, 
vol.  xvi. 

Sculptor,  statues  of  Kutusov  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  &c. 

Ranks  high  as  an  Elegiac  Poet. 

Poetry. 
Landscape  Painter. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Topography  and  Fine  Arts. 

Didactic  and  Descriptive  Poetry*; 
Satires,  Epistles,  &c.  Trans- 
lated all  Virgil's  works. 

Criticism,  Philosophy,  &c. 

Rector  of  the  Moscow  Universi- 
ty. Archaeology,  Criticism,  Jtc 
Edited  the  "VaestnikEuropei" 
(European  Herald). 


Aleksandrov 

Bakhturin 

Baratinsky 

Bn*fl,Constaniine 


Beegitchev 

Benedictov 
Briulov,  Karl 

Alexander 

Bruni,  Phedor  Antonovitch 


Bulgarin,  Thaddeus     • 

Dawidov,  Denis 
Davidov 

Glinka,    Sergei  Nikolai- 

vitch 
Glinka,  Phedor  Nikolai- 

vitch 
Glinka,  Mikail 
Glinka 
Gogol,  Ivan    . . 


LIVING  AUTHORS  AND  ARTISTS. 
sonN. 


1789 

1784,  July  16 


$1774 
1778 


An  admired  Poet. 

Popular  writer  and  Tourist :  "  Otcherki" 
(Sketches  of  Constantinople),  "Bospho- 
rus,"  &c. 

One  of  the  best  Novelists.— His  "Kholmsky 
Family''  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. 

Poetry. 

Painter. 

Eminent  Architect. 

Historical  Painter,  &c.  See  Foreign  Quar- 
terly, vol.  xx. 

A  very  popular  and  clever  writer,  as  a 
Novelist  and  painter  of  manners.  An 
account  of  some  of  his  productions  given 
— Foreign  Quarterly,  voL  viiL 

Popular  Poet,  Ac. 

Lately  published  a  magnificent  work  on  the 
remains  of  Greek  Architecture. 

Dramatic  writer.  Translated  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts." 

Miscellaneous  Literature,  "Letters,"  "Alle- 
gories," &e.  fee. 

Musical  Composer. 

Architect. 

"Arabeski,"  &c. 
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Gretch,  Nikolai 

Grigoriev,  Vassili 

Ilyin,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch 

Kamensky,  fcavel  Pavle- 
vitch 

Katenin,  Pavel  Alexandro- 
vitch 

Khomakov       , 

Ketcher  .  , 

Khmelnitzky,  Nikola.  Iva- 
novitch. 

Kozlov,  Ivan 

Krilov,  Ivan  Andreevitch 

Kukolnik,  Nestor 

Xukolnik,  Nestor  Vassili- 
vitch 

Lazhetnikov 

Maikov,  Apollo 

Masalsky,  Constantine  Pe- 
trovitch 

Mikhailov,  Andre 

Muraviev-Apostol        • 

Naroeeshny,  Vassili  Trophi- 

mov  .  • 

Odojevsky,  Prince        • 
Panaev,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch 
Pissarev,  Alexander   Alex- 

androvitch  • 

Pavlov  .  % 

PhUomov         • 


Podolinsky 
Pogodin,MJ> 
Polevoi,  Nikolai 

Polevoi,  Xenophon 
Osip 


BORN. 

1787,  Aug.  7 
1773 

1792,  Dec.  11 
1804,  May  1 

|  1791 

1768,  Feb.  2 


Ivano- 


Senkovsky, 

vitch  ,  , 

Shakovoa,  Elizabeth 

Shakovsky,  Prince  Alex. 

Snegirev,  Ivan 
Sushkov,  Dimitrii 
Tcherniflov,  the  brothers 
Thon,  Constantine  Andree- 
vitch .  , 

Tolstoi,  Count 

Ushakov,  Vassili  , 

Ustrialov,  Nikolai  Gerasi- 
movitch        .  , 

Veltman  Alexander 

Viazemsky,  Prince  Petr, 
Andv.  .  . 

Voetokov,  Alex*  Christo- 
phorovitch 

Tasikov,  Nikolai 

Zagoskin,M.N.  , 

Zhnkovsky,  Vassili  Andr. 

Z0ov,A.      {    . 
Zotov,  Raphael   Mikhailo- 
vitch 


1781 


1782 


1777,  April  24 


>  Moscow,  1792,  July 

>  12       . 

f  1781 


1783 


"Historical  Essay  on  Russian  Literature," 
Criticism.  See  Foreign  Quarterly,  vol. 
viii. 

Fine  Arts,  &c. 

Dramatic  Writer. 


Tragedy  and  Poetry. 

Poetry  and  Drama* 
Translator  of  Shakspeare. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Poetry.   Translations  from  Moore,  &c. 
The  celebrated  Writer  of  Fables. 
Writer  on  the  Fine  Arts. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  "Tasso,"  "Ldzewitz," 

&c. 

Historical  Romance. 
Painter  and  Poet. 

Poetry  and  Romance. 

Eminent  Architect. 

His   Travels   in  the  Taurida,  a  classical 

work. 
Tales  and  Novels :  "  Slavon:  .n  Evenings," 

fee. 

Fiction  and  Romance. 
Poetry  and  Prose  Fiction. 

Criticism  and  Fine  Arts. 

Poet  and  Novelist. 

"Obied,"   a  poem    on   the   Art   of   Din- 
ing. 

Poetry.    His  «  Deev  and  Heri,"  a  very  sm- 
perior  production. 

Tragedies. 

Editor  of  the  «  Moscow  Telegraph."  "  His- 
tory of  the  Russian  Nation,"  &c.  fee. 

Novelist.      See   Foreign   QuarieWy,    vol. 
xxiii. 

("  Baron    Brambeus")     Caustic    Satirical 
Writer. 

Poetry. 

A  very  fertile  Dramatic  Writer.    See"  For, 
Quart,  vol.  i. 

Literary  History  and  Biography. 

Poetry. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Painters. 

Distinguished  Architect.    See  For,  Quart. 
vol.  xx. 

Numismatology.     Celebrated  as  a  Medal- 
ist. 

"  Kirgis  Kaisak,"  and  other  Romances. 

Historical  Writer. 

Poetry,  "Iskander,"  "Strannik,"   Novels, 

&c.    See  For.  Quart,  vol.  xxi. 
An   elegant   writer.     Literary  Biography, 

Criticism,  Poetry,  &c. 

Poetry,  Philology,  Ac 

Poetry. 

Dramatist  and  Novelist.    See  For.  Quart. 

vol.  xi. 
Eminent  Poet.     Translations  from  Schiller, 

Goethe,  Byron,  ate.    Prose,  Essays  and 

Criticism. 
Poetry,  Fables,  &c. 
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THE  MEETING  ON  THE  RHINE:   GER- 
MAN MOVEMENTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Frankfort^  September  15. 

lis  sunt  passes  ces  jours  de  file  !  The  Rhine, 
lately  overrun  with  crowned  heads  of  steamers 
sad  wonarchs,  and  trembling  with  the  continual 
fire  of  most  peaceful  cannon,  is  returned  to  its 
ordinary  and  quiet  course.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  cathedral  has  been  laid  by  the  royal  hand 
of  Frederick  William,  called  the.  German ;  the 
military  reviews  and  parades*  en- gala  are  happily 
past,  and  every- day  life  resumes  its  busy  and 
noisy  track.  Our  German  nation  is  very  original 
and  strange  in  things  of  this  kind.  Others  are 
celebrating  holidays  and  festivals  when  a  na- 
tional task  has  been  done ;  we  do  so  when  it  is 
begun,  without  knowing  when  or  whether  it 
wul  be  finished.  The  official  joy  of  the  German 
newspapers,  praises  with  a  sorry  vein  of  humour 
the  national  character  and  importance  of  this 
flle%  which  is  the  first,  they  say,  where  German 
princes  and  German  nations  (you  see  we  are  yet 
m  the  happy  plural)  have  met  in  a  true  and 
large  fraternity,  for  a  great  and  universal  pur- 
pose. They  who  like  to  cast  a  look  behind  the 
curtain,  assure  us  that  King  Frederick  William 
did  not  come  to  Cologne  only  to  give  three  blows 
with  a  silver  hammer  to  a  great  stone,  or  to 
about  here  and  there  a  happy  toast.  The  King 
of  Hanover,  the  Dukes  of  Nassau,  the  Archduke 
John  of  Austria,  Prince  Metternich,  a  number- 
less and  nameless  set  of  German  princes,  dukes, 
and  counts,— did  all  these  really  come  together 
with  the  pious  design  of  hearing  a  mass  in  a 
cathedral?  I  dare  say  tbey  did  not.  Every 
party,  every  opinion,  substitutes  and  supplies  its 
own  sympathies  and  wishes  to  this  occasion  and 
its  vast  assemblage.  The  liberals  dream  of  a 
general  German  amnesty,  projected  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Bavaria.  The 
aristocracy,  particularly  the  gentry  from  the 
shores  of  u  the  free  and  German  Rhine,"  look  to 
these  days  of  Cologne  as  a  beginning  of  a  new 
feudal  and  chivalrous  time.  The  constitutional 
party  stirs  again  with  its  old  and  always  new 
desire:  its  "  denique  censeo:"  Prussia  must  have 
a  constitution.  So  they  say,  and  the  king  smiles 
and  shakes  his  head  and  shoulders,  nodding  his 
refrain :  Not  yet%  my  cluldren,  the  time  is  not  yet 
come. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cologne,  a  clever  and  in- 


dustrious sort  of  people,  made  the  best  of  all 
these  demonstrations,  acclamations,  and  decla- 
mations. They  took,  and  with  full  hands,  I  can 
assure  you,  the  money  from  their  guests;  not 
considering  whether  they  were  kings  or  beggars, 
countrymen  or  foreigners,  aristocrats  or  republi- 
cans. Two  Englishmen,  innocent  strangers,  who 
had  dropped  into  this  bustle  and  noise  without 
the  least  inspiration,  paid  to  the  general  enthu- 
siasm forty  francs  per  night  for  one  room  and  two 
beds.  Observe,  too,  that  they,  not  being  able 
to  find  au  hotel  to  remain  in,  found  this  most 
generous  and  disinterested  hospitality  in  the 
house  of  an  honest  patrician,  High-street,  No. 
40.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  any  rate,  that  Co- 
logne is  not  the  town  for  a  great  and  national 
solemnity.  Nowhere  in  Germany  is  the  feeling 
of  exclusive  and  isolated  selfism  driven  to  so  dis- 
agreeable a  point  as  in  that  place.  Cologne  does 
not  know  anything  higher  and  more  solemn  than 
its  gurzenichx  its  town-hall ;  and  no  fete  grander 
than  its  carnival.  So  here  they  had  dressed  up 
the  old  and  venerable  ruin  of  their  cathedral  like 
a  schoolboy  in  holidays ;  like  the  bceuf-gras  of 
Mardi-sras  at  Paris.  Flowers,  ribbons,  stand- 
ards! the  mean-looking  procession,  the  weari- 
some illumination !  that  was  ail.  And  such  a 
thing  they  call  the  first  national/;**  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  German  era ! 

Of  all  the  sayings  and  doings  which  are  really 
going  on  in  Prussia,  indeed,  one  does  not  know 
what  is  likely  to  come.  There  is  nothing,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  old  staid  character  in  his  Majesty 
Frederick  William.  In  a  stirring  and  continual 
excitement — now  the  godfather  of  an  English 
prince,  and  then  a  wedding-guest  of  the  Russian 
emperor;  stung  and  driven  by  a  restless  desire  of 
novelty,  of  action,  and  of  glory;  popular  in  his 
speeches,  and  monarchic  in  his  inclinations ;  pro- 
gressive when  he  thinks,  more  than  conservative 
whenever  he  acts — this  king  throws  himself  into 
so  many  complicated  Questions,  and  tries  so 
much,  that  in  the  end  he  will  see  himself  obliged 
to  do  something  he  is  now  not  thinking  of.  Aus- 
tria looks,  from  the  green  and  romantic  hills  of 
Johannisberg,  at  all  his  movements  with  a  most 
attentive  and  careful  eye.  Not  the  least  inclined 
to  follow  this  leader  of  the  modern  age  in  hie 
dangerous  tendencies,  utterly  incapable  to  strug- 
gle with  him  in  his  popularity,  she  must  never- 
theless be  herself  content  to  move,  and,  out  of 
breath  by  the  unwonted  exercise,  keep  to  his 
side  as  close  as -possible,  if  she  would  not  lose 
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her  own  position  in  German  affairs.  Prince  Met- 
temich,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  did  not  think  of 
leaving  Konigswarth,  his  castle  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Bohemian  forest,  came  only  to  Cologne 
at  last,  to  counterbalance  in  some  degree,  by  nis 
potent  presence,  the  influence  of  so  meddlesome 
and  dangerous  a  king,  particularly  amongst  the 
catholic  part  of  the  Prussian  gentry,  who,  to  the 
time  of  the  difference  with  the  archbishop,  had 
been  always  such  welcome  guests  at  Jobannis- 
berg.  There  was,  I  am  very  sure,  not  one 
stranger,  not  one  guest  of  the  fete,  ,so  much 
ennuye  as  Prince  Met  temich.  In  the  soft  and 
mild  eye  of  the  great  statesman,  I  saw  a  glance 
which  reminded  me  of  a  sunsetting.  This  great 
genius  must  know  that  his  time  is  over.  That 
is  why  he  already  gives  way,  and  yields  to  some 
tendencies,  to  some  institutions,  which  are  not 
all  in  accordance  to  his  old  system.  Austria 
gives  railways,  reforms  the  post-office,  tries 
some  renovations  in  the  customs-system,  and  no 
longer  shuts  up  her  frontiers  to  the  thoughts  or 
to  the  merchandise  of  other  countries.  Why, 
then,  here  we  have  no  more  the  Austria  of  1615. 
The  fresh  and  cool  breath  of  a  new  dawn  already 
blows  over  the  mountains  of  the  finest  and  rich* 
est  land  in  Germany.  It  must  grow  into  full 
day,  and  it  will. 

If  there  is  a  political  and  national  future  for 
Germany, — and  who  would  deny  or  doubt  it  ? — 
its  conditions  lie  not  in  a  Prussian  constitution 
merely,  or  a  customs-union ;  nor  in  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  first  fruits  of  which  are  now  per- 
mitted to  this  paper  and  now  to  that ;  nor  m  the 
settlement  of  the  dynastic  dilemma  in  Hanover; 
nor  in  the  union  of  all  the  "  disjecta  membra"  in 
one  body,  covered  with  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian 
general  or  minister.  No,  there  is  another  co- 
operation needed  to  so  large  and  grand  a  result. 
Germany  is  nothing,  and  will  never  be  anything 
in  Europe ;  neither  a  nation  by  itself,  indepen- 
dent from  Russia,  or  from  England,  and  safe 
against  France ;  nor  indeed  a  political  and  mate- 
rial unity  of  any  kind ;  as  long  as  Austria  does 
not  give  up  the  isolation,  the  hermetic  separa- 
tion, in  which  she  has  kept  aloof  from  German 
progress.  Austria  and  Prussia,  not  Austria,  or 
Prussia ;  that  is  the  question.  They  separated 
from,  and  lost  each  other  at  Ratisbon  ;  let  them 
meet  again  at  Frankfort. 

It  is  not  the  spirit  or  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tion that  resists  this :  it  is  the  tenacious  and  ob- 
stinate habit  of  the  governments,  the  rotten  and 
foul  systems  of  diplomacy,  which  set  themselves 
against  a  longed-for  union.  For  the  German 
nation  begins  to  awake,  and  to  look  around  with 
her  own  eyes.  A  political  sense,  an  interest  for 
public  life,  a  feeling  of  the  want  of  nationality, 
are  making  themselves,  understood  at  last  as 
hard  as  ever  they  can.  That  old  feverish  fright 
of  policy,  that  sacred  reverence  for  names  and 
shadows,  they  begin  to  disappear  like  misty 
clouds  of  night  at  the  break  or  morning.  For  it 
is  not  only  m  philosophy  and  literature,  but  in 
political  realities,  in  the  interest  of  a  common 
wealth,  trade,  and  commerce,  that  a  new  and 
never-before-known-of  quickness  spreads  itself 
all  over  Germany.  The  centre  of  these  move- 
ments is  not,  where  foreigners  commonly  believe 
K  to  be,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  west  frontiers  of 


i  the  country ;  bat  for  Prussia,  it  it  rather  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  in  Silesia,  and  East  Prus- 
sia ;  and  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  in  the  quiet 
and  silent  hearts  of  our  forests  and  mountains. 
At  HeUbronn  near  the  Neckar  resides  the  man^ 
who,  with  two  volumes,  thrown  out  by  a  juve- 
nile hand,  has  struck  with  a  daring  power,  ad- 
mitted by  his  best  opponents,  against  the  whole 
building,  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  Frederic 
David  Strauss.  His  most  zealous  and  bold  fol- 
lowers. Feurbach  and  Bauer,  go  on  the  same 
way;  banished  by  the  government  from  their 
cathedrals,  but  surrounded  with  the  whole  nap 
tion  as  an  undisturbable  auditory.  These  men 
in  one  half  of  their  notions  may  be  more  false  than 
true,  more  dangerous  than  safe ;  but  in  the  other 
half  they  mark  the  breaking  away  of  the  old 
land  mart  s,  and  for  that  I  refer  to  them.  Huge 
at  Dresden  carries  the  ensign  of  this  forlom*bope 
detachment;  he  struggles  with  an  incredible 
courage  and  boldness  against  the  governments 
of  Prussia  and  Saxe,  and  his  task  is,  to  make 
popular  and  practical  the  great  innovations  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  as  far  as  a  German 
journal  {Deutsche  JakrWkcher\c&n  do  so.  What 
Strauss,  Feurbach,  Bauer  and  Kuge  are  thus  doing 
from  one  side — the  scientific — is  pursued  by  the 
poets  and  authors  of  the  modern  school  at  the 
other  one — the  eesthetical.  Gutzkow,  Mosen, 
Laube,  and  others,  whose  names  are  not  known? 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  although  they 
well  deserve  to  be  known,  are  busy  mastering  the 
stage  for  the  new  ideas*  Herwegh,  Hoffman,. 
Dingelstedt,  Prutz,  with  their  free  and  load 
songs,  send  forth  tidings  of  the  new  spring  at 
political  life  and  liberty.  These  tendencies,  in  a 
word,  are  no  longer  the  property  of  some  learned 
men,  or  the  idealistic  dreams  of  a  few  exalted 
poets ;  they  are  founded  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  entire  nation.  What  a  philosopher  or  a  poet 
thinks  and  sings  in  the  little  asylum  of  his  gar- 
ret or  his  cell,  a  Prussian  statesman,  the  minis- 
ter Schdn  at  Konigsberg—  glory  and  honour  to 
his  name ! — says  in  plain  and  hard  words  to  the 
earf  of  his  royal  master.  It  resounds  throughout 
all  the  chambers  of  deputies  in  Germany ;  Carta* 
ruhe,  Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,  Cassel,  give  echo  to 
these  complaints  and  reclamations;  and  the  na- 
tion astonished  at  first  and  perplexed,  itself  takes 
up  the  work  at  last,  makes  it  its  own,  and  pur- 
sues it  with  more  or  less  happiness,  far  as  the 


ptnese, 
juncture  of  present  affairs  ana  the  bounds  of  an 
opposition,  yet  loyal  as  it  is  decided,  will  allow. 
I  attempt  to  give  you  here,  in  slight  outline 
only,  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  country. 
France  and  England— we  know  it  but  too  well ! 
do  not  take  as  great  a  notice  of  such  endeavour- 
ings  and  beginnings  as  they  ought  to  do.  Too- 
much  occupied  by  their  own  interests— England 
is  only  aware  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
movements  in  Germany,  as  far  as  they  are  or 
may  one  day  grow  dangerous  to  her  own  power 
and  dominion ;  and  France  looks  still  upon  as  as 
upon  a  fantastic  and  idealizing  people  of  poets 
and  thinkers,  very  little  fitted  for  a  political  mis* 
sipn  or  position.  Yet  it  would  be  well  for  both 
to  know,  and  to  have  some  interest  in  knowing, 
that  the  excitement  I  have  described,  and  which 
occupies  the  whole  country  without  regard  to 
custom-houses  and  passport-offices,  is  indeed  a 
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oational  eSDitemeat.  It  will  net  bring  forth  a 
heavy  tad  tensive  Catastrophe;  never  wfli  it 
end  in  what  is  called  a  Revolution :  for  this  nei- 
ther the  political  complications  are  to  threaten- 
ing as  in  France,  nor  the  social  as  ia  England. 
Providence  leads  the  German  nation  a  softer 
way,  though  it  may  be  a  much  longer  and  Blow- 
er one.  Bat  yon  should  not  leave  us  in  this 
track  we  are  panning  without  ytmr  brotherly  i 
attention  and  assistance.  English  and  French 
know  little  of  our  German  literature  but  to  the 
times  of  Old  Gothe  or  Father  Letting.  A  few 
names,  Tieek,  Novaks,  Hoffman,  Kdmer,  all 
very  unconnected,  have  found  their  way  across 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  English  Review  as  well  as 
in  the  French  Feuilleton  we  see  ourselves  gene- 
rally judged  by  things  which,  having  borne  their 
Jrtnts  amongst  us,  are  themselves  passing  away. 
Tieek  and  the  Romantic  School  had  their  great 
merits  and  they  enjoy  a  well-merited  reputation; 
pensions  of  German  Princes,  while  they  are 
living,  and  necrologies  of  German  biographers, 
when  they  are  dying.  Uhland,  the  German 
lore-bird;  Ruckcrt,  the  oriental  nightingale; 
Freilimth,  the  eagle  of  the  desert :  they  have 
had  their  times:  but  they  are  mute  now,  and 
their  sweet  songs,  uttered  in  melancholy  nights, 
their  complaining  shrieks  and  sighs,  only  flutter 
away  like  the  voice  of  the  evening's  wind  on  a 
silent  lake.  Other  sympathies,  other  wants, 
raise  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  changed  and 
renewed  nation.  They  seize  upon  even  the  most 
peaceful  manifestations  of  life  and  geni  os.  Pain-  < 
ters  desert  from  the  Madonnas  and  the  Holy  Fam- 
ines. At  Dusseldorf,  Leasing  gives  us  Hues  at 
the  Council,  a  great  and  powerful  composition, 
fall  of  modern  strength  and  free  ideas;  at  Mu- 
nich, Kaulbach  draws  in  a  true  romantic  style 
hie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  downfall  of  the 
old,  and  the  rising  life  of  the  new. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  I  boast  too  much  of  too 
small  and  too  uncertain  a  beginning.  Let  me  be 
candid  and  not  forget  the  dark  side  of  my  picture, 
full  of  bright  hope  as  I  yet  claim  it  to  be.  Bat 
that  gloomy  side,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  found, 
where  you  in  France  and  England  seek  it.  The 
'( reaetionaire"  tendency,  believe  me,  has  not  any 
powerful  or  active  stronghold  in  the  place  where 
Anastasius  Gran  (Count  Auersperg)  raised  the 
very  first  song  of  liberty  and  bold  opposition ;  not 
in  that  great  metropolis  where  Cornelias  for  the 
fifteenth  time  paints  his  doomsdays,  satans,  and 
demons ;  where  Schelling  pours  forth  his  oracles 
of  mystic  philosophy,  and  Stahl  his  principles  of 
firm  and  absolute  statesmanship.  No,  neither 
Vienna  nor  Berlin  are  the  centres  of  retardative 
tendencies.  But  look  at  those  small,  dusky,  dir- 
ty, poor,  and  miserable  little  places,  called  resi- 
dences of  German  dukes  and  princes!  look  at 
those  men  who  never  saw  anything  in  their  lives 
but  the  walls  of  their  college,  and  then  the  walls 
of  their  bureaux,  shops  or  casinos !  look  at  those 
courts  and  constitutions,  and  governments,  and  ad- 
ministrations, and  armies, aliin  duodecimo !  look 
at  those  lackeys  in  general's  dress !  Hie  h<trtt 
aqua,  hie  Rhodvs,  hie  salt  a.  That  is  the  heel  of 
Achilles.  Poor  Germany,  who  does  not  yet  know 
what  the  wise  man  leaches,  that  it  is  not  well  to 
lake  the  bread  from  the  children  of  the  house nnd 
to  give  it  to  the  dogs ! 
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THE  TRAVELLING  PHILOSOPHERS   OF 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm:  September  1,  1842. 

One  of  the  signs  of  these  times  is  the  spread  of 
all  kinds  of  societies  for  the  advancement  of  aH 
kinds  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  north  should  obey  the  common  impulse,  and 
that  a  Scandinavian  society  for  the  furthering  of 
physical  science  should  have  been  founded,  hold* 
ing  an  annual  meeting  in  the  cities  of  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  Christiania,  and  Gotheborg, 
by  turns. 

If  it  is  fair  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  these 
gregarious  bodies  by  the  number  of  heads,  the 
meeting  held  in  July  last  at  Stockholm  must  have 
surpassed  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  its  support* 
ers.  Not  to  mention  the  tribes  of  indigenous 
Swedes  who  attended  it,  the  government  steam- 
vessel,  Heckla,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Che  Dan* 
ish  tavan8  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  brought  a 
large  cargo  of  wisdom  from  Copenhagen,  headed 
by  Conferenz-rad  Orsted,  the  first  mathematician 
of  Denmark ;  while  troops  of  Norsemen,  led  by 
Professor  Hansteeo,  also  a  great  mathematician; 
thronged  the  steamboats  on  the  lakes,  and  poured 
down  over  the  Fells.  The  meeting,  though  open 
to  all  wise  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  waa 
not  well  attended  either  by  English  or  Germans; 
of  the  former,  a  solitary  but  sufficient  specimen 
presented  himself,  Professor  Johnson  of  Durham; 
of  the  latter  great  things  were  expected,  and  it 
was  confidently  hoped  that  the  veteran  HumboMt 
would  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.  But 
alas  for  science !  the  "silberne  Hocbzeit"  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  happened  m  the  same  week 
as  the  Scandinavian  gathering,  and  the  Philoso- 
pher, who  is  also  a  Geheime  Rath,  being  bidden 
to  the  marriage  feast  at  Petersburg,  either  could 
not  or  would  not  come.  The  example  of  the 
great  man  was  followed  bv  many  little  ones  hi 
Germany;  for  be  it  remembered  your  German  it 
not  like  alligators  and  Englishmen,  amphibious; 
on  the  contrary  he  is  for  the  most  part  decidedly 
hydrophobic,  and  the  waters  of  the  East  Sea  are 
salt  and  rough  enough  to  fill  him  with  a  fearful 
anticipation  of  sea-sickness  and  shipwreck.  If, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  meeting  was  not  so 
high  as  had  been  hoped,  its  quantity  os  we  have 
said,  was  undeniable.  So  that  when  the  bands 
from  Copenhagen  and  Norway  had  joined  their 
brethren  at  Stockholm,  there  were  found  to  be 
nearly  500  members  ready  to  brandish  (to  borrow 
the  expression  of  the  president  of  another  society 
nearer  home)  u  the  torch  of  science  in  itsnomadw 
course." 

ThearrangementS|ofthe  provisional  committee 
at  Stockholm,  superintended  by  Baron  Berzeiios, 
were  excellent,  and  the  greatest  attention  was 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  The  king 
and  the  prince  royal  behaved  in  the  most  gracious 
way.  The  House  of  Nobles  was  appropriated  to 
the  sections  and  general  meetings,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  Prince  Carl  given  up  as  a  place  of  evening 
resort.  Inthese  favourable  circumstances  the  in- 
congruous mass  of  physicians,  geologists,  chem- 
ists, naturalists, botanists,  &c.  fee,  resolved  itself 
wiih  very  little  loss  of  time  into  various  sections, 
in  the  labours  of  which,  together  with  three  gen- 
I  eral  meetings  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  rather 
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more  than  a  week  wa»  to  be  cammed.  Id  sev- 
eral of  these  sections,  especially  in  those  for  med- 
icine and  geology,  many  papers  were  read  and 
much  work  was,  it  is  said,  done :  but  without  de- 
Eying  the  worth  of  the  crops  thus  reaped  off  these 
several  fields  in  the  great  domain  of  natural 
science,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  true  ben- 
efit gained  by  these  rushings  together  of  labour- 
ers to  the  harvest,  does  not  consist  less  in  any  set 
essays,  crammed  and  conned  over  months  before 
to  be  spouted  out  in  these  sections,  than  in  quiet 
hints  and  genial  conversation ;  and  in  the  vivid- 
ness, almost  amounting  to  revelation,  with  which 
a  true  man  of  original  mind,  who  has  thought 
deeply  and  devoted  his  life  to  one  branch  of 
science,  imparts  his  convictions  in  unpremeditat- 
ed words  to  a  knot  of  believing  hearers,  not  ex 
tathedrd  in  the  section-room,  but  it  may  be  in  a 
garret,  or  when  walking  abroad  beneath  the  blue 
sky  among  the  woods  and  fields :  while  on  the 
otter  side  the  acquirements  of  many  a  man, 
whom,  drawing  on  the  stores  of  a  good  library, 
and  not  from  his  own  head,  we  had  fancied  to  be 
a  giant  when  afar  off  and  personally  unknown, 
turn  out  to  be  those  of  a  pigmy  or  cunning  imita- 
tive ape  when  confronted  with  us  face  to  face. 

As  tor  the  general  meetings  of  such  societies, 
no  actual  work  is  done  in  them,  being  for  the 
most  part  the  mere  outward  shows  and  bodily 
shape  of  wisdom,  displayed  that  the  vulgar  may 
ffaze  upon  so  many  shining  lights,  and,  returning 
home  with  hard  words  ringing  in  its  ears,  descant 
on  the  blessings  of  natuml  philosophy  with  a 
comfortable  conviction  of  its  own  and  the  world's 
enlightenment.    Such  a  state  of  mind  the  first 

Sneral  meeting  was  well  fitted  to  beget  Con- 
renz-rad  Orsted  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
intensely  abstruse  paper  in  Danish,  "  on  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  to  the  conveyance  of  all 
other  kinds  of  truth."  Few  of  the  uninitiated 
were  fortunate  enough  to  understand  even  the 
drift  of  the  discourse,  and  some  asserted  at  the 
end  that  it  was  a  "paper  on  clocks;"  because 
there  were  mysterious  pendulums  and  dials,  on 
tome  diagrams  handed  round.  The  desirable 
state  of  bewilderment  having  been  produced,  the 
popular  part  of  the  day's  work  followed,  Profes- 
sor Berzelius  reading  a  paper  "  on  the  rise  of  the 
coast  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,"  which  he 
attributed  to  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  centre.  In 
the  course  of  his  discourse  he  also  combated  the 
(Hazier  theory  of  M.  Agassiz,  showing  satisfac- 
torily its  insufficiency  as  regards  Sweden ;  and 
finally  sent  the  good  people  away  in  the  belief 
that  they  had  learned  a  great  deal. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most 
successful  paper,  was  one  read  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing days,  by  a  hiffh  functionary,  no  less  a 
person  than  his  excellency  Count  Bjdrnstjerna, 
Swedish  minister  at  the  court  of  St*  James, "  On 
the  primitive  abode  of  the  human  race,"  which 
he  placed,  to  the  wonderment  of  all  bis  hearers, 
among  the  wastes  of  Siberia !  The  train  of  ar- 
gument by  which  the  noble  count  supported  this 
view  was  not  very  clear ;  but  it  was  said  he 
based  his  deduction  on  the  paper  read  by  Baron 
Berzelius,  in  which  it  had  been  proved  scientifi- 
cally, "that  the  earth  cooled  first  from  the 
poles,"  and  Siberia  being  very  far  north,  the 
count  thought  he  might  as  well  shift  the  seat  of 


Paradise  thither.  All  thing*  considered,  the 
scientific  world  may  think  itself  lucky  in  not  be- 
ing forced  to  believe  that  our  first  parents  were 
created,  and  fell  from  eating  the  apple,  in  the 
sunny  clime  of  Boothia  Felix.  This  paper, 
which, though  it  has  increased  the  notoriety,  has 
not  added  to  the  fame  of  the  noble  author,  gave  rise 
to  much  merriment  at  the  time,  and  a  certain 
wag  was  wicked  enough  to  declare  that  the 
thing  arose  from  the  count's  having  made  a  mis- 
take between  the  two  Poles,  north  and  south, 
and  the  millions  of  the  people  bearing  the  same 
name ;  so  that,  hearing  the  earth  cooled  from  the 
Poles,  he  instantly  bethought  him  of  the  philao- 
thropic  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  toward 
colonizing  Siberia,  and  thereon  founded  his  theo- 
ry of  Paradise.  It  would  be  well  if  all  the  world, 
and  especially  the  wretched  exiles  themselves* 
were  under  the  same  delusion  as  the  noble 
count. 

With  regard  to  the  unscientific  part  of  the 
proceedings,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory. 
The  society  dined  together  at  the  Bourse  most 
merrily,  and  on  one  occasion  were  bidden  to  a 
banquet  at  the  palace,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  king  in  person :  thus  presenting  a  very 
favourable  contrast  to  his  Majesty  of  Denmark, 
who  had  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  preside 
at  a  dinner  which  be  gave  to  the  society  at  Co- 
penhagen, not  deigning  to  eat  with  them  him- 
self. In  this  way  the  time  passed  quickly  by, 
and  after  a  pleasant  expedition  to  Upsala,  the 
foreigners  departed  in  the  very  best  humour. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  a  few  words  on  an  idea  seldom  openly  ex- 
pressed, but  not  the  less  deeply  cherished  by 
very  many  thinking  men  in  the  north,  who  see 
in  this  society  the  first  step  gained  towards  at- 
taining that  great  Scandinavian  League  which 
they  are  so  eager  to  bring  about.  The  failure  of 
the  Calmar  Union  is  forgotten  by  these  modern 
philosophers  (though  the  tradition  of  its  wrongs 
is  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  Swedish  people), 
the  more  so  as  the  necessity  of  such  an  alliance 
seems  to  become  more  imperative  from  the 
overbearing  preponderance  ot  a  near  neighbour^ 
But  the  impossibility  of  any  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  term  Union,  which  scarce  ten  of  those  who 
proclaim  its  necessity  would  agree  in  defining ; 
it  is  a  chimera  which  will  suit  all  minds  alike, 
and  we  may  say  to  these  idealists  in  the  words 
of  Mephisto— 

"  Das  ist  die  Zauberei,  do  leieht  verfuhrter  Thor  ! 
Denn  jedem  koramt  sie  wie  sein  Liebchen  vor." 

Yet  supposing  these  theorists  to  agree  among 
themselves,  there  are  others  whose  consent  to 
any  such  union  must  first  be  gained.  The  pre- 
judices of  three  peoples  are  to  be  overcome.  The 
Norwegian  hates  the  Dane  on  the  one  hand,  as 
his  former  oppressor,  as  much  as  he  despises  the 
Swede  on  the  other,  as  the  slave  of  an  aristocra- 
cy. The  Dane  in  his  turn  hates  the  Norwegian, 
because  from  a  dependant  he  has  become  aa 
equal ;  and,  as  he  looks  over  the  Sound,  cher- 
ishes the  old  grudge  against  Sweden,  and  chafes 
as  he  thinks  of  the  days  when  the  southern  Swe- 
dish provinces  were  Denmark.  The  Swede 
loathes  the  Norwegian  partly  as  an  old  foe,  part- 
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ty  as  placed  by  a  ridiculous  freak  of  fortune  in  a 
state  of  greater  liberty  than  himself;  and  with 
Begirt  to  Denmark,  still  lires  in  the  eld  time, 
and  remember*  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish  kings, 
and  their  glorious  expulsion.  This  popular  feel* 
ing  was  well  shown  in  a  speech  made  to  one  of 
me  Danes  who  attended  the  meeting,  by  a  Swed- 
ish peasant.  They  were  both  being  ferried 
across  the  Malar,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  athletic 
Dalecariian  maidens  in  their  quaint  dress. 
u  What  port  of  Sweden  de  these  girls  come 
from  ?"  asked  the  Dane.  'From  Dafarae"(Da- 
lecarlia),  was  the  reply, "  and  it  was  their  fore- 
fathers who  thrashed  the  cruel  Danes  out  of 
Sweden."  Until  this  hatred  has  cooled  down, 
and  old  prejudices  become  much  more  worn 
•way,  any  union,  however  beautiful  theoretically 
,  must  ail  in  practice. 


SISMONDE  DE  SI8MONDL 

Oob  la*t.number  had  scarcely  issued  from  the 
areas,  when  we  learned  through  the  medium  of 
me  public  papers,  the  death  of  Sismonde  de  Sis- 
mondi, the  great  historical  writer.  He  was  born 
at  Genera,  May  9, 1773,  and  died  at  his  villa,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  native  city,  on  the 
96lh  of  last  June,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  In 
1792,  when  the  government  of  Geneva  was  over- 
thrown, Sismondi  fled  with  his  father  to  Eng- 
land. On  their  return  to  France,  two  years  a% 
terwards,  they  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  when,  on  obtaining 
their  liberty,  they  repaired  to  Tuscany,  they  were 
again  arrested.  In  France  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned as  aristocrats;  in  Italy  the  crime  laid 
to  their  charge  was  that  they  were  Frenchmen: 
Geneva  having  in  the  mean  tune  beeninoorporat- 
ed  with  the  French  republic  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1800  thai  he  recovered  his  freedom, 
when  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  devoted  him- 
self thenceforward  to  the  study  of  history,  politics, 
and  literature.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, offered  him  by  Napoleon,  was  respectfully 
declined;  but  Sismondi  took,  not  the  less, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  a  lively 
interest  in  the  oolitic*  of  France,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  a  large  portion  of  hit  valuable  time 
to  the  public  affairs  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
held  the  dignity  of  a  member  of  the  Representa- 
tive Council.  He  was  likewise  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris. 

The  family  of  Sismondi  was  originally  from 
Tuscany.  In  the  33d  canto  of  Dante  s  "  Inferno," 
Ugolino  speaks  of  the  Sismondi  as  among  the 
powerful  houses  of  Pisa.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  family  emigrated  to  France,  and  thence 
to  Switzerland  ;  but  the  subject  of  the  present 
brief  notice  seems  to  have  retained  a  great  at- 
tachment for  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  for  at 
a  later  period  of  bis  life  he  purchased  an  estate 
between  Florence  and  Lucca,  where  he  resided 
for  many  years,  and  where  the  materials  for 
his  great  work  on  the  Italian  republics  were 
chiefly  collected. 

The  first  volume  of  the  RepuHiques  Italien- 
nes  appeared  at  Zurich,  in  1807.    The  second 


edition,  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1809,  and  in  1825  and  1826  a  new  edi* 
tion  was  published  in  sixteen  volumes.  He  is 
not  supposed  to  have  availed  himself,  to  any 
peat  extent,  of  ekber  public  or  private  archives 
in  preparing  this  work,  but  every  printed  book 
from  which  he  was  likely  to  derive  information 
was  carefully  examined.  The  popular  and  at' 
tractive  style  of  French  historians  pervades  the 
work,  but  he  is  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  great  majority  of  them,  by  a  conscientious 
endeavour  to  adhere  to  truth.  At  the  same  timey 
much  that  Sismondi  has  advanced  upon  the 
authority  of  ancient,  and  even  of  contemporary 
writers,  has  since  been  disproved  by  the  research- 
es that  have  been  made  into  the  archives  of 
the  several  Italian  states;  researches,  however* 
to  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  work  of 
this  distinguished  historian  had  imparted  the 
first  impulse.  The  most  defective  part  of  the 
work,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the 
development  of  the  republican  constitutions* 
and  the  modifications  experienced  by  them  a 
the  progress  of  time.  For  this  portion  of  his 
subject  Sismondi  was  not  possessed  of  the  requi* 
site  statutory  and  legal  information.  The  work, 
moreover,  was  written  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  opinions,  which  led  the  historian  at 
times  to  pronounce  a  partial  judgment  on  per- 
sons and  events,  as  in  the  cause  of  Cosmo  I.,  of 
Medici,  to  whom  it  can  scarcely  be  said  thatju&» 
tice  has  been  rendered.  Sismondi  was  not 
seldom  intolerant,  from  a  feeling  the  very  re* 
verse  of  that  which  produces  this  quality  in  in- 
ferior men. 

In  1830  he  was  induced  to  prepare  an 
abridgment  of  his  great  work  for  Lardner'e 
Encyclopedia ,  and  a  French  edition  of  this 
abridgment  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1882,  under 
the  somewhat  far-fetched  title  of  Histeere  de  Im 
Renaissance  de  la  Libert*  en  Italie.  This 
abridgment  is  a  work  of  merit,  but  within 
limits  too  circumscribed  to  afford  more  than  a. 
very  superficial  idea  of  Italian  history* 

It  was  not  until  1818  that  Sismondi  brought 
his  history  of  the  republics  to  a  close*  Shortly 
afterwards  he  commenced  his  Histoire  de  Fran* 
cais,*  still  more  comprehensive  work,  which  k 
was  not  at  first  his  intention  to  have  brought 
down  to  a  later  period  than  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  point  at  which  he  considered  the  middle 
ages  to  terminate  in  France.  When,  however, 
he  had  carried  his  history  thus  far,  and  had  ter- 
minated the  twenty-first  volume,  he  was  induced 
to  add  a  sequel,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution.  This  continued  to 
occupy  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  When  he 
died,  he  had  just  corrected  the  last  proof-sheets 
of  the  twenty-eighth  volume,  which  has  since 
been  published,  and  which  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  year  1750.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  said  to  be  complete  in  a  manuscript 
form,  and  if  so,  it  will,  of  course,  be  soon  before 
the  public  Of  this  work  an  epitome  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  Prdcis 
de  VHistoire  des  Francais.  * 

Another  historical  work  by  Simonsdi  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  namely,  bis  Histoire  de  la  Chute 
de  V Empire  Remain  et  du  Diclin  dela  Civilisa- 
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Ju>*  de  Van  250  a  Van  1000.  It  was  published 
m  1835,  and  did  not  add  to  the  fame  of  its 
author. 

De  la  Literature  du  Midi  de  V Europe  ww 
Pointed  at  Paris  in  1813,  and  a  third  edition,  in 
jpar  volumes,  was  published  in  1829.  It  was  at 
"rot  his  intention  that  this  work,  which  owed  its 
existence  to  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
author  at  Geneva,  should  comprise  a  history  of 
the  literature  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  In  the 
more  limited  form  in  which  the  book  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  it  comprises  an  introductory 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  Romanic  languages 
of  southern  Europe;  and  after  a  review  of  the 
literary  productions  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Trou- 
badours, carries  down  the  history  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature  to  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  work  is  written  in 
a  popular  style,  but  is  hardly  entitled  to  occupy 
a  very  high  rank,  as  Sismondi  is  not  supposed 
to  have  had  much  direct  knowledge  either  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature,  but  to  have  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  his  information  respect- 
ing them  from  the  compilations  of  Bouterwek 
and  Schlegel.  W  ith  the  writers  of  Italy  he  was 
femiliar,  and  every  line  upon  that  part  of  his 
subject  shows  how  well  he  was  able  to  estimate 
all  their  beauties. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  historical 
writings  of  Sismondi,  if  we  except  his  Julia 
Severay  an  historical  novel,  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1822,  in  which  be  endeavours  to  describe  the 
condition  of  Gaul  during  the  mighty  events  that 
were  agitating  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  novel 
is  written  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
style. 

The  Tableau  de  V Agriculture  Toscanc,  print- 
ed at  Geneva  in  1801,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  published  work  of  Sismondi's.  Two 
years  afterwards  appeared  De  la  Richest  Com- 
mercial et  ou  Principes  d'Economie  Politique 
appliquie  a  la  Legislation  du  Commerce.  The 
utter  work  was  afterwards  completely  remo- 
delled, and  was  published  in  1819,  under  the 
title  of  Nouveaux  Principes  de  VEconomie  Poli- 
tique. As  the  author  advanced  in  life,  his  fond- 
ness for  the  study  of  political  economy  is  said  to 
have  constantly  increased.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  to  his  friends,  that  after  occupying 
himself  for  years  wkh  dry  historical  investiga- 
tions, it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  give  himself  up 
to  inquiries  that  went  so  deeply  into  the  relations 
of  man  to  man,  and  furnished  the  true  standard 


by  which  to  judge  of  the  causes  to  which  society 
owed  its  weakness  or  its  strength. 

Etudes  sur  les  Sciences  Sodales,  in  throe 
volumes,  published  at  Paris  in  1836,  was  a  col- 
lection of  articles  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  various  periodicals.  In  this  work  Sismondi 
combats  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
seeks  to  show  that  to  admit  the  masses  at  large 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  serves  only  to> 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  since  the 
majority,  unable  to  judge  for  themselves  on  pub- 
lic questions,  become  the  tools  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  designing  men. 

With  the  exception  of  detached  papers  in  va* 
rious  periodicals,  such  as  the  Revue  Encyelv 
pedique,  the  Revue  UniverseMe,  the  Btbliotheque 
Tinner  sells*  &e»,  and  with  the  exception  of  some* 
pamphlets  of  a  merely  temporary  interest,  we 
believe  we  have  enumerated  all  the  works  that 
have  been  given  to  the  public  with  Sismondi's 
name.  His  politics  were  those  of  liberalism, 
with  a  decided  partiality  for  the  republican  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  city.  It  was  not,  howr 
ever,  merely  as  a  distinguished  writer  that  he 
was  esteemed  in  the  circles  to  which  he  was 
personally  known.  His  amiable  character,  and 
the  ready  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  friends,  or  to  the  furtherance 
of  what  he  deemed  a  good  cause,  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  his  literary  lame,  to  make  him 
an  object  of  esteem  and  affection  to  every  circle 
that  bad  once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  ao- 
^paintance.  To  the  poor  he  was  liberal  of  bis 
gifts  as  far  as  his  means  reached,  and  to  his 
friends  he  was  liberal  of  what  was  to  him  of 
more  value  than  money, — his  time.  His  custom 
was  to  devote  nine  or  ten  hours  every  day  to 
work,  and  he  studiously  avoided  all  engagements 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  habitual  application  ; 
yet  where  a  friend  was  to  be  served,  misfortune 
to  be  aided,  or  sorrow  to  be  consoled,  he  never 
hesitated  to  interrupt  his  customary  avocations. 

The  illness  of  which  he  died  was  a  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  from  which  he  had  suffered  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  had  no  idea, 
however,  that  his  end  was  so  near ;  for  having 
brought  his  history  of  France  to  a  close,  he  con-' 
ternpiated  a  removal  to  Pescia,  where  with  his 
wife,  an  Englishwoman,  he  intended  to  pass  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  society  of  the  surviv- 
ing children  of  his  sister.  Towards  the  end  of 
May,  only  a  tew  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  Florence,  that  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  setting  off  for  Tuscany,  and  had  al~ 
,  ready  sent  his  book  on  before  him. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


BELGIUM. 
The  city  of  Liege  has  j«st  been  erecting  a  statue 
of  Gretry,  who  was  bora  there  in  1741.  The 
statne  was  exposed  to  public  view,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  18th  of  July,  which  was  kept  as  a 
public  holiday.  Three  living  composers  were 
on  the  occasion  proclaimed  as  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold ;  and  in  the  evening  Gretry's 
opera  of  Richard  Ccntr  de  Lion  was  performed 
at  the  theatre. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  af- 
ter a  prolonged  discussion,  adopted,  on  the  11th 
of  August,  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  elementary  schools  in  every  corn- 
mane  of  the  kingdom*  Those  communes  only 
are  to  be  excused,  who  can  show  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  elementary  school  is  superseded  by 
the  existence  of  efficient  private  schools. 

Of  the  original  works  published  during  the 
last  twelve  months  in  Belgium,  a  third  were 
written  in  the  Flemish  language. 

DENMARK. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Society  lor  the  Promotion  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  States  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  debates  were  highly  interesting.  Oris 
Lehman  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  his  release 
from  prison,  and  powerfully  urged  the  necessity 
not  to  await  the  king's  answer  to  the  States, 
but  to  send  in  their  petition  immediately. 

GERMANY. 

A  metrical  translation  of  Pope's  works  is  now, 
strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
German  public.  It  is  the  joint  production  of 
Adolph  besttger  and  Theodor  Oelkers;  the 
former  the  successful  translator  of  Byron,  the 
latter  of  Moore.    The  execution  is  creditable. 

A  literary  society  consisting  of  persons  more 
hauiediately  connected  with  literary  pursuits 
has  been  formed  in  Leipzig,  and  already  num- 
bers ninety  members,  among  whom  are  several 
men  eminent  in  letters.  The  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety are  maintenance  of  copyright—protection 
against  piracy — relief  of  distressed  literary  men 
—and  legal  resistance  of  censorial  abuses.  Se- 
veral professors  of  the  university  are  members, 
and  amongst  others  Biedermann,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Deutsche  Monatschrift." 

An  imitation  of  the  English  penny-postage 
system  has  been  in  part  introduced  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  but  has  proved  anything  but  bene- 
ficial. The  similarity  which  the  Austrian  mea- 
sure bears  to  the  English  scheme  consists  in  the 
postage  for  short  distances  being  equalized  with 
those  for  long  ones ;  but  the  counterpart  of  the 


scheme,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  high  rates 
to  the  lower  ones,  has  been  unhappily  in  a  great 
measure  overlooked.  The  results  of  a  policy  so 
injurious  are  loudly  complained  of,  especially  by 
the  trading  portion  of  the  community. 

A  new  drama,  in  five  acts,  entitled,  "Der 
John  der  Wildness,"  from  the  pen  of  Baron 
Muneh-Bellinghausen  has  met  with  much  suc- 
cess on  the  German  stage*  The  author's  nem 
de  guerre  is  F.  Halm. 

Ludwig  Tieck  has  resolved,  as  it  seems,  to 
exchange  Dresden  for  Berlin  as  his  permanent 
place  of  residence.  During  the  twenty-four 
years  passed  by  him  in  the  former  city,  his  pre- 
sence shed  a  lustre  on  the  German  Florence,  the 
absence  of  which  will  be  severely  felt  by  foreign- 
ers, to  whom  he  was  proverbially  courteous  and 
affable. 

The  history  of  Tell  has  been  critically  exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Munnich  of  Leipsic.  The  result 
of  his  investigation,  which  he  has  conducted 
with  much  science  and  profound  judgment,  and 
in  which  he  has  compared  the  Swiss  tradition 
with  that  of  the  Danish  Toko,  is,  that  the  histo- 
rical foundation  of  the  legend  is  defendable. 

Of  HofFmeister's  Supplements  to  Schiller's 
works  four  volumes  have  appeared  at  Stuttgart. 
They  contain  many  various  readings,  the  origin- 
al drafts  of  many  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  and  a 
chronological  table  of  the  different  productions  of 
the  poet.  It  is  our  intention  to  refer  to  this  work 
hereafter  in  greater  detail. 

A  publisher  at  Leipsic  is  printing  a  series  of 
English  novels  at  the  price  of  12  groschen  or  Is. 
6d.  a  volume,  containing  the  complete  work  pub- 
lished in  England  at  a  guinea-and-a-half.  Bul- 
wer's  Zanoni  has  just  appeared  in  this  form. 

A  statue  of  Jean-Paul  Richter  has  lately  been 
erected  in  the  square  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Bai- 
reuth.  It  rests  on  a  beautiful  granite  pedestal, 
and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria. 

A  new  comedy  by  the  Princess  Amalia  of  Sax- 
ony was  brought  out  at  Dresden  in  the  first  week 
of  August,  and  another,  upon  which  Her  Royal 
Highness  is  at  present  engaged,  is  expected  short- 
ly to  appear. 

In  the  middle  of  July  there  appeared  at  Wei- 
mar, under  the  title  of  Zett  Regi$trande>  the 
first  number  of  a  new  periodical,  which,  if  care- 
fully conducted,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  highly 
useful.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  Index  to 
all  the  newspapers  of  Germany,  so  that  a  person 
wishing  to  refer  to  anj  public  document,  or  to 
put  himself  in  possession  of  the  details  of  any 
public  event,  may  immediately  know  the  name 
and  number  of  the  Journal  in  which  he  can  find 
the  information  he  is  in  search  of.    A  number  of 
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the  Registrande  is  to  appear  about  the  15th  of 
every  month. 

GREECE* 
On  the  8th  of  July,  while  the  great  eclipse  of 
the  sun  was  at  its  height,  the  first  stone  of  an  as- 
tronomical observatory  was  laid  at  Athens,  on 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs.  The  building,  it  seems, 
will  be  erected  and  stocked  with  instruments  at 
the  expense  of  the  Baron  von  Sina,  Greek  Con- 
sul-general, at  Vienna. 

A  number  of  young  Athenians  have  embraced 
the  resolution  of  reproducing  on  the  modern 
stage  the  great  productions  of  the  old  Greek  tra- 
gedians, with  as  close  an  observance  of  the  ca- 
nons and  customs  of  classical  antiquity,  as  is, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  ages,  possible.  The  idea  is 
chivalrous  and  noble,  out  from  the  representa- 
tion we  have  ourselves  witnessed  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  in  Tieck'snot  very  correct  trans- 
lation, we  fear  that  the  performance  of  dramas  so 
Srimeval,  and,  in  a  measure,  repugnant  to  mo 
ern  ideas,  will  call  for  a  very  considerable  share 
of  patience  and  patriotism  in  the  auditory. 

ITALY. 

A  museum  is  to  be  erected  at  Trieste,  as  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Winckelmann,  who 
was  murdered  there  m  1706,  by  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Arcangeli.  The  museum,  which  will 
contain  chiefly  remains  of  the  antiquities  of  Tri- 
este and  its  environs,  is  to  be  opened  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1843. 

The  duty  on  the  importation  of  books  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  has  been  reduced  one-half, 
by  a  royal  decree  published  in  the  last  week  of 
June.  The  duties  at  present  are  1  1-2  carline  on 
an  octavo,  3  carlines  for  a  quarto,  and  6  for  a 
folia 

Letters  from  Naples  state  that  the  government 
has  granted  the  necessary  permission  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  Terracina,  and  that  the 
house  of  Rothschild  has  undertaken  to  provide 
the  capital  required  for  the  undertaking. 

A  lawsuit  has  just  been  decided  at  Koine,  in 
the  issue  of  which  the  public  of  that  city,  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners,  had  for  a  long  time  taken  a 
very  lively  interest.  The  litigation  had  already 
lasted  more  than  six  years.  The  Prince  of  Sirmi- 
um,  it  seems,  had  ordered  a  number  of  pictures, 
of  apparently  little  value,  to  be  privately  disposed 
of.  Amon£  them  was  one  which  was  purchased 
for  15  scud i,  by  the  picture-dealer  Vallati,  who 
took  it  to  be  a  copy  of  Correggio's  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  the  Magdalen,  which  was  bought,  about 
a  century  ago,  for  the  Dresden  gallery,  for  13,000 
zechini.  The  supposed  copy  having  been  clean- 
ed by  a  Skilful  hand,  presented  a  work  of  art  of 
which  the  richest  gallery  might  justly  have  been 

Kroud,  and  Vallati  thought  so  highly  of  it,  that 
e  refused  an  offer  of  7000  louis  d'or  made  him 
by  an  English  collector.  The  Prince  of  Sirmium 
immediately  caused  the  picture  to  be  placed  un- 
der sequestration.  A  committee  of  approved 
judges  declared  unanimously  that  the  picture 
was  not  a  copy  of  the  Dresden  gem,  but  an  origi- 
nal by  the  same  hand.  A  judicial  decision  de- 
clared the  prince  entitled  to  the  property  of  the 
picture.    From  this  decree,  Vallati  appealed  to 


the  superior  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  which  has  con- 
firmed the  former  sentence,  but  has  ordered  the 
Prince  of  Sirmium  to  pay  Vallati  2000  louis  d'or, 
in  consideration  of  his  having  detected  the  value 
of  the  picture.  flk 

The  abandonment  at  Rome  of  the  design  « 
publishing  a  collective  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  the 
apostolic  period  to  the  13  th  century,  and  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  in  patristic  theology,  hat 
caused  general  regret.  The  plan  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1839,  bv  Spiridione  Castelli  of  Venice, 
well  known  as  a  learned  historian.  He  had  then 
every  prospect  of  success.  The  necessity  of 
such  an  edition  had  been  long  acknowledged ;  he 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  with  the  pro* 
mised  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  cardinals 
and  influential  clergy;  and  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  the  Prince  Borghese,  and  others, 
would  have* greatly  tended  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. It  was  his  intention  to  reprint  in  full  not 
only  what  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  Benedictines,  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
and  others,  but  also  much  important  matter  still 
in  manuscript.  The  French  and  German  press 
had  also  highly  recommended  the  promised  edi- 
tion to  the  public.  But  the  design  failed  owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance  from  the 
learned  men  of  Italy  to  aid  in  the  compilation 
and  arrangement  of  the  details. 

PRUSSIA. 
A  picture  recently  finished  by  Hensel,  {the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo)  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in 
the  Berlin  papers.  The  picture  has  been  painted 
for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  is  intended  to  en- 
rich the  gallery  of  Bridge  water  House,  where  it 
is  to  be  placed  as  a  companion  to  Delarocbe% 
celebrated  picture  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
subject  is  borrowed  from  Byron's  well-known 
lines: 

"  Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear"... 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  seen  standing  at 
an  open  window  in  the  position  of  one  listening 
intently  with  his  right  hand  and  left  ear  turned 
to  the  point  whence  the  distant  sound  appears  to 
come.  A  cloak  lined  with  purple  falls  from  his 
left  shoulder,  and  contrasts  gracefully  with  his 
black  uniform.  Some  masks  and  fancy  dresses 
lie  in  the  foreground,  and  a  roll  of  paper  in- 
scribed u  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage."  In  the 
background  a  door  opens  into  the  brilliantly  illu- 
minated ball-room,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is 
seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  appears  to 
be  leaving  the  gay  assembly,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  in  a  less  noisy  apartment  whether  he 
has  really  heard  the  sound  of  distant  artillery. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, the  latter  in  the  costume  of  Victory,  are 
looking  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  seem 
anxious  to  divine  the  cause  of  his  sudden  emo- 
tion. 

Professor  Moser,  of  Konigsberg,  is  said  to  have 
obtained  Daguerreotype  impressions  in  a  room 
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completely  darkened.  In  a  letter  from  Alexan- 
der Ton  Humboldt  (lately  printed  in  the  Wiener 
Zeitung)  the  process  it  briefly  described,  as  the 
most  marrellous  discovery  of  modern  science. 

The  election  of  a  rector  for  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  took  place  during  the  first  week  of 
August,  occasioned  considerable  excitement,  as 
the  contest  was  looked  on  by  many  as  a  struggle 
between  the  retrograde  and  the  progressive 
party.  Professor  Frederick  von  Raumer  was 
elected,  and  his  election  was  generally  consider- 
ed a  triumph  of  the  progressive  party.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  the  same  gentleman  was  elected  to 
this  dignity,  but  the  late  king  refused  his  sanc- 
tion.   Nothing  of  that  kind  is  now  apprehended 

In  a  recent  French  work  (Amand  Saintes,  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Spinoza,  and  its  supporters  in 
Germany)  a  letter  of  Neander's  is  quoted,  ac- 
cording to  which  five  works  from  the  pen  of 
Schellinff  may  be  expected ;  and  in  these  works, 
it  is  further  stated,  a  complete  development  of 
his  new  system  will  be  contained.  The  first  is 
to  be  an  introduction,  in  the  form  of  a  History 
of  Philosophy  since  the  time  of  Descartes ;  the 
second,  Positive  Philosophy ;  the  third,  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mythology ;  the  fourth,  the  Pbiloso- 
£y  ( 1*  Revelation  ;  and  the  fifth,  Natural  Phi- 
tophv.  A  writer  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
says  that  the  first  of  these  works  is  already 
finished,  but  will  not  be  published  till  the  other 
three  are  ready  to  appear  at  the  same  time.  The 
fifth,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  public  till 
after  Schelling's  death. 

The  Leipsic  Allgemeine  Zeitung  furnishes  the 


following  information  from  a  correspondent  at 
Berlin — "  According  to  an  order  just  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  president  of 
every  province  is  desired  to  make  a  return  of  the 
number,  tendency,  and  character  of  every  peri- 
odical published  within  his  jurisdiction,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  pro- 
vinces?' 

RUSSIA. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  affords  us  a  few  literary  statistics  for 
the  year  1841.  The  original  works  published  in 
Russia  and  Poland  during  that  year  were  717, 
he  translations  54.  Ten  years  ago  the  transla- 
tions more  than  doubled  the  original  works. 
The  foreign  books  imported  during  the  year 
amounted  to  540,000  volumes,  being  less,  by 
60,000  volumes,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  pictures,  engravings,  maps,  pieces 
of  music,  &c.,  were  in  number  996,935.  Of 
foreign  works,  previously  unknown,  '1230  were 
examined  by  the  several  committees  of  censor- 
ship in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of 
00  of  these  works  the  importation  was  prohibit- 
ed, while  of  110  the  importation  was  allowed, 
subject  to  the  effacement  of  certain  passages. 
In  Poland  the  censorship  bad  examined  326  MSS. 
written  in  the  country,  of  which  296  were  al- 
lowed to  be  printed,  and  39  were  ordered  to  be 
suppressed.  28  Periodicals  appeared  in  Poland, 
6  of  a  political,  22  of  a  scientific  and  literary 
character. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Annalen,  theologisch-kirchliche,  herausgeg.  vom 
Dr  A  Hahn.  lr  Band  6  Hefte  8vo  Breslau 
9s. 

Auswahl  aus  Gerhard  Tersteegen's  Schriften,  nebst 
dem  Leben  desselben.  ti  erausgeg.  vom  Pfarrer 
Georg  Rapp     12mo    Essen    6s. 

Baur,  Dr  F  C,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Drei- 
einigkeit  und  Mensehwerdung  Gottes  in  ihrer 
geschichtftchen  Entwicklung.  2  Thl  Das  Dog- 
ma des  Mittelalters.    8vo     Tdbingen    20s. 

BreviariumRomanum,exdecreto  Sacrosancti  Concilii 
Tridentini  restitutum,  S  Pii  V  Pont.  Max.  jussu 
editum  Clementis  VIII  et  Urbani  VIII  auctoritate 
recognitum,  cum  Officiis  Sanctorum  novissime  per 
summos  Pontifices  usque  ad  banc  diem  eoncessis, 
in  IV.  anni  tempora  divisum.  Pars  Hyemalis  et 
Verna    8vo    Vindobonae     10s. 

Commentaire  geographique  sur  d'exode  et  les 
nombres:  par  Leon  de  Laborde.  Folio  Paris 
21s. 

Concordance  des  Ventures  des  peres  et  des  conciles 
des  cinq  premiers  siecles,  avec  la  doctrine  de 
Peglise  catholique  romaine,  ou  reponse  a  Pouvrage 
de  M  Luscomb,  eveque  anglican.  Par  A  Zeloni. 
12mo    Paris    3s  6d. 

Corpus  Reformatorum.  Edidit  Car.  Glieb.  Bret- 
schneider.  Vol.  IX. — et  s.  titulo ;  Philippi  Me- 
lancthonis  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia.  Vol 
IX.    4to.    HalisSax.    20s. 

De  la  Cosmogonie  de  Moise  comparee  aux  faits  ggo- 
togiques,  par  Marcel  de  Serres.  2de  edit.  2  vols. 
8vo    Pans     15s. 

De  la  mort  avant  Phomme  et  du  pe'che*  originel,  par 
Roselly  de  Lorgues.    2de  edit   8vo   Paris    7s  6d. 

Delitzsch,  Dr  F,  De  Habacuci  Prophetae  vita  atque 
aetate,  commentatio  historico-isagogica,  cum  dia- 
triba  de  Pseudodorothei  et  Pseudepiphanii  vitis 
prophetarum.  Edit.  auct.  et  emend.  8vo  Lipsiae 
3s  6d. 

Dewar,  M  A,  Rev,  a  Sermon  preached  on  Whitsun- 
day, 1842.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  fire  which  raged  in 
that  city  from  the  5th.  to  the  8th  of  May.  8vo 
Hamburg    2s  6d 

•##  Any  profit  that  may  arise  from  the  sale,  will 
be  applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Doctrine  de  la  nouveUe  Jerusalem  sur  Pecriture 
sainte,  par  Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  Traduite  du 
latin  sur  Pedition  principe  (Amsterdam,  1763),par 
J  F  E  Leboys  de  Guays,  et  publiee  par  une  soci- 
*te  de  membres  de  la  nouvelle  eglise  du  Seigneur 
Jesus-Christ.     8vo    Paris.     2s. 


Franck,  G  F,  Anselm  von  Canterbury.  8vo.  Tfl- 
bingen    5s. 

Frankel,  Dr  R,  Historisch-kritische  Stndien  zu  der 
Septuaginta.  Nebst  Beitrigen  zu  den  Tanramim. 
lr  Band  lte  Abth.  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septua- 
ginta.    8vo    Leipzig     10s. 

Friedrichsen,  P,  Kritische  Uebersic!it  der  verschie- 
denen  Ansichten  von  dem  Buche  Jonas,  nebst  ein- 
em  neuen  Versuche  uber  dasselbe.  2tc  Ausgabe 
8vo  Leipzig    7s. 

Gorres,  J  v,  Kirche  und  Staat  nach  Ablauf  der  Coiner 
Irrung.    Weisenb    4s. 

Habbakuk's  Prophecy.  In  dichtmaat  overgebracht 
door  J  J  ten  Kate.    8vo    Utrecht    3s. 

Handschuh,  Jos,  Die  Psalmen  erlautert,  ein  Beitrag 
zurApologiedes  Breviers.  4r  Band  8vo  Wien 
5s 

Hartmann,  Jul,  und  Dr  K  Jftger,  Johana  Brenz. 
Nach  gedruckten  u.  ungedruckten  Quellen.  2r 
Bd  8vo  Hamburg  14s  6d.  Price  of  2  vols 
25s. 

Hutterus  redivivus,  oder  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch- 
lutherischen  Kirche.  Ein  dogmatisches  reperto- 
rium  fur  Studirende  (von  K  Hase).  5te  Aufl  8vo 
Leipzig    7s. 

Hengstenberg,  Dr  E  W,  Die  wichtigsten  und 
schwierigsten  Abschnitte  des  Pentateuches.  Er- 
lautert. lr  Thl  Die  Geschichte  Bileams  und 
seine  Weissagungen.    8vo    Berlin    6s. 

Heyer,  Wilh,  Hand,  zu  dem  in  den  Grossherzogthum- 
ern  Baden  u.  Hessen  gebrauchten  Katechismu- 
der  christlichen  Lehre  fur  die  evangeliseh-protes- 
tantische  Kirche.    8vo    Karlsruhe    9s  6d. 

Herrmann,  Dr  W,  Geschichte  protestantischen  Dog- 
matik von  Melancthon  bis  Schleiermacher.  8vo 
Leipzig    6s. 

Hirsch,  Dr.  S,  Das  System  der  religiosen  Anschau- 
ung  der  Juden  und  sein  Verhaltniss  zum  Heiden- 
thum,  Christenthum  u.  zur  absoluten  Philosophic 
Die  Apologetik.  lr  Bd.  Die  Religionsphilosophie 
der  Juden.     6s  Heft    8vo  Leipzig    Is  6d. 

Hurter,  Fr,  Geschichte  Papst  Innocenzdes  Dritten 
und  seiner  Zeitgenossen.  4r  (letzer)  Bd  [Con- 
tains] Kirchliche  Zustande  zu  Papst  Innocenz  des 
Dritten  Zeiten.    2r  Bd    8vo    Hamburg     17s 

Kahnis,  K  A,  Die  moderne  Wissenschaft  des  Dr 
Straus  und  der  Glaube  unserer  Kirche.  Revision 
u.  Vollendung  einer  Recension  im  Litt.  Anzeiger 
ftrchristl.  Theologiau.  Wissenschaft.  8vo  Ber- 
lin   2s  6d. 

Kempeneers,  ex  Montenaeken,  Dr  A,  Dissertatio 
dogmatico-canonica  de  Romani  PontUSeis  Primat* 
ejusque  attributis.    8vo    Lovani    9s. 
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Koepke,  R  A,  De  vita  el  •criptiiLiwicbatt5eiimeberg. 

Cremonensis  commentatio  historic  DQCCXXXIII 
'    Cum  appendice  tabularum  quit.^    «jrg 

paparum  a  Stephano  V  usque  ac^ggt^fa^fc. 

fllustratur.    8vo  Berlin  5s.  mb        zunachst 

Krummacher,  F  W,Elisa,2ter  Bano^^     iQs    fid 


Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbw*  u   Wi«iation 
Testament.    4to    Lief    DieBu  1i>iWWT    , 


Otto  Thenius.    8vo    Leipzig    6s, 

Lisco,  DrF  G,  Das  Ceremonial-Gesetz  des  Alten 
Testaments. — Darstellung  desselben  und  Nach- 
weis  seiner  Erfullung  im  Neuen  Testament.  8vo 
Berlin    6s. 

Lutheri,  Dr  Martini,  exegetica  opera  latina,  curavit 
Dr  Henry  Schmid.  Tom  X,  Cone,  enarrationes  in 
Genesin,  cap  XLI — XLV.   8vo    Erlangae  2s  6d. 

Luther's  Dr  Martin,  sammtliche  Werke.  31r  Bd 
2te  Abtheil.  Reformations-historische  und  polem- 
ische  deutsche  Schriften.  8r  Bd — bearbeitet  vom 
Dr  Joh  Konr  Irmischer.    8vo    Erlangen    2s  6d. 

Marheinecke  (Dr  P)  Das  gottesdienstliche  Leben 
des  Christen,  lste  Abtheil  8vo  Magdeburg 
4s  6d. 

Einjeitung  in  die  offentlkhen  Vor- 
lesungen  fiber  die  Bedeutung  der  HegeTschen 
Philosophic  in  der  christlichen  Theologie.  8vo 
Berlin    2s  6d. 

Mitarbeiten,  theologische,  eine  Quartelschrift,  in 
Verbindung  mit  mehreren  Gelehrten  hermuageg. 
▼on  den  ordentl.  Professoren  der  theolog.  Facul- 
t&t  an  der  Christian-Albrechts-Uiiiversitat,  Dr  A 
F  L  Pelt,  Dr  H  A  Mau,  und  Dr  J  A  Dorner.  lr 
Jahrg    3s  Heft    8vo    Kiel    4s  6d. 

Nfthumi  Oraculum.  Ex  prefatione  de  extemae  po- 
escos  in  vernacalam  convertendae  ratione  versions 
gennanicis  bfioiorcXtfroH  et  exoMots  illustr  Dr  A  G 
Hoelemannus.    8vo    Lipsiae    2s  6<L 

Officium  hebdomadae  sanctae.  Secundum  Missale 
Breviarium  Romanum  Pii  V  Pont.  Max.  jussu  edi- 
tum  dementis  VIII  et  Urbani  VHI  auctoritate  re- 
eognitum.  Edit,  noviss.  cantu  chorali  aucta  per 
Cantor.  F  J  Vilsecker.  2te  Liefer  8vo  Pasaus  6s 

Paulas,  DrHEO,  Exegetisches Handbuch  fiber die 
drei  ersten  Evangelien.  lr  Bd  3te  und  4te  Liefer 
8to    Heidelb    2s  6d. 

Neuer  Sophronizon,  oder  Reflexionen  und 
B&lscellen  tiber  wissenschaftliche,  kirchliche  u. 
aQgemeinere  Zeiterscheinungen  u.  Denkaufga- 
ben.    3r  Bd    8vo    Darmst    12s  6d. 

Die  Anglicanische  BischofT  lichkeit   ge- 

schichtlich  und  nach  ihrem  rieuesten  Anspruch, 
die  teatsch-protestant.  Evangelische  Kirche  zu 
vervoUkommen  beleuchtet.    Darmst    4s. 

Perrone,  Prof  J,  Praelectiones  theologicae,  qua?  in  j 
Collegio  Rom.  Soc.  Jesu  habebat.    Edit,  post  II • 
Romanam,  dilig.  emend.,  et  novis  accessionibus  ab 
ipso  auctore  locupletata.    Vol  I    Cont.    Tracta- 
tum  de  Tera  religione.    8vo    Viennae    5s. 

Permanederi,  Prof  Dr  M,  Bibliotheca  Patrigtica. 
Tom  II— Et  s.  titulo  :  Patrologia  Specialis.  Vol  I 
Pars  I    Patres  et  Scriptores  eccl.    Seculi  I  et  H  * 
eotnplectens    8vo    Landishuti    4s. 

Persecutions  et  souffrances  dc  Peglise  catholique  en  . 
Russie.  Ouvrage  appuyo  de  documens.  Par  un  ; 
ancien  conseiller  d'6tat  de  Russie.  8vo  Paris  i 
7s.  ' 

Prunyi,  Dr  J  P,  Systema  theologiae  dogmaticae  | 
christianocatholicae.  Tom  I  Dograatica  gene-  , 
ralis.  8to  Vindobonae.  Price  for  four  vol- ! 
umes,  payable  in  advance,  17s. 

Pvalterium  explanatum,  sive  psalmi  omnes  et  in  \ 
officio  canonico  legenda  veteris  testamenti  canti-  j 
ca,  juxta  Vulgatum  SS  librorum  editionem,  additis 
notis  turn  textus  sensum,  turn  omnia  quae  in  bibliis  ' 
VOL.    XXX.  19 


▼on  Dr  Th  TauchaiU  u.  W  Th  Richter.    Ne*e 
Folge    2rBd    3s  Heft    8vo    Leipzig    2s  6d 
Zoepfl,  Dr  H,  Die  Peinliche  Gerichtsordnung  Kaiser 
Karl's  V  nebst  der  Bamberger  und  der  Branden- 
burger  Halsgerichtsordnung.  8vo   Heidelberg  5« 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Abhandlungen  der  philosop 

btip^r^^i^eleuclitung  der  Gefangbuchsverbes- 
serung,  insbesondere  aus  dem  Gesichtgpunkte  det 
Cultus.  lste  Abth  8vo  Hamburg  7s  6d.  The 
second  part  will  appear  shortly. 

Testamentum  Novum,  Grsecae  et  Latine.  Car. 
Lachmannus  recensuit,  Phil.  Buttmannus  Ph  F 
Gnece  lectionis  auctoritates  apposuit.  Vol  I  8vo 
Berolini     18s. 

Thesaurus  literature?  theologies  academics,  sive 
recensus  dissertationum,  programmatum  aliarum- 
que  commentationum  theologicarum,  cum  delectu 
uberrimo  scriptionum  academicarum  philolog.,phi- 
losoph.,  histor.,  psedagogicarum,  quae  ab  antiquia- 
simis  usque  ad  recentissima  tempora  editae  in  col- 
lectione  Weigeliana  Lipsiensi  sunt  venales.  Ex 
disciplinarum  online  disponendum  cur.  Prof  Dr  C 
G  Theile.    Pars  I  8vo    Lipsiee    4s. 

Tholuck,  Dr,  Missionsrede  zur  Jahersfeier-des  Mis- 
sionsvereins  zu  Leipzig.    8vo    Leipzig    Is. 

,  Disputatio  de  Thoma  Aquinate  atque 

Abselardo  interpretibus  Novi  Testamenti  4to 
Halis     ls6d. 

Tidsskrift,  theologisk,  udgived  af  Dr  C  E  Scharling 
og  Dr  C  T  Engelstoft.  6te  Binds,  lste  Hefte 
8vo    Kjobenhavn    3s  6d. 

Ullmann,  Dr  C,  Die  Sundlosigkeit  Jesu.  Eine 
apologetische  Betrachtung.  4te,  zum  Theil  urn- 
gearb  Aufl    8vo    Hamburg    5s. 

Umbreit,  Dr  F  M  C,  Praktischer  Commentar  fiber 
den  Jesaja,  mit  exeget.  u.  krit.  Anmerkungen. 
2r.  Thl  Auslegung  von  Cap.  34—66.  8vo  Ham- 
burg   6s  6d. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  katholische  The- 
ologie, herausgeg.  von  Dr  Achterfeldt,  Dr  Braun, 
und  Dr  Vogelsang.  Neue  Folge  3r  Jahrg  1842 
4  Hefte    8vo    Bonn    20s. 

Ziegler,  J  F,  Historische  Entwicklung  der  Gott- 
lichen  Ofienbarung  in  ihren  Hauptmomenten 
speculativ  betrachtet  dargestellt.  8vo  Nord- 
lingen    4s  6d. 

Zschokke,  H,  eine  Selbstschau,  2  vols ;  Das  Shiek- 
sall  und  der  Mensch.  Welt  und  Gott-Anschau- 
ung.    8vo    Aarau     16s,  fine  paper  20s. 

Zuinglii,  Hutdrici,  Opera.  Completa  editio  prima, 
curant  Melch.  Schnlero  et  Jo.  Schulthessio.  Vol 
IV,  VI,  Tom  n,  Vol  VIII.  Didactica  et  Apolo- 
getica  abanno  1526  usque  ad  obitum  auctoris  ee- 
teraque  varia  Poetica  Paedagogica  Philologica 
Historica.  Acced.  Sermones  vulgares  in  Psalmos 
lingua  plerumque  vernacula.  Exegetica  novi 
testamenti  residua.  Epistolarum  a  Zuinglio  ad 
Zuingliumque  scriptarum  Ps  H  ;  Zwingli's,  Hul- 
reich,  Werke.  Erste  vollst&ndige  Ausgabe  durche 
Melch.  Schuler  und  Job  Schulthess.  2r  Bd,  3te 
AbtheS.  Der  deutschen  Schriften  4r  Thl,  apo- 
logetischen,  kirchlichen,  geschichtlichen,  gross- 
tentheils  politischen  Inhalts,  aus  dem  Zeitraume 
von  1526  bis  1531.  Royal  8vo,  With  a  tabula 
signorum  arcanorum  in  quibusdam  epistolis  oc- 
currentium.  Zurich.  This  publication  is  now 
completed,  the  price  of  the  whole  work  is  4/  4t. 


STATISTICS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMY 

Bauer,  Bruno,  und  die  protestantische  Freiheit. 
Politisches  Votum.    8vo    Leipzig  2s  6d 


Ein 


Oct. 


in  Recueil  des  fcrincipaux  Traites 
2.  Tome  XX  2de  Partie  8va 
*vo    13s  6d 

B,  Der  freie  deutsche  Rhein.  Qe- 
1.  sUatsrechtlkhe  Entwickelung  der 
gdesRheina.  8vo  Stuttgart  4s  6d 
fur  Juristen  aller  teutschen  Staaten* 
tetundmifefiKCOF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW^BammteRechtswfa8ensehaft  Be- 
StandDunktes  dieaer  frisgiunuum  UL5n.i^n — =rro-| — arbeitet  wuu  vielen  Gelehrten,  redigirt  vom  Prof. 

Dr  JuL  Weiske.  4r  Bd  3te  Liefer.  (Frohnen. 
und  Dienste — Gericht)  8vo  Leipzig  3s  6d 
Scheidler.-— Paranesen  far  Studkende.  2te  Samm- 
lung.  Zur  Rechts-und  Staats-wissensehaft.  2te 
Abth.  Paranetische  Propadeutik  fur  das  Stadium 
der  Rechtspbilosophie.  Paranetische  Propadeu- 
tik der  Rechtsphilosophie.  Mit  besonderer  Be- 
ziehung  auf  die  praktische  Bedeutung  des  Ver- 
nunitreehts  fur  die  wichtigsten  politischen  Prob- 
feme  unserer  Zeit,  den  Constitutionalismus  und 
'  die  Lebensfrage  der  Ghrilisation  fiberhaupt.    8v» 

Jena  4s  6d 
Staats-Lexikon,  oder  Encyklop&die  der  Staatswissen- 
sehaften,  herausgeg.  von  Carl  yon  Rotteek  u.  Cart 
Welcker.  I3r  Bd  lste  Liefer.  (Pressfreiheit— 
Prisengericht.)  8vo  Alton*  2s  6d 
Ungarns  politische  Stellung  m  Europa,  von  Einwan- 
dentng  der  Magyaren  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.  Vob 
Gr  v  L    8to    Leipzig    2s  6d 


gtandpunktes 
Berlin  7s 
Bfilow-Cummerow.  Nachtrag  zur  dritten  Auflage 
der  Werkes  :  Preussen,  seine  Verfassung,  seine 
Verwakung,  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  Deutschlaad. 
8vo  Berlin  Gratis  tot  he  purchasers  of  the  First 
Edition 


-Preussen,  seine  Verfassung,  seine  Verwalt- 
ung,  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  Deutschland.  3te  And 
8to    Berlin  7s 

Coberon  (Comte  de),  De  la  reaction  gouvemm en- 
tele  en  Hanovre.  Aux  partisans  de  Pordre  public 
et  du  bonheur  general !  Aux  gardes  advances 
des  vrais  interests  nationaux  de  l'Allemagne !  Par 
etc  2d  Edition,  revue  et  corrigee  par  Pauteur. 
8vo  Hanover    4s  6d 

De  la  creation  de  la  richesse,  ou  des  inter&s  mate- 
rials en  France ;  statistique  comparee  et  raisonnee; 
par  J  H  Schnitzler.    2vols8vo    Paris    16s 

De  la  Prusse  et  de  sa  domination  sous  les  rapports 
politiques  et  religieux,  specialement  dans  les  nou- 
velles  provinces ;  par  un  inconnu.  8vo  Paris 
7s  6d 

Du  credit  public  et  de  son  histoire  depuis  les  terns 
anciens  jusqu'i  nos  jours ;  par  M  Marie  Augier 
8vo    Paris    5s 

Du  pauperisme  en  France  et  des  moyens  de  le  de- 
truire ;  par  S  A  S  le  prince  de  Monaco,  due  de 
Valentinois.  Expose  theorique.  Application 
pratique.    8vo    Paris   3s 

Die  Grfindgesetze  fiber  die  innere  Verwaltung  des 
Preussischen  Staats,  oder  Verfassung  und  Em- 
richtung  der  obersten  Staats-  und  Provinzial-Be- 
horden  der  Preussischen  Monarchic    8vo  Berlin 

Essai  comparatif  sur  la  formation  et  la  distribution 
du  revenu  de  la  France  en  1815  et  1835.  Par  J 
Dutens.    8vo.    Paris    8s 

Histoire  de  Pteonomie  politique  eu  Europe  depuis 
les  anciens  jusqu'a  nos  jours :  suivie  d'une  biblio- 
graphic raisonnee  des  principauxouvrages  d'econ- 
omie  politique.  Par  M  Blanqui  aine.  2e  edit  2 
vols    8vo    Paris    15s 

Histoire  de  la  Royaute  considered  dans  ses  origi- 
nes,  jusqu'i  la  formation  des  principals  monar- 
chies de  PEurope.  Par  le  Corate  Alexis  de  Saint 
Priest.    2  vols    8vo    15s 

Hoffman,  J  G,  Das  Yerhaltniss  der  Staatsgewalt  zu 
den  Yorstellungen  ihrer  Untergebenen.  Ein  Bei< 
trag  zur  Erleichterung  grundlicher  Urtheile  fiber 
die  Auforderungen,  welche  das  Zeithalter  an  die 
Staatsverwaltung  macht.    8vo    Berlin    5s 

Hudtwalcker,  Dr  u.  Senator^  H,  Sendschreiben  an 
einen  auswartigen  Freund  fiber  den  in  Hamburg 
bevorstehenden  Neubau  der  Strafgefkngnisse. 
8vo    Hamburg    2s 

Hullmann,  Karl  Dietrich,  Geschichte  des  Ursprungs 
der  Deutschen  Ffirstenwfirde.    8vo    Bonn 

Le  Droit  prive  administratif  et  public  dans  ses 
rapports  avec  la  conscience  et  le  culte  catholique, 
par  M  Pabbe  P  H  Corbiere  Tome  n  8vo  Pa 
ris    6s 

Martens,  George  Fred,  de,  nouveau  Recueil  fle 
Traites  d*  Alliance,  etc.  Continue  par  Fred.  Mur- 
kard  Tome  XVI  1830— 1839.  2de  Partie.  Aussi 
s.  les  titres  ;  Nouveau  Recueil  de  Traites  d'Alli- 
ance,  etc.    Nouvelle  Serie.    Tome  II  We  Partie. 


LAW    AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

KvckUtuv.  Lib  XVHt  tit  I.  Basilieorum  eun 
scholiis  antiquis.  Specimen  eodicis  Palimpsest! 
Constantinop.  bibliothecae  S  Sepulcri,  qui  sola* 
lib.  XV — XVIII.  Basilieorum  integros  cum  scho- 
liis continet,  muneris  professoris  extraord.  in> 
Academia  Ruperto — Carolina  rite  capessendt 
causa  edidit,  prolegomenis,  versione  latma  et  ad* 
notationibus  iflustr.  Car  Ed  Zachariae,  J  U  D. 
4to    Heidelberg    3s  6d 

Bauer,  Dr  Anton,  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Straf- 
rechte  und  dem  Stiafprocesse.  2r  Bd  8vo  Got- 
tingen     10s 

Codices:  Gregorknus,  Hermogenianus.  Theodosi- 
anus.  Edidit  Gustavus  Haenel.  [Containing} 
Codicis  Gregoriani  et  Codicis  Hermogeniani  fxag- 
menta.  Ad  XXXVI  librorum  manuscriptorum  et 
priorumeditionum  fidum  recognovit  et  annotatione 
critica  instruxk  Gustavus  Haenel.  4to  Bona 
21  2s 

Corpus  juris  Romani  Antejustiniani  etc.  Praefk- 
tus  est  Eduardus  Bockingius.  Fasc.  V.  [Con- 
taining] Codex  Theodosianus.  Ad  LI V  librorum 
manuscriptorum  et  priorum  editionum  fidem  re- 
cognovit  et  annotatione  critica  instruxit  Gustavus 
HaeneL  Lib  XIV,  tit  I,  usq.  ad  fineiu  lib  XVI 
continens.  4to  Bonn  10s  Price  of  the  com- 
.  plete  work,  21 12s  6d 

Fein,  Dr.  Das  Reicht  der  Collation.  Dargestellt 
nach  den  Grundsatzen  des  romischen  Kechts. 
8vo    Heidelburg    9s 

Geer,  Dr,  J  B  Lintelus  de,  Disputatio  historico-ju- 
ridicaqua  Novella  CXVHI  ex  jure  pristino  expli- 
catur.    8vo    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum    3s 

Gossler,Geh.  Ju9tiz-  u.  Kammersgerichts-Rath  Chris- 
toph,  Handbuch  gemeinnutziger  Rechtswahrheit- 
en.    8vo    Berlin  12s 

Grimm,  Jacob,  Weisthumer.  3r  Thl  8vo  Got- 
tingen.     1,  2— Vol  I  to  IH    3/  3s 

Gspann,  Peter  Erasmus,  Abhandlung,  fiber  die  Fi- 
deicommisse.  Nach  dem  oestreichischen  Gesetse 
bearbeitet.    2  vols    8vo  Vienna     10s  6d 

Hennebergisches  Urkundenbuch.  Im  Namem  des 
Hennebergischen  altherthumsforschenden  Verein, 
kerausgegeben  von  Carl  Schoppacb.     lster  TheU 


1841. 


Li*  vf  NtV  Wor)w. 


U1 


Die  Urkunden  des  gemeinsohaftliehs*  Henaeberg- 
isehen  Archives  zu  Meiningen  yon  DCCCXXXIH 
bisMCCCXXX,    4to    Mekingea    7s 

Hufnagel,  Dr  C  F,  Commentar  toer  das  Strafgesetz- 
buch  far  das  Konigreich  Wurtemburg,  zunachst 
f  ur  Praktiker.  2rBd  8vo  8tuttgart  10s  «d 
The  complete  work,  21 8a 

Introduction  historiquea  l'etude  de  la  legislation 
Francaise  ;  par  V  Hennequin.  Lee  Juifs.  Tomes 
let II    8vo    Paris     14s 

Jahrbucher  des  Grossheraogl.  Bad.  Oberhofge- 
richts  in  Mannheim*  Herausgeg.  von  mehreren 
Mitsgliedern  des  Oberhofsgerichts.  Hauptredak- 
tear:  Vice-kanzler  Bekk.  7r Jahrg  1S41-2  8vo 
Mannheim    13s  6d 

Les  codes  Fran^ais  conforme  aux  textes  offieiels, 
avec  la  conference  des  articles  entre  eux  ;  par  M 
P  Royer  Collard.    8vo    Paris    10s 

Lehmann's  Orla,  Forsvarstale,  hold  for  Hoiesteret  i 
den  mod  ham  anlagte  Generalfiscal-Action,  Ons- 
dagen  d.  19de  Jan  1842.  2det  Oplag.  8vo  Kjo- 
benhavn    2s  6d. 

Les  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis ;  par  Ph  de  Beauman- 
oir,  jurisconsalte  Frangais  du  13e  Steele.  Nouv. 
edit.  publiee  d'apres  les  manuscrits  de  la  bibli- 
otheque  royale  par  le  Comte  Beognot.  2  vols  8vo 
Paris    18s 

Michelsen,  A  L  J,  Sammlung  altdhhmarscher  Rechts» 
quellen  von  &c.  Namens  der  schleswig-holstein* 
lauenburgischen  Gesellschaft  far  vaterlandische 
Geschichte  herausgegeben.    8vo  Altona    17s  6d 

Mittermaier,  Dr  C  J  A,  Grandsatze  des  gemeinea 
deutschen  Privatrechts,  mit  Einschlutz  des  Han- 
dels- Wechsel-und  Seerechts.  6teAosg  8vo  Re- 
gensburg    27s 

Muhlenbruch,  Dr  C  F,  Lehrbuch  der  Institutionem 
des  Romischen  Rechts.    8vo    Halle    8s  6d 

Osenbruggen,  Dr  Ed,  Zor  Interpretation  des  Corpus 
juris  civilis.  Ein  kritischer  Beitrag.  8vo  Kiel 
ls6d 

Pillii,  Tancredi,  Gratiae  libri  de  judiciorum  online. 
Edidit  Frid.  Bergmann  ICtus  Gottingensis.  4to 
Gottingae    20s 

Principes  du  droit  public  maritime  et  histoire  de 
plusieurs  trait  g  qui  s'y  rapportent;  parle  Comte 
Ferd  Lucchesi-Palli.  Ouvrage  trad,  de  l'italien 
par  J  Armand  dc  Galiani.     8vo    Paris    4s 

Recueil  pratique  de  legislation  et  de  jurisprudence, 
en  matiere  contentieuse  administrative,  ressortis- 
sant  aux  oonseQs  de  prefecture ;  par  M  Hisson. 
8vo    Besanoon     Is  6d 

Schletter,  Dr  H  Th.,  Handbach  der  juristischen  u. 
staatswiss.  Literotar.  1  Thl.  Junsprudenz.  5te 
Liefer    Royal  8vo»    Grimma    2s 

Thibaut's,  A  F  J,  Juristischer  Nachlass.  Heraus- 
gegeben von  C  J  Guyet.  2ter  Band.  Lehrbuch 
der  Geschichte  und  Institutionen  des  romischen 
Rechtes.  Hermeneutik  und  Kritik  des  romischen 
Rechtes.     8vo    Berlin  12s    Vol  I  and  II  22s  6d 

Tidsskrift,  nyt  juridisk,  udgivit  af  Dr  juris  A  F  Cas- 
se.  lste  Binds,  2det  Hefte  8vo  Kjohenhavn 
3s  6d 

Verfahren  und  Erkenntniss,  handelsgerichtliches, 
uber  die'  Hamburger  Bark  Louise  wegen  Ver- 
dachts  der  Betheiligung  im  Sklavenhandel.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Wurdigung  der  mitabgedruckten  Ver- 
trogedas  Durchsuehunsgerecht  zur  See  betreffend. 
Nach  authent.  Quellen.    8vo    Hamburg    8s  6d 

ZeitschriftTurdeutsches  Recht  unddoutsche  Rechts- 
wissenschaft.  In  Verbindung  mit  vielen  Gelehr- 
ten  herausgeg.  vom  Prof.  Dr  A  L  Reyschet  u. 
Prof.  DrWEWilda.  6rBd  Is  u.  2s  Heft  8vo 
Leipzig    10s 

■ fur  Rechtspflege  und  Verwaltung,  zun- 
achst fur   das  Konirgeich  Sachsen.    Herausgeg. 


von  Dr  Th  Tauehaitx  u.  W  Th  Richter.    Neue 
Folge    2rBd    3s  Heft    8vo    Leipzig    2s  6d 
Zoepfl,  Dr  H,  Die  Peinliche  Gerichtsordnung  Kaiser 
Karl's  V  nebst  der  Bamberger  und  der  Branden- 
burger  Halsgerichtsordnung,  8vo   Heidelberg  5« 

PHILOSOPHY. 

AbhancQungen  der  philosoph%-philologischen  Classe 
der  Kdniglich  Bayeriscaen  Akademieder  Wissen- 
schaften.  3r  Bd  2te  Abtheil  In  der  Reihe  der 
Denkachriften  XVHI    Bi    4to     Minchen    10s 

Afhandlinger,  det  KongeEge  Danske  Videnska- 
bernes  Selskabs  naturvidenskabelige  og  mathe- 
makske,  8te  Deel  Med  33  Tavler.  Blik  pan 
Brasiliens  Dyrverden  for  sidste  JordomvaeUnJas;. 
4to    Kjobenhavn    I2s  6d 

Beneke,  Dr  F  E,  System  der  Logik  als  Kuntslehre 
des  Denkens.    2  vols    8vo    Berlin    13s  6d 

De  la  perfectibility  humaine,  ou  reflexions  sur  la 
vraie  nature  du  pouvoir.  Ouvrage  ou  l'on 
prouve  Pimpostibilite  d'une  forme  arretee  et  defi- 
nitive de  la  society.  ParEMercier.  8vo  Paris  6ft 

Different  der  SchellingVhen  und  Hegel'sehen  Phi- 
losophie.    lr  Bd    lste  Abtheil  8vo  Leipzig  6s  6d 

Enk,  M,  Ueber  Bildung  und  Selbstbildung.  12mo 
Vienna    3s 

Erdmann,  Dr  Johann  Eduard,  Grundriss  der  Psy- 
chologie.  Fur  Vortesungen.  2te  Auflage  8ro 
Leipzig    2s  6d 

Exner.  Prof.  Dr  F,  Die  Psychologic  der  HegeTschea 
Schule,  beurtheilt.    8vo    Leipzig    3e  6d 

Hegel's  Lehre  von  der  Religion  und  Kunst,  von  dent 
Staudpunkte  des  Glaubens  aus  beurtheilt.  8vo 
Leipzig    7s 

Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  B  de  Spinosa. 
Par  A  Salutes.    8vo    Paris    7s  7d 

Histoire  de  Somnambulisme  ches  tons  les  peuples, 
tons  les  noms  divers  d'extases,  songes,  oracles  et 
visions j  examen  des  doctrines  theoriques  et  phi- 
losopaiques.  Par  Aubin  Gauthier.  2  vols  sVo 
Paris    10s 

Kant's,  Immanuel,  sammtliche  Werke.  Herausgeg 
von  Karl  Rosenkranz  und  Friedr.  Wilh.  Schu- 
bert, llr  Thl  in  2  Abtheil.— [Containing]  Kant's 
Briefe,  Erklaroagen,  Fragmente  aus  seinem 
Nachlasee.  Herausgeg*  von  Schubert.— Kant's 
Biographic.  ZumgroasenThettiiachhandseJiriftlv 
Nachrichten  dargestellt  von  Schubert  Mit  Bild- 
niss,  Fuc-simile  u.  MedaiUen-Abbildung*  8vo 
Leipzig  10s.  The  twelve  volumes  complete* 
61 10s 

Kant's,  Immaiu,  68  interessante  DefinMoaen.  Zu- 
sammengetragen  aus  seinen  vertchied.  Werkenv 
8vo    Darmstadt     ls6d 

Letters  de  L  Euler  a  une  princesee  d'AUemagne  sur 
divers  sujets  de  physique  et  de  philosophic,  pre- 
ceases  de  l'Euloge  d'Euler,  par  Condorcet,  et  an- 
notees  par  A  A  Cournot    2  vols   8vo  Paris    12s 

Lott,  Dr  Ph  Fr  Car.,  Herbarti  de  animi  immortali* 
tate  dootrina.    4to    Gottingae    2s  6d 

Maret,  H.  der  Panthetsmus  in  den  modernen  Ge- 
sellschaften.  Ein  Versuch.  2teAufl.  Miteiner 
Vorrede  u.  einigen  Bemerkungendeutschgefebett 
von  Jos  Widmer.    8vo    8chaffhausen    8s 

Memoires  de  Taeademie  royale  des  sciences  morales 
et  politiques  d  l'Institut  de  France.  (Seeonde 
Serie).    Tomes  Bet  HI   4to    Paris    21  10s 

Memoires  de  Pacademie  royale  des  sciences  de  l'In- 
stitut de  France.    Tome  XVHI    Paris    25s 

Nouveaux  melanges  philosophiques  ;  par  Th-  Joaf- 
firoy,  preceoes  d'un  notice,  et  publies  par  Ch  Da- 
miron.    8vo    Paris    8s 

Ouevres  de  Leibnitz  Nouv.  edit,  eoUationne  sur  les 
meilleurs  textes,  et  precedee  d'une  iatroduetion, 
par  A  Jacques*  1  et  2  series*    22no    Pane    7s 
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Philosophic  morale  ;  par  L  E  Bautain.    Tomes  1  ef 
II    8vo  Paris    Price  of  the  complete  work,  16s. 

Iteinhold,  Ernst,  System  der  Metaphysik.   2te  Bear- 
beitung.     8vo     Jena     12s 

Salat,  Dr  J,  Schelling  und  Hegel,  oder  Riickblicke 
auf  die  hohere  Geistesbildung  ira  deutschen  Su- 
den  und  Norden,  nenst  vielen  den  neuesten  Gang 
derselben  characteriserenden  Auf  klarungen ;  zu-  j 
gleich  eine  Rechtfertigung  gegen  Prof!  Rosen- 


kranz.    8vo    Heidelberg    7s  6d 


Schelling  und  die  OfFenbarung.  Kritik  des  neues- 
ten Reaktionsversuchs  gegen  die  freie  Philosophic 
8yo  Leipzig    2s  6d 

Schelling,  Der  Philosoph  in  Christo,  oder  die  Ver- 
kl&rung  der  Weltweisheit  zur  Gottesweisheit. 
Fur  glaiibige  Christen  denen  der  philosophische 
Sprachgebrauch  bekaannt  ist.     8vo    Berlin     Is 

Schtitz,  Wilh.  v,  Hegel  und  Gffnther.  Nicht  Pos- 
aunenklang  des  jtlngsten  Gerichtes,  nur  filnf  phi- 
losophische Betrachtungen.    8vo   Leipzig.    3s  6d 

Sigwart,  General-Superint,  DrHCW  (v),  Ver- 
gleichung  der  Rechtsund  Staats-Theorieen  des  B 
Spinoza  und  desTh  Hobbes,  nebst  Betrachtungen 
uber  das  Verhaltniss  zwischen  dem  Staate  u.  der 
Kirche.    8vo    Tubingert    3s  6a* 

Weber,  Karl  Julius,  Die  Leidenschaften.  In  2 
Theflen.     lr  Thl    8vo    Stuttgart    5s 

Wirth,Dr  Joh.Ulrich,  System  der  spekulativen  Ethik, 
eine  Encyclopadie  der  gesammten  Disciplinen  der 
praktiscben  Philosophic  3r  Bd  Concrete  Ethik. 
Rechtsphilosophie  und  Moral.  8vo  Heilbronn 
13s 

MEDICINE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

Ammon,  Dr  F  A  von,  und  Dr  Mor.  Baumgarten, 
Die  plastische  Chirurgie,  nach  ihren  bisherigen 
Lcistungen  kritisch  dargestallt.  Kritik  der  plas- 
tischen  Chirurgie.    8vo    Berlin     10s  6d 

Auatomie  pathologique  du  corps  humain,  ou  descrip- 
tion et  figures  lithogr.  et  coloriees  des  direrses  al- 
terations morbides  dont  le  corps  humain  est  suscep- 
tible, par  Cruveilhier.  40  et  41  (derniere)  livr. 
Folio    Paris    22s 

Arnold,  Dr  Fr.,  u.  Dr  J  W  Arnold,  Die  Erechein- 
ungen  und  Gesetze  des  lebenden  menschlichen 
Korpers  im  gesunden  u.  kranken  Zastande,  lr 
Bd  2rThl  2t*Abtheil.  Lehrbuch  der  Physi- 
ologie  des  Menschen  von  Dr  Friedr  Arnold, 
Theil    2teAbtheil    (Schluss)    8vo    Zurich 


J  M  M  Peyre.    3  partie ;  Cosmographie,    8vo 
Paris    3s 

Charpentier,  T  de,  Orthoptera  descripta  et  depicta  a 
etc.  Fasc  IV— VI,  contmens  Tab  19—36  4tb 
Lipsiss   21s 

Choulant,  Prof!  Dr  Lud,  Bibliotheca  medico-histori- 
ca,  sive  catalogus  librorum  historicorum  de  te 
medica  et  scientia  naturali  systematica^  8vo 
Lipsise   7s  6d 

Clinique  iconographique  de  lTiopital  des  veneriens ; 
recueil  d'observations  sur  les  maladies  qui  orit 
ete  trartces  dans  cot  hopital ;  par  P  Ricord.  1 — 3 
livr    4to    Paris     18s 

De  la'  menstruation  consideree  dans  ses  rapports 
physiologiques  et  pathologiques ;  par  A  Brierre  de 
Boismont.    8vo  Paris    6s 

Dictionnarre  de  medecin'e,  ou  repertoire  general  des 
sciences  medicates,  considerees  sous  les "  rapports 
theorique  et  pratique  ;  par  Adelon,  Beclard,  Be- 
rard,  ets.  Tome  XXV  (Ple^-Poul)  8vo  Pari* 
Price  for  subscribers,  6s 

Encyclopadie  der  gesammten  medecin,  im  Vereiae 
mit  mehreren  Aerzten,  herausgeg.  von  Dr  Carl 
Christ  Schmidt.  5rBand  N— Sprachfehler  8vo 
Leipzig    The  5th  and  6th  volumes  15s 

Encyklopadie  der  gesammten  medicin,  im  Vereine 
mit  mehreren  Aerzten  herausgeg.  von  Dr  Carl 
Christ.  Schmidt    4r  Bd    K— M  8vo  Leipzig  15s 

Fritze,  Dr  H  E,  Artbroplastik,  oder  die  sammtlichen, 
bisher  bekannt  gewordenen  kfinsttichen  Rande 
und  FQsse,  zum  Ersatz  dieser  verloren  gegang- 
enen  Gliedmassen,  nach  Manuscripten  des  Ko- 
nigl.  Geh.  Medicinal-Raths,  Prof.  D  A  F  Kluge 
Rrttersetc    4to    Lemgo    30s 

Froriep,  Dr  L  F  v,  und  Dr  R  Froriep,  Neue  Notiz- 
en  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Natur-  und  Heilkunde. 
21r  &  23rBd  22  Srdcke  4to  Weimar  10» 
each  vol 

Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  mit  Rncksicht  adf 
physiologische  Pathologic  In  Verbindung  mit 
mehren  Gelehrten  herausgeg.  vom  Prof.  Dr  Rud. 
Wagner.  Mit  Kupfern  und  in  der  Text  einge- 
druckten  Holzschnitten.  lr  Bd  lste  u.  2te  Lie&r 
(A — Ernahrung)  8vo  Braunschweig  10s.  Will 
be  completed  in  three  volumes 

Heidler,  Dr  C  J,  Marienbad  et  ses  differents  moyens 

curatifs  dans  les  maladies  chroniques.    Avec  six 

plahches.    2de  £dit  augmentee    8vo  Prague  XOs 

2r  j  Hoecker,  August.  Dr,  Die  innern  Hals  und  Brust- 

3s '      Krankhehen  der  Kinder.    Folio    Weimar    6s 
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Analefcten  fur  Frauenkrankheiten.  Herausgeg.  von  j  Meier,  Dr  K  W,  Biographieen  Gcisteskranker  in 
einem  Vereine  prakt.  Aerzte.  3r  Bd3teHeftj  ihrer  psychologischen  Entwickelung  dargestent. 
8vo    Leipzig    3s  6d  I      gvo    Berlin    10s 

Balling,  Brunnenarzt  Dr  Fr  A  Die  HeilqueUen  und  f  Jukken,  Geh.  Medicinal-Rath,  Prof,  etc,  Ritter  Dr 


Bader  zu  Kissingen.    Ein  Taschenbuch  fur  Kur- 
gaste.    2te  Ausg    8vo    Stuttgart    6c 

Berzelius,  Jac,  Jahres-Bericht  uber  die  Fortschrilte 
der  physischen  Wisseliechaften.  Eingereicht  an 
die  sen  wed.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  den  31 
Marz  1841.  In  Deutschen  Herausgeg.  von  F 
Wdhler.  21  r  Jarg.  3s  Heft :  Organische  Chemie 
u.  Geologie.    6vo    Tubingen    9s 

Bresaler,  Dr  H,  Kinderkrankheiten  nach  den  neue- 
sten und  bew&hrtesien  Forsehungen  deutscher, 
franzosischer  und  engiischer  Aerzte.  Systemat- 
isch  bearbeitet.     lste  Lief    8vo    Berlin    3s  6d 

Buchner,  Prof.  Dr  J  A,  Repertorium  fiir  die  Phar- 
macie.  Herausgeg.  zu  Munchen.  2te  Reihe 
26rBd    3Heftc     12mo    Nurnb    7s 

Callisen,  Dr'ACP,  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller- 
Lexicon  der  jetzt  lebenden  Verfasser.  Nachtrag. ! 
Enthaltend ;  Berichtungen,  Erganzungen,  die! 
neuere  Literatim  (30r  Bd    Len — M)    8vo    Co 


J  C,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten.  Ein 
Handbuch  zum  Gebrauche  bei  Vorlesungen  und 
zum  Selbsttfnterrichte  iur  angehende  Aerzte  3fe 
Aufl    8vo     Berlin     17s 

Koehler,  Dr  F,  Die  Chemie  in  technischer  Bezie- 
hung.    4te  Ausg    8vo    Berlin    9s 

KupTertafeln,  chirurgische,  eine  auserles.  Samm- 
lung  der  nothigsten  Abbildungen  von  ausserlich 
sicht  baren  Krankheitsformen,  anatom.  Prapara- 
ten,  &c,  von  Dr  Rob  Froriep.  87r  Heft  Hyda- 
tydes  ossium. — Ertirpatto  linguae. — Hernia.  4to 
Weimar    2s  6d 

Lederer,  Thomas,  Mutter  und  Kind,  oder  Schwang- 
erschaft,  Entbindung,  Wochenbett,  deren  Verlauf 
und  naturgemasse  Pflege  des  Kindes  in  den  ersten 
Lebensjahren,  Berticksichtigung  der  herrschen- 
den  Vorurththeile  u.  Misbrfiuche  unserer  Zeit. 
8vo    Wien    7s  6d 

Mark,  Dr  K  F  H,  Zur  Wurdigung  desTheophrastus 


penhagen     15s     Vol  1  to  30  can  be  had  for  91  9s  \     von  Hoheriheim.    4to    Gdttingen    7s 
Cours  de  physique,  de  chimie  et  cosmographie,  par  Meissner,  Dr  F  L,  Die  Frauenzimroerkramkheilen* 
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nach  den  neuesten  Ansichten  11.  Erfahrungen  zum 
Unterricht  fur  prakt.  Aerzte  bearbeitet.  lr  Bd, 
in  2  Abfheil    8vo    Leipzig    21s 

Museum  d'anatomie  pathologique  de  la  faculte  de 
tnedecine  de  Paris,  on  Musee  Duputren,  publie  au 
nom  de  la  faculte.    2  vols    8vo    Paris    14s 

Most,  6  F,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  medicinischen 
and  chirurgischen  Praxis,  lster  Bd  8vo  Leip- 
zig   9s 

Nftgele,  Frani  Karl,  Dr,  Lehrbuch  der  Geburt- 
schulfe  f&r  Hebammen.  5te  Auflage.  Mit  1 
Kupfer.    8vo    Heidelberg    12s 

Physici  et  Medici  groeci  minores.  Congessit,  ad 
idem  codd  MSS  prcesertim  eorum,  Quos  Beatus 
Dietzius  contulerat,  veterumque  edit,  partim 
emend,  partim  nunc  prima  vice  edidit,  commenta- 
riis  criticis  iudicibusque  tarn  rerum  quam  verbo- 
rnm  instruxit  Jul.  Lud.  Ideler.  Vol  U  8vo  Ber- 
afirri     10s  6d 

Preisfl,  B,  Dr,  Die  Krankheiten  des  Athmungs- Ap- 
paratus, welche  for  die  alkalisch-salinischen 
8chwefel*Therme»  tin  Warmbrunn  geeignet  sind, 
nebst  Beobachtungen,  als  Beitrage  zur  Patholo- 
gic und  Balneotherapies  daselbst  gesammelt 
wahrend  der  Brnnnenzeit  des  Jaanres  1841.  8vo 
Breslau    2s  6d 

Sehoenlein's  klinische  Vortrage  in  dem  Charite- 
Krankenhause  zn  Berlin.     8vo    Berlin    5s 

Siebold,  Dr  Ed.  C  J  v,  Zuf  Lehre  von  der  ktinstliche 
Fruhgeburt.    4to    Gottingen    2s 

Stilling,  Dr  B,  Unterauchungen  uber  die  Functionen 
des  Kuckenmarks  and  der  Nerven.  8vo  Leip- 
zig   9s 

Wagner,Prof.  Dr  Rud.  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  for 
Vorlesungen.  lstc  Abth.  Von  der  Empflndung 
nnd  Bewegung.    8to    Leipzig    7s  6d 

Zenneck,  Prof.,  Physikalisch-ehemisches  Holfsbuch. 
8vo    Berlin     12s  6d 

Zusammenstellung,  grosse,  uber  die  Krfifte  der  be- 
kannten  einfachen  Heil  und  Nahrungsmittel,  von 
Abu  Mohammed  Abdallah  ben  Ahmed  aus  Mala- 
ga, bekannt  unter  dem  Namen  Ebn  Baithar.  Aus 
d.  Arab,  tibersetzt  vom  Generalstabsarzt  etc,  Rit- 
ter,  Dr  Jos.  v.  Sontheimer.  2r  Bd  8vo  Stutt- 
gart 3/ 18s 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,   AND 
PHILOLOGY. 

Dante  Alishieri's  ryrische  Gedichte.  TJebersetzt 
von  K  L  Kannegiesser  und  K  Witte.  2te  Auf- 
lage  lster  Theil :  Text :  2ter  Theil :  Anmerkung- 
en.     12mo    Leipzig     12s 

Ertmuller,  ProC  Dr  L.  Der  Kreuzleich  und  der  Min- 
neleich  Heinrichs  von  Meissen,  genannt  Frauen- 
lob.    Programm.    4to    Zurich    2s 

,  PfafTentrug  und  Burgerzwist,  oder  die 

Kolner  Erbischofe  Konrad  von  Hochstetten  1240 
—1261  und  Engelbert  von  Falkenburg  1261— 
1272.  Nach  der  Cronica  der  hilliger  stat  van 
Collen  von  1499  bearbeitet.    8vo    Zurich    2s1 6d 

Gervinus,  G  G,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der 
poetischen  Nationnl-literatur  der  Deutsehcn.  8vo 
Leipzig    7s 

Grammaire  des  Grammaires,  ou  analyse  raison- 
nee  des  meilleurs  traites  sur  la  langue  iranoaise, 
par  Ch  P  Girault-Duvivier.  10  edition,  entiere- 
ment  revue,  etc,  par  A  Lemaire.  2  vols  8vo 
Paris     14s 

Hartmann  von  Aue,  der  arme  Heinrich,  zu  vorles- 
ungen u.  zum  schulgebrauch,  mit  einem  wdrter- 
buch  herausgeg.  von  Dr  W  Muller.  8vo  Gdt- 
tingen    2s  6d 

Handworterbuch  der  ncugriechischen  und  deutschen 
Sprache.    2  vols     lGmo     Leipzig    4s  6d 


Histoire  des  idees  litteraires  en  France  aux  diz-neu- 
vieme  siecle  et  de  leurs  origines  dans  lea  socles 
anterieurs :  par  A  Michiels.  2  vols  8vo  Paris 
15s 

Jordan,  J  P.  Grammatik  der  wendisch«serbischeB 
Sprache  in  der  Oberlausitz.    8vo    Prag    5s 

Keherin,  Jos,  Grammatik  der  neuhoch-deutscnen  - 
Sprache  nach  Jacob  Grimms  deutscher  Grammatik. 
2r  Thl :  Syntax,  lste  Abtheil :  Syntax  des  einfa- 
chen Satzes.    8vo    Leipzig    3s  6d 

Krafft,  Alb,  Die  arabischen,  persischen  und  turk- 
ischen  Handschriften  der  orientalischen  Akade- 
mie  zu  Wien,  beschrieben.     8vo    Wien     I2s 

Lexique  roman,  ou  dictionnaire  de  la  langue  des 
troubadours.  Par  M  Raynouard.  Tome  IV  (L 
— P)    8vo    Paris     16s 

Pott,  Prof.  Dr.  Aug  Frid,  de  Borussio-J^thuanicae 
tarn  in  Sclavicis  quam  Letticis  Unguis  principatu 
Commentatio  II.     4to    Halis  Saxon    4s 

Schlegel,  A  W  de,  ISssais  litteraires  et  historiques. 
8vo    Bonn     15s 

Tiddsskrift  for  Litteratur  og  Kritif.  Udgivet  af  F  C 
Petersen.  4de  Aarg  12  Hefte  8vo  Kjobenhavn 
21s 

Thun,  L  G  v,  Ueber  den  gegenwirtigen  Stand  der 
bohmischen  Literatur.     8vo    Prag    3s  6d 

Wuttke,  H,  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Universit&ten. 
I  1842    8vo    Leipzig    4s  6d 

NATURAL   HISTORY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Agassiz,  Prof,  etc,  Dr  L,  Monographic  d'Echino- 

dermes  vivans  et  fosses.    3e  Livr    Neuchatel 

35s  each. 
,  Etudes  critiques  sur  ies  Moilusques  fos- 

siles.    2e  Livr    4to    Neuchatel    3/  10s 
Bericht,  amtlicher,    fiber  die    19te   Versammlung 

deutscher  Naturforscher.  4tc£Braunschweigl3s  Cd 
Corda,  A  C  I,  Icones  fungorum  hucusque  cognito- 

rum.    TomV    Fol  Pragae    2/ 4s 
Geinitz,  Dr  H  B,  Charakteristik  der  Schichten  und 

Petrefacten   des    sachsisch-bohmischen    KreicTe- 

gebirges.    4to    Dresden    31s  6d 
Hartig,  Dr  T,  Neue  Theorie  der  Befhichtung  der 

Pflanzcn.    4to   Brunsw    6s 
Histoire  naturelle  des  Ammonites.  Par  F  V  RaspaH. 

8vo    Paris    12s 
Koninck,  Prof,  Dr  L  de,  Description  des  Animaux 

fossiles  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  terrain  houiller  de 

la  Belgique.    Livr  1  a  3    4to  Liege     17s 
Lindenberg,  J  B  G,  Species  Hephataricum.    Part  II 
— IV.      Jungermannieae.     PlagiochOa    5to    Bon- 

nae    25s 
Littrow,  Dr  C  L  v,  Erlauterungen  zu  J  J  v  Littrow's 

Vorlesungen  uber  Astronomie.    Wien    5s 
Muller,  J,  Ueber  denglatten  Haides  Aristoteles  und 

uber  die  Verschiedenheiten  unter  den  Haifischen. 

Fol    Berlin     10s 
Schiodte,  J  C,Generaog  Species  af  Danmarks  Eleu- 

therata.  lste  Bind,  2den  Deel.    Kjobenhavn    17s 
TchihatchofT,  Pierre  de,  Coup  d'ceil  sur  la  constitu- 
tion geologique  des  provinces    meridionales  du 

Royanme  de  Naples.    Suivi  de  quelques  notions 

sur  Nice  et  ses  environs.    8vo    Berlin    9s 
Tidskrift,  naturhistorisk,  udgivet  ef  Henrik  Kroyer. 

2die  Binds,  6te  Hcefle    8vo    Kjobenhavn  2s  6d 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Correspondance  de  Marguerite  d'Autriche  Duchesse 

de  Panne,  avec  Philippe  II,  publies  par  Baron  de 

Reiffenberg.     8vo  Bruxelles    32s 
Documens  historiques,  ou  discours  de  M  le  Marquis 

de  Dreax-Breze ;  par  A  Delaforest.     2  vols   8vo 

Paris     15s 
Galeria  pitoresca  da  historia  Portugueza.  8vo  Paris 

10s 
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Gervais,  Dr  Ed,  Politische  Geschichte  Deutchlaads 
unter  der  Regeirung  der  Kaiser  Heinrich  V  und 
LotharHI.    2rThl    8vo    Leipzig     lls6d 

Histoire  des  Frangais,  par  de  Sismondi.  Tome 
XXVIII    8to    Paris    8s    Vellum  paper  12s. 

Kugler,  Franz,  Geschichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 
Gezeichnef  von  Adolph  Menzel.  Royal  8vo 
Leipzig    31s  6d 

Ludwig  von  Bay  era,  Walhalla's  Genossen,  geachild- 
ert.    8vo    Munchen    7s 

Muller,  Dr  F  H,  Die  deutschen  St&mme  und  ifare 
Furstcn.  3r  Thl.  De  deutschen  Staxnrae  in 
dem  karolingischen  Rciche.    8vo  Berlin    9s 

Novus  Codex  diplomaticns  Brandenburgensis.  Ge- 
schichte der  geistlichen  Stiftungen,  &c,  der  Mark 
Brandenburg.  Bearbeitet  ▼  Dr  A  F  Reidel.  2 
vols    8vo    Berlin    2/ 8s 

Ndscheler,  David,  Geschichte  des  Schweizerlands.  Ir 
B    8vo    Hamburg    9s  6d 

Palacky,  Fr,  Ueber  Formelbucher,  zunachst  in  Be- 
zug  auf  bohmische  Geschichte.  lste  Lief  4to 
Prag    4s 

Scriptores  exteri  saeculi  XVI,  historiae  Ruthenicae, 
edit.  A  de  Starczewski.  Vol  II  8vo  Berolini 
15s 

Schott,  Alb.,  Die  deutschen  colonien  in  Piemont,  ihr 
land,  ihre  mundart,  und  herkunft.  8vo  Tu- 
bingen   9s 

Varnhagen  von  Ense,  K  A,  Denkwurdigkeiten. 
Neue  Folge,  2r  Bd    8vo    Leipzig    15s 

Varne,  Car  Ed,  De  statu  Aegypti  provinciae  Ro- 
manae  primo  et  secundo  post  Christum  natum 
saeculis.    Gottingae    5s 

Vies  des  peintres,  sculpteurs  et  architectes  j  par 
Giorgio  Vasari;  trad,  par  Leclanche,  et  com- 
ments es  par  Jeanron.  10  Volumes  8vo  Paris 
3/  3s 

Wilhelmi,  K,  Island,  Hvitramannaland  Gronland 
und  Vinland,  oder  der  Norrmanner  Leben  auf 
Island  und  Gronland  und  deren  Fahrten  nach 
America  schon  uber  500  Jahre  vor  Columbus. 
8vo    Heidelberg    7s 

GEOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  AND  TRAVELS. 

Description  de  l'Armenie,  la  Perse  et  la  Mesopota- 
mia ;  1  partie  :  geographie,  geologic,  monumens 
anciens  et  modernes,  moeurs  et  coutumes,  par  Ch 
Texier.     1  Livr    Folio    Paris    20s 

^"orbiger,  Dr  Alb.,  Handbuch  der  alten  Geographic, 
aus  den  Quelle n  bearbeitet.  Ir  Bd.  Historische 
Einleitung  und  mathematische  und  physische 
Geographie  der  Alten.    8vo    Leipzig    21s 

Lewald,  A,  Malerisches  Reischandbuch  durch 
Deutschlandund  die  angranzenden  Gegeaden.  2 
Theile.     12mo    Stuttgart.    21s 

Moller,  Dr  J  H,  Geographisch-statisches  Handwor- 
terbuchiiberalle  Theile  der  Erde.  2r  Bd  lste 
Abtheil  L— Q.    8vo    Gotha    5s 

Numismatiquc  de  la  Gaule  Narbonnaisc,  par  L.  de 
laSaussaye.    4to    Paris.    30s 

Ptolemaei,  Claudii,  Geographiae  libri  octo.  Graece 
et  latine  ad  codicum  manuscriptorum  iidem  edid. 
Prof.  Dr  F  G  Wilberg  &  C  H  F  Grashofio.  Fasc 
III  librum  tertium  cont.    4to    Kssendiae    5s  6d 

Recherches  sur  la  priority  de  la  decouverte  des  pays 
situes  sur  la  cote  occidentale  d'Afrique,  par  De 
Santarem.  8vo  Paris.  Price  without  the  Atlas. 
10s. 

Russegger,  Bergrath,  etc,  Jos,  Reisen  in  Europa, 
Asien  u.  Afrika,  unternommen  in  den  Jahren 
1835  bis  1841.     Ir  Bd     Reise  in  Griechenland, 

'  Unteregypten,  &c,  1836.  Ir  Thl  2te  Abtheil. 
8vo    Stuttgart     4s  6d 

Trois  ans  de  promenade  en  Europe  et  en  Asie,  par 
Stanislas  Bellanger.    2  vols    8vo    Paris     I5s 


Voyage  autour  du  monde  sur  la  frigate  hi  Venus 
pendant  lea  annees  1836 — 1839,  par  Thouars 
Tome  Vn  (Physique,  par  (J  de  Tusson.  Tome 
H)    8vo    Paris    9s 

Voyage  au  pole  sud  et  dans  POceanie  sur  les  cor- 
vettes l'Astrolabe  et  la  Zelec,  execute  pendant  les 
annees  1837,  1838,1839,  1840,  sous  le  command** 
ment  de  M  J  Dumont-Durville.  Histoire  du 
voyage,  par  M  Du  Mont  dTJrville.  Tome  IH 
8vo    Paris    3s    Large  paper    6s 

Wakhoucht,  Tsarevitch,  Description  geographique 
de  la  G6orgie,  par  M  Brosset,  (Georgian  and 
French)     St  Petersburg    18s 

Wappaus,  Dr  J  E,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  geogra- 
phischen  Entdeckungen  der  Portugiesen  uuler 
HeinrichdemSeefahrer.*  IsterTheil  Untersuch- 
ungen uber  die  Negerlander;  der  Araber,  und 
uber  den  Seehandel  der  Itahener,  Spanier  und 
Portugiesen  im  Mittelalter.  8vo.  Gottingen. 
7s 

CLASSICAL    PHILOLOGY    AND    LITERATURE,  ORIEN* 
TAL  LANGUAGES)  ETC. 

Aboul  F6da,  IsmaSl,  Geographie  en  arabe,  publiee 
d'apres  deux  manuscrits  du  musee  britannique  de 
Londres,  par  Charles  Schier.  Edition  autogra- 
phiee.    I  Livr  Lithogr  FoL    Dresden     15s 

Alii  Ispahanensis  liber  cantilenarum.  Edidit  J  G 
L  Eosegarten.  1  Tom  1  Fasc  3  4to  Greifsw 
7s 

Apuleii,  L,  Opera  Omnia.  Edidit  Dr  G  F  HOde- 
brand.  2  Partes.  Prolegomena  et  metamorpho- 
seon  libros.  Florida,  de  Deo  Socratis,  de  dogmate 
Platonis,  de  mundo  libros,  Aselepium,  Apologiam, 
Fragmenta  et  Indicis  cont.    8vo  Lipsiae    2/  5s 

Arneth,  Prof.  Jos,  Synopsis  nummorum  antiquorum 
qui  in  Museo  Caesareo  Vindobonensi  adservan- 
tur.  Pars  H  20s  8vo  The  2  vols  30s  V»- 
dobonae    Edition  in  4to.    21  5s 

Bernhardt,  Han.,  Larcoon  sive  Hermesius  et  Perro- 
nius.    8vo    Bonnae 

Bonitz,  Herra,  Observationes  criticae  in  Aristotelis 
libros  metaphysicos.    8vo    Berolini    3s  6d 

Calpurnii  Siculi,  T,  Eclogae. '  Recensuit  C  E  Glae- 
ser.    8vo    Gottingae    3s  6d 

Ciceronis,  M  Tullii,  Orationes  selectae  duodecim. 

Edidit  Dr  J  N  Madvig.    8vo    Hauniae    4s  6d 

Ciceronis,  Tullii,  M,  De  legibus  libri  tree.  Recen- 
suit Joh.  Bakius.    8vo    Leyde    25s 

Devarii,  Mattaaei,  Liber  de  graecae  linguae  particu- 
lis.  Edidit  Reinholdus  Klotz.  Vol  II.  Sect  II. 
Lipsiae    2  vols    8vo    27s 

Doederlein,  Ludwig,  Handbuch  der  lateinischen  Ety- 
mologie.    8vo    Leipzig    4s  6d 

Geppert,  Dr  Ph  C  E,  Die  Goiter  und  Heroen  der 
alten  Welt.    8vo    Leipzig     10s 

Leonis  Grammatici  Chronographia.  Ex  recogni- 
tione  Imman.  Bekkeri.  Bonnae.'  8vo  12s 
Fine  paper,  18s 

*»*  Forms  a  new  volume  of  the  Corpus  scriptarum 
historiae  Byzantinae. 

Lepsius,  Dr  Richajd,  Ueber  die  Tyrrhenischen  Pe- 
lasger  in  Etrurien  und  uber  die  Verbreitung  des 
Italischen  MQnzsystems  von  Etrurien  aus.  Zwei 
Abhandlungen.    8vo    Leipzig     Us  6d 

,Dr  R,  paldographie  als  Mittel  fur  die  Sprach- 


forschung.    2te  Ausg.    8vo    Leipzig    3s  6d 
Pellegrino,  Dr  D,  Andentungen  uber  den  ursprung- 

lichen  Religionaunterricht  der  romischen  Patricier 

und  Plebejer.    8vo    Leipzig    3s  6d 
Platonis  Opera  omnia.    Edidit  G  Stallbaum.     Vol 

IX.  Sect  III.  Ets.  titulo  :  Platonis  PhUebus.  8vo 

Gothae    5s 
—Opera  quae  feruntur  omnia.    Recogn.    Io 
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Georg.  Batterns,  fa.  Caspar  OrelMus,  Avg.  Ouil. 

Wincklemannus.  Pars  II.  Scholia. — Glossarimn. 

— Onomasticum. — Indices.    4to.    Turici    21  5s 
Prometheus  und  sera  Mythenkreis.    Mit  Beziehung 

•of  die  Gesehichte  der  griechischen  Philosophic, 

Poesie  and  Kunst.    8vo    Leipzig    13s  6d 
Riehter,  Dr  Jul.,  Die  Vertheiluiig  der  Rotten  unter 

die  Schauspieler  der  griechischen  Tragoedie.  Ber- 
lin   2s  6d 
Schellingii,  Herm,  De  Solonis  Legibus  apod  Orato- 

res  Atticoe.    8vo    Berolini    3s  6d 
Seaecae,  L  Annaei,  Opera.    Edidit  C  R  Fickert. 

Vol  I.  Et  s.  titulo.  Seaecae  ad  Locilium  epistola"- 

rnm  moraliom  libri  XX.    8vo    Lipsiae    20s 
Sophokles  Aias.    Deutsch  in  den  Versmaasten  des 

Originals,  yon  Ad.  Scholl.    8ro    Berlin    6s 
8ttphani,  Dr.  Lndotf,  Der  Kamp  zwischen  Theseus 

und  Mi&otauroa.      Imp  Fol     Vel  Pap  boards. 

Leipzig    30s 
Teufiel,  W  8,  Charakteristik  des    Horaz.      8vo 

Leipzig    4s 
Todtenbueh,  das,  der  Aegypter  nach  dem  hierogly- 

pbischen  Papyrus  in  Turin,  herausgeg.  vora  Prof 

Dr  R  Lepsius.    Imp  4to    Leipzig    2/  12s  6d 
Ueber  die  Antigone  des  Sophokles,  und  ihre  Dars- 

telhng  auf  dem  Konigl.    Schlosstheater  yon  A» 

Bockh,  £  H  Toelken,  Fr.  Forster.    12rao    Berlin 

2s  <U 
Ueber  Sophokles  Antigone  and  ihre  Darstellung  auf 

dem  dentschen  Theater.     12mo    Leipzig    2s 
Wex,  Dr  F  C,  Beitrage  zur  Kritik,  von  Tacitus 

Agricoia,    4to    Schwerin     Is  6d 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  heraus- 

gegeben  von  Christ.  Lassen.    4ter  Band,     lster 

Heft.    8to    Bonn    8s  6d 
Zimmermann,  6  F,  Terenz  und  Menander.     4to 

Clausthal     Is  6d 

BELLES   LBTTRES,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  AMD  THE 
DRAMA. 

L'Amkml  de  Bretagne,  roman  par  £.  Menard.  2 
vols    8vo    Pans    15s 

Bfbliothek  der  gesammten  dentschen  National-Liter- 
atur — Die  Arthur-Sage  und  die  Mahrchen  des 
rothen  Bucks  von  Hergest,  Herausgeg.  von  San 
Marte  (A  Schultz).  4to  Quedlinburg  9s  Vel- 
lum paper,  10s  6d 

Chansons  et  poesies  de  Desaugiers.  Edition  elze- 
virienne.     12mo    8vo    Paris    3s  6d 

Etudes  sur  la  Bretagne.  Alienor,  prieure  de  Lok- 
Maria.  Regne  de  Henri  I V,  par  Pitre-Chevalier. 
2  vols    8vo    Paris     15s 

Eulalie  Pontois ;  par  Fr.  Soulier  2  vols  8vo  Pa- 
ris    168 

Godwie  Castle.  Aus  den  Papieren  der  Herzogin- 
von  Nottingham.  3  Thle  4te  Aufl.  8vo  Bres- 
lau     16s 

Gutzkow,  Karl,  Dramatische  Werke.  It  Bd 
Richard  Savage — Werner,  Welt.  8vo  Leipzig 
7s  6d 

,Vermischte  Schriften,  lster,  2ter  Bd— I. 

OeffentlichesLebeninDeutschland.  1838—1842. 
II  Yermittelungen,  Kritiken,  &c.    Leipzig  13s  6d 

Ingemann,B  S,  Folkedands-Bifer  og  blandede  Digte. 
8vo    Kjobenhavn    4s 
^Jovialis,  Rapp,  Atellanen.     Dramatische  Arbeit  en. 
2te  Sammlung.     16mo    Stuttgart    7s 

Kotzebue's,  August  v,   Theater.     31r— 40r   Bd. 

.    16mo    Leipzig    12s    Price  of  forty,  21  12s  6d 

Lc  Foyer  de  l'opera,  moeurs  fashionables ;  par  H. 
de  Balzac,  Leon  Gozlam,  etc.  7  &  8.  8vo  Pa- 
ris 15s 

Les  derniers  jours  de  l'empire,  poeme  en  quatre 
chants.  L'ile  d'Elbe,  le  Retour,  Waterloo,  Sainte 
Hejene ;  par  Ch.  de  Massa*.     8vo     Paris    6s 


Les  ressoufees  de  Quinola,  eoaifctie  en  5  aetes;  pat 
Hde  Balzac.    8vo    Paris    6s 

Lorenz,  Wilhelmine,  Der  Prozess.  Roman.  3 
vols    12mo    Leipzig.     13s  6d 

Louis'  XV  et  la  societe  du  dix-huitteme  siede;  par 
M  Capefigue*  Tomes  I  et  II.  2  vols  8vo  Pa- 
ris   15s 

Marx,  Dr  K  F  H,  Erinnerungen  an  England.  8vo 
Braunschweig    7s  6d 

Memoires  de  deux  jeunes  mariees ;  par  H  de  Bal- 
zac.   2  vols    8vo    Paris     16s 

Monsieur  de  GoMoa.  Une  Passion,  par  Madame 
de  Cabisres.    2  vols    8vo    Paris  15s 

Mosen,  Jul.,  Der  Congress  von  Verona.  Ein  Ro- 
man.   2  vols    8vo    Berlin     18s 

Mugge,  T,  Gesammelte  Novellen.  3  vols  12mo 
Leipzig    21s 

Musius,  JKA,  Volksmarchen  der 'Dentschen. 
Prachtausgabe  in  einem  Bande.  Herausgegeben 
von  Julius  Ludwig  Klee.  Mit  Holzschntiten  nach 
Original-xeichnungen  von  R  Jordan,  G  Oster- 
wald,  L  Richter,  A  Schroter.  lste  und  2tc  Lief. 
Imp  8vo  Leipzig  Each  2s  The  complete  work 
will  form  20  parts. 

Oeuvres  de  George  Sand.  Nouv.  edit,  revue  par 
l'auteur.  Tome  III.  Valentine.  12kno  Paris 
3s  6d 

Paul  de  Kock,  La  grande  ville,  nouveau  tableau  de 
Paris,  eomique,  critique  et  philosophique.  1  livr 
8vo  Paris  The  work  will  be  published  in  2  vols, 
or  52  Livraisons.    Price  31s  6d 

Nibelungen  Noth,  der,  illustirt  mit  Holzschnitten 
nach  Zeichnungen  von  J  Schnorr  u.  Neureuther. 
Die  Bearbeit.  des  Textes  von  Dr  G  Pfizer.  6 
Parts.    4to    Stuttgart  u.  Tubingen    Each  3s 

San-Marte,  Gross-Polens  Nationalsagen,  Mahrchen 
u.  Legenden  und  Lokalsagen  des  Grossherzog- 
thums  Posen.     Is  Heft.    8s    Bromberg    Is  6d 

Tarnow,  Fanny,  Heinrich  yon  England  und  seine 
Sonne.     2  vols     8vo    Leipzig     13s  6d 

Tschabuschnigg,  Adolf  Hitter  v.,  Ironie  des  Lebens. 
Lovelle.    2  vols    2te  Ausg    8vo.    Wien    9s 

Wangenheim,  F.  Th.,  Vierzig  Jahre  eines  Kerker-t 
meisters.    2  vols    8vo    Leipzig    9s 

Wolff,  DrOLB,  Poetischer  Hausschatz  des  dent- 
schen Volkes,  Slc.    Supplementband.    8vo    2s  6d 

FINE  ARTS,   ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

Burckhardt,  Jac,  Die  Kunstwerke  der  Belgischen 
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Art.  1. — Schiller's  Leben,  GetstesentwicJce- 
lung,  und  Werkt  im  Zusammenhang. 
(Schiller's  Life,  Mind-development,  and 
Works  in  Connection).  By  Dr.  Karl 
Hoffmeister.  Bak:  Stuttgard.  1837 — 
1842. 

There  is  a  steady  determination  apparent  in 
this  very  voluminous  "work.  We  can  see 
that  Dr.  Hoffmeister  resolved  not  to  err  on 
the  side  of  incompleteness :  that  his  sins,  at 
any  rate,  should  not  be  those  of  omission. 
The  big  book  shot  up  its  first  germ  in  1837, 
and  from  that  period  to  within  a  very  few 
rhonths  did  it  go  on  increasing,  till  the  read- 
ing public  must  hare  feared  that,  like  the 
Bonassus,  it  would  never  attain  its  proper 
growth.  The  sundry  little  notices  which 
the  publisher  gave  to  his  readers  on  the  paper 
covers  of  successive  parts  (Litferungen)  show 
that  he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  length 
of  time  their  patience  would  endure.  An 
assurance  or  an'  apology  was  occasionally 
thrown  out,  to  keep  hope  alive ;  and  as  far 
back  as  1839  did  the  author  himself  vouch 
for  a  speedy  completion.  But  what  with  one 
mischance  and  another,  the  epoch  of  perfec- 
tion did  not  arrive  till  1842 ;  and  here  we 
have  five  as  bulky  volumes  as  ever  were  filled 
with  substantial  matter  and  Gothic  type.  If 
the  German  has  a  propensity  to  book-making, 
he  satisfies  it  in  a  manner  not  at  all  like  that 
of  the  Englishman.  A  wide  margin,  wide 
spaces  between  the  lines,  -are  the  helps  of 
which  the  Briton  avails  himself  when  he 
would  spin  out  his  customary  three  volumes : 
but  not  so  the  German  when  he  would  man- 
ufacture his  five  or  six:  small  is  his  margin, 
-and  close  are  his  fine*.  &  is  by  adding  to ' 
to*,  xxx.  90 


the  bulk  of  his  matter,  not  by  diminishing  its 
density,  that  he  achieves  bis  task ;  and  i?  he 
gives  his  public  the  same  thought  over  and 
over  again,  he  is  at  any  rate  so  far  conscien- 
tious that  he  gives  reading  enough  for  his 
money. 

We  would  not  exactly  call  Dr.  Hoffmeister 
a  book-maker :  we  will  believe  that,  burning 
with  a  true  German  enthusiasm  for  his  idol, 
he  thinks  he  cannot  spend  too  long  a  time 
in  his  worship ;  but  still  a  little  of  the  spirit 
of  abbreviation  would  not  have  been  mis- 
placed. Dr.  Hoffmeister  has  no  notion  of 
condensation.  In  the  many  materials  which 
he  has  for  a  complete  life  of  Schiller,  some 
of  which  were  obtained  privately  through  an 
intimacy  with  the  poet's  family ;  in  the  va- 
rious correspondences  and  less  perfect  bio- 
graphies ;  he  does  not  see  stuff  wherefrom  he 
must  distil,  but  massy  fragments  that  he  must 
keep  together  in  their  own  undiminished  big- 
ness, that  his  Babel  may  tower  to  gigantic 
height.  Schiller's  letters  to  Gothe,  to  W. 
Humboldt,  to  Dalberg;  the  history  of  his 
flight  from  Stuttgard  by  Streicher ;  his  life 
by  Doring,  Carlyle,  and  Frau  von  Wolzogen ; 
contribute  vast  quantities  of  matter  to  a  book, 
which  is  further  increased  by  Dr.  Hoffmeis- 
ter's  very  elaborate  criticisms  on  Schiller's 
works,  and  his  constant  illustrations  of  them, 
one  by  another,  winch  he  gives  with  all  the 
prolixity  of  a  Dutch  commentator  on  a  La- 
tin classic.  Every  work,  large  or  small,  is 
to  illustrate  some  particular  phase  in  Schil- 
ler's mind  or  feelings  5  every  play  offers  the 
laborious  task  of  finding  a  parallel  idea  in  a 
lyric  poem  or  a  novel  5  and  when  we  see  the 
number  of  threads  which  Dr.  Hoffmeister 
has  collected,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  ad- 
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mire  most,  the  industry  that  found  them,  or 
the  ingenuity  that  tied  them  together.  Had 
Schiller  been  a  whit  less  important  than  he  is 
in  the  history  of  his  country's  literature,  Dr. 
Hoffmeister'a  book  would  have  been  absolutely 
intolerable :  but  as  he  reached  to  a  pinnacle 
of  eminence  rarely  attained  by  writers  in  a 
modern  age,  as  his  appearance  was  one  of  the 
greatest  phenomena  which  the  modern  world 
has  seen,  we  accept  the  book  with  thankful- 
ness, and  suppress  a  yawn  while  we  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations.  Besides,  Dr.  Hoff- 
meister  has  been  most  prolix  in  that  part  of 
his  work  in  which,  above  all  others,  minute- 
ness is  most  pardonable :  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Schiller's  mind.  If  he 
has  gone  too  far  in  his  illustrations,  and  has 
occasionally  attached  too  much  importance 
to  some  trifling  manifestations,  still  the  acu- 
men he  has  shown  in  making  out  a  psycho- 
logical history  from  the  roost  scattered  mate- 
rials cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The 
events  of  Schiller's  life  were  already  pretty 
familiarly  known,  and  on  this  subject  there 
was  perhaps  little  of  importance  to  say ;  but 
a  complete  record  of  his  mental  progress,  of 
the  connection  between  the  external  and  the 
internal,  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  was 
reserved  for  the  pen  of  Dr.  HofTmeister ;  and 
there  are  not  many  who  could  have  per- 
formed so  well  a  task  so  difficult.  He  has  a 
real  genius  for  organization,  and  has  been 
able  to  reduce  all  tbe  writings  of  Schiller 
into  a  perfect  system  :  to  point  out  a  plan 
for  each  of  them,  and  assign  the  cause  of  its 

gowth.    The  only  question  is,  whether  he 
is  not  carried  the  spirit  of  systemizing  too 
far,  and  been  too  ready  to  assign  a  serious 

Eurpose  to  some  little  effusion,  that  might 
ave  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  if,  in- 
deed, such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  the  sport- 
ive operations  of  the  mind.  The  results  of 
his  whole  investigation  he  has  summed  up  in 
a  masterly  manner  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  his  book;  and  this  chapter  we  recom- 
mend to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  tolera- 
bly familiar  with  Schiller's  writings,  and  who 
have  not  the  leisure  or  incliuation  to  digest 
the  whole  of  Dr.  HofFraeister's  bulky  tomes. 
There  are  but  few  in  this  country  who  will 
peruse  the  entire  work,  but  many,  we  are 
sure,  will  thank  us  for  pointing  out  a  mode 
of  attaining  tbe  psychological  result  with  a 
small  expenditure  of  trouble. 

Certainly,  if  there  be  one  literary  life  more 
fitted  for  psychological  study  than  another,  it 
is  the  life  of  Friedrich  Schiller,  which  was 
always  reflected  in  his  works,  in  spite  of  him* 
self.  However  he  might  try  to  reach  the 
purely  artistical  region,  to  render  his  works 
independent  <?f  his  own  impulses,  however 


he  might  feel  the  effects  of  a  Oothe  influence, 
and  however  he  might  succeed  for  a  time  in 
producing  that  distinctness  of  the  artist  from 
his  creations,  to  which  his  countrymen  give  the 
name  of  "  objectivity,"  still  the  man  Schiller 
always  forced  himself  upon  the  author  Schil- 
ler, and  the  rights  of  <4  subjectivity"  could 
never  be  wholly  set  aside.  The  stage  was 
the  pulpit  of  Schiller,  into  which  he  ascended 
and  expressed  his  own  convictions,  and  the 
history  of  those  convictions  is  the  history  of 
his  dramas.  Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  his 
intellectual  as  of  his  moral  culture.  Schil- 
ler's whole  life  was  a  course  of  education,  and 
the  extension  of  his  views  was  commensurate 
with  the  appearance  of  his  poems.  He 
started  with  a  limited  cultivation,  and  en- 
larged it  with  difficulty ;  his  mighty  genius 
did  not  flash  forth  at  once,  but  a  strenuous  ex- 
ertion of  the  will  was  requisite  for  its  pro- 
gress. Ill-fortune  and  ill-health  combined  to 
check  his  career,  but  he  defied  both  adversa- 
ries ;  he  fell  on  the  road  to  perfection,  which 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  since  his  tra- 
gedy of  ( Demetrius,'  left  unfinished,  was 
expected  to  be  the  highest  of  his  productions. 
If  a  familiarity  with  those  collisions  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  tragedy,  which  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  conquest  of  an  (Edipus 
by  his  fate,  of  an  Antigone  by  the  civil  law, 
be  the  right  education  for  a  tragedian*,  cer- 
tainly Schiller  was  most  fitly  trained  for  the 
position  Dr.  Hoflmeister  assigns  to  him,  that 
of  the  tragedian  par  excellence  of  modern 
times.  Mr.  Carlyle's  biography  of  Schiller 
has  already  elhibited  to  us  the  author's  works 
in  connection  with  his  life,  but  many  materi- 
als have  been  furnished  since  that  was  writ- 
ten, and  lacuna,  which  have  been  inevitably 
left  by  the  English  biographer,  ase  filled  up 
by  the  'more  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  HofF- 
meifter.* 

The  beginning  of  Schiller's  career  was 
most  distinctly  marked  by  his  education  at 
the  military  school,  where  he  was  placed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  of  whom  his 
father  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  favourite. 
SchilleT  had  in  his  boyhood  felt  an  ardent 
longing  for  the  theological  profession.  His 
disposition  was  naturally  a  religious  one,  and 
remained  so  in  after  life,  as  might  be  seen 
from  his  earnestness  and  bis  exaltation  above 
earthly  considerations  in  spite  of  the  hetero- 
doxy of  his  maturer  years.  It  was  with  a 
painful  effort  that  he  tore  himself  from  bis 
early  predilections,  and  it  was  only  the  con* 
sideration  that  he  was  performing  a  duty  to 
his  parents,  that  induced  him  to  submit  to  a 
regimen  so  uncongenial  to  his  temperament  as 
that  of  the  military  school.  The  duke  seems 
to  have  been  a  worthy  sort  of  man  enough, 
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and  his  name  is  perhaps  execrated  more 
than  it  deserves,  from  his  having  been  the 
persecutor  of  one  whose  name  is  honoured  by 
all  who  speak  the  German  language.  But 
the  duke  was  a  man  of  rule  and  precision, 
and  such  a  man  was  of  all  others  the  most 
unfit  to  manage  Friedrich  Schiller,  who  in 
his  youth  was  impatient  of  restraint,  and  in 
whom,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  organ  of 
order  never  greatly  predominated.  All  was 
narrow  in  the  Stuttgard  school.  To  his  mind 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  barrier,  against 
which  he  delighted  to"  kick.  He  could  only 
snatch  at  German  poetry  as  Pelham  did  at 
Pope's -^ Essay  on  Man,'  when  at  Eton;  the 
works  of  his  own  language  were  a  sort  of 
contraband  under  the  dominion  of  the  French* 
ified  duke ;  but  therefore  had  German  poetry 
the  greater  relish.  Klopstock,  afler wards 
lightly  esteemed,  was  then  a  favourite ;  \Jz 
and  nailer  were  delightful.  They  were  not 
tiie  most  natural  authors  in  the  world,  but  so 
much  the  better ;  they  were  sentimental,  and 
they  seemed  to  nourish  the  feeling  he  har- 
boured for  a  freedom  from  his  prison.  The 
description  of  this  school  is  curious  as  a 
record  in  itself,  and  also  as  showing  the  sort 
of  discipline  which  our  tragedian  had  to  en- 
dure. 

"  Friedrich  Schiller,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
at  the  end  of  1772,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year,  entered  the  military  semina- 
ry, with  the  design  of  studying  jurisprudence; 
but  he  did  not  begin  his  legal  studies  till  1774, 
pursuing  in  the  first  year  the  ancient  tongues, 
and  being  instructed  in  French,  -geography,  his- 
tory, and  the  elements  of  the  mathematics. 

"  The  institution  to  which  our  young  friend 
now  belonged  was  then  only  in  progress,  and 
did  not  attain  till  afterwards  a  more  firm  and 
perfect  organization.*  All  the  pupils  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  or  rather  castes,  of  which 
the  noble  class  was  chiefly  composed  of  officers' 
sons,  and  the  lower  class  of  the  children  of  pri- 
vate soldiers.  The  former  were  called  Cava- 
liers, the  latter  Eleven  (pupils).  Afterwards, 
when  the  total  number  amounted  to  300,  each 
of  these  classes  was  every  half  year  measured 
out  and  divided,  mostly  by  the  duke  himself,  in 
what  was  called  the  Ranfirsaal.  The  fifty 
tallest  formed  the  first  division,  the  following 
fifty  the  second,  and  the  remaining  fifty  the  third. 
Every  one  of  these  was  quartered  in  a  separate 
dormitory.  At  first  even  the  superintendents 
were  sergeants,  and  these  exercised  such  an  au- 
thority that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  breathe 
in  their  presence ;  but  when,  afterwards,  a  cap- 
tain with  two  sub-officers  were  set  over  each  of 
the  six  divisions,  and  each  of  the  two  classes  was 
put  under  a  major,  while  the  whole  academy 


*  Though  we  have  called  it  the  Stuttgard  school, 
It  was  daring  Schiller's  scholarship  that  it  was  first 
saored  to  Stuttgard. 


was  under  a  colonel  (then  Von  Seeger),  this 
reiguof  terror  was  gradually  litigated. 

"  The  Eleven  were  generally  made  artists  and 
handicraftsmen,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
stucco-makers,  gardeners,  musicians,  and  even 
tailors  and  shoemakers ;  but  soon  all  the  sciences, 
with  the  exception  of  theology,  were  adopted 
into  the  institution :  last  of  all,  medicine.  Fifty 
professors  and  teachers  were  gradually  appointed, 
and  the  pupils,  according  to  the  scientific  or  tech- 
nical objects  of  their  studies,  were  separated  into 
twenty-four  divisions,  of  which  the  jurists  formed 
the  first,  the  military  the  second,  the  financiers 
the  third,  the  medical  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  institution  combined  a  trade  school,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  academy  for  art,  a  school  for  cadets, 
an  university,  and,  in  short,  nearly  all  the  classes 
of  instruction  which  in  our  time  are  divided 
among  separate  establishments. 

"  The  military  form  prevailed  throughout  this 
artistically  constructed  state.  The  word  of  com- 
mand, '  march !'  led  the  pupils  to  the  breakfast* 
room,  where  'haltl'  was  heard;  at  the  call 
'front!'  they  turned  to  the  board;  at  the  order 
'grace9  they  raised  their  folded  arms  to  their 
mouths;  and  then  at  a  given  sign  drew  their 
stools  with  a  thundering  noise  to  the  table.  In 
a  similar  manner,  a  symmetrical  order  was  ap- 
pointed for  their  entrance  into  the  rooms  apjpro- 
}>riated  to  instruction.  The  relation  of  the  pro- 
essors  to  their  pupils  was  all  according  to  order. * 

Thus  was  the  freest  of  men  obliged  to  strut 
along  in  a  given  routine,  and  to  pursue  bit 
medical  studies,  which  do  not  otherwise  seem 
to  have  been  disagreeable  to  him,  according 
to  the  word  of  command.  Schiller  had  in 
his  boyhood  been  of  a  daring  character,  like 
his  own  Karl  Moor ;  and  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  on  the  appearance  of  Gothe's  GUx 
von  Berlichingen,  he  felt  an  interest  at  be- 
holding the  old  club-law  struggling  against 
modern  restraint.  Heretical  as  it  may  be  to 
us  Englishmen,  his  dislike  of  Shakspeare  at 
this  period  was  not  more  wonderful.  The 
succession  of  comic  to  tragic,  in  the  plays  of 
our  immortal  dramatist,  seemed  to  the  boy 
Schiller  to  betoken  a  strange  want  of  feeling. 
The  quality  in  Shakspeare,  which  Schlegel 
afterwards  called  "  irony,"  was  the  reverse  of 
attractive  for  one  who  loved  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, and  whose  tendency  was  thoroughly  po- 
lemic. Even  when  this  polemic  tendency  had  - 
completely  subsided,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  really  reverenced  Shakspeare.  If  he  had, 
he  would  scarcely  have  sought  to  improve  the 
witches  in  his  version  of  Macbeth. 

He  went  through  his  medical  studies  with 
more  credit  than  might  have  been  expected, 
obtained  an  appointment  as  physician  to  a  re- 
giment, and  wrote  a  treatise  ( On  the  Connex- 
ion between  the  animal  and  spiritual  Nature 
of  Man,'  which  was  considered  a  superior 
work  of  the  sort.  This  treatise  is  important 
in  a  history  of  Schiller's  culture,  as  it  is  in  ira- 
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mediate  conjunction  with  the  materialism  of 
his  youthful  period:  a  materialism  which  even 
in  later  days,  when  he  became  a  disciple  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  did  not  entirely  for- 
sake him,  but  formed  a  kind  of  counteraction 
against  the  "  categorical  imperative"  of  the 
Konigsberg  philosopher.  In  this  treatise, 
Schiller  set  forth  that  it  is  equally  one-sided 
and  fallacious  to  seek  for  man  solely  in 
his  body  or  solely  in  his  mind.  If  our  body 
is  unhealthy,  the  fact  is  communicated  to  our 
minds  by  pain ;  and  in  the  contrary  case  we 
feel  pleasure.  Thus  we  learn  to  choose  one 
state  and  avoid  the  other,  and  our  will  is  im- 
pelled to  action.  It  is  next  shown  that  the 
animal  feelings  awaken  the  mental  life,  and 
give  the  first  impulse  to  its  expression.  The 
mental  feelings,  that  is,  those  which  arise  from 
our  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  are  accom- 
panied by  the  animal  feelings,  which  the  au- 
thor proves  by  the  action  of  mental  joy  or  sor- 
row on'  the  corporeal  machine,  and  the  reci- 
procal action  of  the  body  on  the  mind.  As 
mental  agitations  are  accompanied  by  certain 
external  phenomena,  Schiller  considered  he 
found  a  hint  towards  the  foundation  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  physiognomy.  "  A  physiog- 
nomy, he  said,  "  of  organic  parts,  as  for  in- 
stance, referring  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
nose,  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  so  on,  is  per- 
haps not  impossible  j  but  it  cannot  make  its 
appearance  very  soon,  even  if  Lavater  should 
go  on  dreaming  through  ten  quarto  volumes." 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  throws  impor- 
tant light  on  the  first  great  work  of  Schiller, 
1  The  Robbers,9  which  was  composed  while 
he  was  at  the  military  school.  Schiller  had 
originally  been  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  his 
mother  was  of  an  exceedingly  religious  turn, 
and  a  prayer  written'  by  him,  and  published 
in  the  *  Swabian  Magazine9  in  the  year  1777, 
•hows  that  he  began  to  feel  that  contention  be- 
tween his  early  religion  and  the  scepticism  of 
his  age,  and  that  misery  at  the  loss  of  the  for- 
mer, which  he  afterwards  so  pathetically  de- 
scribed in  the  person  of  Julius  in  his  *  Philo- 
sophical Letters.*  The  French  materialists 
Sined  the  'ascendency  over  his  mind :  and 
us  we  find  the  youth,  who,  a  flew  years  be- 
fore, was  almost  broken-hearted  because  he 
could  not  become  a  clergyman,  step  forward 
as  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  priests,  catholic 
and  protestant.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
material  tendency  of  Schiller  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Franz  von  Moor  acquires  a  new  impor- 
tance. The  first  impression  on  the  reader  of 
'The  Robbers'  is,  that  this  character  is  a 
mere  villain :  a  sort  of  tragical  Blifil  opposed 
to  a  tragical  Tom  Jones:  that  Karl  is  the  fine 
daring  fellow  whom  Schiller  loves,  and  that 
Franz  is  merely  the  monster  whom  the  knight- 


errant  is  to  destroy .  ButDr.Hoflxneistervery 
properly  observes,  that  while  the,  heart  of 
Schiller  was  with  Karl,  his  head  was  with 
Franz.  While  the  evil  calculating  miscreant 
Franz  was  explaining  away  all  moral  obliga- 
tions by  deducing  them  from  physical  causes, 
his  creator  Schiller,  then  a  medical  student, 
was  showing  how  the  affections  of  the  mind 
were  caused  by  those  of  the  body.  If  the 
thundering  Karl  was  a  revolutionist,  Franz 
was  a  revolutionist  too,  and  one  of  the  true 
French  breed :  a  genuine  plant  of  the  '  Sys- 
teme  de  la  Nature.'  Though  they  seemed 
to  hate  each  other,  the  two  brothers  were  both 
in  a  tale.  There  was  Karl  with  his  immense 
Titanic  club  beating  down  the  edifice  of  mo- 
dern society,  and  roaring  forth  his  declama- 
tions against  civilized  man,  priests  and  princes; 
while  Franz  was  working  away  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building,  and  quietly  contriving  its 
downfall  When  the  two  met  in  Hades  they 
might  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
with  a  hug  of  reconciliation  have  exclaimed. 
"Brother,  brother,  we  were  both  in  the  wrong." 
Grave,  steady  people,  did  not  like  'The 
Robbers,'  and  no  wonder.  The  reconcilia- 
tion with  society  which  Karl  Moor  effects  by 
delivering  himself  up  to  justice,  does  not  in 
reality  turn  the  tendency  of  the  whole  piece, 
which  Dr.  Hoffmeister  is  acute  enough  not  to 
defend  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  little 
matter  what  the  robber  does  in  the  last  scene ; 
he  has  had  the  audience  with  him  throughout, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  has  had  the  author  with 
him,  who  uses  him  as  a  mouthpiece  whereby 
he  may  address  the  public.  An  observation 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  with  reference  to 
*  The  Robbers'  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  which  we  are  now  in  possession,  and  which 
were  probably  inaccessible  to  the  English 
biographer.  "One  charge  brought  against 
him,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  must  have  damped 
the  joy  of  literary  glory  and  stung  Schiller's 
pure  and  virtuous  mind  more  deeply  than  any 
other.  He  was  accused  of  having  injured  the 
cause  of  morality  by  his  work."  Now  in  the 
first  place  we  do  not  believe  that  the  accusa- 
tion wounded  him  in  the  least,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, we  do  not  think  that  his  mind  was  at 
this  particular  period  of  hi*  life  remarkably 
pure  and  virtuous.  His  expression  to  his 
friend  ScharfFenstein,  "  We  will  make  a  book 
that  must  be  absolutely  burnt  by  the  hang, 
man,"  shows  that  he  was  not  remarkably  thin- 
skinned  with  respect  to  charges  of  immorality  $ 
and  as  for  his  purity,  Dr.  Hoffmeister  has  taken 
great  pains  to  show  the  stormy  sensuality 
which  prevails  in  the  works  of  his  first  period, 
both  lyrical  and  dramatical.  Though  an  ido- 
later of  Schiller,  he  is  by  no  means  a  blind 
idolater ;  and  he  even  looks  upon  Amelia  in 
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'Tbt  Robberf  a*  a  very  equivocal  sort  of  per- 
sonage, and  thinks  that  the  delight  she  ex- 
Jresses  at  the  "  paradisiacal  feeling"  of  Karl 
Loor's  kisses  sounds  oddly  in  the  mouth  of  a 
maiden  lady.  "  Schiller's  love  at  that  time," 
says  the  sagacious  Hoffmeister,  "  was  a  sen- 
sual glow,  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  a 
boundless  imagination." 

The  Germans  of  the  last  century  were  not 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  books,  but  the  singular  ugliness  of  .the 
first  edition  of  '  The  Robbers'  seems  to  have 
astonished  even  them.  A  rampant  lion  glared 
on  the  title-page,  with  the  appropriate  motto, 
"  In  .Tyrannos."  In  a  subsequent  edition,  two 
lions  appeared,  one  of  which  was  tearing  the 
other  to  pieces.  "The  first  edition,"  says 
Schiller's  friend,  Scbarfienstein,  u  the  paper 
of  which  was  scarcely  better  than  blotting- 
paper,  looked  like  the  ballads  and  accounts  of 
murders  which  are  hawked  about  the  streets." 
Dr.  Hoffmeister  never  saw  this  first  edition ; 
but  as  he  saw  a  second  and  "  improved"  one, 
he  concludes  that  the  misprints  in  its  predeces- 
sor must  have  been  most  appalling. 

The  length  that '  The  Robbers'  occupied  in 
acting,  must  have  been  almost  without  prece- 
dent. It  was  produced  at  Mannheim  in  Janu- 
ary, 1782,  under  the  auspices  of  Baron  Dal- 
berg,  a  correspondence  with  whom  furnishes 
material  for  the  biography ;  and  its  perform- 
ance lasted  from  five  to  ten  o'clock.  The  in 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  poured  in 
to  witness  it,  and  waited  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre  for  hours  before  it  was  opened.  Their 
expectations  were  not  satisfied  by  the  three 
first  acts  (it  was  divided  into  six,  to  facilitate 
the  changing  of  the  scenes),  but  the  other  acts 
even  surpassed  their  hopes.  Iffland,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  an  actor  at  Berlin,  and 
the  author  of  several  pieces  in  the  Kotzebue 
style,  was  at  Mannheim.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  made  the  greatest 
impression  in  Franz  Moor.  It  was  this  per 
forroance  that  introduced  him  to  Schiller,  to 
whom  he  proved  a  most  valuable  acquaint- 
ance. Frequently  do  we  see  him,  at  the 
latter  end  of  Schiller's  life,  appear  as  a  sort  of 
good  genius  5  and  enlighten  his  friend,  supe- 
rior in  every  other  respect,  with  his  own  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  world.  Schiller  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  his  '  Rob- 
bers f  he  bad  privately  left  Stuttgart!  for  Mann- 
heim without  leave  of  his  superior  officer,  to 
witness  it.  Such  was  the  effect  it  had  on  him, 
that  in  a  letter  to  Dalberg  he  said,  "  I  have 
observed  much  and.  learned  much,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Germany  ever  finds  a  dramatic 
poet  in  me,  I  must  date  the  epoch  from  last 
week." 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  at  any  length 


on  those  events  of  Schiller's  rife  which  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  works. 
Such  events  have  long  been  before  the  public 
of  QYery  civilized  nation  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  giving  additional 
light  on  the  history  of  Schiller's  mind  and 
writings  that  we  regard  with  interest  the  work 
of  Dr.  Hoffmeister.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Schiller  could  not  agree  by  nature. 
A  salitical  expression  in  the  'Robbers'  had 
offended  his  highness,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  was  not  equally  offended  at  its 
departure  from  the  French  style,  of  which  he 
was  a  declared  admirer.  The  composition  of 
all  works  excepting  on  medicine  was  pro- 
hibited, and  the  young  dramatist  was  strictly 
enjoined  to  have  no  communication  with  any 
foreign  country.  A  second  visit  to  Mann- 
heim violated  the  latter  of  these  orders,  while 
the  growing  passion  of  an  author  rendered 
obedience  to .  the  former  impossible.  The 
flight  from  Stuttgard  was  resolved  on,  and 
carried  into  effect.  Schiller  fled  in  company 
with  his  friend,  the  young  musician  Streicber, 
who  has  written  an  account  of  this  most  pain- 
ful period  of  the  poet's  life.  It  is  a  history  of 
privations  as  great  as  man  could  undergo, 
further  embittered  by  the  disappointment  of 
the  poet  at  not  meeting  with  a  reception 
which  he  thought  he  had  every  right  to  ex- 
pect. Dalberg,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend 
before  be  had  lost  the  duke's  favour,  found 
sundry  excuses  to  avoid  patronising  a  fugitive, 
and  Schiller  was  in  constant  alarm  lest  the 
government  of  any  state  into  which  he  might 
wander  should  deliver  him  up  to  Wirtemberg. 
Under  all  this  weight  of  affliction  his  produc- 
tive genius  was  unimpaired.  He  completed 
his  'Fiesco,'  which  he  had  commenced  at 
Stuttgard ;  and  having  planned  his  ( Cabal  and 
Love'  at  a  moment  01  the  greatest  misery,  he 
completed  that  also.  Between  the  composi- 
tion of  these  plays  and  their  production  on  the 
stage,  Schiller's  life  bad  become  more  happy. 
A  noble-minded  lady,  Frau  von  Wolzogen, 
I  (not  the  authoress  of  4  Schiller's  Life'),  al- 
;  lowed  him  to  reside  at  her  estate  at  Bauer- 
bach,  where  he  passed  his  time  so  pleasantly, 
that  in  after-life  he  often  spoke  of  it  with  re- 
gret. He  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  lady's 
daughters,  but  this  passion  led  to  no  other  re- 
sult than  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
had  an  effect  on  his  poetry.  The  fear  that 
Schiller  would  be  persecuted  by  the  duke 
gradually  subsided,  and  Dalberg,  who  to  con- 
ceal his  motives  had  made  all  sorts  of  frivolous 
objections  to  his  '  Fiesco,'  became  once  more 
his  friend.  To  this  renewed  acquaintance 
was  owing  the  production  of  '  Fiesco'  and 
4  Cabal  and  Love,'  on  the  Mannheim  boards. 
*  Fiesco'  was  not  a  lucky  piece/    In  the 
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reading  Schiller  had  marred  it  by  his  Swabian 
dialect,  and  he  afterwards  found  the  actors 
could  not  move  in  it  easily.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  domestic  dramas,  in  which  the 
dialogue  never  rose  above  the  conversation  of 
common  life ;  and  the  language  of  '  Fiesco, ' 
notwithstanding  it  was  in  prose,  was  too  ex- 
alted for  their  comprehension.  The  stormi- 
ness  of  ( The  Robbers'  had  carried  the  actors 
along,  but  there  was  not  that  same  amount  of 
impetuous  passion  in  ( Fiesco.'  The  notice 
to  the  public  on  the  first  performance  of  his 
historical  play,  which  Schiller  composed  and 
printed  with  the  bills,  we  give  entire. 

"  Properly,  the  picture  should  speak  for  the 
artist,  and  he  ought  to  wait  behind  the  curtain 
for  the  decision.  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to 
bribe  the  judgment  of  the  audience  for  my  style, 
nor  is  the  thread  of  my  tragedy  much  obscured. 
Nevertheless  I  value  too  highly  the  attention  of 
my  spectators,  not  to  save  them  the  few  moments 
which  it  would  cost  them  to  find  it. 

"  Fiesco  is  the  chief  point  of  this  piece,  towards 
which  all  the  actions  and  characters  tend,  as 
streams  to  the  ocean :  Fiesco,  whom  I  can  intro- 
duce with  no  better  recommendation  than  by 
saying  that  J.  J.  Rousseau  bore  him  in  his  heart: 
Fiesco,  a  great,  fertile  mind,  who  under  the  de- 
ceitful veilof  an  effeminate  Epicurean  indolence, 
in  still,  noiseless  obscurity,  like  the  creative  spirit 
over  chaos,  alone  and  unheard,  hatches  a  world, 
and  assumes  the  empty  smiling  mien  of  one  al- 
together worthless,  while  gigantic  schemes  and 
impetuous  wishes  are  fermenting  in  his  burning 
bosom :  Fiesco,  who  long  mistaken  at  last  steps 
forth  as  a  god,  places  his  completed  work  before 
astonished  eyes,  and  stands  a  quiet  spectator 
while  the  wheels  of  the  great  machine  move  in- 
evitably towards  the  intended  goal:  Fiesco,  who 
fears  nothing  but  to  find  an  equal ;  who  is  more 
proud  at  the  conquest  of  his  own  heart  than  at 
v  that  of  a  formidable  state :  Fiesco,  who  at  last 
with  a  divine  victory  over  self,  flings  away  the 
seductive  glittering  reward  of  his  labours,  the 
crown  of  Genoa,  and  finds  more  pleasure  in  being 
the  happiest  citizen  among  his  people  than  in 
being  their  prince  * 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  shall  justify 
the  liberties,  which  in  this  modified  form  of 
Fiesco,  I  have  taken  with  historical  truth,  and 
even  with  my  first  version.  According  to  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter,  the  Count  labours 
for  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  and  in  both  he 

{)erishes  in  the  midst  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
listorical  objections  I  think  I  can  soon  set  aside; 
for  I  am  not  an  historian,  and  the  great  emotion 
which  I  might  awaken  in  the  heart  of  my  spec- 
tators by  a  bold  fiction,  overbalances  with  me 
strict  historical  accuracy.  The  Genoese  Fiesco 
need  give  my  Fiesco  nothing  more  than  his  name 


and  his  mask— the  rest  he  May  keep  to  bimeelf. 
Is  it  my  fault  if  he  thought  less  nobly  ?  if  he  was 
more  unhappy)  Why  should  my  audience  be 
the  sufferers  for  this  disagreeable  turn  in  affairs  ? 
I  admit  that  my  Fiesco  is  a  spurious  one ;  but 
why  should  I  care,  if  he  is  greater  than  the  real 
one,  and  my  public  is  pleased  with  him  ?  Why 
1  have  contradicted  my  first  version,  which  made 
the  Count  fall  a  victim  to  his  ambition— that  is 
another  question.  Perhaps  at  the  time  when  I 
designed  it,  I  was  more  conscientious  or  mora 
timid :  or  perhaps  I  purposely  wrote  for  the  quiet 
reader  who  can  unravel  the  most  tangled  thread 
with  circumspection,  otherwise  than  for  the 
hasty  listener,  who  mast  enjoy  at  the  instant : 
and  certainly  it  is  more  agreeable  to  rash  into  the 
waves  with  the  great  man  than  to  be  instructed 
by  a  punished  criminal. 

"  The  moral  tendency  of  this  piece  no  one  will 
doubt.  If,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  it  is  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  that  our  most  divine  im- 
pulses, that  our  best  germs  for  the  great  and  good, 
are  buried  under  the  oppression  of  ordinary  civil 
life ;  if  little-mindedness  and  fashion  mar  the  bold 
outline  of  nature;  if  a  thousand  ridiculous  con- 
ventions impair  the  great  stamp  of  divinity; 
surely  a  play  cannot  be  purposeless,  which  holds 
before  our  eyes  the  mirror  of  our  entire  strength, 
which  kindles1  anew  the  dying  spark  of  heroism, 
•  which  calls  us  from  the  narrow,  dull  circle  of 
every -day  life  into  a  higher  sphere.  Such  a  play, 
I  hope,  is  the  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco. 

"  Ever  holy  and  solemn  to  me  is  the  still,  the 
mighty  moment  in  the  theatre,  when  the  hearts 
of  so  many  hundreds  tremble  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  as  at  the  stroke  of  a  magic 
wand;  when,  torn  from  all  his  masks  and  lurk- 
ing-places, the  natural  man  listens  with  open 
senses ;  when  I  hold  the  reins  of  my  spectator's 
soul,  and  can  fling  it  like  a  ball  to'heaven  or  hell : 
and  it  is  high  treason  against  genius,  high  trea- 
son against  man,  to  miss  this  happy  moment,  in 
which  so  much  can  be  won  or  lost  for  the  heart. 
If  any  one  of  us  learns  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try to  cast  away  that  throne,  which  it  is  in  his 
power  to  grasp,  then  is  the  moral  of  Fiesco  the 
greatest  that  life  affords. 

"  I  could  not  say  less  to  a  public,  which  by  the 
very  kind  reception  of  my  '  Robbers1  animated 
my  passion  for  the  stage,  and  to  which  all  my 
future  dramatic  works  are  dedicated." 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  «  Fiesco'  was  so  al- 
tered for  the  Mannheim  stage  that  the  hero's  crimi- 
nal attempts  at  supreme  power  were  omitted,  and  he 
was  made  a  sincere  patriot.  The  original  version  of 
the  play,  in  which  private  ambition  is  made  a  mo- 
tive, is  the  one  reprinted  in  Schiller'fi  works. 


It  is  questionable  whether  this  long  appeal 
does  not  show  that  Schiller,  while  he  had  the 
best  opinion  of  the  disposition  of  his  audience, 
formed  but  a  limited  estimate  of  their  discern- 
ment. The  document,  which  is  not  re-printed 
in  the  collection  of  Schiller's  works,  com- 
pletely illustrates  the  view  he  entertained  at 
the  time  of  the  stage  being  a  moral  institution, 
which  was  to  occupy  a  place  in  conjunction 
with  the  school  and  the  pulpit.  He  had  not 
gained  that  purely  artistical  position,  from 
which  the  artist  merely  regards  the  beauty  of 
his  work  irrespective  of  its  tendency,  which  he 
took  in  after  life,  or  rather  thought  he  took. 
The  declamatory  style,  often  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous,  in  which  the  address  it  written, 
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forms  a  complete  parallel  to  the  fompoua  and 
turgid  energy  of  his  early  prose  dramas.  The 
doctrine  that  historical  truth  might  advanta- 
geously be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  work 
of  art,  was  one  which  he  retained  in  his  ma- 
turer  years.  "  It  shows,"  he  said  in  his  essay 
1  On  Tragic  Art'  first  published  in  1792,  "a 
very  limited  notion  of  tragic  art,  and  of  poetry 
in  general,  to  bring  the  tragic  poet  before  the 
tribunal  of  history,  and  to  require  information 
from  one  who,  by  his  very  name,  only  obliges 
himself  to  produce  emotion  and  pleasure." 

As  we  have  already  said,  '  Fiesco'  was  not 
a  lucky  play.    The  audience  of  Mannheim 
had  been  no  more  accustomed  to  anything  be- 
yond domestic  dramas,  than  the  actors.    A 
conspiracy,  and  that  at  Genoa,  presented  them 
with  a  region,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which 
they  had  not  learned  to  breathe.   Their  whole 
critique  on  it  was    summed  up  in  the  one 
proposition,  "  that  the  piece  was  too  learned 
for  them."    At  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  how- 
ever, it  was  played  with  greater  success.    As 
we  might  surmise  from  the  character  of  the 
Mannheim  people,  *  Cabal  and  Love'  met  with 
afar  better  reception  than  'Fiesco.1    Here 
was  a  domestic  story  fitted  for  the  capacity  of 
everybody ;  and  what  made  it  especially  de- 
lightful,  it  advocated  the  humble  city  life 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  court ;  and  hence 
had  the  same  materials  for  success  with  many 
pieces  of  our  own  time,  in  which  all  the  poor 
people  are  made  good,  and  all  the  rich  people 
x  bad.     Schiller,  with  bis  friend  Streicher,  at- 
tended its  first  performance.     He  is  described 
as  sitting  quietly  and  cheerfully,  uttering  but 
few  words,  while  he  awaited  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.     When  the  performance   began,  if 
any  passage  failed,  the  play  of  his  lips  and  the 
contraction  of  his  eyebrows  marked  his  an- 
noyance, and  his  eyes  flashed  with  animation 
when  a  speech  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  act,  at  the  end  of  which  he  simply 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  going  well !"    The  second 
act  produced  such  a  sensation,  that  when  the 
curtain  descended,  the  audience  shouted  ap- 
*  lause,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  a  manner 
which  was  then   unusual     Perhaps  before 
Schiller's  time  there  was  no  call  for  such  de- 
monstrations.   He  was  so  much  jkaken  by  sur- 
prise, that  he  rose  and  bowed  to  the  public, 
expressing  by  his  mien  and  deportment  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  gratitude. 

Schiller's  feme  was  now  pretty  generally 
established.  His  friends  urged  him  to  present 
himself  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  then  at  the 
height  of  bis  glory,  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
attained  the  title  of  Councillor  of  the  Duchy 
{Herzoglich  Weimarischer  Rath).  But  it  was 
not  till  his  residence  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden 


that  he  came  in  pleasant'  contact  with  the 
world ;  that  he-began  to  feel  a  social  tendency 
instead  of  one  merely  polemic.  It  is  to  the 
residence  at  these  cities  that  we  are  indebted 
for  his  '  Song  to  Joy,'  that  noble  out-breathing 
of  the  sublimest  philanthropy,  and  for. the 
completion  of  his  tragedy  of  'Don  Karloa,' 
which  was  first  published  in  portions. 

With  this  tragedy  concludes  what  is  called 
the  first  period  of  Schiller's  life,  the  period  of 
"  youthful  natural  poesy,"  which  extends  to 
the  year  1786,  when  Schiller  was  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  The  productions 
of  this  time  were  the  four  plays  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  few  essays,  and  a  considerable  num-  ' 
ber  of  lyrical  poems ;  and  its  characteristic  is 
that  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
so  prevalent  among  young  enthusiasts,  at  the 
first  breaking-out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Educated  in  the  most  confined  manner; 
limited  in  his  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ; 
snatching  all  information,  beyond  that  imme- 
diately required  for  the  medical  profession, 
by  a  determined  act  j  feeling  that  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind  was  in  itself  almost  rebel- 
lion j  it  is  no  wonder  that  Schiller  looked 
upon  the  whole  world  as  one  vast  foe,  with 
which  he  alone  had  to  grapple.  The  strength 
which  he  displayed  in  combating  his  antago- 
nist was  truly  wonderful.  That  a  youth  se- 
cluded from  all  experience  of  the  world  should 
be  able  to  form  one, of  his  own,  peopled  with 
such  muscular  personages  as  the  Robber  Moor 
and  his  band,  was  astounding.  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  mighty  nature  rousing  itself,  and 
asserting  its  rights  against  the  whole  fabric  of 
conventionality.  A  rough  crudity,  a  fero- 
cious sensuality,  occasionally  bordering  on 
the  disgusting,  marked  the  first  expressions 
of  the  great  poet :  but  where  was  he  to  learn 
refinement — where  was  he  to  acquire  instruc- 
tion, but  from  his  own  imagination,  and  from 
his  own  violent  passions  1  Many  higher 
works  of  art  did  Schiller  produce  before  his 
early  death,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  ele- 
ment of  power  displayed-  to  such  an  eminent 
degree  as  in  the  works  of  the  first  period. 
Having  written  on  his  banner,  "  Whatever  is, 
is  Wrong,"  his  different  plays  were  but  so 
many  series  of  attacks.  By  making  a  robber 
toe  central  point  of  interest,  in  Karl  Moor,  he 
set  at  defiance  all  law  and  order ;  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ferdinand,  in  '  Cabal  and  Love,'  by 
making  a  young  nobleman  form  an  attach- 
ment to  a  fiddler's  daughter  and  brave  all 
family  considerations,  he  opposed  one  of  the 
narrower  forms  of  conventionality ;  in  deline- 
ating Fiesco  conspiring  against  tbe  Dorias, 
he  introduced  artfulness  against  his  foe;  so* 
ciety,  instead  of  mere  force.  ^The  character 
of  Lady  Milford  in  'Cabal  and  Love,'  the 
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only  good  parson  at  court,  although  a  prince's 
concubine,  wm  a  proclamation  against  the 
law  to  which  females  are  subjected  in  civilized 
society.  Schiller  at  this  period  had  nothing 
in  him  of  the  mere  artist,  but  calling  himself 
by  turns  Karl  Moor,  Ferdinand,  and  Fiesco, 
he  marched  into  his  own  plays,  and  boldly 
delivered  his  violent  opinions.  Hence  his 
tendency  at  that  period  is  rightly  called  a 
"moral-political"  tendency,  by  which  it  is 
meant,  that  all  the  works  of  this  time  are  de- 
voted, not  to  the  expression  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  but  to  that  of  certain  views  of 
politics  and  morals:  if  indeed  the  desire  of 
subversion  can  be  styled  a  "  view."  As  for 
morality,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term, 
there  is  but  little  of  it  in  Schiller's  works  of 
the  first  period.  Not  only  in  his  plays  did 
he  recklessly  declare  war  against  every  insti- 
tution, however  wholesome ;  but  in  his  lyri- 
cal poems  he  spoke  even  more  openly.  In 
his  poem  of  *  Freethinking  from  Passion* 
(Freigeisterei  aus  Leidenschaft),  only  a  small 
portion  of  which  appears  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Combat1  {Bet  Kampf),  he  boldly  opposed 
marriage ;  and  the  tragedy  of  *  Don  Karlos* 
is  not  altogether  free  from  a  similar  tendency. 
Strength  is  the  character  of  the  lyrical  pieces 
as  well  as  of  the  dramas  of  the  first  period :  a 
strength  which  is  often  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  which  the  young  author  felt  in 
moulding  his  language  to  his  purpose;  for 
facility  was  no  attribute  of  Schiller,  and  be 
was  forced  to  strive  for  whatever  he  would 
attain.  Much  misdirected  was  this  power, 
but  its  very  existence  was  a  marvel.  Even 
in  the  absurdities  of  Schiller's  youth,  there 
was  something  mighty  and  Titanic.  The 
small  wits  of  the  Anti- Jacobin-  might  indulge 
in  a  laugh  at  the  *  Robbers ;'  but  the  play  was 
no  more  a  subject  for  ridicule  than  the  de- 
formed Typhon  who  scared  the  gods  from 
Olympus. 

4  Don  Karlos,'  which  is  enumerated -among 
the  pieces  of  the  first  period,  does  not  so 
much  belong  to  it,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  tran- 
sition to  another  state  of  mind.  The  im- 
portant distinction  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Hoffmeis- 
ter,  that  while  the  first  three  pieces  are  of  a 
tendency  purely  destructive, i  Don  Karlos'  is 
on  a  constructive  principle.  The  heroes  of 
the  early  dramas  were  merely  knocking 
down  existing  institutions;  but  the  Marquis 
Posa,  who  is  Schiller's  representative  in  his 
fourth  play,  is  an  impersonation  of  pure  rea- 
son, who  would  construct  an  ideal  republic. 
The  author,  by  adopting  blank  verse  in  this 
tragedy,  instead  of  prose,  abandoned  that  crude 
reality  to  which  he  had  before  adhered ;  but 
still  it  is  a  work  not  so  satisfactory  of  its  kind 


as  the  ( Robbers.'  The  author  bad  not  yet 
risen  to  the  artistical  state  in  which  he  com- 
posed his  *  Wallenstein/  and  bad  lost  (he 
rough  muscular  strength  which  he  bad  exhi- 
bited at  Stuttgard.  The  Marquis  of  Posa  is  a 
character  highly  uninteresting :  now  a  mere 
essay  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  humanity,  now 
a  go-between  to  the  prmce  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  faithlessness  that 
renders  him  almost  disgusting.  King  Philip 
is  the  only  character  in  the.  piece  for  whom 
we  can  feel  an  interest ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
admiration  which  many  entertain  for  'Don 
Karlos,'  we  can  only  value  it  as  a  transition- 
piece  from  one  state  to  another. 

The  second  period  of  Schiller's  life,  which 
lasted  from  1TO6  to  1794,  was  the  period  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  when  the  poet  studied 
most,  and  produced  least  of  a  poetical  charac- 
ter. No  dramatic  work  was  written  during 
this  period ;  but  the  few  short  romances,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  the  *  Ghost-seer,' 
some  important  philosophical  essays,  tbe  his- 
tories of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  besides  several 
smaller  historical  pieces,  and  some  lyrical 
poems,  form  the  result  of  the  eight  years'  la- 
bour, it  was  at  this  period  that  the  wild, 
restless  youth  settled  into  a  steady  member 
of  society.  He  married  a  lady  of  family, 
Charlotte  von  Lengefeld ;  he  obtained  from 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  the  professorship  of  his- 
tory at  Jena ;  and  a  stipend  from  two  gene- 
rous admirers  of  his  works,  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  and  Count  Schimmelmann, 
kept  him  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive comfort.  The  mental  culture  which  he 
was  forced  to  undergo  at  this  period  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  fdf  bis  future  career. 
The  opinion  has  been  uttered,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  much  general  information  while 
at  the  military  school ;  but  this  opinion,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  erroneous. 
Schiller  had  all  the  uncertain  feeling  of  a 
half-educated  man;  he  could  take  no  sure 
position ;  his  views  were  limited,  and  his 
early  fakh  had  been  shaken  by  the  prevalent 
French  philosophy.  So  little  was  he  qualified 
for  his  historical  professorship  by  previous 
study,  that  it  is  said  his  lecture  often  con- 
tained what  he  only  knew  tbe  day  before.  His 
mind  was  not  qualified  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nute details  of  history :  it  was  his  nature  to 
grasp  at  general  conceptions  rather  than  dive 
into  particularities ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  learned  quite  as  much  as  he  taught 
while  he  occupied  the  professorial  chair. 

Anything  like  orderly  study  was  irrecon-  - 
citable  with  his  disposition,  but  his  appoint- 
ment had  placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  forced  to  acquire  knowledge.    There 
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his  mind  became  gradually  well  stored,  though 
he  never  became  learned,  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  .The  necessity  of  writing 
Latin  at  the  military  school  had  doubtless 
rendered  him  a  proficient  in  that  language, 
but  that  he  knew  scarcely  anything  of  Greek 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  version  of  the 
'  Iphigenia '  of  Euripides  was  translated  from 
the  Latin,  and  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
French  of  Brumoy.  At  one  time  he  had  a 
desire  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  but 
neither  he  nor  Gothe  were  ever  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  and  Herder, 
startling  as  it  may  appear,  was,  according  to 
HofFmeister,  but  an  indifferent  Hellenist. 
This  last  assertion,  however,  we  would  re- 
ceive cautiously. 

Among  the  studies  which  Schiller  followed 
at  this  period,  there  was  none  that  he  pursued 
with  more  earnestness  and  assiduity  than  that 
of  Kant's  philosophy,  which  had  now  begun 
to  make  its  way  through  Germany.  From 
the  'Philosophical  Letters*  between  Julius 
and  Raphael,  it  is  probable  that  a  notion  of 
Theosophic  Pantheism  prevailed  in  Schiller's 
mind  for  a  short  time,  probably  something 
resembling  the  system  of  Schelling.  The 
last  letter  of  that  series  is  a  warning  against 
speculation,  and  an  exhortation  to  action 
within  the  confined  limits  assigned  to  man ; 
and  in  the  admirable  novel  of  the  '  Ghost* 
seer,'  the  Prince,  who  afterwards  becomes  a 
convert  to  Catholicism,  is  made  the  organ  of 
similar  opinions,  though  he  gives  them  with 
an  epicurean  design.  Man,  according  to  the 
Prince,  is  a  being  at  each  end  of  whose  exist- 
ence there  is  a  drawn  curtain,  beyond  which 
conjecture  is  useless :  and  therefore  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  grasp  at  the  present  moment.  The 
doctrine  of  Kant,  which  would  confine  all 
our  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of 
experience,  while  the  supersensual  ideas  are 
converted  into  practical  postulates,  was  there- 
fore particularly  acceptable  to  Schiller;  while 
that  freedom  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  practical  doctrine  of  Kant,  and 
which  stands  above  the  sensible  world,  ex- 
actly accorded  with  one  who  had  carved  out 
a  path  for  himself  in  defiance  of  opposing 
circumstances.  The  freedom  of  the  will 
which  Kant  sets  at  the  head  of  morality,  was 
what  Schiller  especially  laboured  to  assert 
throughout  his  life.  The  explanation  of  his- 
tory as  to  the  evolution  of  a  grand  Providen- 
tial design,  was  not  part  of  his  scheme  ;  but 
it  was  in  man  alone  that  be  sought  for  the 
springs  of  action,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after- 
wards that  a  supernatural  power  was  recog- 
nized in*  his  poems.  The  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  had  disgusted  him  with 
Galltcan  republicanism,  but  still  it  was  for 
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man  asserting  bis  freedom  that  he  wrote. 
Hence  the  Dutch  Protestants  resisting  Spain 
were  the  objects  of  his  affection  in  his  history 
of  the  Netherlands  revolt ;  and  hence  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism, was  his  favourite  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Protestantism  was  dear  to  Schiller  as 
a  resistance  to  a  power  which  usurped  domi- 
nion over  human  reason,  and  from  no  other 
point  of  view — since  with  its  doctrines  he  had 
nothing  in  common.  It  is  vain  to  hold  a  veil 
over  the  truth,  which  is  most  clearly  put 
forth  by  Dr.  HofFmeister,  that  Schiller  be- 
longed to  no  recognized  religious  sect  what- 
ever, although  in  after  life  he  abandoned  that 
violent  hatred  against  the  priesthood  which 
he  had  entertained  in  his  youth.  Catholicism 
was  too  usurping,  Protestantism  too  prosaic, 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  hope  for  some  im- 
proved form  of  church  worship  which  should 
be  free  from  both  objections.  His  aversion 
from  the  prosaic  form  of  Protestantism  which 
prevailed  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  is  completely  illustrated  by  his  poem 
the  c  Gods  of  Greece,'*  in  which  he  unscru- 
pulously regrets  the  loss  of  heathenism,  as 
welt  as  the  progress  of  science.  In  the 
(  Ghost-Seer ' — that  powerful  novel  which  is 
unsurpassable  for  the  appearance  of  truth 
with  which  the  progress  of  the- story  is  fol- 
lowed out — he  represents  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  blackest  light,  adopting  the  most  un- 
scrupulous means  to  draw  the  weak  but  wall- 
meaning  Prince  into  its  pale,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeding. 

Having  once  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Kant, 
Schiller  remained  a  Kantian  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  limiting  tendency  of  Kant's 
theoretical,  and  the  highly  moral  tendency  of 
his  practical  philosophy,  were  alike  pleasing 
to  Schiller.  But  while  be  admitted  the 
purity  of  the  Kantian  morality,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  into  the  system  another 
moral  element :  that  of  cBsthetical  culture : ' 
and  the  introduction  of  this  element  is  the 
purpose  of  his  philosophical  essays.  The 
precept  of  morality,  the  "  categorical  impera- 
tive" as  it  is  technically  called,  was  with 
Kant  of  such  an  uncompromising  character 
that  it  remained  in  constant  opposition  to 
natural  inclination.  Moral  good  was  to  be 
done  on  principle  alone ;  and  an  inclination 
towards  the  right  path  from  a  love  of  good, 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged* 
Schiller  stepped  in  as  a  kind  of  mediator 
between  this  rigorous  morality  and  the  natural 
affection,    As,  when  a  medical  student,  he 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  form  in  which 
this  poem  appears  in  the  collection  of  Schiller's 
works  is  much  softened  from  its  original  shape. 
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had  pointed  out  a  harmony  between  the  soul 
and  body,  so  did  he  now  essay  to  prove  that 
an  agreement  between  the  reason  and  inclina- 
tion was  unnecessary  for  the  perfect  man,  and 
that  a  state  in  which  the  former  was  a  mere 
ruler,  and  the  latter  a  mere  slave,  was  one  of 
imperfection.  That  spontaneous  good,  which 
does  not  arise  from  a  conquest  over  the  evil 
passions,  but  from  a  "  beautiful  soul'9  (schdne 
Seele),  which  is  not  dissimilar  from  what  we 
should  call  a  "  good  heart,"  was  what  Schiller 
hoped  to  elicit,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  beautiful  soul"  he  looked  upon  the  fine  arts 
as  admirably  adapted.  It  was  not  now  that  he 
desired  a  particular  moral  to  be  conveyed  by 
a  particular  work,  but  the  moral  effect  was  to 
be  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful.  For  a  complete  ex- 
position of  Schiller's  philosophical  views  with 
respect  to  art  we  refer  our  readers  to  his 
essays  'On  Grace  and  Dignity'  and  'On 
Tragic  Art,'  and  to  his '  Letters  on  JEsthetical 
Cultivation:'  works  which  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  are  but  little  studied  in  this  country, 
but  which  are  admirable  testimonials  of  the 
versatile  talent  of  Schiller,  and  of  his  ability 
to  treat  of  abstract  subjects  in  a  manner  com- 
paratively popular. 

The  works  which  Schiller  wrote  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  are  confined  more  or  less 
to  one  branch  of  philosophy :  viz.,  aesthetics, 
or  the  science  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful : 
so  that  Schiller  seems  less  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  philosophy  for  its  own  sake,  than 
to  acquire  a  firm  basis  for  his  operations  as  an 
artist ;  conceiving  that  having  clearly  defined 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  art,  he  would  be 
able  to  proceed  with  firmness  and  confidence. 
It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  this  method 
of  poetic  culture  was  not  approved  by  Gdthe, 
who  relied  so  much  on  immediate  perception, 
and  who  in  one  of  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann  treated  the  philosophical  labours 
of  Schiller  as  so  much  loss  of  time.  Schiller 
himself,  when  he  had  abandoned  this  study, 
spoke  of  it  as  of  little  worth  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  artist.  Kant  was  the  only  one  of  the 
German  philosophers  whom  he  regarded,  and 
a  critique  on  the  mind  was  all  that  he  asked 
for  from  the  metaphysician.  Hence  he  was 
particularly  averse  from  that  speculative  ten- 
dency of  German  philosophy  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  publication  of  Kant's 
works  j  and  hence  the  science  of  Fichte,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious.  Indeed  he  was  not 
commonly  just  to  that  acute  thinker,  the  first 
who  really  essayed  to  define  the  nature  of 
science ;  and  the  satires  he  published  on  the 
famous  "Ego  and  Non-Ego/'  were  rather 
worthy  the  mind  of  an  Augustus  Kotzebue 


than  that  of  Friedricb  Schiller,  Whatever 
Dr.  Hoffmeister,  who  is  a  Kantian  of  some 
sort,  and  who  evidently  applauds  Schiller's 
disaffection  from  all  Kant's  successors,  may 
think,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  human 
mind  could  be  contented  with  such  unsatis- 
factory results  as  those  of  the  *  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,'  even  with  the  'Critiaue  of 
Practical  Reason'  as  a  supplement,  fichte 
ctearly  saw  that  there  was  something  want- 
ing  to  complete  philosophy,  he  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  bring  science  into  one 
grand  system  based  on  a  single  proposition, 
and  however  he  might  have  failed  in  carrying 
out  his  theory,  there  was  so  much  grandeur 
in  the  attempt,  and  such  sincerity  in  the  man, 
that  we  can  scarcely  regard  with  patience  the 
efforts  of  Schiller  to  turn  him  into  ridicule. 
With  Gdthe,  who  disliked  speculation  alto- 
gether, the  case  was  different 

The  whole  of  this  second  period  was  but  a 
sort  of  preparation  to  the  works  of  the  third, 
which  lasts  from  1794  to  Schiller's  death  in 
1805.  It  is  oalled  the  period  of  "  mature 
artistical  poetry :"  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  termed  the  period  of  Gothe's  influence. 
The  two  poets  had  met  long  before,  but  they 
had  rather  felt  a  dislike  for  each  other  than 
otherwise,  and  it  was  not  till  Schiller  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  Gothe  that 
of  forty-five,  that  they  began  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence reciprocally  beneficial.  Gothe  had 
temporarily  ceased  from  poetical  production, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Schiller  for  art  was 
useful  in  calling  him  back  to  activity ;  while 
his  own  strongly  objective  mind  was  equally 
serviceable  in  bringing  down  Schiller  from  a 
sphere  of  abstraction  to  the  regions  of  reality. 
Working  together  as  they  did  for  the  W  eimar 
theatre,  their  pursuits  became  almost  identi- 
fied, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  al- 
most the  hand  of  Gothe  in  some  of  the 
"  mature"  works  of  Schiller. 

The  progress  of  Schiller's  lyrical  poems, 
which  Hoffmeister  follows  with  hair-splitting 
acuteness,  and  with  a  most  refined  system  of 
order,  may  be  defined  in  a  word,  as  a  progress 
from  ideality  to  reality.  Of  the  first  poems  of 
the  period,  which  were  the  immediate  result 
of  tne  metaphysical  studies,  the  well-known 
'  Ideal  and  Life'  may  be  named  as  a  specimen. 
Here  the  subject  is  purely  supersensual,  and 
does  not  descend  to  the  earth  at  all.  The 
very  tendency  of  the  poem  is  to  recommend 
a  life  not  in  the  actual  world,  but  in  the  world 
of  appearances:  that  is,  in  the  esthetics! 
world :  so  that  the  poem  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  ( Letters  on 
iEsthetical  Culture.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poem  called  the  '  Ideal,'  which  is  still  little 
known,  has  at  least  so  far  a  reality  that  it  ex- 
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presses  an  actual  feeling— a  regret  for  the 
period  of  youthful  faith,  similar  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  complaints  of  Julius  in  the 
c  Philosophical  Letters.'  The  ideal  tendency 
of  Schiller  at  this  particular  time  had  led  him 
into  strange  errors,  particularly  the  almost  un- 
pardonable one  of  cutting  up  poor  Burger  in 
a  memorable  critique,  for  not  coming  up  to 
his  (Schiller's)  standard  of  ideality*  He  was 
evidently  becoming  an  advocate  for  that  most 
illiberal  sort  of  criticism,  which  does  not  test 
a  work  of  art  by  its  own  intention,  but  by  a 
rule  which  the  critic  himself  lays  down.  The 
most  ideal  of  Schiller's  poems  are  those  which 
were  naturally  the  least  acceptable  to  Gdthe, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  communi- 
cations of  him  and  W.  Humboldt  with  Schiller, 
how  the  one  approves  more  as  the  other  ap- 
proves less,  from  the  different  notions  of  ex- 
cellence which  they  entertained.  Gothe's 
influence  was  of  course  the  strongest,  and 
hence  we  find  Schiller  gradually  come  down 
from  his  merely  ideal  position,  and  grow  more 
and  more  earthly,  till  at  last  he  produces  his 
ballads,  the  subjects  of  which  are  substantial 
stories.  The  collection  of  epigrams  published 
by  the  two  poets  under  the  title  of  *  Xenia,' 
in  which  they  satirized  without  mercy  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  contemporaries,  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Hoffmeister  as  a  step  into  actual  life 
which  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  Schiller. 

Great  as  was  the  influence  of  Gothe  and 
Schiller  upon  each  other,  much  as  their  pur- 
suits were  carried  on  in  common,  it  will  ap- 
pear somewhat  singular  that  they  were  never 
friends  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word :  and 
yet  that  this  was  the  case,  we  have  from 
Gdthe's  own  mouth.  "My  connexion  with 
Schiller,"  he  said  in  a  conversation  with 
Eckerman,  "  was  so  completely  unparalleled 
because  we  found  the  noblest  tie  in  our  com- 
mon efforts  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  es- 
pecial friendship."  This  he  mentions  in  con- 
trast with  the  friendship  of  Jacobi,  who  had  a 
personal  regard  forGdtbe,  without  taking  any 
particular  interest  in  his  pursuits.  It  is  ob- 
served by  Hoffmeister,  that  in  the  letters  from 
Schiller  to  Gothe,  which  are  far  more  open 
than  those  from  Gdthe  to  Schiller,  interest  for 
the  works  is  much  more  displayed  than  inte- 
rest for  the  man.  It  was  not  unlikely  that 
such  a  connexion  should  be  disturbed  by  oc- 
casional jealousies :  and  hence  a  plan  of  the 
contemptible  Kotzebue,  who  entertained  a 
pique  against  Gdthe,  to  create  a  division  by 
celebrating  Schiller  in  public  as  the  first  poet 
in  Germany,  did  not  altogether  fail  in  its  ef- 
fect, while  Gothe's  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  anything  but  creditable.  Unity  of  pur- 
pose had,  however,  rendered  the  poets  so  ne- 


cessary to  each  other,  that  Gdthe  probably 
felt  a  greater  blow  at  the  death  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  than  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
The  greatest  personal  attachment  could  not 
have  occasioned  a  deeper  sensation  of  be- 
reavement. 

The  work  of  Schiller's  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Gdthe  is  most  apparent  is  the  trilogy 
of  'Wallenstein,'  especially  '  Wallenstein's 
Camp.'  In  this  one  little  piece  Schiller  was 
almost  as  objective  as  Gdthe ;  the  artist  no- 
where appeared,  but  all  was  plastic,  rounded 
off  and  complete  in  itself.  Gdthe  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  bringing  '  Wallenstein' 
upon  the  stage,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  sus- 
pected that  he  had  some  share  in  the  author- 
ship. This,  at  a  later  period,  he  expressly  de-  , 
niedj  but  so  powerful  was  his  influence  on 
•  Wallenstein's  Camp,'  that  Hoffmeister's 
phrase,  that  "  Schiller  s  mind  after  a  gradual ' 
approximation  fell  into  one  with  that  of  Gdthe 
in  this  poem,"  perfectly  expresses  Ihe  truth. 
It  was  in  the  play  of  '  Wallenstein,'  that 
Schiller  returned  to  the  stage  after  an  absence 
of  many  years,  and  a  very  different  person 
had  he  become  since  the  time  he  had  aban- 
doned it.  The  Schiller  of  the  first  period 
was  a  wild  youth  of  limited  attainments,  with 
a  hatred  of  restraint,  and  a  lawless  love  of 
liberty,  who  used  the  theatre  as  an  organ  for' 
his  own  violent  sentiments.  The  Schiller  of 
the  third  period  had  laid  in  a  large  store  of 
historical  knowledge ;  if  his  personal  expe- 
rience had  been  narrow,  the  reading  incident 
to  his  professorship  had  made  him  familiar 
with  men  of  every  age  and  clime ;  a  severe 
course  of  philosophical  study,  if  it  had  pro- 
duced no  other  effect,  had  at  any  rate  created 
a  habit  of  deliberate  thinking ;  and  a  famili- 
arity with  the  Greeks,  if  not  in  their  own 
language,  at  least  through  the  medium  of  such 
excellent  translations  as  Voss's  Homer,  bad 
taught  him  to  revere  the  forms  of  art,  and  to 
believe  that  there  was  something  higher  than 
the  crude  expressions  of  passion.  If  the  first 
effect  of  his  studies  was  merely  a  poetizing 
among  abstractions,  Gdthe  came  as  the  good 
genius  to  bring  him  back  to  the  world,  which 
he  now  trod  not  as  a  boisterous  declaimer,  but 
viewed  with  the  experience  of  a  historian  and 
the  calmness  of  a  philosopher.  Those  oppor- 
tunities of  acquaintance  with  the  outward 
world  which  Gdthe  enjoyed,  never  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Schiller:  his  eye  never  wandered  over 
an  extended  region,  but  his  knowledge  of  man 
was  chiefly  derived  from  books  and  from  self- 
contemplation.  Hence  the  power  with  which 
he  has  been  able  to  call  up  distinct  images  of 
objects  which  he  could  never  have  seen,  bat 
been  a  constant  theme  of  admiration.    The 
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exact  representation  of  tbe  raging  whirlpool 
in  his  poem*  of  the  c  Diver,'  the  impression 
he  conveys  of  an  iron-foundery  in  l  Frido'lin,' 
are  cited  as  instances  of  that  power ;  and  his 
perfect  apprehension  of  Swiss  life  in  tbe  play 
of  4  William  Tell,'  has  caused  the  greatest 
wonder. 

An  anonymous  Swiss  writer  in  a  Zurich 
periodical,  speaking  of  that  work  shortly 
after  it  was  written,  said  :  "  We  can  scarcely 
understand  how  a  man  who  had  never  seen 
Switzerland,  could  by  his  genius  alone  indi- 
vidualize the  mode  of  thinking  of  each  of 
these  men  (enumerating  the  characters),  how 
he  learned  their  language,  and  obtained  tbe 
images  they  make  use  of,  partly  from  their 
domestic  life,  and  partly  from  their  political 
constitution."  His  l  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  had  made  him  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  most  important  events  in  the  records 
of  his  country,  and  with  a  firm  grasp  of  his 
subject  was  he  enabled  to  compose  the  trage- 
dy of  *  Wallenstein :'  the  greatest  tragedy 
unquestionably  of  modern  times  :  and  to  re- 
produce on  the  German  stage  the  deeds  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  only  place  which 
Schiller  reserved  for  his  own  rhetoric  was 
the  episode  of  IVfax  and  Thekla,  which  is 
the  delight  of  his  youthful  readers,  and  a 
blemish  in  the  eyes  of  his  raaturer  critics. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  tragedy  of 
1  Wallenstein'  which  should  not  be  passed 
over,  and  which  is  discussed  by  Hoffmeister 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  acuteness. 
This  is  the  appearance  of  Fate  as  a  tragical 
motive.  There  was  one  hint  of  a  Fate  in 
4  The  Robbers  5'  but  generally  Schiller's  men 
had  been  perfectly  free  and  never  seemed 
aware  of  the  control  of  a  superior  power. 
In  '  Wallenstein'  there  is  a  distinct  fatality, 
symbolized  by  the  duke's  belief  in  astrology ; 
and  hence  Hoffmeister  considers  this  as  the 
first  of  his  religious  dramas:  meaning  there- 
by that  it  implies  the  recognition  of  a  supe- 
rior power ;  that  it  does  not  merely  consider 
the  dark  curtain,  as  the  prince  in  the '  Ghost- 
seer  ;'  but  recognizes  a  mysterious  something 
behind  it.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  laborious 
criticism  of  the  details  of  the  drama,  which 
is  too  prolix  to  follow,  Hoffmeister  discovers 
that  the  element  of  Fate  is  at  variance  with 
the  historical  element  in  Wallenstein ;  and 
hence  he  most  ingeniously  assigns  the  origin 
of  the  play  to  two  distinct  periods  of  Schil- 


•  The  best  English  version  of  this  poem  is  in  one 
of  the  recent  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
The  translator  appears  to  be  going  through  the  whole 
aeries  of  Schiller's  poems  and  ballads,  and  his  col- 
lection, when  complete,  promises  to  be  not  unworthy 
of  the  great  German. 


ler's  life.  Schiller's  historical  works  were, 
he  observes,  written  completely  in  the  spirit 
of  his  juvenile  dramas ;  and  therefore  be  be- 
lieves that  Wallenstein,  the  foe  to  Austria, 
was  originally  intended  as  a  man  relying  on 
his  own  strength,  and  opposing  social  order: 
in  a  word,  as  a  more  real  Marquis  of  Posa. 
In  tbe  meanwhile,  however,  the  interest  of 
Schiller  for  political  objects  had  declined, 
and  the  subject  which  he  bad  chosen  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life  was  modified  accord- 
ingly before  it  was  written.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Greeks  had  first  introduced  him  to 
Fate  as  a  tragic  motive :  and  this  was  in- 
grafted on  a  subject  with  which  it  had  no 
proper  connection.  This  theory  of  Hoffmeis- 
ter's,  which  we  give  thus  briefly  here,  and 
which,  in  all  its  detail,  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  attention  to  those  who  would 
really  make  a  study  of  Schiller's  works,  will 
serve  to  clear  up  many  discrepancies  which 
the  reader  may  discover  in  the  tragedy  of 
1  Wallenstein.'  Still  more  curious,  but 
equally  well  ^carried  out,  is  Hoffmeister 's 
theory,  that  the  character  of  Wallenstein  is 

intended  for Gothe  !     The  portrait  of  a 

"realist"  in  contradistinction  to  an  "idealist," 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  Schiller's  work 
on  'Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry,'  and 
which  there  is  no  doubt  is  meant  for  Gothe, 
leads  him  to  make  tbe  singular  parallel.  The 
idealist,  who  would  fashion  the  world  in  spite 
of  obstacles  according  to  the  dictates  of  hia 
reason,  is,  of  course,  Schiller,  who,  though 
he  does  not  take  the  lead  in  his  own  drama, 
as  in  Karl  Moor  or  Ferdinand,  allows  hia 
views  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  person  of 
Max  Piccoliroini.  In  opposition  to  this  ideal- 
ist stands  the  realist,  Wallenstein,  whose  plans 
all  have  a  real  tendency,  who  has  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  who  has  a 
convenient  subservience  to  circumstances, 
who  asks  the  question  Cui  bono  ?  when  an 
act  is  to  be  performed,  and  who  is  more  cha- 
ritable in  his  judgment  of  mankind,  because 
his  standard  is  less  high.  Such  a  character 
as  this,  Hoffmeister  considers  was  presented 
to  Schiller  in  the  person  of  Gothe ;  and  he 
even  thinks  that  Wallenstein's  irritability, 
when  astrology  is  slighted,  answers  to  Gothe's 
indignation  when  his  theory  of  colours  was 
attacked  !  The  parallel  here  is,  to  be  sure, 
somewhat  wiredrawn ;  but  the  reader  who  is 
offended  thereat  can  know  but  little  of  the 
subtleties  of  German  criticism.  Even  to  thk 
length  we  are  willing  to  go  with  Dr.  Hoff- 
meister :  but  when  he  begins  to  explain  to 
us  why  Schiller's  ballad,  in  the  legend  of  the 
Hellespont,  is  called  '  Hero  and  Leandec,' 
instead  of  'Leander  and  Hero,'  we  cannot 
help  exclaiming,  "  Hold !  enough !"    With 
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respect  to  the  parallel  between  Gothe  and 
Wallenstein,  there  is  one  point  of  resemblance 
omitted  by  Hoffineister,  which  the  author 
could  not  have  intended,  and  which  is  most 
remarkable.  The  grief  which  Wallenstein 
expresses  at  the  loss  of  Max  corresponds  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  which  Gothe  dis- 
played at  the  death  of  Schiller. 

That  Wallenstein  may  be  considered  the. 
first  important  fruit  of  Schiller's  period  of  cul- 
ture, of  his  acquaintance  with  actual  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  To  show  how  much  Schil- 
ler's tendency  towards  realizing  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  books  prevailed  at  this 
period,  a  curious  manuscript  has  been  reprint- 
ed by  Hoffraeister,  in  which  there  are  hints  for 
a  nautical  drama.  Books  of  travels  formed  an 
amusement  of  Schiller's  leisure  hours ;  and  we 
already  find,  in  the  correspondence  with  Gothe, 
that  be  considered  the  life  of  a  circumnaviga- 
tor, like  Cook,  would  be  a  good  subject  for  an 
epic  poem.  Gdthe's  rejection  of  the  subject 
was  highly  characteristic :  "he  would  not  ven- 
ture it,"  he  said,  "  because  an  immediate  in- 
tuition of  it  was  wanting."  The  proposition 
and  the  answer  exactly  represent  the  position 
of  the  two  poets  :  the  one  trusting  to  his  per- 
sonal experience  alone — the  other  feeling  a 
power  to  embody  that  of  which  he  had  only 
heard  from  others.  The  subject  thus  proposed 
for  an  epic , Schiller  afterwards  thought  might 
serve  for  a  drama,  though  he  felt  the  breadth 
of  subject  as  embarrassing  for  a  dramatic  as  it 
had  appeared  attractive  for  a  narrative  form. 
Still  he  entertained  the  scheme  for  some  time, 
and  the  rough  notes  he  left  give  us  a  notion  of 
what  the  tendency  of  the  play  would  have 
been.     In  these  Schiller  says, 

"The  task  to  be  accomplished  is  a  drama,  in 
which  all  the  interesting  motives  of  sea- voyages, 
of  non-European  situations  and  manners,  and  of 
the  situations  and  destinies  connected  therewith, 
shall  be  skilfully  combined.  A  punctum  salient 
is  therefore  to  be  found,  from  which  everything 
can  develope  itself,  and  round  which  all  can  be 
combined:  a  point  where  Europe,  India,  trade 
and  navigation,  ship  and  shore,  wtldness  and 
culture,  art  and  nature,  may  he  exhibited  :  also 
the  discipline  and  government  of  a  ship,  the  cha- 
racters of  a  mariner,  a  merchant,  an  adventurer, 
Snter,  an  Indian,  a  Creole,  must  appear  in  a 
ermined  and  living  form." 

The  different  situations  which  the  subject 
would  afford  are,  as  it  were,  dotted  down  on 
the  margin  thus : 

"  Landing  and  setting  sail— Storm — Sea-fight 
— Mutiny  on  ship-board— Maritime  justice — Col- 
lision of  two  ships— Wreck  of  the  ship— Crew 
exposed—Provisions— Taking  in  water— Trade 
—Sea-charts — Compass —  Longitude— Watch — 
Wild  beasts  an4  savages— Foreign  natives  ap- 


pear in  the  piece:  Chinese,  natives,  Moors—  Co- 
ral, sea-birds,  sea-weed."  / 

Several  of  these  notes  were  probably  only 
intended  for  allusions,  to  be  uttered  by  the 
dramatis  persona.  Schiller  had  even  a  crude 
notion  of  the  purpose  for  which  his  materials 
were  to  be  used  in  bis  mind. 

"  There  must  be  a  sailing  off  and  a  remaining 
behind.  There  is  in  both  something  mournful, 
but  the  joyous  preponderates.  Among  those  who 
are  left  behind  is  an  European,  who  settles  with 
joy  and  hope,  or  one  who  was  alien  to  Europe, 
and  here  finds  his  country.  He  has  learned  to 
hate  the  abominations  of  European  manners,  and 
because  he  has*  lost  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in 
Europe,  he  embraces  his  new  fatherland  with 
hope.  Could  "not  the  revolution  be  woven  in  ? 
The  ship  must  excite  a  lively  interest ;  she  is  the 
only  instrument  of  connection,  and  is  a  symbol  of 
the  extension  of  navigation  over  the  world  by 
Europe.  England  stretches  a  net  of  voyages  of 
discovery  round  the  globe,  and  encompasses  all 
the  seas." 

The  notes  thus  preserved  are  not  only  va- 
luable as  showing  Schiller's  tendency  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  at  the  time  which  is  chief- 
ly represented  by  the  play  of  'Wallenstein,' 
but  also  as  showing  the  truly  conscientious 
laboriousness  with  which  he  set  to  work  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  that  was  connected 
with  his  theme.  The  story  of  a  drama  once 
chosen,. no  pains  were  spared  to  acquire  all 
the  information  which  could  1>e  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  and  which  would  seem  to  give  the 
particular  work  the  stamp  of  individuality. 
The  very  slight  personal  experience  of  Schil- 
ler was  probably  one  great  cause  of  his  indus- 
try in  working  out  for  himself  that  reality 
which  circumstances  had  not  afforded  him. 
He  had  completely  to  make  his  world,  and  it 
is  to  the  labour  with  which  he  pursued  this 
task,  that  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  that 
singular  reality  in  describing  things  unseen, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
this  poet's  great  characteristics.  Some  notes, 
which  at  a  later  period  were  made  by  Schil- 
ler in  u  reading  up"  for  his  4  William  Tell,' 
and  which  have  likewise  been  preserved,  form 
another  interesting  monument  of  the  same  in- 
dustry. The  following  extract  from  these 
notes  shows  how  hard  he  laboured  to  force 
himself  into  that  familiarity  with  Swiss  life, 
which  was  afterwards  the  cause  of  much  as- 
tonishment. 

"  The  Swiss  dwell  on  the  greatest  heights  of 
!  the  European  world.  Mountains  stand  on  moun- 
tains.   A  new  ridge  of  rocks  again  upon  these. 
From  them  flow  many  rivers  into  all  the  four 
streets*  of  the  world.  Mountain  vegetation  (that 

•  This  expression  occurs  in  the  short  '  Mountain 
Song'  (Berglud),  which  was  written  about  the  same 
time  with  'Tell.' 
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underneath)  always  sprouts  at  the  beginning  of  f  opposer  of  all  conventionalities,  now  appears 
May,  and  the  catde  is  first  driven  to  it.  Theve-  as  the  poet  of  existing  institutions.     IffWal- 
getation  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  mountain  is 
short,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all.    At  the  end  of 
June  the  cowkeepers  (Senner)  go  to  these  high 
alps,  where  their  cottages  are.    About  St.  Bar- 


tholomew's-day  they  descend.  There  are  moun- 
tains (glaciers),  which  consist  entirely  of  ice,  and 
are  called  Firnen.  They  shine  like  glass,  and 
preserve  their  isolated  conical  figure  by  melting 
in  summer.  All  the  four  seasons  often  appear 
close  upon  one  another:  ice,  flowers,  fruit. 
Clouds  are  produced  in  the  mountain  cliffs;  they 
hang  on  the  mountains  and  hence  the  prognosti- 
cations of  weather.  The  view  from  above,  when 
one  stands  over  the  clouds.  The  place  appears 
like  a  great  lake  before  one.  Islands  project  from 
it.  If  the  clouds  open  anywhere  we  can  look 
down  into  the  inhabited  vale  upon  the  houses 
and  churches.  Waterfalls  everywhere  upon  the 
mountains;  mists  and  rainbows,  or  rather  rain- 
circles.  He  who  does  not  see  them  always  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  circle  which  goes  round  his 
feet.  Graten,  or  high  mountain  ridges — Ch-athier. 
The  chamois  is  a  social  animal.  The  refuge 
among  clefts  in  the  rocks.  Lammergein,  heath- 
cock  (Hasel-huhn),  mountain-fox,  wolf,  bear, 
marmot." 

1  Wallenstein'  might  properly  be  called  a 
"  history,"  and  not  only  an  historical  play. 
In  this  work  the  author  sought  to  take  in  all 
the  feelings  of  an  epoch  at  one  grasp.  In  the 
study  of  history,  be  had  always  been  impa- 
tient of  detail ;  and  the  grand  ideas  of  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty  and  civilisation  had  ever  been 
to  him  the  great  attractions.  That  very  ideal 
Lecture  on  universal  history,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  his  collected  works,  and  is,  of  its 
kind,  a  masterpiece,  will  exactly  show  what 
was  Schiller's  mind  with  reference  to  history : 
and  this  was  exactly  the  mind  of  an  historical 
poet.  The  causes  which  produced  '  Wallen- 
stein' are  further  illustrated  by  those  poems  of 
Schiller  to  which  Dr.  HofFmeister  gives  the 
very  German  and  very  appropriate  name  of 
«' culture-historical ,  poems.  The  principal 
of  them  are  four  in  number,  'The  Walk' 
(Spaziergcutg),  the  *  Eleusinian  Feast,'  the 
'  Four  Ages  of  the  World,'  and  the  immortal 
1  Lay  of  the  Bell.'  All  these  poems  have  one 
subject :  the  progress  of  civilisation.  In  the 
first,  the  objects  that  present  themselves  dur- 
ing a  walk  suggest  the  gradations  of  society ; 
in  the  second,  which  is  mythical,  civilisation 
is  traced  from  agriculture,  and  Ceres  appears 
as  its  friend  ;  in  the  third,  the  epochs  of  the 
indolent  golden  age,  the  heroic  age,  the  civi- 
lized Greek  age,  and  the  Christian  era,  are 
concisely  exhibited  5  and  in  the  fourth,  which 
pursues  human  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  order,  "  holy  order,"  as  the  basis  of  so- 
ciety, is  apostrophized.  What  a  change  from 
the  wild  youth  of  the  first  period  !  Friedrich 
Schiller,  who  had  entered  life  as  the  professed 


lenstein'  was  originally  designed  for  another 
Karl  Moor  5  if  the  work  of  destruction  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  originally  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  holy  work ;  who  can- 
not feel  that  the  advice  of  old  Piccolomini  to 
his  son,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  revere  the 
ancient  forms,  represents  the  altered  mind  of 
Schjller  1  When  in  the  'Fight  with  the 
Dragon,'  the  Grand  Master  reproves  the  brave 
young  knight,  even  for  doing  a  good  action  in 
violation  of  the  rule  of  his  Order,  it  may  be 
seen  that  he  speaks  with  the  sanction  of  Schil- 
ler himself.  For  a  long  time  political  liberty 
ceased  altogether  to  be  his  theme,  and  when 
at  last  he  returned  to  it  in  c  William  Tell,'  the 
liberty  was  quite  of  a  reverse  order  to  that 
which  he  had  sighed  for  in  his  younger  days. 
The  Swiss  were  neither  destructives  like 
Moor,  nor  founders  of  an  ideal  republic  like 
Posa :  they  were  the  champions  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  and  their  love  of  liberty  was 
displayed  in  their  resistance  to  innovation. 
Schiller,  who  had  once  placed  Liberty  and 
Social  Order  in  opposition,  arranged  them  on 
the  same  side  shortly  before  the  close  of  his 
life.  4  William  Tell'  was  obviously  anti-jaco- 
binical,  and  a  fragment  in  his  last  work,  ' De- 
metrius,' is  of  a  character  completely  aristo- 
cratic. 

Having  once  set  his  foot  firmly  on  historical 
ground,  Schiller  was  not  afterwards  generally 
disposed  to  leave  it ;  though  he  occasionally 
departed  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of '  The  Bride 
of  Messina.1  A  vast  field  of  subjects  was 
opened  before  him,  and  he  could  move  freely 
and  select  at  pleasure  from  any  age  or  coun- 
try. His  4  Maria  Stuart,'  his  « Maid  of  Or- 
leans,' his  c  William  Tell,'  and  his  projected 
dramas  of  the  '  Maltese,'  •  Perkin  Warbeck,' 
and  ( Demetrius,'  show  how  be  successively 
directed  his  attention  to  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Malta,  and  Russia.  But  that  ob- 
jective reality,  which  was  in  perfection  in 
Wallenstein'  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
vived in  *  Tell,'  was  by  no  means  so  promi- 
nent in  the  three  "  lady-dramas,"  all  of  which 
have  more  or  less  a  lyric  character.  'At  the 
same  time,  all  of  them  have  that  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  superior  power  to  humanity,  which 
was  symbolized  in *  Wallenstein'  by  astrology. 
In  '  Maria  Stuart'  the  Catholic  church  has  a 
prominent  place,  and  that,  as  the  divine  sup- 
port of  the  heroine,  not,  as  in  ( Karlos,'  the 
mere  human  institution  to  be  decried 5  in  the 
*  Maid  of  Orleans'  the  inspiration  of  the  hero- 
ine is  the  supernatural  presence  ;  and  in  the 
'Bride  of  Messina'  the  ruling  power  assumes 
an  antique  form,  and  destiny  marks  out  for  de- 
struction a  princely  house,  as  a  punishment 
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for  an  early  crime  committed  by  the  heads  of 
the  family.  The  introduction  of  this  super- 
natural influence,  the  notion  of  man  being  the 
sport  of  some  great  Invisible,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant phase  in  Schiller's  mind,  and  apt  illustra- 
tions among  the  lyric  poems  may  be  found 
for  it  in  « The  King  of  Polycrates'  and  <  The 
Road  to  the  Iron-foundery.'  Much  of  Schil- 
ler's hostility  to  the  church  ceased  at  this  time, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Zelter,  he  mentions  a  reform 
of  the  music  in  churches  as  the  best  course  to- 1 
wards  the  cultivation  of  the  art  in  general.  It 
is  this  acknowledgment  of  a  superior  Being,  | 
this  conviction  of  the  instability  of  earthly  ( 
things,  which  now  so  much  distinguished  the  ( 
works  of  our  poet, -that  have  obtained  him  the , 
appellation  of  the  "most  Christian  poet"  from 
Dr.  Hoffraeister.  But  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
define  the  meaning  of  this  term,  for  the  doc- 
trines really  entertained  by  Schiller  can  scarce- 1 
ly  be  called  Christian  in  any  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  even  the  most  liberal.  In  *  Tell,' , 
Schiller  returned  to  his  purely  human  motives. 
The  plays  thus  enumerated  formed  the 
chief  occupation  of  Schiller's  third  period. ' 
Struggling  against  an  illness  which  contained 
the  seeds  o(  his  death,  and  which  often  com- 
pletely prostrated  his  faculties,  he  neverthe- , 
less  seems  to  have  felt  assiduous  labour  neces- 
sary to  his  existence.  The  subject  of  '  Wal- 
lenstein'  had  filled  the  thoughts  of  many  years, 
and  when  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  task,  and 
his  play  was  a  finished  work,  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  uneasy  sensation  of  vacuity :  a 
vast  blank,  which  his  industry  must  fill :  and 
accordingly  he  was  at  once  prompted  to  seek 
other  subjects,  and  to  dramatise  them.  His 
rest  from  these  severer  toils  was  but  a  lighter 
kind  of  labour.  He  and  Gdthe  had  agreed  to 
form  a  repertory  of  stock  dramas  for  the  Wei- 
mar  theatre,  and  the  alteration  of  German 
plays,  and  the  translation  of  foreign  ones, 
formed  a  kind  of  amusement  for  his  active ' 
mind.  As  the  Germans  are  the  most  cosmo  | 
politan  of  nations,  so  was  the  Weimar  theatre 
to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  institution  in 
Germany.  Gdthe  had  introduced  upon  it  a 
play  of  Terence,  and  among  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  him  and  Schiller  in  forming  the  re- 
pertory were  his  own  versions  of  Voltaire's 
'Mahomet'  and  'Tancred,'  and  Schiller's 
adaptation  of  'Turandot'  from  Gozzi  and  of 
*  Macbeth'  from  Shakspeare,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  ( Plraedra'  of  Racine.  This  last 
work  was  done  at  the  special  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  French  drama.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  at  this  period  Schiller  himself  was 
not  so  very  much  averse  from  the  drama  of 
Racine  and  Corneille,  the  regular  form  of 
which  seems  to  have  given  him  a  gratification, 


which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  could  not  af- 
ford. Another  strange  alteration  in  the  mood 
of  Schiller !  The  author  of '  The  Robbers,'  as 
chaotic  a  mass  as  ever  was  hurled  forth  by 
any  dramatist  (with  the  exception  of  the  mad 
Lenz) — one  of  whose  crimes  against  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
violated  the  French  rules  of  taste — this  author 
now  assists  in  introducing  Racine  and  Voltaire 
to  the  Weimar  stage,  and  that,  not  merely  at 
the  word  of  command,  but  with  evidently  a 
predilection  for  the  task.  Gdthe  read  and 
admired  Voltaire's  poetry  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  it  seems  that  the  French  influence! 
which  was  so  great  in  the  time  of  Frederic  II., 
was  not  entirely  lost  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  even  though  the  German 
authors  had  boldly  struck  out  an  independent 
path,  and  had  boasted  that  they  had  cast  aside 
their  Gallic  shackles,  still  there  were  quiet 
moments  in  which  they  sunk  back  to  the 
language  and  literature  which  they«had  been 
taught  in  youth  to  consider  the  representatives 
of  civilisation. 

The  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  our  poet  did 
not  always  lead  to  success.  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  his  (Turandot:'  which 
was  an  attempt  to  familiarise  the  Germans 
with  the  masked  drolls  of  Italian  comedy. 
Schiller's  name  had  led  the  public  to  expect 
something  different  from  a  work  of  this  sort, 
however  well  it  might  be  executed,  and  in 
the  disapprobation  that  was  expressed  on  the 
subject,  might  be  traced  a  feeling  that  the 
poet  had  not  been  employed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself.  One  of  the  Schlegels  has 
remarked  that  "  the  society  of  the  Germans  is 
serious,  their  comedies  and  satires  are  serious, 
their  criticism  is  serious,  their  whole  belles 
lettres  are  serious."  This  character  for  seri- 
ousness was  fully  preserved  by  the  audience 
of  *  Turandot,'  who  could  not  enter  into  the 
humour  of  the  masks.  Schiller  received  an 
anonymous  letter  on  the  subject,  which  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  veneration  for  his  genius, 
and  the  •prevailing  distaste  for  the  particular 
work.     The  writer  said, 

"  Never  could  I  have  believed  that  so  trivial  a 
production  owed  its  existence  to  a  Schiller !  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  art,  and  as  such  I  ask  you 
what  must  be  the  tendency  of  such  pieces,  which 
remind  us  of  the  days  of  Punch  and  Judy  ?  Can- 
not you  find  in  history  infinite  matter  for  your 
creative  genius,  and  for  pieces  of  more  serious 
purpose,  that  you  must  thus  condescend  to  dish 
up  old  tales  for  the  delight  of  the  Schlegelianer, 
and  to  miseducate  the  people  who  have  scarcely 
begun  to  think  ?  In  the  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public,  in  the  name  of  sound  reason,  I  re- 
spectfully entreat  you  to  carry  this  attempt  no 
further —for  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  attempt,  I 
am  convinced — but  to  give  us  pieces  which  are 
worthy  of  yourself  and  your  age." 
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It  has  not  transpired,  we  believe,  who  was 
the  author  of  this  letter  5  but  whoever  he  might 
be,  he  evidently  knew  the  secret  of  addressing 
Schiller  effectively.  If  there  were  any  cha- 
Tacter  Schiller  would  have  shunned  rather 
than  another,  it  would  have  been  that  of  a 
caterer  to  the  Schlegel  school.  The  two 
brothers  had  at  first  been  friendly  to  him,  but 
the  friendship  had  gradually  changed  to  hosti- 
lity. In  a  letter  to  Gothe,  Schiller  had  stig- 
matised Friedrich  Schlegel  as  "  unknowing" 
(unwissend),  for  having  falsely  attributed  a 
work  to  Gothe.  By  this  word  "  unknowing" 
Schiller  meant  no  more  than  to  convey  a 
notion  of  superficiality,  want  of  judgment,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  but  it  was  just  such  a 
word  as  Augustus  Schlegel  could  turn  to  his 
purpose.  He  wrote  a  severe  epigram  against 
Schiller,  in  which  he  asked  him  whether, 
while  he  called  Friedrich  Schlegel  "un- 
knowing," he  called  himself  learned  1  Hoff- 
meister  sneers  at  the  epigram  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  Schiller  was  by  no  means  a 
learned  man — that  all  he  acquired  was  by  a 
course  of  "  cramming" — while  the  attainments 
of  Friedrich  Schlegel  are  beyond  a  doubt,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Augustus  hit  him  on 
a  tender  point.  To  deify  Gdthe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Schiller  was  the  aim  of  the  Schlegels 
after  the  rupture ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  laboriousness,  and  the  earnest  purpose  of 
Schiller,  we  can  easily  see  where  he  was 
placed  by  the  dictum  of  the  Schlegels,  that 
unconscious  production  was  necessary  for  a 
poet. 

But  to  return  to  4  Turandot.'  The  anony- 
mous letter  was  no  isolated  instance  of  the 
feeling  of  disapprobation ;  but  the  sentiments 
therein  expressed  were  seconded  by  a  letter 
from  Iffland,  then  at  the  Berlin  theatre. 
There  it  had  been  produced  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  at  an  expense  of  1500  dollars  ;  but, 
though  the  young  had  shown  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  the  old,  it  did  not  generally  please. 
Iffland  said, 

"  I  cannot  speak  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 
Italian  masks.  The  German  actors  cannot  re- 
present them.  Only  the  flexible  Italian  lan- 
guage, the  life  and  being-  of  the  Italians,  the 
jargon  of  their  actors,  which  has  in  it  a  certain 
acknowledged  comic  melody,  only  the  realm  of 
masks,  which  is  quite  at  home  in  Italy,  can  give 
these  masks  a  living  and  piquant  interest.  I 
love  art ;  I  chose  it  from  a  passion  for  it ;  I  con- 
sider and  further  its  progress  with  attention,  care, 
and  order.  We  are  by  no  means  so  far  advanced 
with  the  German  stage,  that  we  can  introduce 
anything,  which,  in  the  hands  of  actors  and 
authors  without  genius,  could  make  us  retro- 
grade. Can  you  blame  me,  that  Schiller  is  more 
to  me  than  Gozzi  ?  Is  not  the  wish  natural,  that 
we  like  to  feel  Schiller  himself;  not  him  to 


whom  he  lends  himself?  Why  should  the  genius 
who  created  for  us  the  true,  hearty,  living  musi- 
cian Miller,  and  4  Wallenstein's  Camp,'  refuse  us 
a  comedy,  a  German  comedy  ?  Your  works  have 
so  much  feeling,  besides  the  genius  of  a  great 
man,  that  they  address  themselves  to  all  hu- 
manity. This  is  not  the  case  with  many  works 
of  merit,  where  knowledge,  learning,  and  the 
play  of  the  understanding  alone  appeal  to  man, 
without  ever  grasping  him." 

In  fixing  upon  the  character  of  Miller  in 
*  Cabal  and  Love/  and  the  '  Camp  of  Wal- 
lenstein,'  as  the  signs  of  a  comic  talent  in 
Schiller,  Inland  was  perfectly  right  Schiller 
did  not  often  display  a  tendency  to  comedy, 
but  here  there  was  something  of  that  deli- 
neation of  character  in  less  serious  collisions 
than  those  of  tragedy,  which  comedy  re- 
quires. Nevertheless,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  capabilities,  an  original  German 
comedy  was  never  written  by  Schiller. 

But  if  Schiller's  Italian  drollery  did  not 
suit  the  general  public,  his  Greek  earnest  as 
nearly  led  him  from  the  path  of  success.  It 
was  equally  curious  with  many  other  changes 
which  we  have  seen,  to  find  the  poet,  who, 
in  his  youth,  had  in  the  rudest  manner  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  most 
uncultivated  audience,  now  attempting  a  tra- 
gedy with  a  chorus  approaching  the  Greek 
style — we  shall  not  pause  here  to  consider  its 
distance  from  the  real  antique — and  holding 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Bride,'  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  chorus*  in  bringing  a  certain 
rest  into  the  .action.  "  For  amid  the  most 
stormy  passion,"  said  Schiller,  "  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  should  retain  its  freedom,  should 
not  be  the  prey  of  impressions,  but,  ever  clear 
and  serene,  should  distinguish  itself  from  the 
emotions  which  it  suffers.  We  have  already 
seen  now  the  destructive  poet  became  the 
bard  of  order  and  social  institutions  5  but  that 
alteration  is  not  more  curious  than  the  one 
we  find  here.  The  dramatist,  who,  some 
fourteen  years  before,  endeavoured  to  carry 
along  his  audience  by  a  stream  of  passion 
and  declamation,  now  insists  on  a  certain 
calmness,  which  is  to  be  superior  to  every 
emotion.  This  antique  form  of  drama  was  to 
have  done  great  things.  The  introduction  of 
the  chorus  was  to  have  been  a  decisive  step, 
the  chorus  to  have  been  the  "  living  wall," 
drawn  by  tragecly  around  itself,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  separated  from  the  actual  world, 
and  preserve  its  own  ideal  soil.  Schiller  was 
soon  obliged  to  drop  from  this  high  ideal 
position.  The  reception  of  the  « Bride  of 
Messina'  at  Weimar  was  enthusiastic ;  but 
Inland's  letter  from  Berlin,  although  couched 
in  terms  of  high  approval,  by  the  single  ex- 
pression, <l  It  is  not  written  for  the  multitude," 
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which  appears  amid  utterances  of  the  most 
unbounded  admiration,  convinces  us  that  he 
looked  upon  it  neither  as  a  ( Maria  Stuart' 
nor  as  a  'Maid  of  Orleans.'  Schiller,  like 
many  of  the  present  day,  had  got  a  dramatic 
crotchet  into  his  head.  The  stage  was  to  be 
a  Greek  stage,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
CEdipus  of  Sophocles  was  to  be  the  crowning 
work  of  the  high  art  Without  reluctance 
we  insert  the  letter  of  Inland  to  Schiller  on 
this  subject.  There  is  something  to  us  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  these  letters  of  the 
actor  Iffland  to  the  poet  Schiller.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  poet's  career  he 
had  been  his  friend  j  be  had  lived  in  a  con- 
stant admiration  of  bis  genius  \  he  had  felt  in 
creasing  delight  at  his  gaining  fame ;  but  he 
was  not  blinded.  There  is  a  practical  wis- 
dom most  respectfully  conveyed;  a  mild 
firmness  in  warning  the  poet  from  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  wrong  path,  and  a  warmth 
in  exhorting  him  to  a  right  one ;  which  must 
have  rendered  his  communications  invaluable. 
Oo  the  subject  of  the  '  GEdipus,'  he  wrote  in 
his  character  of  Berlin  theatrical  director  as 
follows : 

" '  Tell '  is  the  subject  for  me,  not  only  as  a 
tradesman,  but  from  other  motives.  *  Ion,  '  Re- 
gal us,'  *  Coriolanus,'  are  all  proscribed :  '  Euge- 
nia **  is  adored  by  a  small  number :  comedy  is 
declining ;  and  opera,  unless  it  exhibits  th#  land 
of  magic,  or  has  the  intriosic  merit  of  the  ( Wa- 
ter-carrier,' does  not  take.  An  opera  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  is  scarce,  and  one  of  the  former  kind 
rarely  pays  its  expenses.  The  pieces  in  verse, 
which  are  not  for  the  great  multitude,  take  in 
studying  more  than  twice  the  time  required  by 
another  piece ;  and  the  actors,  if  they  are  to  be 
effective,  must  be  spared  both  before  and  after- 
wards. Here,  however,  we  must  act  every  day. 
Our  receipts  must  amount  to  120,000  dollars, 
and  the  court  allows  us  only  5,400.  Hence  I 
cannot  have  all  that  I  feel,  but  I  most  act  as  a 
merchant,  without  perceptibly  impairing  my 
nicer  sense.  As  we  did  not  lose  by  the  *  Bride 
of  Messina,'  as  this  work  will  always  remain  in 
our  repertory,  I  can  speak  the  -more  freely  of 
my  situation.  For  a  work  which  will  tell  with 
the  great  multitude  I  can  double  the  remunera- 
tion :  further  I  cannot  go.  If  chance  should  di- 
rect your  genius  to  a  work  of  the  internal  and 
external  effect  of  the  c  Maid  of  Orleans,'  the 
treasury  would  willingly  allow  eighty  Friedrichs 
tTor  for  the  sole  use  during  three  months.  Here 
you  hare  an  honest,  open  statement,  how  I  can 
combine  your  advantage  with  our  own ;  and  1 
am  certain  you  will  not  mistake  me,  nor  take 
the  rugged  truth  ill,  since  if  we  avoid  plainness 
in  these  matters,  we  are  sure  to  fall  into  incom- 
prehensibility.   The  Greek  pieces  are  in  quite  a 
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♦  By  'Eugenia'  is  meant  Gothe's  "natural 
daughter."  The  <  Ion  *  alluded  to  is  A.  W.  Schle- 
geft. 
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peculiar  case.  Their  high  simplicity  escapes 
empty  skulls,  and  the  name  of  these  is  lemon. 
In  other  pieces  the  storm  of  passion  carries  them 
along,  makes  them  agents  themselves,  and  raises 
them  against  their  will  and  knowledge.  Pieces 
from  Roman  history  shock  from  the  severity  of 
their  moral,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  characters ; 
and  I  actually  turn  pale  when  I  find  plebeians, 
senators,  and  centurions  announced  in  the  first 
sheet  Could  not  an  historical  drama  be  got 
from  the  German  history  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation ?  The  affair  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
after  and  before  the  battle  of  Muhlbergf 
Charles  V.,  the  wild  Hesse,  Cardinal  Granvtfia, 
the  elector's  wife  and  children?  In  modern 
times  thereat  Elector  of  Brandenburg  is  a  dra- 
matic subject." 

By  « William  Tell'  the  author  returned  to 
his  old  popularity.  It  was  performed  at  Ber- 
lin in  1804,  with  such  applause  that  it  was 
repeated  three  times  in  a  week.  The  good 
Iffland  was  enthusiastic  in  his  delight.  "  What 
a  work  !"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Schiller. 
"  What  fulness,  strength,  and  freshness !  Ood 
preserve  you.     Amen." 

4  William  Tell'  was  Schiller's  last  com- 
pleted work:  in  less  than  a  year  after  its 
production  at  Berlin  he  died.  Though  the 
disorder  which  caused  his  death  had  been 
working  at  his  frame  for  years,  it  was  not  tilt 
the  last  that  he  seems  to  have  entertained  any 
thought  of  its  approach.  His  plans  were 
still  as  extensive  as  ever,  and  never  had  hit 
mind  been  more  active  than  since  the  pro- 
duction of  *  Tell.9  A  scheme  for  a  play  on 
the  subject  of  the  French  police,  in  which  all 
the  evils  of  modern  cultivation  were  to  be  at. 
once  exhibited,  and  which  would  have  been 
as  singular  in  its  way  as  the  projected  nauti- 
cal drama,  floated  in  his  brain ;  the  plot  of  the 
Russian  tragedy  ( Demetrius'  was  finished, 
and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
it.  As  late  as  the  27th  of  March,  1805  (less 
than  two  years  before  his  death),  be  wrote  in 
a  tone  of  great  confidence  to  Gotbe,  that  he 
expected  to  be  no  more  distracted  in  writing 
his  play.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  an  inter-* 
val  of  comparative  health,  after  the  effects  of 
a  severe  attack  in  consequence  of  a  cold  had 
subsided,  that  he  renewed  his  labours  with  so 
strenuous  an  effort.  On  the  28th  of  April  he 
was  at  the  theatre  for  the  last  time,  and  this 
was  the  last  day  he  saw  Gotbe.  He  was  just 
setting  out  for  the  theatre  when  Gothe  en- 
tered his  chamber,  having  ventured  out  for 
the  first  time  since  his  recovery  from  a  dan- 

!;erous  illness.  He  would  not  detain  Schiller 
rom  the  theatre,  and  was  not  well  enough  to 
accompany  him  thither,  so  they  parted  at 
Schiller's  door,  never  to  meet  again.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  Schiller  seems  first  to  have  been 
broken.    His  words  became  unconnected,  but 
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he  appeared  to  understand  what  was  about 
him.  The  chivalric  (  Conies  de  Tressan'  had 
always  been  one  of  his  favourite  books,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  impatiently  pushed  aside 
an  ephemeral  publication  of  the  day,  and  asked 
for  legends  of  knights.  Still  he  was  active, 
and,  as  if  still  contemplating  a  wide  field  for 
exertion,  he  discoursed  with  his  friends  on 
subjects  for  tragedies ;  and  their  anxiety  for 
his  repose,  not  his  own  lassitude,  caused  him 
to  desist.  On  this  night  he  talked  much  in 
his  sleep,  uttering  shortly  before  he  woke  the 
remarkable  words,  "  Is  that  your  hell — is  that 
your  heaven  V9  Then,  it  is  recorded,  he 
looked  up,  smiling,  as  if  a  consoling  appari- 
tion had  greeted  him. 

The  circumstance  that  on  the  8th  he  asked 
but  little  after  his  children,  must  have  con-_ 
vinced  all  his  friends  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  The  only  element  of  Schiller's 
character  on  which  we  have  not  touched, 
was  his  strong  domestic  feeling.  His  flight 
from  Stuttgard  had  early  separated  him  from 
his  father's  family,  but  he  ever  entertained  for 
them  the  greatest  affection.  Letters  are  pre- 
served, written  by  him  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  which  are  filled  with  expressions 
of  the  heartiest  and  most  unrestrained  feeling, 
and  his  mother  on  her  deathbed  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  conduct  as  a  son.  Though 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
Weimar  court,  the  court  life  never  suited  him ; 
he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  routine  of 
ceremony,  and  many  passages  can  be  gathered 
from  his  works,  showing  an  ardent  longing 
after  a  retired  country  life.  Occasionally 
irritable,  he  loved  the  home  of  his  manhood, 
and  he  doted  on  his  children.  He  is  described 
as  constantly  sitting  between  two  of  his  little 
ones  at  table,  caressing  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Often  was  he  found  playing  at  "  lion 
and  dog,"  and,  during  this  diversion,  both  he 
and  the  children  ran  about  the  room  on  all 
fours. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  he  answered  to 
a  question  on  the  state  of  his  health,— 
*•  Calmer  and  calmer."  He  had  the  curtain 
opened  and  gazed  on  the  sun  with  delight. 
In  the  night  he  recited  whole  passages  from 
his  ( Demetrius/  and  was  heard  invoking  the 
Deity  to  save  him  from  a  lingering  death. 
On  the  following  morning  his  words  were 
rambling,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Latin.  A 
glass  of  champagne,  which  he  took  to  revive 
his  strength,  was  his  last  beverage.  His  eyes 
wandered  over  those  present  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  recognition.  He  attempted  to 
call,  it  is  supposed,  for  naphtha,  but  his  last 
words  died  away  in  his  throat ;  he  even  tried 
to  write,  but  finished  only  three  letters,  in 
which,  .nevertheless,  the  character  of  his  hand 


was  preserved.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  he 
became  very  weak ;  his  breath  failed  him  ; 
his  wife  knelt  at  his  bed,  and  afterwards  said 
that  she  felt  him  press  her  hand.  Her  sister 
was  placing  warm  pillows  against  his  feet, 
when  his  features  appeared  as  those  of  one 
who  felt  an  electric  shock.  His  head  went 
back :  his  face  assumed  the  most  perfect 
calmness :  his  soul  had  departed. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1805,  and  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  that  the  author  of  the  *  Robbers' 
and  'William  Tell,'  of  4 Freethinking  out  of 
Passion,'  and  of  the  *  Lav  of  the  Bell'— the 
disciple  of  the  French  p/iilosophes,  and  the 
proselyte  of  Kant — the  dramatist  of  the  most 
uncouth  reality,  and  of  the  most  extreme 
ideality — the  citizen  of  the  French  republic, 
and  the  noWe  of  the  German  empire — the 
man  who  had  fled  almost  in  disgrace  from  an 
insignificant  state,  and  bad  become  the  sole 
permanent  idol  of  the  whole  vast  German 
nation — in  one  word,  Friedrich  Schiller 
was  a  corpse.  The  life  of  the  man  bad  been 
short,  but  it  had  been  the  life  of  a  giant  His 
errors  had  been  grand,  and  his  truths  had 
been  sublime,  and  the  history  of  literature 
scarcely  produces  a  more  majestic  monument 
than  the  name  of  Friedrich  Schiller. 

The  deportment  of  Gothe  on  the  death  of 
Schiller  was  most  affecting.  We  have 
learned  that  the  two  great  luminaries  of  Ger- 
man  literature  were  not  friends,  properly  so 
called;  but  still,  as  we  have  also  learned, 
unity  of  pursuit  was  such  a  substitute  for  the 
warmest  friendship  that  the  death  of  one  left 
an  irretrievable  blank  in  the  life  of  the  other. 
The  passage  relating  to  Gothe  we  extract 
from  Hoffmeister. 

44  Meyer  was  with  Gothe  on  the  night  of 
Schiller's  death.  He  was  called  out,  when  the 
news  was  brought,  but  he  did  Dot  return  to  the 
chamber,  and  left  without  taking  his  leave. 
Nor  had  any  one  else  greater  courage  to  bring 
the  intelligence,  to  Gothe,  who,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household  appeared  confused  and 
anxiously  avoided  him,  could  in  his  solitude  only 
expect  the  worst.  '  J  see  how  it  is,'  said  he  at 
last, '  Schiller  tuust_be  very  ill ;'  but  he  did  not 
press  for  an  explanation,  which,  indeed,  he  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  bear,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  was  particularly  reserved. 
In  the  night  he  was  heard  weeping.  On  the  next 
morning  he  asked  a  friend  (a  female) :  *  Is  it 
not  true,'  he  said,  'that  Schiller  was  very  ill 
yesterday  V  Much  overcome  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  word?,  she  was  unable  to  answer  him, 
but  began  to  weep  aloud.  *  Is  he  dead  V  asked' 
Gdthe,  with  firmness.  '  You  have  said  it,'  re- 
plied the  friend.  '  He  is  dead !'  repeated  Gdthe, 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  On  the 
following  day  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
of  Schiller,  and  he  avoided  a  subject  for  which 
he  had  neither  calmness  nor  power  of  endurance.'1 
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It  was  highly  ahareeterisUe  of  Gdthe 
that  he  would  not  see  the  dead  body  of 
Schiller*  He  considered  that  "  death  was 
a  bad  portrait-painter,"  and  that  it  was 
better  to  preserve  in  the  memory  the  ani- 
mated features  of  a  friend  than  the  likeness 
of  a  distorted  mask. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  a  description  of 
Schiller's  funeral  from  Doring.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Hoffmeister  »  so  much 
fuller,  and  the  scene  is  so  very  impressive, 
that  it  is  worth  extracting. 

<(  As  the  corpse  was  decaying  fast,  the  burial 
did  not  take  place  on  Sunday  morning  the  12th 
May,  as  had  been  designed,  but  on  the  Saturday 
night.  ' J  t  was  a  fine  May  ni^ht,'  says  Caroline 
von  Wolzogen,  '  and  never  did  I  hear  the  song 
of  the  nightingales  so  continuous  and  so  full  as 
then.  Dark  clouds  floated  along  the  moon-lit 
sky.  Twelve  young  men  of  high  rank  look  the 
precious  burden  from  the  ordinary  bearers,  and 
carried  it  to  its  last  repose.  It  seems  incredible 
that  when  the  train  left  the  house  at  one  o'clock, 
only  a  single  person  followed  it  j  all  the  scholars 
of  the  first  class  of  the  gymnasium  preceded  it. 
The  silence  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoof.  The  rider  alighted^  gave  the 
animal  to  a  servant,  and  enveloped  in  a  dark 
mantle,  followed  the  train  at  a  distance.  When 
the  bier  was  set  down  before  the  grave,  it  is  said 
the  dark  clouds  were  suddenly  parted,  and  the 
moon  burst  forth  in  all  its  clear  serenity  and 
threw  its  light  on  the  coffin,  which  was  inscribed 
with  Schiller's  name.  When  this  was  let  down 
into  the  grave  the  moon  had  again  vanished  be- 
hind the  doods.  The  stranger  bad,  in  the  mean 
while,  advanced  sobbing,  and  wringing  bis 
hands:  it  was  Schiller's  brother-in-law,  William 
von  Wolzogen.  He  had  received  the  bad  news 
at  Nuremburg,.and  had  arrived  at  the  right 
moment  to  pay  his  friend  the  last  honours.  On 
the  Sunday  afternoon  the  religious  solemnities 
were  performed  in  the  St  Jacobus  Kirche. 
Mozart's  Requiem  was  played  by  the  ducal  or- 
chestra, both  before  and  after  the  oration,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  general-superintendent 
Voigt.  The  children  were  in  the  church,  and 
the  laughter  of  the  little  Emily,  during  the 
oration,  touched  the  hearts  of  all  more  than  the 
words  of  the  preacher." 

The  remains  of  Schiller  were  afterwards 
removed  to  the  new  churchyard  at  Wei- 
mar, where,  between  the  two  poets,  are 
now  laid  the  bones  of  their  patron  the 
duke. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  activity  that 
Schiller  was  snatched  away.  Fortuqe  had 
just  begun  to  turn  in  his  favour,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  his  enjoying  that  opu- 
lence which  had  been  hitherto  denied  him. 
Had  he  lived,  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  would  have  produced  new  works 
which  would  have  gained  him  additional 
laurels.  Bnt  is  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
therefore,  to  be  regretted,  when  he  had 


already  done  so  much  in  the  drama,  ia 

lyrical  poetry,  in  philosophy  aua  nisvory  \ 
On  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  wisdom 
in  the  words  of  Gothe,  with  which  we  may 
conclude  the  present  article. 

"We  may  consider  him  happy,  that 
from  the  pinnacle  of  human  existence  he 
ascended  to  the  departed,  that  a  short 
season  of  pain  removed  him  from  the  living. 
The  infirmities  of  age,  the  decline  of  hrs 
mental  faculties,  he  did  not  feel.  He  lived 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  perfect  man  he  departed 
from  us.  He  now  has  the  advantage  of 
appearing  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  one 
who  is  always  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers* 
For  it  is  in  the  form  in  which  man  leaves 
the  earth,  that  he  wanders  among  the 
shades,  and  thus  does  Achilles  remain  pre- 
sent to  us  as  an  ever-striving  youth.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  he  departed  soon.  Even 
from  his  grave  the  breath  of  his  might 
1  strengthens  us,  and  excites  in  us  the  live* 
liest  desire  to  continue  with  him  that 
;  which  he  began.  Thus,  in  that  which  he 
j  effected  and  willed,  will  he  always  live  for 
his  people  and  for  mankind." 


IAet.  II. — Brief e  aus  Paris.  Von  Kasx. 
f  Gtjtzkow.  (Letters  from  Paris.  By 
[     Charles  Gutzkow).     Leipzig.     1842. 

I  We  must  havo  made  some  mistake  in  our 
!  old  estimation  of  the  Germans,  finding 
j  them  as  we  do  so  much  the  reverse  of  aU 
[previous  conception.  The  two  qualities 
which  we  should  have  least  thought  of  at- 
tributing to  them,  are  certainly  vivacity  and 
impertinence.  Yet  never  did  we  see  these 
developed  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
writings  of  recent  German  travellers, 
critics,  and  controversial  writers.  Prince 
Puckler  Muskaw  was  a  personification  of 
both.  But  the  prince,  we  learned,  was 
doubly  an  exception  :  first,  as  a  prince  and 
a  scapegrace ;  secondly,  as  a  Prussian. 
For  the  air  of  the  Spree  was  said  to  gene- 
rate a  certain  self-conceit,  unknown  and 
foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  Never- 
theless we  find  both  developed  to  a  very 
satisfactory  pitch  amongst  the  honest  bur- 
ghers of  Hamburgh,  and  in  the  clime  of  fat 
and  cloudy  Holstein.  Of  Heine  it  might 
be  said,  that  the  air  of  Paris  had  given 
sharpness  to  his  wit,  and  half  Frenchified 
the  German.  But  here  is  another  Ham- 
burger, Gutzkow,  a  German  all  over,  as  ut- 
terly uninoculated  with  the  ideas  as  with 
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the  language  of  France,  and  yet  he  is  aa 
lively  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  last  century, 
petulant  as  ;i  child,  and  impertinent  as 
Paul  Pry :  that  is,  if  Paul  Pry  were  to  pub- 
lish memoirs  and  tours.  Herr  Gutzkovv 
enters  every  celebrated  house  in  the 
French  metropolis,  at  least  those  owned 
by  men  eminent  in  either  politics  or  liter- 
ature. And  be  sets  forth  to  the  public  the 
entire  conversation,  manner,  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  habits,  of  every  one  of  his 
receivers  or  his  hosts.  However  repre- 
hensible this,  we  are  yet  perhaps  wrong  to 
style  it  as  impertinence  in  Gutzkow,  who 
with  all  his  wit  is  simple  as  a  child,  and 
tells  all  he  saw  and  heard  as  innocently 
and  naturally,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of1 
course.  And  so  perhaps  it  was.  Parisian 
eminences  are  very  apt  to  poser,  or  give 
sittings,  to  curious  strangers,  in  order  to 
allow  the  daguerreotypist  or  the  moral 
portrait-painter  to  carry  off  what  he  can, 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  Gutzkow  seems 
to  have  felt  this.  For  he  avows  that  amidst 
all  the  persons  he  saw  and  talked  with,  be 
penetrated  but  to  one  family  circle  during 
his  residence  in  Paris. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  six  weeks'  tourist, 
no  matter  what  his  sagacity  or  his  country, 
who  can  give  fitting  portraiture  of  the 
men  holding  first  rank  in  France.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  seen  them  in  past  and 
in  present,  and  to  have  observed  them  in 
the  very  different  positions  into  which  the 
fortune  of  a  few  years  has  flung  them. 

In  order  to  depict  M.  Guizot,  for  exam- 
ple, we  must  have  seen,  twenty,  nay  thirty 
years  ago,  the  ardent  young  constitution- 
alist, full  of  that  protestant  hatred  for  Na- 
poleon's regime,  so  universally  felt  in  his 
native  town  of  Nisraes :  a  feeling  which 
nearly  caused  Napoleon  himself  to  be  ston- 
ed at  Orgon  on  his  journey  to  Elba.  Ten 
years  later,  the  same  person  should  have 
remarked  Guizot  in  the  historical  profes- 
sor's chair  of  the  Sorbonne,  attended  by  a 
numerous  but  by  a  most  attached  band  of 
hearers,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  mys 
teries  of  English  history.  We  recollect 
him  well.  It  was  not  the  period  of  the 
historic  mania,  when  Guizot  grew  more 
popular.  At  that  time,  in  1822,  Cousin's 
vague  philosophy  and  Villemain's  shallow 
criticism  drew  crowds  to  their  lectures, 
muddy-thoughted  as  were  the  one.  empty- 
thoughted  the  other,  whilst  the  really  solid 
and  useful  information  offered  by  Guizot 
was  comparatively  neglected.  But  the 
man  was  not  to  be  put  down  either  as  a 
man  of  letters  or  statesman.  He  and  his 
wife  set  to  work,  each  writing  a  score  of 


books  in  a  twehremonUi :  and  thus  he  kept 
his  name  fixed  before  the  public  eye  for 
years.  Perseverance  and  an  imperturba- 
ble determination  to  occupy  first  place, 
have  been  and  are  the  first  characteristics 
of  M.  Guizot :  a  desire,  not  compounded 
of  a  wish  for  wealth  or  luxury,  or  the  ad- 
juncts of  eminence;  but  a  love  of  emi- 
nence for  itself,  for  its  activity,  for  its  sa- 
tisfying the  cravings  of  a  spirit,  purely  and 
naturally  ambitious. 

Our  first  glance  at  Guizot  was  when  in 
his  home  at  Nismes,  under  a  mother's 
brow :  a  mother,  too,  who  bad  lost  her 
husband  on  a  revolutionary  scaffold.  That 
must  have  been  a  grave,  a  solemn,  a  reli- 
gious home ;  whose  gayest  pastime  was 
severe  study ;  whose  every  feeling  partook 
somewhat  of  the  depth  of  devotion. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Nismea,  in 
the  same  region  of  ardent  and  eloquent 
spirits,  a  youth  ten  years  younger  than 
Guizot  was  at  school.  Even  at  that  time 
the  strongest  antagonism,  though  unknown 
one  to  the  other,  existed  between  the  feel- 
ings of  both.  Young  Guizot's  ideas  were 
those  of  protestant  and  constitutional 
liberalism,  such  as  the  Feuillan*  had 
preached  and  fallen,  with  in  the  great  revo- 
lution. Thiers  was  bred  in  quite  another 
school.  Like  a  majority  of  his  college, 
he  was  liberal  in  a  revolutionary  and  Na- 
poleonite  sense  ;  that  is,  more  urgent  on 
the  transformation  of  France  from  mo* 
narchism  and  aristocracy  to  pure  democra- 
cy, than  caring  either  how  this  was  to  be 
effected,  or  what  was  to  be  the  result. 
Each  rose  with  the  tide  that  suited  him  : 
Guizot  with  that  of  1814  and  1815,  Thiers 
with  the  swell  which  preceded  and  pro- 
duced 1830.  Guizot,  a  ydung  universita- 
rian,  was  placed  by  the  Abbe  de  Montea* 

?[Ueoir  in  the  office  of  the  French  Chancel- 
erie^  or  Ministry  of  Justice,  in  which  he 
must  have  seen  and  done  dirty  work,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  categories  of  exile 
and  proscription,  and  edicts  of  censor- 
ship. Yet  a  liberal  might  have  thought 
these  necessary,  against  the  scum  of  im- 

Serialists  and  jacobins  united.  Whatever 
I.  Guizot  thought,  however,  his  employ- 
era  intended  the  despotic  reaction  not 
merely  against  ultra-liberals,  but  against 
the  whole  class  even  of  constitutionalists. 
When  Guizot  saw  this,  he  withdrew  from 
politics — indeed  his  protestantism  became 
itself  a  bar  to  his  advancement. — and  took 
refuge  in  his  professorial  chair.  By  this 
he  raised  himself  to  an  eminence  more 
certain  and  less  dangerous  than  that  which 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies    bestowed    in 
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those  days.  The  ecclesiastical  minister 
of  public  instruction  now  stopped  his  lee- ' 
tures  ;  on  which  Guizot  joined  the  writing 
of  political  pamphlets  to  the  graver  task 
of  historic  editing.  Attached  to  the  par- 
ty of  the  Doctrinaires,  to  that  of  Royer 
Collard  and  Camille  Jordan,  Gaizot  rose 
with  his  party,  and  with  it  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  into  power  and  place  under  M. 
de  Martignac,  when  Charles  the  Tenth 
madly  flung  himself,  in  horror  of  a  mode- 
rate ministry,  into  the  arms  of  Polignac, 
and  with  Polignac  into  exile.  The  day  af- 
ter the  revolution  Gnizot  was  Minister.  • 
What  a  cabinet  was  that !  It  was  com- 
posed of  thirteen  or  fourteen  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  acted  with  the 
other,  and  all  most  opposed  in  habits,  tem- 
per, and  political  ideas.  Imagine  Count 
Mol6  and  M.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  l'Eure  and 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  sitting  together  in 
council !  Lafitte  and  Dapont  talked  as  if 
they  were  in  a  conciliabule  of  opposition, 
and  the  Doc  de  Broglie  politely  told  them, 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  how  a  Government 
was  to  be  carried  on.  All  were  in  a  panic, 
Louis  Philippe  himself  included.  But 
each  had  his  own  object  of  terror,  and  each 
set  about  combating  his  phantom,  caring 
little  for  his  neighbours.  Louis  Philippe 
and  M.  Guizot  agreed  in  dreading  the  po- 
tentates and  powers  of  Europe,  from  whom 
they  expected  an  immediate  onslaught: 
but  each  prepared  for  resistance  in  his 
own  way.  Louis  Philippe  took  an  honest 
and  respected  legitimist,  the  Due  de  Mor- 
temart ;  bamboozled  him  by  saying,  that 
he  would  merely  keep  the  throne  warm 
for  the  Duke  of  fiourdeaux  ;  and  sent  him 
to  deliver  this  message  to  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia in  order  to  keep  him  quiet.  This  tre- 
mendous lie  had  its  effect  5  but  neither  the 
Due  de  Mortemart,  nor  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
ever  forgave  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Guizot, 
on  his  part,  thought  the  nest  mode  of  re 
sistance  was  to  excite  revolution.  He 
gathered  together  the  emigrant  Spaniards, 
gave  them  money,  directions,  and  ordered 
Mina  into  Spain.  Similar  manoeuvres  were 

Sat  in  practice  on  the  side  of  Belgium. 
[.  Guizot  during  this  was  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction :  Count  Mold  was  the  fo- 
reign minister.  But  when  Mote  saw  that 
the  king,  and  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, and  ten  others,  were  more  foreign 
minister,  than  himself,  he  resigned. 

Had  Gutzkow  visited  Paris  then,  in 
1830,  he  would  have  seen  her  heroes  in 
new  lights :  not  standing  in  composed  or 
graceful  attitudes  for  his  portraiture,  but 
making,  moat  of  them,  very  uncouth  strug- 


gles for  pre-eminence.  Gutzkow  might  at 
that  time,  on  any  evening  of  the  week, 
have  presented  himself  at  the  antecham- 
ber of  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries, 
had  himself  announced,  and  have  joined 
the  royal  and  ministerial  circle  (in  which 
all  Paris  joined)  without  difficulty  or  im- 
pediment. M.  Guizot  he  might  have  found 
at  the  office  of  public  instruction,  then  in 
the  Rue  des  Saints  Pdres,  in  close  confabu- 
lation with  conspirators,  such  as  Mina  and 
Toreno,  and  as  anxious  to  revolutionize 
his  neighbours,  as  he  is  now  to  pacify 
them.  Then  was  the  Duchess  of  Broglie's 
the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Doctrinaires. 
The  Duke  himself,  small,  orderly,  and 
amiable  gentleman  as  he  was,  was  still  ex- 
cited by  the  revolutionary  movement.  And 
no  one  will  ever  forget  the  memorable 
scene,,  which  occurred  some  months  later, 
in  which  the  little  duke,  obstinate  and 
choleric,  fairly  bullied  Louis  Philippe  into 
a  recognition  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
packed  off  Mignet  to  Madrid -with  it,  as 
soon  as  he  had  wrung  it  from  the  king. 
Cousin,  Remusat,  Count  St.  Aulaire,  and  all 
the  Globists,  were  the  great  men  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie's  circle  :  Cousin,  an  excel- 
lent talker,  and  one  who,  extravagant  all 
his  life,  chose  at  that  moment  to  be  origin- 
al, by  preserving  calmness  and  common 
sense  when  every  one  else  was  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  this  was  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  revolution. 

Thiers  belonged  to  quite  another  group. 
For  many  years  the  little  man  had  been,  ns 
is  said,  u  pulling  his  Satanic  Majesty  by 
the  tail,"  and  clinging  to  such  poor  crea- 
tures as  Etienne  and  Felix  Bodin  for  em- 
ployment and  patronage.  His  History, 
however,  and  some  financial  pamphlets 
written  for  Lafitte,  had  raised  his  head 
above  water.  And  some  folks,  jealous  of 
the  exclusive  pedantry  of  theJDoctrinaires, 
enabled  Thiers,  with  Mignet  and  Carrel, 
to  set  up  the  National.  Here  was  another 
scene,  wherein  Thiers  ought  to  have  been 
visited.  Fussy,  breathless,  despotic,  no 
one  could  have  had  to  do  with  a  more  un- 
comfortable editor  than  Thiers.  As  to 
Mignet,  he  made  no  resistance,  took  the 
articles  to  do  that  were  given  him,  and 
was  more  devoted  to  keeping  his  hair  in 
curl-papers,  than  to  becoming  First  Con* 
sul.  Carrel  alone  bullied  Thiers  from  time 
to  time.  And  yet  three  abler  men,  nor 
more  united,  never  perhaps  presided  over 
the  editing  of  a  great  political  organ. 
During  the  revolution  the  Globe  expired  : 
;  the  boat  o^  the  Doctrinaires  could  not  live 
i  in  such  a  sea.    The  National  lived  on  and 
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mainly  aided  the  carrying  through  of  the 
revolution.  Thiers  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  man  in  much 
greater  estimation  than  either  Guizot  or 
Thiers,  although,  like  Thiers,  he  had  not 
yet  reached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
This  was  Odillon  Barrot.  If  Thiers  and 
Guizot  are  men  of  the  south,  small  in  sta- 
ture and  in  form,  bright  of  eye,  mercurial 
and  quick,  Odillon  Barrot  is  a  true  son  of 
the  north,  fair,  full,  and  florid,  with  an  eye 
tffat  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  head  as 
in  it*  for  all  the  expression  it  gives.  His 
character  suited  his  physique,  being  slow, 
pompous,  inflated,  soft,  and  wavering,  but 
honest  of  purpose,  and  frank  in  expres- 
sion. Barren's  face  does  not  belie  the  O 
that  begins  his  name.  It  is  a  potato  face, 
with  far  more  of  the  Irishman  than  the 
Frenchman.  But  it  is  the  Iriehmanltamed 
down  to  the  Frenchman,  with  but  a  small 
portion  of  that  mingled  impudence  and 
humour,  which  form  the  Irish  character. 
M.  Barrot  had  another  Irish  quality,  that 
of  getting  up  a  row,  as  July  testified.  Un- 
fortunately, after  the  row  had  become  a 
revolution,  he  became  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
and  he  was  quite  unskilled  in  putting  down 
or  calming  a  row.  When  Barrot  was  Pre- 
fect, the  Archbishop's  palace,  was  plunder- 
ed, and  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  the  parish 
church  of  the  Louvre,  gutted  by  the  mob. 
The  new  King  of  the  French  thought  this 
to  be  too  debonnaireon  the  part  of  a  Prefect, 
and  he  dismissed  Monsieur  Barrot.  Thus 
Barrot  had  put  himself,  or  allowed  himself 
to  be  put,  the  day  after  the  revolution,  in 
a  post  where  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
mob,  and  in  which  he  was  at  once  called 
upon  to  tolerate  or  to  repress  its  violence : 
a  dangerous  alternative.  Thiers  laughed  at 
'Barrot's  simplicity,  and  declaring  thafhe 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  for 
the  present,  ensconced  himself  in  the 
figures  and  accounts  of  the  Under  Secreta- 
ryship of  Finance. 

A  better  contrast  to  Barrot  than  either 
Thiers  or  Guizot,  is  M.  Berryer,  an  atra- 
bilious, black-muzzled  personage,  with  a 
sinister  likeness  to  Mr.  John  Wilson  Crok- 
er  5  but  a  gay,  jovial,  round-stomached 
fellow,  with  a  pate  as  bald  as  Barrot.  We 
can  fancy  to  ourselves  both  of  them  sing- 
ing in  a  monastic  choir,  with  good  bass 
voices,  both  doing  honour  to  the  vocal  and 
physical  powers  of  the  fraternity.  But 
Barrot's  voice  is  like  the  sound  emitted  by 
the  wooden  horn  of  the  mountain  cantons, 
whilst  Berryer's  has  the  sharpness  and 
force  of  the  bugle.    Berryer  is  considered 


the  most  powerful  actor,  but  there  is  no 
sincerity  in  his  tone  as  there  is  in  Barrot's. 
Even  Berryer's  Warmth  is  factitious ;  it  is 
that  of  the  lawyer  or  the  trading  politi- 
cian. Whereas  Barrot's,  though  full  of 
pretension,  is  honest,  and  if  his  eloquence 
does  not  proceed  from  the  heart,  it  has  at 
least  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  conscience. 

We  are  not  old  enough  to  recollect  Fox, 
but  Barrot,  of  all  the  French  Chamber, 
ought  most  to  resemble  him.  There  is  no 
one  to  liken  to  Pitt,  academic  and  argu- 
mentative. For  Guizot's  eloquence  holds 
the  medium  of  that  spoken  from  the  pro- 
testant  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  full 
of  solemnity  and  of  emphasis,  but  those  of 
the  preacher,  not  the  statesman.  One  al- 
ways expects  to  hear  him  say,  Mes  Frire*. 
Where  Guizot  is  happiest,  is  in  reply. 
For  when  he  commences  and  pours  forth 
a  premeditated  speech,  he  is  too  doctrinal, 
too  mystic,  too  remote  from  the  reality  of 
things.  'Whereas,  in  reply,  he  is  forced  to 
be  personal,  pointed,  logical ;  whilst  his 
appeal  to  his  own  good  intentions  from  the 
exaggerated  attacks  of  his  enemies,  is  in 
general  at  once  plausible  and  touching. 

As  to  Thiers,  his  eloquence  is  unlike 
anything  that  ever  existed,  or  was  ever 
imagined.  Fancy  a  bronze  statuette,  gift- 
ed with  the  power  of  motion  and  the  power 
of  speech.  If  cracked,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter :  the  tingling  sounds  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  emit,  will  only  be  the  truer. 
His  features  are  as  unmoved,  as  much 
bronze  as  those  of  the  statuette.  Dantan 
could  make  a  Thiers  in  three  hours — if 
any  one  else'  would  but  find  the  organs,  the 
senses,  and  the  intellect.  The  first  time 
this  statuette  gets  up  to  speak,  or  to  squeak, 
there  is  a  universal  desire  to  put  him  down 
with  a  universal  laugh.  But  the  little 
Punch  is  not  to  be  put  down.  He  fixes  hie 
spectacles  (his  eyes  not  being  visible)  upon 
his  audience.  He  addresses  them  in  a 
how  d'ye  do  vein  of  efoquence,  and  soon 
captivates  their  attention  just  as  if  he  had 
taken  each  person  present  by  the  button- 
hole. There  is  no  warmth,  no  apostrophe, 
no  rhetoric,  no  figure  of  speech,  no  bathos, 
no  pathos,  but  a  wonderful  tumbling  forth 
of  ideas,  as  if  they  came  from  a  cornucopia, 
and  that  without  any  effort,  any  aim  at 
originality,  any  desire  to  excite  surprise. 
It  is  sensible  and  cold  eloquence  of  most 
unassuming  and  irresistible  superiority. 
In  his  own  home,  and  from  one  of  his  own 
arm-chairs,  it  is  the  same,  except  that  he 
blends  the  genuine  French  esprit  with  his 
natural  quiet  oratory.  In  a  word,  Thiers 
is  the  most  wonderful  man  in  Ear  ope. 
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After  Thiers,  the  most  powerful  speaker 
in  the  French  Chamber  is,  in  oar  opinion, 
Da  pin.  He  effects  by  riolence  and  energy 
what  Thiers  does  by  insinuation.  Very 
coarse,  with  the  voice,  gesture,  and  aspect 
of  a  peasant,  no  one  can  fairs  vibrer  It 
fibre  national,  like  Dupin.  He  seldom 
speaks :  never  unless  when  provoked  or 
excited.  And  be  is  never  either  provoked 
or  excited  except  by  the  absurdities  or  ex- 
travagances of  either  extreme.  When  the 
priestly  or  the  ultra-Tory  party  have  gone 
too  far  in  severity  or  illegality  or  uncon* 
stitutionalism,  and  when  the  liberal  oppo- 
sition attack  in  vain  on  such  a  point,  Du- 
pin  starts  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and 
grives  court  and  minister  so  keen  and  iron- 
ical a  castigation,  that  the  tenants  of  the 
ministerial  benches  shrink  into  them. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Left  fondles 
some  remarkable  absurdity,  and  cries  at 
the  top  of  its  lungs  against  some  trifle, 
which  it  represents  as  the  very  destruction 
of  all  freedom  and  of  the  French  name, 
Dupin  rises  to  chastise  his  liberal  neigh- 
bours (for  he  sits  near  them),  and  to  de- 
clare, that  liberal  as  he  thinks  himself,  he 
has  no  idea  of  going  the  length  of  such 
absurdity  as  that.  Asa  social  man,  Dupin 
is  delightful  amongst  his  legal  comrades 
of  the  bar,  full  of  fun,  and  of  good  sense. 
He  is  sadly  ignorant  of  the  more  solid 
elements  of  policy.  Political  economy  is 
his  horror  ;  and  capitalists,  fond  as  he  is 
himself  of  money,  are  objects  of  his  avow- 
ed aversion. 

Lamartine  has  forced  himself  into  emi- 
nence as  an  orator ;  we  say  forced  himself, 
for  there  was  great  reluctance  to  listen  to 
a  poet  talking  politics.  Lamartine,  how- 
ever, had  been  a  diplomatist  before  he  be- 
same  a  poet,  and  his  notions  of  foreign 
policy  are  far  less  crude  than  those  of  his 
colleagues  in  general.  Lamartine  has  the 
honour  of  having  foreseen  and  foretold  the 
treaty  of  July  and  the  breach  with  Eng- 
land, full  eighteen  months  before  they  took 
place.  In  a  memorable  speech,  he  pointed 
out  the  quarrel  into  which  both  countries 
were  blindly  flinging  themselves,  and 
vainly  begged  of  his  countrymen  to  stop. 
The  speech  was  then  laughed  at  as  the 
most  absurd  of  prophecies.  He  had  after- 
wards the  greater  honour  of  standing  al- 
most alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  Fortifi- 
cation of  Paris. 

Mauguin  is  as  good  an  orator  as  any 
man  oan  be  who  wants  common  sense,  and 
another  common  quality  generally  cited 
with  it.  Tocqoeville  has  utterly  failed 
both  as  a  speaker  and  politician.    Sauzet 


is  whipped  cream.  Villemarn  is  a  remark- 
able and  indeed  the  last  surviving  speci- 
men, of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing of  the  last  century.  His  French  is 
classic,  his  style  epigrammatic,  his  tone 
ironical,  and  his  arguments  veiled  Voltair- 
ianism. Cousin  is  an  awkward  schoolboy, 
who  has  purloined  some  eloquence  and 
mysticism  from  German  philosophers. 
But  we  have  already  come  to  the  second- 
rate  men,  and  may  close  the  series  of 
sketches  into  which  we  have  digressed. 

We  return  to  the  opinions  of  Gutzkow. 
What  he  says  respecting  Louis  Philippe  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. 

"  No  correct  view  has  been  taken  of  Louis 
Philippe,"  says  HerrGutzkow.  "  He  is  depicted 
as  a  sincere  and  reserved  personage,  following 
up  fixed  aims  with  the  utmost  prudence  and 
management.  He  is  considered  as  half  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  half  Cromwell.  The  nice  balance 
and  varying  fortunes  of  political  parties  is  all 
considered  the  work  of  his  political  cleverness. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  this.  Louis 
Philippe  is  the  most  talkative,  unquiet,  uncertain 
person  in  all  France.  The  King  of  the  French 
is  good-natured,  well-informed,  sharp-sighted, 
but  without  any  real  power  or  firm  will.  The 
ever  fermenting  anxiety  of  his  heart  vents  itself 
in  words.  To  talk  is  his  first  necessity.  France 
has  been  ruled  by  such  ignorant  monarchs,  that 
it  is  its  present  honour  to  have  for  king  a  man 
of  extensive  knowledge,  reading,  and  observa- 
tion. Louis  Philippe  fascinates  those  presented 
to  him :  speaks  English  to  English,  German  to 
German.  No  books,  no  names,  no  ideas,  have 
escaped  his  observation.  He  reads  all,  even  to 
scientific  and  statistical  ones,  and  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rising  talent  of  the  country 
than  his  minister.  He  can  converse  with  every 
one  on  his  own  subject,  and  talks  on  without  suf- 
fering rejoinder  or  interruption.  Louis  Philippe 
is  not  of  the  Talleyrand  school,  which  considers 
speech  as  given  to  disguise  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thiuks  speech  given  in  order  to  ex- 
cite thought.  He  things  aloud,  and  lives  exter- 
nals. H  e  cannot  bear  to  be  alone,  but  seeks  for 
applause  and  echo.  Intellectual  cultivation, 
good-nature,  and  indiscretion  are  so  mixed  up  in 
him,  that  one  does  not  know  which  predomi- 
nates. But  far  from  being  reserved,  he  is  open ; 
far  from  being  silent,  he  is  talkative ;  and  far 
from  being  independent,  he  leans  upon  every  one 
for  support." 

In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  imper- 
tinence, this  contradiction  of  every  pre- 
conceived opinion  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  some  intimate  of  his  French 
Majesty,  and  not  by  a  young  foreign  tra- 
veller, who  spends  a  month  in  Paris,  and 
never  sets  his  foot  at  court.  Gutzkow  is, 
however,  not  all  wrong.  He  has  heard 
people   talk,  who  evidently  knew  Louis 
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Philippe  well.  But  he  has  jumbled  up  and 
exaggerated  their  remarks  and  information 
into  a  mass  of  incongruities  that  no  one 
could  recognize  as  King  of  the  French. 
That  personage  is  indeed  talkative,  espe- 
cially to  those  on  whom  he  wants  to  im 
press  any  idea,  and  from  whom  he  knows 
that  he  has  none  to  get.  But  when  Gutz- 
kow  says  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  observ- 
ation, but  cannot  listen,  he  talks  nonsense. 
There  was  a  time  when  Louis  Philippe 
was  all  ear,  and  no  tongue,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  has 
little  left  to  learn  now  in  men  or  in  things, 
except  what  his  secret  spies  and  corre- 
spondence tell  him.  And  therefore  he 
talks. 

Gutzkow  says  that  he  is  indiscreet,  that 
he  is  not  of  the  Talleyrand  school,  that  he 
betray 8  his  sentiments,  and  so  forih.  It  is 
merely  evident  from  this  that  Herr  Gutz- 
kow is  an  honest  Hamburger,  whose  world- 
ly sagacity,  as  Ruge  says  of  him,  must  have 
been  developed,  in  the  raw  cotton  of  that 
trading  city.  Louis  Philippe  indiscreet ! 
Louis  Philippe  betray  his  sentiments ! 
God  help  the  simple  German !  Another 
month  spent  in  Paris  would  have  convinc 
ed  him  that  truth  and  indiscretion  were 
qualities  quite  unknown  in  the  political 
latitude  which  he  pretends  to  describe. 

But  still  Herr  Gutzkow  has  his  fraction 
of  truth.  Louis  Philippe  is  talkative,  and 
loves  to  dominate  with  the  tongue.  More- 
over the  king  is  unquiet.  He  is  restless, 
always  revolving  some  scheme.  And  the 
great  complaint  that  his  ministers  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  not  let  well  alone.  But 
his  activity  seldom  ascends  to.the  higher 
region  of  politics :  being  generally  the 
anxiety  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  to 
better  his  condition,  increase  his  estate, 
and  swell  his  purse.  Heaven  help  the  In- 
tendant  of  his  Civil  List !  none  but  a  man 
so  patient  and  devoted  as  he  that  now 
holds  it,  could  stand  the  worry  of  that  of- 
fice. Appanage,  dotations,  forests  to  cut 
or  to  buy,  the  marriage  of  his  children — 
all  family  points  make  the  king  as  active 
as  if  he  had  just  made  the  family  fortune 
in  trade,  and  as  if  he  had  to  found  and 
regulate  the  future  prospects  and  honours 
of  the  family  for  centuries.  Such  is  the 
restlessness  of  the  King  of  the  French. 

Another  quality  that  Gutzkow  attributes 
to  him,  is  want  of  independence  and  a 
leaning  on  others'  opinions.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.  One  characteristic  of 
his  will  suffice  to  prove  it.  And  this  is, 
that  Louis  Philippe  never  made  friend  or 
intimate  of  a  man  of  talent.    He  detested 


Pemr,  he  detesta  De  Broglie,  Thiers, 
Guizot,  every  one  that  could  pretend  to  im- 
pose an  opinion  on  him.  His  favourites  are 
such  men  as  Montalivet :  men  incapable 
of  either  having  systems  of  their  own,  or 
of  even  divining  the  king's.  No :  Louis 
Philippe  mentally  never  leaned  upon  any 
one.  And  he  has  had  most  able  men  as 
cabinet  ministers,  as  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  for  years,  who  do  not  yet  know 
what  exactly  were  his  aims  or  his  wishes. 
So  much  for  the  indiscretion  of  his  Majes- 
ty, Louis  Philippe. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Gutzkow 
was  more  stricken  with  M.  Thiers  or 
George  Sand.  He  called  on  the  latter  per- 
sonage in  the  evening,  at  her  lodgings  in 
the  RuePigale,  and  was  received  in  a  little 
room  ten  feet  square,  called  the  Little 
Chapel.  The  u  nearer  the  church,"  says 
the  proverb. 

There  was  little  or  no  light ;  Madame 
Sand  and  her  daughter  in  that  light ;  and 
two  gentlemen  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground and  in  silence,  which  they  preserv- 
ed. Madame  Sand  complained  of  being 
engaged  in  law,  divers  people  menacing 
her  with  contraintt  par  corps,  unless  she 
wrote  them  a  novel.  They  talked  of  the 
drama.  Gutzkow  said  they  had  as  much 
dramatic  talent  in  Germany,  but  not  such 
accomplished  specialties.  The  German 
added,  that  he  had  been  to  a  French  tra- 
gedy once,  but  never  should  go  again. 
George  Sand  admitted  that  French  trage- 
dy was  antiquated,  and  all  its  present 
writers,  except  Scribe,  commonplace. 

"  Here,"  says  Gutzkow,  "  she  left  her  work, 
and  lit  a  cigarette,  in  which  there  was  more 
paper  than  tobacco,  and  more  coquetterie  than 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex.  *  Who  is  my 
translator  into  German  ?'  asked  she.  *  Fanny 
Taraow,'  I  said.  '  I  supfiose^he  leaves  out  the 
immoral  passages?'  said  Madame  Sand,  with 
irony.  I  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  her  daugh- 
ter, who  held  down  her  head.  A  pause  ensued 
of  a  second,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that 
second." 

So  much  for  George  Sand  and  "  Young 
Germany."  We  will  now  collect  what  he 
says  of  Thiers. 

"  It  surprised  me  much  to  find  that  Thiers  did 
not  owe  his  rise  either  to  fortune  or  to  his  own 
genius,  but  merely  to  his  talent  for  speaking. 
The  external  physiognomy  of  the  chamber 
evinces  1  ightness  and  superficiality.  I  could  not  at 
first  believe  that  this  betokened  true ;  but  Thiers 
himself  told  me  that  the  surest  mode  of  ruling 
the  chamber  was  to  amuse  it,  and  that  what 
members  dreaded  most  was  eaato.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Thiers'*  eloquence:  he  amuses.    It 
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it  not  tke  fiery  power  of  eloquence,  nor  the  ge- 
nius of  the  statesman,  that  hare  thrust  Thiers 
up  into  bis  palace  of  the  Place  St.  Georges.  It 
is  his  talent,  which  in  France  is  ever  more  for- 
tunate than  genius.  Thiers  receives  every  eve- 
ning. Mignet  is  always  there.  Madame  Dosne 
and  her  daughter  do  the  honours.  Whether 
Thiers  got  from  his  historic  studies  the  trick  of 
imitating  Napoleon  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  bat 
there  is  certainly  a  resemblance  in  figure  and 
manner.  Tbiers's  is  a  Corsican  nature.  The 
form  of  the  head  and  chin  are  Napoleonite,  as 
are  the  sharp  eyes  and  thin  grey  hairs.  Small 
of  stature,  Thiers  most  look  up  to  every  one  he 
addresses,  and  so  he  likes  to  throw  himself  back 
im  an  arm-chair,  and  address  those  who  gather 
round  him.  He  has  no  ministerial  solemnity, 
but  remains  natural  and  good-natured  in  man- 
ner." 

The  argument  turned  on  languages. 
Gutzkow  mentioned  the  unfitness  of  the 
German  for  either  political  eloquence  or 
history.  "  It  will  become  fit  for  both," 
said  Thiers,  "as  soon  as  Germany  has 
free  political  institutions.  Machiavel  and 
De  Thou  have  both  historical  styles,  and 
would  have  had  in  any  language  simply 
because  they  were  statesmen."  Gutzkow 
here  instanced  Justus  Moeser,  as  a  Ger- 
man who  had  a  genuine  historical  style. 
"  Tou  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  Ger- 
many," said  Gutzkow  to  Thiers.  "I  only 
wanted  to  visit  the  celebrated  battle-fields, 
was  the  reply. 

"  Ay,  thought  I,  it  is  these  thoughts  that  made 
you  set  Europe  in  commotion,  and  stir  up  the 
French  to  revenge  1615,  and  Moscow,  and  Leip- 
sk,  and  Waterloo.  And  I  added  aloud  to  Thiers, 
•  What  we,  Germans,  could  not  do  for  ourselves 
— what  neither  our  princes  nor  our  chambers 
could  effect— that  you  have  done  for  us.  You 
have  awakened  the  Germans  to  political  unity.' " 

Thiers  replied  to  Gutzkow,  that  he  re- 
spected the  independence  of  the  Germans. 
"Napoleon's  wars  were  forced  on  him 
from  within  and  from  without  Neither 
of  these  necessities  pressed  now.  All  that 
France  wanted  was  to  be  independent  and 
influential,  and  neither  Russia  nor  England 
were  prepared  to  allow  her  the  due  quan- 
tum of  both.  There  was  the  Turkish  em- 
C're  dying,  and  when  it  went,  France  must 
ive  her  finger  in  the  pie  as  well  as  Russia 
and  England.  If  Prussia  held  to  Russia 
m  that  crisis,  and  Austria  to  England,  then 
France  was  their  enemy,  and  would  turn 
the  world  upside  down."  Upon  this, 
Gutzkow  says,  he  immediately  assured  M. 
Thiers, 

"  That  the  present  movement  of  the  Germans 
was  more  national  than  liberal.  We  want  unity, 
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and  will  have  it.  We  want  not  to  quarrel  with4 
England  or  with  Russia,  but  we  want  to  do 
without  any  alliance.  Prussia  and  Austria  must 
make  good,  what  the  thirty  years'  war  and  the 
seven  years'  war  broke  up.  Prussia  and  Austria' 
separated  in  Ratisbon,  but  must  come  together 
in  Frankfort.  Let  them  unite,  and  we  want 
neither  Russia  nor  England.  And  your  Napo- 
leons had  better  don  the  civic  mantle  than  the 
military  riding-coat.  The  French  would  then 
have  neither  need  nor  excuse  to  cry  out, '  Let  us 
set  the  world  upside  down.' " 

Gutzkow,  however,  is  much  more  at 
home  with  poets,  critics,  and  dramatists* 
than  with  politicians.  And  he  has  sketched 
his  French  brethren  of  the  pen  with  equal 
freedom :  from  George  Sand  in  her  chapel 
twelve  feet  square,  to  Jules  Janin,  in  hit 
splendid  garret  overlooking  the  Luxem- 
bourg, making  love  to  his  wife.  The 
German  has  crayoned  all.  He  is  like  the 
Enfant  Terrible  of  the  caricature :  speak* 
ing  out  all  he  sees  and  knows  and  guesses, 
with  infantine  malice,  and  trundling  his 
hoop  against  the  shins  of  all  his  acquaint* 
ance.  We  are  glad  he  did  not  visit  Eng- 
land, for  this  representative  of  Young  Ger- 
many has  a  monstrous  love  of  sunshine 
and  summer,  of  the  gay,  the  pleasurable* 
and  the  social.  Now  in  England  an  idle 
visitor  does  not  rind  these  easily ;  and  a 
few  weeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is 
apt  to  send  the  solitary  wanderer  back 
with  aversion  and  disgust  to  us  insulars. 
Thus  Henry  Heine,  the  other  day,  went 
to  enjoy  sea-breezes  and  study  English 
character  at  Boulogne.  He  found  a  gay, 
proud  set  of  demi-fashipnables,  who  had 
never  heard  of  Henry  Heine,  who  took 
him  in  consequence  for  a  commonplace 
personage  without  livery  servants ,  and 
coach  and  pair,  and  treated  him  de  hauten 
bos.  Poor  Henry  Heine  was  so  suscepti- 
ble and  so  indignant  at  all  this,  that  he 
has  become  a  decided  foe  to  England  and 
her  inhabitants !  He  is  a  writer  for  the 
Augsburg  Gazette,  and  therein  has  just 
published  the  most  violent  diatribes  against 
our  grasping,  haughty,  mercantile,  intole- 
rant, and  abominable  spirit.  In  short,  he 
joins  the  French  cry  of  Detenda  est  Car* 
thago,  setting  us  down  for  Carthage*  For 
these  reasons  we  sincerely  hope,  that 
Young  Germany  may  stay  away  from  us, 
till  he  acquires  less  susceptibility,  with 
more  years,  sense,  and  discretion* 

Gutzkow  is  very  severe  upon  Rachel, 
but  seems  to  have  taken  his  opinions  re- 
specting her  solely  from  Janin.  He  bit* 
terly  complains  of  her  never  laughing. 
No  one  is  human  or  has  a  heart,  says  Gutz- 
kow, who  does  not  laugh  or  betray  feeling 
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by  a  smile.  The  tragedian  might  reply, 
that  the  parts  of  Corneille's  and  Racine  s 
heroines  are  no  laughing  matter.  But  the 
German  critic  calls  the  French  actress  (in 
our  opinion  a  woman  of  decided  genius), 
stiff,  made  of  pale  bronze,  without  femi- 
nine softness,  passion,  otgemuth.  He  goes 
farther  than  Janin  taught  him,  however. 
For  he  extends  this  sweeping  censure  to 
the  French  in  general. 

He  asks,  how  is  it,  that  there  are  so  few 
children  in  the  streets  of  Paris  1  The  po- 
pulation of  French  towns,  he  says,  con- 
sists of  full-grown  persons,  whereas  in 
Germany  half  the  population  consists  of 
children.  The  explanation  of  this  does 
not  improve  the  French  in  the  German  es- 
timation :  it  being,  that  French,  and  espe- 
cially Parisian  women,  universally  pack  off 
their  children  to  nurse,  and  often  to  starve 
and  perish.  This  is  the  habit,  not  merely 
of  the  higher,  but  of  the  middle  and  poor- 
er classes.  Gutzkow  attributes  it  to  a 
want  of  heart :  but  the  real  cause  is,  that 
French  women  take  as  much  part  in  the 
business  of  life,  especially  of  retail  trade, 
as  men  ;  and  consequently  have  not  time 
to  devote  exclusively  to  a  mother's  task. 

But  French  character,  habits,  and  emi- 
nent men  in  letters  and  polities,  form  an 
ample  field,  not  to  be  comprised  in  a  tour 
or  a  book,  nor  exhausted  in  an  article. 
Herr  Gutzkow  has,  but  sketched  superfi- 
cialities, and  we  have  followed  his  bee-like 
flutter  through  the  Parisian  world :  bee- 
like, indeed,  for  while  he  culled  sweets,  he 
has  left  stings.  When  we  meet  with  a 
more  profound  or  more  conscientious  tour- 
ist, we  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to  return 
more  seriously  to  the  subject. 

Since  this  was  written,  we  have  receiv- 
ed, to  place  by  the  side  of  the  German 
Gutzkow,  another  description  of  Paris,  by 
a  combination  of  one  of  the  liveliest  pens 
and  the  best  pencil  in  it.#  And  the  best 
pencil  has  done  its  duty  well.  Lami's 
■ketches  are  admirable :  as  they  were  no 
doubt  intended,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M.  Ja- 
nin's  prose  :  written  in  the  character  of  an 
American  t  though  a  greater  contrast  to 
Jonathan  than  Jules  Janin  could  not  well 
be  found.  We  dare  say  that  in  its  origi- 
nal French  his  descriptive  work  was  live- 
ly and  interesting,  and  well-written.  But 
most  certainly  in  its  translation  it  is  dull, 
commonplace,  awkward,  and  altogether  il- 

•  The  American  in  Paris.  By  Jules  Janin.  TL* 
fantrated  by  Eugene  Lami.    London.  1848. 


legible.  Nor  <lo  we  blame  the  translator  \ 
for  Jules  Janin's  quips  and  cranks  are  com- 
pletely untranslatable.  And  though  cer- 
tainly knowing  Paris  intimately,  Janin 
knows  no  tongue  or  train  of  ideas  at  all 
capable  of  translation  into  sober  English. 
Even  his  anecdotes  are  stale,  his  points 
flat,  and  the  moral  of  his  tale,  if  he  has 
one,  is  sure  to  evaporate  and  disappear  be- 
fore it  has  been  told.  M.  Janin  had  heard, 
no  doubt,  of  English  humour,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  humorously  for  the  ' 
British  public.  But  the  attempt  is  ludi- 
crous, not  humorous.  Thus  he  begins 
by  talking  of  that  rascal,  Sterne,  and  thinks 
the  word  most  happily  applied. 

In  order  not  to  seem  a  Frenchman,  Ja- 
nin falls  to  abusing  cafe  au  lait :  maligning 
one  of  the  best  things  in  Paris,  whilst  he 
falls  on  his  knees  in  adoration  of  some  of 
the  worst.  After  puffing  the  west  hotels 
and  the  west  restaurants,  adulating  every- 
thing fine  and  courtly,  M.  Janin  visits  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  bursts  into  a  pa- 
negyric of  M.  Berry er,  not  undeserved.. 
He  also  dwells  on  Dupin,  by  no  means  ill 
depicting  him. 

I  The  account  of  Louis  Philippe  is  not  un- 
interesting, as  it  gives  plain  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, however  small.  It  dwells  on 
his  majesty's  horror  of  tobacco  and  love  of 
wax-lights.  It  might  have  dwelt  on  his 
love  of  English  comforts,  and  on  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  old  Bourbons  on 
the  subject  of  certain  matters  of  domestic 
convenience.  Neither  Louis  XVIII.  nor 
Charles  X.  would  admit  of  any  vulgar  in- 
novations of  building  into  the  royal  pala- 
ces ;  whilst  Louis  Philippe  would  inhabit 
no  palace  on  the  old  system,  refusing  to 
enter  the  Tuileries  till  arranged  with  com- 
forts and  innovations.  This  is  considered 
by  the  old  court  one  of  Louis  Philippe's 
revolutionary  crimes. 

Where  Jules  Janin  is  most  at  home, 
however,  is  behind  and  before  the  scene* 
of  a  theatre.  He  is  the  sublimely  imper- 
tinent of  dramatic  criticism,  and  rules  over 
the  coulisses  with  a  despotism  that  makes 
even  poor  Kachel  tremble.  The  best  por- 
tion of  his  book  is  hja  account  of  Scribe, 
the  great  comic  writer.  This  we  shall  at 
once  transfer  to  our  page. 

"  Just  before  reaching  the  Porte  St  Denis,  is 
the  Gymnase  Dramatique ;  a  delightful  little 
theatre,  which  M.  Scribe  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  raised  between  them.  In  this  small  en- 
closure are  performed  comedies  which  represent 
the  slightest  accidents  of  every-day  life.  When 
M.  Scribe,  the  greatest  amuser  of  the  age,  com- 
menced this  undertaking,  there  seemed  no  scope 
I  for  comedy  anywhere.    Hotter*,  like  a  sovereign 
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master,  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  mat  cha- 
racters; he  had  worked  the  whole  of  humanity 
for  his  own  benefit;  there  was  not  a  vice  nor  an 
absurdity  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
censure  and  the  rod  of  tbis  illustrious  genius. 

"After  him  others  had  arisen:  Lachaussee, 
fox  example?  who  had  made  comedy  weep; 
Beaumarchais,  who  had  taken  it  on  to  political 
ground ;  Marivaux,  the  comic  poet  of  the  rueUes 
and  the  boudoirs:  these  passed — Comedy  had 
become  silent,  like  all  the  rest.  Inrentors  were 
contented  with  imitating  masters.  The  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  did  not  encourage  this  method  of 
speaking  to  the  crowd,  and  of  saying  very  often, 
by  means  of  a  representation,  severe  truths, 
which  the  audience  alone  discovers,  and  which 
escape  all  the  sagacity  of  the  censors.  Then 
came  M.  Scribe.  He  had  all  the  wit  and  inven- 
tion necessary  for  the  new  enterprise ;  he  at  once 
understood  that  he  could  not  carry  his  comedy 
back  into  former  times,  and  yet  that  he  could  not 
leave  it  among  the  people.  He  therefore  chose 
an  intermediate  world,  a  neutral  ground,  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  finance ;  for,  after  all,  ev- 
erybody stands  a  chance  of  becoming  as  rich  as 
M.  Rothschild.  The  marquis  of  ancient  date 
and  the  grocer  of  despised  family  may  make  their 
fortunes  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  each  could 
say,  while  beholding  this  new  dominion  of  come- 
dy, '  I  shall  perhaps  enter  there  some  day  V  Pla- 
ced on  tbis  rich  territory,  of  which  he  was  the 
Christopher  Columbus,  M.  Scribe  gave  himself 
xtp  at  his  ease  to  this  paradox,  which  has  suited 
his  purpose  admirably.  The  simple  secret  of  his 
success  has  consisted  in  taking  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  comedies  written  before  him.  There 
was  a  comedy  of  Voltaire's,  called  'Nanine.' 
This  Nanine,  a  girl  of  no  birth,  marries  a  great 
lord,  and  is  happy.  M.  Scribe  takes  in  hand  the 
defence  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  writes  the 
Marimge  de  Ration,  to  prove  that  the  son  of  a 
general  would  be  very  foolish  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  soldier.  In  the  Premieres  Amours,  M. 
Scribe  ridicules  all  the  fine,  sweet  sentiments  of 
youth,  with  which  so  many  pretty  comedies  have 
been  composed.  The  Demoiselle  a  marier  is 
never  so  charming,  as  when  she  has  no  thought 
of  marriage.  Le  plus  beau  Jour  de  la  Vie  is  full 
of  tormen is  and  miseries.  And  it  is  always  thus. 
When  he  has  a  comedy  to  write,  this  original 
man  takes  up  the  side  of  long-established  truth. 
In  case  of  need,  he  would  undertake  to  defend, 
not  the  Misanthrope,  which  Fabre  dTSglantine 
has  done  before  him,  but  even  the  Tartuffe. 
Thanks  to  this  ingenious  subversion  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  story,  and  the  persons  of  his  comedy, 
M.  Scribe  has  discovered  the  art  of  making  his 
audience  attentive.  And  as,  besides,  he  writes 
quite  simply,  without  knowing  how  to  write ;  as 
his  dialogues  are  full  of  ordinary  genius ;  as,  with 
all  his  wit,  he  is  not  more  witty  than  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  the  most  complete  success  has  at- 
tended this  happy  man.  He  has  at  once  attain- 
ed that  popularity  which  is  least  contested  and 
least  contestable  in  France;  he  has  been,  at  the 
same  time,  celebrated  and  rich.  The  Duchetse 
de  Berri  adopted  him  as  her  poet,  and  the  Gym- 
nase,  sustained  by  clever  comedians,  made  ex- 
pressly for  tbis  comedy,  finished  by  replacing  the 
Theatre  Francis.    The  success  of  M.  Scribe 


lasted  as  long  as  the  Restoration.  But  the  Revo- 
lution of  July  came:  immediately  the  Theatre 
de  Madame  was  nothing  more  than  the  Gym- 
nase  Drama tique.  The  box  in  which  the  amia- 
ble princess  so  often  appeared,  that  royal  box  into 
which  it  was  a  great  honour  to  be  admitted,  was 
empty.  Then  M.  Scribe,  faithless  as  the  bird^ 
whose  nest  is  destroyed,  fled  elsewhere.  The" 
Theatre  Francais,  which  he  had  so  roughly  op- 
posed, eagerly  opened  its  doors  to  the  Calderoa 
of  1830.  Then  M.  Scribe  composed  vaudevilles 
in  five  acts,  and  without  couplets,  which  the 
Theatre  Francais  calls  comedies.  At  the  same 
time  the  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique  secured 
the  illustrious  inventor:  Meyerbeer  and  Auber 
would  have  no  poetry  but  his :  to  the  former  he 
gave  Robert  le  Diable,  to  the  latter  the  Domino 
iVair.  As  far  the  Gymnase,  when  it  found  itself 
left  to  its  own  strength,  it  dispensed  most  easily 
with  its  poet.  The  spirit  of  the  masters  had  re- 
mained everywhere,  within  the  walls,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls.  BoufFe,  that  excellent 
comedian,  who  had  never  been  in  the  school  of 
Scribe,  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  to  play 
comedies  which  were  almost  serious.  Thus 
every  one  went  on:  the  Gymnase  without  M. 
Scribe,— M.  Scribe  without  the  Gymnase :  only, 
as  it  is  not  right  that  everything  should  succeed 
with  ungrateful  men,  M.  Scribe  wasjobliged  to 
enter  the  French  Academy,  where  he  pronounc- 
ed a  discourse  in  M.  de  BoufTon's  style.  Thus 
was  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchesse-de  Berri 
avenged !  Assuredly  M.  Scribe  would  not  be  in 
the  Academy,  if  his  first  protectress  was  not  at 
Goritz." 

And  here  we  have  done  with  Jules  Janin. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  employ  foreign  writers 
to  draw  up  histories  of  theif  o'wn  country,  to 
sketch  the  state  of  politics,  of  letters,  of  the 
arts.  But  merely  to  give  a  view  of  the  exte- 
rior appearance  and  sights  of  Paris,  or  any  for- 
eign capital,  with  sketches  of  its  society, — 
for  this  any  English  writer  would  have  been 
much  preferable.  For  not* only  has  M.  Janin 
been  unable  to  discern  round  his  own  home 
what  is  commonplace  and  what  is  not ;  but 
he  has  written  in  a  current  and  capricious 
style* which  defies  translation,  and  which, 
however  good  in  French,  is  downright  trash 
in  English.  And  a  letterpress  thus  disgraces, 
instead  of  explaining  or  illustrating,  the  very 
beautiful  prints  which  accompany  it.  We 
have  never  seen  a  happier  specimen  than  in 
this  book,  of  French  design  expressed  by  the 
English  graver. 
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2.  A  Lift  of  Socrates.    By  Dr.  G.  Wig- 
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und  ale  Philosoph).  With  Schlbier- 
macber's  Essay  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates 
at  a  Philosopher:  translated  by  Thibl- 
wall.    London.     1840. 

3.  Cours  de  Philosophic.  Par  V.  Cousin. 
Paris.     1840-41. 

4.  siQHJtoyayovg  Neqtehu  :  (The  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes').  With  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  T.  Mitchell,  A.M. 
London. 

5.  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  K.  0.  Mueller.  Published 
by  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
ciety.   London.     1840.* 

6.  'A  History  of  Greece.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
C.  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St 
David's.    4th  volume.    London. 

The  '  Life  of  Socrates,*  by  Wiggers,  one  of 
those  learned  and  industrious  Germans  whose 
labour  in  the  right  direction  cleared  a  way  for 
the  Schleiermachers  and  Hitters,  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  sensible  exposure  of  error  in 
Ihe  older  accounts,  than  for  any  novel  or 
striking  addition  of  its  own  to  the  fact  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  In  the  latter  re- 
spect it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
*  Essay*  by  Schleiermacher,  though  this 
would  probably  never  have  been  written,  if 
the  other  had  not  appeared.  The  more  ori- 
ginal views  in  the  ' Life '  are  those  of  the 
accusation  and  trial)  its  amusing  passages, 
the  description  of  the  method  in  which  the 
Sophists  were  assailed ;  and  its. commonplace, 
the  writer's  inability  to  discover  in  Socrates 
more  than  a  mere  moral  teacher.  We  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  classical  acquirements 
of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Mitchell :  and  for  a 
somewhat  rare  and  certainly  very  lively  mode 
of  expressing  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  we  can 
forgive  the  quizzible  suggestions  he  offers 
now  and  then,  and  the  air  of  trifling  he  delights 
to  assume.  But  in  the  matter  of  Socrates, 
though  we  believe  him  well-disposed  tq  have 
done  justice,  he  has  been  obviously  misled  by 
an  overruling  admiration  of  the  philosophers 
great  assailant.  Thus  we  find  him  in  this 
edition  of  the  '  Clouds ' — a  book  which  with 
all  its  defects  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  and  lover  of  Aristophanes — gravely 
reproducing  old  traditions  of  the  fanaticism 
and  imposture  of  Pythagoras,  that  with  these 
he  may  connect  Socrates  as  their  disciple  and 
reviver,  and  Aristophanes  as  their  justly  in- 
dignant, though  perhaps  too  passionate  de- 


•  A  German  edition  of  this  work,  from  the  man- 
uscripts left  by  K.  O.  Muller,  has  been  (1842)  pub- 
lished at  Breslau,  by  Dr.  £.  Muller.  QuchichU 
der  GrieehUchen  Liierainr  bis  tarf  dm  Zmtalter  Mex- 
mdsr$. 


nunciator.  In  oar  first  paper  on  Greek  Phi- 
losophers, this  injustice  of  confounding  Pytha- 
goras with  the  later  followers  of  his  school, 
was  pointed  out ;  and  it  will  come  within  our 
present  purpose,  while  we  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  Sophists  of  Athens  in  their  double  relation 
to  the  Eleatic  School,  from  which  they  rose, 
and  to  Socrates,  by  whom  they  fell,  to  indi- 
cate what  there  really  is  of  connection,  ac- 
cording to  our  safest  grounds  of  conjecture, 
between  the  Sages  of  Samos  and  of  Athens. 

The  Eleatic  philosophy  (so  called  because 
it  first  made  itself  known  in  Elea,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  province  of  Lower  Italy X  roust 
undoubtedly  be  considered  a  branch  of  the 
Italian  or  Pythagorean  system.  It  had  its 
origin  in  an  early  resentment  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Ionians,  which  we  have  observed  to  be 
too  manifest,  to  restrict  their  inquiries  to  the 
sensible.  It  found  its  first  great  teacher  in 
Xehophanss,  a  native  of  Colophon:  who 
maintained,  as  afterwards  the  school  he  found- 
ed, that  the  source  of  all  truth  was  something 
independent  of,  and  superior  to,  sense.  This 
was  the  opposite  extreme,  but  with  indisputa- 
ble tendency  to  good  j  as  the  influence  we 
have  seen  it  in  later  times  exert  even  upon 
the  philosophers  of  Ionia,  would  of  itself 
demonstrate.  As  Thales  saw  gods  in  aU 
things,  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God. 
That  the  Deity  should  change,  or  be  alterable ; 
that  anything  could  come  into  being,  or  cease 
to  be ;  he  thought  altogether  impossible.  He 
gazed  upon  the  whole  heaven,  in  the  beautiful 
expression  of  Aristotle,  and  said  that  the  One 
Being  was  the  Deity,*  That  Deity  he  held 
to  be  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  existent  from 
eternity ;  and  as  he  believed  it  tantamount 
to  the  utter  denial  of  his  being,  to  say  thai 
with  him  existence  could  have  any  beginning, 
so  he  assailed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  the 
doctrine  of  plurality  of  gods:  because,  if 
there  are  many,  he  felt,  no  one  can  be  all- 
powerful  and  all-perfect;  others  would  be 
as  good,  as  powerful :  and  He  would  be  quite 
unable  to  accomplish  what  he  might  wish  or 
design  to  do.f 


•  tit  rdv  oXov  oipavdv  daro0\i\JMS  rd  Iv  ilvat  ^1^1  rto 
Qi6v. 

f  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  text  of  the 
particular  treatise  of  Aristotle  in  which  the  most 
important  references  to  Xenophanes^  are  found, 
should  be  in  too  corrupt  a  state  to  suffer  us  to  deter- 
mine with  sufficient  accuracy  what  is  at  aU  times 
intended  in  those  allusions.  But  it  is  at  least  eer> 
tain  that  they  point  to  great  distinctions  between 
Xenophanes  and  the  later  philosophers  of  his  school. 
An  Ionian  by  birth,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
partial  to  the  Ionian  system  in  his  youth,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  sudden  influence  of  Pythagorism 
upon  his  mind,  when  in  later  years  he  found  him- 
self amidst  the  movements  of  that  school  in  the 
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This  philosopher,  the  greet  original  of  all 
the  Idealism  and  Pantheism*  the  world  has 
known,  disregarding  the  examples  of  prose 
dinertauoa  introduced  by  Pherecydes  and 
Anaximander,  delivered  in  regular  vesse  hie 
thoaghts  upon  the  nature  of  thmgs.  He  found 
k  beat  agree  with  that  elevation  and  enthusi- 
asm of  soul  in  which  hia  philosophy  originat- 
ed ;  but  found  at  the  same  time  so  much  that 
ofiended  his  purer  thoughts  in  the  popular 
verses  of  his  day,  that  in  him,  curiously 
enough,  we  behold  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  hostility  between  philosophers  and  poets 
which  existed  to  such  an  extent  in  Plato's 
The  lines 


There's  but  one  God  alone,  the  greatest  of  gods 

and  of  mortals: 
Neither  in  body  to  mankind  resembling,  neither  in 

ideas: 
Without  trouble  he  raleth  the  all,  by  reason  and 

insight, 

still  remain  among  the  verses  which  embodied 
his  system ;  and  which,  from  his  twenty-fifth 
to  his  ninety-second  year,  he  sang  at  public 
festivals,  and,  it  is  asserted,  even  in  the  streets 
for  livelihood.  He  was  the  first  wbo  daringly 
assailed  the  deities  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
The  Ionian  School,  which  filled  the  universe 
with  gods,  left  room  and  verge  enough  for 
the  popular  mythology ;  Pythagoras  had  not 
deigned,  save  to  the  initiated,  to  reveal  his 
contempt  of  Jove>  while,  in  public,  for  wise 
reasons,  he  still  bowed  at  his  altars;  but 
Xenophanes  wentfrom  place  to  place  in  Low- 
er Italy,  and  openly  sang  destruction  to  the 
inmates  of  Olympus.   . 

In  lines  which  expressed  his  contempt  for 
all  who  would  give  to  a  god  the  form  or  the 
attributes  of  man,  the  wise  and  subtle  insight 
of  his  mind  was  remarkably  apparent  These 
deify,  he  would  have  said,  their  own  weak- 
nesses and  passions.  It  was  simply  from  the 
desire  common  to  all,  to  consider  those  like 
themselves  as  the  best  of  all  (a  principle 
which  governs  the  world  to  this  day,  dis- 


colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  which  produced  in  him  the 
remarkable  change  from  which  we  date  the  Eleatic 
manner.  His  own  system,  as  taught  by  himself, 
is  to  the  last  characterized  by  Aristotle  as  an  unde- 
cided system,  in  which  theism  and  pantheism  are 
found  co-existing,  but  in  which  the  secret  predomi- 
nance of  the  Pythagorean  element  may  be  always 
traced. 

•  This  surely  cannot  be  doubted,  though  Victor 
Cousin,  in  his  paper  on  '  Xenofhane,  Fondateur  de 
FEcole  d'Elee,'  is  justly  indignant  with  Sextos* 
Theodoret,  Origen  and  others,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  charged  a  gross  pantheism  and 
scepticism  on  this  pure-minded  and  lofty  reasoner; 
and  is  tempted  into  distinctions,  perhaps  somewhat 
too  strongly  stated,  between  the  founder  and  the 
followers  of  the  Eleatic  School. 


penning  its  favour  to  its  like  and  its  hatred  to 
its  unlike),  that,  according  to  Xenophanes, 
had  arisen  the  flat  noses  and  the  black  hue  of 
the  Ethiopian  gods,  the  bine  eyes  and  ruddy 
complexion  of  the  Thraeiaa.  And  so,  could 
the  old  philosopher  have  pierced  the  centuries 
which  separated  his  ill-rewarded  beggary  from 
the  splendid  triumphs  of  Aristophanes,  he 
would  have  seen  the  Birds  of  that  great  wit 
throw  up  into  the  sky  their  wondrous  city  of 
CloudcuckooviUe,  and,  shutting  out  the  old 
gods  so  fer  from  Olympus  that  even  the  odour 
of  sacrifices  might  not  reach  them,  appoint 
new  deities  with  the  propensities  of  an  aviary, 
and  clothe  them  with  ftathen,  wings,  and 
beaks, 

With  all  his  subtlety,  however,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Xenophanes  failed  to 
harmonize  his  system  with  the  actual  pbe» 
nomena  around  him.  The  only  genuine 
knowledge  he  could  master  was  limited  (cer- 
tainly a  grand  limitation)  to  an  idea  of  god- 
head as  eternal  and  unchanging  existence; 
immutable  and  everlasting;  all  spirit,  all 
mind.  "  Wherever  I  might  direct  my 
thoughts,"  he  said,  '<  they  always  returned  te 
the  one  and  unchanging  Being :  everything^ 
however  I  examined  it,  resolved  itself  into  the 
self-same  nature."  It  does  not  appear,  from 
the  imperfect  fragments  that  remain  of  him, 
that  be  at  any  time  successfully  reconciled* 
even  to  himself,  the  multiplicity  and  mani* 
fold  transformations  of  external  objects,  with 
the  unity  and  unalterable  identity  of  that 
Deity  of  his,  who,  though  all  mind,  was  still 
one  with  the  world.  What  we  did  not  need 
so  much,  survives;  the  complaint  of  the 
poor  philosopher: 

Certainly  no  mortal  yet  knew,  and  ne'er  shall  there 
be  one 

Knowing  well  both  the  gods,  and  the  All  whose  na- 
ture we  treat  of  j 

For  when,  by  chance,  he  at  times  may  utter  the  tree 
and  the  perfect, 

He  wists  not,  unconscious :  for  error*  is  spread  over 
all  things! 

Be  it  yet  remembered  to  his  honour,  that 
it  was  in  the  continuous  struggle  he  made 
towards  truth  through  all  this  mist  of  error, 
that  the  fine  old  creator  of  the  Eleatic  phi* 
losophy  seems  certainly  to  have  entered  first 
upon  that  sublime  field  of  speculation  on  the 


•  The  Greek  ward  is  &«*  (poet,  for  Mf*uc)~» 
Sow  rVrt  trcTiri  rlnwrm — the  more  strict  translation  of 
which  would  be,  that  Opinion  reigns  over  All.  It 
is  upon  this  verse — plucked  from  Us  context — that 
a  kind  of  universal  scepticism  has  been  most  unfairly 
attributed  to  Xenophanes.  The  translation  in  the 
text  is  Mr.  Morrison's,  to  which  we  have  before 
directed  attention. 
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faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  opened 
by  the  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the 
senses.  It  may  be  glory  and  reward  enough 
for  all  his  disinterested  labours,  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  system  of  reasoning  which 
was  afterwards  carried  so  fer  by  the  thinkers 
of  Elea,  and  that  from  him  the  art  of  dialec- 
tics,* the  science  of  investigation  into  pure 
being,  must  at  least  date  its  recognized  begin- 
ning. When  these  continual  generations  in 
nature  were  perseveringly  objected  to  him,  in 
proof  that  the  universe  was  not  one  sole  being, 
and  that  it  might  contain  something  mutable 
since  it  did  actually  change ;  Xenophanes  at 
last,  to  clear  himself  of  the  objection,  excepted 
altogether  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses : 
urged  that  they  deceived  'men :  said  that  it 
was  not  true  that  any  generations  in,  nature 
happened :  in  a  word,  denied  the  reality  of 
external  objects,  and  explained  their  Various 
aspects  as  but  raise  appearances. 

The  distinction  was  yet  more  strongly  urged 
by  his  successor,  Parnenides,  born  m  Elea ; 
who  expressly  grounded  his  whole  system 
upon  it :  setting  out,  not  from  the  notion  of 
Deity,  but  from  that  of  Being :  and  establish- 
ing, with  greater  logical  consistency  and  defi 
niteness  of  idea  than  his  master,  the  Pantheis- 
tic doctrine  of  one  god  comprehending  all 
things.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  went 
certainly  so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  time, 
of  space,  and  of  motion ;  he  admitted  on  the 
other  that  there  might  be  so  much  of  a  real 
foundation  for  the  appearances  of  nature  as  to 
render  them  not  unworthy  of  attention.  To 
bring  the  opinions  founded  on  external  per- 
ceptions into  closer  agreement  with  the  know- 
ledge of  pure  intellect,  is  an  object  apparent 
in  all  that  remains  of  his  writing.  It  is  record- 
ed of  him,  that  he  constructed  even  a  pecu- 
liar physical  theory  to  explain  those  appear- 
ances ;  which  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  his 
strong  and  universally  admitted  bias  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to 
have  viiited  Athens  in  his  old  age,  and  t a  have 
talked  to  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  the  stone- 
mason, then  a  mere  boy. 

His  most  famous  disciple  was  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentura,  in  whose  doctrines  so  much  of 
the  Pythagorean  manner  re-appeared,  that  by 
some  he  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  that 
society.  It  has  been  more  accurately  sug- 
gested by  Tennemann  and  Bishop  Thirlwall 
that  he  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  author  of  an  Eclectic  system.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  with  many  of  the  high  moral  and 


•  This  word  is  here  employed  in  a  more  limited 
sense  than  that  in  which  it  will  hereafter  be  used 
by  Plato  $  before  whose  time  the  ancients  generally 
did  not  make  a  distinction  between  Logic  and  Dia- 
lectics. 


ethical  notions  of  Pythagoras  he  combined  the 
physical  accomplishments  of  the  Ionian  School, 
and  brought  nearer  to  completion  that  dialectic 
or  logical  part  of  the  Eleatic  theory  which  we 
have  referred  chiefly  to  Parmenides.  With 
him  remains  the  distinction  of  having  first 
treated  systematically  of  optics :  holding  that 
light  consisted  of  particles  projected  from  lu- 
minous bodies,  yet  that  vision  was  not  perform^ 
ed  without  the  assistance  of  a  certain  influence 
or  emanation  transmitted  from  the  eye  to  the 
object.  He  described  and  explained  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  treated  with 
much  ingenuity,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  its  productions.  His  doctrine 
that  mountains  and  rocks  had  been  raised  by 
subterranean  fire,  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
theory  of  elevation  established  by  recent  geolo- 
gists ;  and  it  would  almost  seem,  from  his  des- 
criptions of  the  rude  and  grotesque  forms  of 
the  earliest  animals,  that  he  had  been  actually 
acquainted  with  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
races. 

What  we  can  ascertain  from  existing  frag- 
ments and  descriptions  of  the  theory  of  exist- 
ence held  by  this  philosopher,  is  not  to  be 
set  forth  in  our  space  with  any  kind  of  distinct- 
ness. The  power  of  Love  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  world  is,  however,  the  great  and  promi- 
nent part  of  the  theory ;  and  if  the  close-bar- 
red Eleatic  prison  had  not  still  shut  in  Empe- 
docles against  every  effort  of  escape,  he  might 
have  passed  by  an  easy  flight  into  some  of  the 
loftiest  reasonings  of  Plato.  In  his  views  of 
human  knowledge,  he  rejected  the  testimony 
of  sense,  and  held  that  pure  intellect  alone 
could  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Thus  he  distinguished  between  the  world  as 
presented  to  our  senses,*  and  its  type  the  in- 
tellectual world.f 

Empedocles  was  a  statesman,  as  well  at 
poet  and  sage.  He  reformed  the  constitution 
of  Agrigentum;  abolished  the  oligarchical 
council  of  the  Thousand ;  and  exacted  enthu- 
siastic regard  from  his  Dorian  fellow-country- 
men, by  his  improvements  in  the  physical 
condition  of  large  tracts  of  the  land.  Some 
beautiful  coins  of  Selinus  are  extant  still,  to 
show  how  he  destroyed  the  pestiferous  exha- 
lations of  the  marshes  about  the  place,  by  car- 
rying two  small  streams  through  the  swampy 
grounds  and  thus  draining  off  the  water.  Tne 
title  of  wind-averterj  was  "also  given  to  him, 
because  he  had  blocked  up  some  narrow 
valleys  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  a  town 
from  the  noxious  winds  that  blew  into  it :  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  properly  cultivated  oratory. 


f  tcfofutt  vnrii* 
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It  only  remains  to  be  nod  of  him,  before  we 
return  to  the  more  direct  line  of  Eleatic  phi- 
losophers from  whom  be  is  in  tome  sprt  a  di- 
gression, tbatbe  combined  religion  and  a  very 
severe  ascetic  system  of  life  with  his  philo- 
sophy ;  that  he  was  not  only  a  poet  and  states- 
man, but  a  most  skilful  practiser  of  the  art  of 
medicine;  and  that  his  influence  with  this 
disciples,  by  the  various  profundity  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  supposed  miracles  it  placed 
within  his  reach,  assumed  a  character  of  re- 
ligious awe.  They  Relieved  him>  on  his  own 
assertion,  to  be  a  god,  and  that  he  could  not 
die  as  ordinary  men,  but  would  simply  eease 
to  be  seen  upon  the  earth ;  which  delusion  the 
better  to  encourage,  he  flung  himself  when  on 
the  eve  of  death,  into  the  crater  of  pMount 
Etna.  If  that  were  so,  the  less  credulous 
found  an  apt  method  of  revenging  themselves 
on  his  memory,  by  discovering  his  brazen 
slipper,  one  day,  near  the  crater's  mouth. 
Bat  the  only  credible  pert  of  the  story  is,  that, 
in  insisting  on  the  divinity  and  immortality  of 
the  soul,  Eropedocles  became  exposed  to  the 
assertion  of  having  claimed  them  as  peculiar 
qualities  for  himself. 

The  immediate  followers  of  Parmenides 
were  Zeno,  another  pupil,  and  also  a  friend 
and  fellow-citizen,  who  afterwards  bravely  per- 
ished, for  freedom's  sake,  in  resisting  the  petty 
tyrant  of  Elea :  Melissus  of  Samoa,  a  man  of 
great  military  talents  as  well,  who  command- 
ed a  victorious  fleet  against  the  Athenians : 
Eropedocles,  already  described ;  and,  finally, 
the  men  in  whom  the  Eleatic  philosophy 
ended,  and  a  more  masterly  though  more  dan- 
gerous system  arose,  Leucippus  and  Demo* 
cratus. 

The  danger  had  become  obvious,  even  in 
the  three  first  named.  No  one  has  been 
found  to  question  the  sincerity  of  these  men, 
or  their  unaffected  desire  after  truth ;  but  the 
mode  of  reasoning  in  which  they  had  become 
involved,  while  it  induced  them  to  spend  al- 
most the  whole  of  their  dialectic  subtlety  in 
opposing  the  mere  dogmas  of  other  philoso-j 
pihers,  or  in  combating  the  opinions 


objection  to  his  theory,  understood  in  its  more 
obvious  and  physical  sense.#  Melissus  wrote 
in  excellent  Ionian  prose,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  Muller  (in  the  admirable  history 
which  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  had  the 
honour  of  giving  to  the  world)  that  his  aim 
was  less  to  claim  distinction  for  himself  as  a 
philosophic  originator,  than  to  give  greater 
perspicuity  and  order  to  the  arguments  which 
Parmenides  had  veiled  in  poetic  shapes.  But 
if  this  was  so,  he  became  informed  by  his  task 
with  profounder  views,  and  cave  them  forth 
with  greater  boldness.  Zkno  nas  been  subject 
to  severer  judgment  than  Melissus ;  but  no 
less  is  it  due  to  him,  who  was  the  first  author 
of  the  form  of  philosophic  dialogue,!  and  the 
first  known  teacher  of  logic,  to  say  that  his 
sophisms  were  not  of  that  kind  which  consti- 
tute the  mere  sophist :  having  never  lost  sight 
of  what  was  worthy  and  honourable  in  the  mo- 
tives and  objects  of  the  Eleatic  School ;  but 
still  having  sought  to  limit  the  claims  of  the 
senses,  and  subordinate  them  to  the  pure 
reason.J 

But  of  a  for  different  character  from  these 
were  the  sophisms  of  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
carrus,  which,  springing  directly  out  of  the 
Eleatic  School,  darted  at  once  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Having  described  some  of  the 
opinions  to  which  we  have  referred,  Aristotle 
(in  his  Book  de  Oeneratione  et  Corruptione), 
has  this  remark :  "  Thus,  proceeding  in  viola- 
tion of  sensation,  and  disregarding  it,  because, 
as  they  held,  they  must  follow* reason,  some 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  was 
one,  and  infinite  and  at  rest  As  it  appeared, 
however,  that,  though  this  ought  to  be  by 
reason,  it  would  go  near  to  madness  to  hold 

*  And  in  reference  to  all  these  Eleatic  modes  oif 
reasoning,  the  reader  will  perhaps  allow  us  to  repeat 
the  caution  before  submitted  to  him. — -For.  Quar. 
Review,  No.  59. 

f  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  Diog.    Laert 

whose  expression  is  rather  loose.    "  They  say  that 

Zeno  of  Elea  was  the  first  who  wrote  Dialogue*." 

iuuvipu-  **ut  Aristotle's  phrase, " the  answering  and  question- 

Uf**vT  I  m%  ?eno>"  k  confirmatory.    He  must  share  the  in- 

Of    Uie  •  ventum.  hnvnpr.  with  nih# 


vulgar,  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  involve 
them  in  sophistical  paradoxes,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  an  ultimate  triumph  to  sophiitry 
itself.  Tet  in  speaking  of  Melissus,  who 
argued  that  there  was  neither  vacuum  nor 
motion  in  the  universe;  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  production  or  decay ;  and  that 
all  change  was  simple  illusion:  it  is  right  to 
add,  that  Cudworth  has  suggested  a  strictly 
metaphysical  meaning  to  his  use  of  the  term 
motion,  which  would  in  that  case  merely  imply 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  motion  as 
passing  from  entity  to  non-entity,  and  the  re- 
verse; and  ♦would  no  doubt  supersede  much 


;  vention,  however,  with  others ;  if  a  passage  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  from  Aristotle's  <  Treatise  on  Poets,' 
is  taken  for  granted.  "  We  cannot  deny  the  name 
of  discourses  and  imitations  to  the  mimes  of  Sophrom 
and  to  the  dialogues  of  Alexamenus  of  Teos,  which 
were  the  first  written  of  the  Socratic  dialogues. *• 
These  have  perished  :  but  Sophron's  Mimes  is  the 
book,  of  which,  according  to  Quintilian,  Plato  had  a 
copy  under  his  pillow  when  he  died. 

|  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  '  Zeno* 
d'Elee,'  in  the  Nouveaux  Fragments  Philosophiques 
of  Victor  Cousin;  in  which,  while  Parmenides 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  legislator  for  the 
school  of  which  Xenophanes  was  founder,  Zeno  is 
claimed  as  its  soldier,  hero,  and  martyr.  But  quite 
independent  of  his  place  in  philosophy,  there  is 
something  deeply  interesting  in  the  noble  death  of 
this  most  practical  teacher  of  logic* 
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sw&o^asrioftsasto  the  feet  (for  no  one  was 
erer  eo  mad  it  to  think  fire  and  ice  to  be  one), 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  pursued  a  line  of 
reasoning  which  was  in  accordance  with  sen- 
sation, and  which  was  not  irreconcileable  with 
the  production  and  decay,  the  motion  and 
multitude  of  things." 

In  despair,  that  is,  of  reconciling  reason 
and  the  senses  by  any  modification  of  the 
Eleatic  method,  Democritus  (we  substitute 
the  name  of  the  perfecter,  for  that  of  the 
originator,  of  these  opinions)  went  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  real  constitution  of  the 
physical  world :  carried  his  inquiries  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies :  and  ended 
in  the  famous  doctrine  of  material  atoms, 
haviog  within  themselves  a  principle  of 
motion,  to  the  various  meeting  and  combina 
tion  of  which,  he  held  that  all  natural  bodies 
owed  their  existence.  The  world,  lie  said, 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  simple  particles  of 
one  kind  of  matter,  and  of  indivisible  small- 
ness  (hence  the  name  of  atom),  and  by  the 
various  configurations  and  motions  of  these, 
all  kinds  of  matter  and  all  material  phenomena 
were  produced.  And  so  came  forth  into  pal- 
pable shape  the  great  Atomic  Doctrine :  the 
most  definite,  as  on  a  former  occasion  we  re- 
marked, of  all  the  physical  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  applied  to  actual  phenomena  ,*  as  some 
balance  to  its  evil  qualities,  the  suggester, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  of  a  habit  of 
really  physical  observation  and  inquiry ;  and 
the  subject  of  respectfiil  disquisition  by  Lord 
Bacon. 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  detail,  of  the 
opinions  of  Democritus,  but  that  be  scattered 
great  and  remarkable  truths  abroad,  in  his 
endeavours  to  prop  up  a  hopeless  scheme,  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  deny.  He  introduced 
into  his  theory  the  hypothesis  of  images  :f 
a  species  of  emanation  from  external  objects 
which  made,  he  said,  an  impression  on  our 
senses;  from  the  influence  of  which  he 
deduced  sensation,]:  and  thought  ;§  and  by 
means  of  which  he  distinguished  between  a 
rude,  imperfect,  and  therefore  false  concep- 
tion, and  a  true  one. 

With  less  success,  on  the  same  principle, 
he  attempted  to  account  for  the  popular  uo- 
tions  of  Deity.  They  partly  arose,  he  said, 
from  the  incapacity  of  men  to  understand  the 
phenomena  of  which  they  were  witnesses, 
and  partly  from  the  impressions  they  received 
from  certain  beings — images  of  an  enormous 

Cature — which  inhabit  the  air,  and  to  which 
»  attributed  the  causes  of  divination,  and 

*  Parmenidis  et  Teleaii  et  praecipue  Democriti 
ghflosophia. 


what  were  called  dreams.  No  one  has  doubt- 
ed that,  among  all  the  ancients,  Democritus 
was  remarkable  for  having  made  the  most 
frequent  use  of  experimental  inquiry  as  the 
basis  of  his  reasonings.  The  invention  of  the 
arch  has  even  been  attributed  to  him :  and  be 
certainly  first  started  the  sublime  speculation, 
which  the  telescope  has  confirmed,  that  the 
milky  way  is  formed  by  clusters  of  minute 
stars.  Connecting  also  with  the  discoveries 
of  Leucippus  some  secrets  he  had  mastered 
from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  many  passages 
of  his  argument  upon  atoms  (applying  to 
them  that  mystical  virtue  of  numbers  which 
seems,  as  remarked  in  ou?  last  paper,  to  ex- 
press something  very  like  the  combination  of 
matter  in  definite  proportions)  approach  to 
anticipation  of  the  modern  atomic  theory. 
Kepler  had  obligations  to  him :  and  Descar- 
tes might  have  owned  to  some  hints  for  his 
grand  mechanical  principle  that  bodies  in  a 
circular  motion  remove  from  the  centre  as 
much  as  possible.  Democritus  held,  among 
many  strange  visions  of  a  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion, that  the  atoms  would  all  have  long  since 
united  in  the  centre  of  die  universe,  if  the 
universe  were  not  infinite,  so  as  to  have  no. 
centre. 

But  it  was  only  natural  that  many  advan- 
tages should  have  attended  the  pursuit  of  a 
system  which,  whatever  other  results  it  led  to, 
did  not  look  for  the  principles  of  bodies,  or 
their  power  of  acting,  among  numbers,  pro- 
portions, harmonies,  ideas,  qualities,  or  ele* 
mentary  forms :  but  went  to  the  bodies  them* 
selves,  and  examined  their  physical  and  me* 
chanical  states  $  their  motion,  figure,  position 
of  parts,  smallness,  magnitude,  and  the  like  % 
and  from  these,  so  far  rightly  and  solidly,  es- 
timated the  virtues  of  each,  defined  their  ac 
tiona,  and  explained  their  effects.  It  was  not 
till  the  early  Greek  atomists  were  betrayed 
into  untenable  positions  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  affinities  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  and 
their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
investigating  scientific  truth*— placing  mind 
as  a  material  substance  among  their  atoms, 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  same  law  of  necessity 
— that  one  absurdity  carried  them  to  another, 
and  finally  wrecked  them  in  universal  doubt* 

Democritus,  with  all  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  his,  most  readily  acknowledged  by 
his  most  formidable  opponents  (Democritus 
seems  to  me  above  all  others  to  have  been  in- 
dustrious in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,*  says 


•  oiros  H  Ar)ft6KpiTQS  lout  ftiv  xtpl  bir&rra*  $fovri*at+ 

His  written  works  were  very  numerous.  Among 
them,  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  fire  on  ethics ; 
twenty-four  on  physics ;  seven  on  music ;  the  same 
number  on  such  arts  snd  sciences  as  painting  and 
agriculture  j  cloven  on  mathematics  $  and  onj 
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Aristotle),  *w»4  himaelf  stranded  at  last  on 
that  inhospitable  shore.  His  laughter — for 
he  treated  all  things,  and  especially  the  ig- 
norance of  his  good  fellow-citizens  of  Abdera, 
as  gaily  as  he  could — had*  been  as  profitless 
as  the  tears  of  Heraclitus.  All  unity  in  the 
objects  of  science,  all  certainty,  had  vanished 
from  his  grasp  j  and,  originally  the  disciple 
of  a  school  which  had  seen  all  the  world  in 
God,  he  found  himself  without  a  God  or  a 
world  to  believe  in,  and  hopeless  of  *the  im- 
mortality of  the  so uL  His  rich  and  practised 
intellect  alone  remained,  wherewith  to  build 
retreat  and  protection  for  the  moral  sense : 
and  though;  like  Hobbes  in  latter  times,  he 
made  virtue  and  vice  depend  mainly  upon 
human  institutions,  and  the  laws  framed  to 
restrain  mutual  injuries,  his  morality  was  in 
general  sound  and  unexceptionable.  It  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  in  an  inculcation  of 
the  necessity  of  self-respect  to  a  man.  He 
ought  not  to  practise  injustice,  because  its 
attendants  are  fear  and  uneasy  recollections; 
he  ought  not  to  give  way  to  intemperance  or 
bodily  pleasure,  because  satiety,  oppression, 
and  pain,  are  sure  to  follow ;  he  should  be 
calm  and  self-possessed,  because  violent  emo- 
tions disturb  and  injure  the  soul.  A  cheer- 
fulness of  temper*  was  the  great  thing  to  be 
sought  after :  his  own  habits  of  quiet  laughter 
at  the  follies  of  men  passed  into  a  proverb : 
and  so  true  to  these  notions  did  he  continue 
to  the  last,  that  when  his  death  was  announc- 
ed to  be  inevitable,  he  protracted  life  for 
three  days  by  the  most  desperate  expedients, 
with  no  other  hope  or  interest  than  to  gratify 
bis  sister,  who,  had  he  died  when  he  first 
seemed  likely  to  die,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres. 
Men  thought  the  more  of  that  kind  of  faith, 
when  he  announced  it  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  his  philosophy.  Tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind  he  would  thus  have 
proffered  as,  from  his  experience,  the  great 
end  of  life ;  and  forbearance  and  moderation, 
as  the  root  of  wisdom:  for  to  be  troubled 
with  the  vain  and  agitating  hope  that  any- 
thing of  final  truth  existed,  or  was,  by  man 
at  least,  discoverable,  he  bad  found  of  all 
things  the  most  foolish  and  the  least  profitable. 
A  doctrine  that  might,  perhaps,  be  held  by 
such  a  man ;  so  restrained  by  intellect,  so  ac- 

— — — ■       ■    ■      i  ■  ■  ■         m  .  ■  .m       '  ■  i       ■  ii 

cellaneous  subjects,  nine.  Of  these,  however,  Sui- 
das  has  gone  so  far  as  to  reject  all  but  two :  the 

treatises   fttyag    £tdro<r/td;   and   rrcfrt  (pvacu;  fcdo-ftov  '   an 

trident  exaggeration,  as  Scbleiermacher  and  others 
hare  shown.  The  style  of  Demoerftus  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  praise  with  Cicero  and  Lord  Bacon. 
Both  dwell  with  fondness  on  its  poetical  character ; 
its  pomp  and  ornaments ;  the  rich  elegance  of  its 
expressions. 

*  rittrruj.  •  .  htOvfii, 
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customed  to  the  guidance  of  aims  that  were 
not  unworthy  of  it,  so  steadily  inspired  by  the 
semblances  of  that  truth  of  whose  reality  he 
too  easily  despaired :  but  a  doctrine  that 
could  not  pass  out  of  such  keeping  without 
many  dangers.  It  is  to  Democrhus,  accord- 
ingly, that  we  owe  the  first  great  master  of 
the  school  of  wisdom-mongers,  who  are 
known  in  Greek  history  by  the  name  of 
Sophists,  and  who,  while  Archelaus  was  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  methods  of 
the  Ionian  system  with  the  great  views  An* 
axagoras  had  opened,  appeared  suddenly  in 
Athens,  and,  to  all  who  would  purchase  their 
lessons,  offered  a  new  philosophy. 

As  Detnocritus  walked  through  the  street! 
of  Abdera,  he  had  seen  a  faggot-maker  tying 
up  his  bundles  with  surprising  dexterity.  He 
noticed  him ;  sent  for  him  to  his  house ;  gave 
him  lessons ;  and  out  of  the  first  inventor  of 
a  porter's  knot,*  gave  the  world  its  first  great 
master  in  the  knotty  intricacies  of  language. 
Protagoras  of  Abdera  it  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  Sophists,  who  found  in  Athens— 
by  this  time  the  centre  of  intellectual  acti- 
vity in  Greece — an  apt  market  for  those 
wares  of  the  mind,  which,  like  any  other 
goods,  they  first  put  up  to  sale. 

This  peculiarity  is  the  mark  we  find  them 
most  emphatically  distinguished  by,  in  the 
ancient  writings.  One  does  not  abstractedly 
see  'anything  so  very  censurable  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  philosophy  asking,  like  any  other  - 
power  or  exertion  of  the  mind,  for  pecuniary 
recompense:  To  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  Athenians  did  not  think  of  denying 
that  reward.  But  long  Greek  usage  had 
associated  philosophic  inquiry  with  a  more 
elevated  and  disinterested  feeling.  All  the 
old  philosophers  had  been  poor:  some  of 
them,  originally  of  great  wealth,  had  sacri- 
ficed what  they  possessed  before  the  altar  of 
their  pursuit,  to  free  it  from  the  reproach  of 
any  possible  connection  with  the  sordid  or  the 
worldly.  The  sum  of  what  they  asked  or 
desired  was  the  means  of  existence.  This 
we  have  seen  Anaxagoras  solicit  from  Peri- 
cles :  Xenophanes  from  the  colonists  of  Elea. 
Therefore,  when  Philosophy,  abandoning  this 
poverty  and  seclusion,  suddenly  appeared  in 
gorgeous  garb  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  offer- 
ing to  communicate  all  she  knew  for  a  cer- 
tain price,  and  in  language  which  fascinated 
every  listener,  the  wiser  and  more  reflective 
minds  became  not  unreasonably  alarmed. 
They  saw  how  subordinate  all  her  diviner 


•■  The  word  is  rv\rj ;  and  may  he  so  translated. 
Ritter  would  invalidate  the  whole  anecdote  on  a 
question  of  time,  if  his  own  chronology  were  less 
I  open  to  dispute. 
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objects  would  become,  to  the  mere  means  of 
attracting  pupils,  and  the  art  of  retaining 
them..  And  already  had  the  announcement 
gone  forth  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  to  herald 
the  arrival  of  Protagoras,  that  with  him,  for  a 
proper  compensation,  might  be  acquired  that 
species  of  knowledge,  which  was  able  to  con- 
found right  and  wrong,  and  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason. 

But  while  allowance  is  thus  made  for  the 
extreme  severity  of  tone  adopted  against  the 
Sophists  by  their  hostile  contemporaries  on 
that  point  of  payment  (nothing  can  exceed 
the  contempt  of  Plato's  huckstering  phrases 
in  the  Protagoras  and  Thesetetus,  afterwards 
adopted  with  no  less  bitterness  by  Aristotle), 
it  seems  doubtful  if  they  have  been,  in  all 
respects  quite  fairly  used.  It  is  certain  that 
they  did  not  appear  in  Athens  without  having 
been  in  a  manner  called  for :  and  equally  so, 
that  the  worst  evil  they  committed  had  in  it 
a  tendency  to  good*  What  we  have  brought 
into  view,  in  this  and  in  our  former  paper, 
of  the  course  of  the  old  philosophies,  enables 
us  rightly  to  discern  this.  The  failure  of  the 
political  plans  of  the  Pythagoreans,  had  for  a 
time  involved  in  a  common  ruin  every  part 
of  their  design:  the  Eleatics  had  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  their  view  of  the 
1  system  of  nature  with  their  theory  of  the 
reason,  and  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  wor- 
thy idea  of  God  as  the  one  only  that  truly  is, 
had  seen  the  truth  of  all  production  itself  fade 
away  before  them :  the  Ionians  had  brought 
their  physical  inquiries  into  the  unalterable 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  to  that  threshold 
of  moral  investigation  which  their  system 
could  not  pass :  and  the  general  result  was 
vague,  impracticable,  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  in  striking  contrast,  the  con- 
dition of  mind  in  Athens  had  become  more 
than  ever  lively,  restless,  and  inquisitive :  the 
simple  course  of  education  under  which  the 
conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  were 
reared,  had  lost  its  charm  for  the  wealthy  or 
ambitious  youth  that  followed  them:  the  sud 
den  aggrandizement  and  settled  glory  of  the 
city  as  the  head  of  the  confederates  against 
Persia,  consequent  on  the  repulse  of  the  Per- 
sian invaders,  had  brought  in  its  train  the 
luxuries  and  indulgences  of  unaccustomed 
peace:  and  the  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles,  while  it  opened  day-dreams  of  like 
personal  glory  to  almost  every  youth,  had 
tended  to  familiarize  all  Athens  with  what 
had  hitherto  passed  in  silence  beneath  the 
lonely  roofs  of  the  old  philosophers ;  attract- 
ing to  the  streets  of  the  city  even  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, who  were  too  glad  to  escape  from  the 
oppressed  states  of  Asia  Minor,  to  think  much 


of  the  old  sneer  of  •  meteoroeopby'  so  long 
cast  in  their  teeth  by  these  supercilious 
Athenians.  Finding  things  thus — Veneration 
for  old  customs  broken;  settled  modes  of 
thinking  disturbed  by  the  very  presence  of 
1  physiologers'  from  Ionia;  ancient  beliefs 
neighboured  with  vague  speculations ;  bodily 
leisure  from  military  exercises  leaving  the 
more  excitement  for  the  mind;  everything 
manifestly  tending  to  new  and  more  ambitious 
directions  of  thought,  and  nothing  of  prac- 
tical application  appearing  for  its  government 
or  guidance — should  we  feel  surprise  at  the 
sudden  effort  of  the  Sophists,  or  at  the  extra- 
ordinary welcome  it  received  1 

We  bring  you  Knowledge,  they  said: 
concerning  which  great  mistakes  have  hither- 
to been  made.  We  can  answer  you  upon 
every  question,  and  in  any  manner  that  you 
pLease.  For  us,  nothing  is  too  high  by  its 
abstrusiveness,  nothing  is  too  mean  by  its 
lowness:  we  can  satisfy  you  alike  in  all 
things.  A  ticket  for  a  lecture  will  be  fifty 
drachm©  :*  the  price  is  high:  but  in  one 
lecture  an  impression  shall  be  made  ;  in  two 
it  shall  be  plainly  visible ;  and  only  attend  us 
for  some  two  months,  and  we  will  make  yon, 
no  matter  what  your  age  or  your  capacity, 
all  that  can  be  wished.  We  have  reached 
at  last  all  the  great  secrets,  visible  or  invisi- 
ble. Words — Words — these,  0  Athenians, 
are  agencies  that  have  never  been  understood 
till  now.  These  are  what  shall  make  the 
same  things  appear  to  the  same  person  at  one 
time  just,  at  another  unjust :  by  these  we  can 
show  them  to  you  at  once  like  and  unlike ; 
one  and  many ;  in  a  state  of  quietude  or  a 
state  of  motion.  Ob,  noble  and  ambitious 
youth  of  Athens,  would  you  really  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  Great,  the  Many-headed, 
Beast  :f  would  you  really  rise  to  power  on 
the  back  of  the  populace  of  the  city :  we  will 
teach  you  what  are  his  temper  and  his  lusts, 
and  what  the  mode  of  making  yourselves  their 
master.  How  to  approach  him  and  to  stroke 
him  down:  what  shall  make  him  difficult, 
what  easy,  of  access :  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  sounds  that  he  himself  is  used  to 
utter,  and  those  which  in  others  are  likely  to 
soothe  or  to  exasperate  him :  all  this  is  among 
our  lessons.  Vain  any  attempted  discrimina- 
tion of  the  passions  of  that  animal ;  vain  any 
effort  to  separate  the  honourable  and  good 
and  just,  from  the  base  and  bad  and  unjust. 
These  distinctions  are  idle.  We  cannot  lay 
claim  to  them  ourselves ;  from  others  we  shaft 
not  expect  them.  Enough  for  us,  that  what 
he  likes  we  shall  call  good,  and  what  he  dis- 


•  About  two  guineas. 
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likes,  evil.  SMI  .we  say  that  what  satisfies 
the  necessities  of  nature  is  not  just  and  ho- 
nourable 1  Who  shall  undertake  to  discover 
aa  essential  difference  between  what  is  good 
in  itself  and  good  according  to  nature  %  What 
is  justice,  O  Athenians  1  It  is  nothing  but 
the  interest  of  the  strongest.  What  existence 
have  honour  and  virtue,  bat  in  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  men  1*  Might  makes  right,  .al- 
ways :  the  property  of  the  weak  belongs  at  all 
times  to  the  strong ;  what  is  the  greatest  of 
blessings  but  to  commit  wrong  with  impunity  1 
what  the  greatest  of  evils,  but  an  inability  to 
revenge  injuries  received  1  Who  would  care 
for  justice,  did  not  such  as  are  in  a  capacity 
to  hurt  others,  oblige  them  to  care  for  it  1 
What  man  that  had  power  in  his  bands,  and 
was  in  truth  a  man,  would  submit  to  such  a 
convention  t  Let  him,  then,  who  would 
rightly  understand  all  this,  take  lessons  from 
ns.  With  the  eloquence  we  can  teach,  it 
asks  only  courage  and  political  foresight  to 
accomplish  all  things,  unquestioned  and  un- 
restrained. 

Inestimable  hopes — amazing  promises.  The 
surprise  should  surely  have  been  greater,  if, 
in  that  state  of  Athens,  eager  and  anxious 
crowds  had  not  flocked  around  these  wonder- 
workers. The  rich  man  gave  his  fifties  of 
drachma?  at  once ;  the  man  less  well  provided 
bargained  for  his  twenties  or  thirties;  he  who 
licked  resources,  drew  upon  his  friends;  he 
who  had  neither  friends  nor  resources,  "  was 
sent  to  beg,  to  borrow,  to  steal,  to  do  aught 
but  lose  the  precious  banquet  of  eloquence." 
Ail  other  fashionable  struggles  for  a  time  gave 
way  to  it:  dramatists  on  the  stage,  dema- 
gogues in  the  rostrum,  pugilists  in  the  arena, 
contenders  in  the  courts  :  fighting  cocks  them- 
selves were  forgotten.  The  passion  of  it 
seized  upon  all :  it  affected  the  shrewdest  and 
the  silliest,  the  quidnunc  and  the  clown :  it 
gave  occupation  to  the  idler  m  the  market, 
activity  to  the  lounger  at  the  baths,  and  from 
the  guests  at  social  feasts  withdrew  the  at- 
traction of  more  solid  fare.  u  And  no  sooner," 
adds  Plato,  from  whom  these  statements  are 
derived,  "  does  one  of  our  young  men  get  a 


•  The  opinions  ve  have  embodied  in  that  sentence, 
and  the  majority  of  those  that  follow,  receive  strik- 
ing illustration  in  Plato's  wise  and  grave  dialogue  of 
Gorgias.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  their  dan- 
gerous tendency  and  effect,  upon  the  young  impul- 
sive and  acquisitive  Greek  mind.  In  a  less  import- 
ant composition,  Plato  amuses  himself  and  his  read- 
ers with  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  smaller  craft  of 
Sophists :  id  a  supposed  display  of  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus  with  a  rival  disputant.  They  who  are 
best  prepared  for  the  exquisite  fallacies  so  easily 
woven  between  words  and  things  by  the  flexile  tex- 
ture of  the  Greek  language,  will  best  enjoy  the  hu- 
awurs  of  this  latter  dialogue. 


taste  of  it,  than  he  feels  delighted,  as  if  he  had 
discovered  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  Carried 
away  by  a  pleasure  that  amounts  to  madness, 
he  finds  a  subject  of  dispute  in  everything 
that  occurs.  At  one  time,  both  sides  of  the 
subject  are  considered  and  reduced  to  one. 
At  another,  the  subject  is  analyzed  and  split 
into  parts.  Himself  becomes  the  principal 
victim  of  his  own  doubts  and  difficulties ;  nig 
neighbour,  whether  junior,  senior,  or  equal, 
no  matter,  is  the  next  sufferer ;  he  spares  not 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  any  one  who  will  give 
him  the  loan  of  his  ears ;  scarcely  animals 
escape  him,  and  much  less  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.* 

In  the  mirth  or  the  contempt  with  which 
we  read  this,  it  will  become  us  to  remember 
that  it  is  derived  from  hostile  report  No 
acknowledged  writings  of  the  Sophists,  no 
admitted  exposition  of  their  doctrines,  re- 
main :  what  has  been  supposed  to  come  near- 
est to  them,  is  professedly  an  exaggeration,  a 
caricature  of  their  lectures.  The  leaders  of 
the  sqhool,  beside,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  meaner  tribe  of  teachers,  though 
responsible  for  a  system  that  gave  equal  emi- 
nence to  quackery  as  to  genius ;  and  it  is  not 
well  to  involve  in  the  same  disgrace,  the  false 
purpose  the  first  sophists  set  up,  and  the  true 
power  they  prostituted  to  it.  Even  their 
most  formidable  adversary  can  say  in  his 
graver  hours,  "  The  race  of  Sophists  I  ac- 
knowledge for  men  of  no  common  powers, 
and  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many 
and  various  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  these, 
too,  not  seldom  fair  and  ornamental  of  our 
nature;"  while  to  this  language  of  Plato  is 
to  be  added  other  and  unquestioned  evi- 
dence of  the  attainments  of  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias,  who  have  no  inconsiderable 
claims  to  be  called  the  authors  of  the  best 
prose  style  of  the  period  :  its  correctness  at- 
tributable to  the  first,  its  flowing  beauty  to 
the  last.  But  fertile  imagination,  rich  and 
copious  eloquence,  extraordinary  persuasive- 
ness of  manner,  and  command  of  illustration 
the  most  elegant  and  profound,  from  the 
lightest  sallies  of  the  poets  to  the  gravest  ef- 
forts of  philosophy,  are  on  all  hands  conceded 
to  these  men,  and  to  their  principal  followers. 
Most  needful  is  it  also  to  be  noted,  that  in 
the  system  of  education  which  prevailed 
when  they  appeared,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  which  their  efforts  directly  tended,  there 
was  little  that  could  in  any  case  have  been 
much  longer  kept,  or  that  was  worth  the 
keeping.  It  did  its  part  in  an  earlier  age, 
but  the  general  mind  in  Athens  had  at  last 
out-grown  it.  Something  beyond  an  exer- 
cise of  the  memory,  of  the  taste,  of  the 
bodily  strength,  was  asked  far :  there  was  a 
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want  beyond  that  of  a  little  grammar,  or  a 
little  music,  or  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasi- 
um. "  The  Athenians,"  says  Protagoras,  in 
the  dialogue  named  after  him,  "  in  placing 
their  sons  with  teachers,  enjoin  care  of  the 
child's  morals  still  more  earnestly  than  of  his 
learning ;  and  the  teachers  make  them  read 
and  commit  to  memory  those  passages  of 
poets  and  other  authors,  by  preference,  which 
'commend  Virtue  and  reprove  Vice.  Music, 
also,  is  taught  them,  chiefly  to  soften  the 
mind  and  accustom  it  to  harmony,  and  order, 
and,  proportion ;  and  they  are  delivered  to 
the  gymnast,  that  their  bodies  being  likewise 
in  good  order,  may  be  fitter  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  a  well-ordered  mind.  When  they 
leave  school,  the  state  requires  them  to  learn 
its  laws,  and  regulate  their  lives  by  them,  as 
those  who  learn  to  write,  follow  the  copy 
which  is  set  to  them  by  the  writing-master." 
Truly,  a  simple,  harmonious,  harmless  sys- 
tem :  yet  one  which  it  is  assuredly  not  the 
worst  crime  of  the  Sophists  to  have  put  a 
speedy  end  to.  And  by  many  admirable  re- 
quisites, beyond  a  doubt,  they  were  assisted 
in  the  task. 

Protagoras  communicated  to  Isocrates  his 
marvellous  accomplishments  of  oratory,  and 
his  own  exercises  in  that  art  (now  lost)  are 
referred  to  by  Cicero  as  in  his  time  extremely 
valued.  Hippias  of  Elis  was  certainly  a 
highly  learned  and  variously  accomplished 
man.  Plato  refers  to  his  knowledge  of  phy- 
sics and  astronomy,  and  to  his  inquiries  after 
genealogies  (his  remarkable  list  of  the  Olym- 
pic victors  is  often  named  by  scholars),  colo- 
nies, and  general  antiquities.  Prodicus  of 
Ceos  was  also  a  man  of  superior  attainments, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  been  fond  of  present- 
ing lessons  of  morality  to  his  scholars  under 
an  agreeable  form,  and  to  have  even  deduced 
a  principle  of  religion  from  appearances  of  a 
beneficent  intention  in  external  nature.  In- 
deed it  is  due  to  all  three  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  refuse  a  certain  degree  of  reality  to  vir- 
tue, though  they  took  it  away  from  truth. 
Thus  far  real,  for  example,  tbey  would  make 
it :  reducing  it  to  a  mere  state  or  condition 
of  the  subject,  they  inculcated  as  virtue  a  set 
of  impressions  and  feelings,  the  observance 
of  which  would  render  the  subject  more  ca- 
pable of  active  usefulness.  It  was  from  the 
Sicilian  Sophists,  headed  by  Gorgias  of  Le- 
ontini  (he  was  ambassador  from  that  place  to 
Atbens),  that  the  frank  admission  first  came 
that  their  art  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
virtue,  and  that  their  only  aim  or  desire  was 
to  send  forth  apt  rhetoricians. 

What  is  still  preserved  of  the  more- settled 
opinions  or  notions  of  these  sophistical  leaders, 
sufficiently  bears  out  such  distinctions  between 


them.  Of  Protagoras,  the  most  famous  doc- 
trines were,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
truth  :  that  is,  that  all  things  are  only  what 
tbey  appear  to  the  percipient  mind :  and  that 
the  mind  itself  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  sen- 
sations. As  far  as  truth  or  falsehood  were 
concerned,  he  held  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  our  perceptions  of  external 
objects:  so  continual  (and  for  this  he  quoted 
Heraclitus)  the  flux  of  all  things,  and  so  con- 
stant the  change  it  wrought  in  the  impres- 
sions and  perceptions  of  men,  that  the  indi- 
vidual, he  contended,  eould  know  nothing 
beyond  these  ever- varying  perceptions :  from 
which  it  followed  that  every  way  of  consider- 
ing a  subject  had  its  opposite,  that  ther£  was 
as  much  truth  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
and  nothing  could  be  supported  in  argument 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  in  the  direct  tendency  of 
all  the  sophistical  doctrines,  the  existence  of 
the  gods  was  brought  in  question ;  and  that 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  equally  with  the  more 
vulgar  herd  of  Sophists,  inculcated  practical 
atheism.  The  life  of  the  gods  was  utterly 
disputed,  with  exhaustless  laughter  over  the 
fictions  of  old  mythology :  or  their  entire 
indifference  to,  and  non-interference  with, 
human  affairs,  were. pointed  out:  or,  at  the 
best  or  worst,  they  were  shown  to  be  powers 
that  might  be  made — for  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a 
trifle  of  incense,  a  few  grains  of  salt — to  con- 
nive at  anything.  Of  Gorgias  (whose  long 
life,  whatever  its  speculative  errors,  was  an 
undeviating  practice  of  temperance,  cheer- 
fulness, and  many  virtues)  it  was  the  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  known  or  learnt  Carry- 
ing to  the  extreme  the  dialectic  subtleties  of 
the  Eleatic  School,  he  laid  down  his  first 
position,  that  absolutely  nothing  subsisted  :  be 
then  argued,  second,  that  if  anything  did  sub- 
sist, it  could  not  be  known :  and  third,  that 
even  if  anything  subsisted  and  could  be 
known,  it  could  not  be  expressed  or  commu- 
nicated to  others.  To  support  the  second  of 
these  positions  he  seems  to  have  urged,  that 
if  being  is  conceivable,  every  conception 
must  be  an  entity,  and  the  non-being  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  in  establishing  the  third,  he  is 
said  to  have  pointed  out  that,  as  .language  was 
distinct  from  its  object,  it  became  difficult 
either  to  express  perceptions  accurately,  or 
in  any  way  adequately  to  convey  them  to 
others. 

Now  disapprove  as  we  may  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  all  this,  we  see  that  it  implies  a  better 
tendency  as  well.  These  distinctions  between 
conception  and  its  object  were  much :  it  was 
much  to  discriminate  between  the  word  as 
the  sign  of  thought,  and  thought  itself:  to  turn 
from  the  external  object  to  the  internal  sub- 
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ject,  from  the  thiof  perceived  to  the  perci- 
pient, from  the  world  without  to  the  mind 
within,  could  not  but  he  a  great  gain :  every- 
thing that  awoke  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  subject  and  the  object  of  cogni- 
tion, was  a  material  point  of  advance  in  the 
science  of  mind:  and  in  short,  it  is  scarcely 
now  disputed,  by  tbe  best  thinkers,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Sophists,  in  rousing  attention 
to  the  idea  of  human  cognition  and  human 
science  in  general,  gave  great  unconscious 
aid  to  the  development  of  true  philosophy. 
The  method  of  their  reasoning  may  have  been 
rude,  unJair,  tbe  parent  of  a  thousand  false- 
hoods ;  but  at  loast  it  brought  under  examina- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  practical  use,  the 
Forms  of  thought  and  instruction ;  and  was 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  philosophy  that 
should  test  thought,  relatively  both  to  its  shape 
and  its  subject  matter,  by  reference  to  a  per- 
manent idea  of  something  higher  and  more 
certain.  And  thus  did  this  very  extremity  of 
the  philosophical  disease  suggest  the  medicine 
that  was  to  work  its  cure.  The  blank  that 
was  left  by  Anaxagoras  could  not  be  unsupplied 
much  longer.  The  human  mind,  taken  away 
from  that  exclusive  consideration  of  Things 
hi  which  it  had  wellnigh  forgotten  Itself  alto- 
gether, could  not  now  be  excluded  from  the 
possession  of  the  domain  at  the  verge  of 
whose  vast  territory  Anaxagoras  bad  placed 
it  And  equally  certain  it  was,  that,  what- 
ever phase  the  purer  system  might  assume,  its 
results  would  not  be  limited  to  the  silent  stu- 
dies of  solitary  abstract  inquirers ;  but  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  very  centre  of  that  alert 
activity  of  mind  which  the  Sophists  had 
aroused,  and  claim  to  be  heard  aloud  even  in 
the  most  common  and  crowded  ways  of  pub- 
lic resort. 

And  this  was  what  befell.  While  the 
Sophists  increased  alarmingly  in  number; 
while  each  day  brought  to  Athens,  from  Ceos, 
ox  Leontium,  or  Elis,  or  Chios,  or  Byzantium, 
or  Paroe,  or  Agrigentum,  some  new  and  daz- 
zling teacher ;  while  their  occasional  public 
embassies  from  these  states,  the  reward  of  the 
fascinating  talents  of  the  tribe,  made  of  the 
eager  and  admiring  Athenian  youth  a  yet 
easier  prey;  while  through  the  Agora,  the 
Public  walks,  the  Gymnasia,  or  the  Porticoes, 
swept  those  professors  and  sellers  of  wisdom 
in  sumptuous  robes,  and  gorgeously  followed 
by  trains  of  noble  youths : — there  appeared 
in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  city,  a 
solitary,  unattended  man ;  of  aspect  the  least 
inviting,  and  dress  the  meanest  and  most  re- 
pulsive ;  who  carried  off  eventually  from  tbe 
glittering  train  the  curiosity  and  interest  of 
Athens. 


It  might  seem  at  first  that  a  Silenus*  bad 
left  his  woods.  The  squab,  big-bellied 
figure  5  the  eyes  so  forward  in  the  head  as  to 
justify  their  owner's  boast  that  he  could  see 
at  once  before  him  and  on  either  side ;  tbe 
nostrils  large  and  swelling,  the  nose  wide  and 
flat,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  mouth  projecting : 
this  exterior  received  no  ;  advantage  from 
a  dress  of  the  utmost  meanness,  and  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  all  the  refinement  of 
the  time,  to  adoption  of  even  the  barefooted 
fashion  of  the  elder  ffays  of  Greece.  Nor 
less  startling  was  the  contrast  to  this  apparent 
humility,  in  the  stern,  air,  the  lofty  step,  and 
the  regard,  if  not  absolutely  fixed  upon  the 
heavens,  yet  expressive  of  a  constant  grandeur 
and  elevated  self-importance,  which  were  to 
be  noted  in  this  extraordinary  person.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  lively  crowd  of 
Athens  to  watch  him  on  his  way  to  a  banquet, 
when,  so  suddenly  and  completely  would' 
some  thought  absorb  his  fancy,  that  on  the 
spot  where  it  first  arrested  him,  he  would 
stand  in  silent  meditation,  till  they  could  not 
but  laugh  to  think,  as  he  again  moved  on,  he 
would  surely  find  the  feasting  finished. 

It  had  once  occurred  to  him,  and  that  amidst 
the  tumult  of  a  camp,  to  have  sunk  into  a 
reverie  so  deep  and  all-engrossing,  that  a 
whole  day  and  night  passed  over  him  where 
he  stood,  and  not  till  the  sun  had  again  arisen 
was  he  seen  to  direct  his  face  towards  it,  to 
utter  some  words  of  prayer,  and  at  length 
move  away.f  Nor,  however  these  habits 
might  be  variously  regarded  as  those  of  eccen- 
tricity or  inspiration,  did  it  admit  of  doubt 
that  this  was  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  such  highest  qualities  of  citizenship 
and  courage  as  would  have  done  honour  to 
the, best  Greek  day.  This  was  he  whose 
bravery  and  sense  of  duty  at  Potideea  had 
been  the  theme  of  universal  admiration :%  who* 


*  That  indeed  is  tbe  expression  of  Alcibiades 
(who  compares  him  also  to  Marsyas  the  satyr)  in 
Plato's  Banquet. 

t  Aul.  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  II.  i. 

X  That  Socrates  had  made  himself  famous  at  Poti- 
dsea  before  he  was  at  all  universally  known  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  is  certain.  The  assertion  of 
Wiggers  that  he  was  "  about  thirty,"  when  he  com- 
menced public  teaching,  has  hardly  a  shadow  of 
foundation.  Even  Delbxuck  is  not  borne  out  by  all 
the  authorities,  in  his  more  probable  surmise  thai 
the  sage  had  openly  philosophized  five  or  six  years 
before  Aristophanes  brought  him  on  the  stage.  At 
the  latter  period  he  was  between  forty  and  My  years 
of  age.  At  Potideea  he  was  about  thirty-seven.  His 
services  at  Delium  date  at  the  same  year  as  the 
Comedy  of  the  Clouds,  and  he  must  have  been  near 
to  fifty  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Amphipolis.  Hisrnoble  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  citizen  took  place  in  later  years.  An  excellent 
account  of  the  public  conduct  of  Socrates,  both  as 
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"was  known  to  have  preferred  a  life  of  poverty 
and  limited  wants  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
or  power  by  political  ambition :  the  exclusive 
aim  of  whose  existence  he  had  himself  pro- 
claimed to  be,  the  education  of  youth  and  the 
moral  amelioration  of  his  countrymen :  and 
whose  every  action,  then  as  in  later  days, 
was  the  practice  of  what  he  professed  to  teach. 
The  solitary  example  in  Greek  history  of  a 
citizen  who  dared  to  oppose  alike  the  unjust 
demands  of  the  people  and  of  the  tyrants  in 
the  Athenian  state,  is  afforded  by  Socrates, 
son  of  the  statuary  Sophroniscus  and  the  mid- 
wife Phsenarete.  When  the  outrageous  mul- 
titude forced  from  the  Five  Hundred  their 
base  condemnation  of  tht  eight  generals,  So- 
crates, deserted  by  the  other  forty-nine  of  the 
presiding  Prytanes,  withheld  his  sanction  at 
the  hazard  of  life :  when  the  Thirty  issued 
their  iniquitous  decree  against  Leon  of  Sala- 
xnis,  Socrates,  deserted  by  the  four  colleagues 
appointed  with  him  by  the  tyrants,  singly  re- 
fused to  execute  it,  and  defied  their  power. 
The  Athenians  might  better  understand,  by 
help  of  practical  illustrations  of  that  nature, 
what  kind  of  new  philosophy  this  new  and 
strange  philosopher  had  come  to  teach ;  and 
would  listen  with  less  impatience  to  a  doctrine 
unhappily  never  heard  till  then  within  their 
streets — that  no  outward  violence*  could  make 
the  truly  virtuous  man  either  criminal  or  un- 
happy. 

v  irtue^Duty.  These  were  words  so  often 
on  the  lips  of  Socrates,  that  his  name  has 
been  even  exclusively  connected  with  mere 
moral  teaching.  To  Xenophon,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  error  is  no  doubt  attributable: 
since  it  had  best  suited  the  purposes  of  that 
pupil,  even  if  the  larger  view  were  within  the 
grasp  of  his  intellect,  so  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
his  master's  efforts.  Purposes,  indeed,  not 
selfish,  or  designed  to  do  wrong  to  the  teacher's 
memory,  since,  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the 
character  of  the  statesman  who  turned  against 
his  country,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Xeno- 
phon's  affection  and  allegiance  to  Socrates 
never  failed.f    It  is  only  just  to  suppose  that 


citizen  and  soldier,  will  be  found  in  the  Life  by  Wig- 
gers,  xlvii.— lviii. 
•  This  was  his  guiding  principle  in  life  and  death. 

fis  beautifulljrvembodied  in  what  he  said  to  Crito : 
Would  to  God,  O  Crito,  the  people  were  capable  to 
do  the  greatest  of  injuries !  Were  it  so,  they  would 
also  be  eapable  of  doing  the  greatest  good.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  possible  to  them." 

J  "The  man  concerning  whom  I  have  written 
these  Memorabilia,"  he  says  at  the  close  of  that 
work, "  was,  so  pious,  that  he  undertook  nothing  with- 
out asking  counsel  of  the  gods ;  so  just,  that  he  never 
did  the  smallest  injury  to  any  one,  but  rendered  es- 
sential services  to  many ;  so  temperate,  that  he  never 
preferred  pleasure  to  virtue  j  and  so  wise,  that  he 


the  aristocratic  soldier  cowld  imagine  no  better 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  still  rife  against 
his  old  friend,  than  to  depict  him  as  no  dream- 
ing mystic  or  presumptuous  innovator,  but  a 
man  of  practical  wisdom  and  moral  energy :  a 
resuscitation  of  the  ancient  sage :  in  attention 
to  whose  truths  and  maxims  would  be  found 
the  health,  the  wealth,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  better  days  of  Greece.*  For  these 
qualities  seem  alone  to  have  borne  fruit  to 
himself.  In  the  firmness,  the  patience,  the 
courage,  in  the  presence  of  mind,  the  even- 
ness and  mildness  of  temper,  which,  far  be- 
yond his  military  talents,  have  immortalized 
the  leader  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thau- 


was  able,  even  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  without 
advice,  to  judge  what  was  expedient  and  right.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  to  assist  others  by  his  coun- 
sel, to  penetrate  into  men's  characters,  to  reprehend 
them  for  their  vices,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  Having  found  all  these  excellences 
in  Socrates,  I  have  ever  esteemed  him  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  the  happiest  of  men."  This  is  the  invari- 
able tone  of  Xenophon. 

*  A  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  all- 
grasping  thought  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  sought  to 
show  the  world  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  not 
without  its  use  to  every  sphere  of  life,  and  that,  in 
especial,  habits  of  philosophic  thought  would  not  sel- 
dom assist  in  the  development  of  practical  heroism. 
In  a  series  of  papers  whose  object  is  to  attempt  some 
closer  union  thafe  is  commonly  considered  worth 
troubling  ourselves  about,  between  the  familiar  and 
the  remote — between  the  active  present  and  the  quiet 
distant  past — Lord  Bacon's  illustration  will  not  be 
inappropriate.  "  This  Xenophon  was  at  that  time 
very  young,  and  never  had  seen  the  wars  before; 
neither  had  any  command  in  the  army.  He  was  pre- 
sent when  Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  Great 
King  to  the  Grecians,  after  that  Cyrus  was  slain  in 
the  field,  and  they,  a  handful  of  men,  left  to  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  king's  territories,  cut  off 
from  their  country  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and 
many  hundred  miles.  The  message  imported  that 
they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  the  king's  mercy.  To  which  message,  be- 
fore answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred 
familiarly  with  Falinus ;  and  amongst  the  rest  Xeno- 
phon happened  to  say, '  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now 
but  these  two  things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue; 
and  if  we  yield  up  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use 
of  our  virtue  ?'  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  him, 
said, « If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman,  you 
are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy, 
and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say;  but  you  are  much 
abused  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  withstand  the 
king's  power.'  Here  was  the  scorn:  the  wonder 
followed.  Which  was,  that  this  young  scholar  or 
philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in 
parley,  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand  foot 
through  the  heart  of  all  the  king's  high  countries 
from  Babylon  to  Graecia,  in  safety,  in  despite  of  all 
the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians  in  time  suc- 
ceeding to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia : 
as  was  afterwards  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian, 
attempted  by  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by 
Alexander  the  Macedonian — all  upon  the  ground  of 
the  act  of  thai  young  tcholarS'—Firtt  Book  if  the 
Advancement  of  Learning. 
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land,*  we  tee  this  part  of  the  practical  phllo-jany  presiding  influence  such  as  that  pf  the 
sopby  of  Socrates  in  action  j\  but  in  no  inci-l  author  of  a  new  and  pure  philosophical  system, 
dent  in  the  life  of  Xenophon,  and  in  no  frag-  of  the  regenerator  of  the  thought  of  Greece. 


ment  of  any  of  his  writings,  do  we  recognize 


*  "  After  the  army  had  passed  the  riyer  Teleboas, 
in  Armenia,  there  fell  much  snow,  and  the  troops 
lay  miserably  on  the  ground  covered  with  it.  But 
Xenophon  arose  naked,  and  taking  an  axe  began  to 
split  wood,  whereupon  the  others  arose  and  did  the 

f  It  is  striking  to  discern,  throughout  the  Memora- 
bilia, the  direct  personal  reference  which  many  of 
its  maxims  and  precepts  must  have  had  to  Xenophon 
himself;  though  the  man  of  action,  in  his  new  habits 
of  scholarly  quiet  and  leisure,  seems  to  have  lost  all 
consciousness  of  that.     And  well  worth  studying 
those  iparimg  and  instructions  continue  to  be,  by  the 
most  prudent  and  practical  of  men !    They  who  find 
little  else  in  which  to  sympathize  with  Socrates,  may 
find  it  still  profitable  to  sympathize  with  him  here. 
"They  who  are  treated  with  violence,   hate,  as 
though  they  were  bereft  of  a  right  5  they  who  are 
conciliated  by  persuasion,  love,  as  though  they  were 
gratified  with  a  favour :  therefore  it  is  not  the  part  of 
those  who  study  prudence  to  coerce  by  violence,  but 
of  those  who  have  mere  force  without  judgment  to 
.  guide  it."    In  the  continual  treatment  of  morals  un- 
der a  political  aspect  throughout  this  work,  its  in- 
tense Greek  character,  in  reference  both  to  Socrates 
and  Xenophon,  strikes  the  imagination  forcibly;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude- the  reporter  from  some 
share  in  the  manner  of  reporting  many  of  its  maxims, 
as  where  manly  virtue  is  said  to  consist  in  being  able 
and  ready  to  injure  an  enemy,  and  to  benefit  a  friend 
to  the  utmost.    A  Greek  sentiment,  no  doubt ;  but 
more  likely  to  have  been  Socratic  as  well,  if  the  dis- 
tinction of  public  enemy  had  limited  its  application. 
The  alleged  unhappy  private  life  of  Socrates,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  some  sort  brought  about  by 
his  continued  subordination  of  his  social  duties  to 
what  he  held  to  be  his  most  important  duty  in  life ; 
and  there  is  a  passage  in  Plato's  Republic,  where  a 
woman  is  described  to  be  ill-disposed  towards  her 
husband,  because  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  bestows  but  little  attention  on  herself 
(8th  Book,  f.  459),  which  has  been  thought  to  have 
reference  to  Socrates  and  Xantippe;  the  latter  of 
whom  in  that  case,  foiled  both  in  ambition  and  affec- 
tion, must  be  admitted  to  have  had  many  excuses 
for  a  shrewishness  which,  after  all,  if  the  Memorabi- 
lia and  Banquet  of  Xenophon  are  to  be  believed, 
generally  wreaked  itself  on  her  child.    In  the  Phs- 
don,  amidst  all  the  pathos  of  the  last  hours  of  So- 
crates, one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  careless 
manner  of  the  sage  to  his  weeping  wife,  as  contrast- 
ed with  his  bearing  towards  his  sorrowful  disciples. 
The  same  tone  is  discoverable  in  the  amusing  answer 
he  is  represented  giving  to  Antisthenes,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Banquet.    "  But,"  says  Antisthenes,  "  what 
is  the  reason,  Socrates,  that,  convinced  as  thou  art 
of  the  capacity  of  the  female  sesfor  education,  thou 
dost  not  educate  Xantippe,  for  she  is  the  worst  wo- 
man of  all  that  exist,  nay,  I  believe  of  all  that  ever 
have  existed,  or  ever  will  exist."    "  Because,"  So- 
crates replies, u  I  see  that  those  who  wish  to  become 
best  skilled  in  horsemanship  do  not  select  the  most 
obedient,  but  the  most  spirited  horses ;  for  they  be- 
lieve that  after  being  enabled  to  bridle  these,  they 
will  easily  know  how  to  manage  others.    Now,  as 
it  was  my  wish  to  converse  and  to  live  with  men,  I 
have  married  this  woman,  being  firmly  convinced, 
that,  in  case  I  should  be  able  to  endure  her,  I  should 
he  able  to  endure  all  others." 


Nor,  indeed,  do  the  celebrated  words  of 
Cicero  describe  much  more  than  such  a  prac- 
tical teacher  as  this  hero  of  the  'Memorabilia.' 
In  his  'Tusculan  Disputations,'  it  is  said: 
"  Numbers  and  motions,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  things,  were  the  subjects  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  down  to  Socrates,  who  was  a  hear- 
er of  Archelaus,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras. 
These  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stars,  their  distances,  courses,  and 
all  that  relates  to  the  heavens.  But  Socrates 
was  the  first  who  brought  down  philosophy 
from  the  heavens,  placed  it  in  cities,  intro- 
duced it  in  families,  and  obliged  it  to  examine 
into  life  and  morals,  good  and  evil."  And  all 
this  was  done  by  the  son  of  Sophroniscua, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  also  much  more  than 
this.  Had  his  achievements  been  so  limited, 
his  fame  and  influence  could  not  have  been 
so  vast.  For  already,  though  not  in  that  most 
popular  sense  referred  to  by  Cicero,  philosophy 
had  been  busied  with  affairs  of  earth.  Already, 
while  Thales  and  his  successors  were  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  the  elements  and  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  had  voices  been  heard  to 
speak  of  the  destinies  of  humanity  and  the  du- 
ties of  man.  It  was  to  regenerate  and  fulfil 
that  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  $ 
it  was  to  combine  with  it  whatever  fruit  could 
yet  be  gathered  in  the  schools  of  Ionia ;  it 
was  to  arrest  the  downward  lapse  of  morals 
and  of  truth,  and  by  the  popular  means  in  use 
to  assail  both,  to  set  both  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  that  Socrates,  who  but  for  all  these  in- 
fluences would  never  himself  have  lived,  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Athens. 


And  with  one  grand  and  simple  principle, 
in  itself  the  germ  of  all  his  labours,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  his  School.  This  was 
—that  everything  has  a  Rational  End  and 
Meaning:  that  in  everything,  whethec,relat- 
ing  to  the  universe  or  to  man,  there  is  the 
presence  of  Intelligence  and  Design.  Armed 
with  this,  he  shattered  the  pretences  of  the 
Sophists  in  every  direction.  Guided  by  this, 
he  laid  down  the  foundations  of  a  philosophi- 
cal system,  which,  variously  cultivated  by  in- 
tellects as  various,  to  this  day  governs  th# 
world.  The  first  of  his  discoveries  had  been, 
that  of  his  own  nature.  This  he  found  in  the 
divine  reason,  which  he  discerned  to  be  its 
proper  essence ;  while  from  the  sense  of  deity 
present  within  himself,  he  gradually  ascended 
to  the  discovery  of  a  like  power  animating  the 
universe,  and  became  convinced  that  not  man 
only,  but  the  whole  world,  was  under  the  rule 
of  an  intelligent  superintendence.    So,  from 
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that  sense  of  the  divinity  within  man*  there 
flowed  to  him,  as  its  inevitable  consequence, 
an  immovable  persuasion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  ttselessness  of  the  body 
except  as  an  instrument  for  service  to  the 
ruling  reason. #  All  his  scholars  concur  in 
ascribing  to  him  the  magnificent  sentiment, 
which  was  indeed  the  soul  and  spirit  of  his 
actions,  that  the  present  life  is  in  itself  utter- 
ly worthless,  and  in  nowise  to  be  preferred  to 
death,  if  there  be  not  another  existence,  in 
which  the  destination  of  humanity  may  be 
more  successfully  and  more  happily  pursued. 
Herein,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  with  him 


the  worth  and  the  dignity  of  the  existing  *er  a  glorious  leader  in  the  school  or  an 
world.    In  this  conviction,  he  went  out  in* 
to  the  streets  of  Athens  to  teach  her  citi- 


zens, from  the  highest  to  the  humblest, 
that  the  present  life  had  duties  and  obli- 
gations, upon  a  right  discharge  of  which 
their  after  life  would  altogether  depend. 
Every  man,  he  said,  had  a  nature  to  per- 
fect :  a  knowledge  to  arrive  at  which  would 
assimilate  him  more  nearly  to  the  gods : 
it  was  the  rational  end  of  man's  being  to 
strive  after  that  as  strongly  as  he  could. 
In  this,  too,  was  comprised  the  relation  of 
each  individual  creature  to  his  fellow;  of 
all  to  the  state  ;  of  the  state  to  the  ruling 
intelligence.  It  was  one  of  his  most  fre- 
quently repeated  doctrines  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  good,  in  general,  was  not  pos- 
sible without  a  knowledge  of  good  in  par- 
ticular :  and  this  he  variously  applied :  de- 
ducing from  it  all  sueh  of  his  celebrated 
maxims  as  that  every  one  was  ignorant  in 
the  same  proportion  as  he  was  intempe- 
rate. Not,  he  added,  that  mere  human 
-experience  contained  within  itself  any- 
thing of  absolute  virtue  or  absolute  sci- 
ence :  all  that  this  life  furnished  was  a  sci- 
ence and  a  virtue,  that  had  within  it  their 
power  to  strive  continually  for  this  su- 
preme good.  Even  wisdom  itself,  such  as 
it  was  found  in  man,  he  did  not  regard  as 
absolutely  a  good :  no  more,  he  taught, 
than  happiness  itself  was  absolutely  so : 
but  both  were  good  relatively,  as  far  as 
they  ministered  to  good.     Within  such 


^  *  Some  have  disputed  this  opinion :  but  on  what 
ground  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  needless  to 
refer  to  Plato,  every  part  of  whose  philosophy  is  per- 
vaded with  it ;  but  see  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon,  especially  in  the  1st  and  4th  books,  and  the 
8th  book  of  the  Cyropaed,  of  the  same  writer.  If 
Socrates  held  any  opinion  at  all,  it  seems  to  us  cer- 
tain that  he  held  this:  believing  the  soul  of  man  to 
approximate  to  the  Divinity,  and,  in  respect  of  its 
reason  and  invisible  energy,  tp  be  considered  immor- 
tal. 


principles  as  these  he  presented  aa  ' 
sailable  front  to  the  Sophists ;  the  sensible 
and  the  supra -sensible  world  were  alike 
with  in  its  reach,  and  from  both  he  drew  ar- 
guments to  crush  them.  He  made  the. 
commonest  affairs  and  business  of  life  min- 
isters to  his  doctrine  of  the  reality  and 
truth  of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe :  he 
made  the  conscience  of  each  individual 
man  the  awakener  of  that  inner  voice  of 
deity,  in  obedience  to  which,  each  man 
sooner  or  later  acknowledged,  all  life  and 
all  energy  should  be  directed. 
Alas  for  that  unhappy  Sophist — wheth- 


humble  pupil ;  whether  encountered  in  the 
Agora  or  Public  Walks,  or  visited  in  hie 
shop  in  the  city-— destined  to  maintain  a 
moral  dispute  with  Socrates!  How  the 
latent  mockery  with  which  in  the  one  case 
he  would  begin,  humbly  desiring  to  learn 
where  it  was  his  purpose  to  ridicule  and 
expose,  deepened  into  bitter  irony  and 
scorn,  as,  amidst  the  wonder  and  reluc- 
tant sympathy  of  some  crowd  of  listeners, 
he  laid  bare  the  arrogant  pretender  to  wis* 
dom  and  to  virtue !  How,  in  the  other, 
the  self-conceited  citizen,  innocently  an* 
swering  some  simple  question  about  the 
goods  he  had  for  sale,  would  find  himself 
imperceptibly  drawn  into  an  argument  on 
the  reality  of  virtue  and  the  obligations  of 
duty,  which  ended  in  such  demonstration 
of  his  own  ignorance,  that  he  could  but  ask 
leave  to  learn  better,  and  slink  away! 
For  it  was  by  the  weapons  of  the  Sophists 
themselves,  that  Sophistry  was  beaten  thus. 
Out  of  the  mere  Forms  of  thought  and  in- 
struction which  they  had  brought  into  pub- 
lic use,  this  formidable  antagonist  dragged 
forth  the  Realities*.  Over  the  confused 
mass  of  falsehood  and  absurdity  to  which 
the  Sophists  were  reducing  the  beliefs  of 
men,  his  great  genius  moved,  till  out  of 
that  very  chaos  the  serene  and  awful  shapes 
of  Certainty  and  Truth  arose. 

But  it  is  difficult  thus  to  speak  of  Socra- 
tes, as  a  mere  moral  teacher.  It  is  not 
till,  with  some  favourite  and  favoured  pu- 
pil, we  meet  him  in  the  vast  field  of  gene- 
ral human  knowledge,  that  his  inapprecia- 
ble services  to  philosophy  are  recognized, 
and  his  lasting  influence  in  the  world  is  un- 
derstood. 

And  it  is  with  the  same  guide,  the  same 
simple  principles  of  a  Rational  Intelligence 
and  design,  we  also  find  him  there.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  his  weakness  to  refer  to 
a  Genius  that  impelled  him  :  to  speak  con- 
tinually of  an  Inward  Monitor :   of  a  God 
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whom  he  obeyed :  and  whose  divine  mis- 
sion he  described  himself  to  be  fulfilling 
by  his  life  and  labours.  But  without  weak- 
ness, such  a  man  may  really  believe  him- 
self the  instrument  of  such  a  mission,  ami 
without  superstition  so  declare  himself  to 
others.*  And  when,  in  every  part  of  his 
teaching,  we  meet  this  one  guiding  princi- 
ple, we  may  content  ourselves  with  having 
^realized  even  the  veritable  shape  and  pal- 
pable presence,  of  this  Genius  or  this  De- 
mon that  attended  Socrates.  So  inspired 
— as  by  that  aid  he  bad  rebuilt  for  his 
countrymen  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moral 
duty  and  belief,  he  now  applied  himself  to 
set  Science  on  a  right  foundation,  that  the 
whole  future  world  might  take  their  stand 
upon  it,  and  give  a  new  and  better  shape  to 
all  human  knowledge. 

Then  came  forth  a  conception  of  Science, 
and  of  the  Method  by  -which  it  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, still  based,  with  simple  grandeur,  cm 
the  sense  of  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature.f  With 
brevity,  it  may  be  thus  stated:  *  Nothing  can 
be  known  except  together  with  the  rest,  and 
along  with  its  relation  to  all  things  beside:' 
and  with  reverence,  its  exposition  may  be 
thus  imagined,  as  in  the  voice  of  Socrates 
himself. — It  is  vain  for  you  to  explore  the 
doctrines  of  the  School  of  Pythagoras :  you 
have  lost  the  golden  chain  by  which  that 


♦  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  what  the  old  writers 
describe  as  the  demoniacal  intimations  which  Socra- 
tes so  often  spoke  of,  as  dissuading  him  (especially 
in  his  latter  years)  from  many  things  he  was  about 
to  undertake,  and  impelling  him  to  the  opposite.  He 
represented  them,  it  is  said,  to  be  the  peculiar  gift 
of  the  gods  to  himself.  And  why  should  he  not  ? 
The  forms  through  which  passion  addresses  itself 
to  an  Alcibiades,  are  those  in  which  the  gods  re- 
veal themselves  to  a  Socrates.  But  no  man  with 
such  a  mission  as  the  Athenian  sage  has  ever  failed 
in  the  strength  of  these  presentiments  :  or  even  in 
that  excitability  of  feeling,  which  will  take  in  some 
part  or  other  of  his  career  a  superstitious  form. 
When  Xenophon  makes  him  advise  Euthyderaus  to 
renounce  all  idle  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  the  gods,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
knowing  and  adoring  their  works — he  adds,  that  he 
would  then  acknowledge  "  that  it  was  not  idly  and 
without  cause  that  he  himself  spoke  of  demoniacal 
intimations/'  The  remark  seems  to  establish  ex- 
actly what  these  intimations  were.  Xenophon,  in 
a  later  passage,  makes  him  guard  his  hearers  against 
the  equal  danger  of  such  "  a  weak  and  credulousjre- 
liance  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  which  would 
necessarily  prove  subversive  or  destructive  of  a  ra- 
tional direction  of  life  :"  for  those  who  consult  the 
oracles  in  matters  within  the  compass  of  human 
powers,  he  held  to  be  no  less  insane  than  those  who 
maintained  the  all-sufficiency  of  human  reason. 

f  The  germ  of  that  thought  is  found  even  in 
Xenophon. 
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confederacy  of  wise  and  learned  men  would 
themselves  have  bound  together,'  what  to  us 
are  mere  disconnected  fragments  of  ethics  and 
of  physics.  It  is  vain  for  you  to  attempt  to 
revive  the  physical  School  of  Ionia  :  matter 
is  the  least  part  of  the  material  of  life.  It  is 
the  worst  vanity  in  you  to  endeavour  to  be 
content  with  the  reasoning  subtleties  of  the 
School  of  Elea:  you  have  before  you  the 
hollow  falsehood  into  which  they  have  be* 
trayed  the  Sophists.  In  no  one  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge  will  True  Science  be 
found  to  rest :  but  in  the  coexistence  and  N 
intercommunion  of  all.  Without  this  per- 
suasion, you  will  still  be  busied  with  means, 
and  nowhere  arrive  at  the  end ;  you  will  ex* 
plore  nature  to  no  purpose,  because  intelli- 
gence withholds  herself  from  you }  you  will 
master  opinion,  and  still  stop  short  of  know- 
ledge. For  myself,  I  do  not  care  what  par- 
ticular system  of  physics  I  follow,  no  long  as 
I  never  suffer  myself  to  forget,  that  nothing  is 
worth  knowing  which  I  cannot  trace  to  soma 
intellectual  thought  and  design.  I  am  care- 
less of  elaborating  systems  of  ethics,  so  long 
as  I  can  arouse  the  world  to  what  should  be 
rational  and  intentional  in  the  moral  purposes 
of  man,  and  conscious  and  responsible  in  his 
moral  action.  It  is  indifferent  to  me  in  what 
particular  external  shapes  the  form  and  sub- 
ject-matter  of  science  are  set  forth,  so  long  as 
in  its  form  I  am  exercised  clearly,  and  with 
its  idea  am  familiarized  thoroughly :  no  long 
as  my  views  are 'bo  sound  and  my  explication 
of  terms  so  precise,  that  in  the  thought,  the 
essence  of  a  thing  shall  still  be  apprehended, 
and  in  the  definition,  the  real  nature  of  aa 
object  not  fail  to  be  exhibited.*  And,  at  their 
best,  the  value  of  these  separate  departments 
of  investigation  would  seem  little  to  me  but 
for  this,  that  each  is  of  necessity  interfused 
with  the  other :  that  the  intrinsic  value  of 
every  branch  of  knowledge  can  only  be  tested 
by  its  agreement  with  all  the  rest:  that  every 
thought  of  man  must  give  account  of  itself  to 
every  other  thought :  and  that  physics,  ethics, 
dialectics,  are  but  one  In  all  true  thoughts 
science  is  the  same.  All  sciencr  jorhs  ores 
whole.  It  is  Life,  because  in  exhibiting  the 
system  with  which  Divine  Power  has  sur- 
rounded existence,  it  is  all  that  can  give  life 
value.  It  is  Virtue,  because  without  it  good  , 
actions  cannot  be  done.    It  is  the  moral  ex- 


*  Even  Xenophon,  so  anxious  to  make  Socrates 
merely  practical,  admits,  though  in  a  clumsy  passage 
pf  the  Memorabilia,  that  one  of  his  great  objects  was 
to  exercise  his  disciples  in  dialectics,  and  teach  them 
to  consider  every  object  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
genus  or  notion  it  belonged  to. 
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cellence  of  everything  on  earth,  because 
whatever  ignorance  attempts  Cannot  but  be 
vicious  and  despicable.  It  is  the  whole  moral 
value  of  man  himself,  because  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  his  own  nature.  It  is  God  :  for 
it  alone  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  The 
Good,  and  of  The  Reason  which  rules  all  and 
is  over  all. 

Such,  it  is  permitted  us  to  imagine,  may 
have  been  the  voice  of  Socrates — not  in  the 
streets  or  shops  of  the  city,  instructing  the 
artisans:  not  in  the  Agora,  exposing  the 
Sophists :  not  in  the  palaces  of  Athens,  curb- 
ing  the  exuberant  talents  and  headstrong  pas- 
sions of  a  Critias;  or  striving  to  win  over  to 
virtue  and  the  public  good,  the  genius  and 
•elf-complacency  of  an  Alcibiades ;  or  discuss- 
ing government  and  counselling  right  conduct, 
to  a  wayward  and  unsettled  Xenopbon ;  or, 
in  the  equality  of  age  and  confidence,  con- 
versing with  a  Chaerephon,  a  Ghierecrates,  or 
a  Crito — but,  in  their  solitary  evening  walk, 
and  with  mind  more  fixed  upon  the  future 
than  the  present,  calmly  exhorting  Plato. 
And  the  hour  that  saw  them  so  together,  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  thoughts  that  were  to  live 
through  all  time.  Then  might  Socrates  cease 
to  care,  whether  the  God  should  shorten  or 
prolong  his  days.  His  duty  was  discharged : 
his  design  matured :  his  school  founded.  It 
might  take  ages  of  years,  and  generations  of 
men,  fully  to  accomplish  and  reveal  all  that 
was  hidden  within  that  thought  of  his ;  but 
from  him  that  thought  had  passed ;  and  to- 
wards the  moral  regeneration  of  Ancient 
Greece,  towards  the  perfect  form  of  science 
which  was  in  future  to  light  the  World,  he 
bad  given  it  in  trust  for  as  long  as  Greece  and 
the  world  should  endure.  There  was  a  Plato 
to  succeed,  who  but  for  this  had  been  the 
most  profitless  of  dreamers:  there  was  an 
Aristotle  to  arise,  who  but  for  this  had  been 
the  profoundest  of  pedants.  Names  of  such 
vast  significance,  that  when  they  have  passed 
our  lips,  the  whole  after  history  of  philosophy 
seems  uttered,  For  under  the  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  these  men  all  of  it  has  since 
existed  that  was  worth  existing :  whether  it 
has  arisen  from  culture  of  the  affections  or 
discipline  of  the  intellect,  whether  it  has  been 
embodied  in  ideal  beauty  or  material  power, 
whether  it  has  spoken  of  the  eternal  mind 
within  or  of  the  shifting  sense  and  circum- 
stance without. 

None  so  deeply  as  Plato  felt  what  he  had 
derived  from  ISocrates,  none  so  nobly  repaid 
it.  Aristotle  knew  also  the  extent  of  his 
obligations;  and  in  speaking  of  them  has 
briefly  and  expressively  recorded  the  whole 
debt  of  the  later  philosophy.  "  It  happened,1' 
bt  says,  with  an  expression  somewhat  oddly 


chosen,  "  that  Socrates  was  the  first  philoso- 
pher who  gave  universal  definitions.  He 
wished  to  reason  systematically,  and  therefore 
he  tried  to  establish  definitions,  for  definitions 
ate  the  basis  of  systematic  reasoning.  There 
are  two  things  which  may  be  justly  looked 
upon  as  steps  in  philosophy  due  to  Socrates, 

INDXJCTIVB  REASONINGS,  and  TOIVEESAL  DEFI- 
NITIONS :  both  of  them  steps  which  belong  to 
the  foundations  of  science."*  WhichJ>elong 
tot  rather  say,  which  are.  Of  the  impar- 
tiality and  truth  of  such  testimony  as  this, 
none  will  doubt :  its  entire  meaning  and  value 
will  be  best  understood  by  those,  who  know 
that  this  art  of  framing  and  connecting  notions 
correctly  was  the  soul  of  all  the  later  Greek 
philosophy :  that  from  these  two  simple  me- 
thods sprang  even  the  whole  vast  structure  of 
Aristotle's  labours.f  What  Plato  took  to 
work  out  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  with — for  no- 
thing is  so  easy  to  perceive  as  that  he  who 
established  the  clear  methodical  connection 
between  a  definition  and  its  object,  first 
awakened  those  investigations  from  which  the 
ideal  theory  arosej — became  with  Aristotle 
the  instrument  and  helpmate  of  energy  and 
experience.  And  in  whatever  later  forms  we 
meet  these  Rulers  of  intellect,  whether  the 
region  of  inquiry  is  that  of  the  senses  or  the 
mind,  the  living  impulse  of  their  earliest 
teacher  guides  and  animates  us  still. 

In  thus  placing  Socrates  (where  all  who 
have  rightly  discriminated  his  life  and  labours 
agree  that  he  should  be  placed)  at  the  head 
of  the  later  and  more  complete  movement  of 
philosophy  in  Greece ;  in  claiming  for  him 
the  authorship  of  a  general  scientific  method 
which  connects  him  with  every  triumph  of 
philosophy  in  later  tirae#  all  that  would 


*  Liberties  are  not  seldom  taken  in  the  transla- 
tion of  this  last  sentence :  the  original,  therefore,  had 
better  be  subjoined.  It  is  in  the  twelfth  book  of  tile 
*  Metaphysics,'  at  the  fourth  section :  fa>  yip  lart»  t 

rts  &v  chrcHfyif  Loucpdrti   Siicattaty  nvs  r*  hrairrtKO^i  Atfyovf 
Kal  rd  bpi^arBai  Ka$6XoV  ra9ra  y%p  forir  S/i^w  *tp\  ifX*" 

f  Milton  understood  this  well: 
"To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-rooPd  house 
Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well-inspired  the  oracte  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  (fiat  watered  all  the  schools 
-  Of  Academicks  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoick  severe."   ' 
|  Aristocles  goes  so  far  as  to  state  Socrates  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  ideas : 
but  this  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Aristotle  and 
other  great  authorities. 

§  The  scholar  who  first  directed  attention  to  these 
larger  claims  of  Socrates,  was  Schleiennacher,  whose 
death  was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  to  learning  in 
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teem  incongruous  in  his  doctrines,  as  a  mere 
moral  teacher,  becomes  easily  explained.  The 
truth  isr  that,  as  the  reader  may  already  have 
discerned,  the  strength  of  Socrates  was  in  the 
discovery  of  principles  rather  than  the  treat- 
ment of  details :  in  every  branch  of  inquiry 
(hat  v#as  the  centre  at  which  he  stood;  his 
excursions  to  remoter  points  were  rare  and 
lew.  Thus,  in  ethics,  it  was  enough  for  him, 
by  certain  elementary  truths,  to  carry  all  mo- 
rality back  to  that  ever-enduring  conscious- 
ness, whence,  in  the  state  or  the  individual,  it 
must  always  be  awakened  and  proceed :  scien- 
tifically to  develope  its  special  grounds,  and 
the  laws  of  co-ordination  and  agreement  in 
these,  was  a  task  he  was  content  to  leave  to 
others.  Improbable  positions  are  frequently 
•elected  by  him ;  arguments  founded  on  them, 
gravely  and  resolutely  urged ;  and  if  it  is  not 
perceived  that  it  is  neither  for  the  sake  of  the 
position  nor  the  argument  that  this  is  done, 
but  that  some  philosophical  idea  should  mean- 
while silently  arise,  or  the  mind  of  the  listener 
he  gradually  and  imperceptibly  awakened  to 
some  truth  within  itself,  serious  injustice  will 
be  done  to  this  great  instructor.  Always  he 
seems  to  have  said :  It  shall  be  my  business, 
less  to  utter  truths  than  to  awaken  them ;  less 
to  offer  what  might  merely  quench  a  tempo- 
rary thirst,  than  to  open  everlasting  springs; 
less  to  give  birth  myself,  than  to  help  into  the 
world  the  offspring  1  see  others  in  unavailing 
labour  to  give  birth  to.  Often  he  rejected 
from  the  affection  of  his  scholars  the  name  of 
sage,  the  dignity  of  teacher  of  justice ;  and  told 
them  they  should  rather  liken  him  to  his  mo- 
ther Phaenarete. 

It  is  dangerous  without  these  clues  to  read 
the  *  Memorabilia  *  of  Xenophon  :*  it  is  more 

our  time.  Bishop  Thirlwall  translated  his  remark- 
able essay  in  the  '  Philosophical  Museum,'  and  the 
editor  of  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Wiggers*  '  Life* 
has  greatly  enriched  his  little  work  by  its  republica- 
tion. The  notes  from  other  sources,  we  may  also 
add,  are  discreet  and  valuable. 

•  Perhaps  no  work  has  been  in  certain  passages 
more  grossly  misunderstood  :  in  proof  of  which  the 
third  chapter  of  the  first  book  (falsely  translated  by  a 
work  as  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristippus)  may  be  more 
particularly  referred  to.  Poetry,  in  the  honoured 
person  of  Akenside,  has  won  exemption  from  this 
remark. 

Thus,  then,  at  first,  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  Truth  and  Good 
la  this  dark  world :  for  Truth  and  Good  are  one  J 
And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her,  ' 

With  like  participation. 

A  noble  passage  ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  one  of  the  many  decisive  contradictions  af- 
forded in  this  great  poem  to  the  charge  brought 
against  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  about  as  much  truth 
as  the  like  charge  already  noted  against  Socrates, 
that  the  author  nowhere  anticipates  a  future  world, 
or  expresses  his  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality. 


safe  that  they  should  accompany  us  even 
through  the  '  Dialogues '  of  Plato.  From  the 
lips  of  Socrates,  we  can  with  difficulty  bear 
to  hear  such  doctrines  (and  such  are  not  the 
least  endurable)  as  that  he  who  knowingly 
tells  a  lie  pt  does  wrong,  is  a  better  man  than 
he  who  does  wrong  or  tells  a  lie. in  ignorance. 
But  what  a  mist  and  painful  darkness  is 
cleared  away,  when  we  are  able  to  see  that 
this  is  not  said  with  the  meaning  we  should 
apply  to  such  expressions,  but  in  a  kind  of 
abstract  exercise  and  proof  of  intellect  re* 
moFed  from  the  mere  claims  and  duties  of 
sensible  existence.  In  the  handling  a  thought 
thus,  before  he  sent  it  current  from  his  own 
keeping,  it  was  his  method  to  place  it  in  every 
possible  combination,  and  only  so  far  as  in  all 
these  it  preserved  its  validity,  did  he  hold  it  to 
contain  any  given  amount  of  certainty.  It  is 
unnecessary  again  to  direct  attention  to  the 
foundation  of  this  method :  the  essential  con* 
nection  *>f  all  scientific  thought  All  his 
proofs  may  be  found  to  hinge  upon  it.  To 
start  from  one  thought,  and  to  be  entan- 
gled in  a  contradiction  with  any  other,  he  held 
to  be  impossible :  what  had  been  derived  from 
any  one  point,  if  obtained  by  direct  combina- 
tion, could  never,  he  insisted,  contradict  what 
was  by  the  like  means  derived  from  any  other 
point.  In  the  instance  adduced,  it  is  in  the 
process  of  substituting  true  for  false  concep* 
tions  of  morality  and  knowledge,  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  apparent  sophism.  He  wishes 
that  the  intellectual  man  is  alone  capable  of 
a  free  moral  choice,  for  good  or  for  evil.  He 
begins  with  some  old  doctrines  on  that  head 
which  all  admit:  for,  says  Xenophon,  "as 
often  as  Socrates  did  not  merely  refute  the 
errors  of  others,  but  attempted  to  demonstrate 
something  himself,  he  took  his  road  through 
propositions  which  were  most  generally  ad- 
mitted :"  that  is,  he  could  thus  most  easily 
convince  them  that  what  they  supposed  they 
knew,  in  reality  they  did  not  know.  Greatly 
to  show  them,  then,  that  the  moral  and  scien- 
tific should  interpenetrate  each  other — and 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  he  termed  the 
good  was  not  for  the  purely  abstract  inquirer, 
but  should  be  equally  the  zealous  object  of  the 
man  and  of  the  state,  as  the  highest  flower  of 
individual  and  general  action, — he  brought 
them  by  a  succession  of  arguments  to  these 
conclusions :  that  knowledge  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  will,  and  good  the  final  cause  of  know- 
ledge. No  one  is  willingly  ignorant :  no  one 
knowingly  acts  otherwise  than  for  good.  He 
who  knew  a  thing  to  be  good  would  do  it ;  it 


Led  by  that  hope  sublime,  whose  cloudless  eye 
Through  the  fair  toils  and  ornaments  of  Earth 
Discerns  the  nobler  life  reserved  for  Heaven. 
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k  from  ignorance  of  what  is  good  that  a  man 
errs  when  he  does  err;  it  is  involuntarily 
that  the  bad  are  bad.  That  man  should  at 
any  period  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth,  so  far 
accomplish  that  absolute  knowledge  which 
would  comprise  such  perfect  insight  into  his 
real  happiness  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  act  in  any  moment  contrary  to  his 
interests,  he  did  not  indeed  believe :  he  ac- 
knowledged none  to  be  absolutely  wise  but 
God :  yet  by  action  and  effort. much  was  to 
be  attained  even  here,  and  the  way  up  to  God 
was  open  to  all  men.  It  was  because  they 
had  been  betraying  their  utter  ignorance  of 
that,  that  he  was  there  to  teach  them  better. 

His  first  process  with  all  who  entered  his 
society,  says  Xenophon,  was  to  convince 
them  of  their  ignorance ;  and  any  who  aban- 
doned him  upon  this,  he  looked  upon  as  fools. 
For  to  what  had  he  in  the  first  instance  been 
indebted  for  all  he  had  himself  acquired  1 
To  the  consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance. 
It  was  not  till  he  "knew  that  he  did  not 
know,"  that  he  knew  what  it  was  to  know. 
.This,  therefore — the  knowledge  of  man's  ig- 
norance— he  made  the  basis  of  philosophical 
investigation.  So  would  he  mark  that  start- 
ing afresh  on  the  pursuit  of  science  and  of 
good  ;  the  clearing  away  for  the  new  human 
race ;  the  struggle  towards  a  new  goal.  Know 
Yourself,  he  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Delphic 
god :  discover  your  ignorance ;  and  you  will 
then  have  discovered  your  capacity  for  sci- 
ence. In  this  large  view,  rejecting  the  more 
common  imputation  of  irony,  the  maxim 
could  alone  be  fruitful,  as  with  him,  to  all 
great  and  good  purposes,  it  assuredly  became. 
Carefully  must  "we  discriminate,  too,  between 
what  is  here  implied  by  a  man's  knowing 
himself,  and  that  ultimate  consummation  of 
self-knowledge  comprised  in  his  having  tho- 
roughly examined  the  rational  intelligence 
wherein  lay  the  issues  of  things,  and  arrived 
at  some  limited  understanding  (the  Deity 
alone  has  perfect  insight)  of  the  system  of 
nature  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Supreme 
Being  had  placed  him.  It  is  to  this  Xeno-~ 
phon  alludes  when  he  says  that  Socrates,  by 
his  moral  inquiries,  was  the  first  to  instruct 
his  disciples  in  the  true  nature  of  the  Gods. 

For  against  the  atheistical  and  material  ten- 
dencies of  the  Sophistical  School,  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  all  his  labours  were,  in  every 
variety  of  form  that  they  assumed,  strenuously 
directed.  To  doubt  that  Socrates  believed  in 
One  God,  is  to  doubt  if  Socrates  existed.  In 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  reason,  and  of  the 
objects  of  intellectual  thought,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral order  of  nature,  in  man  within  and  the 
world  without,  he  found  One  God.  It  is 
another  question,  and  a  very  different,  to  what 


extent  he  was  disposed  to  tolerate  the  deities 
of  the  Greek  state.  In  what  he  says  of  that 
mythology,  we  find  everywhere  a  prudent 
caution  :  there  is  nothing  to  discredit  the  sen- 
timent attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon,  that 
"  a  wise  man  will  worship  the  gods,  according 
to  the  institutions  of  the  state  to  which  he  be* 
longs :"  but  it  is  certain  that  he  discountenanc- 
ed all  human  figures  of  the  gods,  and  placed 
always  above  them,  in  eternal  unity  and 
superintending  providence,  The  Divine.  Ne- 
ver losing  sight  of  this,  it  may  be  admitted, 
without  danger  of  any  misunderstanding,  that 
he  believed  in  omniscient  and  omnipresent 
deities,  which  ruled  in  obedience  to  that  law 
of  goodness,  and  had  no  attributes  inconsistent 
with  those  of  the  Supreme.  For  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  belief,  he  might  fairly  treat 
many  points  to  which  the  vulgar  attached 
great  importance,  as  "  matters  of  difference,  on 
which  it  was  ifeither  possible  nor  very  desira- 
ble to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion ;"  and 
might  in  truth  consider  "  the  popular  mytho- 
logy as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and  rite* 
might  be  innocently  adopted.,,#  Into  any 
scientific  inquiry  as  to  the  essence  or  nature 
of  the  One  God,  he  never  entered :  what  may 
be  called  his  more  strictly  theological  argu- 
ments, were  directed  chiefly  to  the  removal 
of  causes  of  unbelief.  These  he  held  to  turn 
for  the  most  part  on  the  scorn  with  which  men 
are  apt  to  discredit,  what  their  outward  senses 
cannot  at  once  discern  or  make  palpable.  A 
narrow  and  ill-judged  scorn,  he  said  :  for  in 
all  things  the  best  is  unseen ;  is  in  its  effects 
only  to  be  noticed,  felt.  The  ruling  princi- 
ple within  us,  is  the  soul ;  in  respect  of  its 
reason  and  energy  approximating  to  the  Di- 
vinity ;  partaking  indeed  of  His  nature,  and  to 
be  considered  immortal;  this,  nevertheless, 
certainly  cannot  be  discerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  added,  he  who  has  emancipated  him- 
self from  all  foolish  desire  to  behold  some  pal- 
pable and  substantial  shapes  of  the  gods,  may 
soon  recognize*  the  operations  of  Deity  within 
him,  for  the  gods  have  implanted  in  man's 
mind  a  knowledge  of  their  power.  Establish- 
ing this  spiritual  governance,  it  bad  been  his 
duty  to  bring  it  forth  in  action.  Action  right- 
ly directed,!  he  laid  down  to  be  the  highest 
and  worthiest  exercise  of  man's  faculties. 
Knowing  the  good  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  and 
acting  it,  would  always  build  up  happiness 
for  him  here.  Among  the  means,  what  he 
termed  wisdom  %  was  all  inclusive :  it  might 

♦These  nre  the  expressions  of  Bishop  Thki- 
waU,  who,  in  Ids  most  admirable  history  (iv.,  p.  269), 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Phedrns  which  seems  to 
throw  great  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
conformity  of  Socrates  to  the  state  religion. 

f  e*>xtm£fa.  t  C9fh* 
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be  said  to  express  all  the  virtues :  be  some- 
times called  it  moderation.*  Among  the  du- 
ties, of  man  to  himself,  he  placed  continence 
and  courage  first :  towards  others,  he  added,  bis 
duties  were  all  comprised  in  justice,!  which 
he  characterized  as  the  fulfilment  of  human 
and  divine  laws.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that 
he  insisted  on  the  inseparable  union  of  true 
happiness  and  virtue.  The  practice  of  virtue, 
indeed ;  that  is,  the  continual  endeavour  to  do 
all  the  good  of  which  our  faculties  are  capa- 
ble 5  he  set  down  as  merely  another  name  for 
religion  :$  ^>r  that  was  the  true  homage  to 
render  to  the  Divinity.  Finally,  all  arts  and 
sciences  which  had  no  reference  to  these  his 
practical  views  of  life  and  of  its  duties,  he 
characterized  on  every  occasion  as  vain,  with- 
out object,  and  unacceptable  to  God. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sweeping  sense  too  often  given  to  it,  of  an  utter 
contempt  in  his  latter  days  for  the  pursuits  of 
physical  philosophy .§  ft  has  been  the  object 
here  to  show  that  such  a  feeling  would  have 
contradicted  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  all  the 
teaching  of  Socrates. ft  It  was  against  its  false 
direction  he  made  war,  not  against  the  devel- 
opment of  its  truths  which  might  be  made 
useful  to  mankind.*  It  was  its  profitless  appli- 
cation he  denounced  (as  in  his  own  youth  he 
had   learnt  and   followed  it),    not   its  em- 

• oufponivtt,  ft  word  difficult  of  translation,  but 
most  safely  understood  as  the  opposite  of  excess. 

f  itttmovivti.  X  ctotjffcfa. 

§  In  these  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  ethical  science, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  Socrates  is  admitted 
by  all  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  his  age.  In  the 
sciences  he  held  of  the  least  value,  as  geometry  and 
astronomy,  his  attainments  are  described  by  Xeno- 
phon  to  have  gone  far  beyond  the  educated  standard 
of  the  time. 

H  An  excellent  remark  by  Schleiermacher  on  a 
passage  of  the  Memorabilia  will  illustrate  this.  Xen- 
ophon  there  says  that  Socrates  in  his  riper  years  not 
only  himself  gave  up  all  application  to  natural  phi- 
losophy, but  endeavoured  to  withhold  others  from  it, 
and  directed  them  to  the  consideration  of  human  af- 
fairs. But,  as  Schleiermacher  argues,  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  taken  must  be  much  less  general  than 
that  usually  given  to  it.  For  how  could  Socrates 
have  said  so  generally  that  the  things  which  depend 
on  God  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
before  those  which  depend  on  man  have  been  des- 
patched, since  not  only  are  the  latter  connected  in  a 
variety  of  ways  with  the  former,  but  even  among 
things  human  there  must  be  some  of  greater  moment, 
others  of  less ;  some  of  nearer,  others  of  more  remote 
concern  ?  and  the  proposition  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  before  one  was  brought  to  its  comple- 
tion, not  even  the  investigation  of  another  should  be 
begun.  This  would  not  only  have  endangered  the 
conduct  of  life,  but  destroyed  the  Socratic  idea  of 
science — already  given — "  that  nothing  can  be  known 
except  together  with  the  rest,  and  along  with  its  re- 
lation to  all  things  beside/'  And  see  ThirlwalFs 
remarks  en  the  subject  in  the  sixth  number  of  the 
Philological  Museum. 


ployment  with  submission  to  right  reason. 
When  Bacon  uttered  his  magnificent  invective 
against  the  schoolmen,  it  was  because  they  shut 
up  their  minds  in  syllogisms  as  they  shut  their 
bodies  up  in  cloisters,  and  wasted  the  solid 
substance  of  science  on  the  empty  cobwebs  of 
learning.  Anil  this  was  the  objection  of  So* 
crates  to  the  physical  inquiries  of  his  day.  It 
finds  illustration  in  a  passage  of  the  Phsedon, 
to  which  its  historical  character*  gives  a  lively 
interest.  Sitting  on  his  bed  in  prison,  the 
philosopher  speaks  to  his  surrounding  disciples, 
for  the  last  time,  of  his  faith  in  the  divine  rea- 
son, and  its  influence  in  the  world.  He  re* 
fers  to  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras ;  to  the  de- 
light with  which  he  first  heard  of  the  divine 
intellect  having  been  set  forth  in  his  teaching 
as' the  cause  of  things ;  and  to  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment he  felt  when  on  examining  his  writ- 
ings he  discovered  that  this  divinity  of  intellect 
was,  after  all>  little  more  than  the  slave  of  sun- 
dry material  causes.  u  His  whole  performance," 
he  adds, "  seemed  to  me  to  reach  no  further  than 
if  a  man  should  say,  Socrates  does  all  that  he  does 
according  to  reason,  and  yet  afterwards,  when 
called  to  explain  why  I  am  sitting  here,  should 
account  for  it  by  alleging  many  things  as  to 
the  posture  and  collocation  of  my  limbs,  as  to 
my  bones,  joints,  and  nervesy  by  which  sitting 
is  rendered  possible :  instead  of  saying  that 
after  (he  Athenians  thought  fit  to  condemn  me, 
I  thought  it  fit  to  be  here,  and  patiently  wait 
the  execution  of  my  sentence.  For  I  can 
swear  that  these  nerves  and  bones  should  long 
ere  now  have  been  translated  to  Megara  or 
Boeotia,  if  I  had  not  been  still  persuaded  that 
it  was  better  and  more  fit  for  me  to  endure  the 
punishment  I  am  doomed  to  by  my  country, 
than  to  flee  like  a  slave  or  a  banished  person." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  denun- 
ciation of  Socrates  before  the  restored  de- 
mocracy! °f  Athens,  and  brought  about  the 
imprisonment  referred  to  here,  will  not  admit 
of  discussion  in  a  place  exclusively  set  apart 
to  the  statement  of  opinion  and  its  historical 
results.  But  some  facts  and  suggestions  must 
be  offered,  to  lead  intelligibly  to  that  conduct 
of  Socrates  on  his  trial  and  at  the  eve  of  his 
death,  by  which,  greatly  gathering  up  in  the 
sudden  crisis  every  object  of  his  life,  he  put 
upon  them  the  final  stamp  of  immortality. 

Socrates  loved  Athens.J    Through  all  the 


•  Admitted  by  the  best  scholars :  Schleiermacher, 
Ritter,  and  others. 

f  In  a  modern  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Socrates, 
the  author  (a  man  of  learning  too)  represents  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates  as  the  act  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Critias  as  the  presiding  judge !  ! 

t  It  is  right  to  subjoin,  that  when  asked  why 
Athens  was  so  dear  to  him,  the  answer  he  most  fre- 
quently gave  wa«, "  for  the  freedom  of  life  it  insur- 
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changes  of  die  ftsopooneslan  war,  excepting 
when  engaged  in  the  duties  which  af  a  sol- 
dier he  discharged  so  bravely,  he  had  lived 
and  taught  there ;  amidst  all  those  changes, 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  city  unmoved 
by  interest  or  by  passion.  From  the  elevation 
of  his  unswerving  nature,  he  had  looked  as 
from  a  distant  age  on  all  the  shifting  violence 
that  passed.  He  resisted  the  democracy  5  he 
resisted  the  oligarchy ;  he  resisted  every  form 
of  temptation.  He  was  very  poor  *.  Tsbat 
little  income  he  realized  from  the  humble 
trade  in  sculpture  inherited  from  his  father, 
be  had  surrendered  to  devote  himself  to  phi- 
losopby ;  the  means  of  existence  were  barely 
within  his  reach :  but  thus,  though  followed 
by  all  the  wealthiest  youth  of  Athens,  he  pre* 
ferred  to  continue.  He  declined  lucrative 
offices  in  the  state :  he  would  not  accept  land 
from  Alcibiades ;  nor  slaves  from  Gharmides : 
and  what  the  practical  character  of  his  daily 
life  was,  the  pure  objects  to  which  it  was  ex- 
clusively devoted  best  bear  witness  to.  Yet 
in  this  ornament  of  his  nature  and  his  coun- 
try, the  great  comic  poet  of  Greece  could  only 
see  a  blight  upon  Athens  and  an  enemy  to  the 
welfare  of  man.  It  would  be  an  error  almost 
as  grievous  as  his  own,  to  accuse  Aristophanes 
of  a  want  of  sincerity  in  this,  or  of  a  settled 
evil  intention.  The  worst  that  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  said  of  him  in  reference  to  it,  must 
be,  that  he  was  so  devoted  a  lover  of  the  an- 
cient times  and  the  ancient  system  of  educa- 
tion, so  exclusively  possessed  with  the  old 
Greek  spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  esta- 
blished authority  and  the  propriety  of  abso- 
lute submission  to  it,  that  whether  the  thought 
and  reason  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  that 
unconscious  and  unreflecting  homage  to  set- 
tled laws,  were  true  or  false— whether  it  was 
intended  to  debase  or  to  elevate  mankind — 
he  was  too  full  of  indignant  objection  at  the 
starting  of  any  such  questions,  to  pause  and 
inquire.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Athenian 
reverence  for  the  maxims  and  usages  of  anti- 
quity should  be  in  any  form  undermined; 
and  that  subjects  "  never  before  contemplated, 
but  at  an  awful  distance,!'  the  being  and  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  or  the  obligations  arising 
from  domestic  and  civil  relations,  should  be 
submitted,  no  matter  in  what  shape,  to  "  close 
and  irreverent  inspection."*  From  the  point 
of  view  at  wtiich  he  stood,  and  from  which 


ed."  Socrates  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  depen- 
dence \  prized  nothing  so  much  as  freedom.  So  far 
did  he  carry,  indeed,  what  has  been  called  his  "  ex- 
aggerated spirit  of  independence,"  that  he  refused 
on  one  occasion  to  visit  the  tyrant  Archelaus,  be- 
cause he  could  never  make  him  a  like  return  for  his 
hospitality. 
•  Bee  the  view  takes  by  Thirfwail,  rol.  iv.,  p.  2«0. 


no  ordinary  considerations  coqfcl  remove  such 
a  man,  he  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
distinction  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists: 
and  to  the  grief  and  amazement  of  aftertime, 
though  not  without  the  highest  excellence  of 
purpose  of  which  his  style  ofjudgment  allow- 
ed, he  elected  to  do  this.  Of  Socrates  per* 
sonally,  it  is  (air  as  well  as  charitable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  wit  can  at  this  time  have 
known  no  more  than  the  commonest  artisan 
of  Athens,  who  had  laughed  at  his  Silentn 
figure,  been  nonplussed  by  bis  questions,  or 
shared  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  lively 
crowd  at  some  ludicrous  disaster,  in  which ^ 
his  fits  of  absence  had  perchance  involved 
him.  But  knowing  so  much  as  this,  even 
charity  cannot  but  see  the  full  force  of  tempta- 
tion to  a  comic  poet  to  bring  such  a  figure 
and  such  a  manner  on  the  stage ;  and  sup- 
posing Aristophanes  to  have  been  once  beset 
by  a  doubt  or  a  misgiving,  can  understand 
how  this  would  end  it 

Upon  the  stage  accordingly  Aristophanes 
exhibited  the  philosopher.  In  the  comedy  of 
the  l  Clouds,'  he  exhausted  bis  wonderful  in- 
vention to  heajp  ridicule  on  Socrates.  Plain 
and  sorrowful  are  the  inconsistencies  of  ge- 
nius, when4>y  any  false  influence  unjustly  di- 
rected, and  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
delusion  which  aimed  such  a  satire  against 
such  a  man,  must  have  revealed  itself  to  the 
lowest  and  blindest  intellect  in  the  theatre, 
when,  in  one  part  of  the  comedy,  Socrate* 
was  shown  as  a  poor,  miserable,  barefooted 
creature,  and  in  the  other  as  at  the  receipt  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poundsf  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  single  scholar.  The  extent  of  im- 
mediate success  which  attended  this  attack  on 
the  philosopher,  is  indeed  shown  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  though,  with  all  its  contradic- 
tions, beyond  question  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  poet,  the  comedy  failed.  Within  a 
year  from  the  time  when  the  *  Knights'  had 
carried  off  the  first  prize  by  acclamation,  the 
1  Clouds'  did  not  even  obtain  an  inferior  prize.{ 
An  accident  has  proved  that  Aristophanes, 
with  some  bitterness  of  feeling,  altered  it  for 
exhibition  in  the  following  year,  though  he 
did  not  venture  to  produce  it.  The  original 
work  has  reached  us,  with  an  address  for  the 
anticipated  second  performance :  in  which  he 
complains  of  injustice  done  to  it  as  one  of  the 
roost  elaborate  of  his  compositions,  and  directs 
his  complaint,  not  in  any  respect  against  the 

*  A  talent.  About  244/.  We  are  not  aware  that 
these  contradictions  have  been  pointed  out  in  proof 
of  the  state  of  opinion  and  knowledge  respecting 
Socrates  in  which  Aristophanes  conceded  and  con- 
structed the  comedy. 

f  Aristophanes  was  beaten  on  this  occasion  both 
by  Cratinns  and  Amipsias. 
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presiding  judges,,  but  plainly  tod  distinctly 
against  the  audience  themselves.  The  au- 
dience then,  it  may  be  concluded,  took  the 
matter,  as  they  not  seldom  did,  into  their  own 
hands:  nor  need  the  tradition*  be  rejected 
which  states  Alcibiades  and  his  friends  to  have 
mustered  strongly  on  the  occasion,  and  that, 
while  the  representation  proceeded,  Socrates 
himself  was  seen  prominently  standing  on  one 
of  the  benches  in  the  theatre,  laughing  hearti- 
ly. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  philosopher,  for 
some  years  longer,  certainly  lived  down  the 
poet :  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  no  more  shut 
up  his  school,  than  the  later  tried  edict  of 
Critias  and  the  tyrants  rf*  but  yet  it  would 
have  cost  a  shrewd  observer  little  trouble  to 
discern,  that  the  poet's  turn  was  inevitably 
coming  round.  Whatever  the  ultimate  issue 
in  matters  of  political  concern,  Socrates  was 
already  doomed. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  intervened  between 
the  production  of  the  c  Clouds*  and  the  fall  of 
the  Anarchy,  every  new  reverse  would  seem 
to  have  afflicted  the  people  with  a  new  super-/ 
stition.  A  general  spirit  of  licentiousness 
stood,  as  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  stand, 
between. a  recklessly  growing  scepticism  in 
the  upper  classes,  and  a  deplorably  growing 
fanaticism  in  the  lower.  Thus  while,  on  the 
one  band,  Critias,  in  the  full  indulgence  of 
his  vice  and  tyranny,  made  no  secret  of  his 
contempt  for  the  vulgar  opinion,  and  in  one 
of  his  works  declared  that  all  religions  were, 
mere  political  contrivances,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  human  laws :  on  the  other, 
the  orgies  of  the  Thracian  goddess  Cotytto,  of 
the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  or  the  god  Sabazius, 
enabled  the  common  crowds  of  Athens  to  in- 
dulge at  once  their  gross  debaucheries,  and 
their  new  and  degrading  superstitions.  The 
question  into  whose  hands  political  power 
would  fall,  kept  doubtful  only  the  manner  of 
the  philosopher's  fate ;  and  when  the  fall  of 
the  Anarchy  settled  that,  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  end.  The  day  had  come  for  the  success 
of  the  '  Clouds,'  on  a  more  tragic  tbeatre.J 


*  Preserved  by  the  poet's  ancient  commentators. 

f  Xenophon  distinctly  says  that  the  edict  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  (Xdywv 
rfynjj*)  was  aimed  at  Socrates,  though  he  did  not 
profess  that  art,  to  furnish  a  pretext  to  Critias 
(whom  he  had  deeply  offended  jnst  before  by  strong 
reproof  of  his  vices)  to  forbid  the  philosopher  his 
asual  disputations. 

t  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  some  scholars 
hare  done,  what  contemporary  authorities  declare : 
that  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  ultimately,  though 
not  immediately,  tended  to  the  death  of  Socrates. 
The  doubt  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  strong 
opinions  expressed  by  Schleiermacher,  Wolff,  Ast, 
and  others,  as  to  the  absence  of  any  such  intention 
an  the  part  of  Anstophanes  when  he  wrote  the 
'Clouds.*    But  this  is  only  half  the  question.    In  a 


Its  last  selefle  had  dosed  with  denunciations  of 
the  impious  blasphemies  against  the  eld  gods 
uttered  by  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  and  with 
preparations  for  burning  down  and  rooting  out 
their  schools.  In  exact  conformity,  intole- 
rance began  its  persecutions :  selecting  for  its 
first  blow  the  man  most  generally  known  as 
the  Sophistical  leader. 

A  charge  of  impiety  was  lodged  against 
Protagoras  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pytho- 
derus;*  and  with  so  much  popularity  and 
success,  that  the  accused  was  condemned  to 
death  without  the  trouble  or  delay  of  a  regu> 
lar  trial.  If  the  investigation  had  taken 
place,  satisfactory  proof  was  ready,  that,  for 
entertainment  of  a  select  circle  assembled  in 
the  house  of  the  sophistical  Euripides,  the 
prisoner  had  read  a  work  written  by  himself 
on  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  the  opening  de- 
claration of  which  was,  that  be  had  been  un- 
able to  ascertain  whether  the  Gods  existed  or 
not ;  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  being  great  hindran- 
ces in  the  way  of  such  knowledge.  Happily 
for  Protagoras, f  he  escaped  execution ; 
though  hb  death  in  voyaging  to  Sicily  imme- 
diately after  was  attributed  to  the  special  in- 
tervention of  the  outraged  deities;  but  the 
Athenian  court  took  care  that  this  book  should 
not  escape.  It  was  publicly  burnt  in  the 
Agora,  all  possessors  of  copies  having  been 
ordered  by  proclamation  to  give  them  up. 
Thus  the  opening  declaration,  the  only  al- 
leged matter  of  offence  in  it,  is  all  that  has 
come  down  to  posterity.}  The  ancient  be- 
liefs and  old  educational  institutions  having 

brief  but  well  written  article  on  this  subject,  Victor 
Cousin  remarks  j  "Je  suis  tr4s-convaincu  que  ja- 
mais Aristophane  n'eut  auouae  mauvaise  intention 
contre  Socrate,  et  que  dans  Let  Nuita,  qui  forest 
jouees  vingt-trois  ana  avant  ^accusation,  il  ne  son- 
^geait  pas4e  ntoins  du  monde  a  preparer  cette  accu- 
sation ?  rnsis  si,  abstraction  faite  das  intentions 
d' Aristophane,  on  veut  conclure  du  Banquet  que  la 
piece  des  JVitle«n'eutaucune  influence  sur  le  proces 
de  Socrate  et  ne  s*y  rapporte  d'aucune  maniere, 
j'avoue  qu'il  m'est  impossible  de  partager  cette  opi* 
nioa."    Such  is  also  the  view  taken  by  ThirlwalL 

•Diog.  JLaerU  ix.  64 :  the  dates  commonly  nam- 
ed for  the  accusation  of  Protagoras  are  very  doubt- 
ful. But  the  time  here  assigned  agrees  with  that 
selected  in  ThirlwmlTs  history*  Schleiermacher  (ia 
his  introduction  to  the  Protagoras  of  Plate)  would 
fix  it  earlier:  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  92d 
Olympiad:  and  he  assumes  that  the  Sophistical 
leader  died  in  banishment.  But  he  gives  no  sa& 
dent  reasons  for  those  views. 

f  If  Plato  is  to  be  feasted,  Sophistry  became  more 
rampant  than  ever  in  a  later  day,  and  avenged  itself 
for  this  temporary  discomfiture.  But  Plato  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

%  mpl  pip  (feu*  •**  l%m  tiihmt)  tW  Ac  thU9tld'  &  oxhc 

0p*Xk  &*  h  0it  t«*  arflpAm*  The  passage  has  beam 
translated  m  the  text. 
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been. thai  boldly  asserted,  it  was  tboeght  by  a  leader  of  that  tribe  of  demagogue!  whom 
right  to  proceed  with  greater  show  of  deUb- :  he  pursued  through  life  with  such  a  perfect 
erative  justice  against  the  second  selected ,  hatred.  Nor  is  the  feeling  with  which  im- 
victim.  I  partial  and  distant  observers  are  disposed  to 

In  the  four  hundred  and  twenty- third  year  contemplate  in  one  of  the  leaders  of  thecoun- 
before  Christ,*  a  young  tragic  poet,  named  ter-re  volution  against  the  tyrants  of  Athens, 
Melitus,  went  to  the  Archonkingf  of  Athens.' the  chief  accuser  and  foe  of  Socrates,  less 
and^  binding  himself  to  prosecute,  delivered ,  mournful  or  less  bitter. 
in  this  paper.  "  Melitus,  son  of  Melitus  of;  The  actual  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  the 
the  borough  of  Pitthos,  declares  these  upon  last  great  scene  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  con* 
opth  against  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of,  demned,  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
the  borough  of  Aiopece  :  Socrates  is  guilty  of  rise  and  mission  of  his  greatest  scholar,  that 


not  believing  in  the  gods,  which  the  state  be- 
lieves in,  and  of  introducing  other  new  di- 
vinities :|  he  is  moreover  guilty  of  corrupt- 
ing the  young.  Penalty — Death. "  With 
this  young  accuser,  who  thus  exerted  the  legal 
right  of  affixing  due  punishment  to  the  crime 
be  denounced,  were  associated  two  other 
prosecutors:  an  obscure  orator  or  lawyer,  Ly- 
con  ;  and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  political 
influence,  Anytus,$  by  whom,  there  is  little 
doubt,  the  proceeding  was  set  on  foot,  and  in 
whom  its  whole  strength  was  centred.  And 
if  anything  could  have  added  to  the  grief  with 
which  Aristophanes,  after  twenty  years1  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the 
man  he  bad  assailed,  may  be  supposed]  to 


we  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  account  we  pro- 
pose to  give  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. 


to  the  very  language  of  his  own  satire,  it 
must  have  been  the  bitter  circumstance,  that 
the  charge  was  nominally  entered  by  a  youth 
whose  feeble  pretensions  to  poetry  he  had 
publicly  ridiculed,?  and  in  reality  sustained 


Art.  IV. 
vince. 
hold.) 


— Un  Menage  de  Gar  con  en  Pro- 
(A  Provincial  Bachelor's  House- 
Par  H.  de  Balzac.   Paris.    1842. 


It  was  observed  a  few  weeks  since  in  the 
Quotidiennt%  that  the  repose  df  the  Presse, 
disturbed  by  the  laurels  the  Debate  had 
won  through  its  feuilleton  writers,  was  at 
last  restored:   since  the  'Goualeuse'  of 


since 
have  witnessed  the  fatal  direction  thus  given  Monsieur  Sue  bad  found  a  rival  in   the 

'  Rabouiileuse'  of  Monsieur  de  Balzac* 
We  have  before  explained  that  the  feuil- 
leton of  the  newspaper  has  become  the 
popular  .medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  French  novelist  and  his  read- 
ers :  but  this  agreement  as  to  the  tales  in 
question,  admitting  the  great  talent  com- 
mon to  both,  is  about  the  orily  one  be- 
tween Balzac  and  Sue.  ♦Rabouiileuse' 
and  *  Goualeuse'  are  pictures  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

We  are  not  going  to  compare  them,  or 
to  contrast  the  genius  of  the  two  men. 
Our  opinions  have  been  freely  expressed 
respecting  both,  and  the  caution  with 
which  both  should  be  read.  We  are  to 
know  an  author  by  his  fruits ;  but  those 
fruits  we  should  be  careful  how  to  choose, 
and  not  take  them  in  the  spring  when  they 
are  green,  or  in  the  winter  when  they  are 
rotten.  Judge  Balzac  by  his  *  Recherche 
de  PAbsolu/  his  'Pere  Goriot,'  his  'Eu- 
genie Grande t,'  his  '  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  his 
'  Cesar  Berotteao,'  and  others  which  have 
marked  his  place  in  literature:  and  that 
place  will  seem  to  you  justly  and  deserv- 
edly of  the  very  first  rank  in  this  class  of 
fiction.  Balzac  is  at  once  a  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  and  a  high  artist  of  hu- 
man passion.  The  combination  is  rare 
indeed. 
It  is  atrongly  marked  in  the  present  tale, 


•  The  first  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad. 

f  The  magistrate  who  had  jurisdiction  io  matters 
of  religion. 

|  The  phrase  is  tttpa  «a»iO  £atprfM«— end  much 
discussion  has  passed  on  the  meaning  of  the  last 
word,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  advert.  The 
whole  three  words  quoted,  may  be  s*id  to  have  been, 
specially  selected  with  a  view  to  their  easy  means 
of  various  and  wide  application.  Intolerance  is 
rightly  fond -of  such  expressions. 

§  Like  Cleon,  he  had  been  a  tanner,  and  realized 
enormous  wealth  fn  trade.  His  political  importance 
must  have  been  great,  since  he  was  included,  by  the 
Thirty,  in  the  same  decree  of  banishment  with 
Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades,  and  held  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  army  at  Phyle. 

fl  If  Aristophanes  had  not,  in  the  interim,  become 
more  alive  to  the  real  character  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
whose  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  master  never 
(ailed  him,  would  not,  even  in  fiction,  have  intro- 
duced the  poet  and  the  philosopher  on  friendly  terms 
as  in  his  Dialogue  of  the  Banquet,  some  four  years' 
date  before  the  trial  and  death.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  epigram  on  the  genius  of  .the  great  come- 
dian. More  political  agreement  would  not  have 
availed  against  a  counter-assumption  to  that  of  the 
text. 

1T  Melitus  is,  with  Sannyrion  and  Cinesias,  deputy 
to  Hades  in  the  '  Frogs :'  being  selected  on  account 
ef  his  tight  weight,  and  natural  tendency  to  the  low- 
er regions. 
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some  description  of  which  we  will  there- 
fore give.  It  may  rank  among  the  belter 
specimens  of  Balzac's  genius,  and  is  only 
not  among  the  best,  because  its  nicety  of 
detail  in  external  matter  is  perhaps  more 
prominent  than  its  mastery  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heart.  The  little  town  selected  as 
the  seat  of  the  Menage  de  Gar$on  en  Pro- 
vince, is  that  of  Issoudun  in  Berry ;  whither 
the  poor  mother  of  two  sons  goes  to  im- 
plore aid  of  an  only  brother,  unseen  for 
thirty  years. 

A  few  words  will  sketch  the  two  sons. 
The  elder,  the  handsome  youth,  the  moth- 
er's favourite,  is  one  of  Balzac's  choicest 
ruffians.  Starting  as  an  officer  of  the  em- 
pire, his  advancement  in  life,  ending  with 
the  hundred  days,  has  left  ample  time  to 
encourage  a  tendency  to  billiards  and 
brandy.  Thence,  by  the  love  of  play  na- 
turally conducted  to  dishonesty,  he  has 
plundered  a  public  office  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  been  only  saved  from  the  gal- 
leys by  his  mother's  ruin.  His  next  ex- 
ploit has  been  to  rob  an  aged  widow  of 
the  sum  she  had  slowly  amassed  to  pur- 
chase some  long-cherished  numbers  in  the 
lottery :  this  widow  dying  of  the  shock 
when  they  are  drawn  prizes.  Finally, 
choosing  a'  higher  walk  in  life,  he  has 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bour- 
bons, and  is  enclosed  in  the  Luxembourg. 
Still  he  is  his  mother's  favourite ;  for  he 
was  a  bold  boy,  and  grew  a  handsome 
young  man  ;  and  showed  to  advantage  a 
brilliant  uniform,  and  the  cross  obtained 
at  Mpntereau.  Whereas,  his  brother,  an 
artist  in  spite  of  discouragement,  with 
hair  falling  disordered  on  his  broad  fore- 
head, eyes  always  cast  down,  and  ab- 
stracted manner,  has  few  exterior  advan- 
tages, and  becomes  daily  more  timid,  more 
concentrated  within  himself:  as  with 
those  who  feel  themselves  not  loved,  and 
grow  less  likely  ever  to  be  so  from  very 
despair  of  the  power. 

Madame  Bridau,  then,  the  mother  of 
Philip  the  soldier  and  Joseph  the  artist, 
sets  forth  in  company  with  Joseph  for  Is- 
soudun :  encouraged  by  a  letter  from  her 
fod mother,  one  Madame  Hochon,  advising 
er  to  hasten  without  delay,  since  her 
brother  has  a  connexion  little  likely  to 
remind  him  of  doing  justice  to, his  sister 
and  nephews.  The  description  of  Issou- 
dun, one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
France,  with  its  tower  built  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  its  street,  which  through 
two  thousand  years  has  borne  the  name  of 
Faubourg  de  Rome*  and  whose  inhabitants 
assert  their  descent  from  the  Romans,  and 
vol.  xzx.  26 


their  peculiar  habks  and  peculiar  features, 
is  a  masterpiece  in  Balzac's  Flemish  man- 
ner. The  love  of  the  statu  quo  in  this  lit- 
tle town  ;  the  demand  of  its  most  conser- 
vative municipal  council,  that  the  high- 
road from  Paris  to  Toulouse  should  not 
pass  through  it,  since  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  poultry ;  the  ruin  which  threatens 
its  wine  and  wool  trade,  since  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  first  must  undergo  no  change, 
and  the  breed  that  produces  the  other  will 
have  no  amelioration;  are  all  given  in  his 
most  graphic  way.  Best  of  all  is  the 
stagnation  of  the  inhabitants  themselves : 
that  stagnation  found  where  there  is  no 
love  of  art  or  pursuit  of  science ;  which 
spreads  and  desolates  like  a  marsh,  to 
whose  level  all  who  enter  must  bring 
down  their  intellectual  wants,  if  they 
would  not  feel  them  mere  "  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart ;"  where 
each  lives  ensconced  in  his  own  walls, 
walking  up  and  down  within  them  with 
the  useless  activity  of  a  caged  animal  in  a 
Zoological  Garden,  till  she  or  he  dies : 
often  of  some  malady  wanting  a  name: 
the  efeci  of  the  air. 

The  term  *  Rabouilleuse'  signifies  one 
who  performs  the  action  of  stirring  a 
stream  with  a  branch  of  tree  to  alarm  the 
small  crabs  its  inhabitants,  who  thereupon 
ascend  the  current,  and  cast  themselves 
into  snares  spread  by  the  accomplice  of 
the  operation.  Flora  Brazier,  now  u  gou- 
vernante"  of  Jean  Jacques  Rouget,  our 
artist's  uncle,  had  played  the  part  of  (Riu 
bouilleuse,'  and  thus,  but  having  the  beauty 
of  an  angel,  had  been  found  by  old  Dr. 
Rouget,  Jean  Jacques's  father,  who  took 
her  into  his  own  home.  Five  years  after, 
when  the  doctor  died,  Jean  Jacques,  whom 
he  browbeat  and  maltreated,  did  not  re- 
gret him.  In  truth,  Jean  Jacques  was  al- 
most an  imbecile.  Intelligence  absent,  the 
doctor  had  yet  managed-  to  give  him ' 
instincts,  that  of  avarice  among  the  rest* 
Always,  however,  did  the  doctor  forget 
one  possible  event ;  and  when,  after  a  life 
of  materialism,  he  died  with  a  sarcasm, 
and  a  refusal  to  provide  for  Flora,  on  his 
lip,  the  imbecile  son  had  vanquished  his 
timidity  so  far  that  she  might  guess  at  the 
affection  he  showed  after  the  manner  of  a 
mute  and  subdued  animal.  Flora,  in  short, 
became  the  gouvernante  (Issoudun  said 
something  more)  to  Jean  Jacques  Rouget ; 
envied  in  her  elevation  only  by  Fanchette, 
the  old  cook,  who  entered  a  protest  against 
the  new  master's  immorality,  and  retired 
on  the  old  master's  annuity. 

Ere  we  quote  the  next  chapter,  which 
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Balzac  heads  '  a  common  and  horrible  hia- 
tory,'  we  must  observe,  to  be  intelligible, 
that  Maxence  Gilet,  a  principal  personage 
in  the  tale,  had  been  falsely  presumed  a 
natural  son  of  dead  old  Dr.  Rouget.  He 
is  a  very  handsome  and  vicious  young 
man,  who,  like  Philip  Bridau,  had  served 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  since  brought 
back  his  fine  person  and  small  means  to 
his  native  town.  He  there  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Mademoiselle  Flora  Brazier. 

"  The  Rabouilleuse,  clever  enough  to  foresee 
Fanchette's  defection,  for  nothing  teaches  policy 
like  exercise  of  power,  resolved  to  dispense  with 
a  servant.  During  six  months  she  had  studied, 
without  appearing  so  to  do,  the  culinary  pro- 
cesses which  made  of  Fanchette  a  cordon  bleu, 
worthy  to  serve  a  doctor.  In  gluttony  physicians 
rank  with  bishops.  The  doctor  had  perfected 
Fanchette.  In  the  provinces,  want  of  occupation 
and  the  monotony  of  life  concentrate  the  activity 
of  the  mind  on  cookery.  Dinners  en  province 
are  less  luxurious  but  better  than  in  Paris. 
Dishes  are  studied  and  meditated.  In  the  coun- 
try there  exist  bidden  and  unknown  geniuses 
who  knew  how  to  render  a  simple  plate  of  beans 
worthy  the  nod  with  which  Rossini  receives  a 
something  perfect  in  execution.  While  taking 
his  degrees  in  Paris,  the  doctor  had  followed  a 
course  of  chemistry  under  Rouelle,  and  retained 
some  notions  which  turned  to  culinary  profit. 
He  had  discovered  that  the  omelette  was  more 


He  slept  late :  Flora,  who  directed  household 
affairs,  and  went  to  market  betimes,  woke  her 
master  so  that  he  might  find  his  breakfast  wait- 
ing when  the  toilet  was  ended.  The  meal  done, 
about  eleven  o'clock  Jean  Jacques  walked  out 
and  conversed  with  -those  he  met ;  returning  at 
three  to  read  the  newspapers :  that  of  the  De- 
partement  and  one  from  Paris,  which  he  received 
three  days  after  their  publication,  greasy  with 
the  thirty  hands  through  which  they  had  passed, 
soiled  by  the  snuffy  noses  which  had  forgotten 
themselves  upon  them,  darkened  by  all  the 
tables  they  had  trailed  oyer.  He  thus  arrived  at 
his  dinner  hour,  to  which  he  gave  the  most 
time  possible.  Flora  told  him  the  stories  current 
in  the  town,  the  scandal  she  had  gathered  by  the 
way.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished. Going  to  bed  early  is  an  economy 
of  caudle  and  fire,  much  practised  en  province, 
and  which  contributes  to  stupefy  by  an  abuse  of 
bed.  Too  much  sleep  weighs  down  and  injures 
the  brain.  Such  was  during  nine  years  the  life 
of  these  two,  a  life  at  once  filled  and  empty. 
During  these  years,  Flora  had  insensibly  ac- 
quired absolute  empire  over  her  master.  She 
treated  Jean  Jacques  with  familiarity  first ;  next* 
without  failing  in  respect  to  him,  she  established 
her  power  by  so  much  superiority,  intelligence, 
and  moral  strength,  that  he  became  his  servant's 
servant  The  great  child  met  dominion  half- 
way ;  allowing  flora  to  be  like  a  mother  with 
her  son ;  and  Jean  Jacques  ended  by  having  for 
Flora  the  feeling  which  makes  maternal  protec- 
tion so  necessary  to  a  child.  But  there  were 
between  them  still  stronger  ties.    Flora  trans- 


delicate  when  the  white  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg !  acted  all  his  business,  and  ruled  his  household ; 
were  not  beaten  together,  with  the  brutality  and  Jean  Jacques  so  depended  on  her  for  every- 
wherewith  cooks  perform  the  operation.  The  thing,  that  life  without  her  presence  seemed, 
white  should  arrive  at  a  state  of  froth,  the  yolk  j  not  difficult,  but  impossible.  She  caressed  all 
be  introduced  by  degrees,  and  a  fryingpan  not ;  hj8  whims ;  she  knew  them  so  well.    He  loved 


.be  used,  but  a  porcelain  or  earthenware  vessel 
called  a  ( cagnard,'  a  soft  of  thick  dish  on  four 
legs,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate.  Flora,  born 
with  the  gift  of  frying  and  roasting,  the  two 
qualities  which  can  be  acquired  neither  by  ob- 
servation nor  practice,  surpassed  Fanchette  in  a 
short  time.  In  her  part  of  cordon  bleu  she 
chiefly  considered  the  happiness  of  Jean  Jacques, 
but  she  herself  was  passably  a  glutton.  Unable, 
like  all  persons  wanting  education,  to  find  occu- 
pation through  her  brain,  her  activity  found  vent 
in  the  household.  She  rubbed  the  furniture, 
restored  its  shine;  kept  everything  with  Dutch 
neatness;  she  directed  the  avalanches  of  dirty 
linen,  and  those  deluges  called  *  lessives'  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  provinces,  take 
place  but  three  times  in  the  year;  she  watched 
the  linen  with  the  eye  of  a  housewife,  and  she 
mended  it'  Anxious  to  initiate  herself  in  the 
seerets  of  bis  fortune,  she  made  herself  mistress 
of  the  small  knowledge  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  Rouget,  and  augmented  it  by  her  con- 
versations with  Heron,  the  deceaseo  doctor's 
notary.  Thus  she  gave  excellent  advice  to  her 
*  little  Jean  Jacques :'  certain  of  being  mistress 

.  always,  she  showed  the  same  avidity  where  his 
interests  were  concerned,  as  if  they  had  been 
her  own.  The  epoch  was  poor  Jean  Jacques' 
paradise.  He  assumed  the  cakn  habits  of  ani- 
mal existence,  and  an  almost  monastic  regularity. 


to  see  that  happy  face  which  always  smiled  on 
him ;  the  only  one  which  had  smiled,  the  only 
one  which  ever  could  smile,  for  him.  Her  hap- 
piness, wholly  material  in  its  nature,  expressed 
by  vulgar  words,  which  are  the  root  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Berry  households,  and  painted  on  her 
magnificent  countenance,  was  in  some  measure 
the  reflection  of  his  own.  The  state  into  which 
he  sank  when  he  saw  Flora  saddened  by  any 
contradiction,  revealed  to  her  the  extent  of  her 
power :  to  assure  herself  of  its  existence  she  de- 
termined on  making  use  of  it.  To  use,  means 
to  abuse,  with  women  of  this  description,  and 
the  Rabouilleuse  doubtless  forced  her  master  to 
act  some  of  those  scenes  buried  in  the  mysteries 
of  private  life  of  which  Otway  has  given  a  model 
in  a  scene  of  *  Venice  Preserved.' 
*  "In  1816,  she  saw  Maxence  Gilet, and  fell  in 
love  with  him  at  first  sight.  Flora  was  then  too 
beautiful  for  Max  to  disdain  his  conquest.  At 
eight-and-tweuty  then,  she  knew  that  real  love, 
indefinite  and  idolatrous,  which  comprehends  all 
modes  of  Moving :  that  of  Gulnare,  and  that  of 
Medora.  When  the  penniless  officer  learned  the 
respective  situations  of  Flora  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rouget,  he  saw  in  the  connection  something  bet- 
ter than  a  momentary  love  affair;  and  thus  to 
make  sure  of  future  comfort,  he  asked  no  better 
thaa  to  lodge  with  the  bachelor,  whose  weak  na- 
ture beknew  well.  Flora's  passion  had  a  necessa- 
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S'  influence  on  the  life  and  habits  ofJean  Jacques, 
uring  a  whole  month,  grown  beyond  measure 
fearful,  he  saw  terrible,  dark,  and  dull,  the  so  smil- 
ing and  amicable  face  of  Flora.  He  bore  with  the 
storms  (fa  perpetual  ill-humour  absolutely  asdoes 
a  married  man,  whose  wife  meditates  infidelity. 
When,  amid  the  cruelest  rebuffs,  the  poor  crea- 
ture summoned  courage  to  ask  the  reason  of  her 
change,  her  eye  had  fiery  glances  of  hatred,  and 
voice  aggressive  and  contemptuous  tones,  which 
poor  Jean  Jacques  had  never  seen  or  heard. 
* Parbleu,'  said  she,  'you  have  neither  heart  nor 
soul.    Sixteen  years  my  youth  has  gone  by  here, 
and  I  had  not  perceivea  that  you  have  a  stone 
there,'  striking  her    breast.      'Now,    for   two 
months,  you  have  seen  come  hither  the  brave 
Commandant,  a  victim  of  the  Bourbons,  born  to 
be  a  general, and  who  is  a  beggar;  shut  up  in  a 
hole  of  a  place  where  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
good  luck  to  go  by ;  nailed  on  the  chair  the  live- 
long day  at  the  Municipality,  to  earn  what  f  Six 
hundred   miserable  francs  a  year.    A  fine  look 
out !    And  you,  who  have  659,000  francs  placed 
at  interest,  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year,  ana  who, 
thanks  to  me,  do  not  spend  more  than  a  thousand 
francs  a  year,  all  included,  even  my  clothes,  all, 
in  short, — you  do  not  think  of  offering  him  a 
lodging  here,  where  the  second  floor  is  empty. 
You  prefer  that  rats  and  mice  should  run  over  it 
to  putting  there  a  human  being — one  whom  your 
father  always  took  for  his  son.    Would  you  like 
to  know  what  you  are  ?    You  are  a  fratricide. 
However,  I  very  well  know  why.    You  saw  I 
was  interested  in  him,  and  that  fidgeted  you. 
Though  you  do  seem  a  fool,  you  have  more  ma- 
lice in  you  than  the  sharpest  in  what  you  do. 
Well,  yes,  I  am  interested  in  him,  and  very  much 
too—'    'But,  Flora,'— 'Oh!  there  is  no  "but 
Flora"  in  the  case.    Ah !  you  may  look  for  an- 
other Flora  if  you  can  find  one ;  for  1  wish  this 
glass  of  wine  may  choke  me  if  I  do  not  leave 
your  ratteTy  of  a  house  to  take  care  of  itself.    I 
have  cost  you  nothing,  thank  Heaven.    During 
the  twelve  years  I  have  stayed,  you  have  been 
comfortable  cheap.    Anywhere  else  I  could  earn 
my  bread  as  I  do  here,  forsooth !  doing  every- 
thing !  washing,  ironing,  looking  to  the  lessives, 
going  to  market,  cooking,  taking  care  of  your  in- 
terests in  everything,  wearing  myself  out  from 
morning  to  night !    Well,  well !  here's  my  re- 
ward !'     'But,  Flora !'— '  Yes,  " Flora  !*'    you 
will  find  plenty  of  Floras  fifty  years  old,  as  you 
are,  and  in  bad  health,  and  sinking,  so  that  it  will 
be  terrifying.    I  know  it  well.    Besides,  you  are 
for  from  entertaining.'— « But,  Flora !'— *  Let  me 
alone!' and   Mademoiselle   Brazier   went   out 
slamming  the  door  with  a  violence  which  made 
the  room  ring,  and  shook  the  house  to  its  founda- 
tion. Jean  Jacques  Rouget  opened  the  door  very 
gently,  and  more  gently  still  arrived  in  the  kitch- 
en, where  Flora's  grumbling  went  on.    *  But 
Flora,'  said  the  lamb,  '  this  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  your  wishes :  how  do  you  know  \  will 
not  consent  ?'    '  In  the  first  place,'  continued 


with  her  resigned  and  broken  spirit  j  and 
she,  •  a  man  is  wanting  in  the  house.  It  is  the  contempt  or  pity  these  feel  for  the 
known  that  you  have  here  suras  of  ten,  fifteen,  genius  of  the  artist,  and  the  path  he  has 
or  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  if  thieves  came  cho8en;  form  a  picture  of  striking  truth, 
to  rob  you,  we  should  be  murdered.  I,  for  my  -  .  .  \  wm  «„♦».«♦  „^„*  „^a  ******  *ul 
part,  do  not  in  the  least  desire  to  wake  some  fine  <*  *h,*h  we  "J1**  P"*'  and  rc*ret  th# 
morning,  cot  in  four  pieces,  as  was  done  with  the  I ,wmnt  °*  iPace  tor  ™- 


poof  servant  who  was  tool  enough  to  defend  her 
master.  Well,  if  they  see  with  us  a  man  brave  as 
Cesar — Max  would  swallow  three  thieves  while 
one  would  say  it — I  should  sleep  more  quietly. 
People  will  talk  nonsense  to  you,  perhaps,  and 
say  that  I  love  him  and  adore  him,  and  all  that 
Do  you  know  what  you  will  say  ?  That  you 
know  it— but  your  father  on  his  deathbed  bade 
you  take  care  of  poor  Max.  And  they  will  all 
hold  their  tongues ;  for  the  very  pavement  of  Is- 
soudun  would  tell  you  he  paid  for  him  at  college. 
I  have  eaten  your  bread  these  nine  years' — •  Flo- 
ra, Flora ! — '  *  More  than  one  in  the  town  has 
courted  me.  I  have  been  offered  a  watch  here, 
a  gold  chain  there.  "  My  little  Flora,  if  yom 
would  but  leave  that  imbecile  old  Rouget"-— for 
that  is  what  they  call  you.  "  I  leave  him  !" 
says  I, — "a  likely  thing — an  innocent  like  that! 
and  what  would  become  of  it,"  say  I  always  1 
"  No,  no."  '  *  Yes,  Flora,  I  have  only  you  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  too  happy,  if  it  pleases  you.  my 
child.  We  will  receive  Maxence  Gilet  here' ;  he 
can  take  his  meals  with  us.'  '  ParHeu  !  I  hope 
so.'  *  There,  there,  Flora,  don't  be  angry  again  !* 
'  Enough  for  one,  enough  for  two,'  said  Flora, 
laughing." 

Max  of  course  is  installed;  and  Flora 
refuses  to  cook  and  spoil  her  hands  any 
longer.  A  very  old  maid,  the  servant  of  a 
deceased  Cure  who  left  her  unprovided  for, 
seamed  by  the  small-pox  to  proper  ugli- 
ness, is  upon  this  subdued  by  threats  and 
promises  and  supplies  her  place.  Flora 
calls  herself  Mite.  Brazier  now ;  wears 
stays,  silk  dresses,  and  lace  ;  hires  a  ser- 
vant for  Max  ;  and  buys  him  a  horse,  call- 
ed English  by  courtesy.  As  to  Jean  Jac- 
ques, the  table  having  become  more  choice 
still  since  this  new  arrival,  he  is  gradually 
eating  himself  to  death :  still,  however, 
existing  only  for  Flora;  obeying  her 
slightest  sign  like  a  dog ;  and  at  57  look- 
ing 80.  These  pictures  of  vice  and  imbe- 
cility are  in  Balzac's  best  manner.  We 
have  then  the  arrival  of  Madame  Bridau 
and  her  son.  The  mild  abnegation  of  the 
one,  the  disinterestedness  of  the  other, 
render  them,  of  course,  utterly  incapable 
of  struggling  against  the  tyrants  of  Rou- 
et's  household.  Their  departure  intro- 
uces  us  to  some  new  and  well  imagined 
scenes  and  actors.  The  reception  of  mo- 
ther and  son  by  old  Hochon,  the  miser, 
who  allows  their  presence,  only  because 
his  wife  might,  if  provoked,  alienate  in 
her  god-daughter's  favour  part  of  her  pri- 
vate fortune ;  the  gentle  figure  of  his  wife, 
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"  HaYmg  placed  his  mother's  baggage  and  his  I 
own  ia  the  two  '  mansarde  rooms,  Joseph's  at- 1 
tention  centred  oo  the  silent  house,  where  the  j 
walls,  the  stair,  the  wainscoting,  seemed  to  dis- 
til cold :  wholly  devoid  of  ornament;  containing 
only  the  strictly  necessary.  He  was  struck  with 
the  transition  from  his  poetical  Paris  to  the  mute 
and  dead  province ;  and  when,  on  descending,  he 
farad  Monsieur  Hochon  himself  catting  a  thin  I 
•lice  of  bread  for  each  person,  he  comprehended  i 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  '  Harpagon'  of  | 
Molrere.  (  We  would  have  done  better  to  go  to 
the  mo,'  he  said  to  himself.  The  aspect  of  the 
dinner  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  After  a 
soup,  which  proved  quantity  the  object  rather 
than  quality,  came  its  bouilli  triumphantly 
crowned  with  parsley;  the  vegetables  which  be- 
longed to  it  also,  figured  on  a  dish  by  themselves, 
ana  formed  a  staple  of  the  repast ;  three  dishes 
more  accompanied  this  bouilli  enthroned  on  the 
centre  of  the  table :  hard  eggs  on  sorrel,  a  salad 
dressed  with  nut-oil,  and  very  small  creams 
where  burned  oats  replaced  vanille,  resembling 
it  as  endive  coffee  does  mocha.  Butter,  radishes, 
and  pickle,  completed  the  course  which  met  Ma- 
dame Hochon 's  approbation.  The  good  old  wo- 
man nodded  like  a  person  happy  to  see  her  hus- 
band, the  first  day  at  least,  bad  done  things  pro- 
^perly.  The  miser  replied  by  a  glance  and  ges- 
ture, easy  to  translate,  '  See  to  what  follies  you 
force  me !'  Having  been  dissected  in  slices  like 
the  soles  of  half-thick  shoes,  the  bouilli  was  re- 
placed by  three  pigeons.  Adolphine,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  grandmother,  had  ornamented  the 
ends  of  the  table  with  large  nosegays.  '  In  a 
campaign  we  must  take  its  rations,  thought  the 
artist,  and  he  began  to  eat  like  a  man  who  had 
breakfasted  at  six  on  a  cup  of  execrable  coffee. 
When  he  had  swallowed  his  bread  and  asked 
for  more,  Monsieur  Hochon  got  up,  took  a  key 
from  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket,  opened  a 
closet  behind  him,  brandished  the  imprisoned 
twelve-pound  loaf,  ceremoniously  cut  from  it  an- 
other round,  cut  this  again  in  half,  laid  it  on  a 
plate,  and  pushed  the  plate  across  the  table  with 
the  silence  and  sang-froid  of  an  old  soldier,  who 
says  to  himself  at  the  commencement  of  a  bat- 
le, '  Never  mind,  I  may  be  killed  to-day.1  Jo- 
seph took  half  this  round,  and  understood  that 
be  must  ask  for  no  more  bread.  Monstrous  as 
all  this  seemed  to  the  painter,  not  one  of  the  fa- 
mily looked  surprised.  The  conversation  went 
on.  Agatha  learned  that  the  house  where 
she  was  born  had  been  bought  by  the  Bor- 
niches:  she  wished  to  see  it  again.  <  Certainly,' 
•aid  her  godmother,  *  the  Borniches  will  come 
to-night  We  shall  have  the  whole  town  anx- 
ious to  see  you,'  said  she  to  Joseph.  The  ser- 
vant brought  dessert :  the  soft  goats-milk  cheese 
of  Touraine,  walnuts,  and  the  regulation  sponge- 
cakes. '  Come,  Gritte,  some  fruit,'  said  Madame 
Hochon.  '  There  is  none  rotten,  ma'am/  said 
Gritte,  with  great  naivete.  Joseph  yielded  to  a 
fit  of  laughter  as  if  he  had  been  iu  his  atelier, 
understanding  that  the  precaution  of  commenc- 
ing by  the  injured  fruit  had  become  a  custom. 
1  Pshaw,  we  will  eat  it  all  the  same,'  he  replied, 
with  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 

•mind *  We  will  take  the  liqueur  in  the 

drawing-room,1  said  Madame  Hochon,  rising, 


and  asking  by  a  gesture  for  Joseph's  arm.  As 
they  left  the  room  first,  she  was  able  to  say  to 
him,  '  Well,  my  poor  boy,  this  dinner  will  not 
give  you  an  indigestion,  but  I  had  «ome  trouble 
to  obtain  it.  You  will  keep  Lent  here,  you  will 
eat  but  just  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  so  have 
patience.'  The  simplicity  of  the  excellent  old 
woman,  thus  pronouncing  her  own  sentence, 
pleased  the  artist.  '  I  shall  have  lived  fifty  years 
with  that  man,'  she  said,  'without  hearing 
twenty  crowns  chink  in  my  purse.  Oh  if 
it  had  not  been  to  save  you  a  fortune, 
1  never  would  have  drawn  your  mother  and 
yourself  within  my  prison  !'  «  But  how  are  yon 
alive  still?'  said' the  painter,  with  his  naive 
gaiety.  '  Ah  !  there  it  is,'  she  replied.  *  I  pray.9 
A  slight  tremour  passed  over  Joseph  as  he  heard 
these  words;  they  so  ennobled  the  old  woman 
that  he  drew  back  a  step  or  two  to  gaze  at  her 
countenance:  it  seemed  radiant  to  him,  express- 
ing as  it  did  a  serenity  so  tender:  he  said,  'I 
will  paint  your  portrait !'  •  No,  no,'  she  replied, 
* 1  have  been  too  weary  on  earth  to  wish  to  re- 
main here  on  canvass.' *  Monsieur  Ho- 
chon is  going  to  his  society  to  read  the  papers,  we 
shall  have  a  moment  to  ourselves,'  said  the  old 
lady  to  Agatha,  in  a  low  voice.  In  fact,  ten  minutes 
after,  the  three  females  and  Joseph  were  alone 
in  this  saloon,  whose  floor  was  merely  swept, 
and  never  rubbed :  whose  tapestries  in  their  dark 
oak  frames,  and  plain,  almost  sombre,  furniture, 
appeared  to  Madame  Bridau  exactly  in  the  state 
she  had  left  it.  The  monarchy,  the  revolution, 
the  empire,  the  restoration,  which  had  respected 
nothing,  might  have  passed  unsuspected  in  this 
apartment.  '  Ah  !  godmother,  compared  with 
yours,  my  life  has  been  cruelly  agitated,'  said 
Agatha,  surprised  to  find  even  a  canary  she  had 
known  alive,  stuffed  on  the  chimney-piece  be- 
tween the  brass  branches  and  the  silver  candle- 
sticks. '  My  child,' answered  the  old  woman,'  the 
storms  are  in  the  heart.  The  more  our  resigna- 
tion is  great  and  necessary,  the  stronger  are  our 
struggles  with  ourselves.  We  will  not  speak  of 
myself,  but  of  your  affairs :  you  are  precisely 
opposite  the  enemy,'  rejoined  she,  pointing  to 
the  parlour  of  the  Kouget  house." 

The  whole  town  of  Issoudun  arrives  to 
see  the  two  Parisians. 

u  Mesdames  Borniche,  Goddet-Hereau,  Fichet, 
&c,  ornamented  with  their  spouses,  entered  af- 
ter the  usual  compliments ;  when  these  eleven 
persons  were  seated,  Madame  Hochon  could  not 
avoid  presenting  to  them  her  god -daughter  Aga- 
tha ;  and  Joseph  remained  in  his  arm-chair,  oc- 
cupied in  the  study  of  the  fifty  figures,  which 
from  half-past  five  to  nine  o'clock  this  eve- 
evening  sate  to  him  gratis,  as  he  said  to  his  mo- 
ther. Joseph's  attitude,  in  presence  of  the  prac- 
tical people  of  Issoudun,  did  not  change  the. 
opinion  of  the  little  town  in  his  favour :  each 
went  away  impressed  with  his  sarcastic  expres- 
sion, made  uncomfortable  whh  his  smiles,  or 
frightened  by  a  face  sinister  to  those  who  know 
not  how  to  recognize  the  eccentricity  of  genius. 
At  ten  o'clock  everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
godmother  kept  the  godchild  in  her  room  till 
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midnight.  Sure  then  of  solitude,  they  unfolded 
to  each  other  the  sorrows  of  their  lives.  Re- 
cognizing the  desert  in  which  the  strength  of  a 
noble  soul  had  been  wasted :  hearing  the  last 
echoes  of  a  mind,  whose  destiny  was  marred ; 
learning  the,  sufferings  of  this  essentially  gener- 
ous and  charitable  heart,  whose  charity  and  ge- 
nerosity had  never  been  exercised ;  Agatha  no 
longer  considered  herself  the  most  unhappy: 
seeing  how  many  small  joys  had  been  dealt  to 
her  in  her  Parisian  existence,  tempering  the  bit- 
terness allotted  by  Heaven.  '  You  who  are  pi- 
ous, godmother,  explain  my  faults  to  me,  tell 
what  are  those  which  God  punishes  V  *  He  pre- 
pares us,  my  child,'  replied  the  old  lady,  as  the 
dock  struck  midnight." 

It  is  soon  proved  to  'demonstration,  to 
the  old  miser  Hochon,  that  neither  sister 
nor  nephew  have  the  least  chance  with  the 
imbecile  Rouget.  Max  has  attempted  to 
entangle  Joseph  in  a  criminal  process, 
when,  receiving  a  dagger  wound  from  a 
vindictive  Italian,  he  has  pretended  to  re- 
cognize Joseph.  The  poor  "quiet  artist's 
innocence  is  easily  made  apparent;  but 
some  hours'  imprisonment,  ana  the  chance 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  make 
more  than  ever  precious  the  calm  of  his 
atelier  and  the  bread  of  his  toil.  Soon  we 
find  that  through  his  exertions  his  mother 
has  obtained  care  *of  a  small  bureau  d$ 
loterte,  while  lie  himself  is  employed  in 
decorating  the  chateau  of  a  peer  of  France, 
who  may  serve  Philip,  still  a  prisoner.  So 
Agatha  and  her  godmother  part. 

Now  comes  Philip's  turn  with  the  Ml 


ing  Jean  Jacques  to  Flora,  with  apparent 
disinterestedness  in  the  marriage  contract, 
and  a  great  show  of  morality  in  a  newspa- 
per paragraph.  Monsieur  Rouget  is  now 
conducted  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  dies  of 
altered  hours  and  the  excesses  encouraged 
by  his  nephew  and  next  heir.  Upon  this 
Philip,  after  a  proper  lapse  of  time,  marries 
(privately)  his  uncle's  widow :  receiving 
from  her  in  return  the  unreserved  donation 
of  all  she  had  enjoyed  from  her  old  bene- 
factor. Wealth  has  by  this  time  wrought 
all  its  maryellous  wonders  upon  Philip.  He 
has  purchased  an  estate  and  a  title ;  he  in- 
habits an  hotel  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  ; 
he  regains  his  rank  in  the  army ;  and  pass- 
ing in  his  elegant  equipage  one  rainy  night 
to  a  soiree  at  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  covers 
with  mud  the  poor  keeper  of  the  lottery- 
office  who  is  returning  home  on  the  artist's 
arm. 

All  this  has  still  failed  to  open  the  mo. 
trier's  eyes !  Joseph  knows  his  brother 
better,  but  he  knows  her 'preference  also, 
and  is  silent.  At  last  the  artist  has  con- 
tracted debts  despite  of  prudence  and  self- 
denial.  His  colour-merchant's  bill  lies  on 
his  table  waiting  payment,  and  Agatha, 
without  consulting  him,  has  written  to 
Philip,  who  has  never  yet  visited  her. 
This  she  had  accounted  for  and  forgiven  ; 
and  sits  building  castles  as  to  how  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  present  she- expects  from 
|  one  son,  will  arrive  to  save  the  other  from 


nage  de  Gordon  en  Province,  Saved  from  j  the  consequence  of  what  she  calls  his  folly, 
severer  punishment  by  his  own  ignoble  j  A  letter  is  brought  her  ;  Joseph,  absorbed 
conduct  (for  he  betrays  both  judges  and  in  a  painting  just  commenced,  fails  to  no- 
accomplices),  Philip  is  to  pass  five  years j  tice  bis  mothers  occupation  till  he  is  rous- 
onder  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  Issou-  j  ed  by  the  convulsive  crushing  of  paper  in 


dun  is  chosen,  at  Joseph's  prayer,  for  his 
residence.  This  is  a  change  for  Max  and 
Madame  Flora !  Philip  is  not  Joseph.  The 
contempt  of  Max  is  this  time  misplaced. 
Philip  can  feign  the  virtue  he  has  not.  He 
obtains  the  fair  opinion  of  the  townspeo- 
ple ;  lives  with  a  quiet  which  silenc*s  sus- 
picion ;  practises  fencing  till  he  is  a  profi- 
cient :  and  then  comes  the  moment  for 
action.  When  Max  has  performed  what 
seems  a  master-stroke  in  conveying  Flora 
from  Issoudun — for  he  counts  on  the  old 
man's  infatuation  to  follow,  and  thinks  it 
easiest  elsewhere  to  secure  his  fortune 
wholly  to  themselves — Philip,  acting  with' 
even  sharper  villany  on  the  same  infatua- 
tion, disconcerts  their  plans  j  obtains  para- 
mount influence  himself  ;  forces  Flora 
back  r  whispers  deliverance  in  his  old  un- 
cle's ear ;  and  finally  accomplishes  it  by 
killing  Max  in  a  duel.  The  next  piece  of 
policy  in  the  exoellent  Philip  is  the  marry 


her  hand,  succeeded  by  a  heavy  fall.  It 
is  Agatha  sinking  to  the  floor.  The  death- 
stroke  has  been  given,  though  she  lingers 
three  weeks  longer.  She  asks  the  friendly 
priest  by  her  side  the  question  formerly 
addressed  to  her  godmother,  u  What  have 
I  done  to  be  so  punished  \  "  He  speaks  of 
her  unworthy  preference  so  long  persisted 
in,  and  from  the  striking  passages  that  fol- 
low, we  give  one  extract  more. 

">  Joseph  re-entered  his  mother's  room  about 
two  hours  after  the  confessor's  departure.  He 
had  called  on"a  friend  for  the  sum  necessary  to 
the  payment  of  the  most  pressing  demands,  and 
came  in  on  tiptoe,  thinking  she  slept,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  arm-chair  without  being  seen  by 
her.  A  sob,  interrupting  the  words,  '  Will  he 
forgive  me,'  made  him  start  up  with  a  cold 
sweat  on  his  forehead,  for  he  believed  his  mother 
in  the  delirium  which  sometimes  precedes  death. 
4  What  ails  you,  mother  ? '  he  said  to  her,  still 
more  alarmed  to  see  her  features  distorted,  and 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping.    'Ah,  Joseph,  my 
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child,  will  you  forgive  me  ? '  4  Forgive  what  ? ' 
asked  the  artist  '  I  have  not  loved  you  as  you 
deserve  to  be  loved  ! '  *  Not  loved  me  ! '  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Have  we  not  lived  these  seven  years 
together?  have  you  not  been  my  housekeeper? 
do  I  not  see  you  every  day  ?  do  I  not  hear  your 
voice?  are  you  not  the  gentle  and  indulgent 
companion  of  my  miserable  life  ?  Yoa  do  not 
comprehend  painting,  hut  it  is  not  a  faculty 
which  comes  at  will ;  and  I !  who  said  only  yes- 
terday— what  consoles  me  in  all  my  struggles  is 
that  I  have  a  good  mother:  she  is  what  the  wife 
of  an  artist  ought  to  be,  taking  care  of  every- 
thing, watching  over  my  wants  without  my 
having  the  slightest  trouble — '  'No!  Joseph, 
no! — you,  you  loved  me,  but  I  did  not  return 
tenderness  for  tenderness.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I 
could  live  !  Give  me  your  hand.'  She  took  her 
son's  hand,  kissed  it,  held  it  on  her  heart,  and 
gazed  long  at  him,  showing  her  blue  eyes  ra- 
diant with  the  tenderness  till  now  reserved  for 
Philip.  The  painter,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in 
expressions,  was  so  struck  with  this  change,  he 
saw  so  well  that  his  mother's  heart  was  now 
opened  to  him,  that  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  held 
her  clasped  some  moments,  repeating:  like  one 
insane,  *  Oh  !  mother,  mother  ! '  *  Ah  !  I  feel  I 
am  pardoned,'  she  said.  '  God  will  confirm  the 
pardon  of  a  child  to  his  parent.'  '  Calm  is  ne- 
cessary to  you,  do  not  agitate  yourself.  Now,  in 
this  moment,  I  feel  myself  loved  for  all  the  past !' 
exclaimed  Joseph,  replacing  his  mother  on  her 
pillow.  During  the  remaining  fortnight  that 
the  illness  of  this  sainted  creature  lasted,  in  her 
looks  and  gestures  there  was  for  Joseph  so  much 
love  that  in  each  there  seemed  contained  an  en- 
tire life  of  affection.  The  mother  thought  but 
of  her  son ;  she  reckoned  herself  as  nothing ; 
and  supported  by  her  maternal  feelings,  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  pain.  She  spoke  those 
artless  speeches  which  belong  to  children. 
D'Arthez  and  others  of  his  friends  came  to  keep 
Joseph  company,  and  conversed  in  low  voices  in 
the  sick  woman's  chamber.  *  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I 
knew  what  is  meant  by  colour ! '  she  exclaimed, 
hearing  a  discussion  on  a  picture.  The  six 
friends  were  at  once  amused  and  saddened  by 
this  exclamation.  '  Colour,  madam,'  said  D'Ar- 
thez,  '  is,  that  moment  to  be  seized  by  a  painter, 
in  which  objects  are  in  all  the  splendour  of  their 
finest  effect :  everything  in  nature  has  a  colour.' 
•  Thus,'  said  she, 4  at  this  moment,  when  I  love 
my  Joseph  with  all  the  force  of  my  soul,  my 
mother's  heart  is  full  of  colour.'  '  Humph  ! ' 
said  Michel  Chrestien,.'  how  instinct  replies  to 
science,  how  superior  is  practice  to  theory.' " 

Philip,  Count  of  Brambourg,  refuses  to 
visit  his  mother's  death-bed.  Agatha  dies. 
Wretchedness  and  abasement  soon  rid 
Philip  of  his  wife,  erst  his  aunt.  Saving 
only  his  hotel  and  picture  gallery,  he  then 
loses  his  large  fortune  by  playing  on  a 
rise  in  1830  5  while  the  two  friends  who 
advised  him,  win  theirs  by  speculating  on 
a  fall.  Finally,  he  is  cut  to  pieces  in  Al- 
giers: abandoned  among  some  Arabs  by  his 
soldiers,  who  detest  him :  and  Joseph,  great 
and  successful  at  last,  inherits  hotel  and 


paintings,  and,  to  his  great  amusement,  the 
title  of  Count  of  Brambourg. 

In  this  his  chronicle  of  the  'Rabouil- 
louse'  (we  protest  against  this  word  of  a 
vile  vocabulary),  Balzac  keeps  somewhat 
too  much  on  the  revolting  side ;  in  con* 
trast  to  which  the  artist,  his  mother,  and 
Madame  Hochon,  are  sketched  too  lightly, 
though  with  a  touch  most  bright  and  pure. 
The  ignoble  scenes  are  dwelt  on  too  long, 
and  recur  too  often.  Some  trivial  matters, 
too,  lengthen  and  weary  to  little  purpose : 
those,  for  instance,  which  detail  the  mis- 
chievous tricks  of  the  association  to  which 
Max  belongs,  The  noble  struggles  of  the 
artist  had  on  the  whole  interested  us 
more,  and  instructed  us  better,  than  the 
base  success  of  the  thief  and  bully,  the 
unnatural1  son  and  dishonest  brother. 
Philip,  if  not  overdrawn  (for  we  trace  ad- 
mirably, step  by  step,  his  way  from  Vice  to 
crime),  is  at  least  one  of  the  odious  ex- 
ceptions which  are  hardly  profitable  to 
contemplate.  The  conception  of  Joseph, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  true  aud  beautiful. 
The  genius  unacknowledged,  the  devotion 
uncomprehended,  the  affection  unretarned : 
while  even  the  parent  he  supports  looks  on 
the  fortunate  egotist  as  the  clever  man  of 
the  family,  and  wonders  and  admires,  not 
at  the  long  struggles  and  light  reward  of 
Joseph,  her  youngest  son,  but  that  her 
eldest,  Philip,  should  obtain  the  cross  of 
honour !  The  miser,  of  a  different  race 
from  him  we  knew  in  '  Eugenie  Grandet,' 
is  graphic  also ;  particularly  at  the  wedding 
dinner,  where  Gritte,  requiring  string  to 
truss  her  turkey,  he  draws  forth  a  coil 
which  has  seen  soil  and  service,  and  re- 
penting his  gift  as  she  reaches  the  door, 
exclaims,  "  Gritte,  you  will  return  it !  n 
The  roue  ]VJax$  the  imbecile  Rouget;  the 
sordid,  clever,  shameless  woman,  bent  at 
last  after  all  her  vicious  triumphs  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Philip,  till  Joseph's  pity 
and  ours  would  fain  raise  even  her  5 — are 
new  evidences  of  Balzac's  power  and 
genius :  of  his  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
and  his  fearless  exposure  of  those  crimes 
and  follies  by  which  humanity  is  most  en- 
dangered. 


Art.  V. — Reisebritfe.  (A  Traveller's  Let- 
ters). By  Ida  Countess  Hahn-Hahn. 
2  vols.     Berlin.     1841-2. 

Thb  authoress  of  these  letters,  well  known 
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to  the  public  of  Germany  by  some  ex- 
tremely clever  tales,  novel*,  and  volumes 
of  verse,  underwent  a  painful  operation 
about  two  years  ago.  It  was  her  misfor- 
tune to  be  afflicted  with  the  peculiarity  of 
vision  known  as  '  a  squint,9  and  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach,  of  Berlin,  she  resolved  to  try  his 
skill.  Dieflenbach  operated  upon  the 
countess,  and  the  countess  was  most  ef- 
fectually cured  of  what  she  had  objected 
to,  for  she  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  com- 
pletely, and  was  for  a  long  time  apprehen- 
sive of  becoming  completely  blind.  Dief- 
fenbach'8  friends  maintain  that  she  brought 
these  consequences  upon  herself  by  im- 
prudently reading  and  writing  by  candle- 
light, on  the  very  evening  after  the  opera- 
tion. This  the  lady  positively  denies. 
She  declares  that  to  the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  her  medical  attendant,  after  the 
operation,  her  misfortune  is  entirely  to  be 
attributed.  Between  evidence  so  contra- 
dictory, we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

To  relieve  her  mind  of  the  melancholy 
naturally  caused  by  so  grievous  a  loss,  the 
countess  Hahn-Hahn  repaired  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1840  to  Nice,  where  she  spent  the 
winter,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  travelled 
through  the  south  of  France  to  Barcelona. 
Thence,  by  the  aid  of  steamboats,  she  vi- 
sited all  the  most  interesting  points  along 
the  coast,  as  far  as  Lisbon,  and  made  two 
excursions  into  the  interior  to  see  Granada 
and  Seville.  Her  '  Letters '  descriptive 
of  this  travel,  concern  herself  much  more 
than  the  places  she  visited  ;  but  notwith- 
standing an  extraordinary  stock  of  conceit, 
sometimes  by  the  help  of  it,  they  are  lively, 
readable,  amusing  enough. 

Varnhagen  von  Ense  once  described  the 
countess  Hahn-Hahn  as  an  insolent  (trot- 
zige)  writer.  As  this  was  said  to  the  lady 
herself,  it  was  probably  more  intended  as 
a  compliment  than  a  rebuke  ;  and  taking 
the  word  in  a  playful  sense,  it  character- 
izes her  style  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
Every  thought  that  comes  uppermost  is 
put  to  paper,  regardless  of  consequences; 
so  that  there  are  few  who  will  not  find 
among  the  lady's  published  opinions,  many 
to  dissent  from  and  some  to  censure. 
The  habit  certainly  gives  to  her  effusions 
an  air  which  is  not  ill-described  by  the 
term  iin8oUnt.1  Saucy  is  hardly  strong 
enough.  Exceedingly  saucy  women,  how- 
ever, when  they  happen  to  be  pretty,  witty, 
and  well-informed,  are  often  agreeable 
companions,  and  almost  always  pleasant 
correspondents.  Where  sauciness  is 
merely  put  on,  the  thing  is  odious  enough ; 


but  where  it  flows  naturally  from  an  abun- 
dance of  animal  spirits,  ft  sits  gracefully 
upon  the  wearer  often,  though  always  a 
dangerous  ornament. 

The  countess  addresses  her  letters  to 
her  mother,  her  sister,  her  brother,  and  to 
a  friend,  the  Countess  Schonburg-Wech- 
selburg.  We  are  told  that  the  letters  are 
printed  just  as  they  were  written,  and  this 
we  can  easily  believe.  They  have  the 
freshness  of  a  genuine  correspondence. 
Yet  they  were  probably,  when  written, 
composed  with  an  ultimate  view  to  publi- 
cation :  indeed,  in  one  place  the  authoress 
herself  hints  at  such  an  intention. 

Nice  made  at  first  but  an  unfavourable 
impression  upon  our  fair  tourist,  bat  she 
became  reconciled  to  it  in  a  short  time. 
Writing  to  her  brother  she  says, 

"  I  have  now  been  a  month  here,  and  can  say 
something  mere  of  Nice  than  I  did  when  I  came. 
My  exclamation  then  was,  •  the  only  thing  that 
pleases  me  about  the  place  is,  to  know  that  it's 
the  end  of  the  journey.'  This  was  partly  the 
effect  of  weariness  and  vexation ;  yet  not  wholly 
so,  for  Nice  has  an  uncomfortable  look  to  one 
who  hopes  to  find  simplicity  and  tranquillity 
there.  It  looks  less  like  a  settled  place  than 
like  an  embryo  city.  It  is  a  huge  plan  that  has 
yet  to  be  filled  up;  where  dust,  confusion,  don- 
keys, bricklayers,  and  all  that  is  noisy,  and  all 
that  I  hate,  are  gathered  together,  and  have  tak- 
en up  their  abode.  A  stranger  seeks  a  tempo- 
rary home,  and  fifty  are  offered  to  him,  as  he 
wanders  among  the  vast  barracks  of  hdtels  gar* 
nts  that  are  built  here  on  speculation.  The  na- 
tives build  as  if  they  hope  to  lodge  their  guests 
by  regiments.  These  hopes  are  far  from  being 
realized ;  many  are  held  back  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  war,  or  by  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Krench  frontier.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
large  empty  houses,  with  their  closed  jalousies, 
produce  a  gloomy  effect,  which  is  heightened 
by  the  surrounding  desolation,  always  insepara- 
ble from  ground  laid  out  for  building,  but  not 
yet  built  upon.  There  is  the  sea,  to  be  sure; 
but  I  hate  to  be  folded  in  with  a  herd ;  to  hear 
people  dance  over  my  head,  sing  under  me,  and 
romp  about  in  the-room  next  my  own.  I  like 
not  to  be  compelled  to  participate  in  the  diver- 
sions of  all  who  are  under  the  same  roof  with 
me.  I  am  like  a  forest  bird  who  sings  and 
makes  the  woods  merry,  whom  every  wayfarer 
may  listen  to,  but  who  lives  not  the  less  for  him- 
self, and  is  seen  by  none.  Moreover,  I  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  view  of  the  sea,  because 

it  was  too  da2zling  for  my  poor  eyes In 

the  clear  sunshine  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  look 
upon  the  bounding,  foaming,  azure  tide,  or  upon 
the  millions  of  glittering  spangles  with  which  it 
seemed  to  be  decked.  On  such  golden  days, 
when  heaven,  water,  and  earth  are  trying  which 
can  be  brightest  and  most  beautiful,  I  walk  into 
the  plain,  through  narrow  and  entangled  paths, 
that  lead  from  garden  to  garden,  where  I  may 
hope  to  find  verdure  and  shade ;  but  on  the  mo- 
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ther-of-pearl  days,  that  would  be  leaden  days  in 
the  north,  I  can  abandon  my  fondness  for  the 
sea.  Then  a  gentle  cloudy  breath  has  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  the  sky ;  the  sun  is  not  seen 
though  his  presence  is  felt ;  he  stands  behind  a 
cloud  like  a  lamp  whose  light  is  concealed  by 
an  alabaster  column ;  he  silvers  the  outline,  yet 
plays  in  faint  prismatic  colours  through  the 
mass.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  rains  on  such  days ; 
but  in  such  a  case,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
either  here  pr  elsewhere,  but  to  roll  oneself  up 
like  a  bird  in  one's  nest,  and  lie  there  as  quiet  as 
a  mouse." 

'  She  is  not  long,  however,  before  she 
grows  reconciled  to  her  temporary  abode. 
In  the  same  letter  we  find  her  saying, 

"  It  is,  after  all,  a  sweet  and  blessed  spot  of 
earth  on  which  Nice  stands.  Call  it  a  vast  or- 
chard and  kitchen-garden  if  you  will ;  but,  to 
my  northern  eyes,  at  least,  its  homely  destina- 
tion is  ennobled -by  the  southern  fruits  it  bears. 
The  vegetable  beds  are  bordered  with  orange- 
trees,  and  the  walks  are  vaulted  over  with  vines. 
In  the  more  elegant  campagnes,  jasmin  and  roses 
are  substituted  for  the  vine,  or  mingle  with  its 
leaves ;  while  the  beds,  instead  of  Deing  filled 
with  cabbages  and  salad,  are  wrought  into  par- 
terres of  flowers ;  but  these  are  always  wretched 
to  look  upon,  for  the  people  understand  not  the 
tending  of  flowers,  which  probably  require  more 
care  and  attention  than  they  are  willing  to  be- 
stow on  them." 

The  countess  is  a  legitimist.  She  hates 
all  Frenchmen,  and  despises  all  Liberals : 
she  dotes  upon  the  middle  ages,  and  ve- 
nerates time-honoured  institutions.  Yet, 
how  does  the  countess  speak  of  monks 
and  monasteries! 

t  "In  the  convent  garden  at  Cimiez  is  a  cassia- 
tree,  the  largest  in  Europe.  We  had  gone  in, 
but  there  the  word  was  again, '  ma  non  le  donne* 
The  most  repulsive  monks  I  ever  saw  skulked 
barefooted  about,  with  tangled  hair  and  beards. 
Among  them  were  four  or  five  of  a  great  age. 
but  their  countenances  were  all  so  mean  and 
vulgar,  that  I  turned  from  them  in  disgust. 
When  very  old  men,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  pious  meditations  or  works  of  godliness, 
have,  notwithstanding  the  natural  gloria  of 
snow-white  hair?  an  expression  of  meanness  and 
greediness  in  their  countenances,  the  inconsisten- 
cy is  too  striking.  Unfortunately,  just  as  we  came 
up,  a  peasant  arrived  at  the  convent-door  with 
two  casks  of  wine  slung  over  the  back  of  a  mule. 
The  monks  were  so  delighted  that  they  burst 
into  a  chorus  of  volubility.  They  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  set  bounds  to  their  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  exultation.  This  exuberance  of  joy, 
from  such  a  cause,  seemed  to  me  so  indecent 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  their  company. 
"  I  know  not  what  the  cause  may  be,  but  there 
is  always  a  greasy  acid  smell  about  a  convent, 
at  least  to  my  painfully  sensitive  olfactory 
nerves.    Is  this  caused  by  the  confined  atmo- 


sphere, or  by  the  absence  of  personal  cleanliness  I 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  I  have  always  found 
the  air  of  a  convent  oppressive,  and  never  more 
so  than  when  I  had  just  left  the  sharp  pure  air 
of  Nice.  By  the  by,  the  doctors  are  wont  to 
send  consumptive  patients  to  this  sharp  air:  well 
may  the  poor  patients  exclaim,  "  Forgive  them, 
Heaven ;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Six  months  the  suffering  yet  sprightly 
countess  remained  at  Nice,  and  consider- 
ing the  variety  of  her  occupations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  time  should  have 
passed  away  quickly.  She  says  that  she 
wrote  a  novel,  learned  Spanish,  read  sun- 
dry works  of  history,  and  withal,  like  a 
good  German  housewife,  did  not  fail  to 
knit  herself  a  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 
Yet  she  seldom  failed  to  walk  several 
miles  every  day,  and  nearly  six  weeks  of 
the  time  she  was  disabled  for  any  serious 
occupation  by  the  weakness  of  her  eyeal 
Spring,  however,  came  round,  and  our 
"forest-bird"  longed  to  take  wing  again. 
With  not  a  little  of  restless  vanity  and  ef- 
fort, there  is  still  much  that  is  natural  and 
touching  in  the  remarks  she  indulges  in 
here. 

"  Oh  !"  she  exclaims,  "  this  restlessness  of 
spring,  this  longing  for  a  new  sphere,  for  a  fresh 
life,  for  increased  activity,  for  a  more  sunny  ex- 
istence !  This  impulse  to  rush  forth,  to  rise  to 
light,  to  beauty,  to  happiness,  how  it  reveals  it- 
self throughout  all  nature !  Must  not  man  with 
his  finer  senses,  with  his  more  excitable  nerves, 
be  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  creation  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  wonder  every  spring  that  I  don't  grow  several 
inches  taller.  One  thing  vexes  me :  I  must  al- 
ways remain  myself.  Whether  others  feel  this 
I  know  not:  those,  for  instance,  who  live  in  the 
gay  world,  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
other  constant  and  laborious  occupation.  I  might 
ask  them :  but  who  speaks  the  truth  of  himself 
unless  he  know  beforehand  that  the  truth  re- 
dounds to  his  praise  ? I  am  myself  be- 
fallen by  all  the  restlessness  to  which  a  meditated 
journey  naturally  gives  rise ;  and  this  restless- 
ness is  the  greater,  because  I  am  uncertain  whi- 
ther I  shall  go,  and  because  my  poor  eyes,  con- 
stantly liable  to  inflammation,  may  at  any  time 
frustrate  all  my  schemes.  I  cannot  tell  yon 
what  a  new  and  oppressive  feeling  it  is  to  me, 
to  know  that  my  plans  are  dependent  on  my 
health.  The  want  of  money,  of  time,  or  of  any- 
thing else  that  is  requisite,  may  frustrate  one's 
designs  just  as  effectually,  but  not  so  afflictingly 
as  when  the  helplessness  of  the  body  is  the  cause. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  bodily  infir- 
mity might  hinder  me  from  writing  at  night,  or 
from  exposing  myself  to  wind  and  weather  by 
day.  I  have  been  learning  this  during  the  last 
year.  Alas !  I  receive  the  chastening  patiently, 
but  I  would  that  Providence  had  given  me  less- 
occasion  to  convince  myself  of  niy  docility." 
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She  at  last  determined  to  go  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  there  make  up  her  mind  whet 
ther  she  would  proceed  into  Spain  or  not. 
Bat  alas  i  Marseilles  is  France,  and  France 
is  hateful  to  the  countess  Hahn-Hahn. 
With  what  easy  and  enviable  self-sufficien- 
cy she  sets  her  little  self,  with  all  her  lit- 
tle loves  and  hatreds,  in  the  balance  against 
a  whole  great  nation  ! 

"  I  shall  now  go  to  Fiance,"  she  says,  "  Hea- 
ven knows  what  the  consequence  may  be,  for  I 
hate  France !  I  hate  the  spirit  of  vanity,  fan- 
faronade, insolence,  and  superficialness ;  in  short, 
I  hate  the  national  character  of  the  French.  It 
is  unmitigated  barbarism.  I  am  of  a  soft  and 
humane  disposition,  but  love  and  hatred  must 
take  precedence  of  every  other  sentiment. 

Steht  mir  das  Lieben  und  Hassen  nicht  frei, 
So  ist  ea  mit  meinem  Leben  vorbei* 

"  Yon  do  not  believe  it,  perhaps,  but  I  am  hu- 
mane and  charitable.  The  individual,  whoever 
he  may  be,  or  wherever  he  may  come  from,  shall 
be  current  with  me  at  his  full  value.  I  will  not 
make  him  my  friend  if  there  be  no  sympathy 
between  us,  but  T  do  not  on  that  account  reject 
his  opinions  and  views ;  I  may  learn  from  mm, 
and  besides  I  feel  a  respect  for  every  human  be- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  spark  that  ani- 
mates him ;  but  the  moment  you  talk  to  me  of 
masses,  of  parties,  of  nations,  it  seems  impossible 
to  me  not  to  be  either  for  or  against  them.  Not 
only  to  me  must  this  be  impossible,  but  to  all 
men,  be  they  ever  so  great,  so  wise,  or  so  power- 
ful. A  mother  must  not  show  that  she  loves  her 
son  more  than  her  daughter,  nor  a  king  that  his 
loyal  subjects  are  dearer  to  him  than  his  liberal 
ones.  It.is  wise  in  the  king,  it  is  virtuous  in  the 
mother  to  conceal  such  a  preference,  but  not  to 
feel  it  would  imply  the  absence  of  all  feeling 

Glory  the  French  have  known  how 

to  gain ;  to  deny  them  that  would  be  absurd ; 
but  honour  ? — I  mean  real  dignity,  internal  vig- 
our, respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  the  endur- 
ance of  reverses  ?  " 

We  break  off  abruptly,  but  the  fault  is 
not  ours,  for  the  countess  herself  breaks 
off  into  a  series  of  quite  disconnected  re- 
marks on  French  history,  followed  by  oth- 
ers, intended  to  be  severe  in  the  extreme 
oa  those  revolutionary  writers  in  the  Augs- 
burg Gazette  who  would  drive  the  King  of 
Prussia  into  the  mischiefs  and  absurdities 
of  a  representative  government.  Yet  the 
countess  talks  of  these  subjects  with  the 
highest  kind  of  cleverness  attainable  by  so 
superficial  a  person.  What  is  said  in  the  I 
following  passage,  of  the  actual  feeling  of 
the  people  of  France  on  the  question  of  the 
Fortification  of  Paris,  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  true. 

*  To  love  and  hate  whan  Pm  no  longer  free, 

Life  wffl  itself  be  valueless  to  me. 
vol.  xxx.  27 


"  For  a  Quarter  of  a  century  past,  the  world 
has  done  little  else  but  manufacture  constitu- 
tions, cementing  them  '  with  sweat  and  blood,* 
like  Mephistopheles  and  the  monkeys,  fitting 
them  on  a  tort  et  &  travers,  but  never  giving  the 

f riant  time  to  bear  fruit.  People  talk  of  Eng- 
and!  England  was  an  aristocratic  republic, 
whose  heart  and  siaews  were  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  its  noble  traditions,  its  vast  wealth* 
its  great  historical  names,  and  its  extensive  land- 
ed possessions.  And  this  aristocracy  had  the 
tact  and  wisdom  to  invigorate  itself  by  drawing 
constantly  into  its  own  circle,  the  noblest  juices 
of  the  land.  A  nation  must  be  educated  for  such 
mstitmioas,  and  they  again  must  grow  out  of 
a  nation  and  a  nation's  wants ;  they  must  grow 
and  ripen  from  within,  and  cannot  be  stitched  to- 
gether by  a  stranger,  and  fitted  upon  a  people,  as 
a  new  coat  is  fitted  on  by  a  tailor.  Give  cham- 
bers to  a  country  that  must  occupy  itself  with 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  they  will  do  as  those 
of  France  now  do,  where  every  man  would  be 
king,  and  make  his  own  crotchets  law.  What 
is  that  but  despotism  1  Where  is  the  progress, 
where  the  profit  ?  Do  those  chambers  occupy 
their  legitimate  sphere  ?  Do  they  really  repre- 
sent the  interests,  the  wants,  or  the  wishes  otthe 
people  ?  The  Fortification  of  Paris,  for  instance, 
is  the  question  of  the  day.  Speak  with  French- 
men of  every  party,  and  you  have  them  here  of 
every  shade,  not  one  is  satisfied,  if  you  except  a 
few  madcaps  who  dream  of  jumping  from  cap- 
tains to.fieldmarshals.  Those  who  do  not  like 
to  blame,  shrug  theii  shoulders  and  hold  (heir 
tongues.  Now  what  sort  of  a  national  repre- 
sentation is  that,  which  does  nothing  but  vote 
away  millions  as  if  they  rained  from  heaven, and 
that  for  an  object  entirely  foreign  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  ?  Let  Paris  be  a  fortress,  and  the 
ffovernmeot  must  be  a  dictatorship,  whether  its 
forms  be  republican  or  monarchical.  Such  also 
is  Louis  Philippe's  aim.  Not  on  his  own  ac- 
count No,  the  poor  king  is  accustomed  to  bal- 
ance himself  like  a  juggler  upon  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  but  he  would  fain  secure  to  his  successor 
a  better  existence  than  that  of  a  royal  rope- 
dancer,  would  fain  exempt  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  fawning  alternately  upon  every  faction. " 

In  her  next  letter  we  find  the  countess 
at  Toulon,  where  the  bagne  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  that  mainly  attracted 
herattention.  Thehorrors  of  these  French 
prisons  disgusted  her,  as  well  they  might : 
and  in  the  true  legitimist  spirit  she 
mourns  over  the  necessity  for  such  institu 
tions,  instead  of  first  reflecting  whether 
the  necessity  really  exists.  The  bagnes 
of  France  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in 
which  they  are  found,  but  they  are  not,  as 
the  countess  imagines,  an  offspring  of  civ- 
ilisation. On  the  contrary,  as  civilisation 
advances,  the  discipline  of  prisons  will  im- 
prove, and  even  the  for  gats  of  Brest  and 
Toulon  will  feel  the  effects  of  that  im- 
provement. 

At  Toulon  nearly  three    thousand   of 
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these  unhappy  beings  are  confined  in  the 
bagne.  In  former  times,  French  conricts 
were  placed  as  rowers  on  board  the  royal 
galleys  ;  but  galleys  are  not  now  in  use  ; 
and  though  the  felon,  when  condemned, 
is  still  spoken  of  as  a  galley-slave,  yet 
these  slaves  are  no  longer  employed  in 
the  naval  service  of  their  country,  except 
to  perform  now  and  then  a  little  light  la- 
bour about  the  arsenal.  Like  all  slaves, 
they  are  of  little  value  as  workmen,  for 
the  labour  obtained  by  the  fear  of  the  lash 
is  generally  the  most  expensive  labour  that 
an  employer  can  have.  In  the  naval  dock- 
yards of  Toulon,  the  convicts  may  be  seen 
lounging  about  in  groups,  while  the  free- 
men who  labour  for  wages  are  the  only 
men  who  really  work.  It  is  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  Where  great  exertion 
either  mental  or  bodily  is  required,  the 
man  who  labours  on  compulsion  will  al- 
ways break  down.  The  Russian  nobles, 
for  instance,  know  by  experience,  that  they 
dare  not  entrust  their  herds  of  wild  horses 
in  the  southern  steppesto  the  keeping  of 
their  serfs.  No  dread  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  a  herds- 
man that  unceasing  care  and  vigilance  re- 
quisite in  one  who  has  a  taboon  of  wild 
Tartar  horses  to  look  after. 

The*  French  convicts  wear  a  prison-dress 
something  like  our  own.  The  uniform  at 
Toulon  consists  of  yellow  trousers  and  red 
jackets.  Those  sentenced  for  life  wear  a 
green  dress,  and  those  who  have  escaped 
from  prison  and  been  recaptured,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  yellow  sleeve.  Each  man 
has  a  number,  and  that  number  is  the  only 
name  he  is  known  by  in  the  bagne.  Form- 
erly the  convicts  were  branded  with  a  hot 
iron,  but  this  barbarous  practice  has  of 
late  years  been  discontinued.  Not  the. 
least  remarkable  feature  of  the  system  is 
the  enormous  number  of  officer*  to  the 
prison,  and  their  singular  inefficiency.  To 
superintend  less  than  three  thousand  pris- 
oners, nearly  all  of  whom  are  heavily  iron- 
ed, there  are  five  hundred  keepers,  and 
these  are  constantly  and  painfully  on  the 
watch,  lest  their  interesting  charges  should 
amuse  themselves  by  firing  the  arsenal,  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  in  the  confusion  that 
would  probably  ensue. 

The  bagne  is  the  regular  lion  to  which 
all  strangers  are  taken  who  come  to  Tou- 
lon, and  the  prisoners  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  articles  of  various  kinds  for  sale  to 
the  visitors.  The  money  received  is  not 
given  to  the  prisoner,  but  is  placed  to  his 
account,  and  he  receives  it  when  he  has 
served  out  his  time.    The  countess  Hahn< 


Hahn  tells  as  she  purchased'  a  remarkably 
pretty  pair  of  slippers  made  of  the  fibres 
of  the  aloe,  and  lined  with  pink  satin. 
"  They  were  as  white  as  snow,  the  hand- 
somest pantofles  under  the  sun,  and  showed 
no  trace  of  having  ever  been  inside  of.  the 
bagne."  Among  the  prisoners  she  noticed 
several  Bedouin  Arabs  ;  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  convicted  at  Algiers  of 
coining. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  convicts  sleep 
and  take  their  meals  are  low  but  spacious 
halls,  vaulted,  paved  with  stones,  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  In  one  room  about 
two  hundred  men  sleep  together.  The 
windows  are  barred,  but  not  glazed* 
Through  the  middle  of  this  seUle  there  runs 
lengthwise  a  partition- wall,  four  feet  high, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  wall  there  is  an 
inclined  stage,  made  of  boards,  on  which 
the  convicts  sleep,  their  only  bedding  be- 
ing composed  of  two  small  blankets. 
Along  the  foot  of  this  stage  runs  an  iron 
bar,  to  which  one  foot  of  each  convict  is 
chained  at  night,  and  there  they  lie,  winter 
and  summer,  packed  together  nearly  as 
closely  as  negroes  in  a  slaveship,  upon  hard 
boards,  and  under  scanty  covering,  while 
the  chain  that  binds  them  to  the  iron  bar 
scarcely  allows  them  to  change  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  lie  down.  At  the  head 
of  each  man's  place  there  stands  a  small 
tin  vessel,  into  which  his  food  is  daily 
meted  out  to  him.  Two  pounds  of  bread 
is  the  daily  allowance,  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  when  meat  is  added.  The 
labour  exacted  from  the  men,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  is  light ;  but  any  breach 
of  discipline  is  promptly  and  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  infliction  of  a  fixed  number 
of  lashes  upon  the  back  with  a  tarred  rope. 
Fifty  blows  is  the  greatest  number  that  can 
be  inflicted  at  one  time ;  but  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  is  infinitely  more  severe 
than  the  English  cat,  and  cases  of  men  ex- 
piring while  under  the  bourreau's  hand  are 
by  no  means  rare.  Cruel,  however,  as  is 
this  flogging,  it  is  still  found  insufficient  to 
inspire  the  necessary  dread  among  the 
miserable  inmates  of  this  receptacle  of 
human  depravity.  Solitary  confinement 
in  a  dark  cell,  with  no  food  but  bread  and 
water,  must  often  be  had  recourse  to,  as 
an  aggravation  of  punishment.  Our  letter- 
writer  says,  that  in  these  cells  the  prison- 
ers are  sometimes  kept  immured  for  three 
years  together,  without  seeing  the  face  of 
a  fellow-creature,  or  hearing  ahuman  voice 
but  their  own.  This,  we  earnestly  hope, 
is  an  exaggeration  $  solitary  confinement 
for  so  protracted  a  period,  human  reason 
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could  rarely  survive.  What  has  been  said 
with  such  truth  and  power  by  Mr.  Dickens 
on  the  system  at  Philadelphia,  seems  to  us 
to  have  set  this  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  severity  of  the 
treatment  that  the  atrocity  of  a  French 
bagne  can  be  said  to  consist.  A  prison  is 
a  place  of  punishment,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  the  sentimentality  of  a  morbid  philan- 
thropy should  be  allowed  to  convert  a  pri- 
son into  a  place  of  enjoyment  or  ease. 
The  great  evil  of  the  French  system  is,  the 
indiscriminate  association  of  two  or  three 
thousand  criminals  for  a  series  of  years. 
In  all  France  there  are  bat  two  prisons  for 
the  reception  of  forgats ;  the  one  is  at 
Brest,  the  other  at  Toulon.  In  these  two 
grreat  criminal  colleges,  all  the  offenders 
in  the  kingdom,  who  fall  under  the  censure 
of  the  law,  are  herded  together :  and  there 
they  labour  to  educate  each  otherfand 
breathe,  for  years  together,  an  atmosphere 
of  moral  pestilence,  such  as  no  other  conn- 
try  in  the  world  has  to  blush  for.  Our 
own  prisons  for  the  graver  kinds  of  crime 
are  bad  enough,  for  /with  us  also,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  indiscriminate  as- 
sociation of  criminals  has  not  yet  been 
done  away  with  ;  but  at  least  we  do  not 
shut  them  up  by  thousands  within  four 
walls,  and  leave  them  together  for  years 
in  a  finishing  academy  for  crime.  In  a 
French  bagne,  along  with  offenders  of 
every  grade  of  atrocity,  there  are  at  all 
times  a  number  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  the  worst  murders,  but  who  have 
been  rescued  from  the  guillotine  by  the 
mistaken  lenity  of  French  juries:  for  a 
French  jury,  by  appending  to  their  verdict 
a  declaration  that  a  murder  has  been  ac- 
companied by  "extenuating  circum- 
stances,"  have  the  power  of  preserving 
the  criminal's  life.  Men  have  been  con- 
victed in  France  of  murdering  their  pa- 
rents for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  francs, 
and  have,  nevertheless,  escaped  with  a  sen- 
tence of  hard  labour  for  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jury's  declaration  that  there 
existed  extenuating  circumstances.  These 
men  constitute  afterwards  the  aristocracy 
of  the  bagne ;  are  looked  up  to  with  a  kind 
of  reverence  by  the  less  atrocious  offend- 
ers;  and  a  hideous  moral  pestilence  is 
made  to  pervade  the  place,  such  as  the 
imagination  of  the  uninitiated  is  scarcely 
able  to  conceive.  It  is  the  same  at  Madrid, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Borrow's  *  Bible  in 
Spain  :'  a  book  of  most  remarkable  power, 
and  real  genius. 

The  countess  took  Avignon  in  her  way, 
the  city   which  Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicily 


and  Countess  of  Provence,  sold  to  the 
pope  in  1348,  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
80,000  florins,  and  which  the  Church  con- 
tinued to  possess  for  four  centuries  and  a 
half.  Avignon  lies  out  of  the  usual  line  of 
tourists :  still  there  are  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting associations  connected  with  the 
place.  Nothing  about  it,  however,  is  more 
remarkable  now  than  the  decay  into  which 
it  has  sunk  since  the  expulsion  of  the  pa* 
pal  legate  in  1791:  since  when  the  city 
and  its  dependent  territory  have  remained 
incorporated  with  France.  Though  still 
the  capital  of  a  department,  Avignon  has 
become  a  complete  city  of  desolation.  Its 
buildings  are  ruined  or  untenanted,  its 
churches  have  been  converted  into  ware 
houses,  its  palaces  into  barracks,  its  con- 
vents into  enclosures  for  the  reception  of 
rubbish. 

"  We  walked  about  the  town  last  night,  and 
never  in  my  life  did  I  behold  a  place  so  com- 
pletely the  picture  of  decline.  There  were  small 
houses  without  windows,  and  large  houses  of 
which  the  doors  had  beea  walled  up.  There  were 
towers,  from  which  every  gust  of  wind  brought 
down  fragments  of  masonry,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, served  as  a  support  to  the  habitations  of 
wretchedness.  The  shops  were  disgustingly  dirty, 
and  everything  had  a  spectral  look.  I  lingered  at 
a  book-stall,  in  search  of  an  old  edition  of  St  Au- 
gustine. I  found  it  not,  but  while  1  lingered 
darkness  came  on,  yet  not  a  light  began  to  glim- 
mer from  any  of  the  dismal  windows  around 
us.  We  met  a  few  ill-clad  men,  and  some 
hooded  women  thronged  around  us,  importun- 
ing us  for  alms.  1  hurried  back  to  the  hotel 
There  a  huge  fire  was  lighted  on  the  spacious 
hearth  cased  in  black  marble,  and  was  still  burn- 
ing when  I  went  to  bed.  The  flames  threw 
dark  shadows  and  a  lurid  glare  upon  my  red  cur- 
tains, and  there  I  lay,  conjuring  up  images  of  the 
£es  on  which  so  many  heretics  and  witches 
d  here  been  tortured  to  death  bv  papal  cruelty. 
I  thought  of  all  the  blood  shed^  here  during  the 
revolution,  and  of  Marshal  Brune  murdered,  in 
1815,  by  the  mob,  at  the  hotel  opposite  to  mine. 
I  shuddered  as  all  these  recollections  came 
thronging  upon  my  mind,  and  felt  that  a  long 
mourning  train  must  be  still  sweeping  over  the 
haunted  city.  I  saw  the  forms  of  sorrow,  the  in- 
struments and  the  ministers  of  priestly  torture, 
and  the  ugly  spectres  seemed  to  hiss  about  by 
the  fitful  nickering  light,  till,  fairly  frightened  by 
the  shadowy  creations  of  my  own  fancy,  I  was 
glad  to  be  delivered  from  my  ghostly  visitors  by 
sleep." 

Fearful,  indeed,  have  been  the  scenes 
enacted  in  Avignon :  it  would  be  a  bold 
thing  to  say  that  even  the  crimes  of  the 
papal  inquisition  surpassed  in  atrocity  the 
demoniac  excesses  of  revolutionary  fanati- 
cism. Jourdan  Coope-tete,  as  he  was 
called,  had  three  hundred  men  shot  here 
in  one  narrow  street >  and  on  the  same 
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day,  two  hundred  wretches  were  decapi- 
tated in  an  adjoining  tower.  The  blood  of 
the  victims  yet  clings  to  the  walls,  where 
a  broad  dark  belt  of  gore  has  been  black- 
ening for  half  a  century,  and  is  still  point* 
ed  out  to  the  attention  of  travellers.  It  has 
now  become  historical,  and  will  probably  be 
preserved  with  the  same  care  as  the  stain 
of  Rizzio's  blood  on  the  floor  of  Holy  rood. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Inquisition  is 
at  present  a  heap  of  rains,  through  which 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  former  structure 
of  the  building.  When  the  French  Repub- 
licans entered,  they  sought  to  obliterate 
the  monument  of  priestly  crime.  They 
blew  down  the  walls  with  gunpowder,  but 
the  rubbish  has  not  been  cleared  away, 
and  still  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
hateful  tribunal.  A  large  heavy  roofless 
tower  is  shown  by  the  professional  cice- 
rones  as  the  dungeon  of  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  an* 
thority  exists  for  the  tradition. 

The  desolation  and  decay  of  Avignon 
afford  the  lively  countess  new  subject  of 
bitter  remark  against  France  and  the 
French. 

"I  wrote  lately,  'I  bate  the  French  national 
character ;'  but  1  expressed  myself  ill,  for  how  can 
one  hate  a  wretched  people,  who  have  been 
robbed  of  their  religion  and  their  ancient  kings, 
and  have  got  nothing  in  exchange  but  vague  no- 
tions beyond  their  comprehension,  that  addle 
their  heads  and  leave  their  bellies  empty.  The 
Bible  says,  'a  father  would  not  give  to  his  hon- 

Sy  son,  au  adder  for  a  fish ;'  yet  something  like 
is  is  done  here,  where  instead  of  bread  the 
people  are  fed  .with  newspaper  declamations.  If 
yon  could  but  see  how  miserable  the  people  look ! 
Quite  as  wretched  as  in  Italy,  but  without  any 
of  the  Italian  insouciance.  And  then,  nobody 
thinks  of  quoting  Rome  or  Naples  as  a  well  ad- 
ministered state,  whereas  France  is  looked  upon 
as  such  by  many.  This  is  Maundy  Thursday, 
a  solemn  festival  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  the 
cathedral,  the  archbishop  performed  his  func- 
tions in  the  presence  of  about  a  hundred  dirty 
women  and  about  the  same  number  of  ragged 
urchins.  I  can't  say  I  expected  to  see  many 
men  at  mass,  but  I  did  expect  to  see  them  about 
the  streets  in  holiday  attire.  How  clean,  how 
decorous  the  people  look  with  us  on  a  8unday, 
whether  at  church  or  in  the  street !  Here  I  have 
not  seen  a  smele  creature  that  looked  like  what 
we  should  call  an  orderly  citizen,  or  a  respecta- 
ble mechanic  Does  there  exist  no  such  class  in 
France,  or  is  it  wanting  only  at  Aix  and  Avig- 
non ?»  * 

There  is  some  reason  in  these  remarks, 
but  the  countess  makes  bad  application  of 
it.  Avignon  was  the  last  place  where  the 
merits  of  French  administration  could  be 
fairly  judged.    Under  the  papal  govern- 


ment, the  city  was  not  only  the  residence 
of  a  number  of  wealthy  ecclesiastics,  bat 
it  was  also  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  multi- 
tude of  offenders  who  fled  from  France,  to 
escape  their  creditors,  or  the  ministers  of 
justice.  The  city  of  refuge,  indeed,  was 
as  much  a  nuisance)  to  the  south  of  France, 
as  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Alsatia  once  were 
to  the  citizens  of  London  ;  but  these  refu- 
gees brought  money  to  Avignon,  where 
they  were  only  tolerated  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  pay  their  way.  All  that  has 
changed  now.  The  city  has  sunk  from  its 
ancient  rank  to  that  of  a  provincial  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  former 
source  of  income  :  the  decline  of  Avignon, 
therefore,  has  other  causes  besides  the 
faulty  administration  of  the  country. 

We  must  hurry  with  our  fair  traveller 
through  Marseilles,  Nismes,  and  Montpel- 
lier,  to  Perpignan,  at  which  place  she  left 
her  carriage,  and  proceeded  in  the  dili- 
gence to  Barcelona,  still  undecided  whe- 
ther she  should  continue  her  Spanish  ex- 
cursion, or  return  to  France  by  the  next 
steamer.  The  heavy  diligence  with  its 
thirteen  inside  passengers,  and  the  little 
colony  on  the  impiriale,  are  humorously 
described :  but  the  diligence  of  Perpignan 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  all  the  diligences 
that  traverse  the  several  departments  of 
France,  and  he  who  has  found  his  way  to 
Paris  in  one  of  these  uncouth  vehicles,  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  whole  race. 

To  cross  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Medi- 
terranean is  no  Herculean  labour.  This 
celebrated  chain  of  mountains  is  formi- 
dable only  about  the  central  portions  of 
the  ridge ;  towards  either  sea  the  eleva- 
tion lessens,  and  the  mountains  shrink  into 
hills  of  comparative  insignificance. 

At  Figueras  the  travellers  halted  for 
dinner,  which  was  served  up  '( without 
either  garlic  or  onions,"  and  there  the 
French  vehicle  was  exchanged  for  a  Spa- 
nish one  drawn  by  nine  mules. 

"  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
the  whole  herd  getting  into  motion.  In  Germany 
we  are  thankful  if  our  coachman  is  able  to  drive 
four  in  hand ;  but  only  think  of  a  man  undertak- 
ing to  manage  nine  steeds  at  once !  Each  mule 
had  its  particular  name,  such  as  Paiarito,  Galan- 
do,  Amorosa,  &c  The  mayoral  (so  the  coach- 
roan  is  called)  kept  up  a  constant  conversation 
with  his  cattle,  calling  the  creatures  by  name, 
scolding  the  lazy,  praising  the  diligent,  and  guid- 
ing the  whole  team,  apparently  more  by  his 
voice  than  with  his  reins.  By  the  side  ran  the 
zagaly  a  boy  with  a  whip,  who  contributed  his 
share  to  the  animation  of  the  coursers,  threw 
himself  upon  the  front  mule  when  we  crossed  a 
river,  or  passed  a  sharp  comet,  and  when  he  was 
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tijtd  of  JniHHQg,  jumped  up  beside  the  mayoral 
and  rested  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  driver's  seat. 
The  roads  were  fright fuL  Indescribably  so.  At 
Perpignan  they  told  me  the  chaussee  to  Barce- 
lona was  as  good  as  a  French  road.  This  was 
saying  little  enough,  but  the  fact  is  that  after  we 
had  got  clear  of  the  Pyrenees  we  found  no  road 
at  aS,  but  bad  to  ford  rivers,  to  drive  through 
ditches,  to  cross  bogs,  and  to  climb  over  preci- 
pices, and  all  that  the  best  way  we  could.  Roads 
and  bridges,  and  everything  that  should  be  cared 
for  by  a  government,  are  deplorably  neglected, 
bat  not  so  the  people  or  the  country.  I  am  here, 
it  is  true,  in  Catalonia,  the  most  industrious  pro- 
vince of  Spain :  still  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  few 
signs  of  the  desolation  that  is  wont  to  manifest 
itself  as  one  of  the  certain  consequences  of  civil 
war  or  political  disorganization.  The  fields  are 
-well  tilled,  the  loom  is  heard  clattering  away  in 
the  neat  white  cottages  of  the  villages,  and  the 
women  are  seen  at  the  doors  making  lace.  The 
men  seem  strong  and  firm  of  foot,  with  supple 
limbs  and  a  light  elastic  tread ;  quite  unlike  the 
clumsy  and  heavy  gait  which  I  have  everywhere 
else  remarked  about  the  populace.'9 

This  is  pleasant ;  being  well  observed, 
and  frankly  as  well  as  agreeably  written. 
But  in  matters  of  graver  import,  our  read- 
ers may  readily  guess  at  the  countess's 
views  of  Spanish  politics,  from  what  we 
have  already  quoted  of  her  feelings  on 
French  affairs.  In  Spain  she  is  as  lively, 
and  quite  as  superficial,  as  in  France.  She 
saw  little  of  the  people  or  the  country, 
more  than  could  be  seen  by  landing  from 
a  steamer  on  a  few  detached  points  of  the 
coast :  but  gifted  with  a  ready  smartness  of 
observation,  she  catches  the  most  promi- 
nent features,  and  puts  them  into  a  picture 
which  is  always  one-sided,  yet  almost  al- 
ways striking  and  attractive. 

Nothing  struck  her  more  at  Barcelona 
than  the  utter  absence  of  that  religious 
feeling  which  she  had  prepared  herself  tb 
look  for  in  Spain.  She  goes  to  the  cathe- 
dral during  divine  service,  and  finds  it  com- 
pletely empty. 

"  It  would  seem,"  she  says,  "  as  though  silent 
devotion  did  not  suffice  the  people;  as  though 
they  required  pomp  and  ceremonies,  not  so  much 
to  edify  them,  as  to  procure  for  them  the  plea- 
sure ota  physical  excitement  Had  I  been  here 
in  Passion-week,  I  should  have  seen  a  spectacle 
that  is  enacted  with  all  possible  splendour  in  all 
the  cities  of  Catalonia,  and  draws  the  people 
together  in  vast  numbers.  The  whole  history  of 
the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  as  described  by  the 
Gospel,  is  put  into  verse,  and  performed  on  a 
pubhc  stage.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
mysteries  and  autos  sacramentales,  but  differs 
from  them  in  the  total  absence  of  a  burlesque 
character:  so  that  the  serious  action  of  the  play 
is  not  interrupted,  nor  are  low  and  vulgar  jests 
mingled  with  the  sacred  words  of  the  Bible.  Au 
rests,  the  actors  study  their  parts/  and  theatrical 


deeopattoA  and  soenia  effect  are  as  mneh  attended 
to  as  at  any  other  dramatic  performance.  The 
actors  are  chosen  according  to  their  personal  ap- 
pearance or  their  talents  for  the  stage.  For  our 
Saviour,  a  handsome  man  with  a  black  beard  is 
considered  indispensable;  Judas  must  have  red 
hair,  and  the  holy  women  must  be  beautiful.  In 
Tarragona,  two  years  ago,  the  part  of  Christ  was 
given  to  a  galley-slave,  distinguished  for  his  fine 
person  and  theatrical  talents.  On  that  occasion 
the  town  had  to  give  security  to  a  large  amount, 
that  the  spectators,  in  their  admiration  for  their 
favourite,  would  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
slip  away  from  the  hands  of  justice.  The  con- 
vict, accordingly,  when  the  curtain  had  Mien  on 
the  glory  of  his  resurrection,  had  to  return  to  his 
prison,  accompanied  by  the  tears  and  plaudits  of 
the  public  A  milliner  and  a  laundress,  on  the 
same  occasion,  performed  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
another  of  the  holy  women,  and  they  assure  me 
there  was  a  beautiful  tableau  when  the  body  of 
Christ  was  taken  from  the  cross,  and  laid  in  the 
lap  of  his  Mother!" 

The  Pope  if  at  this  moment  causing 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  parts  of 
Catholic  Europe,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Spanish  church  against  the  inroads  of 
Liberalism.  Is  it  for  the  perpetuation  of 
such  exhibitions  as  this  that  his  Holiness 
would  have  us  pray?  The  performance 
here  described  is  no  innovation  of  liberal- 
ism, as  the  secularization  of  convents,  or 
the  more  convenient  division  of  parishes. 
This  Sacred  Drama  is  an  inheritance  to 
modern  Spain  from  bygone  ages,  and  must, 
of  course,  be  counted  among  the  good 
things  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
Roman  pontiff  calls  upon  the  faithful  to 
join  in  prayer. 

At  Barcelona  the  countess  embarked  on 
board  the  French  steamer  that  plies  along 
the  Spanish  coast  during  the  winter,  and 
runs  between  Havre  and  St.  Petersburg  in 
summer.  The  vessel  stops  at  every  port 
of  any  importance  along  the  coast,  and  the 
fair  traveller  was  able  to  land  at  some 
places  for  a  few  hours,  at  others  for  a  few 
days.  In  this  way  she  visited  Valencia, 
Alicant,  Carthagena,  and  Almeria,  and  of 
each  she  has  something  amusing  to  tell  us. 
At  Carthagena,  for  the  first  time,  our 
authoress  is  introduced  to  a  Spanish  in- 
terior.* 

"We  landed  to-day  in  company  with  two 
gendemen  who  had  letters  to  a  merchant,  and 
thus  have  1  been  introduced  into  a  private  house. 
I  burst  in  unannounced,  like  a  rocket  into  a  be- 
sieged city;  for  we  entered  the  merchant's  shop, 
in  which  hardware  was  sold.  The  two  gentle- 
men delivered  their  letter,  and  our  host,  as  soon 
as  he  had  read  it,  offered  me  his  hand — not  his 
arm,  and  led  me  upstairs  to  his  drawing-room. 
His  nieces  made  their  appearance,  and  we  were 
regaled  with  sweet  wine  and  cake,  the  young 
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ladies,  at  the  same  time,  presenting  me  a  fan,  in 
the  same  way  as  with  ns  a  footstool  might  have 
been  presented.  I  admired  the  fan  very  much ; 
partly  out  of  politeness,  and  partly  because  the 
thing  was  really  pretty.  They  immediately  re- 
quested me  to  consider  the  article  my  own.  This 
is  a  piece  of  civility  which  Spanish  manners  ex- 
act at  all  times.  The  furniture  in  the  room  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.  White  walls,  a  sofa, 
chairs  of  plaited  straw,  and  a  brick  floor;  but  the 
room  itself  was  at  least  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
spacious  in  proportion,  consequently  delightfully 
cool.  Fine  mats,  composed  of  some  plant  re- 
sembling straw,  hung  outside  of  the  window. 
When  the  sun  is  no  longer  on  the  window  the 
mat  is  rolled  up  like  a  blind ;  when  the  heat  is 
oppressive  the  mat  is  sprinkled  with  water,  the 
evaporation  of  which,  I  am  told,  diffuses  an  agree- 
able coolness  through  the  room.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  the  arrangement  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man's house  in  its  every-day  attire,  and  unpre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  visitors ;  I  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  with  us,  young  girls  of  the  same  rank 
would  have  shown  the  same  polish  of  manners 
and  absence  of  restraint  in  the  presence  of  entire 
strangers. 

"  Our  host  proposed  to  show  us  the  lions  of 
the  place,  and  escorted  us  to  the  arsenal  Three 
weeks  before,  I  had  seen  that  of  Toulon  in  full 
activity ;  I  was  now  to  see  one  laid  out  on  an 
equally  large  scale,  and  in  which  formerly  7000 
workmen  were  constantly  engaged,  whereas  all 
Carthagena  now  contains  only  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. In  one  yard  I  saw  some  anchors  of  a 
venerable  age,  and  in  another  about  a  dozen 
men  seemed  to  be  rubbing  the  rust  off  some  old 
cannon-balls.  This  was  all  I  now  saw  either 
in  the  shape  of  stores  or  workmen,  but  grass, 
weeds,  and  wild  flowers  were  growing  every- 
where in  rieh  luxuriance.  The  vast  and  spa- 
cious buildings  were  all  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
some  absolutely  in  ruins.  The  bustle  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  industry  have,  at  best,  some- 
thing unexhilarating  about  them  in  my  eyes, 
but  of  the  desolate  impression  produced  by  the 
ruins  left  by  departed  activity,  no  one  can  have 
an  idea  that  has  not  seen  something  like  this 
colossal  monument  of  commercial  decay. 

"  The  temples  of  antiquity,  the  castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  are  poetical  in  their  decline,  for  the 
spirits  that  peopled  them  in  the  days  of  their 
splendour  still  wander  through  the  cherished 
ruins;  but  what  spirit  would  condescend  to  haunt 
the  ruins  of  a  rope-walk  ?  Trade  has  no  spirit, 
and  sets  none  in  movement ;  it  knows  of  nothing 
but  positive  speculations,  and  sets  nothing  in 
movement  but  legs  and  arms;  but  let  the  wheel 
stop,  and  poverty,  wretchedness,  beggary,  are 
the  immediate  consequences.  Alas,  to  be  poor 
is  no  greater  hardship  than  to  be  rich,  for  our 
wants  increase  with  our  power  of  gratifying 
them ;  but  to  become  poor,  that  is  bitter,  for  it 
carries  with  it  an  involuntary  feeling  of  a  fall ! 
How  much  more  then,  when  it  is  a  nation  that 
has  become  poor.  Spain  is  not  poor,  they  will 
tell  me,  for  it  possesses  inexhaustible  resources 
within  its  own  soil ;  but  of  what  worth  are  those 
resources  to  people  who  know  not  how  to  bring 
them  into  play  ?  At  the  time  of  the  Moors, 
Spain  contained  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants ; 


— some  say  thirty ;— now  it  does  not  contain  ten. 
The  land  was  then  rich  and  flourishing,  and 
sufficed  for  all  the  wants  of  a  luxurious  popula- 
tion. Of  course  it  must  then  have  possessed  re- 
sources, that  became  dormant  in  proportion  as  the 
population  melted  together.  The  land  remains 
uncultivated,  because  roads  and  canals  are  want- 
ing for  the  conveyance  of  its  produce.  The 
plains  of  Castile  grow  the  finest  wheat  in  the 
world,  and  when  grown  it  is  given  to  the  pigs, 
because  the  grower  has  no  means  of  conveying 
it  to  a  market.  There  is  no  trade  but  along  the 
coast,  and  even  there  it  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  The  land  that 
once  monopolized  the  trade  of  both  the  Indies, 
the  land  that  could  fit  out  the  Invincible  Armada 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  possesses  at  present 
not  a  single  man-of-war,  and  has  no  commerce 
but  what  is  carried  on  by  smugglers !  I  know 
not  why,  but  there  seems  to  have  climg  to  the 
Bourbons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  peculiar 
power  of  exhausting.  Wherever  they  have 
ruled,  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  France,  a  vam- 
pire seems  to  have  sucked  out  the  life-blood  of 
the  land ;  and  the  movements  which  we  now 
behold,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Spain,  are,  after 
all,  perhaps,  not  manifestations  of  reviving  force, 
but  the  last  convulsions  of  expiring  debility." 

The  last  remark  comes  with  tolerable 
grace  from  a  professed  Legitimist  and  a 
contemner  of  trade  and  constitutions !  But, 
there  is  some  truth,  and  some  good  writ- 
ing, in  the  passage  we  have  quoted. 

At  Malaga  our  tourist  leaves  the  steamer, 
travels  up  the  country  to  Granada,  and 
familiarizes  herself  more  and  more  with 
Spanish  manners.  At  Malaga,  where  the 
English  carry  on  an  extensive  trade,  the 
waiter  at  one  of  the  hotels  speaks  English. 
This  is  characteristically  welcomed  by  the 
countess.  "  I  am  delighted  to  find  myself, 
for  once  in  my  life,  in  a  country  where  my 
French  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  me."  At 
Granada  she  was  still  more  pleased,  to  find 
among  the  students  one  who  spoke  German 
with  fluency,  and  whom  she  urged  to  un- 
dertake a  translation  of  Ranke's  History 
of  the  Popes.  The  English  historians, 
Robertson  and  Gibbon,  she  found  had  been 
recently  translated,  and  '  devoured  by  the 
public/ 

Spain,  she  tells  us,  is  after  all  the  real 
land  of  equality.  In  no  country  is  there  so 
little  distinction  between  the  different 
classes.  The  Don  is  liberally  given  to 
every  man,  and  the  humblest  peasant  and 
the  wealthiest  lord  are  indiscriminately 
addressed  as  usied.  There  is  no  capital 
city,  for  many  of  the  provincial  capitals 
think  a  great  deal  more  of  themselves 
than  they  do  of  Madrid ;  and  there  are  few 
people  with  fortunes  sufficiently  large  to 
offer  a  painful  contrast  between  their  own 
luxury  and  the  destitution  of  their  poorer 
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neighbours.  Every  man  smokes  his  cigar, 
every  woman  coquets  with  her  fan.  Tem- 
perate habits  prevail  among  the  high  and 
among  the  low :  and  rich  and  poor  join  in 
the  same  diversions,  the  evening  promenade 
and  the  corrida  de  toros. 

One  entire  Letter,  we  should  add,  is  de- 
voted to  an  admirable  description  of  a  bull- 
fight at  which  the  writer  was  present. 
Like  all  strangers,  she  was  disgusted  with 
the  spectacle,  and  vowed  she  would  never 
see  another  while  she  lived ;  yet  a  few  weeks 
later,  at  Cadiz,  where  great  preparations 
were  making  for  a  corrida,  we  find  her 
frankly  owning  that  she  became  infected 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  was  deter- 
red from  going  to  the  feast  only  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  which  kept  her  a 
prisoner  in  her  room  for  some  days. 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  pleased  her 
in  Spain  than  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz.  The 
motley  population  of  Gibraltar  has  long 
been  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  to 
every  stranger,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite so  lively  an  imagination  as  that  of 
countess  Hann-Hahn;  but  Gibraltar  had 
another  and  greater  charm  in  her  eyes,  for 
our  countess  sets  off  her  hatred  to  France 
with  a  kind  of  adoration  of  England. 

"  Oh !  those  English  !"  she  exclaims ;  '<  bow  I 
should  hate  them  if  I  did  not  love  them !  but  I 
do  love  ihem,  for  they  are  the  only  people  nowa- 
days that  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  a  revolution,  but 
go  on  fearlessly,  in  their  own  way,  without 
troubling  themselves  with  the  apprehension  of 
such  an  event.  The  French  are  a  people  of 
words,  we  of  thoughts,  the  English  of  action. 
We  are  better  and  more  humane,  perhaps,  in- 
asmuch as  thoughts  are  mostly  purer  than  actions ; 
but  in  moral  vigour  and  courage,  and  in  self-con- 
fidence, the  English  far  surpass  us,  and  those  are 
the  qualities  by  which  a  nation  grows  to  great- 
ness. England  will  fall  one  day,  but  not  before, 
like  Rome,  she  has  held  the  mastery  of  the 
world," 

In  her  love  towards  us  she  even  under- 
takes to  defend  those  national  peculiarities 
of  which  strangers  have  been  almost  al- 
ways unanimous  in  condemnation.  The 
customary  reserve  of  an  English  traveller, 
she  maintains,  is  more  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  more  becoming  to  the  wearer,  than  the 
habitual  volubility  and  invasiveness  of  a 
Frenchman. 

Here  we  stop:  national  modesty  sides 
with  want  of  space  against  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  part  o[  the  subject.  And  in 
what  the  countess  has  since  added  to  her 
'Letters/  respecting  Paris,  we  find  no 
temptation  to  prolong  our  remarks.  It  is 
the  least  happy  of  all  her  writings.    It  is 


a  perpetual,  wearisome  fault-finding.  No- 
thing in  France  can  the  countess  endure. 
Even  nature  is  repulsive  to  her  there.  She 
saw  it  so  much  wilder  in  Spain,  so  much 
sweeter  in  Italy,  so  much  greater  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  natural  in  a  sickness  of  the 
eyes  to  hate  the  light,  and  even  the  gas- 
lamps  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  are  not 
spared  by  the  countess  Hdhn-Hahn.  As 
for  public  institutions,  she  dislikes  them 
all ;  the  men  she  detests  and  despises  j  and 
for  her  own  sex — it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  what  she  accuses  a  Frenchwoman  of 
being,  in  almost  every  case,  she  herself 
decidedly  is  in  these  portions  of  her 
( Letters':  ennuyge,  use>,  blasee,  and  al- 
together insufferable. 


Art.  VI. — Libri  due  delle  Istituzioni  Civili, 
accommodate  air  uso  del  Foro,  opera  po$* 
tuma  di  Francesco  Forti.  (Two  Books 
of  Civil  Institutes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Bar.  By  F.  Forti.)  Firenze,  presso 
reditore  G.  P.  Virussbux.     1840. 

The  feeling  which  in  the  early  periods  of 
English  history  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  from  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  set  the  authority  of  the  general 
customs  of  the  realm  in  the  place  of  the  im- 
perial eode  of  Justinian,  may  in  some  respects 
be  considered  unfortunate.  It  has  been  traced 
to  the  free  spirit  of  the  nobles,  unwilling  to 
acquiesce  in  the  absolute  principles  of  civil 
government  to  be  met  with  in  that  compi- 
lation ;  but  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  pro- 
bability, it  has  been  referred  to  a  personal 
jealousy  entertained  for  the  class  who  were 
its  exclusive  expounders,  the  clergy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  voluntary  rejection  of 
the  authority  of  that  law  deprived  us  of  a 
system  which  had  been  the  slow  accumulation 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages,  and 
which  was  as  much  indebted  for  its  principles 
to  the  republican  sentiments  of  the  Scsevolas, 
of  Aquilius  Gallus,  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and 
the  liberal  minds  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian,  as 
to  the  more  biassed  views  of  the  subsequent 
Roman  jurisconsults.  That  the  admission  of 
the  system  into  our  courts  would  in  any  way 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  rational  liberty, 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  see:  political  re- 
volutions are  seldom  much  influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Forum",  and  whilst  all  the  con- 
stitutional principles,  which  form  in  fact  the 
smallest  and  least  valuable  part  of  the  civil 
law,  might  have  been  rejected  as  the  occasion 
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arose,  all  the  more  valuable  customs  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
served. Why  not  in  England  as  in  Germany, 
where,  according  to  Savigny,  although  they 
have  borrowed  much  from  the  private  law, 
they  have  taken  very  little  from  the  criminal, 
and  absolutely  nothing  from  the  constitutional 
system,  of  the  Romans  1  But  whether  the 
conclusion  be  just  or  ill-founded,  whether  or 
not  the  rejection  of  the  civil  law  was  the  act 
of  wisdom  or  folly,  it  is  certain  that  the 
English  historian  and  antiquarian  must  equally 
base  their  researches -upon  the  foundation  of 
Roman  customs  and  institutions.* 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  settlement  of 
the  barbarous  nations  in  the  territories  which 
constituted  the  Western  Empire  had  put  an 
end  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law. 
Although  the  clergy  during  that  early  period 
are  frequently  found  zealously  favouring  and 
enforcing  the  '  Jus  RomanumJ  the  term  was 
certainly  not  understood.  Robertson  himself 
fell  unaccountably  into  the  error  of  including 
it  in  canon  law.  The  works  of  Donato 
d'Asti,  Muratori,  and  Giannone,  have  how- 
ever set  the  question  entirely  at  rest.  It  is 
no  longer  supposed  that  the  ancient  jurispru- 
4ence  ever  entirely  lost  its  authority.  The 
Goths  themselves  have  now  been  made  to 
play  a  new  part  in  the  history  of  society — as 
jurists.  No  doubt  any  longer  exists  that  they 
set  the  highest  value  upon  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the  Titles  of 
Ulpian,  and  the  Sentences  of  Paulus,  which 
they  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  con- 
sulting. All  these  volumes  it  is  known  that 
they  annotated  and  abridged-! 

Notwithstanding  the  respect  occasionally 
shown  to  the  civil  law  when  cited  in  the 
English  common  law  courts,  it  was  only  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  character  of  whose  mind 
and  accomplishments  directed  him  that  way, 
that  anything  like  a  knowledge  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  system  appears  to  have  com- 
menced. Since  that  period,  writers  have 
from  time  to  time  directed  public  attention  to 
the  great  advances  recently  made  by  the 
scientific  study  of  jurisprudence  in  France 
and  Germany.     The  *  History  of  the  Decline 


•  "Our  contemporaries,"  says  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  "  have  done  much  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
question.  Savigny  has  demonstrated  the  continu- 
ance of  a  Roman  policy  and  a  Roman  people,  far 
into  the  middle  ages.  The  rise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  the  English  kings  out  of  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  has  been  traced  with 
profound  learning  by  Mr.  Allen.  And  after  having 
long  investigated  the  subject,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  add  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  possible 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  states  of  Western  Christendom 
in  their  true  aspect,  unless  we  consider  them  as 
arising  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars." 
t  Gotofred.  Prolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  VI. 


and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  may  hare 
contributed  to  the  growing  taste.  Still  the 
works  upon- this  subject  which  have  issued 
from  the  English  press  are  trifles  compared 
with  the  comprehensive  and  luminous  con- 
tributions of  continental  jurists.  We  have  a 
Sx>r  book  written  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
ankes,  upon  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Rome,  and  a  more  respectable  performance 
by  Mr.  Spence,  called  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Laws  and  Political  Institutions 
of  Modern  Europe.'  A  learned  publication 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  styled  *  The  Elements  of  the 
Civil  Laws,'  and  an  elegant  and  well-written 
treatise  by  the  late  Mr.  rlunket  Burke,  called 
*  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws  and  the 
Government  of  Rome,'  have  each  obtained, 
and  not  unjustly,  a  considerable  share  of  at- 
tention. But  it  is  to  the  translations  of  foreign 
jurists  that  every  English  reader  is  compelled 
to  have  recourse,  who  is  desirous  of  finding 
ample  information  united  with  accuracy  of 
research,  philosophical  precision,  or  original 
and  masterly  arrangement. 

Italy  is  entitled  to  her  own  share  in  the 
progress  wluph  jurisprudence  has  made  in  the 
last  century.  Indeed,  there  is  one  glory 
more  peculiarly  her  own:  that  of  having 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  important  study  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  of  having  effected  the  erasure 
from  most  European  coded  of  provisions  un- 
worthy of  civilisation  and  repugnant  to  every 
sentiment  of  justice.  The  attention  of  Europe 
was  first  directed  by  the  publication  of  Bec- 
caria's  treatise,  (  Dei  Delitti  e  deile  Pene,'  to 
the  character  and  tendency  of  its  criminal 
systems.  The  work  was  received  by  men  of 
thought  with  active  concern  as  well  as  deep 
interest;  and,  having  been  popularized  by 
the  commentary  of  Voltaire,  it  began  at  once 
to  produce  those  wholesome  fruits  of  which 
we  are  still  engaged  in  gathering  in  the 
harvest.  Then  came  the  original  work  of 
Filangieri,  'La  Scienza  del  la  Legislazione,' 
embracing  in  its  comprehensive  plan  (left  in- 
complete by  the  premature  death  of  its  author) 
the  Kindred  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy.  No  ordinary  praise  due 
to  this  learned  effort  is,  that  of  having  sup- 
plied Buonaparte  with  many  materials  for  the 
improvement  of  the  French  law,  and  for  the 
erection  of  that  at  once  least  perishable  and 
least  questionable  monument  of  his  glory,  the 
Code  Napoleon.  The  celebrated  treatise, 
'  Del  Genesi  del  Diritto  Penale,  published  in 
179T  by  Romagnosi,  an  Italian,  inferior  to 
neither  whom  we  have  named  in  depth  of 
reasoning  and  strength  of  capacity,  was  fal- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  treatises  by  the  same 
writer  upon  most  of  those  controverted  and 
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important  questions  which  still  agitate  the 
jurist  and  political  economist,  and  are  of 
paramount  interest  as  affecting  the  destiny 
and  happiness  of  nations. 

Had  not  death,  almost  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  literary  career,  removed  Fran- 
cesco Forti  from  the  exercise  of  his  use- 
ful duties,  his  name  might  perhaps  have  heen 
mentioned  as  not  the  least  amongst  those 
benefactors  of  mankind,  who,  through  the 
slow  but  certain  conclusions  of  laborious 
thought,  have  deduced,  and  caused  to  be 
received  in  practice,  principles  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  the  best  interests  of 
society  and  civilisation*  He  might  have 
made  himself  known  not  merely  as  a  careful, 
profound,  and  earnest  searcher  after  truth, 
but  as  the  discoverer  of  new  fields  for  human 
exertion :  not  merely  as  the  impartial  and 
perspicuous  Annalist  of  his  country's  laws, 
but  as  himself  in  some  sort  their  regenerator. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  early  estimate 
of  his  capacity  formed  by  a  most  competent 
judge,  a  near  relative,  the  accomplished  Sis- 
mondi,  who,  referring  to  the  limited  range  af- 
forded to  genius  by  the  law  in  Italy,  dissuaded 
him,  it  is  said,  while  yet  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  from  embracing  the  legal  profession, 
because  he  thought  him  destined  to  exercise 
a  higher  influence  upon  the  public  in  a  larger 
sphere. 

Forti  was  born  in  Pescia,  in  the  Tuscan  | 
territories,  on  the  10th  day  of  November, : 
1606.  His  parentage  was  respectable.  Hisj 
father  was  Antonio  Cosimo  Forti,  and  his; 
mother  Sarah,  sister  of  Sismondi.  When  aj 
child,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  he  appears 
to  have  afforded  no  earnest  of  future  excel- 
lence, but  to  have  been  taciturn,  unready, 
and  slow  of  intellect.  The  fire  that  slept 
within  him  is  described  to  have  been  first 
awakened  by  emulation  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  schools  of  Florence,  where  he 
appears  to  have  shown  great  capacity  for 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  In  November, 
1822,  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Pisa, 
with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  His  extraordinary  natural 
abilities  there  decidedly  developed  them- 
selves, so  as  to  excite  particular  attention ; 
and  having  taken  hU  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  June,  1826,  he  proceeded  to  Florence 
to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
That  his  attainments  were  at  this  time  such 
as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
fiends,  cannot  be  doubted.  His  fellow- 
collegians  and  university  tutors  felt  assured  of 
his  professional  success,  prepared  as  he  was 
by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Pandects, 
and  with  the  luminous  writings  of  Pothier, 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  enlightened  and  per- 
spicuous Gravina.  But  mere  professional 
success  was  not  the  aim  of  Forti's  ambition. 
The  profound  and  universal  principles  that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  law,  had  an  interest 
for  him  that  at  once  overpassed  those  narrow 
limits  within  which  the  Italian  as  well  as  the 
English  practitioner  must,  for  mere  profit 
sake,  confine  himself.  He  saw  that  the  vol* 
umes  which  forme:!  the  libraries  of  his  com- 
panions constituted  only  a  collection  of  de- 
cisions :  mere  digests,  in  which  the  point  ad- 
judicated was  everything,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  rested  nothing ;  and  not  having  met 
amongst  all  the  existing  mass  of  legal  vol* 
umes,  a  single  one  which  could  serve  as  a 
philosophical  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
practice  of  the  law,  the  idea  suggested  itself 
to  him  of  the  work,  afterwards  left  unfinished, 
since  posthumously  published,  and  now  in- 
troduced to  the  English  reader  :  the  '  Civil 
Institutes  adapted  to  the  Forum.'  From  this 
period  until  1832  some  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  articles  in  the  *  Anthologia,'  a  periodical 
published  at  Florence,  proceeded  from  his 
pen ;  all  of  them  evincing  an  acuteness  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  an  extent  of  read- 
ing, remarkable  in  one  so  young.  During 
this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  also 
earnestly  employed  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing materials  for  the  great  work  already  pro* 
jected.  In  1830,  he  had  passed  with  the 
greatest  credit  the  examination  necessary  to 
his  admission  to  practise  as  an  advocate ;  and, 
although  his  dislike  to  the  actual  practice  of 
the  profession  still  seems  to  have  continued, 
yet,  being  one  of  a  large  family  with  a  slen- 
der patrimony,  and  without  other  resources, 
he  was  notwithstanding  compelled  to  look  to 
it  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  As  early, 
however,  as  November,  1832,  when  he  was 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  be  re* 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leo* 
pold  the  appointment  at  Florence  of  deputy 
judge  of  the  customs  in  the  Regia  Ruota  Cn* 
minale.  Upon  this  the  extreme  Liberal  party 
in  Italy,  who,  from  the  tenour  of  his  previous 
writings,  had  claimed  him  (it  would  appear 
without  sufficient  reason)  as  a  fellow-partisan, 
attacked  him  with  many  ungenerous  imputa- 
tions, to  which  Forti  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  detractions  of  another  class  of  his  ene- 
mies (who  murmured  at  the  office  having 
been  conferred  upon  a  young  theorist,  as  he 
was  termed,  one  who  had  had  no  practice  aa 
an  advocate),  were  soon  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  consummate  learning,  the  lucid  ar- 
rangement of  ideas,  and  the  logical  deduction 
of  principles,  which  be  exhibited  in  his  office. 
At  the  same  time,  the  odium  which  rarely 
tails  to  attend,  the  functions  of  a  criminal  ma- 
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giftrate,  was  diminished  by  the  generous  for- 
bearance with  which  he  conducted  his  public 
prosecutions. 

We  hare  described  Forti's  strong  distaste  to 
the  ordinary  professional  practice,  from  which 
he  was  thus  early  and  opportunely  taken*  It 
receives  striking  illustration  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  brother  advocate,  Raimondo  Gozzani,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  appointment 

"  Even  if  I  am  to  remain  without  the  hope  of 
further  advancement,  still  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
appointment  in  the  same  degree  as  was  my  aver- 
sion to  the  practice  of  an  advocate ;  an  aversion  so 
great  that  but  for  the  dread  of  a  world  beyond  the 
grave  I  verily  believe  I  would  rather  have  thrown 
myself  into  the  Arno.  The  sense  of  being  now 
free  from  a  harassing  thought  has  restored  to  me 
the  health  which  I  have  during  so  many  months 
been  losing;  although  I  shall  have  the  fatigue  of 
reading  my  arguments  at  the  public  sittings,  an 
office  in  truth  little  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
my  lungs,  still  I  believe  that  my  constitution 
wril  thereby  receive  less  damage  than  from  my 
previous  lire  spent  in  pleadings  and  anxious 
thought.  I  quit  a  profession  abhorrent  to  my 
feelings,  and  am  become  one  of  the  magistracy. 
This  I  believe  will  content  me,  and  I  think  that 
I' possess  qualities  which  will  enable  me  to  ex- 
ercise my  functions  at  least  with  selfoatisfac- 
tion," 

The  career  opened  to  him  was  unhappily 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration :  the  health 
of  which  he  here  speaks  despondingly,  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Recalled  by  the  express 
wishes  of  his  friends  to  the  production  of  his 
original  work,  the  c  Civil  Institutes,'  he  pre- 
pared it  for  the  press,  it  is  said,  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  in  the  last  months  before 
his  death.  That  event  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1838,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  life  is  supposed  to  have  been 
shortened  by  his  habit  of  devoting  his  nights 
to  the  severest  studies:  it  being  recorded  of 
him  that  from  childhood  he  had  never  been 
able  to  apply  himself  to  reading  when  the  sun 
appeared  above  the  horizon.  His  constitu- 
tion was  sickly ;  we  have  seen  him  allude  to 
his  weak  lungs ;  and  his  death  had'  been  pre- 
ceded by  those  of  his  mother  and  his  two 
younger  brothers.  He  left  a  young  widow, 
to  whom  he  had  not  long  been  married  ;  but 
no  issue ;  and  is  described  to  have  met  his  rate 
with  Christian  faith  and  philosophic  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  «  Civil  Institutes,'  of  which  the  first 


entire  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  four 
books.  The  first  treating  of  laws  in  general  5 
the  second  of  those  relating  to  persons ;  the 
third,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  which 
Forti  proposed  to  discuss  at  length  the  onto- 
logy of  right  and  the  legal  sense  of  technical 
words,  was  to  have  comprised  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  property  5  and  to  the  fourth  and  con- 
cluding book  was  to  have  been  assigned  the 
explanation  of  the  course  of  civil  proceedings 
in  courts  of  justice,  with  a  final  chapter  con* 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work. 

The  necessary  materials  for  this  undertak- 
ing he  had  been  for  many  years  collecting, 
but  unfortunately  he  commenced  the  labour 
of  composition  only  eight  months  before  his 
death,  and  was  thus  only  able  to  complete  the 
first  two  books.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first  is  the  part  more  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader.  It  is  interesting 
in  many  points:  and  not  the  least  for  its  evi- 
dence as  to  the  sentiments  felt  and  suffered  to 
be. published  by  the  more  enlightened  Italian 
princes  of  the  present  day,  respecting  the  past 
and  present  institutions  of  their  country,  their 
civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  changes,  their 
reforms  and  revolutions,  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  existing  system  is  con- 
sidered to  rest,  and  the  arguments  and  reason- 
ing cited  in  its  defence  or  justification. 
Nor  is  it  a  slight  recommendation  of  this 
part  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  reasoned,  and  we  may 
add,  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  present 
institutions  of  Italy,  by  a  very  able  man, 
who  held  an  official  appointment  in  that 
country.  But  it  also  possesses  merits 
more  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book,  to 
which  we  would  more  particularly  direct 
attention,  are  devoted,  as  is  usual  in  the 
introductory  part  of  similar  works:  the 
first,  to  a  consideration  of  the  abstract  na- 
ture and  definition  of  laws ;  and  the  se- 
cond to  the  source  of  its  moral  obligation. 
After  distinguishing,  in  those  chapters, 
between  the  supreme  and  ministerial  offi- 
ces, and  betwien  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, he  comes  to  the  delicate  subject 
of  absolute  sovereignty.  Here,  imitating 
Macchravelli,  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
theories,  but  contents  himself  with  detail- 
ing facts.      uVa  dietro  alia  verita  delle 


volume  alone  has  reached  us,  was  intended,  ■  cose  &  non  ad  a  lean  imaginazione  di  essa." 
m  indeed  the  title  tells  us,  to  serve  for  the  use  I  The  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  the  worst 
of  the  Tuscan  bar.  Written  upon  a  far  more  in  the  book,  and  n  conclusion  in  which  no- 
•ompreheisive  plan,  it  was  to  have  fitted  the  thing  is  concluded.  It  is  the  chapter 
place  occupied  in  England  by  *  Blaefcstonti's  which  follows  this  that  the  general  reader 
Commentaries,'  and  in  the  United  Stales  by  will  find  most  instructive.  This  division 
tbe  'Cawmentanes'cf  Mr.  Justice  Kent.  Tin  may  be  said  to  constitute  in  itself  an  en* 
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tire  and  distinct  work  upon  the  sourc  es, 
progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  civil, 
constitutional,  and  ecclesiastical  law  of 
Italy  5  interspersed  with  notices  of  the  lives, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  works,  of 
the  most  distinguished  juridical  and  polit- 
ical writers,  not  of  bis  own  country  only, 
bat  of  Europe,  during  the  space  of  two 
thousand  years :  from  the  time  of  Servius 
Sulpicius  and  Cicero,  down  to  the  Theor- 
ists oi  the  French  Revolution.  He  divides 
the  chapter  into  four  sections :  treating 
separately:  first  of  the  Soman  laws;  sec- 
ondly, of  the  laws  in  force  during  the 
barbarian  ages ;  thirdly,  of  the  laws  of  the 
people  of  Italy  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
"sixteenth  century ;  and  fourthly,  of  the 
laws  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth.  In  a  final 
section  he  gives  a  concise  account  of  the 
restoration  of  1814. 

The  first  section  constitutes  mainly  a  his- 
tory of  the  constitution  of  Rome,  under  its 
regal,  aristocratical,  democratical,  and  im- 
perial forms  of  government.  After  mention- 
ing with  approbation  the  theories"  of  Vico 
and  Niebuhr,  and  noticing  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  Roman  law  of  patrons  and  clients, 
and  those  upon  which  feudal  institutions  were 
afterwards  made  to  rest,  he  particularizes  the 
changes  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Re- 
public, and  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Macchia- 
.  velli,  that  the  decline  of  Rome,  notwithstand- 
ing extensive  territorial  acquisitions  subse- 
quently made,  dates  from  the  commencement 
of  its  sixth  century  :  when  the  predominance 
of  the  aristocracy  had  given  way  before  those 
successes  of  the  lower  classes,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  tyranny.  According 
to  Forti,  whilst  the  calamities  which  in  its 
seventh  century  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
Republic,  proceeded  from  the  partisans  of 
the  plebeians;  all  the  means  of  safety  and 
reform  rested  with  those  who  adhered  to  the 
side  of  the  aristocracy.  Yet  is  the  writer  -no 
bigoted  favourer  of  rank,  for  we  find  him  ap- 
proving of  all  the  popular  innovations  made 
before  the  sixth  century.  According  to  him, 
we  are  to  suppose  the  true  triumph  of  the 
lower  classes  to  consist  in  abolishing  exclusive 
privileges  of  high  birth  ;  in  obliging  patricians 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  popular  esteem ; 
in  opening  to  all  men  in  all  stations  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  merited  rewards  oi  virtue. 
But  he  adds  that  it  would  be  above  the  power 
of  man  to  make  that  path  as  smooth  and  easy 
to  the  poor  and  unknown  as  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  even  if 
it  were  so  made  attainable,  the  result  might 
possibly  be  pregnant  with  mischief  to  society. 

He  notices,  to  disapprove  of,  the  opinion 


entertained  by  the  ancients  and  adop  trd 
Rousseau  and  Mably  (and  we  may  add  by 
Macchiavelli),  as  to  the  necessarily  transitory 
duration  of  all  civil  governments.  The  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  upon  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  contest  between  the  Jurisconsults  and  the 
Orators,  are  all  detailed  with  great  per- 
spicuity. We  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  merely  honorary  nature  of 
the  duties  of  the  legal  profession,  became, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Cincian 
Law,  as  imaginary  at  Rome  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  political  opinions  of  Cicero,  as  de- 
duced from  the  books,  '  De  Legibus,'  *  De 
Officiis,'  ^d  'De  Republican  Forti  enters 
upon  with  great  care,  as  affording  the  most 
important  data  respecting  the  progress  made 
in  the  science  of  government  at  that  epoch. 
These  passages  admirably  illustrate  Forti9* 
manner  of  conveying  the  results  of  his  toil 
and  research,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  translate 
them.  In  themselves,  also,  they  are  very 
valuable  and  interesting. 

"  Cicero,  highly  accomplished  in  every  branch 
of  Greek  philosophy,  endowed  with  a  moat 
powerful  imagination,  a  warm  admirer  of  every 
generous  sentiment,  and  entertaining  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  the  force  of  human  reason,  was  not 
one  readily  to  acquiesce  in  the  position  that  the 
science  of  right  and  wrong  should  have  no  higher 
source  than  the  ordinances  of  men  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  legislators,  or  that  it 
should  be  based  upon  metaphysical  subtleties, 
submitted  merely  to  the  test  of  authority.  He 
persuaded  himself  of  the  necessity  of  construct- 
ing a  system  of  rules  founded  on  reason,  which 
might  serve  to  distinguish  a  good  from  a  bad 
ordinance ;  the  latter  he  regarded  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  right  which  society  had  aided  in  pro- 
ducing. The  test  for  judging  of  the  propriety  of 
human  laws  he  thought  that  he  had  found  in 
the  law  of  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  supreme 
system  adopted  by  the  gods,  the  sovereigns  of  the 
universe,  for  the  government  ot  mankind.  From 
this  fountain  he  derived  that  absolute  and  eternal 
justice  which  defines  the  boundaries  of  good  and 
evil  without  reference  to  social  institutions  or 
human  opinions.  This  idea  of  absolute  justice, 
Cicero  well  observes,  cannot  exist  without  pre- 
supposing a  religious  belief  in  a  supreme  regu- 
lator of  the  world,  who  wills  the  happiness  and 
advancement  of  the  human  race.*  According  to 
him,  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  this 
supreme  law  are  known  to  man  by  the  natural 
light  of  reason ;  at  least,  whenever  he  is  willing 
to  submit  to  sel£examination  and  to  consult  bis 
own  conscience.  Hence  the  precept  of  the  sage 
of  antiquity,  who  considered  self-knowledge  to  be 
the  basis  of  wisdom,  is  pregnant  with  profound 
meaning.!    A  thorough  acquaintance  wi&  bim- 


•  Cic.de  Legib.  I.  6, 7>  10, 15,  15,  J6j  II.  4.7. 
t  Cic.  de  Legib.  I.  23,  24. 
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self  convinces  a  man  that  he  is  by  nature  dis- 
posed to  society,  and  that  it  is  a  state  necessary 
to  human  existence  ;*  that  all  mankind  consti- 
tute only-  one  family,  having  a  common  father 
and  governor,  who  loves  lb  em  all  alike,  and 
obliges  them  to  the  performance  of  mutual  good 
offices.!  He  infers,  therefore,  that  the  principles 
of  the  egoists  who  look  only  to  selfish  objects  and 
petsonalad  vantages,  and  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  limit  their  acts  of  kindness  to  their  family 
and  friends,  and  neglect  the  advancement  of  the 
universal  happiness,  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
law  of  nature,  as  also  are  those  ordinances  which 
refer  every  idea  of  right  to  the  mere  relations  of 
citizenship  without  providing  for  the  just  inte- 
rests of  foreigners  and  slaves.^  Justice,  which  is 
eternal,  regards  all  men  alike,  and  does  not  suffer 
one  individual  to  further  his  own  interests  by 
taking  from  another  that  which  is  his  due*§ 
Tyrants  alone  are  without  the  pale  of  human 
law.  ||  Inequality  of  rank  arises  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  society,  and  cannot  be  made  to  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  necessity.  One  of  its 
•  effects  is  the  distinction  between  civil  and  do- 
mestic societies,  and  that  great  family  which 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  human  race;  the 
closer  the  social  tie,  the  greater  the  obligation  of 
the  individual.1T  So  our  countrymen  are  nearer 
to  us  than  foreigners,  and  our  family  nearer  than 
our  friends,  but  both  our  family  and  our  friends 
ought  to  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  Republic  ;** 
'  for  civil  society,  which  constrains  all  men  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  is  the  foundation 
.  and  guarantee  of  all  good,  and  is  to  be  considered 
the  most  important  object  of  the  duties  of  social 
man.  There  are,  nevertheless,  actions  so  base 
in  their  nature  that  they  ought  not  to  be  com- 
mitted, even  with  the  view  of  saving  one's 
country,  ft 

"The  wickedness  of  roan  frequently  renders  it 
necessary  to  use  violence  against  our  fellow-crea- 
tures and  to  resist  force  by  force :  thus  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  criminals,  we  are  to  avail  our- 
selves of  penal  provisions,  but  when  with  public 
"enemies,  we  must  resort  to  war:  the  former 
"  method  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  committed  ;i$  the  latter,  to  be  just, 
ought  to  be  necessary. §§  Both  in  times  of  peace 
and  war  there  are  rules  of  reason  which  govern 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  are  styled  the  law 
of  nations.  ||  ||  The  observance  of  these  rules 
distinguishes  just  wars  from  those  offences 
against  humanity,  which  proceed  from  pirates 
and  robbers.THf  The  vanquished  should  be 
treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  since  it  is 
'  better  to  be  loved  than  to  rule  through  the  influ- 
ence of  fear.***    A  forgetfulness  of  this  by  the 

•  Cic.  de  Legib.  I.  23,  34 ;  de  Repub.  I.  25* 

t  Cic.  de  Legib.  I.  7 ;  Be  Officiis,  I.  16, 

t  Cic  de  Officiis,  I.  13,  17 ;  HI.  II* 

5  Cic.  de  Officiis,  III.  6,  6. 

||  Cic  de  Officiis,  III.  4,  6. 

T  Cic.  de  Officiis,  L  16.1- 

••  Cic  de  Officiis,  1. 17. 

ft  Cic.  de  Officiis,  I.  45. 

h  Cic  de  Legibus,  HI.  20. 

j§  Cic  de  Officiis,  I.  11. 

DN  Cie:  de  Officiis,  I:  13, 23.       - 

1W  Cic  de  Officiis,  I.  11 ;  III.  29. 

—  Cic  de  Officiis,  h  2$, 


Romans  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuriei 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  Republic,  which  Cicero  af- 
firms to  have  been  well  merited,  and,  as  it  were, 
awarded  by  the  jusiice  of  the  gods.* 

"  Having  thus  shown  Cicero's  conceptions  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  let  us  now  see  what  he 
thought  of  the  constitutions  of  Republics.  He 
laid  it  down  as  a  furidainental  principle,  that  a 
state  is  not  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  those  whs 
administer  it  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
universal  good.f  The  first  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment consists  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  all 
according  to  the  precepts  of  justice.  Having  fix- 
ed this  as  the  canon  of  absolute  justice  for  til 
states,  he  proceeds  to  reason  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  government,  that  is  to  say,  respecting 
the  mode  which  furnishes  preferable  securities 
for  attaining  the  end  of  civil  society.  Now  it  n 
conceivable  that  governments,  whether  regal, 
aristocratical,  or  popular,  may  equally  satisfy  na- 
tional wants,  provided  wisdom  and  moderation 
concur  in  the  rulers ;  and  the  records  of  history 

Erove  that  all  these  three  forms  of  government 
ave  in  their  times  answered  their  particular 
purpose  of  social  advantage  and  convenience,  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  con- 
stant and  absolute  rule  as  to  which  of  the  three 
modes  is  best  :J  experience,  however,  renders  it 
maoifesl,  that  the  wickedness  of  man,  neither 
knowing  in  a  low  station  of  life  how  to  avoid 
baseness,  nor,  in  a  high,  how  to  use  the  favours 
of  fortune  in  moderation,  makes  all  these  govern- 
ments readily  degenerate  into  injustice.  The 
preferable  form  of  a  Republic  will  consist  in 
such  an  union  of  institutions  as  may  best  assoei* 
ate  the  three  principles  of  a  monarchy,  aristocra- 
cy, and  democracy,  and  thus  give  a  legitimate 
influence  to  all  the  forces  of  society. §  1  his  rea- 
soning is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which 
would  at  present  be  used  in  support  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  Cicero  had'  not  armed 
at  the  practical  conclusion,  although  he  has  laid 
all  the  rational  foundations  which  might  have 
led  to  its  establishment,  if  in  matters  of  this  kind 
it  were  ever  possible  for  a  system  of  reasoning  a 
priori  to  precede  the  civil  institutions  them- 
selves." 

Afterwards  Forti  speaks  of  Dante.  And 
as  there  are,  perhaps,  not  many  readers  of  the 
*  Divine  Comedy'  rightly  informed  in  these 
special  details  of  the  great  Florentine  poet't 
mode  of  thinking,  we  imagine  that  this  analy- 
sis of  his  political  treatise  *De  Monarchic 
will  interest  them  as  well  as  others. 

"  After  defining  a  monarchy,  Dante  propose* 
three  questions :  first,  if  that  form  of  government 
be  necessary  to  human  happiness;  secondly,  if 
the  claim  to  monarchy  set  up  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple Was  rightful ;  thirdly,  whether  the  title  of 
the  monarch  is  derived  immediately  from  God 
without  depending  upon  his  ministers  or  vicars 


•  Cic.  de  Officiis,  n.  8. 
f  Cic.  de  Repub.  I.  25;  De  Officiis,  I.  25. 
J  Cic.  de  Repub.  I.  26,  28,  44,  45. 
fCfc.de  Repub.  I.  44, 46. 
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upon  earth.    All  these  questions  Dante  resolves 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  (he  arguments  cited  in  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal assumption  of  the  first  book  ( De  Monarchic ' . 
are :  first,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  confirmed  by  { 
reasonings  intended  to  lead  us  to  the  inference 
that,  without  unity  of  power  there  can  be  no 
tranquillity ;   secondly,  the  analogy  between  a j 
monarchy  and  the  general  gorernment  of  the' 
universe  depending  as  it  does  upon  one  God ; j 
thirdly,  that  the  freedom  from  vulgar  passions, 
induced  by  his  elevated  and  independent  posi- j 
Don,  constitutes  the  monarch  an  impartial  judge 
for  administering  justice;  fourthly,  that  readily; 
becoming  enamoured  of  a  social  happiness  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  cause,  he  is  on  this*  very 
account  more  disposed  to  advance  it ;  fifthly,  that 
his  great  superiority  of  force  prevents  his  follow- 
ing the  crooked  policy  necessarily  adopted  by 
petty  potentates  and  party  governments  in  re- 
publics. 

"  In  commending  a  monarchy,  however,  Dante ; 
shows  no  intention  of  favouring  despotism,  but  j 
considers  the  monarch  as  an  appointed  minister 
for  the  common  good.  Nor  would  he  seek  to  j 
abolish  the  municipal  statutes,  and  forms  of  trial ;  | 
but  in  everything  that  respects  the  universal  or-  j 
der  he  would  have  all  to  depend  upon  the  su- 
preme  decision  of  the  emperor,  founded  upon  the 
councils  of  the  great  and  wise.  To  furn  ish,  then, 
the  best  idea  of  his  system,  he  may  be  said  to 
contemplate  an  universal  monarchy,  since  at  the 
close  of  the  first  book  he  lavishes  great  praise  up- 
on the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  period  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  one  in  which  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  his  system  were  tested. 

"  In  the  next  two  books  he  treats  of  the  second 
and  third  divisions  of  his  subject,  and  occasional- 
ly rises  to  a  style  almost  inspired,  returning,  how- 
ever, always  to  strict  reasoning.    I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  go  into  more  details,  but  will  content 
myself  with  alluding  to  the  capital  position  by  > 
which  he  disposes  of  the  inferences  drawn  from ! 
the  Donation  believed  by  him  to  have  1>een  made , 
by  Constautine :  he  contends  for  its  nullity,  both , 
on  the  ground  of  defective  power  in  Cons  tan  tine 
to  make  any  such  disposition  of  the  empire  and 
from  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  popes  to  re-  j 
eeive  it.    This  doctrine  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
spiritual  to  incorporate  with  itself  the  temporal ' 
power  which  was  condemned,  accorded  with  the  I 
sentiments  above  alluded  to;  as  having  been  en- 
tertained by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  after  him  by  | 
Marsi litis  of  Padua.    The  times  were  not  favour- , 
able  to  such  a  theory  respecting  the  right  of  the 
empire ;  and  indeed  before  Dante's  time,  or  whilst 
he  was  an  infant,  the  great  question  between  the 
empire  and  the  popes  had  substantially  terminal- j 
ed  with  the  extinction  of  the  Suabian  family : 
of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions  he  could 
hare  seen  little  except  the  prejudices  left  behind 
them,  and  which  served  as  pretexts  for  wars,  in- 
volving only;  municipal  and   family  interests. 
The  empire  n  his  time  was  in  a  state  of  impo- 
tence, not  at  all  meriting  sympathy  in  Italy.  But 
such  is  the  effect  of  great  names  having  attached 
to  them  ideas  of  right  that  Dante  was  induced  to 
place  confidence  in  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  who 
went  into  Italy  rather  to  levy  tributes  and  exhi- 


bit a  spectacle  of  feebleness  than  to  sustain  the 
honour  of  the  empire. 

"  When  Dante  had  attained  maturity,  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  popes  in  Italy  had  already  be- 
gun to  decline,  and  even  in  the  Gudph  cities  a 
policy  independent  of  papal  influence  had  become 
developed,  although  ancient  prejudice  and  aver- 
sion to  the  nobles  had  led  to  the  establishment  of 
political  institutions  bearing  the  names  of  the 
Guelphk  party.  Even  persons  of  the  middle 
class,  whom  affairs  of  commerce  and  negotia- 
tions for  loans  often  introduced  to  courts,  learnt 
the  arts  of  government,  discoursed  upon  the  great 
questions  of  Christianity,  and  habituated  them-- 
selves  to  judge  of  them  with  a  liberal  spirit." 

In  these  two  extracts,  illustrating  the  poli- 
tical opinions  current  at  extraordinary  epochs 
in  the  history  of  civilisation,  we  have  laid  be- 
fore our  readers  a  prtcis  of  the  opinions  of  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  be  met  with 
in  the  range  of  literature :  Cicero  and  Dante. 
Their  intentions  were  good,  their  efforts  were 
unfortunate:  both  were  victims  of  persecu- 
tions, terminating  in  the  one  case  in  a  violent 
death,  and  in  the  other  in  exile  and  penury. 
We  now  turn  to  another  instance  of  "  a  great 
man  felling  with  a  falling  state,"  and  pause 
to  contemplate  the  portrait  of  the  Florentine 
secretary.  Unhappy  in  his  death,  in  his  life  ' 
he  had  been  more  unhappy.  It  was  one  long 
series  of  struggles ;  of  poverty,  of  torture,  mo- 
ral and  physical ;  and  last  came  the  distress 
of  witnessing  the  fall  and  degradation  of  his 
country.  And  however  he  may  have  been 
spared  that  severest  anguish  of  having,  like 
Bacon,  "  to  follow  yet  living  the  funeral  of 
his  own  reputation,"  he  was  deprived  of  the 
merited  reward  of  heroic  exertions  in  behalf 
of  his  native  land ;  his  nam e^ was  branded  with 
unmerited  reproach ;  and  his  memory  trans- 
mitted to  the  detestation  of  posterity.  It  has 
required  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  and  the 
generous  and  concurring  exertions  of  learning 
and  criticism,  in  some  sort  to  redeem  his  fame. 
In  estimating  the  character  of  Macchiavelli, 
common  fairness  compels  us  to  remember  that 
he  was  the  intimate  and  respected  friend  of 
the  roost  virtuous  men  of  his  day  in  Florence; 
that  his  services  were  never  wanting  to  his 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  peril ;  that  the 
long  and  determined  defence  of  their  betrayed 
city  by  the  Florentine  youth  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  bis  precepts,  and  his  ordinances  for  es- 
tablishing a  local  militia.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  his  treatise,  'II  Principe/  which 
has  occasioned  so  much  controversy,  was  a 
posthumous  publication.  The  book,  said  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  is  neither  a  lesson,  a  satire, 
nor  a  panegyric,  but  a  theory  of  usurpation. 
Forti's  remarks  respecting  it,  however,  are 
well  worth  submitting  to  the  reader. 
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♦'When  Savonarola  ceased  to  exist,  the  genius 
of  Macchiavelli  had  already  attained  maturity. 
This  great  man,  already  distinguished  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  engaged  in  all 
the  public  affairs  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ensu- 
ing century,  is  the  representative  of  ancient 
Italian  wisdom;  all  his  science  was  political.  A 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  in  which  he  was  more 
than  moderately  versed,  had  in  him  a  practical 
application  to  the  necessities  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Though  philosophy  had  im- 
parted no  systematic  form  to  his  ideas/still  the 
study  of  human  actions  was  with  him  the  true 
foundation  of  political  science, 

"  Accustomed  to  this  practical  mode  of  viewing 
things,  Macchiavelli  omitted  the  abstract  consi- 
derations of  justice  and  honesty.  Imputations 
have  therefore  been  made  against  his  works, 
from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  absolve  them. 
Frequently  he  expressed  in  his  writings  only 
what  he  saw,  and  his  works  therefore  furnish 
matter  of  accusation  against  all  those  who  in  his 
day  busied  themselves  in  politics,  better  founded 
than  that  which  they  supply  against  the  author. 
In  short  his  writings  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
books  of  doctrine,  but  as  methodical  collections 
of  observations.  The  motives  which  usually  in- 
fluence the  human  will,  the  means  of  attaining 
the  proposed  objects  of  particular  governments, 
the  causes  which  produce  the  prosperity,  decline, 
or  ruin  of  political  institutions,  the  moral  effects 
of  different  forms  of  government  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  a  people,  are  in  all  the  works  of  Macchia- 
velli detailed  according  to  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, with  such  subtlety  as  entitles  us  perhaps 
to  say  that  there  never  existed  so  consummate  a 
master  of  political  science.  That  part  of  his 
productions  which  is  more  peculiarly  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  morals  and  politics  has  fur* 
nished  arguments  for  the  government  of  states  to 
authors  of  every  class,  whatever  variety  of  theo- 
ries they  may  have  adopted.  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  those  who  preceded 
or  those  who  immediately  succeeded  him  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  must  admit  that  Macchiavelli 
was  not  the  originator  of  new  and  singular  doc- 
trines, but  reduced  to  a  system  those  which 
many  Italians  before  him  had  promulgated, 
which  some  of  his  own  contemporaries  regarded 
as  just  in  theory,  and  which  the  politicians  of 
his  day  actually  practised.  He  surpassed  them 
all  in  perspicuity  and  arrangement ;  unfortunate- 
ly he  was  equally  pre-eminent  by  the  peculiar 
method  which  he  adopted  in  treating  his  subject, 
occupying  himself  only  with  the  means  best 
adapted  to  produce  a  given  end  without  refer- 
ence to  its  abstract  morality.  Many  have  af- 
fected to  see  a  difference  of  intention  in  the  trea- 
tise, •  The  Prince,'  and  the  '  Discourses  upon  the 
first  Decad  of  Livy,'  and  indeed  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  popular  sentiment.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  one  spirit  running  through 
all  the  works  of  Macchiavelli,  who  does  not 
seek,  according  to  modern  fashion,  to  propose 
theories  as  to  different  forms  of  government,  but 
to  describe  their  essential  characteristics,  the 
necessary  means  for  their  maintenance  and  their 
respective  advantages.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  whilst  the  tyrant  may  learn  precepts  for 
his  guidance  both  in  the  ( Prince '  and  the  *  Dis- 


courses,J  the  man  who  wishes  to  guard  against 
a  tyranny  may  also  extract  from  both  those 
works  lessons  for  his  direction.  We  can  then 
well  understand  how  general  odkun  attached  to 
a  book  which  taught  the  act  of  tyranny  in  sock 
a  manner  as  necessarily  to  make  known  the  set* 
ence  of  freedom.  Bat  in  each  work  it  is  still  an 
art,  and  not  any  abstract  theory  of  justice,  that 
Macchiavelli  undertakes  to  discuss,  and  if  it  he 
an  injurious  practice  10  separate  the  considera- 
tion of  the  art  from  the  idea  of  its  abstract  mo- 
rality, the  'Discourses'  themselves, as  well  as 
all  his  other  writings,  are  equally  liable  with  the 
\  Prince '  to  the  same  reproach." 

Macchiavelli)  says  Bacon,  "  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks  for  having  described  man  as  he 
is,  rather  than  as  he  ought  to  be."  All  spe- 
culation respecting  human  actions  must,  to 
afford  any  light,  be  founded  upon  human  ex- 
perience. The  attempt  to  substitute  for  it 
imaginary  theories,  respecting  motives  which 
may  be  supposed  to  influence  the  will,  cannot 
fail  at  all  times  to  divert  inquiry  from  its  le- 
gitimate object.  The  'Prince*  is  not,  as 
Voltaire  and  many  after  him  have  unjustifia- 
bly assumed,  a  system  of  policy  whose  adop- 
tion is  recommended  as  expedient  for  the  in* 
terests  of  all  sovereigns.  On  the  contrary, 
Macchiavelli  expressly  excludes  from  bis  con- 
sideration the  case  of  hereditary  monarchies, 
and,  indeed,  all  governments,  except  those 
that  are  acquired  by  force.  He  says,  in 
effect,  nothing  more  than  this :  "  if  you  have 
not  scrupled  to  act  the  part  of  an  usurper, 
you  can  only  maintain  your  position  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  such  as  Cesar  Borgia 
employed — a  policy  of  systematic  cruelty 
and  dissimulation.'  The  sophistical  language 
of  the  usurper  of  Shakspeare  says  as  much : 

Deeds  ill  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 

We  have  seen  Forti's  opinion,  indeed,  re- 
specting the  injurious  effect  of  separating  the 
consideration  of  the  act  from  the  idea  of  its 
abstract  morality.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  Macchiavelli,  in  his  preface  to  his  histo- 
ry, claims  the  merit  of  never  assigning  in  his 
Narrations  an  honest  intent  to  a  dishonest 
action,  and  of  never  detracting  from  praise- 
worthy conduct  by  referring  it  to  an  excep- 
tionable motive.  That  his  writings  oc- 
casionally assume  the  character  of  generous 
inspiration,  will  appear  from  his  c  Discourse 
upon  the  Reform  of  Florence,'  addressed  to 
Leo  X. 

The  third  section  of  the  'Institutes,'  which 
comprises  the  period  of  five  centuries  from 
the  year  1000,  may  be  regarded  as  an  useful 
introduction  to  the  study  of  tbe  Italian  repub- 
lics of  the  middle  ages.  The  next  section 
traces  the  history  of  jurisprudence  up  to  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  various  public 
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questions  and  doctrine*,  political  and  reli- 
gious, which  have  in  the  interval  agitated  and 
convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  most  disastrous  opinion  of  all,  that 
of  the  admissibility  of  political  assassinations, 
Forti  thus  describes. 

u  More  calamitous  doctrines  were  at  the  same 
time  entertained  as  to  regicide  and  political  as- 
sassinations. A  sacred  principle  requires  man  to 
respect  the^  life  of  his  fellow-creature,  aod  for- 
bids any  private  individual  to  destroy  life  through 
a  zeal  of  justice,  but  tetls  him  to  confide  in  the 
protection  of  laws  administered  in  constitutional 
ways.  This  salutary  principle  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  frequently  disregarded  both  in 
practice  and  in  theory  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Necessity  was  the  pretext  assigned  in 
justification  of  the  assassination  of  a  powerful 
chief  of  party,  or  formidable  statesman,  whose 
individual  power  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law.  A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  was  used 
with  respect  to  regicide,  and  conspiracies  levelled 
at  the  lives  and  power  of  princes.  From  the  as- 
sumption that  a  prince,  instead  of  being  the  fa- 
ther of  his  subjects,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  enemy,  they  naturally  inferred  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  more 
approved  modes  of  effecting  this  object  were 
eonsti  rational  ones,  such  as  to  call  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  states,  with  the 
view  of  imposing  limits  to  an  incipient  tyranny, 
as  well  as  to  try  and  pass  sentence  upon  kings 
who  had  already  been  guilty  of  making  a  des- 
potic use  of  their  power.  And,  although  it  was 
usual  to  appeal  to  the  chief  pontiff,  or  to  the  em- 
peror, in  the  case  of  principalities,  which  admit- 
ted their  dependence  upon  the  empire,  still  ir 
was  considered  lawful  to  offer  armed  resistance ; 
bat  then  the  question  arose,  whether,  in  the 
event  of  constitutional  methods  being  insufficient, 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  could  be  justified  by 
a  zeal  for  justice.  The  affirmative  was  not ' 
without  its  supporters.  Amongst  those  whose  ' 
eloquence  and  acuteness  of  argument  rendered 
them  most  formidable,  were,  undoubtedly, 
George  Buchenan,-a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  in 
the  year  1569,  composed  his  book  'De  Jure 
Regni,'  which  he  published  ten  years  afterwards, 
and  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  who  in  1509  also  pub- 
lished his  work,  <  De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutions ' 
Another  production  was  also  much  spoken  of  by 
the  learned,  called  'Junius  Brutus,  or  Vindicia 
contra  Tynmnos,*  which  probably  first  saw  the 
light  in  1579,  and  was  attributed  by  many  to 
Theodore  Beza,  but  it  has  become  so  rare  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  1  have,  how- 
ever,  had  in  my  hands  a  French  book,  with  the 
following  title:  De  la  Puissance  legitime  du 
Prince  sur  le  Peuple,  et  du  Peufle  sur  le  Prince, 
par  Etienne  Junius  Bratus%  tradutt  en  Frangttis 
en  1581 :  which  would  appear  to  be  the  Junius 
Brutus  once  so  famous :  but  if  so,  it  would  not 
bow  be  considered  as  justifying  the  repute  in 
which  k  was  held  in  the  sixteenth  century— not 
being  any  way  comparable,  either  in  forte  of  ar- 
gument or  warmth  of  eloquence,  to  the  work  of 
Buchanan,  and  still  less  to  that  of  Mariana, 
The  writings  of  these  two  authors  are  in  fret, 


both  in  respect  of  their  scientific  amtigement, 
and  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed,  strictly 
philosophical  productions.  They  are  ornament- 
ed by  an  elegance  of  style  and  all  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  logic,  and  are  much  more  calculated 
to  seduce  the  intellect  and  persuade  the  will : 
whereas  the  French  work  above  alluded  to  is 
altogether  an  artificial,  theological  composition, 
and  though  not  inelegant,  speaks  rather  in  the 
language  of  the  schools  than  of  sectarian  enthu- 
siasm. There  were  many  works  of  a  similar 
nature  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  parti- 
cularly by  the  Huguenots :  for  these  I  refer  the 
reader  to  Hertius  and  other  authors,  who  have 
collected  them. 

"But  meanwhile  there  were  many  learned 
men  in  France  and  England  who  opposed  these 
doctrines  as  to  regicide.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  the  theological 
faculty  of  Paris  and  the  Parliament  became 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  reviving  the  ancient 
decrees  which  proscribed  all  doctrines  tending  to 
arm  parricidal  hands  against  the  lives  of  sove- 
reigns. The  States  General  in  1615  came  to  a 
similar  determination,  and  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  had,  five  years  previously,  prohibited  the 
teachers  of  his  order  from  saying  or  writing  any- 
thing directly  or  indirectly  leading  to  that  con- 
clusion. The  acts  of  the  States  General  in  1615 
also  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  regicides  had 
not  been  without  many  secret  friends.  The 
murder  of  Henry  in.  in  1569,  and  of  Henry  IV. 
in  1610 — the  frequent  conspiracies  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England — were  like- 
ly* to  occasion  great  terror;  nor  was  this  likely 
to  be  diminished  by  the  execution  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  in  1587,  against  whom  had 
been  especially  directed  those  works  of  Buchanan 
which  discussed  the  paramount  right  of  a  people 
to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  sove- 
reigns. The  practice  of  political  assassinations 
adopted  by  Philip  the  Second,  had  a  similar  fatal 
tendency.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
committed  by  order  of  Charles  IX.  in  1572,— 
the  murder  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  in  1588,  by  • 
direction  of  Henry  III.,— are  two  enormities, 
both  of  which  were  sought  to  be  justified  by  the 
same  principles  upon  which  the  reasoning  re- 
specting political  assassination  then  rested. 
These  dreadful  occurrences  are  conspicuous  and 
celebrated  in  history,  but  about  the  same  time 
there  were  many  other  massacres  occupying  no 
prominent  position  in  history,  which  were  de- 
fended by  the  same  arguments.  But  no  reason- 
ing can  lessen  their  iniquity  nor  render  less  atro- 
cious these  features  of  the  civil  wars  of  France. 
No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Catholics 
and  Huguenots.  Each  party  showed  a  similar 
blindness  in  holding  for  doctrine  that  the  end 
might  justify  the  ^means,  and  those  wise  men 
who  exerted  themselves  in  order  to  moderate 
the  beat  of  party,  were  soon  able  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  moral  impossibility  of  con- 
fining popular  fanaticism  within  any  just  limits." 

To  the  problem  which  all  ages  have  found 
so  difficult  of  solution— the  due  limits  of 
Church  and  State,  Forti  brings  few  additional 
meant  of  judgment  that  ate  either  new  or 
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striking.    We  therefore  pass  that  portion  of 
his  work,  and  close  our  extracts  here. 

The  style  of  Forti  i«  liable  to  the  charge 
of  diffuseness,  and  is  not  free  from  some  mi- 
nor blemishes.  But  the  work  is  a  posthu- 
mous publication,  and  never  received  any 
correction  from  the  author,  who  in  the  inter- 
val of  his  official  duties  dictated  it  to  bis 
amanuensis :  some  of  the  references  are  in- 
complete, and  some  entirely  wanting.  Still 
it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  volume  of  great 
merit,  useful  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
embodying  all  the  new  facts  supplied  by  the 
researches  of  Hugo,  Savigny,  Niebuhr,  Vico, 
and  Maj.  We  know  no  single  production  in 
the  English  or  any  foreign  language  which 
can  be  referred  to  as  supplying  the  same 
amount  of  information  upon  the  kindred  sub- 
jects of  Roman,  Barbarous,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Italian  law.  Npr,  in  order  to  acquire  it, 
is  it  necessary  to  wade  through  pages  of  dry 
and  uninteresting  reading:  the  style  is  en- 
gaging, and  the  method  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  at  once  amusing  and  perspicuous. 

The  great  work  of  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  Empire  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
same  ground,  but  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion, familiar  to  Jhe  jurist,  were  excluded  from 
the  consideration  of  that  consummate  writer. 
Indeed  the  quarter  from  which  he  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  would  at  the  present 
day  be  acknowledged  insufficient.     Heinec- 
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About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  church  of 
the  Mendicanti  at  Venice,  there  took  place  a 
rehearsal  of  sacred  music,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  celebrated  old  maestro  Por- 
pora.  Having  dispensed  blame  liberally, 
among  the  careless  and  laughing  girls  who 
surround  him  (the  members  of  those  'Scuole* 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  state, 
which  afterwards  portioned  tbem  for  marriage 
and  the  cloister),  be  has  roused  from  her  ab- 
stracted studies  a  slender  ill-dressed  child,  to 
receive  the  measured  praise  he  denies  to  the 
rest,  and  sing  at  his  command  the  *  Salve  Re- 
gina,'  with  the  finest  voice  that  ever  wakened 
the  cathedral  echoes.  '  Consuelo'  is  Madame 
Sand's  new  heroine :  at  this  commencement 
of  her  biography  scarce  fourteen  $  a  dark  plain 
child,  come  of  old  Spanish  blood ;  calm  as  the 
waters  of  the  lagunes,  active  as  the  gondolas 
which  skim  along  their  surface. 

Consuelo  supports  her  mother.  She  has 
for  playmate  the  young  plebeian  Anzoleto; 
protege  of  the  virtuoso  count  Zustiniani,  who 
destines  him  for  his  theatre  of  San  Samuele. 
This  is  a  youth  of  nineteen,  having  the  beauty 
peculiar  to  his  country,  endowed  with  great 
natural  powers  for  music,  but  rejected  for  a 
pupil  by  Porpora,  who  saw  in  his  eye  auda- 
city rather  than  firmness,  and  found  in  his 


cius  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  !  character  the  vanity  which  threatens,  like  a 
the   best   writer  of  elementary  books  with !  spring-tide,  to  sweep  away,  at  some  fatal  rise, 


whom  he  was  acquainted,  but  his  works,  how- 
ever excellent,  furnish  no  such  large  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  progress  of  jurispru- 
dence as  are  to  be  met  with  in  more  modern 
writers.  The  commentaries  of  Gaius,  dis- 
covered by  Niebuhr,  and  verified  by  Savigny, 
were,  when  Gibbon  wrote,  buried  amongst 
the  dusty  and  unauthenticated  parchments  of 
Verona.  The  interesting  treatise  *  De  Re 
publica?  of  the  Roman  orator,  which  extensive 
classical  reading  would  have  fully  enabled 
the  English  historian  to  appreciate,  lay  con 
founded  with  more  ignoble  and  equally  un 
identified  stores  in  the  Vatican.  Niebuhr 
had  not  thrown  light  upon  the  early  institu- 
tions and  constitutional  forms  of  the  Roman 
Republic :  Hugo  had  not  illustrated  the  pro- 
gress of  that  branch  of  the  civil  laws  which 
regulates  the  relations  of  private  individuals : 
and  Savigny  had  not  directed  the  energies  of 
his  powerful  and  luminous  mind  to  the  state 
of  jurisprudence  during  the  dark  ages.  But 
of  all  these  various  sources  of  information 
Forti  availed  himself,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  a  work  useful  to  hi?  pro- 
fession, interesting  to  literature,  creditable  to 
his  country,  and  honourable  to  his  memory. 


all  that  has  been  built  on  its  shore.  The  re- 
lation of  the  two  playmates  is  very  prettily 
sketched. 

"  He  (Anzoleto)  had  met  the  little  Spanish 
girl,  first  by  chance,  before  the  Madonna,  singing 
psalms  in  her  devotion ;  and  he,  for  the  pleasure 
of  exercising  his  voice,  had  saDg  wilh  her  fay 
starlight  through  entire  evenings ;  and  then  they 
had  met  again,  on  the  sands  of  the  Lido,  collect- 
ing shells :  he  to  eat  their  contents,  she  to  string 
them  for  sale  in  chaplets  and  ornaments:  and 
again,  they  had  met  at  church,  she  praying  to 
God  with  all  her  heart ;  be  gazing  at  the  fair 
ladies  with  all  his  eyes :  and  in  all  these  meet- 
ings, Consuelo  had  seemed  to  him  so  good,  and 
gentle,  and  obliging,  and  pay,  that  he  had  made 
himself  her  friend  and  inseparable  companion 
without  well  knowing  wherefore.  He  felt  friend- 
ship for  Consuelo,  and  being  of  a  country  and  a 
people  where  passions  rule  rather  than  attach- 
ments, he  found  for  this  friendship  no  name  but 
love.  Consuelo  accepted  this  mode  of  speaking, 
having  made  one  observation :  '  You  call  your* 
self  my  lover,  then  you  mean  to  marry  me  ?  and 
he  had  replied,  *  Certainly,  if  you  choose  it,  we 
will  be  married.'  It  was  thenceforward  a  settled 
thing.  Perhaps  to  A  nzoleto  it  was  a  sport,  while 
Consuelo  believed  in  him  with  the  most  entire 
faith  in  the  world.  ~  Then,  without  accounting  to 
himself  for  the  charm  which  drew  him  towards 
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Coomb;  saving  ytt  do  Mite  of  the  beautiful ; 
not  knowing  whether  she  was  fair  or  ugly ;  bun- 
self  enough  the  child  to  he  amused  with  her 
games  no  longer  of  his  age,  so  much  a  man  as  to 
respect  scrupulously  her  fourteen  years ;  he  led 
with  her  in  public,  on  the  marble  pavement  and 
eamals  of  Venice,  a  life  as  pure,  as  hidden,  almost 
as  poetical,  as  that  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  beneath 
the  palm-trees  of  the  desert  ThoughSbey  had 
a  liberty  as  absolute  and  more  dangerous,  no 
family,  no  vigilant  and  tender  mother  to  form 
them  to  virtue,  no  devoted  follower  to  seek  them 
at  night  and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold,  not 
even  a  doe  to  warn  them  of  danger,  they  made 
no  kind  of  fall.  They  traversed  the  lagunes  in 
an  open  boat  in  ail  weathers  and  at  all  hours 
without  oars  or  pilot:  they  wandered  over  the 
sands  without  watch  or  conductor,  or  care  of  the 
rising  tide.  They  sang  before  the  shrines,  raised 
beneath  vine-boughs  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
without  thought  of  the  advanced  hour,  or  want 
of  other  bed  tul  morning  than  the  white  flagstone, 
yet  warm  with  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  stop- 
ped before  the  theatre  of  Pulcinella,  and  followed 
with  passionate  attention  the  fantastic  drama  of 
the  fair  Corisanda,  queen  of  the  Marionettes, 
without  recollecting  the  absence  of  breakfast  and 
slight  chance  of  supper.  They  ga?e  themselves 
up  to  the  unruly  pastimes  of  the  Carnival,  haying 
lor  all  disguise  and  sole  ornament,  he  his  jacket 
turned  on  the  wrong  side,  she  a  large  knot  of 
riband  above  the  ear.  They  made  sumptuous 
repasts  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  or  the  steps  of 
a  palace,  with  sea  fruits/ or  stalks  of  raw  fennel, 
or  bark  of  eedra.  In  short,  they  led  a  free  and 
joyous  life,  with  no  more  perilous  caresses  or 
feelings  than  would  have  belonged  to  two  chil- 
dren of  like  size  and  age. '  Days  and  years  went 
on;  Anzoleto  bad  other  and  less  pure  loves; 
Cousuelo  did  not  guess  any  other  possible  than 
that  of  which  she  was  the  object ;  she  grew  to 
girlhood  without  believing  herself  obliged  to  more 
reserve  with  her  betrothed ;  he  saw  her  alter  and 
$row  tall,  feelinp  no  impatience,  and  desiring  no 
change,  in  this  intimacy  without  cloud,  without 
scruple,  without  mystery,  without  remorse." 

'  Anzoleto  has  gone  through  his  trial.  He 
fats  won  by  a  word  of  flattery  the  suffrages  of 
a  rival  who  may  prove  a  protectress,  the 
actress  Corilla,  toe  favourite  of  his  patron 
count  Zustiniani.  He  has  been  applauded  by 
all  his  auditory,  save  one,  and  Corilla  leads 
him,  before  the  silent  Porpora:  but  the  old 
.  man  denounces  his  faults,  and  dooms  while  he 
.  acknowledges  his  genius,  as  one  "steril  as  a 
sacred  fire  which  will  light  nothing."  He 
has  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  toe  com- 
pany has  separated. 

Anzoleto,  who  from  policy  bad  soothed  the 
actress  Corilla,  and  from  no  better  motive  also 
withdrawn  from  an  intrigue  that  might  injure 
him  with  the  count,  parts  from  her  on  her  pa- 
lace steps  at  one  in  the  morning.  It  is  the 
month  of  February;  the  shed  to  which  he  re- 
tires will  not  open  at  this  undue  hour ;  the 
pavement,  his  couch  so  often,  will  soil  the 
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unaccustomed  habit  be  wears.  Heated  with 
exertion,  shivering  with  the  night  air,  vexed 
and  weary,  be  wanders,  guided  by  chance, 
through  the  desolate  streets,  till  he  reaches 
one  of  those  small  '  places,9  called  in  Venice 
4  Corti,'  though  they  are,  in  fact,  not  court- 
yards, but  an  assemblage  of  poor  buildings 
opening  on  a  common  space:  sometimes  a 
passage,  sometimes  an  '  impasse,'  wretchedly 
inhabited.  He  has  instinctively  arrived  be- 
fore the  most  miserable  of  these,  and  raising 
his  eyes,  as  he  hears  his  own  name  softly 
spoken,  sees  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  terrace 
above,  the  figure  of  Consuelo.  Her  be  had 
forgotten  since  sunset :  during  those  hours  of 
self  love  and  ambition,  when  her  nobler  image 
would  have  been  uncongenial.  She  comes 
down  and  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  they 
ascend  on  tiptoe  the  tottering  stair  to  the 
terrace. 

u  l  What,  my  poor  friend,*  says  Anzoleto,  *  you 
have  waited  for  me  til*  now  ?'  '  Did  you  not  say 
you  would  come  to  give  me  an  account  of  your 
evening  ?  Tell  me  then,  whether  you  sang  well, 
whether  you  were  applauded,  whether  you  have 
obtained  an  engagement  V  'And  you,  my  kind 
Consuelo,'  said  Anzoleto,  suddenly  struck  with 
remorse,  as  he  saw  the  gentleness  and  confidence 
of  this  poor  girl, '  te)l«me,  too,  if  you  were  impa- 
tient at  my  long  absence;  if  you  are  not  fatigued 
with  waiting  for  me  thus ;  if  you  were  not  very 
cold  on  this  terrace ;  if  you  thought  of  supping ; 
if  you  are  not  offended  with  me,  for  coming  so 
late;  if  you  were  not  anxious;  if  you  accused 
me  V  *  Nothing  of  all  this,'  she  replied,  throwing 
her  arms  frankly  round  his  neck, '  if  1  was  impa- 
tient it  was  not  with  you ;  if  I  am  fatigued  or 
cold,  I  do  not  feel  it,  since  you  stand  there;  if  I 
have  supped,  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Did  I  accuse 
you?  ot  what  should  I  accuse  you?  Was  I 
anxious  ?  why  should  I  be  so  ?  Offended  with 
you?— never  I'  'You  are  an  angel,'  said  Anzo- 
leto, embracing  her.  *  Oh  my  Consolation,  all 
other  hearts  are  false  or  hard.   ' 

Anzoleto  is  feverish  from  excitement,  and 
shivering  with  the  cold,  but  it  wants  still  three 
hours  of  dawn,  and  his  own  hovel  will  not 
open  before.  He  begs  to  sit  a  few  moments 
sheltered  in  her  chamber.  It  is  contrary  to 
her  habits  to  admit  him  there  after  nightfall* 
She  offers  to  wrap  him  in  her  poor  worn  man- 
tilla, her  own  only  protection  against  the  in- 
clement air,  and  which  bad  once  served  to 
adorn  her  mother.  But  his  teeth  chatter,  he 
dreads  the  hoarseness  which  might  ruin  bis 
hopes,  and  so  she  leads  him  into  the  desolate 
room  with  the  half-effaced  fresco  ornaments 
on  its  plastered  walls.  When  he  murmurs, 
then,  that  he  would  give  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  half  an  hour,  and 
she  touches  his  hot  forehead  and  cold  hand, 
she  at  once  bids  him  lie  down,  and  covers 
him  with  the  blanket  which  had  been  her 
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mother's  shroud  till  the  boat  for  the  dead 
came  to  bear  her  away,  and  herself  returns  to 
the  terrace  to  tell  her  cbaplet  to  guard  him 
from  the  illness  she  fears.  This  is  a  beautiful 
scene,  with  fine  and  affecting  reference  to  the 
change  that  is  so  soon  to  follow. 

Count  Zustiniani,  weary  of  Corilla,  and 
anxious  to  replace  the  actress  by  a  superior 
singer  in  his  theatre  of  San  Samuele,  has  re- 
ceived Anzoleto'8  recommendation  of  Con- 
suelo: but  remembering  the  dark  thin  girl, 
whose  face  broke  the  charm  her  voice  wrought, 
he  objects  her  plainness  to  the  astonished  lover 
as  an  obstacle  not  to  be  vanquished.  We 
must  translate  a  portion  of  the  next  chapter. 
On  ConsueJo's  part  it  is  pure  and  true;  but 
that  a  young  man  of  life  and  habits,  and,  above 
all,  of  a  vain  and  restless  tendency  of  mind, 
such  as  Anzoleto'8,  should,  during  two  years, 
have  daily  shared  her  studies  and  visited  her 
garret,  without  knowing  whether  she  were 
fair  or  ugly,  seems,  we  will  not  say  very  ab- 
surd, but  at  least  very  unnatural.  Madame 
Sand  explains  the  anomaly  after  her  own 
fashion.  Living  unknown  in  Venice,  retired 
from  the  Scuole  wherein  her  poverty  and  fo- 
reign birth  made  her  an  intruder,  no  one  took 
the  trouble  of  observing  to  Anzoleto  the 
change  in  his  betrothed  5  and,  having  heard 
her  called  ugly  at  an  age  when  such  reproach 
had  no  sting,  now  that  criticism  was  silent,  he 
forgot  to  think  on  the  subject.  His  vanity 
baa  taken  another  direction ;  he  dreamed  of 
the  theatre  and  celebrity  there 5  and  had  no 
time  to  think  of  his  conquests.  Besides,  their 
manner  of  life  had  altered  since  their  early 
days.    We  may  stop  to  observe  the  change. 

Anzoleto  was  right  to  say  that  the  name  she 
bore  was  a  beautiful  one :  it  signified  "  conso- 
lation ;"  and  when  her  mother's  health  failed 
— the  mother  who  had  been  in  her  childhood 
so  imperious,  and  was  grown  so  despairing, 
and  was  no  longer  able  to  sing  in  the  cafes  at 
evening,  her  guitar  in  her  hand  and  the 
wooden  tray  to  receive  coin  before  her— the 
fretful  old  woman  retired  for  ever  to  her 
miserable  bed  in  the  most  miserable  garret  in 
the  Cdrte  Mine  Hi ;  and  Consuelo,  that  she 
might  never  quit  her,  changed  her -own  habits 
totally.  She  abandoned  all  the  joys  of  her 
wanderings,  her  liberty,  her  very  love.  An- 
zoleto was  indignant,  but  reproached  in  vain  ; 
so  he  resolved  to  forget  her,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. He  attempted  to  lead  a  less  regular 
life,  and  it  pleased  him  for  a  time.  But  he 
found  that  his  health  and  comfort  suffered, 
and,  saved  from  this  even  by  his  egotism,  he 
tried  solitude  and  study.  Then  be  found 
Consuelo  necessary  to  his  talent  as  well  as  to 
his  happiness,  so  he  returned  to  share  her  se- 
dentary life,  and,  though  such  devotedness 


was  in  no  part  of  his  character  or  disposition, 
even  her  care  of  the  dying  woman.  All  these 
changes  are  exquisitely  marked :  the  poverty 
of  his  nature  being,  through  them  all,  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  wealth  of  hers.  In  the  last  mo* 
ments  of  the  mother,  they  swore  never  to 
leave  each  other.  Yes,  Anzoleto  had  pro- 
mised this,  and  with  a  serious  emotion  he  had 
never  known  before.  For  he  is  conscious  of 
Consuelo's  merit,  though  he  cannot  do  it  en- 
tire justice ;  he  has  an  affection  for  her,  an 
affection  which  is  a  habit ;  above  all  there  has 
been  connected  in  his  mind  with  her  a  hope 
of  an  association  of  interests,  which  in  time, 
he  has  felt,  would  be  brilliant  and  profitable. 
Hence  the  pledge  that  they  should  never  part ; 
hence  the  application  we  have  described  to 
Zustiniani.  This  had  been  made  unknown 
to  her :  foresight  was  not  one  of  the  qualities* 
of  Consuelo :  and  now  the  objection  as  to  her 
appearance,  which,  if  true,  was  insuperable, 
struck  him  with  consternation. 

"  *  Why  do  you  look  at  me  thus  ?'  said  Con* 
suelo,  seeing  him  enter  her  chamber  and  contem- 
plate her  with  a  strange  air,  without  speaking  a 
word.  *  One  would  think  you  had  never  seen 
me,'  *  It  is  true,  Consuelo,'  he  answered, *  true* 
that  I  never  saw  you.'  '  Is  your  brain  turned  V 
she  said.  'I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.' 
'  Good  heaven,  I  believe  you,'  exclaimed  Anzo- 
leto, '  I  have  a  great  black  spot  there,  through 
which  I  cannot  see  you.'  '  Mercy,  you  are  ifiV 
'  No,  dear  girl,  be  calm ;  let  us  try  to  see  dearly. 
Tell  me,  Consuelo,  do  yon  think  me  handsome  V 
'  Certainly,  since  I  love  you.'  *  And  supposing 
you  did  not  love  me,  how  should  I  appear  to  yon 
then  ?'  « How  can  I  tell  V  '  When  you  look  at 
other  men,  do  you  know  whether  they  are  hand- 
some or  uglv  r  *  Yes,  but  I  think  yon  hand- 
somer than  the  handsomest.'  '  But  is  it  because 
I  am  so,  or  because  yon  love  me?'  '  I  dare  say, 
both ;  besides,  every  one  says  you  are  handsome, 
and  you  know  it  well ;  but  what  does  that  sig-  ' 
nify  V  '  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  would  love 
me  even  if  I  were  hideous  V  '  I  probably  should 
not  perceive  it.'  *  You  think,  then,  that  one  may 
love  an  ugly  person  ?'  '  Why  not,  since  you  love 
me?'  'You  art%  then,  ugly,  Consuelo f  really, 
truly,  tell  me,  answer  me,  you  are  uyly  then  V 
' 1  was  always  told  so ;  do  you  not  see  it  V  *  No, 
no,  truly  I  do  not.'  *  In  that  case  I  think  jnyself 
handsome  enough,  and  I  am  very  happy.'  *  See, 
at  this  moment,  Consuelo,  when  you  look  at  me 
with  that  look,  so  kind,  so  natural,  so  fond,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  more  beautiful  than 
Corilla.  But  I  would  know  whether  this  be  the 
effect  of  an  illosion  or  of  truth.  I  know  your 
countenance,  that  it  is  gentle  and  pleases  me; 
that  it  calms  me  when  I  am  angry ;  makes  me 
gay  when  I  am  sad ;  rouses  me  when  I  am  dis- 
couraged ;  but  I  do  not  know  your  features :  your 
features,  Consuelo:  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
be  ugly.'  'But  what  does  that  signify  to  you, 
once  more  V  '  I  must  know  it ;  tell  me,  can  one 
love  an  ugly  woman?'  'You  loved  my  poor 
mother  who  had  become  a  spectre,  and  I  loved 
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her  so  dearly.'    '  And  you  thought  her  ugly  V 
•  No,  and  you  V    •  I  did  not  think  of  it.'    ' But, 


any- 

thing  else  I1  '  It  might  he  friendship.'  'Yes,  it 
might  be  friendship/rejoined  Consuelo.  and  she 
stopped  surprised,  and  gazed  attentively  at  An- 
zoleto, and  he,  sinking  into  a  mournful  reverie, 
asked  himself  positively  for  the  first  time,  whe- 
ther he  felt  love  or  friendship  for  Consuelo, 
whether,  the  calm  of  bis  feelings  and  his  conduct 
was  the  result  of  respect  or  indifference.  For  the 
first  time  he  gazed  at  the  young  girl  with  the  eye 
of  a  young  man  examining  with  a  spirit  of  ana- 
lysis  not  quite  free  from  agitation,  the  forehead, 
the  eyes,  the  figure,  all  the  details,  of  which  be 
as  yet  knew  but  the  ideal  ensemble :  seeming  as 
if  veiled  in  his  own  thought.  For  the  first  time 
also,  Consuelo,  abashed,  shrank  beneath  her 
friend's  gaze,  the  blood  mounted  to  her  cheek, 
her  heart  beat  violently,  she  turned  away  her 
eyes,  unable  to  bear  those  of  Anzoleto.  At  last, 
as  he  still  kept  silence  and  she  no  longer  dared  to 
break  it,  an  inexpressible  anguish  took  possession 
of  her.  The  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  hiding  her  nice  in  her  hands,  she  said, '  I 
see  it  all;  you  are  come  to  tell  me  that  you  will 
■ot  have  me  for  your  friend  any  longer.'  « N0f 
no;  I  did  not  say  so ;  I  do  not  say  that/ exclaimed 
Anzoleto,  startled  by  tears  which  he  caused  to 
flow  for  the  first  time." 

He  consoles  her. 

"  *  But  why,'  said  Consuelo,  grown  again  pale 
and  cast  dowu  in  an  instant,  *  are  you  so  anxious 
to-day  to  think  me  beautiful  ?'  *  Would  you  not 
wish  to  be  so,  dear  Consuelo  V  *  Yes,  for  you.' 
'  And  for  others  V    '  I  do  not  care.' " 

He  explains  to  her  the  cause  of  his  anxie- 
ty, and  is  astonished,  when  Consuelo,  tran- 
Sillized  by  degrees,  receives  the  news  with  a 
of  laughter. 

" '  Listen,9  said  she  to  him,  smiling.  '  I  must 
tranquillize  you  a  little ;  I  never  was  a  coquette : 
not  being  handsome,  I  will  not  be  ridiculous : 
but  as  to  ugly,  I  am  not  so  any  longer/  '  Really 
you  have  been  told  so  ?  Who  told  you  this, 
Consuelo  V  c  First,  my  mother,  who  never  tor- 
mented herself  on  the  subject.  I  have  heard 
her  say  often  that  it  would  pass  away,  that  she 
was  much  plainer  in  her  childhood ;  and  many 
persons  who  knew  her,  have  told  me  that  at 
twenty  she  was  the  fairest  girl  in  Burgos.  You 
know  that  when  by  chance  any  one  glanced  at 
her  in  the  cafes'  where  she  sang,  they  said  that 
woman  must  have  been  very  handsome.  Do 
you  see,  dear  friend  ?  Beauty  is  thus  when  one 
is  poor ;  it  is  but  a  moment  One  is  not  yet 
beautiful,  and  then,  directly,  one  is  so  no  longer. 
I  shall  be  so,  perhaps,  who  knows  1  If  I  can 
avoid  fatiguing  myself  too  much,  and  have 
sleep,  and  not  suffer  from  hunger  too  often,  we 
.  shall  never  part.  I  shall  be  rich  soon,  and  you 
shall  want  nothing.' " 


They  continue  their  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Consuelo  repeats  to  him  the  judg- 
ment she  has  heard  pronounced  on  her  by 
several  persons,  among  the  rest  by  the  Ab- 
bess of  Santa  Chiara,  who  had  said  she  re- 
sembled a  portrait  of  St.  Cecilia. 

"  <  And  what  did  the  sister  reply  V  asked  An- 
zoleto. '  The  nun  answered,  "  It  in  true ;"  and 
I  went  directly  to  this  church  and  looked  at  the 
St.  Cecilia,  which  is  by  a  great  master,  and  it 
beautiful,  very  beautiful.'  'And  resembles 
you  V  .  *  Yes,  a  little.'  '  And  you  never  told  me 
this V  •  I  did  not  think  of  it  till  now.'  ' Dear 
Consuelo,  you  are  then  beautiful  ?'  ( I  think 
not,  but  I  am  no  longer  so  ugly  as  they  used  to 
call  me.  What  is  certain  is,  that  I  am  no  longer 
told  so ;  but  this  is  perhaps  because  they  im- 
agine it  would  annoy  me  now.'  *  Come,  Coo> 
suelina,lookat  me.  First  you  have  the  finest 
eyes  in  the  world.'  'But  the  mouth  is  large,' 
said  Consuelo,  laughing,  and  taking  up  a  litde 
piece  of  a  broken  mirror  which  served  her  for 
Psyche.  'It  is  not  small,  but  what  beautiful 
teeth,'  said  Anzoleto:  'they  are  of  fine  pearl, 
and  you  show  them  all  when  you  laugh.' 
1  Then  you  must  say  something  to  make  me 
laugh  when  we  are  in  the  Count's  presence.9 
'You  have  magnificent  hair,  Consuelo.'  'Oh 
yes,  that  I  have,  will  you  see  it  ?'  and  undoing 
the  pins  which  confined  them,  she  let  fall  to  the 
ground  a  profusion  of  black  tresses,  in  which 
the  sun  shown  as  in  a  mirror.  '  And  your  chest 
is  broad  and  your  waist  slight,  and  your  shoul- 
ders, oh,  very  beautiful,  Consuelo !  Why  do 
you  hide  them  thus  ?  I  ask  to  see  only  what 
you  must  show  the  public'  '  My  foot  is  small 
enough,'  said  Consuelo,  to  turn  the  conversation, 
showing  a  true  little  Andalusian  foot,  a  beauty 
almost  unknown  in  Venice.  'The  hand  is 
charming  too,'  said  Anzoleto,  kissing,  for"  the 
first  time,  the  hand  he  had  till  now  grasped 
amicably  as  that  of  a  comrade.  '  Let  me  see  youi 
arms.'  *  You  have  seen  them  a  hundred  times,' 
saidshe,  drawing  off  her  mittens." 

They  part.  The  time  for  her  exhibition 
Before  Zustiniani  succeeds  and  passes.  She 
has  gone  through  her  trial  in  presence  of  her 
judges ;  she  has  sung  with  that  pure,'  grand, 
victorious  accent,  which,  according  to  Ma- 
dame Sand,  can  only  be  heard  where  there 
is  a  fine  understanding  joined  to  a  noble 
heart.  She  has  thrown  herself  in  return  for 
his  praise  into  the  arms  of  old  Porpora,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  bread  he  has  given  her 
during  ten  years.  Her  engagement  is  to  be 
signed  on  the  morrow. 

Then  there  comes  again  upon  the  scene 
the  selfishness  of  Anzoleto.  She  is  to  be 
engaged,  and  without  him.  His  trial  is  yet 
to  come.  He  feels  and  says  he  is  forgotten. 
Made  aware  of  the  omission  which  she  had 
never  thought  of,  simply  because  she  never 
thought  their  separation  possible,  Consuelo 
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tears  the  splendid  conditions  of  the  engage- 
ment which  concerned  herself  only,  and 
writes  her  acquiescence  to  appear  only  with 
Anzoleto,  on  such  conditions  as  Zustiniani 
shall  make  when  their  strength  shall  have 
been  tried.  The  hour  approaches.  But  still 
preferring  intrigue  to  the  severer  study  she 
recommends,  Anzoleto  passes  his  days  in  visits 
to  his  judges  and  the  boudoir  of  Corilla. 
Nay,  he  becomes  the  lover  of  the  artful 
actress,  to  silence  her  opposition ;  listens  to 
her  calumnies  on  the  subject  of  Consuelo ; 
and  has  even  the  baseness,  thinking  it  virtue, 
to  persuade  her  of  her  rival's  inferiority,  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  his  dominion  long 
enough  to  prevent  her  doing  injury  to  him- 
sell;  or,  be  would  add,  Consuelo. 

The  influence  of  Corilla  now  appears :  re- 
venging itself  on  the  rival  she  detests,  and  the 
lover  she  would  retain.  She  pities  Anzoleto; 
she  cannot  but  deplore  the  hard  fate  of  his  tal- 
ents, so  eclipsed  by  the  success  of  those  of 
Consuelo.  He  returns  to  his  home  with  envy 
and  jealousy  in  his  heart.  He  recollects  that 
for  the  first  time  he  has  left  Consuelo  to  return 
from  the  Count's  banquet  alone,  or  perhaps  ac- 
companied by  this  dangerous  protector,  who  no 
longer  thinks  her,  alas !  ill-favoured  :  presents 
from  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  rejected, 
while  decided  attentions  from  him  were  un- 
noticed till  now.  Everything  increases  the 
two  jealousies  of  poor  Consuelo  disputing  em- 
pire in  the  young  man's  mind :  of  her  triumph 
which  has  made  his  own  success  seem  pale, 
and  of  Zustiniani  as  her  lover.  His  studies 
necessary  to  success  are  more  than  ever  disre- 
garded. All  he  can  do  is,  to  remain  passion- 
ately undecided  between  two  resolves,  to  bear 
her  from  the  Count  and  from  Venice,  and  self- 
ishly seek  fortune  with  her  elsewhere,  or,  as 
selfishly  abandon  her  to  her  fete,  and  go  where 
her  successes  would  no  longer  dim  his  own. 
Corilla  adds  fuel  to  the  flame ;  and,  sure  that 
repeated  failures  will  disgust  him  of  Venice 
and  Consuelo,  while  she  withholds  him  from 
the  needful  study  she  still  encourages  him  to 
continue  his  trials  in  the  theatre. 

The  characters  of  the  three  chief  persons 
are,  at  this  point  of  the  tale,  inimitably  por- 
trayed by  Madame  Sand.  Anzoleto,  who  still 
again  and  again  returns  to  Consuelo,  only  be- 
cause he  feels  the  impossibility  of  prolonging 
his  absence,  without  too  much  pain  to  himself: 
Consuelo,  the  confiding  girl,  now  anxious 
ever,  but  for  an  instant  never  suspicious  :  and 
the  noble  old  man  Porpora,  whom  the  harsh 
contact  of  the  world  has  roughened  on  the 
outside,  but  left  all  warm  and  tender  within. 

Following  Corilla's  advice,  and  disdaining 
Consueto's  instructions,  Anzoleto,  at  the 
fourth  appearance,  has  heard  a  few  hisses  rise, 


and  wild  with  rage  and  disappointment,  rushes 
from  the  theatre  to  Corilla's  house,  determined 
to  fly  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We 
must  auote  the  next  scene.  The  evening  of 
the  third  day  since  his.  disappearance  has  bee* 
passed,  and  Consuelo  is  in  vain  expectation 
and  mortal  anguish.  She  wraps  herself  at  last 
in  a  thick  cloak,  and  seeks  the  house  assigned 
to  Anzoleto  by  the  Count  as  a  more  fitting 
residence,  till  his  success  shall  have  been  de- 
termined. She  foils  to  find  him :  he  rarely 
spent  the  night  there,  she  is  told.  Still  un- 
suspecting, she  turns  away  to  seek  him  in 
some  of  his  former  haunts,  and  finds  herself  op* 
posite  the  old  maestro  Porpora. 

" '  Consuelo,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, '  it  is  use* 
less  to  hide  your  features,  I  heard  your  voice,  and 
cannot  mistake  it.  What  are  you  come  to  do 
here  at  this  hour,  poor  child,  and  whom  do  you 
look  for  in  this  house  V  '  I  seek  my  betrothed/ 
replied  Consuelo,  batching  the  arm  of  her  master, 
4  and  I  know  not  why  I  should  blush  to  own  it  to 
my  best  friend.  You  blame  my  attachment,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.  I  am  anxious. 
Since  the  day  before  yesterday  at  the  theatre  I 
have  not  seen  Anzoleto.  I  fear  he  may  be  ill/ 
<  He,'  said  the  Professor,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
—'come  with  me,  poor  ^irf;  we  must  talk  To- 
gether: and  since  you  decide  at  last  on  opening 
your  heart  to  me,  mine  must  be  laid  open  also. 
Give  me  your  arm,  we  will  talk  as  we  go  on. 
Listen,  Consuelo,  and  mark  well  what"  I  say  to 
you.  You  cannot,  you  must  not  be  the  wire  of 
this  young  man ;  I  forbid  you  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God  who  gave  me  for  you  the  heart  of  a 
father.'  *  Oh,  my  master,'  she  replied,  sorrow* 
fully,  'ask  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  not  that  of  my 
love.'  '  I  do  not  ask,  I  exact  it,'  replied  Porpora, 
firmly;  'your  lover  is  accursed:  he  will  causa 
your  torment  and  your  shame  if  you  do  not  re* 
notroce  him  now.'  'Bear  master,'  she  replied, 
with  a  sad  caressing  smile,  'you  have  tola  me 
this  very  often,  and  I  have  vainly  tried  to  obey 
you :  you  hate  the  poor  youth  because  you  do  not 
know  him,  you  will  abjure  your  prejudices.' 

'  Consuelo/  said  the  maestro  more  forcibly,  '  I 
have  till  now  made  vain  objections,  and  issued 
useless  commands:  I  know  it  I  spoke  as  an  artist 
to  an  artist,  for  in  him  I  saw  the  artist  only. 
But  I  speak  now  as  a  man,  and  of  a  man,  and 
as  to  a  woman :  that  woman  has  ill  placed  her 
love,  that  man  is  unworthy  of  it:  he  who  tells 
you  so  is  certain.'  '  Oh,  God !  Anzoleto  unwor- 
thy !  my  friend,  my  protector,  my  brother !  yon 
do  not  know  what  his  support  and  respect  have 
been  ever  since  I  came  into  the  world.'  And 
Consuelo  told  the  details  of  her  life  and  her  love, 
which  was  one  and  the  same  story.  Porpora  was 
affected  but  not  shaken.  '  In  all  this,' said  he, '  I 
see  your  innocence,  your  fidelity,  your  virtue,  and 
in  him  the  need  of  your  society,  and  your  instruc- 
tion, to  which,  whatever  you  may  think,  he  owes 
the  little  he  has  learned  and  the  little  he  is  worth ; 
but  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  pure  lover  is  the 
discarded  of  the  frailest  of  Venice.'  '  Beware  of 
what  you  say,'  replied  Consuelo,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
'I  am  accustomed  to  believe  in  you  as  in  Heaven, 
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0  my  master;  but  in  what  concerns  Anaoieto,  I 
close  to  you  mine  ears  and  my  heart  Let  me 
quit  yoa,'  she  added,  striving  to  unlink  her  arm 
from  that  of  the  Professor.    '  Yoa  destroy  me.9 

*  I  will  destroy  your  unhappy  passion,  and  by 
troth  I  will  restore  yon  to  life,  he  replied,  press- 
ing the  child's  arm  against  his  generous  and  in- 
dignant  breast.  4I  know  1  mm  rough  and  rude, 
Consaelo ;  I  hare  not  learned  to  be  otherwise ; 
and  it  was  for  this  I  retarded  as  Ion?  as  I  could 
the  blow  I  was  to  deal  to  you.  I  had  hoped  that 
your  eyes  would  open ;  that  you  would  compre- 
hend what  was  passing  round  you ;  but,  in  place 
of  being  enlightened,  you  cast  yourself  into  the 
abyss  like  the  blind.  I  will  not  let  you  fall :  you 
are  the  sole  being  I  have  esteemed  during  ten 
years :  it  must  not  be  that  you  shall  perish ;  no, 
it  must  not*  *  '  But,  my  friend,  I  am  in  no  dan- 
ger. Do  you  think  I  speak  falsely  when  Iswear 
to  you  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  I  have  respected 
the  oath  sworn  by  the  mother's  deathbed  ?  Anzo- 
leto  respects  it  also.  I  am  not  yet  his  wife,  there- 
fore nothing  to  him.'  '  Let  nim  say  the  word, 
you  will  be  all.'    '  My  mother  made  us  promise.' 

*  And  you  came  here  to-night  to  seek  the  man 
who  cannot  and  will  not  be  your  husband  V 
«  Who  says  this  V    «  Would  Corilla  permit  him  V 

*  What  has  he  in  common  with  Corilla  V  '  We 
axe  close  to  her  habitation :  you  sought  your  be- 
trothed, let  us  go  there  to  find  him/  '  No,  no ! 
a  thousand  times  no,'  replied  Consuelo,  stagger- 
ing as  she  stepped,  and  supporting  herself  against 
the  wall, '  do  not  kill  me  ere  I  have  lived !  Leave 
me  life,  0  my  master,  I  tell  you  I  shall  die.' 

1  You  must  drink  of  this  cup,'  said  the  inexorable 
old  man,  <I  perform  here  the  part  of  destiny. 
Having  caused  only  ingratitude  and  consequently 
sorrow  by  my  tenderness  and  mild  caution,! 
must  speak  the  truth  to  those  I  love.    It  is  the 

,  sole  good  which  can  issue  from  a  heart  dried  up 
x  and  petrified  by  its  own  suffering.  I  pity  you, 
my  poor  child,  in  having  no  gentler  friend  to  sup- 
port you  in  this  fatal  crisis ;  but  formed  as  I  am,  I 
must  light  as  by  the.  ray  of  the  lightning,  since 
I  cannot  vivify  as  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
Thus  then.  Consuelo,  let  there  be  between  us  no 
weakness !  Come  to  this  palace.  If  you  cannot 
walk  I  will  drag  you ;  if  you  feU,  I  will  carry  you. 
Old  Porpora  is  strong  still,  when  the  fire  of  divine 
anger  burns  in  his  heart.'  *  Mercy,  mercy !'  ex- 
claimed Consuelo,  grown  paler  than  death ;  '  let 
me  doubt  still.  Give  me  one  day  more,  only  one 
day,  to  believe  in  him ;  I  am  not  prepared  for  this 
torture.'  *  No,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,'  he  re- 
plied in  an  inflexible  tone ;  *  for  this  hour  which 
passes,  I  shall  not  find  again  to  place  the  truth 
before  your  eyes ;  and  this  day  which  you  de- 
mand, the  wretch  would  pront  by  to  bow  you 
again  beneath  the  yoke  of  his  falsehood.  You 
shall  come  with  me,  I  command  you.'  '  Well 
then,  yes,  I  will  go,'  said  Consuelo,  recovering 
her  strength  by  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling:  'I 
will  go  to  prove  your  injustice  and  his  faith ;  for 
you  deceive  yourself  unworthily,  and  you  would 
nave  me  deceived  along  with  you.  Go  then !  I 
follow  and  do  not  fear  you.' " 

He  conducts  her  to  his  own  home,  which 
joins  that  of  Gorilla,  and  where  a  small  ter- 
race commands,  uaknown-to  the  actress,  a 


view  of  her  apartment •  brilliantly  righted, 
and  open  to  admit  the  night  air.  She  per- 
ceives Anzoleto  beside  her  rival :  and  old 
Porpora,  who  has  held  her  fast  in  fear  of 
some  fatal  accident  from  her  unspeakable 
agony,  leads  her  down  stairs  to  his  own  ca- 
binet, and  closes  the  door  and  window, 
that  the  despair,  whose  explosion  he  fort* 
sees,  may  find  no  auditor.  The  scene 
which  follows  is  extremely  striking.  In 
the  light  which  old  Porpora's  manly  indig- 
nation throws  upon  the  character  and  hab- 
its of  Anzoleto,  we  see  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  remarkable  book. 

"But  no  explosion  took  place.  Consuelo  re- 
mained mute  and  stupefied.  Porpora  spoke  to 
her :  she  did  not  answer,  and  signed  to  him  with 
her  hand  not  to  question  her :  then  she  rose* 
drank,  glass  after  glass,  a  decanter  of  iced  water 
which  stood  on  the  harpsichord ;  walked  once 
or  twice  up  and  down  the  room;  and  returned  to 
seat  herself  opposite  her  master  without  speak- 
ing a  syllable.  The  austere  old  man  did  not 
guess  at  the  depth  of  her  suffering.  *  Well,'  he 
said,  *  did  I  deceive  you?  What  mean  you  t» 
do  now?'  A  painful  shiver  shook  the  statue, 
and  passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead, '  I  mean 
to  do  nothing  till  I  understand  what  has  happen- 
ed to  me.'  ( And  what  remains  to  be  understood  ? 

*  All ;  for  I  comprehend  nothing,  and  you  see  me 
occupied  in  seeking  the  cause  of  my  misfortune 
without  finding  wherewithal  to  explain  it  to  me. 
What  have  I  done  to  Anzoleto,  that  he  should 
love  me  no  longer  ?  What  fotdt  had  I  com  mil- 
ted which  would  make  me  despicable  in  his 
eyes  ?  You,  you  cannot  tell  me,  since  I,  read- 
ing in  my  own  conscience,  find  no  key  to  the 
mystery  there.  Oh!  it  is  a  prodigy,  my  moth- 
er believed  in  the  power  of  philters;  this  Corilla 
is  then  a  magician/  *  Poor  child,'  said  the  maes- 
tro, ( there  is  truly  a  magician,  but  his  name  is 
Vanity ;  there  is  a  poison,  but  it  is  called  Envy. 
Corilla  has  poured  it  forth :  but  it  was  not  she 
who  prepared  this  soul  so  proper  to  receive  it ; 
the  venom  flowed  before  in  the  impure  veins  of 
Anzoleto;  a  dose  the  more  made  him  a  traitor 
from  the  deceiver  he  had  been,  and  faithless  from 
ungrateful.'     'What  envy?     What   vanity?' 

*  The  vanity  of  surpassing  every  one;  envy  of 
you  whom  he  could  not  surpass;  rage  since  you 
were  superior.'  '  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  a  man 
be  jealous  of  a  woman's  success,  a  lover  of  his 
love?  There  are  then  many  things  1  do  not 
know  and  cannot  comprehend.'  'You  never 
will  comprehend  them,  but  you  will  feel  their 
presence  through  every  hour  of  your  life.  You 
will  know  that  a  man  may  envy  a  woman's  me- 
rit, when  this  man  is  a  vain  artist ;  that  the  lover 
may  hate  the  successes  of  his  love,  when  the 
theatre  is  the  sphere  in  which  they  live.  It  is 
because  an  actor  is  not  a  man,  Consuelo,  but  a 
woman.  He  lives  only  on  his  distempered  vani- 
ty ;  he  thinks  only  of  satisfying  his  vanity ;  he 
toils  but  to  grow  drunk  with  vanity.  The  beau- 
ty of  a  woman  injures  him;  the  talent  of  a  wo- 
man effaces  or  disputes  his  own  ;  a  woman  is 
his  rival,  or  rather  he  is  the  female  rival  of  a 
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he  hM  rfi  the  HttkoBtt,  the  caprice, 
the  exigencies,  the  folly  of  a  coquette.  This  is 
the  chancier  of  actors  for  the  most  part.  There 
are  noble  exceptions :  but  so  rare  and  meritori- 
ous, that  we  shouid  bow  before  and  honour  them 
above  the  sagest  philosophers.  Anzoleto  is  no 
exception:  among  the  vain,  he  is  the  vainest; 
it  is  the  secret  of  his  conduct.9  •  The  vengeance 
is  incomprehensible,  the  means  are  inadequate. 
How  could  Corilla  compensate  for  his  failures  be- 
fore the  public  ?  Had  he  told  me  his  suffering, 
—oh,  there  needed  but  a  word !  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  understood  it ;  at  least  I  should  have 
pitied  it.  I  should  have  effaced  myself  to  make 
room  for  himJ  n 

Then  old  Porpora,  striving  to  strength- 
en since  he  cannot  console,  asks  if  she 
dares  affirm  she  loved  her  art  only  for  An- 
zoleto 1  Beautiful  and  true  is  her  answer : 
its  feelingfrom  the  depths  of  the  heart.  For 
as  we  have  shrunk  from  a  bitter,  we  hope 
partial,  side  of  truth  in  the  character  of 
Anzoleto,  this  better  and  purer  Consuelo  is 
to  teach  us,  that  there  is  seldom  self-love 
where  there  exists  real  power,  that  where 
there  is  deep  feeling,  there  is  no  vanity. 

With  her  we  are  to  rejoice  to  see  the 
human  feelings  supersede  those -even  of 
the  artist.  With  all  true  women,  perhaps, 
this  will  always  be.  Such  a  reasoner  as 
Anzoleto  might  probably  account  for  the 

Eeculiarity  of  female  talent,  more  striking 
ut  less  sustained  ;  when  more  powerful 
in  parts,  feebler  as  a  whole ;  more  acted 
on  by  external  circumstances,  yet  far  more 
beautiful  and  graceful :  a  contrast,  as  of 
the  sailing-vessel  which  obeys  the  winds, 
to  the  steamship  which  works  its  way 
against  them.  For  it  is  not  seldom,  even 
wiser  and  less  selfish  reasoners  will  be 
forced  to  admit,  that  woman,  though  tread- 
ing a  high  path,  can  tread  it  alone  1  She 
will  need  the  friend  and  companion,  if  not 
to  lean  upon,  at  least  to  tread  beside,  arm 
in  arm. 

Thus,  at  least,  is  it  with  Consuelo.  Her 
magic  rod  was  broken  when  the  flowers  which 
sprang  from  it  blackened.  She  had  never 
separated  in  her  mind  these  two  things :  her 
love  and  Anzoleto.  She  knew  not  how  there 
could  remain  to  her  a  power  to  prize  aught 
when  a  needful  part  of  her  being  was  gone. 
And  so  still  she  repeats  the  same  reply: 
"  Think  of  myself,  that  is  of  myself  alone,  of 
myself  without  hope,  without  affection !" 

She  hears  that  he  is  ill,  and  would  fly  to 
nurse  him ;  she  feels  that  Corilla,  whom  he 
is  to  accompany  to  Paris,  will  ruin  his  future 
prospects,  and  she  would  save  him  still.  But 
Porpora  informs  her  of  his  health  and  frowns 
her  to  silence.  She  is  to  play  a  comic  part : 
she  does  so,  is  applauded,  stoops  dizzily  to 
pick  up  the  wreaths  which  fall  at  her  feet, 


and  afterwards  feints  upon  the  flowers  mat 
have  been  showered  around  her.  At  this 
high  point  in  her  external  fortune,  her  thea- 
trical patron,  the  count  Zustiniani,  now  her 
passionate  admirer,  accompanies  her  in  his 
gondola  from  the  theatre  to  her  home,  and 
thinks  the  moment  come  to  urge  his  suit 
But  a  long  discourse  is  spoken  vainly,  and 
when,  its  eloquence  unanswered  and  unno-* 
ticed,  he  implores  a  reply :  "  To  what  must  I 
reply  1"  said  Consuelo,  rousing  herself  aa 
from  a  dream,  "  I  have  heard  nothing.'' 

"  The  gondola  arrived,  be  essayed  to  detain 
her  louger  to  obtain  a  word  of  encouragement 
4  Ah,  my  Lord  Count,'  said  she  coldly  and  gently, 
'  excuse  the  weakness  I  suffer.  I  did  not  listen 
sufficiently,  but  I  understand,  oh,  yes,  I  under- 
stand very  well.  I  ask  this  night  to  reflect,  to 
recover  from  my  agitation :  to-morrow,  yes,  to* 
morrow,  I  will  reply  without  evasion.*  'To* 
morrow,  dear  Consuelo,  that  is  a  century ;  but  I 
will  submit  if  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  at 
least  friendship*— *  Oh  yes,  you  have  reason  to 
hope,9  exclaimed  Consuelo,  in  a  strange  tone,  aa 
she  placed  her  foot  on  the  shore;  but  do  not  fol- 
low, she  said,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  'or 
there  is  none.'  Shame  and  indignation  had  re- 
stored her  strength,  but  a  febrile  and  nervous 
strength,  which  exhaled  itself  in  a  sardonic  and 
almost  fearful  laugh  as  she  ascended  the  stair. 
'  You  are  very  joyful,  Consuelo,'  said,  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  voice  which  almost  struck  her  to  the 
earth.  'I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.9 
'  Oh,  yes  I'  she  said,  seizing  the  arm  of  Anzoleto, 
and  ascending  rapidly  with  him  to  her  chamber, 
'  I  thank  you,  Anzoleto,  you  are  right  to  con- 
gratulate me,  I  am  really  joyful — oh !  quite  joy- 
ml.'  Anzoleto,  who  had  waited  for  her,  had 
already  lighted  the  lamp.  When  the  bine  rays 
fell  on  their  agitated  features  they  startled  each 
other.  (  We  are  very  happy,  are  we  not,  Anzo- 
leto,' said  she  in  a  harsh  voice,  contracting  her 
features  to  a  smile,  which  forced  a  torrent  of 
tears  down  her  cheeks, « What  do  yon  think  of 
our  happiness  ?'  « I  think,  Consuelo,'  he  replied 
with  a  bitter  smile, '  that  it  has  given  us  some 
trouble  to  subscribe  to  it,  but  that  we  shall  end 
by  growing  accustomed.'  ( You  appeared  to  me 
accustomed  to  Corilla's  boudoir.'  *  And  yon  to 
the  Count's  gondola.'  '  The  Count !  you  knew 
then  the  Counts  intentions,  Anzoleto !'  'It  was 
to  avoid  interfering  with  you,  dearest,  that  I 
discreetly  retreated.  '  Ah !  you  knew— and  this 
was  the  time  you  chose  to  desert  me.'  •  Did  I 
not  do  well  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied  ?  the  Count 
is  a  magnificent  lover,  and  the  poor  fallen  dtinU* 
ant  could  not,  I  think,  dispute  with  him.'  *  Por- 
pora was  right— you  are  an  infamous  man !  Go 
forth  from  hence — you  do  not  deserve  that  I 
should  justify  myself;  I  feel  I  should  be  sullied 
by  a  Tegret  of  yours.  Go,  I  tell  you.  But  know 
first  that  you  may  appear  at  San  Samuele  with 
Corilla:  never  more  will  my  mother's  daughter 
place  her  foot  on  those  ignoble  planks  which  are 
called  a  theatre.'  *  The  daughter  of  your  mother 
the  Zingara  will  then  play  the  great  lady  in 
Zustiniani's  villa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Brenta: 
it  is  a  happy  existence,  I  rejoice  at  it.'    *Oh! 
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my  inotfier/ said  Coiieuelo,  mining  towards  her 
bed*  and  casting  herself  on  her  nees,  her  face 
buried  in  the  blanket  which  had  served  the  Zin- 
gara  for  a  shroud.  "Anzoleto  was  affected  and 
startled  by  the  energy  of  her  grief,  and  the  ter- 
rible sobs  he  heard  snake  her  bosom.  Remorse 
struck  his  own,  he  approached  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  raise  her.  But  she  rose  ap  alone ;  and 
repulsing  him  with  savage  strength,  she  flung 
him  to  the  door,  exclaiming,  (Out  of  my  house! 
out  of  my  heart !  out  of  my  memory !  For  ever 
fcreweil  V  n 

On  the  morrow,  when  Ansoleto  returns, 
Gonsuelo  is  gone.  A  workman  is  installing 
himself  in  her  well-known  chamber ;  the  fur- 
niture, given  to  a  poor  femily,  is  for  sale  in 
the  court;  and  Porpora,  who  directed  her 
flight,  refuses  to  tell  whither.  Anzoleto  re- 
turns to  the  theatre  with  Corilk.  At  first 
the  public  hisses  them  in  momentary  memory 
of  Consuelo;  then,  as  is  its  wont,  forgets 
genius,  and  accepts  mediocrity.  It  is  all 
brought  admirably  before  us :  more  especially 
the  fine  characterisation  of  Anzoleto:  his 
good  never  real  good,  his  evil  not  all  evil. 
We  have  here  his  egotism  diverting  bis  sor- 
row ;  his  ignoble  dissipation  distracting  his 
thoughts ;  his  nights  passed  in  orgies  with 
wild  companions,  yet  still  the  memory  which 
comes  athwart  them  bringing  sobs  amid  laugh- 
ter, and  shining  like  a  pale  lamp  through  the 
darkness  when  his  gondola  been  him  before 
the  leaning  walls  and  faintly-lighted  chambers 
of  the  Corte  Minelli. 

The  succeeding  volumes,  for  the  work  is 
not  yet  concluded,  appear  to  us  to  sink  in 
value,  being  no  longer  that  story  of  the  poor 
singer,  with  its  simple  plot  and  strong  passion, 
which  we  have  thought  would  interest  our 
readers.  They  have  eloquent  pages  and 
graphic  descriptions  notwithstanding:  that, 
for  instance,  of  the  noble  German  family,  in 
which  Consuelo  becomes  an  inmate,  with  its 
inherent  prejudices  and  kindly  nature.  The 
humpbacked  Chanoiness,  with  her  fine  quali- 
ties obscured  by  the  daily  exercise  of  petty 
employments  and  the  undue  importance  of 
small  things;  the  hunting  brother,  absorbed 
in  the  morning's  chase  and  the  afternoon's  re- 
past ;  the  grave  chaplain,  pursuing  harmless 
intrigues  to  preserve  importance,  and  troubled 
with  the  care  of  his  digestion ;  the  fine  figure 
of  the  old  father,  who  has  bowed  his  intel- 
lect to  this  level ;  and  the  young  visionary, 
who  has  given  scope  to  his  imagination  till 
its  light  blinds  him,  and  the  rein  to  his  finer 
feelings  till  they  rise  to  madness.  All  these, 
too,  are  finely  set  within  the  frame  of  the 
dim  balls  of  the  feudal  castle.  The  meal 
ever  occupying  the  same  period ;  the  domes- 
tics ranged  round,  automatons  like  their  mas- 
tors;  storms  which  Count  Albert's  second- 


sight  had  predicted  hV  the  sflenee,f  cowing 
suddenly  to  shake  the  casements  and  howl  in 
the  forest :  these  are  effective  points  in  tlje 
tale. 

With  Count  Albert,  his  visions  and  his 
madness,  we  confess  that  we  have  little  sym- 
pathy, save  in  the  shape  of  pity  for  his  infir- 
mity. We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  * 
Madame  Sand  merely  intends  to  portray  in 
him  *  the  noble  mind  overthrown,  or  to  de- 
velope  gravely  by  his  means  the  doctrine  of 
the  Metempsychosis,  which  is  such  a  favourite 
crotchet  with  Pierre  Le  Roux,  joint-pro* 
prietorof  the  c  Revue  Independante'  in  which 
the  tale  appears.  If  we  met  him  in  our  pil- 
grimage, we  frankly  confess  that  we  should^ 
mourn  over  him  as  a  mere  maniac :  if  he  per- 
sisted in  deploring  his  ferocity  when  he  was 
Jean  Zitzka,  and  his  vengeance  when  he 
was  Wradieslaw,  and  in  abhorring  his  gay 
cousin,  the  caged  bird  of  this  prison,  because 
his  soul  once  inhabited  the  form  of  a  certain 
Ulrica. 

As  to  other  matters  in  this  sequel  of  the 
tale,  we  do  not  think  philanthropy  (for  we 
are  told  love  was  out  of  the  question)  a  iu£ 
ficient  power  to  have  urged  and  supported 
Consuelo  while  in  search  of  this  Albert,  who 
has  escaped  from,  his  home  during  his  insane 
fits.  Here,  through  cisterns  and  underground 
passages,  she  braves  the  danger  of  drowning ; 
looks  calmly  on  a  close  prospect  of  being 
buried  alive  by  an  idiot;  and,  arrived  at  Al- 
bert's cavern,  retains  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  reason  away  monomania.  Again,  in 
Albert's  sane  moments  he  seems  to  us  at  times 
almost  as  mad  as  in  his  insanity.  For  instance, 
in  his  theological  discussions,  in  his  disquisi- 
tions on  equality,  and  the  re-appearance  of 
the  soul  in  various  forms,  and  in  his  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  Satan  and  bis  rehabili- 
tation. Nor  do  we  at  all  understand  how 
Consuelo,  being  of  sane  and  strong  mind, 
and  not  feverish  just  then,  should,  merely  be- 
cause a  young  man  plays  remarkably  well  on 
the  violin  and  in  a  cavern,  yield  to  such  aber- 
rations, even  momentary,  as  Madame  Sand 
describes.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  nature,  above 
all,  not  in  German  nature,  that  the  old  noble 
should  discard  all  kinds  of  cherished  preju- 
dices to  pray  the  fatherless  and  wandering 
actress  to  be  his  son's  bride.  Yet  at  this  point 
of  the  tale  the  frank  retrospect  of  her  life  is 
given  charmingly. 

Anzoleto's  return  to  her  after  resenting  the 
insult  of  the  patrician  Zustiniani,  is  extremely 
good.  Strong  while  he  is  so ;  meeting  coldly, 
and  with  contempt,  bis  efforts  then  to  harm 
her  in  the  eyes  of  others  $ — she  is  not  proof 
against  sorrow.  Her  strength  fails  while  they 
sing  the  sirs  of  their  childhood  with   the 
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voice*  of  their  youth;  she  stifles  a  cry,  and 
bursts  into  tears.  But  her  subsequent  flight 
from  her  two  lovers  is"  not  at  all  well  ima- 
gined; nor  are  we  much  interested  in  the 
musician  with  wbom  she  and  ourselves  be- 
come acquainted  on  this  journey  (even  though 
his  name  be  Joseph  Haydn) ;  and  when  they 
are  received  by  the  mysterious  man,  we 
should  like  something  more  probable,  and 
therefore  more  affecting,  than  her  discovery 
that  a  certain  vehicle  has  a  false  back,  receiv- 
ing light  and  air  from  above,  wherein,  by 
means  of  a  crevice  she  enlarges  with  her  dag- 
ear,  she  discover  a  man  gagged,  bound,  and 
bleeding,  in  what  we  can  conceive  to  be  no 
other  than  a  most  disagreeable  position. 

As  a  whole,  in  short,  from  the  time  it  quits 
Venice,  the  story  is  ill-framed,  and  in  most 
respects  inferior  to  the  earlier  passages,  whose 
spirit  and  some  oi  whose  detail  we  have  set 
before  the  reader.  In  its  unfinished  state,  it 
would  be  scarcely  just  to  make  further  ex- 
ception. We  must  only  remark  that  the 
philosophical  devagations  of  the  somewhat 
preposterous  Count  Albert,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  perforce  considered  true  philosophy,  but 
rather  to  be  treated,  if  the  reader  so  pleases, 
as  in  the^  mouth  of  a  veritable  roadman,  and 
a  portion  of  the  madman's  part.  We  desired 
to  communicate  to  our  readers  some  of  the 
pleasure  this  tale  bad  given  us,  because  its 
genius  certainly  appears  far  less  in  fever-fits 
than  is  the  wont  with  other  works  from  the 
same  hand :  its  strength  is  steadier,  clearer, 
calmer,  and  more  collected. 


A&T.VI1I. — Rede  eeiner  Majtstat  dee  Kdnigs 
Friedrich  August  van  Sachsen  durch  Is- 
trien,  Dalmatien,  und  Montenegro^  im 
Fruhjahr  1838.  (Journey  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  through  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, in  the  Spring  of  1838).  Dresden. 
1842. 

Tub  short  volume  thus  headed  is  a  German 
condensation,  by  Baron  von  Gutschmid,  of  an 
Italian  work  written  by  Dr.  Bartolemeo  Biaso- 
letto,  a  botanist,  who  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  journey.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  the  observation  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  several  countries  through  which  the 
travellers  passed,  and  the  description  of  the 
Italian  doctor  was  essentially  a  scientific  one. 
The  German  adapter,  conceiving  that  there 
was  much  in  the  narrative  that  might  interest 
the  general  reader,  by  giving  him  an  insight 
into  parts  of  Europe  but  seldom  explored,  has 


omitted  these  portions  that  are  merely  bota- 
nical, translated  the  rest,  and  elucidated  it  by 
annotations. 

The  steamer  in  which  the  king  travelled 
started  from  Trieste,  coasted  round  Istria, 
stopped  at  several  places  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
little  town  of  Budua.  Thenoe  the  travellers 
returned  to  Trieste,  taking  in  their  way  se- 
veral places,  chiefly  inland,  which  they  had 
missed  in  their  journey  southward.  Though 
the  book  has  been  cleared  of  its  scientific 
part  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  one 
fault  in  it  has  not  been  remedied,  and  that  is, 
that  it  does  not  so  much  give  a  full  account  of 
the  places  visited,  as  of  the  reception  which 
the  lung  met  Hie  journeyof  his  majesty  of 
Saxony  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  was  questionless  a  very  laudable  one; 
but  still,  as  we  are  not  Saxon  subjects,  we  must 
not  be  blamed  that  our  hearts  do  not  beat 
particularly  high  at  the  many  very  high  com- 
pliments that  were  paid.  At  Dresden  doubt- 
less the  case  is  different. 

The  most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  is  the 
description  of  the  lung's  visit  to  the  patriarchal 
region  of  Montenegro :  a  visit  which  at  the 
time  occasioned  some  sensation  in  the  political 
world,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  wild  inha- 
bitants had  been  led  to  a  sense  of  their  own  im* 
portance,  and  that  the  pride  occasioned  by  the 
condescension  of  royalty  had  caused  that  op- 
position to  the  Austrian  troops,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  border-warfare  of  August,  1888. 
Montenegro  is  one  of  those  places  of  doubtful 
independence,  which,  though  not  recognized 
by  any  power,  is  virtually  free  of  all,  and  en- 
tirely governed  by  its  own  laws  and  patri- 
archal institutions.  It  is  the  north-western 
part  of  the  old  Servian  dominion,  which  on 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Leopold  IL  and  the  Forte,  in  1791,  was  ceded 
to  the  pachalic  of  Scutari.  By  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  their  country,  and  the  talent  of 
their  chiefs,  the  inhabitants)  who  in  1638  were 
estimated  at  no  more  than  107,000  souls,  have 
been  enabled  to  resist  their  nominal  rulers : 
their  constant  endeavour  being  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  which,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  was  imposed  to  provide  the 
sultan  with  shoes.  They  are  a  bold,  hardy 
people,  chiefly  addicted  to  a  pastoral  life,  not- 
ed for  their  hospitality  and  for  the  inviolabili- 
ty of  their  word,  and  imbued  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable border-hatred  against  the  Turks. 
Their  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called 
'Nabjas,'  and  each  of  these  into  communi- 
ties. Twelve  captains  are  distributed  among 
the  nabjas,  and  the  whole  are  under  a  *  VJha- 
dika,'  or  governor.    The  present  Vladika  is 
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aimed  Peter  Petrovkh,  and  w  a  young  bish- 
op aged  about  thirty-two,  who  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  poet  in  bis  own  language.  It  was 
to  the  pride  of  this  governor  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to 
Montenegro,  and  consequently  for  the  account 
which  Baron  Gutschmid  has  been  kind  enough 
to  furnish.  The  magistrates  of  Cattaro,  when 
the  King  was  in  their  town,  sent  to  their 
neighbour  the  Vladika  to  inform  him  of  the 
fact.  At  first  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Cat- 
taro, but  he  afterwards  resolved  to  meet  the 
king  on  the  borders  of  his  own  dominions. 
The  meeting  between  the  two  potentates  we 
extract  from  Baron*Gutschmid's  work.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Dr.  Btasoletto  speaks. 

44  The  higher  we  went,  the  view  of  the  canal 
of  Cattaro,  which  we  left  behind  us,  became 
more  beautiful.  Further  towards  the  mountains 
the  path  grew  more  difficult,  and  we  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  canal,'  while  the  continuous 
mountain-region  made  almost  a  melancholy  im- 
pression upon  us,  as  we  met  with  shapeless  mass- 
es of  stone,  threatening  rocks,  and  steep  heights, 
seldom  enlivened  by  a  scanty  speck  of  land  or  a 
tree.  Suddenly  a  broad  and  beautiful  horizon 
was  before  us,  which  dispelled  every  gloomy 
thought  We  saw  the  town  of  Budua,  which, 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  reflected  in  its  waters, 
well-arranged  plantations,  pleasant  fields,  which 
extended  to  Pastrovichio  along  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, with  Scutari,  and  the  borders  of  Turkish 
Albania,  Janina,  &c,  by  the  sea-shore. 

41  Soon,  while  we  ascended  the  path,  a  salute 
of  musketry  was  fired  on  the  rocks  over  our 
heads,  and  lor  a  short  while  the  pure  atmosphere 
and  the  blue  sky  were  obscured.  It  was  the 
Vladika,  who  greeted  the  King  from  a  rock ;  his 
colossal  form  was  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
his  long  black  dress,  and  he  stood  above  many  of 
his  followers,  whose  heads  alone  could  be  seen, 
as  their  bodies  were  concealed  by  projecting  frag- 
ments of  the  precipice. 

The  King  alighted  when  we  came  up  to  the 
Vladika,  who  welcomed  him,  and  requested  him 
to  sit  down  and  rest,  while  he  pointecUout  a  stone 
hewn  among  the  natural  rocks  into  the  shape  of 
a  large  chair,  over  which  a  shawl  (siruka)  was 
spread,  of  the  kind  that  the  Montenegrians,  male 
asd  female,  wear  about  their  shoulders ;  in  sum- 
mer out  of  luxury,  and  in  winter  to  guard  against 
the  cold,  when  they  wind  it  about  their  neck  and 

shoulders,  and  use  it  as  a  mantle. 

*  *  *  • 

"  With  this  son  of  covering  was  the  hard  seat 
adorned  on  which  his  Majesty  Friedrich  August 
King  of  Saxony  first  took  a  place  in  the  Monte 
negreian  region ;  and  although  the  silken  stuffs 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  were  afar,  and 
chairs  with  soft  cushions  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  seat  hewn  out  of  a  rough  material,  never- 
theless this  reception  and  hospitality  on  the  part 
of  the  Vladika,  m  this  desert  and  solitary  spot, 
greatly  delighted  him." 

Who  could  not  tell  that  the  good  doctor 
was  a  courtier  1    He  takes  his  seat  right  gin- 
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gerly  among  the  mountains  of  Montenegro, 
and  complacently  admires  the  condescension 
of  his  Majesty  for  being  satisfied,  when  he 
finds  a  fragment  of  rock  actually  unprovided 
with  a  cushion.  Oranges,  and  water  from 
the  spring,  quenched  the  thirst  of  the  tra- 
vellers, and  the  Vladika  very  politely  invited 
the  King  to  his  court  at  Cettigne.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  off  went  the  whole 
party  along  a  very  dangerous  mountain-path. 
The  Montenegrins  who  accompanied  the 
Vladika  are  described  as  follows : 

'•  They  were  of  a  middle  stature,  lean,  robust, 
muscular,  quick,  active,  and  sunburnt,  and  their 
aspect  was  proud  and  animated.  All  wore 
mustaches,  and  had  on  their  heads  a  red  cap, 
while  they  wore  a  coarse  surtout  of  white  wool, 
secured  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  in  which  were 
stuck  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass,  long  breeches 
of  the  same  woollen  material,  reaching  down  to 
the  ankle,  and  opankas  (a  sort  of  sandal)  on  the 
feet.  Their  head  was  shaved,  with  merely  a 
tuft  of  hair  left  at  the  back  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
Across  their  shoulders  they  wore  the  struka  and 
the  musket." 

Dr.  Biasoletto  warns  his  reader  not  to  ex- 
pect that  the  state  residence  at  Cettigne  is 
like  that  of  any  European  prince;  telling 
him  that  the  prince-bishop  lives  in  solitude 
like  an  apostle  in  a  hermitage.  This  apos- 
tolic character  of  the  good  Vladika  is  rather 
too  much  for  Baron  von  Gutschmid,  who  loves 
to  give  the  Italian  a  quiet  hit  in  his  notes. 

The  Turkish  heads  that  are  stuck  upon  the 
tower  near  the  residence,"  says  the  Baron, 
"have  not  a  particularly  apostolic  appearance. 
The  great  curiosity,  the  '  lion'  of  Montenegro, 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  decorations  of  the 
town.  This  is  an  embalmed  head  of  Mahmud 
Pacha,  of  Scutari,  to  whom  the  Montenegrians, 
notwithstanding  the  peace  of  1791,  refused 
obedience,  ana  by  whom  they  were  conse- 
quently attacked  in  1796,  when  their  country 
was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  On  this  * 
occasion  the  metropolitan  Peter  Petrovich, 
the  uncle  of  the  present  Vladika,  displayed 
his  prowess,  for  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
men  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  other.  The  result  was,  that  the  Turks 
lost  the  day,  and  the  Pacha  lost  his  head ; 
which  is  now  kept,  turban  and  all,  in  a  finely- 
wrought  box,  as  a  record  of  the  deed." 

Of  the  residence  at  Cettigne  we  give  the 
description : 

"  By  a  stone  staircase,  without  any  sign  of  a 
grating,  you  enter  the  lofty  threshold  of  the  broad 
entrance  which  leads  to  a  small  court,  to  which 
a  high  rock,  quite  perpendicular  by  nature,  forms 
a  firm  unapproachable  wall.  A  stone  staircase 
inside,  which  js  roofed  over,  leads  to  a  passage 
which  extends  along  the  building,  with  a  breast 
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work  of  masonry,  and  large  window-openings  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent  which  look  upon  the 
court.  By  this  passage  you  enter  the  rooms,  the 
windows  of  all  of  which  look  upon  the  valley. 
Fire  adjoining  rooms  are  in  a  row,  every  one 
provided  with  two  windows.  These  windows 
.are  small,  and  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the 
size  of  the  building;  they  have  shutters  and  are 
glazed.  The  building  has  only  one  story,  but  its 
elevation  is  considerable.  You  first  enter  a  little 
room  with  a  window,  which  serves  as  an  ante- 
room, and  leads  to  the  apartments  in  which  the 
Vladika  resides.  This  little  room,  the  only  win- 
dow of  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  grand  front, 
belongs  to  the  passage  by  the  stairs.  The  pros- 
pect is  to  the  side  right  of  the  entrance,  and  com- 
mands the  church,  which  is  in  the  vicinity.  A 
door  to  the  right  opens  upon  the  first  chamber  in 
which  is  the  Vladika 's  library,  containing  a  tole- 
rably rich  collection  of  books  in  elegant  bindings 
in  the  Sclavonic,  that  is  to  say  Russian  [IHyrian 
also  quoth  Baron  Gutschmid],  French,  Greek, 
and  other  languages.  The  other  adjoining  room 
appeared  to  be  the  audience-chamber,  for  a  ca- 
nopy stood  in  it,  before  which  was  a  table  of  fine 
modem  workmanship.  On  the  wall  above  the 
canopy  hung  a  large  mirror  with  a  modern  frame, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  modern  pendulum 
clock,  in  a  tasteful  gold  case,  which  played  pieces 
of  music  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  Two  sabres 
richly  ornamented  in  different  fashions,  both,  as 
we  understood,  trophies  of  victory,  were  sus- 
pended one  on  each  wall.  There  was  also  a 
writing-table  of  very  fine  work. 

"  The  third  room  was  a  bedchamber,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  elegant  bedstead,  beautifully 
inlaid.  All  these  three  rooms,  which  adjoined 
the  little  ante-room,  were  so  connected,  that  one 
could  only  be  entered  through  the  other :  these 
were  destined  for  the  king.  The  fourth  which 
followed,  although  connected  with  the  rest,  had 
also  a  door  opening  on  the  corridor.  This  con- 
tained a  large  well-made  bedstead  of  nut-tree 
wood,  and  was  assigned  to  Colonel  von  Mandel- 
sloh  and  myself.  With  the  fifth  room,  as  I  have 
said,  ended  the  grand  front  of  the  house.  It  was 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  had  an  especial  en- 
trance, so  that  its  purpose  was  unknown.  Per- 
haps the  Vladika  slept  there  that  night.  We 
must  not  forget  another  chamber,  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  Geheimrath  Mink  witz  and  Hofrath 
Ammon,  and  to  which  led  a  little  staircase  at  the 
end  of  the  long  passage.  On  this  side  it  was 
built  against  the  rocks  in  the  court,  and  in  the 
corner  were  other  rooms,  in  which  perhaps  Count 
Karacsay  and  Captain  Orescovich  slept.  Here 
also  was  the  kitchen."  x 

The  above  description  is  more  minute 
than  graphic,  and  if  our  readers  can  from 
this  account  raise  a  picture  of  the  resi- 
dence, their  imagination  is  more  powerful 
than  our  own.  However,  accounts  of  the 
Montenegrian  residence  are  not  to  be  had 
every  day,  and  we  must  put  up  with  Dr. 
Biasoletto's  frigid  description  of  some 
apartments,  and  his  shrewd  guesses  at  the 
uses  of  the  rest.  The  learned  doctor  is 
most  conscientious  in  distinguishing  his 


conjectures  from  his  knowledge,  which 
indeed  was  necessary,  as  he  even  guessed 
the  costume  of  a  senator.  v 

"  As  far  as  I  could  observe  the  senators  are 
distinguished  by  a  kind  of  waistcoat  of  red  cloth, 
lined  with  fine  fur,  which  they  wear  as  an  over 
garment,  at  least  during  the  summer :  it  is  the 
same  with  the  fur  cape  of  the  Albanians:  and 
by  blue  breeches,  narrower  than  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Cattarese.  The  long  pipe  and 
a  leathern  pouch  for  tobacco  hang  on  one  side, 
secured  by  the  leathern  girdle,  which  encom- 
passes the  body,  and  altogether  the  dress  is  like 
the  short  costume  of  the  Albanians,  without  the 
usual  white  surtout." 

The  senate-house  was  such  a  wretched- 
looking  place,  that,  like  Baron  Gutschmid, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  Vladika  not  being 
very  anxious  to  exhibit  it.  But  the  mo- 
narch of  Saxony  was  pressing,  and  the 
unwilling  Vladika  was  forced  to  initiate 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  Montenegrian 
legislature. 

"  The  house  consists  of  an  old  building  of  a 
long  narrow  shape,  with  a  mud  wall,  which  is 
not  even  plastered,  with  little  windows  placed 
very  high,  and  with  no  upper  story.  The  roof 
is  formed  of  broad  thin  slabs  of  stone,  which 
have  a  foundation  of  boughs  and  twigs,  heaped 
upon  each  other  at  random,  and  placed  between 
the  fir  rafters.  The  sight  of  this  roof  causes  a 
fear  lest  when  the  wood  becomes  decayed  its 
weight  should  make  it  fall  in.  The  smoky  in- 
terior was  to  a  certain  height  divided  into  three 
parts  by  interwoven  twigs  and  rods,  and  stakes, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  ground.  At  the  en- 
trance of  these  divisions  were  several  bedsteads, 
placed  close  to  one  another,  to  the  number  of 
six,  made  as  it  seemed  to  me  of  common  wood, 
and  probably  designed  for  the  senators  who  re- 
sided at  a  distance,  that  they  might  pass  the 
night  here.  The  middle  division  was  the  hall, 
in  which  the  senate  assembled.  A  heap  of  ashes 
lay  on  the  ground  in  the  centre,  showing  that  a 
fire  had  bee*  lighted  here;  while  directly  over 
the  heap  was  suspended  an  iron  kettle,  attached 
to  a  cross-beam,  as  by  the  hearth  of  Italian 
kitchens.  It  could  easily  be  seen  that  the  place 
was  used  for  cooking.  Round  this  hearth  stood 
twelve  stones,  besides  another,  which  was  placed 
at  some  distance  at  the  elevation  of  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground ;  all  just  in  their 
natural  state,  the  fine  arts  not  having  as  yet  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  fashion  them'.  Eveiy  se- 
nator takes  his  place  on  one  of  these  stones)  and 
thus  they  sit  about  the  fire,  pipe  in  mouth,  and 
discuss  affairs  of  special  importance.  The  more 
elevated  seat  is  designed  of  coarse  for  the  Vla- 
dika, or  any  deputy  he  may  appoint.  The  third 
division  appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  (he  door- 
keeper, since  it  was  smaller,  more  neglected,  and 
generally  inferior  to  the  others." 

Barbarous  as  this  senate-house  is,  the 
furniture  of  the  Vladika'B  residence  shews 
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that  much  of  European  civilisation  has 
found  its  way  amid  the  rocks  and  general 
uncouthness  of  this  primitive  country.  A 
press  is  established  there,  where  the 
church  calendars  are  printed ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  visit,  a  short 
grammar  for  the  use  of  a  school,  then  just 
opened,  was  in  the  course  of  publication. 
Many  children  at  this  establishment  had, 
besides  reading  and  writing,  been  instruct- 
ed in  arithmetic  and  biblical  history. 

The  church  appears  to  be  a  respectable 
building : 

"  The  church  by  the  side  of  the  Residence  was 
shown  by  the  Vladika  to  the  King.  It  is  not 
very  huge,  but  just  sufficiently  so  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  is  well  kept,  and  is  provided 
with  magnificent  furniture,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  gift  of  the  Russian  court,  though  there  are  no 
benches,  stools,  nor  pictures  on  the  walls.  Two 
priests  stood  at  the  entrance,  in  the  dress  of  their 
order,  to  receive  his  Majesty.  They  seemed  de- 
signed for  the  service  of  this  temple.  The  arch- 
ed door  is  spacious  enough,  and  is  approached 
by  four  steps  from  without.  Above  it,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  arch,  is  a  round  window, 
glazed,  and  with  an  iron  frame.  Above  this 
window  is  a  moulding  connected  with  the  eaves, 
which  go  all  round  the  building,  and  above 
which  are  three  openings,  arched  like  windows, 
projecting  over  the  rooff  The  middle  one  is  the 
largest  and  proportionablv  high,  and  in  every 
one  of  these  hangs  *  bell,  which  is  rung  from 
without  The  masoned  gable-ends  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  pyramid,  curved  with  a  stone 
moulding,  at  the  highest  point  of  which  a  cross 
is  erected.  The  temple  is  lighted  in  the  interior 
by  some  arched  windows  at  the  side,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  very  similar  to  our  Catholic  churches, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  regular  build- 
ing in  Cettigne." 

The  Vladika  accompanied  the  King  part 
of  the  way  from  Cettigne  to  the  small 
town  of  Budua,  but  left  him  at  the  border 
of  his  own  dominions;  where  we  shall 
take  leave  of  him  also,  for  there  is  little 
of  interest  out  of  Montenegro. 
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g;ene*  in  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
imals.  The  White  Thrush:  ByALFBMT 
de  Musset.)    Paris.     1842. 

The  getting  up  of  children's  libraries  and 
young  people's  books,  passed  long  ago  from 
England  to  France,  and  gave  birth. in  the 
first  instance  to  a  great  many  useful  little 
volumes.     Of  late,  however,  it  has  become 


a  mania,  and  has  gone  to  a  most  ridiculous 
length.  There  is  a  child's  journal,  a  child's 
theatre,  and  the  little  Count  of  Paris  will,  we 
expect, '  receive'  his  contemporaries  as  soon 
as  he  is  out  of  mourning. 

But  of  all  the  works  got  up  for  the  purpose 
or  under  the  pretext  of  pleasing  children,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  heads  our 
page.  The  chief  author  is  M.  Stahl,  and  he 
has  contrived  to  give  a  humorous  spirit  to 
his  publication,  which  often  recalls  the  felicity 
of  La  Fontaine.  M.  Stahl  has  been  also  able 
to  enlist  as  his  collaborateurs  some  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  popular  writers.  He  has 
accordingly  set  Jamn,  Balsac,  Sand,  Nodier, 
and  others  as  celebrated,  to  write  little  tales, 
of  which  animals  are  the  heroes,  and  which 
illustrate  animal  life. 

The  most  striking  of  these  tales  is  one  by 
the  poet,  Alfred  de  Musset,  called  the  ( His- 
tory of  a  White  Thrush.'  Though  announced 
like  its  brethren  for  the  amusement  of  the 
child,  it  even  elevates  itself  to  the  instruction 
and  satire  of  the  grown  portion  of  the  species. 
And  instead  of  taking  La  Fontaine  for  a 
model,  Alfred  de  Musset  writes  a  tale  in  the 
manner  of  Voltaire.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
excellency  of  the  tale  is  the  pureness  and 
beauty  of  the  style,  which  even  a  foreigner 
must  remark,  and  which  recalls,  .as  much  as 
the  tone  and  wit  of  the  morqeau,  the  French 
classics  of  the  last  century. 

The  White  Thrush  relates  his  own  story, 
and  commences  by  that  of  his  parents,  who 
inhabited  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
quarter  of  Paris.  The  old  Thrush  and  bia 
conjugal  affection  are  well  depicted.  But 
being  a  bird  of  regular  habits  and  antiquated 
ideas,  he  soon  conceived  a  horror  at  finding 
that  he  had  a  white  son.  Such  a  colour  was 
never  known  in  the  family.  It  bred  strange 
suspicions  in  the  head  of  the  old  Thrush,  led 
to'  some  fierce  conjugal  quarrels,  and  ended 
-at  last  by  the  youngster  being  turned  out 
of  his  paternal  nfest  for 'the  strange  irregu- 
larities of  his  voice  and  colour.  His  first  ad- 
venture, after  being  thus  launched  into  the 
world,  is  an  attempt  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship to  a  carrier-pigeon :  so  strangely  did  the 
poor  White  Thrush  mistake  his  vocation,  He 
soon  falls  to  the  earth  overcome  with  fatigue, 
and  faints  from  inanition. 

"  The  idea  of  death  was  already  present  to  my 
imagination,  when  through  the  poppies  and  field 
flowers  1  saw  two  charming  birds  approach. 
One  was  a  little  I^Iagpie,  beautifully  spotted  and 
coquettish ;  the  other  a  Turtle-Dove.  The  lat- 
ter paused  and  looked  •  at  me  with  a  regard  of 
modesty  and  compassion,  whilst  the  Magpie 
trotted  up  gaily,  saying  in  a  silvery  and  laughing 
tone, «  My  poor  child,  what  are  you  doing  there  f 
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*  Alas,  madame  the  marquise,'  quoth  I  (she  could 
be  nothing  less),  *  I  am  a  poor  devil,  killed  with 
fatigue  and  hunger.'  4  Holy  Virgin  P  ejaculated 
sfce,  hopping  off  and  fetching  in  a  trice  some 
berries,  and  then  continuing  her  question  of 
(  Who  are  you  ?  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 
Travel  alone  so  young !  what  shocking  people 
your  parents  must  be!'  Meantime  the  Turtle, 
full  of  compassion  and  timidity,  brought  me  a 
refreshing  drop  of  dew,  for  which  I  felt  most 
sensible." 

The  compassionate  birds  having  restored 
the  White  Thrush  to  convalescence,  desire  to 
hear  his  story.  He  relates  it,  and  our  tale 
proceeds.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the 
magpie  the  fabulist  depicts  the  fine  ladies  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

"  The  Magpie  listened  to  my  tale  with  more 
attention  than  one  could  have  expected  from  so 
great  a  person,  and  the  Turtle-Dove  gave  me  the 
most  amiable  proofs  of  her  sensibility.  But  when 
I  approached  the  principal  cause  of  my  grief, 
that  is  to  say  my  ignorance  of  the  race  to  which 
I  belonged :  *  Are  you  joking?*  exclaimed  the 
Magpie, '  you  a  Blackbird !  you  a  pigeon !  Tut, 
tut !  you  are  a  Magpie,  my  dear  child,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  a  very  pretty  Magpie  too,' 
she  added,  tapping  me  with  her  wing,  as  one 
would  tap  with  a  fen.  '  But,  madame,' I  replied, 
•methinks,  for  a  Magpie,  I  am  but  of  one  colour, 
with  your  leave.*  '  A  Russian  Magpie,  my  dear, 
you  are  a  Russian  Magpie !  What,  are  you  not 
aware  that  they  are  white  ?  Poor  fellow,  how 
innocent  you  are !'  '  But,'  said  I  again,  '  how 
can  I  be  a  Russian  Magpie,  when  I  was  born  in 
Paris,  in  an  old  broken  porringer  V  *  Ah !  the 
innocent  creature !  you  belong  to  the  Invasion  of 
1815,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only 
one  ?  Trust  to  me,  and  mind  nothing.  I  will 
take  yon  presently  and  show  yon  the  finest  things 
in  the  world.*  'And  where  madame,  if  you 
please?'  'In  my  green  palace,  my  darling. 
You  shall  see  what  a  life  we  lead  there!  you 
will  not  have  been  a  Magpie  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  before  you  care  for  nothing  else.  There 
are  about  a  hundred  of  us,  not  those  great  village 
Magpies  who  hop  along  the  high-roads,  but  all 
of  noble  birth  and  of  good  society,  slender,  lively, 
and  no  larger  than  a  hand.  Not  one  of  us  has 
less  or  more  than  seven  black  marks  and  five 
white;  it  is  our  invariable  characteristic;  and 
we  despise  the  rest  of  the  world  who  want  them. 
You  are  without  the  black  marks,  it  is  true ;  but 
your  being  a  Russian  will  suffice  for  your  admit- 
tance. Our  life  consists  of  two  things,  prattling 
and  dressing.  From  morning  to  noon  we  adorn 
ourselves,  and  from  noon  till  night  we  gossip. 
Each  of  us  perches  upon  the  highest  and  oldest 
tree.  .  .  .  Our  pride  is  boundless,  and  if  a  Jay 
or  any  other  canaille  comes  by  chance  among  us, 
we  plume  him  without  mercy.  But  we  are 
nevertheless  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  Sparrows,  Tomtits,  and  Goldfinches  who 
live  in  our  copse,  find  us  always  ready  to  assist, 
feed,  and  defend  them.  In  no  place  is  there 
more  gossipping  than  with  us,  and  nowhere  is 
there  less  slander.     We  have  a  few  old  Mag- 


pies among  us  very  devout,  faying  tfeeir  pater- 
nosters all  day ;  but  the  giddiest  of  our  young 
gossips  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  severest  of 
our  dowagers.    In  a  word  we  live  upon  pleasure, 
pride,  chattering,  and  chiffons.9    « All  this  is  very 
tempting,  madame,  replied  I, '  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  wrong  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  such  a 
person  as  you.   But  before  I  do  myself  the  honour 
of  following  you,  allow  me,  I  entreat,  to  say  a 
few  words  to  this  good  young  lady  here.   JPiay, 
mademoiselle,  answer  me  frankly,'  I  continued, 
addressing  the  Turtle-Dove, '  do  you  think  I  am 
really  a  Russian  Magpie  V    At  this  question  the 
Turtle- Dove  hung  down  her  head,  and  became 
as  red  as  Lolotte's  ribbons.   '  Why,  sir,'  said  she, 
'  I  know  not  if  I  can'  .  .  .  .  '  In  the  name  of 
Heaven !'  I  exclaimed,  ( speak,  mademoiselle,  I 
have  no  intention  of  offending  you,  quite  the  con- 
trary.   You  both  appear  to  me  so  charming, 
that  I  here  vow  to  offer  my  heart  and  claw  to 
whichever  will  accept  them,  so  soon  as  I  know 
if  I  am  a  Magpie  or  not :  for  on  looking  at  you,' 
I  added,  speaking  lower  to  the  young  person,  *I 
have  a  kind  of  Turtle-Dove  feeling  come  over 
me  that  is  overpowering.'    '  Truly,'  said  she, 
blushing  still  deeper,  *  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  through  those  poppies,  but 
your  plumage  seems  to  have  a  slight  tinge  of- — .' 
She  dared  not  say  any  more.    ( Oh,  perplexity P 
I  exclaimed.    *  What  am  I  to  do?    How  can  I 
give  my  heart  to  one,  when  it  is  so  cruelly  di- 
vided ?    Oh,  Socrates !  what  an  admirable  pre- 
cept, but  how  difficult  to  follow  I  you  said,  Enow 
Thyself!'    Since  the  day  that  an  unfortunate 
song  put  my  father  out  or  temper,  I  had  not  tried 
my  voice.    It  just  then  came  into  my  head  to  use 
that  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  truth.   As  the 
first  notelet  was  sufficient  to  make  my  father 
turn  me  out  of  doors,  surely  the  second  will  have 
some  effect  upon  these  ladies.    Having  then  first 
bowed  politely,  as  if  to  claim  indulgence,  I  began 
first  to  whistle,  then  to  warble  and  make  rou- 
lades, and  at  last  to  sing  as  loud  as  a  Spanish 
muleteer  in  full  breath.    As  I  sang,  the  little 
Magpie  drew  away  from  me,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, which  soon  became  stupefaction:  there 
succeeded  a  feel  in?  of  fear,  accompanied  by  a 
profound  ennui.    She  walked  round  me  like  a 
cat  round  a  piece  of  bacon  too  hot  for  her,  and 
which,  although  it  had  burnt  her,  she  still  wished 
to  taste.    Seeing  the  effect  of  my  experiment, 
and  wishing  to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  the  more 
the  poor  marquise  showed  her  impatience  the 
more  I  made  my  throat  sore  with  bawling.    She 
resisted  my  melodious  efforts  twenty  minutes: 
at  last,  no  longer  able  to  bear  it,  she  flew  off  to 
her  green  palace,  and  left  me.    As  to  the  Turtle- 
Dove,  she  had  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep  almost 
as  soon  as  I  commenced.    Admirable  effect  of 
harmony !  thought  I.    Oh,  my  maternal  nest ! . 
more  than  ever  I  regret  you.    Just  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  fly  away,  the  Turtle-Dove  opened  her 
eyes:  '  Adieu,'  said  she, 4  charming,  but  weari- 
some stranger.    My  name  is  Gourouli;  do  not 
forget  me.'    '  Beautiful  Gourouli,'  I  replied  dis- 
tantly, *  you  are  good,  gentle,  and  charming.    I 
could  live  or  die  for  you.    But  you  are  rose-co- 
loured, and  so  much  happiness  is  not  made  for 
me.'" 
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The  next  adventure  of  the  White  Thrush 
is  with  a  learned  Cockatoo,  evidently  an 
academician,  a  rhymester  of  the  empire,  one 
who  had  written  hymn,  tragedy,  and  -epic, 
and  faultless  rhyme.  The  White  Thruah 
finds  that  this  new  acquaintance  is  not  wearied 
by  Ins  song :  he  being  e**ift-proof.  But  if 
b$  bore  much,  so  did  he  neglect  much,  and 
our  hero  abandons  the  Cockatoo. 

Soon  after  he  overhears  a  porter  and  por- 
ieress  conversing  on  the  great  rarity,  and  con- 
sequently  on  the  great  value,  of  a  White 
Thrush.  This  changes  altogether  the  opinion 
which  our  adventurer  entertained  of  himself 
and  his  humility  and  despair  immediately 
•well  to  pride.  Conscious  of  being  an  excep- 
tional being,  he  instantly  infers  that  his  intel- 
lectual powers  must  be  great  in  proportion  to 
his  corporeal  oddities,  and  that  less  than  a 
philosopher  and  a  poet  he  cannot  be.  The 
author  gives  us  his  soliloquy.  The  idea  had 
arisen  of  showing  himself  for  money ;  but  he 
exclaims, 

"  Out  upon  the  unworthy  thought !    Better 

write  a  poem  like  Kacatogan The 

world  must  know  that  I  exist.  I  will  lament 
my  isolation*  in  verse,  and  so  pathetically  that 
the  happiest  shall  envy  me.  Since  Heaven  has 
refused  me  a  mate,  I  will  say  all  the  ill  I  can  of 
those  of  others,  I  will  prove  that  all  is  too  green, 
save  the  grapes  I  eat  myself.  The  Nightingales 
had  better  take  care.  I  will  show,  as  plainly  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  their  com- 
plaints make  one  sick,  and  that  their  notes  are 
commonplace.  I  must  betake  myself  to  Char- 
pentier,  the  bookseller.  I  will  take  a  powerful 
literary  position,  and  gather  around  me  a  court 
composed  not  only  of  journalists,  but  of  real  au- 
thors, and  even  literary  ladies.  I  will  write  a 
character  for  Mdlle.  Rachel :  and  if  she  refuses 
to  perform  it,  I  will  publish  to  the  sound  of 
trumpet  that  her  talent  is  inferior  to  that  of  an 
old  provincial  actress.  I  will  go  to  Venice,  and 
will  hire  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  midst  of 
that  fairy  city,  the  beautiful  Mocenigo  palace, 
which  costs  four  francs  ten  sous  per  diem.  There, 
from  the  depths  of  my  solitude,  I  will  deluge  the 
world  with  crossrhymes,  sketched  from  the 
strophes  of  Spenser,  in  which  I  will  unburden 
my  great  soul.  '  I  will  make  all  the  Tomtits 
sigh,  the  Turtle-Doves  coo,  the  Woodcocks  melt 
into  tears,  and  the  very  Screech-Owls  hoot  ap- 
plause. But,  as  for  myself,  I  will  remain  inac- 
cessible to  love,  and  inexorable  to  all.  In  vain 
will  they  press  me,  entreat  me  to  have  compas- 
sion on  the  unfortunate  females  seduced  by  my 
sublime  songs :  to  all  that  I  will  reply — Fudge ! 
Oh,  excess  of  glory  !  My  manuscripts  will  sell 
for  their  weight  in  gold ;  my  books  will  cross 
the  seas ;  renown,  fortune  will  follow  me  wher- 
ever I  go;  I  alone  will  seem  indifferent  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd  that  surrounds  me.  In  a 
word,  I  will  be  a  perfect  White  Thrush  :  a  real 
eccentric  writer,  feasted,  choye,  admired,  envied, 
and,  withal,  sublimely  ill-humoured,  and  utterly 
insupportable." 


Such  is  the  end  of  the  « White  Thrush.' 
We  fear  one  must  be  an  adult  to  draw  the 
moral  from  this  tale,  professed  to  be  written 
for  children. 


Axt.  X. — F.  G.  Klopstocx's  Sammtliche 
Werke.  Eraanzungm  durch  Biographic 
Briefwtchsu,  und  verscAieden*  BtUrag*. 
3  Bande.  (Klopstock's  Collected  Works : 
Supplements  of  Biography,  Corsespondenoe, 
ana  Miscellaneous  Contributions.  3  vols.) 
Von  Hermann  Schmidun.  Stuttgart. 
Scheible.     1839-41. 

There  is  no  name  in  German  literature  which 
is  environed  in  a  greater  volume  of  sound  than 
that  of  Klopstock:  few  to  whpse  outward 
sound  a  less  proportion  of  inward  substantial- 
ity belongs.  Men  will  go  mad  on  certain 
subjects  at  all  times.  Even  the  sober,  sensi- 
ble, practical-minded  British  people,  Mr.  Ali- 
son in  his  history  tells  us  f  more  than  once 
emphatically  in  one  volume),  are  subject  to 
periodical  nts  of  the  most  violent  insanity ; 
how  much  more  our  rockety  and  sky-sweep- 
ing brethren  beyond  the  Rhine !  They  are 
certainly,  or  they  were  half  a  century  ago, 
mad  on  the  subject  of  Klopstock.  Then 
there  was  the  Gothe-mania  also,  or  the  Artisti- 
cal  madness ;  the  Schlegel-mania,  or  the  Ro- 
mantic madness ;  the  Kotzebue-mania,  or  the 
Theatrical  madness;  and  the  Teuto-mania 
(which  Napoleon  raised  up),  or  the  Father* 
landizing  madness :  all  very  foolish  and  very 
German  in  their  fashion,  but  not  without 
much  reason  in  their  origin,  and  much  nobili- 
ty in  their  nature.  For  the  feet  is,  that  to  be 
mad,  though  it  is  certainly  a  folly,  is  not  al- 
together or  always  a  fault ;  but  rather  a  vir- 
tue on  occasions,  as  Anacreon  sings :  &*ka, 

Osha  pavyvatr.    '  1  will,  I  WILL  be  MAO  !'    And 

of  all  sorts  of  that  higher  insanity  which  Plato 
was  not  ashamed  to  call  divine  (deta  fiavut), 
the  various  species  of  what  has  been  called 
Hero-worship,  are  at  once  the  most  rational 
in  the  ideas  from  which  they  spring,  and  the 
least  ludicrous  in  the  results  to  which  they 
lead.  It  sounds,  indeed,  foolish  enough,  even 
in  fond  doting  old  Gleim,  when  he  writes  ec- 
statically to  his  poet-friend : 

**  To-day  is  holiday  Klopstock  !  The  odes  are 
arrived.  Kjlopstocr,  thou  art  not  Horace,  not 
Pindar,  thou  art  Eloah  !"* 

Much  less  can  we  refrain  from  a  smile  when 


•  Gleim  to  Klopstock.  30th  April,  1798*    Ergan- 
zungen,  i.  394. 
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a  whole  nation,  or  at  least  the  chief  speakers 
of  a  nation,  utter  such  extravagant  expressions 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  such  a  roan  as  we 
cool-headed  Britons  perceive  this  Klopstock 
to  be  now.  But  the  wise  man  will  bear  in 
mind  that  all  intense  emotions,  and  those  of 
love  and  reverence  especially,  as  they  can  in 
no  case  be  adequately  sympathized  with,  60 
they  can  never  be  perfectly  understood  by 
the  impartial  spectator.  The  worth  of  a  me- 
dicine he  may  well  be  allowed  to  prize  and 
to  praise  not  charily  who  has  used  it,  and 
whom  it  has  healed :  so,  how  sweet  a  thing  it 
is,  and  how  pleasant,  yea  how  wise  and  how 
rational,  in  a  sort,  to  be  mad  about  such  a 
third  or  fourth  rate  poet  as  Klopstock,  he  only 
can  rightly  know  who  is  mad. 

For  any  full-grown  British  man  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  read  the  'Messiah'  of  Klopstock, 
and  practically  to  feel  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  that  peculiar  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  Kleists  and  the  Gleims, 
and  even  the  Wielands  and  the  Lessings,  of 
the  last  century  in  Germany,  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility.    We  can  imagine  an  English 

'  young  lady  of  piety  and  sentiment  on  a  fine 
Sunday'evening  reading  it  rapturously  enough 
even  now ;  but  further  than  this  our  English 
admiration  of  Klopstock  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  likely  to  go.  It  is  not  a  little 
strange  indeed  that  in  the  days  of  Richardson 
and  Young  and  Angelica  Kaupfmann  (who 
all  corresponded  with  the  poet),  our  admira- 
tion of  the  sounding  foreigner  went  so  far  as 
it  did :  for  had  we  not  Milton  1  a  granite  pa- 
lace of  stablest  architecture  to  oppose  to  their 
magnificent  whirl  of  castles  in  the  clouds  ? 
But  partly  our  English  literature  of  those  days 

.  was  thin  and  meagre  5  partly  men  are  at  all 
times  prone  to  admire  famous  things  that  are 
far  and  foreign,  long  before  they  understand 
them ;  partly  novelty  startles ;  and  partly  also 
the  eager  exuberance  of  devout  gratitude  is 
ever  willing  to  give  that  praise  to  the  poetry 
of  an  edifying  writer  which  should  have  been 
bestowed  only  on  his  piety.  In  Germany, 
again,  in  the  year  1750,  whHe  some  of  these 
causes  did  not  fail' to  operate  even  more  strong- 
ly than  in  England,  other  and  more  powerful 
influences  were  at  work.  There  was  the  re- 
awakened patriotism,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
people  that  since  the  fatal  thirty  years'  war 
bad  had  no  fatherland ;  and  then  there  was 
the  reborn  literary  existence  of  a  language 
that  since  the  glories  of  Barbarossa  and  the 
Minnesingers  had  lain  torpid.  A  little  stone 
dropped  into  a  quiet  pool  spreads  itself  out 
with  observation  into  a  vast  circumference  of 
movement.  So  it  was  with  Klopstock.  Let 
such  another  fabricator  of  a  Messiade  appear 
in  England  now,  and  he  will  rank  beside  the 


author  of « Luther*  or  below  him :  that  is  cer- 
tain. But  before  there  was  a  Gdthe,  a  Schil- 
ler, a  Herder,  a  Richter  in  Germany,  amid  a 
people  of  pigmies,  it  was  easy  for  a  man  of 
ordinary  dimensions  to  appear  a  giant.  To 
the  men  of  his  time  and  place,  Klopstock  in 
fact  was  a  giant  ;#  and  herein  lies  his  merit' 
So  also  let  him  be  judged.  We  all  read  and 
relished  authors  at  fourteen,  or  even  at  foor- 
and-twenty,  that  pall  upon  us  sadly  now  at 
forty.  .The  literature  of  a  people,  like  the 
life  of  an  individual,  has  its  youth,  its  man- 
hood, and  its  old  age.  Klopstock  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  youthful  period  of  German 
literature.  His  writings  will  be  folly  relish- 
ed only  by  the  young,  and  by  young  women 
more  than  by  young  men :  not  to  be  despised 
however  on  that  account,  any  more  than 
« Watts's  Hymns'  and  the  'Mother's  Cate- 
chism,' which  are  works  of  singular  merit  and 
great  genius  for  the  nursery.  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  world  for  everything;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  a  just  criticism  not  to  fling 
about  bans  and  excommunications,  but  to  put 
everything  in  the  place  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
to  prize  it  accordingly. 

The  three  volumes  of  l  Erganzungen'  to 
Klopstock's  works,  or  supplementary  volumes, 
as  we  should  say,  whose  title  we„  have  pre- 
fixed, are  not  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  any 
sign  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  author  of  the 


*  "  I  will  whisper  it  in  your  ear :  I  look  on  Klop- 
stock as  the  first,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  of  our  Ger- 
man nation.  Ramler  is  a  very  correct,  fiery,  har- 
monious, imitator  of  Horace  and  the  ancients. 
Where,  however,  do  yon  find  in  him  a  trace  of  that 
great  impetuous  fire  that  carries  us  away  in  Klop- 
stock, lifts  us  up  to  the  clouds,  and  shakes  our  whole 
hearts?  This  only  the  true  poet  can  do;  and  of 
such  every  century  produces  sometimes  not  even 
one.  Ramler  makes  me  glow  when  I  read  him ; 
Klopstock  makes  my  heart  beat ;  I  breathe  with  dif- 
ficulty;  I  must  cease  to  read.  And  only  when  I  be- 
gin to  read  him  the  second  time  have  I  attained  suf- 
ficient composure  to  enjoy  him  fully." — Krebel's 
Literarucker  Nachlasa  und  Briefwechsel.  Leipzig. 
1835.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  112.  This  extract  is  from  a  let- 
ter of  Bole's  to  Knebel,  dated  Gottingen,  30th  De- 
cember, 1771.  In  those  days  there  was  a  club  of 
young  poets  at  Gottingen,  among  whom  Holty  and 
Yoss  were  the  most  eminent.  Boie,  the  father  of 
the  golden-winged  race  of  annuals,  was  one  of  their 
number ;  and  the  opinion  which  he  here  expresses 
of  Klopstock's  poetry,  may  be  taken  as  a  character- 
istic proof  both  of  the  extraordinary  reverence  with 
which  the  young  German  literature  of  that  age  re- 
garded Klopstock,  and  of  the  peculiar  poetical  ex- 
cellence (sweeping  impetuosity  of  fiery  emotion)  on 
which  that  reverence  was  founded.  Some  amusing 
particulars  of  the  Klopstockian  hero-worship  prac- 
tised by  the  young  poets  and  poetlings  of  the  Got- 
tinger  Bund  will  be  found  in  *  Voss's  Life  of  Holty/ 
prefixed  to  the  common  edition  of  this  poet's  works. 
Compare  the  letter  from  Hahn.  Gottingen,  30th 
July,  1774.    Erganzungen,  i.  344. 
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Messiah,  &r  beyond  the  ocean  they  print  and 
reprint  everything;  but  they  do  certainly 
deserve  a  passing  glance  from  the  student  of 
German  literature,  and  may  at  least  serve  as 
a  convenient  occasion  for  us  on  this  side  the 
water  to  let  our  German  friends  know  a  lit- 
tle more  formally  what  we  Englishmen 
think  of  the  German  Milton  ('  the  very  Ger- 
man Milton,'  as  Coleridge  cleverly  said),  and 
his  poetical  merits.  The  supplementary 
volumes  are  intended  more  immediately  as  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  poet  in  nine  volumes,  lately 
published  by  Goeschen,  in  Leipsic  ;  but  they 
may  be  procured  also  as  a  separate  work, 
and  cpntain  everything  that  is  necessary  or 
agreeable  for  the  greatest  admirer  of  the  po- 
ems  to  know  about  the  poet. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  •*  strong 
volume"  (536  pages)  of  correspondence 
"  from,  to,  and  about  Kiopstock,  in  the  roll 
of  which  we  observe  not  a  few  famous  names 
of  German,  and  some  of  European  celebrity. 
Next  to  Kiopstock  himself,  the  principal 
place  is  occupied  by  old  Father  Gleim,  the 
Anacreon  of  Halberstadt;  then  we  have 
Father  Bodmer,  the  Jupiter  of  the  '  Alpine 
gods'  (so  Kleist  was  wont  to  designate  the 
Swiss  school);  then  Fanny,  who  was  to  our 
poet  what  Mary  Duff  was  to  Byron  ;  and  she 
who  came  afterwards  with  more  honour  and 
more  happiness  to  reign  over  his  tender  af- 
fections, the  celebrated  Mbta,  or  Margaret 
Moller,  who  sleeps  with  him  beneath  the 
lime-tree  at  Ottensen,  known  to  the  readers 
of  Klopetock's  poetry  better  by  the  name  of 
CtDLi.  These  play  the  principal  part :  but 
there  are  also  letters  from  our  own  Richard- 
son, and' Young  the  poet,  and  from  Angelica 
Kaupfmann,  and  not  a  few  other  admirers. 
On  the  whole,  however,  for  the  bulk,  there  is 
but  little  substance  in  this  correspondence,  and 
little  variety ;  and  the  English  reader  is  much 
mortified  to  find  a  fond  old  rhymer,  like 
Gleim,  printing  on  page  after  page  about 
nothing,  while  Gothe,  and  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land,  and  Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
and  all  the  great  contemporaries  of  German 
literature,  are  altogether  silent.  We  see 
plainly  from  these  letters  that  the  author  of 
the  'Messiah'  shunned  rather  than  sought 
the  great  forum  of  the  literary  world,  and 
loved  to  preach  from  his  own  pulpit,  remote 
from  secular  intrusion  and  without  disturb- 
ance. The  second  volume  of  the  supple- 
ment contains  some  lyrical  pieces,  and  prose 
essays  and  translations  not  included  in  the 
general  collections  of  the  poet's  works.  The 
third  volume  is  of  more  importance,  and  gives 
us,  strangely  lumped  together  certainly,  but 
still  completely  enough,  the  roost  important 


contribution*  which  different  zealous  persona 
have  made  towards  the  biography  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  critical  estimate  of  his  works. 
Most  of  this  last,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of 
curiosity,  might  have  been  well  spared :  giv- 
en forth  as  it  is  in  that  high-flown  eulogistic 
style  in  which  the  Germans  love  to  enlarge 
on  their  favourite  writers,  and  savouring  al- 
together more  of  tha  century  that  is  past  than 
of  that  in  which  we  now  live. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  correct  critical 
estimate  of  the  literary  merits  of  Kiopstock, 
there  are  some  things  in  his  outward  biogra- 
phy which  ought  particularly  to  be  marked. 
First,  the  date  of  his  birth,  July  2,  1724, 
points  him  out  as  nine  years  anterior  to  Wie- 
land,  more  than  twenty  years  Got  he's  senior, 
and  more  than  thirty  years  Schiller's,  This 
chronology,  as  we  remarked  above,  goes  a 
great  way  to  explain  the  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary celebrity  which  he  acquired  in  his  na- 
tive country.  Out  from  the  flats  of  Northern- 
Saxony  (Quedlinburg  was  his  birthplace),  he 
suddenly  shot  up,  where  there  were  no  moun- 
tains before,  a  moving  hill  of  emotion ;  glow- 
ing with  the  noblest  fire,  and  mantled  in  the 
most  magnificent  smoke ;  beneath  a  sky  also 
dewy  with  the  brightest  tears  of  tender  senti- 
ment, and  arched  with  the  most  delicate  lunar 
rainbows ;  a  phenomenon  that  men  in  those 
arid  regions  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  and 
well  worthy  to  be  gazed  at.  Then  he  bad 
another  advantage.  He  not  only  appeared 
where  there  was  no  great  name  to  compete 
with,  but  he  appeared  like  Minerva,  starting 
out  of  Jove's  cloven  skull :  a  notable  poet  (in 
a  certain  emotional  region),  ready  made,,  and 
in  full  panoply  at  his  first  appearance*  He 
appeared  as  the  poet  of  overflowing,  unbound- 
ed emotion ;  as  the  young  man,  and  the 
young  man's  poet ;  as  good,  ay,  and  perhaps 
better  at  four-and-twenty,  than  he  ever  could  ' 
be  at  forty !  This  the  character  of  his  compo- 
sitions, and  the  facts  of  his  life,  equally  testify. 
The  '  Messiah'  is  essentially,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  young  man's  poem :  overflowing 
emotion,  sentimental  tenderness^  boisterous 
and  extravagant  passion,  are  its  main  charac- 
teristics. Now  we  learn  from  the  poet's  bi- 
ography, that  the  plan  of  the  work  was  fully 
conceived,  and  the  whole  twenty  books  sub- 
stantially laid  out,  when  the  author  was  a 
mere  youth  in  his  teens  at  Schulpforte  ;  and, 
in  consistency  with  this,  we  know  that  the 
three  first  cantos  (which  many  reckon  to  be 
the  best)  were  printed  in  the  ( Bremissche 
Beitrage'  so  early  as  the  year  1748,*  when 

*  These  three  cantos,  with  two  additional  ones, 
were  first  printed  in  a  separate  form  in  the  year 
1751,  under  the  title  of  'The  Messiah/  vol.  i.  In 
1755  the  first  ten  cantos  were  pnblisaed  in  two  vol*. 
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tbe  future  Milton  was  only  twenty-four  yean 
of  age.  One  fact,  therefore,  is  certain :  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  '  Mes- 
siah' should  bear  in  its  front  that  stamp  of 
manhood,  and  those  lines  of  vigour,  which  so 
decidedly  characterize  Dante's  'Comedy,' 
and  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost9  It  is  a  vast 
idea,  no  doubt,  and  the  offspring  of  a  noble 
ambition ;  but  it  is  the  creation  of  a  mere 
boy ;  and  as  was  the  conception,  so  is  the 
execution. 

Let  us  mark  now  what  followed.  No 
sooner  was  vacant  Germany  astonished  by 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  these  three 
cantos,  than  a  certain  preacher  of  the  name 
of  Kliipfel,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha, 
happening  to  show  the  new  production  to 
Graf.  Bernstorff,  than  Danish  ambassador 
at  Paris,  this  diplomatic  person  was  so  mis- 
led therewith  that  he  straightway  recom- 
mended the  young  author  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter Frederick  V. ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  young  epopoeist  was  a 
made  man,  pensioned  by  a  great  European 
monarch,  crowned  with  bays  as  the  prince 
of  German  poets,  and  enshrined  in  the 
minds  of  the  pious  almost  as  a  prophet,  be- 
fore he  was  five-and-twenty.  Who  can 
wonder,  after  this,  if  the  poet  of  the  '  Mes- 
siah' remained  stationary,  and  if  no  luxu- 
riance of  poetical  variety,  no  ripeness  of 
artistical  growth,  were  to  be  traced  in  his 
future  productions  ?  He  had  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  in  a  corner  apart  at  Copenhagen, 
and  prophesy.  With  a  warm  heart  and  a 
fine  flow  of  sounding  words,  he  had  made 
his  literary  fortune  at  an  age  when  common 
bards  are  but  beginning  it:  he  was  the 
Pindar  and  the  Homer  of  his  fatherland  in 
one:  already  publicly  acknowledged — a 
Jupiter  circumgyrated  by  a  million  of 
satellites — what  more  could  he  become  1 
He  had  only  to  continue  giving  forth  a 
solemn  voice,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  public  in*  mind  of  his  existence  ;  and 
his  canonization  after  death,  having  been 
worshipped  already  during  his  life,  was 
secure. 

In  judging  of  the  poetical  reputation  of 
Klopstofck,  we  must  never  forget  that  he 
acquired  it  principally  by  his  sacred 
poetry ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  reli- 
gious element  enters  into  a  purely  critical 
question,  the  judgment  is  innocently 
enough  liable  to  be  sadly  confounded  in 
more  ways  than  one.     Klopstock  enjoyed, 

In  1768  appeared  vol.  Hi. ;  and  in  1773  vol.  iv. 
Erg&nzungen,  iii.  133.  But  how  much  the  scheme 
and  structure  of  the  whole  work  belonged  to  his 
youngest  years,  see  his  own  words  in  Erganzungen, 
iii.  377. 


for  half  a  century  almost,  not  merely  a 
German,  but  a  European  reputation,  to  an 
extent  such  as  no  modern  author  can  boast 
of,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
Walter  Scott.*  But  how  many  persons 
ever  gave  themselves  the  trouble  curious- 
ly to  analyze  the  elements  of  this  reputa- 
tion, and  to  inquire  minutely  how  much 
of  this  reputation  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Christian,  and  how  much  to  the  Poet, 
Klopstock  1  People  admired,  reverenced, 
yea,  even  worshipped  the  great  Klopstock, 
the  immortal  author,  of  the  '  Messiah,'  the 
sublime  epos  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor 
inquired  further.  The  writer  who  edified 
them  so  much  more  than  the  common  ran 
of  writers  on  religious  subjects,  claimed 
to  be  a  poet ;  appeared  in  the  fashion  of 
a  poet ;  invented,  indeed,  a  new  form  of 
poetical  rhythm  to  clothe  the  vastness  of 
his  conceptions  (or  his  sentences),  for 
which  no  channel  in  which  poetical  emo- 
tion had  hitherto  flowed  seemed  sufficients 
ly  broad.  People  were  good  enough,  as 
the  public  is  not  an  ill-natured  animal  al- 
ways, to  take  him  on  his  word.  But  it 
was  possible  all  the  while,  nay,  very  natu- 
ral, that  the  man  whom  they  were  so  zeal- 
ously belauding  as  a  poet,  might  be  sub- 
stantially only  a  preacher  in  a  poet's 
dress  ;  a  sounding  paraphraser  of  the 
three  last  chapters  of  the  gospel ;  a  florid 
and  tawdry  decorator  of  the  walls  of  a 
pantheon  whose  gods  tbe  chisel  of  a  Phi- 
dias (the  evangelist)  had  sculptured. 

But  we  go  farther.  Not  only  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  readers  of  devotional  works  are 
apt  to  confound  poetry  with  piety,  but  there 
|  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  religion,  - 
in  the  highest  ideas  of  Christianity  at  least, 
which  however  fondly  piety  may  cherish,  it 
is  in  vain  for  poetry  adequately  to  express. 
A  human  theology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
the  tongue  of  man  may  tell ;  but  whosoever 
strives  to  make  that  which  is  infinite  and 


•  Of  the  <  Messiah '  the  following  translations 
exist :  A  translation  of  the  first  nine  cantos  in 
Latin,  hy  Neumann  j  two  French  translations  held 
in  small  estimation ;  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
first  ten  cantos  by  Giacomo  Zigno,  highly  praised ; 
a  Dutch  translation  by  Groneveldt,  spoken  of  as  a 
masterpiece,  and  another  Dutch  translation  in 
prose;  a  Swedish  translation;  a  specimen  of  a 
Greek  translation  by  J.'  F.  Levezow,  so  early  as 
1756 ;  an  English  translation  in  prose,  by  Joseph 
CoUyer:  all  mentioned  in  the  Erganzungen,  in. 
140:  and  an  English  translation  in  blank  verse, 
London,  1826,  which  is  the  only  one  that  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  seen,  and  which  for  reasons  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article  appears  in 
several  respects  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
original. 
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eudless,  the  direct  object  of  finite  exposition 
or  paraphrase,  strives,  being  terrestrial,  to 
clutch  the  stars,  and  is  sure  to  find  the  sub- 
limity of  his  essay  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  ludicrousness  of  his  result. 
To  endeavour  to  express  the  inexpressible 
is  to  'gape  gigantically,  to  disturb  the  air 
with  'unapproachable  blasts/  and  finally 
to  break  your  jaws,  and  say  nothing.  In- 
terjections, the  grammarians  tell  us,  are  no 
part  of  speech ;  exclamations  such  as  Klop- 
stock  makes  in  his  devotional  raptures, 
however  sounding,  and  however  heaped 
up,  are  no  part  of  poetry.*  Not  that  re- 
ligion generally  is  an  unfit  subject  for 
poetry.  God  forbid !  How  many  fine 
psalms  of  David,  how  many  stately  odes  of 
heathen  Pindar,  how  many  small  touches 
even  of  the  Epicurean  Horace,  disprove 
this !  But  religion,  to  be  a  fit  subject  for 
poetry,  must  be  humanized,  must  be  incar- 
nated, must  be  embodied ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  by  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Resurrection,  does,  in  fact,  recognize  in 
the  fullest  degree  the  sensuous  and  finite 
nature  of  man,  and  builds  upon  his  inca- 
pacity to  be  affected  by  superhuman  truths 
in  any  other  than  a  human  forra.t  Exalted 
young  poets,  however,  swelling  with  tem- 
pestuous emotion,  and  graspiug  eagerly  at 
the  infinite,  do  not  readily  see  this.  Their 
eye  is  not  yet  clear  enough  from  the  fumes 
of  heated  enthusiasm  to  take  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  any  definite  tangible  ob- 
ject, however  beautiful  They  must  roll 
and  tumble  about  furiously,  merely  to  get 

*  The  celebrated  Fusbu  has  expressed  himself 
very  strongly  to  this  effect,  M  Who  is  it  that  will 
dare  to  tell  trie  that  that  continual  bawling  out  of 
Lord !  Lord !  however  pious,  is  poetry  v1  "ris  ima- 
ges, those  images  which  you  Germans  despise  and 
cannot  create,  that  make  Homer  the  father  of  all 
poetry.  A  true  universal  lively  feeling  expressed  by 
a  beautiful  image,  finds  its  way  readily  into  all 
hearts ;  but  your  mere  emotions,  partial,  local,  and 
individual  too,  please  only  a  few  persons  at  certain 
times,  and  in  certain  places ;  all  others  they  merely 
confuse. "— -2?rt#/*  an  Johann  Heinrich  Merck,  1835, 
p.  68. 

t  We  willingly  take  occasion  here  to  insert  a  re- 
mark, by  Hbrdeb,  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
character  of  the  Messiah  as  he  has  been  delineated 
by  Klopstock.  "  The  Messiah,  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old,  and  the  narrations  of  the  New 
Testament,  appears  much  mot*  human  than  he  is 
represented  by  Klopstock.  The  epopee  does  not 
demand  a  superhuman  ideal,  but  such  an  ideal  as 
has  power  to  move  the  nobler  feelings.  Now  Klop- 
stock's  *  Messiah'  without  necessity  keeps  tin  hu- 
man nature  of  the  Messiah  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground ;  whereas  it  is  and  remains  true  in  sacred  as 
in  profane  poetry  that  nothing  moves  a  knit  a  *  ieari 
to  pawerjuuy  as  what  a  human  heart  hasfcU.  Is  not 
Christ  our  brother  1  Heb.  iv.  15"—Brgm*zwtge% 
iii.  437. 
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rid  of  their  supercharge  of  emotional  en- 
ergy; like  boys  with  their  much  ado  doing 
nothing,  or  what  is  worse,  doing  mischief. 
The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  calm, 
chaste,  and  manly  composition,  wherein  the 
Beauty  of  the  Lord  (to  borrow  a  Scripture 
phrase)  is  made  to  pass  before  us  in  a  series 
of  clear  and  striking  pictures  on  which  pas- 
sion only  acts  dioramically  as  it  were,  by 
the  variation  of  light  and  shade,  we  have 
the  foaming  surge  of  sacred  sentiment,  and 
the  thunder  of  pious  emotion,  piled  up  and 
turned  over,  and  writhing  and  involving 
itself  magnificently  in  a  thousand  different 
ways :  inadequate  epithet  lashed  into  every 
possible  metamorphosis,  and  exclamation 
tortured  up  to  its  hundredth  power :  by  all 
which,  piety  (if  the  truth  were  fully  spoken) 
is  at  bottom  more  exhausted  than  satisfied, 
while  judgment  stands  by  to  smile,  and 
taste  turns  away  in  disgust. 
Witness  the  following,. 

'THE  ALL-MERCIFUI,.' 

A  Sacred  Ode.     By  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klop- 
stock.   Composed  in  the  year  1759. 

4 

TO  THE  ALL-MERCIFUL. 

1.  Oh !  wonder !  the  wonder  of  God,        • 
My  Salvation ! 

No !  when  it  only  wonders 
Too  feebly  soars  the  soul ! 

2.  Astonishment!  Heaven-flying  astonishment 
At  Him  who  is  infinite ! 

0  Thou,  the  highest  bljss  of  bliss, 
Flood  thou  my  whole  soul 

3.  With  thy  sacred  fire! 

And  cause  it,  oh !  thou  Blessed  one, 
As  often  and  as  high  as  the  finite  can, 
In  ecstasies  to  up-lame. 

4.  Thou  wert!  thou  art!  shah  be!  thou  art! 
How  shall  I  think  thee  ? 

My  soul  stands  still,  cannot  attain  to  it ! 
Father!  Father!  so  shall  my  soul  think 

thee, 
So  feel  thee  my  heart!  to  lisp  my  tongue' 

thy  name ! 

5.  Father!  Father!  Father! 

Fall   down  and  worship,  thou  Heaven  of 

Heavens ! 
He  is  your  rather ! 
He  is  also  ours ! 

6.  O  ye,  who  shall  one  day  with  the  dwellers 

in  Heaven 
Stand  astounded ! 
Walk  ye  inquiringly"  through  this  labyrinth 

of  ecstasy,  * 

For  Jehovah  speaks ! 
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7.  Speaks  indeed  in  the  rolling  thunder,  .  I 
In  the  flying  storm,  and  in  the  softly  whis- 
pering breeze; 

But  more  intelligibly  and  more  enduringly 
In  the  language  of  men ! 

8.  The  thunder  rolls  off,  the  raging  of  the  storm 

passeth, 
The  whisper  of  the  breeze  ceases  ; 
But  through  long  centuries  the  speech  of 

man  streams  on, 
And  proclaimeth  every  moment 
How  Jehovah  hath  spoken ! 

9.  Am  I  still  on  this  side  the  grave  ?  or  am  I 

beyoud  the  grave  ? 
Have   I    already    made   the   heavenward 

flight  ? 
Oh  !  words  of  eternal  life ! 
Thus  speaketh  Jehovah ! 

10.  Can  the  mother  forget  her  sucking  child, 
That  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 

son  of  her  womb? 
Yea,  she  may  forget  it, 
Yet  will  I  not  forget  thee! 

11.  Praise,  worship,  tears  of  joy,  and  eternal 

thanks 
For  Immortality ! 

Glowing,  liveliest,  heartfelt  thanks 
For  Immortality  I 

12.  Hallelujah  in  the  Holy  Place ! 
And  within  the  veil, 

•  In  the  holy  of  holies,  hallelujah  ! 
For  so  Jehovah  hath  spoken ! 

13.  Prostrate  thyself  in  the  profound  est  astonish- 

ment, 
(Vthou  who  art  immortal ; 
Enjoy,  O  my  soul,  thy  blessedness! 
For  so  Jehovah  hath  spoken ! 

Now  if,  instead  of  this  swell  of  pious 
rhapsody  (for  what  better  name  does  it 
deserve),  the  composer  of  sacred  lyrics 
wishes  to  know  where  he  U  to  seek  for  a 
model  of  excellence  in  tLis  so  difficult  de- 
partment of  the  art,  we  would  say  at  once, 
read  the  104th  Psalm,  or  tne  39tb  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Job :  or,  if  these  seem  too 
far  from  modern  reach,  let  him  take  Thom- 
son's Hymn  to  the  Seasons,  or  Gothe's 
opening  hymn  in  Faust,  or  Addison's  well- 
known  hymns,  generally  appended  to  the 
Scripture  paraphrases  sung  in  the  Scot- 
tish church,  or  Heber's  well-known  mis- 
sionary hymn,  or  so  many  pure  and  clear 
gems  of  chaste  Christian  emotion  hi  the 
'  Lyra  Apostolica/  and  the  '  Christian 
Year.*  In  all  these  compositions,  though 
there  may  not  be  the  highest  flight  of  which 
the  religious  man  is  capable,  there  is  at 
least  some  part  of  Nature,  Humanity,  and 
Truth;  all  which  the  sublime  Klopstock 


sweeps  away  in  a  whirling  tempest  of 
sounding  exclamation,  and  carries  you 
along  with  him  in  gaping  bewonderment 
that  the  small  breath  of  a  single  body 
should  be  able  to  raise  such  a  hurricane. 
ThU,  indeed,  must  ever  be  the  result  when 
pious  persons,  impatiently  longing  after 
immortality,  attempt  to  leap  out  of  their 
mortal  skins :  when  soaring  psalmists,  com- 
muning with  angels  overmuch,  and  cloudy 
spirits,  forget  that  the  sacred  song  (like  the 
sabbath)  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  song. 

There  is  another  general  remark  on  sa- 
cred, poetry,  which  may  be  made  with  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  reference  to  the  *  Mes- 
siah .'  Is  not  the  Epos  of  Christianity,  of 
the  life  and  death"  of  Christ,  written  as 
chastely  and  as  nobly  as  it  possibly  could 
be,  in  the  Gospels  1  And  is  it  not  a  most 
foolhardy  and  impertinent  thing  in  you, 
believing  or  not  believing  in  the  inspiration 
of  these  books,  to  set  yourself  to  write  it 
over  again  ?  True,  many  things  are  Tery 
shortly  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
some  things  of  deepest  interest  are  rather 
indicated  than  described  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  by  working  over  the  simple 
narrative  with  a  sounding  paraphrase,  and 
interweaving  it  with  far-fetched  and  long- 
spun episodes,  you  can  either  make  what 
is  shortly  said  more  eloquent,  or  what  is 
darkly  ;hinted  more  clear.  Are  there  not 
some  things,  also,  that  are  much  more 
wisely  Jeft  to  the  pious  imagination  than 
made  a  public  show  of,  pranked  ostenta- 
tiously with  vain  rhetorical  gewgaws?  We 
confess  that  we  hear  weekly  many  things 
from  the  pulpit  which  offend  much ;  for, 
like  a  fluent  barrister,  the  preacher  will 
needs  handle  his  text  so  thoroughly,  turning 
it  this  way  and  that  way,  to  this  light,  and 
to  that,  with  such  officious  display,  that  the 
distracted  eye  knows  no  more  where  to 
rest,  and  the  thing  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all 
for  very* multitude  of  telescopes.  Now, 
exactly  so  as  a  text  is  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  in  the  sermon,  is  the  simple 
gospel  history  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  (the  subject  of  the  '  Messiah1) 
liable  to  be  confused,  mystified,  and  meta- 
morphosed by  a  modern  epopoeist  We 
must  say  agaiu,  there  seems  something  ex- 
tremely foolhardy  and  impertinent  in  any 
poet  attempting  such  a  theme.  Those  who 
write  sacred  poetry  ought  before  all  things 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Christians  have  a 
Btblb,  which  the  Greeks  had  not:  and 
whether  that  Bible  be  regarded,  according 
to  the  received  opinion  of  Christendom,  as 
being  tbo  word  of  God,  or,  as  Coleridge  has 
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recently  named  it,  merely  as  nontaining  the 
word  of  God,  still. the  Bible  has,  and  must 
have  with  Christians  (even  with  such  as 
are  most  Romanist  and  Puseyite  in  their 
views),  a  comprehensive  character  and  an 
exclusive  authority,  such  as  no  Homer  or 
Hesiod  ever  had  amongst  the  Heathens. 
Now  even  the  Greeks  never  attempted  to 
sing  the  wrath  of  Achillas  or  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses,  after  it  had  been  already 
done  by  HoraeT.  Their  tragedians  out  of 
the  vast  materials  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  with 
Homer  at  their  head,  constructed  plays  ;* 
and  tbe  Lyric  poets  of  Greece  ana  Rome 
used  the  same  materials  largely:  all  which 
was  natural  and  proper.  But  the  materials 
with  which  the  Christian  poet  has  to  work 
are  both  much  more  scanty,  and  of  such  a 
nature,  that  he,  who  takes  from  the  apo- 
cryphal to  add  to  the  canonical,  will,  when 
he  has  done  his  best,  appear  to  the  judicious 
observer  only  to  have  sewed  on  a  gorgeous 
patch.  Do  we  then  say  that  sacred  dramas 
anchsacred  epics  are  absolutely  and  altogeth 
er  to  be  expelled  from  Christian  poetry? 
By  no  means.  Only  let  the  aspiring  young 
Milton  see  well  what  he  is  about !  That 
•  one  succeeded,  and  such  a  one  as  he,  gives 
no  warranty  that  a  thousand  shall  not  faiL 

Pericnlosa  plenum  opus  ale® 
Tractas,  et  mcedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso : 

as  Horace  said  to  Pollio,  engaged  in  the 
history  of  tbe  civil  war : 

a  theme  of  perilous  risk 

Thou  handiest,  and  hot  fires  beneath  thy  path 
The  treacherous  ashes  nurse. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  write  a  good 
epic  poem  on  some  subject  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  much  nearer  to  our 
faith,' and  therefore  much  more  delicate  to 
meddle  with  than  the  Old.  Out  of  eleven 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
without  any  aid  frym  apocryphal  gospels, 
Milton  made  a  short  Christian  narrative 
poem  in  four  books,  which  would  have 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  gen- 
eral esteem,  bad  not  its  author  written  a 
great  Epos  so  much  superior,  and  bad  he 
not  disappointed  publie  expectation  in  this 
lesser  one,  by  baptizing  it  with  a  sounding 
miBnomer.  '  Paradise  Regained,'  or  the 
*  Temptation  of  Christ*  as  it  should  properly 
be  called,  is  a  rare  instance  of  how  much 
may  be  made  of  little  by  a   great  mind, 

*  "  I  only  dress  up  fragments  from  the  great  ban- 
<ni*  of  Homer,"  said  JSsobyla*. 


without  that  appearance  of  overdoing  and 
overloading  which  is  so  offensive  in  KIop- 
stock.  Mark  also  the  wisdom  of  our  poet 
in  another  regard.  He  has  not,  like  Klop- 
stock,  chosen  a  principal  scene  of  gospel 
history,  and  one  which  had  already  received 
a  full  description,  and  been  put  forth  in 
sufficient  prominence  by  the  pen  of  the 
Evangelist.  He  takes  a  mere  accessory 
incident,  so  to  sne  lk,  an  incident  which 
stands  altogether  in  the  background  of  gos- 
pel history,  noticed  rather  than  narrated, 
and  this  he  spreads  out  before  the  pious 
view,  and  pictures  panoramically.  The 
gospel  history  of  the  Temptation,  says 
simply,  "  Again  the  devil  taketh  him  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them."  What  the  fevan- 
gelist  here  nakedly  states  as  having  been 
shown,  the  Poet  actually  shows,  and  m  such 
a  style  as  a  man  only  of  a  grandly  compre- 
hensive imagination,  and  of  a  vast  erudi- 
tion, could  do.  There  is  nothing  in  *  Para- 
dise Lost*  superior  to  the  panoramic  de- 
scription of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
I  world,  of  Parthia,  Rome,  and  Greece,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  '  Re- 
gained/ Take  bis  grand  Epos  now,  and 
see  how  skilfully  in  the  same  view  Milton 
has  managed  that  Without  the  devil  and 
the  angelic  "  machinery"  (as  the  old  critics 
used  to  speak),  our  great  poet  could  cer- 
tainly never  have  built  up  an  Epos  from 
the  materials  of  the  third  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis only,  of  such  breadth  and  stateliness  as 
that  which  we  now  boast.  But  all  this,  the 
reader  will  observe,  is  extra-biblical.  The 
Fall  of  the  Angels,  with  which  the  '  Para- 
dise Lost/  so  Titanically  opens,  is  alluded 
to  or  supposed  in  the  bible  history ;  not 
laid  down  doctrinally,  much  less  described 
in  detail.  Milton,  therefore,  from  extra- 
biblical  materials,  raised  up  an  extra-mun- 
dane Epos ;  an  Epos  at  least  of  which  the 
terrestrial  scenery  forms  only  a  small  part, 
in  proportion  to  the  vast-moving,  mnjestic- 
peopled,  celestial,  and  infernal  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  encompassed.  Thus, 
though  narrating  a  bib!e  history,  our  poet  " 
with  the  most  dexterous  management  seems 
not  to  plant  himself  "on  any  ground  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  Bible ;  whereas 
Klopstock  takes  up  ground  already  occu- 
pied by  the  Evangelist,  and  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  scene  only  dilates  the  phrase 
of  the  gospel,  dragging  in  from  all  perti- 
nent and  impertinent  places  a  crowd  of 
huddled  supernumeraries,  and  encompass- 
ing the  solemn  silence  of  the  crucifixion 
with  a  multitudinous  bray  of  trumpets,  and   . 
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a  whirl  of  dark  words,  and  quaking  senten- 
ces to  involve  the  universe.  Truly  a  '  very 
German  Milton !' 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  to  a 
nearer  and  detailed  view  of  the  '  Messiah/ 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  its  monstrous 
bulk  :  twenty  cantos  of  hexameters,  some 
of  them  containing  1500  lines !  With  the 
rich  materials  of  chivalry  and  romance,  a 
luxuriant  Ariosto  might  run  on*  like  an 
arabesque  decoration  along  a  portico,  to 
an  immeasurable  length  without  offence ; 
but  Klopstock,  whose  materials  were  of 
the  scantiest,  had  he  only  possessed  half  as 
much  sense  as  he  had  sound,  could  never 
have*  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  confine 
himself  within  the  bounds  which  Virgil  and 
Milton  had  found  too  spacious  rather  than 
too  narrow  for  a  just  epic  effect.  Klop- 
stock, however,  was  and  remained  a  dot, 
in  the  whole  style  of  his  poetry;  but  as 
young  preachers,  partly  from  an  overboil- 
ing of  zeal  in  the  heart,  and  partly  from  a 
defect  of  dexterous  management  in  the 
head,  are  apt  to  make  long  sermons,  so  it  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  Klopstock,  not 
in  his  *  Messiah*  only,  but  also  in  his  Odes, 
that  he  never  knows  how  to  observe  any 
bounds.*  A  recent  English  translator, 
therefore, f  has  done  well,  and  made  a  very 
notable  improvement  upon  his  original,  by 
the  simple  method  of  clipping  out  lines  by 
scores  and  by  hundreds  from  every  canto, 
fusing  two  cantos  or  even  three  occasionally 
into  one,  and  compressing  the  whole  poem 
into  fifteen  books  instead  of  twenty.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  great  modern 
system  of  stretching  out  tales  into  three 
volumes  that  would  have  been  much  better 
told  in  one,  will  easily  understand  how  out 
of  three  or  four  chapters  of  Evangelical 
prose  Klopstock  contrived  to  spin  out  three 
or  four  volumes  of  heroic  poetry. 

The  work  is  equally  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first  ten  books  containing  the 
.Passion  and  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  other  ten 
comprising  from  the  Crucifixion  to  the  As- 
cension. It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the 
present  limited  sketch,  to  attempt  anything 

*  The  obscurity  which  has  been  complained  of 
in  some  of  Klopstock's  Odes  does  not  result,  like 
the  occasional  obscurity  of  Tacitus,  from  the  crowd- 
ing of  much  thought  into  a  small  compass  of  words, 
and  a  desire  to  suggest  rather  than  to  expound ;  but 
it  proceeds  partly  from  a  certain  jerking  and  abrupt 
movement  of  his  thoughts,  and  partly  from  a  vicious 
ambition  to  imitate  the  ancients  no  less  in  their  syn- 
tactical than  in  their  prosodiacal  form.  It  is  still 
true,  however  (what  Gdthe  mentions,  D.  W.  vi., 
und  WerJce  xxv.,  p.  88),  that,  compared  with  the 
first  books  of  the '  Messiah/  there  is  much  that  may 
be  called  compression  in  the  Odes, 

•  Supra,  1)01^  p.  2*2. 


like  ft  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of 
so  vast  a  machinery  :  but  we  shall  mention 
generally  the  argument  of  each  book,  so 
that  the  curious  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
structure  and  progress  of  the  poem.  The 
first  book  presents  Christ  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  Gabriel  and  Eloah  are  en- 
gaged partly  iu  ministering  to  him,  partly 
in  making  preparations  through  the  universe 
for  the  celebration  of  the  great  second  sab- 
bath that  is  to  mark  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  human  redemption.  The  second 
book  exhibits  the  devils  in  council  ;  in  this 
respect,  but  in  this  only,  like  to  the  second 
book  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost/  The 
principal  diabolic  personages  are  Satan  and 
Adramelech,  both  exceeding  fierce  and  fu- 
rions  spirits;  but  the  latter,  if  possible, 
more  furious  than  the  first,  and  secretly 
scheming  to  supplant  him  in  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Hell.  Besides  these  there  is  a  devil, 
whom,  since  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Klop- 
stock was  familiar  with  Dryden's  opera  of - 
King  Arthur  and  his  last  *  seduced  and  least 
deformed  of  Hell/  we  may  perhaps  admit 
to  be  original  and  of  Klopstockian  inven- 
tion ;  one  who  seems  to  be  in  hell,  but  not 
of  it:  one  to  whom  Burns'  stanza  might 

apply, 

"  0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  on  men 
Ye  aibhns  might— I  diona  ken- 
Still  haeastake: 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  your  den 

Evn  for  your  sake." 

This  penitent  or  half-penitent  devil  is 
Abaddon  a,  a  most  abnormal  and  heterodox 
character ;  touching  whom  it  is  related  that 
the  poet  once  received  a  serious  pastoral 
visit  from  a  pious  Lutheran  clergyman,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  beseech  the  bard, 
•*  fur  God's  sake,  and  the  honour  of  our 
holy  religion,  not  to  think  of  finally  saving 
the  fallen  angel,  Abaddonal"*  In  the 
third  canto  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the 
garden  are  continued ;  Eloah  descends  to 
number  his  tears.  The  souls  of  the  fathers,, 
who  dwell  in  the  sun,  send  an  angel  down 
to  inquire  concerning  the# sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  to  this  angel,  while  they  are 
asleep,  the  guardian  angels  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  describe  their  several  characters. 
The  devil  shows  a  wicked  dream  to  Judas. 
The  Messiah  awakes,  and  speaks  of  his 
speedy  departure.  The  fourth  book  pre- 
sents Caiaphas  and  the  high  priests  in  de- 
liberation ;  then  follows  the  institution  of 
the  Supper.  Judas  departs  and  bargains 
with  the  pharisees  to    betray  Christ.     In 
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the  fifth  book  the  poet  ventures  to  brings 
down  Jehovah  himself  in  terrors  upon  Ta- 

'      bor,  to  hold  judgment  on  the  Messiah  for 
the  sins  of  men ;  and  the  vicarious  suffering 

,  is  described  in  '  three  great  hours.'  The 
third  hour  past,  the  Almighty  ascends  again 
to  heaven.  In  the  sixth  canto  Christ  is  be* 
trayed  by  Judas,  brought  before  Caiaphas, 
and  condemned.  In  the  seventh  canto 
Christ  is  brought  before  Pilate  and  Herod, 
and  finally  delivered  over  to  the  rage  of 
the  pharisees.  Canto  Eighth  :  The  Cru- 
cifixion. Congregation  of  spirits  from  all 
quarters  to  view  this  awful  event.  The 
souls  of  the  fathers  descend  from  the  sun ; 
among  them  Adam  and  Eve.  The  planet,  on 
which  the  souls  of  men  dwell  previous  to 
their  birth  on  earth,  is  brought  before  the 
sun,  and  this  causes  an  eclipse,  storm,  and 
earthquake.  Two  angels  of  death  come 
and  hover  seven  times  round  the  cross. 
Satan  and  Adramelech,  attempting  to  ap- 
proach, are  cast  in  confusion  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  Canto  Ninth  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  continue.  Description 
of  the  conduct  of  John  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Peter  Lebbeeus  and  Andrew,  during 
the  crucifixion.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Moses 
discourse  on  the  redemption.  A  cherub 
brings  the  souls  of  pious  heathens  to  Gol- 
gotha, and  explains  to  them  the  mystery  of 
their  salvation.  Earthquake  again.  The 
penitent  devil  Abaddona  comes  to  contem- 
plate the  sufferings, of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
The  angel  of  death,  Ohaddon,  brings  the 
soul  of  Iscariot  to  hell.  The  tenth  canto 
finishes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  The  Saviour  blesses  the  multitude 
of  spirits  that  surround  the  '  cross,  and 
especially  that  host  of  glorious  destination 
that  are  soon  to  appear  on  earth,  and  take 
a  chief  part  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion.'  Timothy,  Clemens 
Romanus,  Linus,  and  others  are  described. 
Miriam  and  Deborah  sing  the  death-song 
of  the  Messiah.  Adam  and  Eve  descend 
to  the  grave  of  Christ,  and  thank  God  for 
their  redemption,  and  pray  for  the  race  of 
men.  Eloah  calls  out  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  that*  the  angel  of  death  ap- 
proaches. Arrival  of  the  angel  of  death  ; 
and  death  of  the  Messiah.  Canto  Eleventh : 
The  glory  of  the  Messiah  enters  the  holy 
of  holies.  The  Messiah  leaves  the 
temple,  aud  wakes  many  souls  of  the  fathers 
from  the  dead.  Description  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Adam,  Eve,  Lot,  Enos,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Melchisedech, 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  David,  Gabriel,  Simeon, 
John  the  Baptist,  And  many  others.  This 
canto     contains     156*9     verses.       Canto 


Twelfth  t  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb.  Death 
of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  Canto 
Thirteenth  :  Gabriel  assembles  the  angels, 
and  those  who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  to 
witness  the  resurrection.  The  glory  of  the 
Messiah  descends  from  heaven*  Adam 
and  Eve  worship ;  Christ  rises  from  the 
dead ;  song  of  triumph.  The  soul  of  a 
heathen  is  brought  before  him.  He  judges 
it,  and  vanishes.  Philo,  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  pharisees,  commits  suicide : 
Obaddon  conducts  his  soul  to  hell.  In  Canto 
Fourteenth,  Jesus  appears  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, nine  other  pious  women,  and  to 
Peter.  Doubts  of  Thomas.  Jesus  appears 
to  the  disciples.  In  Canto  Fifteenth  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  risen  from  the  dead 
appear  to  the  first  Christians,  confirm 
them  in  their  faith,  and  assure  them  of  im- 
mortality. In  Canto  Sixteenth  the  Messiah 
assembles  the  angels,  and  those  who  were 
risen  from  the  dead,  on  Mount  Tabor.  He 
reveals  himself  to  them  as  the  judge  and 
the  ruler  of  the  world.  He  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  the  souls  of  several  who  have 
lately  died.  He  descends  into  hell,  and 
chastises  fallen  spirits.  Canto  Seventeenth : 
The  Messiah  appears  to  Thomas,  He  de- 
scends, with  Gabriel,  to  the  spirits  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  Flood,  and  decides  their 
fate.  Renewed  apparitions  of  those  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead  to  many  of  the 
pious.  Canto  Eighteenth  :  Adam  prays  to 
the  Messiah,  that  he  would  reveal  to  him 
some  of  the  glorious  consequences  of  the 
Redemption,  and  his  prayer  is  answered  by 
a  vision  of  the  last  judgment.  Adam  de- 
scribes this  vision  to  the  angels  and  those 
who  were  risen  from  the  dead.  Canto 
Nineteenth :  Adam  continues  to  describe 
his  vision  of  the  last  judgment ;  and,  among 
other  acta  of  grace,  mentions  the  pardon  of 
the  penitent  devil,  Abaddona.  Jesus  shows 
himself  on  several  occasions  to  the  disciples. 
The  Ascension.  Canto  Twentieth  :  The 
Messiah  is  represented  during  his  continued 
ascent  heavenwards  as  upborne  by  the  tri- 
umphal songs  of  angels,  blessed  spirits,  and 
those  who  had  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
various  praises  of  the  Messiah  are  sung. 
The  throne  of  the  Most  High  is  seen  at  a 
distance.  The  praises  of  the  Messiah  are 
raised  in  renewed  paeans.  The  Messiah 
arrives  in  heaven,  and  sits  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

This  abstract,  though  as  meagre  as  we 
possibly  could  make  it,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  intelligent  reader  how  Klopstock, 
even  in  the  structure  and  architecture  of 
his  poem,  aspired  to  produce  an  effect  by 
the  material  sublime  of  mass  and  muUitudi- 
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nosity  merely.  Nothing  is  cheaper  than 
this ;  by  mere  piling  of  quantity  without 
*  quality,  by  telling  of  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds, and  thousands  upon  thousands,  to 
overpower  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar. 
The  'impudent  Highlander,  whose  snug 
embrace  of  a  cloud  of  tradition/  begot  the 
celebrated  poems  of  Ossian,  deals  in  this 
article  not  a  little ;  but  Klopstock  far  put- 
rides  him.  "  Conrad  was  a  son  of  Albion ; 
the  chief  of  an  hundred  hills;  his  deer 
drank  of  a  thousand  streams ;  a  thousand 
rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs."  So 
MT hereon.  So  also  Klopstock  has  no 
way  of  expressing  the  sublime  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions  that  seems  to  him  so  ef- 
fectual, as  a  hugfr-gaping  tausend  und  abet 
tausend  /  Thus  in  the  description  of  the 
Creation,  vi.,  505 ; 

"  God  moved  full  of  a  thousand  times  a  thou- 
sand thoughts,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  thou- 
sand times  a  thousand  lives  !"* 

And  in  a  like  barrenness  of  moral  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  arithmetical  sublimity,  our  Ger- 
man Milton  has  no  more  ingenious  method 
of  conveying  to  our  mind  the  extraordinary 
grandeur  or  excellence  of  any  object,  than 
by  simply  saying  that  it  was  the  grandest 
and  most  excellent  thing  of  the  kind  that 
ever  had  been  in  creation,  or  ever  should  be 
again.  In  this  style  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  (irM  666)  is  described  as  *  in  her 
eye,  full  of  melancholy,  repressing  the  most 
moving  tear  that  ever  was  wept'  The 
writer  of  Klopstock's  life  in  Chalmers' 
4  Biographical  Dictionary/  though  no  great 
admirer  of  the  poet,  remarks,  inuocently 
enough,  that  there  are  many  and  great 
beauties  in  Klopstock's  writings  which  it  is 
impossible  to  transfer  into  another  tongue. 
Now,  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  fact 
is,  that  in  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  others  of  the  same  shallow  ex- 
travagancy, the  German  poet  is  indebted 
to  his  English  translator  for  an  air  of  chaste- 
ness  and  propriety  that  does  in  no  wise  be- 
long to  him.     Thus,  instead  of 

In  dem  Auge  voll  Wehmuth  hielt  Sie  die 
ruhrendste  Thrdne  zurtick  die  Jemals  geweint 
war. 

The  English  translator  gives 

In  her  calm  eye 
She  checked  the  liquid  sorrow,  whose  mute  woe 
Touched  every  heart. 

♦  "  Erging  voll  tausend  mahl  tausend  Gedanken, 
Taasendmal  tausend  Leben  in  seiner  Rechte  ver- 


And  so  in  other  places.  No  man  who  has 
not  read  Klopstock  in  the  original,  and  read 
a  good  deal  of  him,  can  be  fully  aware  of 
this  material  grossness  of  his  sublime. 
With  a  similar  big-mouthed  nothingness  the 
German  Milton  describes  the  remorse  of 
Iscariot  after  having  betrayed  his  Master 
thus:  "Terrible  even  as  a  wide-opened 
grave  the  thought  spreads  itself  out  before 
me;  it  is  the  most  torturing  of  torturing 
thoughts  that  a  dying  man  ever  felt :  the 
thought  that  I  have  betrayed  him  !"  which 
in  like  manner  the  Englishman,  with  an  in- 
stinctive good  taste,  has  improved  into 

Before  me,  like  a  yawning  grave,  the  black, 
The  hideous  thought  ingulfs  my  soul, 
I  have  betrayed  him. 

Klopstock  is,  perhaps,  a  solitary  instance 
of  a  writer  of  reputation  in  a  superior  lan- 
guage whom  it  is  impossible  for  a  translator 
using  an  inferior  language  not  to  improve, 
and  that  without  meaning  to  do  so.  Our 
English  language  has  no  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  sounding  breadth  with  which 
he  rolls  himself  along.  With  what  procla- 
mations, invocations,  and  adjurations  does 
he  not  begin  !  How  ominously  does  he 
not  stalk  from  star  to  star  upon  his  seven- 
league-boots,  and  ride  upon  a  whirlwind  of 
words  furiously !  When  he  stands  he  is  a 
whole  mountain !  when  he  moves  he  is  a 
thousand-Toiced  cataract,  whose  strength 
has  been  gathered  fronj  the  torrents  of  a 
thousand  hills !  Quite  Ossianic !  (The 
Germans  in  those  days  were  immense  ad- 
mirers of  the  Celt.)  His  voice  is  thunder, 
and  his  look  is  lightning;  the  earth  trem- 
bles where  he  treads,  and  the  rocks  fall  in  ! 
Then  when  he  is  wrathful,  how  his  eyes 
glare  with  red  fire,  and  roll  infuriate  !  how 
his  hair  floats  like  the  trailing  comet  in  the 
sky,  how  his  mouth  foams,  his  teeth  gnash, 
and  his  feet  stamp  !  Tender  again  or 
timid,  how  he  starts,  turns  pale,  staggers, 
trembles,  and  melts  away  into  darkness ! 
Joyful,  how  he  quakes  all  over  with  ecstasy! 
and  weeps  him  out  into  a  glorious  rainbow 
of  sentiment !  Literally,  and  without  ex- 
aggeration, we  must  say,  '  unbecoming  as 
it  may  be  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  works 
that  have  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time  a 
widely-spread  reputation,'*  6till  we  must 
say,  that  if  any  actor  of  broad  farce  should 
inquire  of  us  where  he  might  find  the 
richest  selection  of  extravagant  words,  ex- 
travagant descriptions,  and  extravagant 
speeches,  wherewith  to  put    together    a 

♦  Wordsworth's  Works,  vol  iil,  p.  339. 
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master  specimen  of  the  mock  sublime,  we 
could  direct  him  nowhere  with  so  much 
propriety  as  to  Klopstock's  '  Messiah.'  It 
is  by  studying  this  man,  much  more  than 
Kotzebue  or  any  play-writer,  that  the 
Englishman  can  form  to  himself  a  perfect 
idea  of  what  has  long  been  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  peculiar  designation  of  Ger* 

MAN   EXTRAVAGANCE. 

As  for  the  other  woi;k8  of  Klopstock,  di- 
viding themselves  as  they  naturally  do  into 
three  departments  ;  the  lyric,  the  dramatic, 
and  the  critical ;  the  first  department  only 
can  claim  a  passing  glance  from  the  student. 
Unquestionably,  Klopstock,  if  he  is  a  poet 
at  all,  is  a  lyric  poet,  and  nothing  but  a 
lyric  poet  When  not  in  a  full  flow  of 
emotion,  he  is  a  very  stiff  formal  personage 
indeed,  and  not  at  all  engaging.  He  is  all 
flame,  all  cloud,  all  billow,  or  all  tears  :  so- 
lidity, stability,  tangibility,  reality,  he  has 
none  : 

The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  he  called  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might   be  called   that  shadow 


But  one  may  weep, with  Klopstock, 
though  one  cannot  look  at  him  ;  and  this, 
after  all,  is  his  best  point.  A  most  invinci- 
ble passion  (as  his  friend  Schmidt  said*)  he 
assuredly  had  for  love  :  he  was  the  warmest 
of  friends  and  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 
Therefore  he  could  not  understand  Pe- 
trarch. That  sort  of  calm,  contemplative 
love,  that  could  turn  itself  with  leisurely 
elegance  into  all  manner  of  sonnets,  he 
could  not  comprehend : 

Heissest  du  Laura?  Laura  besang  Petrarchain 

Liedern 
Zvoar  dem  Bevmnderer  schdn  aber  dem  Liebendtn 

nicht. 

Petrarch,  he  said,  celebrated  Laura  in 
verses  which  the  man  of  taste  will  admire, 
but  which  the  lover  will  think  cold..  Not 
so  are  his  own  verses  :  whether  friend  or 
fatherland,  love  or  religion,  inspire  the 
theme,  he  is  never  oold.  He  never  forgets 
the  man  in  the  artist.  His  great  fault  rather 
is  that  he  has  too  little  art ;  that  he  pours 
himself  out  with  too  great  impetuosity  to 
carry  the  common  reader  along  with  him  ; 
with  too  much  of  sweeping  vastitude  to 
please  any  reader.  But  he  is  a  true,  sin- 
cere, and  earnest  man,  '  writing  always 
with  tears  in  bis  eyes,'  says  Meta ;  and  if 

♦Erganzungen,  i.  188, "  Vhveberwindliche  Ntigung 
jsur  Liele." 


the  Horatian  n  vis  me  Jlertt  were  the  only, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  main  rule  for  pathetic 
composition,  Klopstock  in  elegy  certainly 
would  never  fail.  Weeping,  however,  as 
well  as  shouting,  requires  a  certain  modera- 
tion and  tempering,  in  order  to  produce 
what  the  Germans  call  an  aesthetics!  effect. 
Now  this  moderation  it  is  precisely  that 
Klopstock  can  in  no  wise  attain  to ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  as  his  sublime 
always  fumes  into  bombast,  so  his  pathetic 
is  seldom  free  from  Wertherism. 

The  first  cantos  of  the '  Messiah,9  indeed, 
and  many  of  the  earlier  odes  of  Klopstock, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  true  prophets  of 
Werther,  of  which  connection  Werther 
himself  bears  the  most  satisfactory  testi- 
mony. 

"  We  moved  to  the  window.  It  thundered 
sideways,  the  glorious  rain  came  down  in  a  re- 
freshing pour,  and  a  reviving  fragrance  came 
floating  up  in  all  the  fullness  of  a  warm  air.  She 
stood  leaning  on  her  elbow;  her  glance  darted 
through  the  landscape;  she  looked  to  heaven, 
and  to  me.  I  saw  her  eye  fall  of  teats ;  she  laid 
her  hand  on  mine,  and  said — Klopstock  !  I  re- 
collected the  glorious  ode  which  was  in  her 
thoughts,  and  sank  in  the  stream  of  emotion 
which  she  with  this  watchword  had  caused  to 
{rush  over  me.  I  could  restrain  myself  bo  longer, 
but,  bending  towards  her  hand,  I  kissed  it  amid 
a  flow  of  the  most  ecstatic  tears,  and  looked  up 
again  to  her  eye.  Noble  bard !  would  that  in 
this  moment  thou  hadst  seen  thy  own  apotheosis ! 
and  me  I  Oh !  never  after  this  may  I  hear  thy 
so-often  desecrated  name  coupled  with  what  is 
common  or  profane." 

Thus  Werther :  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  sympathy  of  such  hearts  as  those  of 
Werther  aud  Charlotte  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  of  more  value  to  Klopstock 
than  the  approbation  of  cool  British  critics 
in  the  nineteenth.  The  poet  who  supplied 
such  nicely  sensitive  existences  with  the 
food  which  was  convenient  for  them,  did 
not  write  in  vain.  We  British  men,  how. 
ever,  who  are  made  of  sterner  staff,  can 
only  lament  that  we  are  not  both  very  Oer_ 
man  and  very  young,  to  enjoy,  so  as  thou- 
sands of  pure  and  delicate  hearts  have  eg. 
joyed  them,  the  Odes  op  Klopstock.* 

We  have  already  (p.  243)  given  t^e 
English  reader  a  specimen  of  the  Klop- 

•  u  The  JhcuUas  lacrymataria^  this  beauty-plaster 
of  German  poetry,  from  Klopstock's  soaring  eleva- 
tion down  to  Dusch,  these  telescopizdd  eyes,  unr 
nameable  looks,  and  the  whole  theological  hermaph- 
roditism, are  rags  more  perishable  than  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed.  Feel  if  you  will  such  things, 
but  feel  them  for  yourself.  1  imagined  that  I  felt 
them  alio  when  I  was  a  child ;  but  to  drum  thenvup 
publicly  before  others  is  sheer  impertinence.'' — Fu- 
8EU,  in  the  letter  before  gutted, 
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■  stockian  Ode.  That  composition  we 
brought  forward  as  a  characteristic  speci- 

onen  of  the  exclamatory  style  in  which  the 
German  Pindar  so  largely  indulges ;  and 
indulges,  we  are  sorry  to  state,  not  merely 
in  his  sacred  lyrics,  where  such  a  style 
draws  a  sort  of  excuse  from  the  transcen- 
dental nature  of  the  subject,  but  also  in 
patriotic  and  other  odes.  We  add  a  speci- 
men of  a  more  temperate  character ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  shall  set  down  that 
Ode  of  Horace  upon  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  modelled. 

HORACE.  Ode.  IV.  3. 
Tb  Melpomene. 
Whom  thou,  Melpomene, 
Hast  at  his  birth  with  placid  eye  beheld, 

Him  not  the  Isthmian  toil   • 
Shall  crown  prime  Pugilist;  not  the  mettled  steed 

In  the  Achaean  Car 
Shall  lead  victorious ;  not  the  Delian  leaf 

Gracing  his  warlike  brow 
Shall  show  to  the  Capitol  what  hero  crashed 

The  tumid  threats  of  kings; 
But  the  sweet  waters  fertile  Tibur  laving, 

The  frequent  nodding  groves, 
Shall  stamp  him  noble  by  JEolian  song. 

The  sons  of  mighty  Rome, 
The  chief  of  cities,  deem  me  worthy  now 

To  swell  the  poet's  roll ; 
Less  keenly  now  the  tooth  of  envy  bites. 

Oh!  thou  Pierian  Mnse 
That  tempers  the  sweet  sound  o'  the  golden  shell ; 

Oh !  thou  to  fishes  mute, 
That  canst  impart  the  Swan's  note  if  thou  wilt, 

Thy  gift 'tis  all,  that  I 
Am  pointed  by  the  admiring  crowds,  the  bard 

O'  the  Roman  lyre:  that  I 
Do  play  and  please,  if  that  I  please,  is  thine. 

KLOPSTOCK.    Ode  I. 

THE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Whom  genius  at  his  birth  beheld,  and  smiled 

With  consecrating  love 
To  own  the  child,  around  whose  boyish  head 

Thy  fabled  playmates  flew, 
Anacreon,  the  poetic  doves,  and  charmed 

With  their  soft-cooing  notes 
The  scholiasts'  din  from  his  Meeonian  ears, 

Whom  with  their  plumy  wings 
They  shaded,  that  antiquity  to  his  eye 

No  wrinkled  front  might  show ; 
Him  not  the  conqueror  boasting  bloody  days 

That  in  i  the  popular  curse 
Are  withering,  to  the  iron  field  allures 
x    Where  from  thy  pitiless  grasp, 
Death  hundred-armed,  no  mother's  anguish  sob- 
bed 

From  bleeding  heart  can  tear 
Her  dying  son.    Him  if  the  fates  have  made 

To  dwell  with  kings,  untaught 
The  din  of  arms  to  hear,  with  serious  eye 

He  sees  (and  when  he  sees 
Shudders)  the  stark  and  soulless  corpse  out- 
stretched, 

And  his  pure  blessing  weeps 


O'er  the  flown  spirit,  flown  to  regions  where 

No  murderous  hero  dwells. 
Him  moves  nor  vulgar  piide,  nor  a  great  name 

Such  as  the  world  can  give, 
Moves  not  the  gaping  fool,  that  waits  to  make 
him 

A  show  to  gaping  friends, 
Moves  not  the  sweet  smile  of  a  woman  who 

Is  fair  and  nothing  more, 
To  whom  the  song  of  Singer*  is  obscure. 

Tears  for  a  better  fame 
Shall  join  him  to  the  consecrated  band 

Of  the  immortal  dead ; 
(The  immortal  ancients,  whose  enduring  worth, 

Like  stream  increased  by  stream, 
Flows  through  all  aces)  and  shall  win  for  him 

The  lofty  meed  Which  none 
But  lofty  souls  may  earn.    He,  to  whom  fate 

Hath  given  (what  sift  to  few 
She  gave),  a  fair  friend  who  can  think,  doth  make 

Each  bright  tear  from  her  eye, 
Drawn  by  his  moving  lay,  the  lovely  pledge 

Of  brighter  tears  to  flow. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  odes  is  perfect, 
and  most  instructive.  Where  the  first  is 
concise,  the  second  is  verbose ;  where  the 
one  is  clear,  the  other  is  obscure ;  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  ancient,  becomes  involution 
m  the  modern.  The  Roman  is  a  full-grown 
map  of  chastened  and  sober  emotion.  The 
German  is  a  youth  of  beautiful,  but  some- 
what femininet  and  exaggerated  sentiment. 

Of  Klopstock's  dramatical  and  critical 
works  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  He 
wrote  his  tragedies  on  the  barren  Greek 
model,  because  he  wanted  luxuriance  and 
variety  to  write  them  on  the  English.  Some 
of  them,  as  '  The  Battle  of  Herman,'  are 
as  much  lyric  as  dramatic ;  their  dialogue 
is  prose  in  a  passion  ;  and  their  druidical 
hymns  are  the  same  sort  of  high-flown,  ex- 
clamatory, violent-plunging,  and  abrupt- 
striding  compositions  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  odes.  Others,  like  '  Solo- 
mon,' are  purely  dialogical,  and  written  in 
the  common  ten-syllabled  Iambic  verse. 
This  subject  of  Solomon,  his  apostasy  from 


•  Elizabeth  Singer,  afterwards  married  to  our 
English  poet  Rowe. 

f  "  Klopstock  was  a  true  poet  of  thepeople  (Yolka- 
dichter),  but  the  poet  ohly  of  pious-minded,  pensive, 
sensitive  souls,  specially  of  females.  The  aged  wile 
of  a  German  miner,  being  seised  with  a  mortal  sick- 
ness, wished  to  live  only  so  long  tiiat  she  might  be 
able  to  read  the  two  last  cantos  of  the  Messiah, 
which  were  daily  expected  to  appear  ;  her  wish  was 
granted,  and  the  pious  ok)  woman  died  in  peace. 
Spolber^a  noble  Agues  wrote  to  Klopatoek — '  Only 
in  eternity  shall  I  be  able  to  thank  you  fully  for  the 
indescribable  emotions  with  which  vou  have  made 
both  my  heart  and  my  eye  to  overflow — you  have 
infused  into  my  heart  an  imperishable  desire  lo  be 
good.'  In  these  words  there  ia  truth.  Seriousness, 
and  moral  dignity,  and  a  high  religious  tone,  in  Ger- 
many, trace  their  source  to  Klopstock."  Ueber  Klop- 
slodrs  Wescn  wid  Wirken  von  Dr.  Lucas,  Ktaig*. 
berg,  1824.    Erginzungen,  iii.  114. 
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and  return  to  Jehovah,  has  some  fine  dra- 
matic materials.  But  to  turn  these  to  ad- 
vantage, wit  and  grace  and  ease,  and  a  nice 
perception  of  character,  were  necessary ; 
all  of  which  Klopetock  wanted.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  great  critical  work, '  Die 
Deutsche  Gelehrten  Republik' — The  Lite- 
rary Republic  of  the  Germans ;  a  dogmati- 
co-satirico-historical  scheme  of  what  that 
German  literature  was  in  the  year  of  grace 
1772,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  Itlop- 
stock  had  neither  compass  of  intellect  nor 
catholicity  of  heart  to  set  himself  up  in  the 
face  of  Germany  as  a  literary  dictator;  and 
he  was  altogether  destitute  of  that  fine 
playful  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
that  nice  and  delicate  handling  of  what  is 
foolish,  without  which  the  most  gigantic 
Aristarchus  is  but  a  heavy  giant  dealing 
clumsy  blows  to  make  wicked  boys  laugh, 
and  tailors  boast  of  their  muscle.  Klop- 
stock's  prose  is  altogether  something  very 
peculiar.  The  author  of  the  i  Messiah' 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  too  great 
and  almost  sacred  a  person  to  be  a  man 
with  other  men ;  therefore,  when  he  puts 
off  his  wings,  he  puts  on  stilts.  It  is  but 
doing  him  justice,  however,  to  state,  that 
he  strides  more  properly  at  this  artificial 
elevation  than  many  a  notable  German  phi- 
losopher on  his  natural  legs  can  walk. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  been 
obliged  to  write  from  our  present  position, 
and  to  say  how  RIopstock  appears  to  us 
Englishmen  now.  But  we  stated  also  in 
the  outset,  that  to  estimate  him  fairly,  we 
must  consider  also  what  be  was  to  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
and,  in  reference  to  this,  his  services  to  the 
German  language,  by  opening  for  it  a 
broader  channel,  and  teaching  it  a  more 
manly  movement,  can  never  be  mentioned 
by  any  true-hearted  German  without  the 
deepest  gratitude.  True  it  may  be  that 
Klopetock,  in  his  epic  hexameters,  lashes 
the  language  into  mere  foam  that  makes 
the  reader  blind ;  true  no  less  that  in  many 
of  his  odes,  written  in  alcaics  and  asclepiads, 
he  bruises  our  bones  with  unexpected  jerks, 
wrenches  our  joints  from  their  sockets,  and 
makes  us  feel  for  all  the  world  (so  Zelter 
says)*  as  if  we  were  '  eating  stones'  (his 

*  "  With  Klopetock  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do.  He  was  a  man  certainly  that  deterred  to  be 
what  be  strove  to  be.  '  He  has  done  enough  to  antici- 

Stte  so  much,  and  to  collect  such  fine  materials. 
is  name  shall  never  be  forgotten,  though  people 
nay,  indeed,  forget  how  k  was  that  be  ever  came  to 
bare  a  name.  For  me,  at  least,  he  is  and  never  can 
be  a  poet;  he  wants  exactly  that  thing  which  I  most 
desiderate  in  works  of  art,  and  of  which  he,  perhaps, 
bad  not  even  a  notion.  Inner  can  feel  ssvsf Ifwwn 
or  comfortable  on  the  food  which  he  supplies.  Jam 
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verses  being  on  many  occasions  like  nothing 
so  much  as  his  own  most  unharmonious 
name) :  nevertheless  he  emancipated  the 
German  moee  completely  from  the  tutory 
of  the  old  French  dancing-master,  and  by 
teaching  her  to  run  and  stride  athletically, 
prepared  her  for  that  steady  and  stately 
pace  of  German  manhood,  which  from  such 
men  as  Gotbe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  6he 
was  destined  to  receive.  Let  us  hear  on 
this  head  a  most  competent  judge,  Wolf- 
gang Menzel.  Let  us,  in  justice,  hear  on 
the  whole  matter  of  Klopstock's  merits  this 
masculine  voice  of  recent  German  criticism. 
No  reader  who  has  taken  any  interest  in 
the  subject  of  this  article  will  think  our 
pages  uselessly  encumbered  by  the  insertion 
at  full  length  of  the  following  passages. 
We  translate  from  the  chapter  entitled 
1  Graekomanie,'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
1  Deutsche  Litteratur/ 

"  But  above  all  these  German  Horaces,  Ana* 
creons,  Pindars,  and  JEsops,  stands  the  German 
Homer,  Klopstock.  He  it  was  properly,  who, 
by  the  mighty  influence  of  his  Messiah  and  his 
Odes,  brought  the  antique  taste  into  vogue ;  and 
this  not  in  defiance  of  German  and  Christian 
sentiment,  hut  in  friendly  alliance  with  them. 
Religion  and  Fatherland  were  his  main  mark  ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  outward  form  of  poetry  he 
looked  on  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  most 
perfect,  and  conceived  that  he  had  united  the 
most  beautiful  matter  with  the  most  beautiful 
form  by  singing  the  praises  of  Christianity  in  a 
Greek  form.  A  strange  error,  no  doubt,  but  an 
error  which  arose  most  naturally  out  of  the 
strange  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the  English  literature  was 
not  without  influence  upon  Klopstock,  for  his 
Messiah  is  only  a  pendant  to  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost;*  but  Buopstock  was  nevertheless  any* 
thing  but  a  mere  imitator  of  the  English;  his 
menu  in  respect  of  German  poetry  are  as  pecu. 
liar  as  they  are  great.  He  expelled  the  French 
Alexandrine  and  the  short  light  rhyming  versef 

as  if  I  were  eating  stones.  His  odes  stand  jn  th« 
same  relet  ion  to  true  poetry  that  Mercury's  wand 
did  to  a  serpent."— Brufwechseizvrischen  zw,  ZeUef 
und  Goethe,  voU  ii.,  p.  43. 

*  it  is  observed  by  almost  all  the  biographers  *ml 
eulogists  in  the  '  frgaiwungen'  that  Kjopstock  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  *  Messiah*  before  Bodmer  s 
translation  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  immortal  Englishman  t  but  that  his  mind, 
which  had  hitherto  wavered  between  a  patriotic 
theme  (Henry  the  Fowler)  and  a  sacred  Epos  (ths 
Messiah),  was,  by  the  example  of  Milton,  finally 
fixed  oa  the  latter.  As  to  Klopstock'*  general  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  observed,  Fuseli  seems  to  be  right 
when  he  says  that  it  was  very  superficial.  He  speaks 
majestically  about  Popes,  Addisons,  Youngs,  and 
Miltons,  all  lamped  together  and  without  diwrimwMu 
tion.  m     ,         _ 

t  Knittel  vers, »  Properly  the  term  for  those  short, 

trippiee;,  and  trivial  verses  which  had  nothing  of 

,  poetrybut  the  rhyme,  and  which  were  the  commoq 

P  supleof  Qerman  literature  befrre  tfce  W»e  of  Opit*  j 
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which  had  prevailed  universally  before  him ; 
and  in  their  stead  introduced  the  Greek  hexa- 
meter, Sapphic,  Alcaic,  Iambic,  and  other  verses 
of  the  ancients.  Ry  this  means  not  only  was 
the  French  bombast  and  the  art  of  rhyming 
without  sense  laid  aside,  and  the  poet  moreover 
forced  to  think  more  of  the  sense  than  of  the 
sound  of  his  verses,  but  the  German  language 
in  respect  of  rhythmical  harmony  received  a 
wonderful  improvement,  and  attained  to  a  com- 
pass and  a  flexibility  which  were  even  then  of 
service  to  it,  when  succeeding  poets  rejected  the 
Greek  form  as  an  exercise  merely  preparatory 
and  prelusive.  Besides  this,  Klopstock,  though 
in  form  a  Greek,  w^s  always  in  soul  a  German; 
and  he  it  was  who  infused  into  our  literature 
that  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  deification 
of  Teutontsm,  which,  since  then,  in  spite  of  all 
foreign  fashions,  has  never  been  extinguished ; 
nay,  rather  has  oAen  asserted  itself  against  the 
influence  of  the  stranger  in  a  manner  no  leas 
ridiculous  than  unjust.  For,  however  prepos- 
terous it  may  sound,  that  he,  the  son  of  the 
French  era  of  peruques,  should  call  himself  a 
4  bard,'  and  with  this  designation  mix  up  three 
altogether  heterogeneous  epochs,  the  modern, 
the  antique,  and  the  old  German,  it  is  still  true 
that  with  this  man  begins  that  healthy  boldness 
of  German  poetry,  which  at  length  ventured  to 
cast  off  the  chains  of  foreign  servitude,  and  to 
renounce  for  ever  that  humiliating  air  of  sub- 
mission which  bad  marked  it  since  the  ill-omened 
peace  of  Westphalia.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time 
for  a  man  to  come  who  should  strike  freely  his 
breast  and  say,  I  am  a  German  ! 
"  Lastly,  this  highest  praise  is  not  to  be  passed 
„     over  in  silence,  that  Klopstock's  poetry  and  his 

eatriotism  were  both  deeply  rooted  in  that  sub- 
rae  ethico-religious  faith  which  his  4  Messiah* 
celebrates.  And  he  it  was  who,  next  to  Gellert, 
lent  to  modern  German  poetry  that  dignified, 
earnest,  reverential  character,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  extravagances  of  fancy  and  of  wit,  it  has 
never  since  lost,  and  which  foreign  nations  have 
ever  chiefly  admired  in  our  literature,  or  at  least 
looked  upon  with  awe.  When  we  consider  the 
influence  of  the  frivolous  French  philosophy  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  fashion  of  sneering  in- 
troduced by  Voltaire,  we  can  then  only  perfectly 
understand  how  strong  the  reacting  influence  of 
Klopstock  was,  to  stem  so  overflowing  a  tide. 

44  More  powerfully,  therefore,  Than  even  the 
thorough  drilling  to  which  he  subjected  the 
German  language,  have  his  patriotism  and  his 
noble  spirit  of  piety  tended  to  place  his  name  in 
*  that  position  or  respect  and  reverence  which  it 
will  always  maintain.  These  qualities  of  heart 
have  always  secured  for  him  admiration  even 
then,  when  no  one  was  inclined  to  read  him ; 
according  to  the  old  saying  of  Leasing,  *  Klop- 
stock is  very  sublime  certainly,  but  I  shall  be 
content  to  be  more' moderately  admired,  so  that 
I  be  more  diligently  read.*  It  is  true  Klopstock 
loses  everything  when  one  contemplates  him  at 
a  nearer  view  and  in  detail.  We  must  look  at 
him  from  a  certain  distance,  and  be  content  with 
a  general  impression.    When  we  read  him  he 

used  also  for  any  kind  of  doggrcl  or  Hudibrastie 
verse  generally."    Camps. 


seems  pedantic  and  lone-winded:  whenweAat* 
read  him,  and  look  back  upon  him,  he  appears 
greafand  majestic.  Then  bis  two  ideas,  Father- 
rand  and  Religion,  shine  forth  in  their  simple 
dignity,  and  impress  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of 
the  sublime.  We  seem  to  behold  a  gigantic 
Ossianic  ghost,  a  monstrous  harp  playing  amid 
the  clouds.  When  you  come  nearer  him  lie  dis- 
solves in  a  thin,  broad,  misty  cloud.  But  that 
first  impression  has  mightily  worked  upon  our 
soul,  and  tuned  us  to  the  permanent  feeling  of 
something  great  Though  a  little  metaphysical 
and  cold  at  times,  yet,  in  the  two  highest  ideas 
of  his  poetry,  he  has  given  us  two  great  doc- 
trines: the  one,  that  true  poetry,  if  it  would 
{prow  to  a  mighty  tree,  must  ever  strike  its  roots 
m  the  soil  of  fatherland ;  the  other,  that  all 
higher  literature  must  find  both  its  humblest 
beginning  and  hs  highest  culmination  in  reli- 
gion," 

With  this  high-toned  criticism  and  ra- 
tional eulogy  the  name  of  Klopstock  may 
pass  worthily  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  so  forward.  For 
ourselves  we  have  only  to  express  a  wish, 
in  conclusion,  that  our  critical  duty  had 
allowed  us  to  say  somewhat  less  of  the 
author  and  somewhat  more  of  the  man. 
Klopstock v8  life  was  in  some  respects  much 
more  according  to  the  noom  of  healthy  na- 
ture than  Klopstock's  writings.  As-  an 
author,  he  appears  often  infected  by  the 
diseased  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived, 
sickly  and  sentimental.  As  a  man,  he  was 
vigorous  and  well  braced,  an  excellent 
horseman,  and  die  best  skater  in  Hamburg. 
He  lived  altogether  like  a  noble  man  and 
a  good  Christian,  within  the  limited  sphere 
in  which  it  was  given  him  to  be  great; 
and  he  died  as  those  who  feel  that  tbey 
have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  left  unim- 
proved the  talent  with  which  they  were 
intrusted. 

His  body  was  given  to  the  grave  with 
circumstances  more  memorable  and  more 
honourable  than  ever  distinguished  the 
apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The 
following  account  of  these  last  honours,  re- 
called from  a  forty  years'  slumber,  speaks 
more  impressively  of  the  respect  in  which 
his  name  was  held  than  volumes  of  critical 
or  biographical  eulogy.  The  poet  died  at 
Hamburg  on  the  14th  of  March,  1803,  aged 
seventy-eight  years ;  and  the  following  de- 
scription belongs  to  the  morning  of  the  22i 
of  March. 

"At  ten  o'clock  the  procession  began  amid 
the  full  chime  of  the  six  principal  church-bells 
of  Hamburg.  A  long  train  or  carriages,  con- 
taining the  foreign  ambassadors  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  the  citizens  of  Hamburg,  the  sena- 
tors, the  literati,  the  merchants,  the  clergy,  the 
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teachers,  and  the  artists,  followed  the  body. 
This  was  laid  on  an  open  hearse  drawn  by  four 
horses ;  the  coffin  was  quite  plain  and  covered 
with  black  doth.  On  its  lid  lay  a  book  made 
of  white  metal  {%oeiss  metall),  besides  a  wreath 
of  intertwined  palm  and  oak  branches.  Klop- 
etock's  wife  had  caused  the  following  verse  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  book.  It  is  the  same  verse 
that  he  had  selected  from  his  own  psalms  to 
engrave  on  the  coffin  of  his  beloved  Meta: 

Nah  war  meines  Heifer's  Rechte 
Sah  Sie  gleich  mein  Auge  nicht ; 
Weherhln  im  Thai  der  Nachte 
War  mein  Better  ond  sein  Licht 

**  Half  war  to  the  grave,  the  slow  moving 
train  halted  before  the  Hamburger  Berg,  then 
Covered  with  spectators,  being  the  boundary  be 
tween  the  Hamburg  and  the  Danish  territory.  At 
the  gate  of  Altona  the  corpse  was  relieved  by  a 
deputation  of  official  persons  belonging  to  the 
Danish  government  and  the  corporation  of  Al- 
tona, by  a  number  of  men  of  learnings  officers, 
foreign  generals,  and  citizens.  The  Hamburg 
guard  of  honour,  which  had  hitherto  accom- 
panied the  hearse,  was  now  exchanged  for  a 
Danish  one.  Immediately  before  the  hearse 
went  eight  men  with  marshal's  batons  covered 
with  crape,  and  in  the  middle  of  these  went 
three  virgins  in  white  vesture  and  veil,  their 
heads  wreathed  with  oak-leaves  and  loses. 
They  carried  also,  as  an  offering  to  the  dead, 
WTeathes  of  roses  and  myrtle,  and  baskets  with 
the  earliest  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
This  idea  was  very  happily  devised  by  the  Al- 
tonese*  and  quite  according  to  the  heart  of 
Klopstock.  How  passionately  did  he  love  youth 
aad  beauty !  how  passionately  the  early  blooms 
of  spring,  the  fair  types  of  a  resurrection  to  a 
nobler  existence !  With  bare  head  four  chief 
mourners  accompanied  the  hearse,  holding  each 
a  craped  ribbon  that  descended  from  each  corner 
of  the  coffin.  Thus  the  procession  went  for- 
ward through  the  mam  street  of  Altona;  while 
from  the  military  guard  on  parade,  a  hollow 
music  of  mnfflea  horns  resounded.  On  the 
churchyard  at  Ottensen  a  similar  music  received 
the  procession  beneath  the  lime-tree  of  the  bard. 
Here  the  bier  with  the  attendants  stopped. 
The  main  body  of  the  procession  proceeded  into 
the  church,  and  ranged  themselves  in  front  of 
the  altar  at  one  o'clock.  The  coffin  was  tben 
borne  slowly  into  the  church,  supported  by  the 
officers  of  the  Hamburg  municipality,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  chief-mourners  and  mourning 
virgins :  it  was  met  by  the  soft-rising  and  gra- 
dually-swelling harmonies  of  a  hymn  sung  by 
the  choir  from  the  gallery  of  the  Inner  part  of 
the  church.,  The  music  was  composed  by 
Schwenke  to  the  words  of  the  holy  singer's 
psalm :  the  Voter  unser. 

Bound  the  earths  circle  the  moons, 
Earths  around  the  suns, 
And  the  hosts  of  the  suns  revolve 
Bound  a  greatest  sun : 
'  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  !* 

"  More  than  a  hundred  musicians,  aad  sing- 


ing-girls, clad  in  white,  from  families  in  Ham- 
burg, united  under  Schwenke's  leading,  to  sing 
this  psalm  strophe  after  strophe,  as  the  coffin 
was  being  set  down  before  the  altar,  and  the 
three  virgins  were  hanging  their  wreaths  on  it. 
A.  copy  of  the  poet^B  master-piece,  the  Messiah, 
was  carried  before  and  laid  on  the  lid  of  the 
coffin.  A  young  boy  covered  the  opened  book 
with  plaited  twigs  of  laurel  After  the  psahn, 
the  chorus  sang  Klopstock's  own  funeral-hymn, 
beginning, 

"Wie  wird  mir  dann,  0  dann,  mir  seyn 
Wenn  ich  mich  ganz  des  Herrn  zu  rreun 
In  Ihm  entsehlafen  werde.* 

Choruses  from  'Holt,  Holt!'  set  to  musk  by 
Romberg,  and  from  Mozart's  Requiem,  followed 
the  funeral  address. 

"It  was  Klopstock's  own  words  that  were 
read  over  his  bier.  Who  at  such  a  moment 
would  have  ventured  to  speak  with  other  words 
than  those  of  the  sublime  poet  himself!  who 
couW  presume  to  stand  up  on  such  an  occasion 
and  eulogize  the  singer  of  the  '  Messiah,'  the 
bard  of  Hermann,  our  great  deliverer  from  the 
yoke  of  Augustus,  the  creator  of  our  language, 
which  he  first  forced  from  the  fetters  of  pedan- 
try, and  minute  anxiety?  The  passage  was 
read  from  the  12th  book  of  the  <  Messiah,'  con- 
tuning  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus;  that  sublime  description  ef 
the  death  of  a  righteous  man;  of  KlopstockVi 
death ;  those  thoughts  of  religion,  and  high  an- 
ticipations of  immortality,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly his  thoughts,  in  death  as  in  life,  and 
which  filled  his  soul  with  a  higher  peace  than 
earth  can  bestow. 

"  Then  the  chorus  of  yown?  women  sang  the 
resurrection-son?,  (also  by  Klopstock),  and  the 
strain  was  re-echoed  from  the  grave  without. 

*  Arise  shalt  thou,  shalt  soon  arise, 

My  dust  that  lowly  slumbering  lies! 

Immortal  life  shall  He, 

Thy  great  Creator,  give  to  thee  \ 

Hallelujah!' 

While  the  resurrection-hymn  was  singing,  the 
coffin  was  borne  away  and  carried  beneath  the 
lime-tree  to  the  grave.  The  attendants  follow- 
ed. Covered  with  the  blooming  firstlings  of  the 
spring,  and  with  branches  of  laurel,  it  was  then 
let  down  into  the  clay."  f 


•  This  und  the  preceding  and  following  quota* 
tions  are  from  some  hymns  which  Klopstock  com* 
posed  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  and  in 
which,  contrary  to  his  constant  practice,  the  neces- 
sity or  pahlic  prejudice  forced  him  to  use  rhyme. 

t  Erganzungen,  iii.  247. 
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Abt.  XL  —  Le    Courier    Franpaie 

Presse:  Le  National.    1842. 
La  Sidcle :  Le  Constitutiormd :  Le  Journal 

dee  DibaU.    1842, 

I'm  literature  of  the  American  Newspa- 
per is  not  more  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  French,  than  darkness  is  from  light. 
But  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  case  of 
America,  a  most  unjust  and  scandalous 
influence  created,  without  character  and 
without  talent ;  we  believe  it  will  be  in 
structive  to  show,  in  the  case  of  France, 
that  without  something  more  than  the  high 
est  order  of  talent,  even  aided  by  the  best 
repute,  a  just  and  creditable  influence  can- 
not be  retained. 

It  will  startle  many  to  be  told  that  the 
Newspapers  of  France  have  in  a  great 
measure  lost  their  celebrated  hold  of  the 
opinions  of  the  French  People.  But  every 
attentive  observer  knows  the  fact,  what* 
ever  the  cause  may  be ;  and  could  accu- 
rately tell  you  the  when,  if  not  the  why,  of 
this  visible  decline  of  power.  As  in  these 
cases  it  often  happens,  Journalism  was  at 
the  height  of  its  greatest  triumph  in  Paris, 
when  the  disease  which  struck  down  its 
strength  appeared.  While  a  journalist 
was  yet  prime  minister  of  France,  its  influ- 
ence began  to  give  way  j  though  not  till 
another  journalist  had  received  sentence 
and  imprisonment  as  a  felon,  was  its  degra- 
dation openly  proclaimed.  We  are  not,  as 
we  shall  prove,  using  language  too  strong 
for  the  occasion. 

Sometime  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
the  electors  of  Corbeil  were  invited  to  hear 
the  addresses  of  two  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  their  representation.  We  can 
easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  a  simple  arith- 
metical calculation,  that  if  thirty-four  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen  give  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  electors,  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Village  of  Corbeil  could  have  contained 
but  a  fraction  of  electoral  freedom.  As 
public  meetings  are  not  tolerated  in  France, 
an  approach  to  one,  although  confined  to 
the  lew,  who,  notwithstanding  the  infinite 
division  of  property  into  which  the  coun- 
try is  parcelled,  are  yet  able  to  pay  two 
hundred  francs  or  eight  pounds  sterling 
direct  taxation,  is  worthy  of  an  encourag- 
ing attention.  Perhaps  the  locality  itself 
may  help  us  to  an  analogy.  Corbeil,  about 
twenty  miles  distance  from  Paris,  possess- 
es the  rare  honour  of  being  approached 
from  the  capital  by  a  railway,  at  that  time 
certainly  the  longest  m  the  kingdom.  Now 
the  meeting  of  which  we  speak  bore  about 
the  same  proportion  in  privileges  and  im- 


munities to  our  own  tumultuous  yet  or- 
derly  assemblages,  which,    noisy  as  the 
waves,  are  yet  as  obedient  to  high  laws 
and  influences,  as  does  the  twenty  miles1 
Paris  and  Corbeil  railway,  to  the  immense 
network  of  iron  which  overspreads  Eng- 
land.   Yet  as  that  short  and  solitary  rail- 
way (for  its  fancy  rivals  for  holiday  custom 
to  Versailles  are  hardly  worth  speaking  of) 
gives  promise  of  rising  enterprise,  so  the 
rare  meetings  at  its  terminus  seemed  full 
of  hope,  of  growing  liberty.     The  occasion 
was  a  more  than  usually  important  one. 
The  Thiers  Ministry  had  just  (alien.  Their 
successors,  opposed  by  nearly  the  whole 
press,  were  anxious  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  popular  opinion.    A  vacancy  in  a 
metropolitan  district  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  ministers  to  test  the  favour  of 
the  country,  while,  the  ex-administration 
were  naturally  eager  to  win  for  themselves 
that  crown  of  approbation  which  still  re- 
mained wanting  to  the  security  and  glory 
of  their  successors.    With  all  respect  fox* 
the  government  candidate,  we  shall  pass 
his  name  over,  and  introduce  at  once  to 
our  readers  M  Leon  Fauoher,  editor  of 
the  *  Courier  Francais.' 

M.  Faucher  was  upon  this  occasion 
placed  in  one  of  those  peculiar  situations, 
where  the  stake  to  be  played  for  is  so  high, 
that  he  who  is  ambitious  of  winning  puts 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  cast.  Not  only 
did  he  risk  the  character  of  M.  Thiers  and 
his  party,  whom  he  represented,  but,  what 
was  more  important  still,  the  credit  and 
character  of  Journalism  were  to  stand  or 
fall  by  his  election.  Whether,  then,  from 
personal  vanity,  or  the  legitimate  object  of 
presenting  to  the  electors  the  strongest 
point  in  his  own  favour,  the  editor  of  the 
•Courier'  certainly  tore  away  with  a  bold 
if  not  a  rude  hand,  the  veil  which  had  hung 
over  the  connection  between  the  Press  ana 
the  Thiers  ministry. 

It  is  known  to  everybody  who  takes  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
that  M.  Thiers  resigned  because  the  king, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers, refused  to  admit  a  passage  in  the 
speech  proposed  to  be  spoken  from  the 
throne,  whioh  be  regarded  as  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Four 
Great  Powers,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Porte,  had  signed  the  treaty  of  July  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Previously  to  this,  and  while  M.  Thiers 
enjoyed  the  full  exercise  of  ministerial 
power,  he  had  drawn  up  the  celebrated 
note  of  the  Sth  of  May,  addressed  to  Lord 
Palmeraton,  and  declaring  that  an  inter* 
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ference  with  the  hereditary  rights  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  over  the  Pachalic  of  Egypt, 
would  be  regarded  by  France  as  a  Casus 
Belli.  Many  of  M.  Thiers* s  partisans  con- 
sidered this  note,  after  the  stimulus  which 
had  been  given  to  popular  feeling  by  the 
watch- word  that  *  France  had  been  insult- 
ed/ a  very  diluted  specimen  of  diplomatic 
spirit ;  and  the  suspicion  was  so  generally 
spread  that  M.  Thiers  had  been  acting  only 
melodramatic  anger  from  various  motives, 
to  some  of  which  we  shall  not  even  allude, 
that  his  dismissal  caused  comparatively 
very  little  sensation.  This  note  of  the  8th 
of  May,  whose  effect  upon  public  feeling 
we  have  just  glanced  at,  was  the*  document 
of  all  others  which  M.  Faucber  felt  bound 
to  adopt  and  justify.  His  manner  of  do- 
ing so  deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as 
upon  that  point  turns  much  of  the  remark 
we  shall  have  to  offer  upon  Journalism  in 
Paris. 

M.  Faucher,  then,  announced  to  his  as- 
tonished hearers  that  He,  not  a  cabinet 
minister,  not  a  member  of  the  government, 
not  holding  a  seat  in  the  chamber,  bat  sim- 
ply Editor  of  the  '  Courier  Francais/  and 
as  Editor,  did  assist  at  the  drawing  up  of 
that  very  note  of  the  8th  of  May,  declaring, 
under  certain  conjunctures,  war.  And 
what  a  war !  One  iu  which,  as  M.  Thiers 
himself  subsequently  declared,  'the  blood 
of  ten  generations  would  be  shed  !'  The 
charge  against  the  note  was,  that  it  was 
prepared  in  so  cautious  a  form,  and  con- 
tained so  much  qualification,  as  to  neutral- 
ize its  own  menace.  M.  Faucher  laboured 
to  show,  therefore,  that  it  was  in  truth  and 
substance  that  which  it  professed  to  be :  a 
declaration  of  War  in  certain  given  cir- 
cumstances, which  circumstances,  he  con- 
tended, were  likely  to  have  arisen,  and 
only  did  not  arise,  because  of  that  very 
menace  made  with  his  own  sanction :  and 
that,  in  fact,  Mehemet  Ali  owed  to  M. 
Thiers,  and  himself  M.  Faucher,  that  he 
was  not  driven  out  of  Egypt  as  he  had 
been  out  of  Syria.  We  do  not  stop  to  con- 
test M.  Faucber's  reasoning,  or  to  dispute 
his  facts  :  our  object  is  to  show,  from  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  editor  of  a  leading 
journal,  the  position  occupied  by  Journal- 
ism in  France  even  up  to  the  period  of  M. 
Thiers's  resignation.  When  M.  Faucher 
told  the  electors  of  Corbeil  that  he  sanc- 
tioned the  note  of  M.  Thiers,  he  did  so 
upon  the  assumption  of  his  own  unques- 
tionable popularity.  He  dropped  the  office 
of  advocate  or  apologist  for  Thiers.  He 
threw  the  guarantee  of  his  own  character 
between  public  suspicion  and  the  ex-min- 


ister, not  doubting  for  a  moment,  that  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  he  stood  the 
higher.  He  almost  dared  them  to  doubt 
the  word  of  one  to  whom,  as  to  the  peo- 
ple's tribune,  M,  Thiers  had  addressed  an 
invitation  to  assist  at  the  council-board 
upon  the  most  solemn,  perhaps  the  most 
awful  occasion,  on  which  the  ministers  of 
a  great  country  ever  sat :  for  Peace  and 
War  hung  in  the  balance  of  their  delibera- 
tion, and  Leon  Faucher  held  the  scale. 

The  election  of  Corbeil  was  decided 
against  the  Editor  of  the  '  Courier  Fran- 
cais/  and  Journalism,  and  the  man  whom 
Journalism  had  made  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  received  each  a  blow  that  neither 
has  since  recovered.  For  it  at  once  re- 
vealed the  weakness,  from  which  both  had 
been  some  time  suffering. 

But  supposing  Journalism,  as  we  just 
now  said,  to  have  itself  created  the  fame 
and  the  fortune  of  Thiers,  he  may  possibly 
be  thought  not  wholly  devoid  of  some  ex* 
cuse,  if,  at  a  later  period,  the  attempt  It 
misapply  an  agency  never  before  unsuc- 
cessful, led  him  into  grave  mistakes,  inju- 
rious if  not  fatal  to  his  reputation.  What 
is  of  more  importance,  however — we  would 
ask  if  any  such  excuse  is  to  be  offered  for 
the  Press,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  flat* 
tered  into  a  desertion  of  the  trust  reposal 
in  it  by  the  public,  for  a  glittering  alliance 
with  power  ? 

The  bait  was  strong.  A  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet is  usually  deemed  the  highest  object  of 
political  ambition ;  but  think  of  a  seat  in  a 
tribunal  raised  by  the  cabinet  above  its  own 
bead,  '  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself!'  Think  of  subs  tan* 
tial  rule,  without  responsibility :  indepen* 
dent  of  majorities  in  parliament,  indepen- 
dent of  the  king,  nay,  independent  of  the 
people  !  dependent  upon  no  one ;  answer- 
able to  nobody ;  a  self-created,  self-sustained 
corporation,  enjoying  anomalous  place  and 
unparalleled  power,  simply  because  it  was 
believed  to  be  faithful  and  sincere.  A 
memorable  lesson  is  taught  in  the  result  of 
a  cheat  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a  body  which, 
finding  itself  thus  the  absolute  leader,  direc- 
tor, and  governor  of  a  people  who  are  sup 
posed  to  have  no  voice  but  through  itself, 
presumes  to  barter  with  a  minister  for  the 
unseen,  undefined,  but  everywhere  felt, 
throb  of  -the*  popular  heart,  and  suddenly 
discovers  itselt  in  one  momeut  stripped  of 
the  power  it  had  considered  out  of  reach 
and  unassailable  :  and  that  bf  the  same  im- 
palpable silent  withdrawal  of  confidence, 
which,  wanting  external  forms  of  expres- 
sion, is  the  more  complete,  because  it  shows 
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too  face  to  which  to  appeal,  no  ear  to  hear 
repentance  or  submission. 

Let  us  now,  before  we  proceed  further, 
state  without  reserve  one  great  object  thai 
we  have  in  proclaiming  that  the  Paris 
Press,  to  whose  transcendent  power  to  a 
recent  period  we  have  afforded  such  striking 
evidence,  is  now  in  a  comparatively  fallen 
state.  We  do  so,  then,  because  it  has,  since 
its  dethronement,  in  company  with  M. 
Thiers,  preached  an  untiring  crusade  against 
England.  Because,  whatever  the  theme, 
Syrian  question,  Right  of  search,  Chinese 
or  Affghan  war,  Belgian  treaty,  Barcelona 
revolt,  its  tone  has  been  invariably  the 
same.  Because,  to  the  present  hour,  the 
Park  Journals,  without  exception,  some 
insidiously,  the  most  part  openly,  endeavour 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  bitter  hostility  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen  against  England.  Be- 
cause, did  that  Press  possess  sufficient 
power,  did  it  retain  anything  like  its  old  in- 
fluence, Europe  would  at  this  moment  be 
in  the  pangs  and  throes  of  a  convulsion,  to 
which  we  apply  no  epithet  because  we  can- 
not find  one  capable  of  marking  how  terri- 
ble such  a  convulsion  would  be.  Still,  no 
doubt,  these  Journals  possess  in  a  minor 
degree  the  capacity  to  do  harm,  which  they 
are  exercising  to  its  fullest  extent;  but 
qpery  unprincipled  word  and  deed  of  theirs, 
ties  like  a  block  in  the  way  of  a  return  to 
the  great  position  they  once  held. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  Hatred  to  England 
does  not  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  wil- 
ful wrong  or  injury  inflicted  upon  France, 
for  never  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the 
two  countries  do  French  and  British  inter- 
ests less  clash  than  at  the  present  moment 
France  is  allowed  to  pursue  without  re- 
monstrance her  course  of  conquest  in  Afri- 
ca. Her  ports  are  alive  with  ship-builders, 
and  she  is  preparing  to  rival  England  upon 
the  seas ;  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  hostility, 
but  in  fair  and  honourable  concourse.  Even 
upon  Eastern  ground,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed they  could  never  join,  we  find  British 
and  French  diplomacy  united  hand  in  hand 
to  effect  a  common  object ;  while  at  the 
joint  bidding  of  Baron  de  Bourquenay  and 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  a  combined  French 
and  British  fleet  lately  steered  to  the  coast 
of  Syria,  It  is  not  then  from  clashing  in- 
terests, or  interests  likely  to  clash,  that  the 
so-called  representatives  of  public  opinion 
in  France  keep  up  this  incessant  dm  and 
]argon  against  their  English  neighbours. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  Hatred  of 
Frenchmen  formed  part  of  the  people's 
vulgar  creed  at  this  side  the  channel,  and 
if  the  peonie  at  the  other  side  allowed  their 
minds  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  former 
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wars,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  find  col- 
ourable reasons  for"  traditional  dislike.  For- 
tunately for  the  peace  of  mankind,  the  ani- 
mosities of  nations  towards  each  other  are 
short-lived.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Prussians  and  Frenchmen  were  alter- 
nately friends  and  foes ;  and  France  and 
Austria,  after  two  centuries  of  conflict, 
shook  hands  and  fought  side  by  side.  The 
Year  1830  proved  how  readily  fifteen  years 
of  peace  had  smoothed  over  the  burning 
discords  of  the  Napoleon  wars,  for  never 
did  John  Bull  with  more  earnest  cordiality 
thrust  out  his  honest  hand  to  the  foe  whom 
he  had  fought  and  forgiven,  than  when  the 
Revolution  of  July  showed  France  radiant 
with  glorious  triumph,  unstained  by  popular 
misdeeds ;  while  France,  to  her  honour  be 
it  spoken,  in  the  happiness  of  a  heart  elevat- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  and  good 
actions,  accepted  that  hand,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  long  peace  was  laid.  We  fer- 
vently pray  that  it  may  be  lasting ! 

It  is  not,  then,  from  clashing  interests,  nor 
from  traditional  dislike,  that  the  organs  of 
popular  feeling  would  make  the  popular 
voice  cry  Hatred  to  England.  But  let  us 
offer  some  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
that  hostility  of  which  we  speak,  before  we 
proceed  to  characterize  its  motives,  and 
noto  the  results  that  it  has  worked. 

We  had  prepared  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  Journals  whose  titles  are  prefixed 
to  this  article,  when  a  late  number  of  the 
'Journal  des  DSbats*  was  put  into  our 
hands.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of  the 
Soult-Guizot  ministry,  and  enjoys,  it  is  said, 
the  favour  of  the  court  It  is  most  ably 
conducted,  and  is  certainly  the  first  paper 
in  France.  We  are  not  to  conclude  from 
this  high  list  of  titles  to  respect,  that  it  is 
affected  with  any  inordinate  leanings  to- 
wards England.  As  we  mention  this  Jour- 
nal, we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  in 
some  degree  the  order  of  our  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  stating,  that  the  outcry 
raised  against  England  in  France,  because 
of  the  treaty  of  July,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
respectable  authority  of  the  4  Debats ;'  and 
although,  having  at  first  encouraged  M. 
Thiers  in  his  impolitic  career,  it  subse- 
quently saw  reason  to  change  its  course, 
yet,  notwithstanding  its  support  of  a  minis- 
try supposed  to  be  willing  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain,  we 
still  find  it  omits  no  occasion  which  presents 
itself,  of  marking  any  of  our  troubles  at 
home  or  disasters  abroad,  as  proof  of  still 
deeper  evils  and  less  avoidable  misfortunes. 
In  a  number  a  few  days  previous  to  that 
from  which  we  are  now  about  to  quote,  we 
find,  for  example,  a  prophecy  of  the  imrae- 
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diate  separation  of  Canada  from  the  mother- 
country.  It  is  true  that  such  indications  of 
hostility  never  break  out  into  unseemly  ex- 
pressions :  there  is  no  breach  of  convenance : 
no  ill  manners :  the  language  is  courtly 
and  polished,  and  the  articles  march  with 
the  solemn  air  of  a  page  of  Gibbon.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  inferential  blow  is  intended 
to  be  as  telling  as  an  extravagant  denun- 
ciation of  the  •  National'  pronounced  with 
the  wild  air  of  a  Sibyl :  and  in  reality  it  is 
more  so. 

Yet  the  hostility  of  other  Journals  soout- 
herods  Herod,  that  the  *  D6bats'  is  obliged 
to  assume  the  arbiter  elegantiarum,  and  sup- 
plicate them,  when  they  speak  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  descend  to  the  language  of 
the  Halle  (the  Paris  Billingsgate).  The 
occasion  which  had  drawn  forth  the  partic- 
ular burst  of  vulgarly-expressed  rage  re- 
proved by  the  •  Debats'  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen's letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  search  by  British 
cruisers  on  the  African  coast.  As  we  shall 
puposely  abstain  from  expressing  opinions 
upon  intricate  subjects,  because  their  dis- 
cussion would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  point 
to  which  we  purposely  confine  ourselves, 
we  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  letter  of  that 
noble  lord.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  no  document  could  be  less  calculated 
to  provoke  from  the  enemies  of  England, 
whatever  it  might  suggest  to  her  friends, 
the  language  which  we  shall  leave  the 
courtly  French  organ  to  characterize. 

"  We  think  "that  we  ought  to  protest,  on  our 
own  account  and  at  our  own  risk  and  peril,  on 
behalf  even  of  the  French  Press,  against  the 
mode  in  which  certain  journals,  whether  they 
belong  or  do  not  belong  to  the  opposition,  have 
received  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty.  Were  we  at  war  with  England; 
were  the  English  nation  a  nation  of  traitors,  of 
liars,  of  outlaws ;  were  its  government  a  gov- 
ernment of  pirates ;  this  would  not  be  a  reason, 
supposing  an  act  of  justice  to  have  escaped  from 
such  a  nation  and  such  a  government,  to  dis- 
credit the  act,  and  make  it  the  text  for  outpour- 
ings of  jnsult  and  declamation.  Lord  Aberdeen 
frankly  acknowledges  that  certain  abuses  have 
been  committed  in  execution  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  suppress  the  slave-trade :  he  points 
them  out  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty :  he  di- 
rects the  latter  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by 
instructions  to  the  officers  of  the  English  navy, 
more  strict,  and  more  conformable  to  the  rights 
of  nations.  This  letter— We  say  again,  though 
we  should  draw  down  upon  ourselves  an  ava- 
lanche of  calumnies  and  insults — is  marked  by 
a  tone  of  moderation  and  sincerity  which  does 
honour  to  the  British  minister.  He  has  the  true 
dignity  to  acknowledge  his  faults,  and  to  take 
the  measures  needful  for  repairing  them ;  and 
this  is  the  occasion  selected  by  certain  journals 
to  cry  Death  and  Hatred  to  the  English  and 


their  Government !  What  sort  of  reputation  do 
we  wish  to  have  in  the  world  ?  What  is  the 
object  aimed  at  by  this  absurd  and  guilty  vio- 
lence ?  Is  it  to  put  our  country  out  of  (he  pale 
of  the  right 8  of  nations  ?  After  all,  no  govern- 
ment, no  people,  \s  infallible.  A  country  is  lia- 
ble to  be  involved  by  its  agents  in  grave  faults. 
But  this,  among  civilized  nations,  does  not  in- 
stantly drag  down  fury  and  war.  They  do  not 
insult!  they  do  not  cry  vengeance.  The  injured 
party  demands  justice  by  diplomatic^  means. 
Supposing  a  nation  had  grave  complaints  to 
make  against  us,  should  we  suffer  it  to  exact 
reparation  with  insults  and  menace  on  its  lips  ? 
Should  we  be  more  disposed  to  render  it  justice, 
because  it  treated  us  as  pirates  and  plunderers  1 
because  it  told  us  everyday  that  it  hates  us! 
that  it  wishes  us  ill,  that  it  invokes  against  us 
all  the  scourges  of  earth  and  heaven  %  For  such 
is  the  fine  patriotism  that  certain  of  our  journals 
exhibit  with  shameful  inveteracy.  It  is  not  pol- 
itics they  deal  in,  it  is  hate  and  anger  they  dis- 
gorge: thinking  doubtless  that  they  would  ren- 
der a  {rreat  service  to  France,  if  they  could  inoc- 
ulate it  with  their  own  blind  passions.  We 
repeat  and  maintain,  that  if  France  were  at  war 
with  England,  it  would  yet  become  two  great 
nations  to  respect  and  do  justice  to  each  other. 
We  have,  besides*  another  motive  for  protesting 
against  the  deplorable  exaggerations  of  apart 
of  the  press.  It  is  clear  that  these  exaggerations* 
if  their  object  is  not  to  drive  two  people  into  a 
frightful  war,  essentially  injure  the  cause  that 
they  pretend  to  support.  Moderation,  coolness, 
dignity,  rive  weight  to  reclamations:  fury  dis- 
credits them  and  brings  them  into  sespicion. 
To  insult  is  not  to  negotiate*  Every  people 
have  their  honour  to  defend,  and  what  justice 
and  good  manners  may  easily  obtain  from  a  na- 
tion, it  refuses  to  threats  and  insult  It  is  then 
its  pride  which  is  brought  in  question.  In  a 
word,  what  do  they  desire  ?  what  do  the  jour* 
nalswish,  that  every  morning  brandish  their 
swords  against  England  ?  Treaties  are  in  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  speak  of  the  treaty  of  1841 : 
it  is  not,  it  will  not  be,  ratified ;  it  is  as  a  dead 
letter  to  France.  Th'is  is  a  point  which  no  one 
will  further  dare  to  bring  in  question.  But  there  , 
are  treaties  which  we  have  signed,  which  we 
have  ratified,  the  observance  of  which  we  ha?e 
obtained  from  several  other  powers,  which  we 
have  ourselves  executed  without  dispute  for 
eleven  years,  and  against  which  objection  has 
only  arisen  within  these  ten  months.  Voild  le 
fait!"* 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  at  well  to  subjoin  the  ori- 
ginal :  M  Nous  croyons  devoir  protester,  pour  notre 
corapte  et  a  nos  risqueset  perils,  dans  1'interet  merae 
de  lapresse  franchise,  contre  la  manieredont  certains 
journaux,qu'ilssoient  de  I'Opposkion  ouqu'ils  n'r* 
soient  pas,  ont  accueilli  la  leftre  adressee  par  Lord 
Aberdeen  aux  lords  de  l'amiraute.  Fusstons-nous 
en  guerre  aree  l'Angleterre,  la  nation  anglais*  fut- 
dlc  una  nation  de  traitres,  de  perfides,  degensa 
exterminer,  et  son  gouvernement  un  gouvernement 
de  pirates,  ce  ne  strait  pas  une  raison,  si  un  acta  de 
justice  echappait  i  une  pareille  nation  et  a  un  pareil 
rouvemement,  pour  denaturer  cat  acta  et  pour  la 
Aire  servirde  texts  a  un  debordement  d'injures  et 
de  declamations.  Lord  Aberdeen  reconnatt  fran- 
chemeat  ejtte  des  abas  ont  au  lieu  dans  Peaeoutioa 
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Ay !  Voila  lefvit.  From  the  year  1831, 
when  France  and  England,  by  a  treaty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  conse- 
crated the  holy  friendship  (not  to  call  it 
ordinary  alliance)  sprung  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  to  within  a  period  of  ten 
month*,  not  .one  word  of  senous  complaint 
was  heard  from  the  mouths  of  those  journals, 
who,  to  repeat  the  language  just  quoted, 
now  cry  '  Death  and  Hatred  to  the  English 
and  their  Government ;'  who  '  disgorge 
hatred  and  rage ;'  who  '  insult  but  do  not 
negotiate ;'  who  '  push  the  two  nations  on 
to  war ;'  but  who  in  all  this  do  themselves 
an  injury,  which  had  better  also  be  describ- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  Journal  from 
which  we  have  so  largely  drawn. 

"We  are  convinced  that  it"  (the  system 
adopted  by  the  Journals}  "  tends  to  make  us 
pass  for  a  people  who  only  listen  to  their  pas- 
sions; who  act  but  in  obedience  to  blind  in- 
stincts: to-day  raised  to  enthusiasm  for  one 
cause,  to-morrow  for  another :  always  disposed 
to  violent  means,  and  incapable  of  waiting  the 
conclusions  of  time,  of  justice,  and  of  reason." 

This  appeal,  from  its  impassioned  style 
so  remarkable  in  the  '  D 6 bats/  is,  as  the 
reader  may  have  observed,  addressed  not 
merely  to  Journals  of  the  opposition,  but 
to  those  which  are  not.  of  the  opposition. 
It  is  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  Press, 
and  with  reason;  for  the  paper  the  most 
untiring  in  its  abuse  of  England,  is  the  pro- 
fessedly Conservative  and  Louis-Philippeist 

desmoyens  employes  pour  repriraerla  truite  des 
negres;  il  les  signale  aux  loros  de I'amiraute;  il 
engage  ceux-ci  en  aj>revenir  le  retour  par  des  in- 
struction* plus  nettes  et  plus  conformed  au  droit 
des  gens,  adresaees  aux  oraciers  de  la  marine  ang- 
lais*. Cette  lettre,  nous  le  d irons  encare  quand 
nous  devrions  attirer  sur  nous  une  avalanche  de 
calonmies  et  d'outrages,  esttmpreinte  d'un  ton  de 
moderation  et  de  since  rite  qui  fait  honneur  au 
ministre  brhannique  ;  il  y  a  de  la  vraie  dignite  a 
avouer  sea  torts  et  a  prendre  les  mesures  neces- 
paires  pour  les  reparer;  et  voila  lf occasion  que  cer- 
tainsjowmavx  ckoisissent  four  crier  Mort  et  Haine 
mux  Anglais  et  a  lew  QowoernenurU  I  Quelle 
reputation  voulons-nous  done  avoir  dans  le  monde  ? 
duel  est  le  but  auquel  on  tend  par  ces  abaurdes  et 
coupables  violences  1  Est-ce  de  faire  mettre  noire 
pays  hors  du  droit  des  gens  1 

"  Apr es  tout,  aucun  gouvernement,  aucune  nation 
n'est  infaillible.  Un  pays  eat  expose  a  etre  engage 
par  ses  agent  dans  des  fautes  graves.  Entre  nations 
civiliseet  cela  n'entraine  pas  aussitdt  la  fureur  et  la 
guerre.  On  ne  s'outrage  pas,  on  ne  crie  pas  ven- 
geance. La  partie  lesee  demande  justice  par  les 
voiea  diplomatiques.  Et  si  une  nation  avait  dee 
griefs  a  faire  valoir  contre  nous,  souffririons-nous 
qu'elle  en  exigeat  la  reparation,  1 'injure  ctla  men- 
ace a  la  boucne  1  Serions-nous  mieux  disposes 
lleur  rend  re  justice,  qnand  elle  nous  traiterait  de 
forbans  et  de  pillards,  auand  elle  nous  dirait  tous  les 
jours  qu'elle  nous  bait,  qu'elle  nouc  veut  du  m«l, 
qu'elle  appelle  sur  nous  tous  les  fie  aux  du  ciel  et  da 
la  terrel  Car  voila  le  beau  patriotisms  que 
deploient,  ave&  uo  acharneiuoAt  bonteux,  certains 


print,  'La  Press*,*  conducted  by  the  survivor 
in  the  unhappy  dispute  which  sacrificed  the 
life  of  Armand  Carrel.  Even  the  '  Nation- 
al/ which  the  other  day  commenced  one  of 
its  murky  pieces  of  declamation,  by  stating 
that  it  designedly  preached  Hatred  of  Eng- 
land, is  not  more  hostile  to  us  than  is  this 
paltry  receptacle  of  chateau  gossip.  The 
one,  to  be  sure,  is  vehement,  as  becomes  a 
war-breathing  republican ;  the  other,  cap- 
tious and  carping,  as  .the  mouthpiece  of  a 
has  bleu  coterie,  which  fancies  it  is  cutting, 
when  merely  spiteful,  and  dreams  of  being 
wise  and  learned  while  erudite  only  in  the 
small  talk  of  effete  diplomatists :  of  such 
diplomatists  as  would,  like  M.  de  Salvandy, 
make  the  fetes  of  nations  to  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  a  successful  soldier,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Throne  of  the 
Barricades,  should  grimace  antiquated  eti- 
quette ! 

We  have  thus  shown,  and  that  from  no 
partial  source,  that  Death  and  Hatred  to 
England  is  almost  universally  the  doctrine 
of  the  Paris  Press.  The  date  of  several 
months  assigned  by  the  *  D6bats/  relates  to 
the  subject  upon  which  that  hatred  mani- 
fests itself.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  July. 
We  do  not  stop  to  examine  that  act  The 
justification  of  its  manner  depends  upon  the 
charge  against  M.  Thiers  of  seeking  delay 
with  the  view  of  juggling  the  question, 
which  he  was  pledged  to  settle  only  in  con- 

de  noa  journaux.  Ce  n'est  pas  de  la  politique  qu'its 
font,  e'est  de  la  koine  et  dela  collr*  qtiils  dJgorxent, 
croyants  sans  doute  qu'ila  rendraient  un  grand  ser- 
vice a  la  France,  s'ils  pouvaient  ltd  faire  partager  lea 
passions  aveugles  qu'ila  ressentent. 

"  Nous  disons,  nous,  et  nous  tenons  4  le  red  ire, 
que  la  France,  fut-elle  en  guerre  avec  1'  A  ngleteite, 
it  serait  encore  digne  de  deux  grandes  nations  de  aa 
respecter  et  de  se  rendre  justice.  Nous  avons  d'ail- 
leurs  un  autre  motif  pour  protester  contre  les  deplor- 
ables  exagerations  a 'wife  partie  de  la  oresse.  ll  est 
evident  que  ces  exaggerations,  si  elW  n'ont  pas 
pour  but  de  pousser  les  deux  peuples  a  une  -guerre 
affreuse,  nuisent  eeaentiellemcnt  a  la  cause  qo'on 

Sretend  servir.  La  moderation,  le  sang-froid,  la 
ignite  donnent  du  poids  aux  reclamations;  la 
fureur  les  rend  suspectes  et  les  de  credits.  Insulter 
n'est  pas  negocier.  Chaque  peuple  a  son  honneur  4 
defend  re,  et  ce  aue  la  justice  ct  les  bons  precedes 
obtiendraient  aisement  d'une  nation,  elle  le  refuse  a 
la  menace  et  Outrage.  O'est  alors  son  orgueil  qui 
est  en  cause,  due  veut«on,  en  un  root  1  que  veulent 
lee  journaux  qui  brandissent  tons  les  matins  tear  , 
epes  contre  i'Angleterre  1  U  j  a  dee  traitet.  Nous 
ne  parlous  pas  du  traite  de  1841 ;  il  n'est  pas  zatifie, 
il  ne  le  sera  pas :  il  est  comme  non  aveou  pour  la 
France.  C'est  un  point  que  person  ne  n'oserait  plus 
mettre  en  doute.  Mais  il  y  a  des  traites  que  nous 
avons,  sign&s,  que  nous  avons  ratifies,  que  nous 
avons  fait  accepter  par  plusieurs  autres  puissances, 
quo  nous  avons  nous-mdmea  ex^cut^s  sans  bruit 
pendant  oaze  ana,  et  contre  lesqueb  on  ne  redaott 
quedepuisdix  mois.    Voila  le  nut." 
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junction  with  the  other  Powers.  His  deal- 
ing with  the  Press  is  what  we  hare  to  do 
with,  and  with  that  alone.  We  will  now 
go  back  a  little,  the  better  to  understand  this. 

•  When  hi  February,  1840,  M.  Thiers  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  forming  an  administra- 
tion, he  plainly  thought  that  he  could  rule 
the  country  through  the  Press.  The  posi- 
tion of  parties  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  at  that  time  such,  that,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  a  majority  existed  for  no  one ; 
and,  except  under  the  pressure  of  some 
paramount  alarm,  such  is  perhaps  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  that  body.  So  conscious  are 
parties  themselves  of  the  fact,  that  when- 
ever an  £meute  takes  place,  or  the  Police 
effect  the  arrest  of  suspected  individuals, 
the  whisper  runs  that  the  authorities  them- 
selves have  artfully  set  plots  in  motion  in 
order  to  alarm  the  deputies,  and  so  paralyze 
opposition.  Nay,  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
state  policy  to  stir  the  national  guards,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeep- 
ers, with  a  slight  vibration :  the  rumblings 
of  an  earthquake :  enough  to  make  them 
shoulder  their  guns,  fling  off  their  torpor, 
and  persuade  themselves  that  they  a/one 
stand  between,  not  the  throne  and  republi- 
canism, but  shopocracy  and  the  plunder  of 
boutiques.  Whether  these  surmises  be 
merely  the  capricious  inventions  of  lively 
but  dissatisfied  spirits ;  or,  whether,  from 
the  strange  coincidence  of  attentats  just  oc- 
curring, as  they  usually  have  done,  on  the 
ere  of  die  opening  of  the  Chambers,  and 
in  time  to  afford  a  graceful  gloom  to  the 
royal  speech,  suspicions  are  suggested; 
certain  it  is,  that  M.  Thiers  was  not  long  in 
office  before  he  raised  a  storm  over  the 
headB  of  the  deputies,  which  soon  made 
them  sit  too  close  together  for  division. 
The  Journals  suplied  the  wind  with  which 
this  potent  Mo\un  clouded  the  political 
horizon.  The  bland  opening  of  his  minis- 
terial career  did  not  even  reveal  that  little 
cloud,  small  as  your  band,  which  portends 
the  hurricane.  He  humbly  proclaimed  him- 
self a  peace-maker ;  told  the  deputies  that 
he  had  not  the  majority ;  assured  them  that 
he  came  to  seek  a  majority ;  and  with  *  bated 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness  *  looked 
for  a  trial.  For  a  long  time  he  coquetted 
with  the  Bight,  and  with  the  Left.  How 
happy  could  he  be  with  either !  But  while 
he  threw  out  obscure  bints  of  favour  to  the 
Parti-Mole,  and  then  to  the  Parti-Odillon- 
Barrot,  he  employed  himself  actively  in 
erecting  the  materials  of  a  pressure  from 
without,  sufficiently  strong,  by  rendering 
him  Fhommen£ce$$aire(ngam  to  use  bis  own 
phrase)  to  place  both  between  his  legs,  he 
you  xxx,  38 


holding  the  reins.  And  then,  Behold  how 
he  should  make  them  scamper  round  the 
Chamber,  to  the  delight  of  the  gallery  folk, 
and  the  country  at  large  ! 

In  looking  back  to  this  period,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  M.  Thiers,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  from  having  almost 
as  little  help  from  the  Newspapers  as  M. 
Guizot  has  at  present  (and  that  is  sufficiently 
scanty  in  all  conscience),  contrived  to  com- 
mand their  almost  undivided  support  We 
do  not  say  that  he  corrupted  the  French 
Press  by  bribing  it  with  money ;  but  he 
flattered,  seduced,  and  bamboozled  it.  To 
some  of  bis  means,  M.  Leon  Faucher  has 
already  afforded  us  a  clue.  We  are  going 
to  exhibit  others.  While  we  acknowledge 
frankly  that  we  acquit  literary  <men  in  the 
Public  Press  of  France  of  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  bribe,  we  have  good  evidence 
that  the  scruples  of  the  ministers  would 
not  have  saved  these  men  from  the  insult  of 
an  offer.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  disappearance  fsem  the  field  of  the 
4  Journal  de  raids '  afford  this  evidence : 
circumstances  curious  in  themselves,  and 
worthy  of  being  better  known. 

Long  after  the  Journals  in  opposition  had 
slackened  their  fire,  a  battery  was  kept  up 
from  this  print :  professedly  of  the  Mole* 
party.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
the  '  Journal '  disappeared  one  morning : 
taking  that  kind  of  laconic  and  unceremo- 
nious leave  which  a  retiring  newspaper, 
with  nothing  better  to  offer,  presents  when 
it  announces  to  its  subscribers  that  •  hence- 
forth it  merges  in/  &c,  and  prays  the  trans- 
fer of  future  subscriptions  to  its  most  de- 
serving successor. 

The  *  Journal  de  Paris '  disappearing  in 
its  chariot  of  fire,  left  its  mantle  to  the 
'Commerce/  Some  time  afterwards  the 
then  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Cousin,  was  significantly  asked,  what  busi- 
ness such  a  gentleman,  naming  the  editor 
of  the  late  ♦Journal  de  Paris,'  had  to  do  fn 
calling  upon  him  the  minister.  To  which 
the  minister  gave  the  unsatisfactory  reply, 
that  as  the  gentleman  in  question,  having 
abandoned  politics,  was  desirous  of  going 
to  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  study,  he 
had  called  upon  him  for  a  passport,  as  well 
as  for  some  pecuniary  assistance,  which 
was  accorded.  Et  voila  tout.  The  pecu- 
niary assistance  coincided  so  awkwardly 
with  the  abandonment  of  politics,  that  the 
affair  became  a  subject  or  comment  for  a 
time,  and  was  then  in  a  fair  way  to  be  for- 
gotten. Unfortunately  for  the  reputation 
of  all  parties  concerned,  however,  when  the 
Budget  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  ensuing 
session,  an  item  appeared  attached  to  the 
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Dame  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  proved 
bis  devotion  to  Literature  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  Journalism ;  and  the  item  purport* 
ed  to  be  on  account  of  a  political  mission. 
Now  this  mission  turned  out  the  most  curi- 
ous part  of  the  affair.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  colonies  send  representatives 
to  the  Chambers,  and  the  mission  with 
which  the  ci-devant  editor  was  charged,  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  a  certain 
friend  of  the  government.  At  this  time  the 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  cal- 
culating upon  the  support  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, had  become  extremely  active;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  demands,  a  commis- 
sion, with  the  Due  de  Broglie  at  its  head, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  me- 
thod of  effecting  emancipation.  The  gov- 
ernment by  that  act  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  were  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  only  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  prudent  means  for  its  abolition. 
But  what  covers  with  suspicion  the  whole 
story  with  which  twe  are  entertaining  our 
readers  is,  that  the  ground  which  the  ex- 
editor  of  the  '  Journal  de  Paris  '  was  in- 
structed to  put  forward  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  government  candi- 
date to  the  representation  of  Guadaloupe, 
.was  Tke  hostility  of  that  candidate  to  Negro 
Emancipation,  as  proved  by  an  essay  against 
emancipation  written  by  him,  and  published 
in  a  government  magazine  called  the  '  Re- 
vue de  Paris.'  Thus,  while  upon  this  par- 
ticular question  of  negro  emancipation,  M. 
Thiers  was  playing  the  liberal  at  home,  he 
had  his  agent  at  work  in  the  same  instant 
with  the  planters  abroad,  appealing  to  the 
evidence  of  a  periodical  in  the  interest  of 
his  government  in  proof  of  his  hostility  to 
that  question  !  that  agent  being  an  enemy 
bought  off,  and,  so  soon  as  bought,  spiked, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  means  of  any 
further  damaging  his  master. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  game  went  on. 
While  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  awaited  one 
editor,  and  a  mission  to  the  colonies  another^ 
an  evening  journal,  the  '  Messager,'  was 
'  bought  up,  under  the  pretext  that  an  even- 
ing organ  was  required  by  the  government 
for  the  receptiou  of  official  communications, 
the '  Moniteur '  not  being  sufficiently  ample 
for  such  purpose.  The  real  truth  was,  that  it 
had  become  important  to  a  minister,  who 
meant  to  govern  by 'the  Press,  to  secure  un- 
der his.  direct  control  some  evening  paper, 
of  considerable  influence,  and  to  add  to 
that  influence  by  the  reputation  of  access 
early  to  information.  The  evening  papers 
in  Paris  are  not  published  before  eight 
o'clock  ;  generally  later.  One  alone  pos- 
sessed the  important  privilege  of  being 


sold  in  the  theatres,  the  'Moniteur  Periston.' 
At  the  same  time  with  the  *  Messager '  this 
too  was  secured  ;  and  between  it  and  the 
4  Messager '  was  divided  the  monopoly. 
How  important  a  monopoly,  Englishmen 
can  hardly  know  !  Between  the  perform- 
ance of  die  first  and  second  piece  at  all 
the  Paris  theatres,  the  Newspaper  is  looked 
for  :  in  the  interval  when  the  saUe  requires 
some  means  of  distraction  it  comes  in  :  it 
fills  up  the  vacuum,  which  in  English  thea- 
tres is  supplied  by  a  comic  song,  or  a  pas 
de  deux.  Then  one  exciting  line  falls  hke 
a  spark  upon  French  enthusiasm :  and  for 
excitements  who  so  ready  as  M.  Thiers  I 
How  the  falsely-concocted  telegraphic  an* 
nouncement  that  "  Beyrout  had  to  be  bom* 
barded  nine  days,"  followed  by  the  fact, 
that  "  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  prepared  with 
sixty  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English 
into  the  sea  "—how  that  intelligence,  in  the 
so  lately  become  official  '  Messager/  turn* 
bled  into  the  parterre  of  the  Opera !  blazed 
into  italic  and  loges  of  the  Theatre  Fran* 
qaise  !  and  awoke  the  thunders  of  the  gal* 
leries  of  the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  Ambigu, 
and  Franconi's!  Then  was  Death  and 
Hatred  to  the  English  at  its  height,  Thiers 
in  his  glory,  and  the  Press  supreme.  An* 
diences  sang  and  shouted  the  Marseillaise 
with  the  air  of  a  man  out  of  humour,  who 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches- pockets 
whistles  a  tune.  When  audiences  became 
hoarse,  the  Orchestra  continued  en  avant 
marchons,  while  the  Actors  suspended  their 
dialogue  for  '  Victory  or  Death/  And 
next  morning  the  grave  *  Constitutionnel ' 
would  call  all  this  the  wholesome  expres- 
sion of  public  feeling ! 

If  M.  Thiers  really  intended  War  at  this 
time,  he  took  a  strange  method  of  carrying 
out  his  intention.  Instead  of  secrecy  on 
the  part  of  the  cabinet,  all  was  publicity. 
Not  a  sentiment  was  uttered ;  not  a  speech 
made  ;.  not  a  resolution  adopted,  modified, 
or  abandoned ;  but  all  was  regularly  deli- 
vered to  the  public  by  the  *  Constitutionnel/ 
4  Courier  Francois,'  and  4  Siecle/  of  the 
next  morning.  Before  it  was  thoroughly 
known  that  in  addition  to  the  first-named 
paper,  of  which  M.  Thiers  was  part  owner 
and  complete  dictator,  the  journal  of  M. 
Leon  Faucher  and  the  organ  of  Odillon 
Barrot  had  been  won  over,  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  same  fact  in  the  three  together 
used  to  be  regarded  as  confirmation  from 
different  sources.  Of  the  position  in  which 
these  journalists  had  thus  placed  themselves, 
we  do  not  wish  to  sneak  with  undue  harsh* 
ness.  We  can  easily  fancy  three  editors 
each  equally  anxious  to  convey  to  the  pub- 
lic hie  intimacy  .witfi  the  views  of  the  gov- 
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eminent.  Wedonotevennuest^tiwpower 
of  an  able  editor  te  give  sound  political  ad- 
vice to  the  wisest  of  minister*  But  a  man, 
no  matter  bow  clever  or  respectable,  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  an  incompatible  situa- 
tion. An  editor  wholly  irresponsible*  and 
whose  interest  it  is  to  tell  that  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  responsible  minister  to  con- 
ceal* is  the  kst  man  to  be  intrusted  with 
state  secrets.  And  it  follows  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  editors,  rivals  in  their  own  depart- 
ment, be  put  upon  a  par  in  information,,  the 
keeping  of  secrets  in  such  circumstances 
most  be  next  to  impossible.  Besides,  to 
tail  a  man,  who  is  the  servant  of  the  public 
vpon  the  absolute  condition  of,  providing 
the  public  with  early  information, — to  tell 
him  a  piece  of  news,  implies  upon  the  part 
of  the  member  of  the  government  commu- 
nicating it,  that  be  wishes  it  to  be  made 
known.  But  the  false  position  on  both 
asdea  could  not  be  concealed.  While  the 
editors  of  the  papers  were  to  appearance 
no  highly  honoured,  some  were  secretly 
made  dupes.  There  were  times  when  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  deceive  the  public 
as  to  what  was  passing,  and  the  means  were 
-at  hand  for  doing  so.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  palm  an  untruth  upon  the  Journal- 
ists, and  the  People  were  deceived.  This 
ought  to  satisfy  journalists  themselves,  that 
if  they  mean  to  serve  the  public  faithfully, 
they  ought  not  to  link  themselves  too  closely 
with  any  government,  but  maintain  a  watch- 
fiilf  jealous,  independent,  honourable  guaruV 
ianship  over  all. 

With  no  such  wise  ambition,  however, 
had  M.  Thiers  to  jcontend,  His  difficulties 
were  few,  and  easily  overstepped,  and  the 
result  we  thus  far  see.  The  daily  press  of 
France  was  at  this  point  of  time  almost 
eolely  in  his  command.  The  '  Constitution- 
neV  in  which  he  possesses  shares,  and  over 
which  he  helds  complete  control,  was  look- 
ed upon  as  bis  immediate  organ ;  the 
'Courier  Francois,'  as  we  have  already 
eeen,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  as  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was  good  enough 
to  postpone'  electoral  reform  until  liberty 
ahoald  have  been  secured  by  the  proposed 
Fortifications  of  Paris,  the  '  Sieole  '  which 
i»  his  organ,  made  itself  Tbiers's  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  ears  of  its  40,000  subscrib- 
ers. The  'Journal  des  De bats/  having 
those  aforesaid  Fortifications  in  view  as  its 
lighthouse  through  the  storm,  rode  gallantly 
over  the  breakers,  freely  giving  M.  Thiers 
the  helm,  until,  arriving  nearer  its  desired 
port,  a  royal  pilot  should  be  signalled  to 
leap  on  board,  and  diapoasesa  him.  The 
'National/  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
war*  brought  up  the  republicans;  and  the 


*  Commerce/  headed  the  Bonaperttsts,  until, 
the  delusion  over,  it  drew  off  its  battalions, 
muttering  against  its  deceiver.  The  Le- 
gkimist  Journals,  indeed,  sneered  at  such 
bourgeoise  chivalry,  and  the  '  Presse '  post- 
poned the  conflict  until  Mole  should  be 
called  to  the  command  vice  Thiers  cashier- 
ed :  bat  with  these  exceptions,  what  a  pha- 
lanx of  Louis-Philipeists,  Barrotites,  Re- 
publicans, Bonapartists,  now  rallied  around 
the  main  division  of  the  Centre  Qattehe  / 

Yet  even  here  M.  Thiers  was  not  content 
to  stop.  Absolute  master  of  all  the  light 
fieldpieces  of  the  daily  press,  he  proceeded 
to  capture  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  only 
two  periodicals  of  importance,  the '  Revue 
de  Paris/  and  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mon- 
dee/  >  To  the  first,  a  weekly  magazine,  we 
have  already  alluded  as  the  one  in  which 
the  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Guadaloupe  upon  pro-slavery  and  liberal 
government  principles,  wrote  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  planters  abroad,  and 
the  anti-slavery  men  at  home.  But  the 
'  Revue  des  deux  Mondes '  is  the  great 
gun  of  French  periodical  literature.  It  is 
their  '  Edinburgh/  '  Quarterly/  and  «  For- 
eign Quarterly  '  combined.  With  nearly 
as  many  articles,  and  much  matter,  as  any 
one  of  these  Reviews,  it  appears  once  a 
fortnight.  This  important  periodical  owed 
its  existence  chiefly  to  Count  Mole,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  received  the  contribu- 
tions of -the  first  literary  men  of  the  day. 
Indeed  to  name  its  former  contributors 
would  be  to  set  down  every  distinguished 
name  in  modern  French  literature.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war-cry  this  periodical  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day ; 
warmly  espousing  the  part  of  M,  Thiers> 
The  proprietor  of  the  '  Revue '  being  also 
patentee  of  the  Theatre  Franeaia  (to  give 
him  a  title  most  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader),  and  in  this  latter  capacity  receiv- 
ing a  large  subvention,  the  amount  of 
which,  although  voted  by  the  Chamber,  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  minister,  it  was 
at  first  supposed  that  either  direct  menace* 
or  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sudden  metamorphosis  of 
a  literary  miscellany  of  a  grave  character  into 
a  sharp  political  controversialist.  But  when 
it  was  ascertained,  that  the  political '  Chro* 
aique '  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  -count  Rossi,  a  Swiss  born  but  a 
naturalised  Frenchman,  owing  the  honour 
of  the  peerage  to  Louis-Philippe,  with 
whom  he  was  a  well-known  favourite,  the 
public  saw  in  this  circumstance,  taken  in 
Connection  too  with  the  war-tone  of  the 
'  Debata/  [that  the,  conduct  of  M.  Thiers 
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had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Chateau. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  dispo- 
sition of  the  king,  the  minister  seemed  to 
have  carried  his  purpose,  and  war  was  be- 
lieved to  be  imminent 

Yes,  nothing  less  than  War.     The  un- 
derstood bargain  between  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Press  appears  to  have  been,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  honour  of  giving  law,  at 
least  in  appearance,  to  the  ministry,  the 
journals  should  place  at  their  control  the 
passions  of  the  country.    From  the  cabinet 
board  the  three  allied  leaders, '  Constitu- 
tionnel,'  *  Courier  Fractals/  and  '  Steele/ 
having  received  the  word  of  order,  Bet  for- 
ward, match  in   hand,  to   fire  the  train. 
France  was  told  she  was  insulted,  that  she 
had  received  a  slap  on  *  the  right  cheek, 
«nd,  as  nations  cannot,  like  individuals  (how 
this  last  analogy  is  hackneyed  ! ),  turn  the 
other  in  a  Christian  spirit,  she  was  bound 
to  go  to  War,  and  to  War  she  should  go. 
There  was  in  this  proceeding  at  least  some 
deference  shown  to  the  spirit  of  the  age : 
some  acknowledgment  that  the  time  bad 
gone  by  when  a  minister  to  keep  himself 
in  place  had  "only  to  move  an  army :  bat 
there  its  virtue  ended.     M.  Thiers  thought 
that  to  bring  the  people  after  him,  he  had 
only  to  catch  a  few  popular  journals,  hang 
bells  around  their  necks,  make  tbem  ad- 
vance (en  avant  marchont),  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  whole  flock  would 
follow.     Tiresome  and  sickening  would  k 
be  to  wade  through  the  mass  of  raving-mad 
nonsense,  flung   out   like  garbage  every 
morning  for  the  masses  to  batten  on,  and 
then  eject,  half-digested,  upon  the  Boole* 
vards  and  in  the  Theatres.     Even  the  sol- 
diers became  intoxicated  by  the  reeking 
spirit    with    which   the    atmosphere '  was 
charged.      Detachments,  going  to  relieve 
guard,  kept  time  to  the  Marseillaise.    One 
morning,  the  late  lamented  Due  d*Orleans 
reviewed  five  regirdents  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.    After  various  evolutions  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  put  their  arms  enfaisstau, 
when,  having  done  so,  they  shouted  with 
one  accord  the  Marseillaise.     The  Prince 
Royal  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  very  likely 
thought  the  spirit  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  Press  was 
raving,  and  Mobs  shouting,  and  English  re- 
sidents receiving  insults,  Ordonnaaces  for 
the  levy  of  troops  boomed  ever  and  anon 
through  Paris.  This  looked  like  earnest. 
But  what  still  babied  and  puzsled  the  Jour- 
nals all  the  time,  was  the  apparent  neglect 
of  the  English  government  to  make  any 
preparation  against  the  coming  storm,  and 
the  more  marked  silence  of  the  English 
Press. 


Let  ns  pease  to  pay  a  just  homage  to  the 
Newspaper    Literature  of  our    country. 
Had  the  London  Journals  at  that  time  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  anger, 
we  know  not  what  could  have  prevented  a 
burst  of  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the 
two  countries.'   The  silence  which  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  was  not  contemptu- 
ous ;  for  a  Great  Nation,  no  matter  how  k 
may  be  misled  for  a  time,  cannot  be  treated 
with  affected  scorn.     They  appeared  rather 
to  have  gravely  measured  the  responsibility 
which  was  imposed  on  them,  and  to  have 
resolved  that  they  would  hold  themselves 
guiltless  of  the  crime  of  involving  their 
countrymen  in  strife.    Yet  if  in  France  the 
members  of  the  Press  be  held  in  so  high  an 
estimation,  that  their  honourable  calling  is 
the  avenue  to  the  highest  posts  of  states- 
manship, there  is  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  the  part  of  the  great  and  little 
aristocracy,  an  affected  contempt,  almost  lu- 
dicrous, for  those    from  whose  armoury 
members  of  both  houses  take  their  stores  oV 
argument  and  information     Perhaps  it  is 
that  the    members  of  both    houses  feel 
piqued  that  they  are  obliged  to  deck  them- 
selves in  second-hand  robes,  turned  and  re- 
arranged for  holiday  display.       Perhaps 
their  anger  is  no  more  than  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  attendant  upon  obligation.    But 
be  it  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  dangerous  temptation  of  an  ir- 
responsible seat  in  the  cabinet  to  be  offered 
to  the  editors  of  the  *  Times'  or '  Chronicle/ 
'  Globe'  or  *  Standard.'    Not  that  we  doubt 
the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  in  question 
for  the  post,  but  that,  admiring  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labour,  we  would  Keep 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  perfecting  in  that 
sphere  his  'own  capability,  and  inducing 
him  to  make  its  pleasurable,  honourable, 
and  profltableexercise,  its  own  reward.  For 
to  the  results  of  a  different  kind  of  policy,  we 
have  now  to  ask  $e  reader's  attention.  Let 
him  mark  what  this  boasted  Public  Opinion 
turned  out  to  be,  by  the  affected  appeal  to 
which    this    Newspaper  Whirlwind    had 
been  raised.    A  new  and  potent  actor  steps 
upon  the  scene. 

While  the  ministers  were  playing  the 
game  of  terror,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  Chamber  obedient  to  them ;  while 
the  Journals  were  rioting  in  then*  supposed 
ipfluence  over  government  and  people,  and 
die  storms  of  passion  it  had  raised  ;  there 
was  one  individual  watching  all  parties, 
controlling  aH,  and  ready,  at  the  proper 
moment,  to  render  all  subservient  to  one  or 
two  little  projects  of  his  own.  Our  readers 
will  at  once  understand  that  we  refer  te 
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Louis  Philippe.  Suddenly,  with  marvellous 
indifference,  he  refused,  upon  the  very  eve 
of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  to  speak 
the  speech  set  down  for  him  ;  as  suddenly 
his  ministers  resigned ;  and  with  no  loss  of 
time  the  majority  that  had  supported, 
straightway  abandoned  them. 

Louis  Philippe,  with  the  sagacity  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  had  some  time 
been  aware  that  the  Newspaper  Whirl- 
wind had  raised  up,  not  an  irresistible  pha- 
lanx of  will,  but  mere  clouds  of  sand.  For 
a  time,  like  the  cautious  traveller  in  the  de- 
sert, he  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and 
allowed  it  to  pass  over.  But  if  he  felt  no 
terror,  it  was  his  policy  to  act  fear. '  The 
Fortifications  of  Fans,  projected  by  M. 
Thiers  in  his  warlike  mood  as  a  base  for 
the  operations  of  the  coming  spring,  had, 
like  all  the  warlike  measures  of  his  minis- 
ters, received,  for  excellent  reasons,  the 
royal  sanction.  When  the  same  measure 
had  some  years  before  been  proposed  by 
Marshal  Soult,  under  the  more  rational 
form  of  a  chain  of  Detached  IJorts,  the 
Press,  then  in  possession  of  its  senses,  rose 
against  'the  Bastilles/  and  the  Press  de- 
feated the  project  of  the  court.  We  may 
easily  understand  a  cool  governor  thus 
reasoning  thereon :  *  Oh  if  I  could  only  in- 
duce the  support  of  the  Press,  the  people 
who  have  no  public  meetings  and  no  other 
voice,  should  perforce  submit.9  But  how 
do  thatt  Why  by  the  old  means,  Fear. 
Fear,  in  what  shape  ?  Why,  Fear  of  In- 
vasion. How  aptly  did  the  long  wished  for 
opportunity  present  itself!  How  it  must 
have  been  hugged  with  joy,  proportioned  to 
its  unexpectedness  !  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Journals  feared  invasion  any  more  than 
M.  Thiers,  or  the  king  himself:  but  they 
lent  themselves,  as  instruments  to  the  king 
and  ministers,  for  the  creation  of  terror, 
and  betrayed  the  people  into  that  apparent 
temporary  acquiescence,  which,  it  left  to 
their  sober  reflection  and  good  sense,  they 
never  could  have  accorded.  France  can 
only  bring  Invasion  upon  herself. 

Thiers,  compelled  to  resign,  was  yet  al- 
lowed to  carry  off  with  him  the  paternity 
of  this  measure.  He  could  well  be  spared 
its  glory,  and  all  of  it  was  conceded  by  the 
king.  The  Fortifications  of  Paris  were 
proposed  by  Thiers.  Marshal  Soult  denied 
their  utility,  and  called  for  the  old  Detached 
Forts  ;  but  the  Chamber,  though  not  fright- 
ened to  the  whole  extent  of  Thiers'*  cal- 
culations, still  allowed  their  senses  to  be 
deluded  by  the  spectre  of  Invasion.  Thiers, 

.the  Journals,  and  the  Court,  shouted  in 
chorus  '  Invasion ;'  the  Chamber  echoed  it : 

it  was  in  vain  that  Lamartine  spoke  the  best 


speech  he  ever  made,  and  that  Count  Mole 
treated  the  proposal  with  scorn  ;  the  Cham- 
ber would  have  the  Bastilles :  ditch,  wall, 
soldiers,  cannon  and  all.  '"Marshal  Soult 
bowed,  and  thanked  them  for  giving  more 
than  he  wanted,  said  the '  enceinte  continuee' 
was  an  •  embarras  des  richesses ;'  and  the 
Court,  and  Thiers,  and  the  Journals  were 
happy  ! 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  France,  then, 
are  to  be  thanked  for  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris  :  the  only  deposit  left  from  the  angry 
storm  they  raised.  -The  Fortifications  are 
the  work  of  the  whole  Press,  from  the 
'Journal  des  Debats'  to  the  'National.1 
The  •  Presse,'  as  the  organ  of  Count  Mole\ 
feebly  opposed  the  measure,  and  so,  out  of 
contempt  for  Thiers,  did  the  c  Commerce  :' 
but  these  two  formed  the  only  exceptions. 
The  '  Journal  des  Debate/  notoriously  the 
court  organ,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  com- 
pany with  Louis  Philippe's  Count  Rossi,  as 
loud  in  encouraging  Thiers  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  the  '  Courier Francais*  or  'Si&cle.' 
By  that  influential  paper,  indeed,  General 
Bugeaud,  the  governor-general  of  Algiers, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  misled  into 
the  belief  that  France  had  really  been  in 
suited,  and  must  wipe  off  the  stain  :  and 
he  afterwards  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  little  ground  there  was  for  such  an 
assertion.  Named  one  of  a  commission  to 
prepare  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's 
speech,  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  signature  of  the,  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question, 
from  which  France  stood  self-excluded,  be- 
came part  of  his  duty;  and  the  general 
soon  discovered,  and  publicly  expressed 
his  surprise  at,  the  slight  base  upon  which 
so  alarming  an  outcry  had  rested.  The 
'Debats/  no  doubt,  had  been  deceived. 
But  the  *  Debats'  was  not  deceived  :  its 
rdle  had  been  to  deceive  others :  its  busi- 
ness was  to  help  in  shifting  the  scenes, 
and  in  keeping  up  the'  stunning  music  of 
the  pantomime,  until  the  grand  finale  was 
ready  :  and  then,  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand, 
away  went  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  the  trickery  of  Ciown,  and 
the  dupery  of  Pantaloon,  and  lo!  amidst 
the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  fall  of  liberty, 
Paris  surrounded  by  Walls,  Forts,  and  sol- 
diers 1  The  people  asked  for  bread,  and 
they  received  a  stone  ! 

Mark  now  the  just  recoil.     The  prison 

WALLS  GROW  UP  RAPIDLY  AND  UNNOTICED  : 
THE   INFLUENCE    OP   THE    PRESS    DECLINED, 

and  is  declining.  The  Pre ss  promised 
the  nation  war,  and  peace  is  assured  :  glory 
and  conquest,  and  they  find  Europe  armed 
and  prepared.    They  told  them  the  old 
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story  of  people  everywhere  being,  ready 
with  outstretched  arms  to  accept  Liberty 
from  France;  but  they  did  not  tell  them 
that  Liberty,  like  Charity,  should  begin  at 
home ;  and  that  France,  having  once  before 
been  received  as  the  friend  of  Liberty, 
while,  imposing  heavier  chains  than  those 
she  had  stricken  off,  she  falsely  broke  her 
word — the  delusion  was  not  again  to  be  re- 
peated. Above  all,  they  did  not  see  one 
fatal  effect  of  all  their  ravings.  The  amour 
propre  of  the  French  nation  has  been  irre- 
mediably hurt  So  much  spirit  expended 
for  naught;  so  much  enthusiasm  thrown 
away;  so  much  preparation  fruitless;  so 
many  threats,  so  much  bragging,  passed 
like  the  idle  wind  ;  all  these  things  make 
France  look  foolish  in  its  own  eyes,  and  it 
turns  upon  its  deceiver,  the  Press,  while 
the  Press  turns  again  upon  England.  The 
Press  told  the  nation  it  was  insulted,  and 
the  Press  told  the  nation  a  falsehood,  which 
being  found  out,  it  is  distrusted.  We  be- 
lieve at  the  same  time  that  the  nation  would 
willingly  forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  apply 
itself  to  something  more  useful  than  the 
mere  recollection  of  its  having  been  de- 
ceived; but  the  Press,  like  a  deceiver 
found  out,  thinks  it  can  only  gloss  over  its 
misconduct  by  bullying  on,  and  so  it  still 
cries  every  day  Haine  et  mart  aux.  Anglais. 

The  key  to  this  latter  conduct  is  to  be 
found  of  course  in  weak  human  nature. 
They  who  leave  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
a  very  sense  of  shame  persist  in  the  same 
evil  course.  Bonaparte,  with  his  bad 
moral  sense,  attempted,  like  Machiavelli,  to 
erect  into  a  principle  an  evil  weakness, 
when  he  laid  it  down  that  persi stance  in  a 
course  originally  bad  was  tne  only  way  to 
make  it  ultimately  right.  The  Journals 
only  act  upon  this  maxim  when  they  follow 
up  their  senseless  cry.  Tbey  hope  to  ren- 
der it  so  familiar  to  the  nation,  as  that  at 
last  the  nation  will  receive  it  as  a  sound 
pregnant  with  meaning.  Vain  hope!  It 
is  not  easy  to  re-kindle  national  ire  by  a 
dull  ech6.  The  substance  of  alleged  wrong 
has  been  examined,  handled,  and  thrown 
away  as  unworthy  of  the  anger  it  had 
caused.  What  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
shadow  1 

But  if  the  Press  be  no  longer-potent  for 
evil,  it  can  stand  in  the  way  of  good.  It 
can  feed  a  constant  irritation.  It  can  create 
a  '  malaise  ;'  wot  amounting  to  malady,  but 
enough  to  render  uncomfortable  the  people 
disturbed  by  so  constant  a  visitor.  Could 
the  small,  teazing,  worrying  insults,  thrown 
every  day  at  the  English  people,  be  made 
to  provoke  a  return,  then  indeed  a  squabble 
without  dignity  might  end  in  a  quarrel 


without  hope.    Half  the  rage  of  the  Press 

appears  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
torting a  reply  from  its  imperturbable  rival 
But  while  the  rage  is  harmless  here,  in 
France  the  constant  jarring  produces,  as 
we  have  said,  a  certain  ill  effect  It  has 
deranged,  for  example,  some  of  the  best 
plans  of  the  government.  The  railways 
stand  still :  not  one  contractor  can  be  found 
to  bid  for  the  execution  of  any  part  of  the 
northern  railway  to  Belgium.  The  con- 
tractors say  they  are  ruined  by  the  contracts 
undertaken  for  the  Fortifications.  In  the 
same  way  the  government  offered  large 
subventions  to  private  companies  to  under- 
take the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  French 
West  Indian  colonies  and  to  the  United 
States ;  but  there  is  either  not  sufficient 
capital  or  sufficient  enterprise  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  government  must  take  the  risk 
upon  its  own  shoulders.  While  we  do  not 
deny  that  other  considerations  enter  largely 
into  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  of  public 
enterprise  (considerations  too  extensive  to 
be.  examined  here),  we  may  still  fix  upon 
the  Press  a  reproach  from  which  it  cannot 
escape  :  namely,  that  supposing  it  to  have 
had  good  intentions  towards  public  pro* 
sperity,  it  lias  certainly  diverted  all  these 
into  an  unprofitable  channel,  while  it  has 
regarded  the  dispositions  of  the  govern* 
merit  with  sullen  apathy,  offered  no  sug- 
gestion, and  pointed  out  no  means  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  people's  wants.  It  has 
had  but  one  nostrum  :  War  with  England. 
What  benefit  this  wrought  to  the  nation,  is 
beheld  in  the  Fortifications  of  Paris :  what 
other  result  it  has  brought  about,  remains  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  Degradation  of  the 
Press. 

This  next  division  of  our  subject  brings 
Guizot  more  prominently  on  the  stage^ 
from  which  Thiers  had  for  a  time  retired. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  we  quoted  from 
the  '  Journal  des  DSbats,*  we  find  it  stated, 
that  the  agitation  raised  upon  the  right  of 
search  is  but  ten  months  old,  the  right  itself 
having  existed,  and  been  acted  upon,  for 
as  many  years.  This  right  of  search  was  a 
windfall  for  the  Journals.  A  merely  general 
allusion  to  its  history  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose.- It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  of 
1841  was  signed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  upon  the  invitation  of  France  her- 
self. No  sooner,  however,  was  it  an- 
nounced from  the  throne,  that  these  powers 
had  afforded  their  adhesion,  than  suddenly 
the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Journal- 
ists, and  they  discovered  the  right  of  search 
to  be  but  a  hypocritical  pretext  upon  the 
part  of  England  for  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  her  rival, 
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x  But,  then,  bow  England,  who  exposed 
her  own  trading  vessels,  at  least  twenty 
times  as  numerous,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
the  risk  of  search, — how  she  could  freely 
accept  such  hazard  if  fraught  with  inherent 
ruin  to  commerce,  was  an  enigma  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  standing  accusation  of 
a  deep,  although  inexplicable,  plan  for  anni- 
hilating all  rivality  upon  the  seas.  Fortu- 
nately an  avocat,  one  of  that  body  for 
whose  legislatorial  acumen  Napoleon  pro- 
fessed such  profound  homage,  was  at  band, 
prepared  to  set  the  understandings  of  party 
in  harmony  with  its  passions. 

M.  Marie  presented  himself  before  one 
of  the  electoral  colleges  of  Paris  at  the 
last  election,  and  in  a  speech,  of  course 
upon  the  right  of  search,  and  nothing  but 
the  right  of  search,  put  the  following  case : 

M  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  a  merchant- vessel  to 
be  about  to  sail  from  a  French  port,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  English  ship,  laden  with  similar 
produce,  is  about  to  sail  from  a  British  port  The 
English  captain  is  informed  by  his  correspond- 
ent that  a  rival  is  about  to  start,  and  that  if  he 
arrives  before  him  at  the  foreign  port  to  which 
both  are  bound,  the  cargo  of  whoever  comes 
last  shall  either  not  be  sola  at  all,  or  sold  at  one- 
half  its  value.  The  English  captain,  acting 
Upon  the  advice,  sets  sail,  and  drops  a  bint  to 
the  British  cruiser  that  he  meets  in  his  way. 
The  latter  looks  out  for  the  French  merchant- 
ship,  pretends  to  mistake  her  for  a  slaver,  de- 
tains her  on  suspicion  for  two  days,  and  then 
sets  her  at  liberty.  But  alas!  upon  arriving  at 
her  destination,  she  finds  the  British  merchant- 
ship  has  been  there  two  days  before  her,  and 
has  bad  time  to  supply  the  market,  and  the 
French  merchant  is  ruined." 

Now  this  farrago  of  ignorant  absurdity 
was  actually  thrust  down  the  throat  of  a 
body  of  Paris  electors !  In  the  language 
of  the  '  National,'  to  whose  columns  the 
speech  was  confided,  its  illustration  of  the 
designs  of  Great  Britain  was  covered  with 
thunders  of  applause.  We  may  forgive 
the  Paris  electors,  not  one  of  whom,  per- 
haps, ever  saw  a  ship  in  his  life,  for  swal- 
lowing snch  a  statement ;  but  of  what  stuff 
can  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties be  composed  when  the  *  batonnier* 
of  the  avocats,  with  which  dignity  we  be- 
lieve M.  Marie  to  be  invested,"  could  be 
found  capable  of  uttering  trash  like  this. 
And  what  must  be  the  extent  of  that  news- 
paper information  which  could  adopt  it?* 


Whether  the  blind  guides  of  the  people, 
be  they  avocats  or  journalists,  were  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
question,  or  whether  they  seized  hold  of 
the  claptrap  ingredient  which  composed 
the  phrase  '  right  of  search'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  delusion,  certain  it  is  that 
delusion  was  circulated,  and  ignorance 
deepened,  while  through  the  spreading 
darkness  phantom  shapes  were  conjured 
up,  enough  to  make  the  hair  6tand  on  end 
at  the  designs  of 'perfidious  Albion.'  And 
now  the  Press  once  more  appeared  to  be 
in  the  ascendant  The  ministry  of  Guizot 
gave  way.  The  session  approached  its 
close.  A  general  election  was  at  hand. 
The  Ministry  appealed  to  the  country  upon 
the  good  achieved  through  the  restoration 
of  peace,  the  establishment  of  order  in  the 
finances,  their  efforts  in  favour  of  material 
good,  such  as  the  law  just  passed  for  a  ge- 
neral line  of  railways.  The  Press  inscribed 
upon  its  banner,  '  No  right  of  search  1  No 
submission  to  England !' 

In  the  then  coming  struggle  there  was  not 
wanting  that  admixture  of  personal  resent- 
ment which  gives  sharpness  and  earnestness 
to  human  contests.  M.  Guizot's  treatment 
of  the  journals  had  been  as  opposite  to  that 
of  M.  Thiers,  as  the  characters  of  the  two 
men  are  opposite  from  each  other.  The 
former  is  as  reserved  in  his  official  manner 
as  the  latter  is  communicative.  The  one, 
thoughtful,  yet  not  cold,  revolves  within  his 
own  mind  the  measures  of  his  government, 
there  allows  them  to  mature,  and  to  dis- 
close themselves  only,  and  in  their  due 
order,  at  the  proper  time  and  season.  His 
hardy  self-reliance  stands  in  no  need  of 
councillors,  nor  does  a  vain  desire  to  pro- 
duce effect  prompt  him  to  send  forth  to  the 
public  a  sudden  and  startling  resolution,  to 
be  obliterated  by  another  more  dazzling  be- 
cause more  unexpected.  To  such  a  man  as 
M.  Guizot,  a  set  of  quidnuncs  must  be  as 
annoying  as  to  his  restless  predecessor  they 


♦  The  trash  has  been  more  recently  repeated  by 
Ike  paltry  •  Press*/  a  propos  of  the  affair  of  Barce- 
lona. After  lUtmg,  falsely  of  course,  that  the 
English  journals  had  cosgraiujated  their  readers  on 
the  defeat  and  disarming  of  Catalonia,  because  no- 


thing could  now  prevent  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England  being  at  once  completed,  the  court 
print  proceeded  thus:  *  Ah  I  there  are  the  English 
for  you  1  Behold  their  policy  in  all  its  ugliness ! 
Let  them  talk  now  of  humanity  and  philanthropy \ 
Humanity  for  them  is  only  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce. .  These  tender  and  generous  philanthropists, 
who  so  much  pity  negroes,  sea  with  delight  torrents 
of  blood  and  heaps  of  ruins  in  Catalonia.  Do  yon 
know  why  1  It  is  because,  on  the  neno  question, 
philanthropy  gives  them  the  right  of  search,  by 
whieh  means  they  spy  after  our  commerce,  and 
harass  the  rivals  of  their  industry :  while  in  the 
fire  of  Barcelona  their  inhumanity  and  savage  bar- 
barity render  them  masters  of  the  trade  of  Spain, 
securing  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  so 
long  desired,  and  which  they  think  they  shall  pick 
out  of  the  smoking  rains  of  Barcelona !  Yes,  be- 
hold the  philanthropy  of  England !' 
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were  necessary.  We  thus  find  M.  Guizot, 
upon  his  advent  to  power,  with  but  two 
direct  supporters,  the  •  Debata*  and  the 
4  Globe  :'  the  '  Debats/  notwithstanding 
its  mighty  talent,  with  impaired  influence 
because  of  its  tardy  opposition  to  the  war 
pranks  of  Thiers,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  had  for  its  own  purposes  at  first  en- 
couraged ;  the  '  Globe*  without  sufficient 
circulation,  notwithstanding  its  unquestion- 
able ability,  to  make  its  support  tell  upon 
the  public  mind,  while  it  was  moreover  the 
organ  of  the  French  planters,  and  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  ardent  in  its  advocacy  of  M. 
Guizot's  policy  upon  the  question  where 
strenuous  advocacy  was  most  needed.  If 
M.  Thiers's  object  was  to  rule  the  country 
through  the  journalists,  that  of  M.  Guizot 
would  seem  to  have  been,  to  hold  his  place 
in  spite  of  them.  He  paid  them  no  court 
Nay,  he  offered  them,  in  the  prosecution 
of  M.  Dupoty,  the  grossest  insult,  and  the 
greatest  outrage,  which  it  was' possible  to 
inflict  upon  so  distinguished  a  body  of 
men.' 

But  could  he  have  done  this  in  any  other 
state  of  things  than  this  we  have  described  ? 
Could  he  have  done  it  if  the  Journalists  of 
France  had  remained  true  to  themselves  ? 
Dared  he  have  done  it,  and  afterwards  faced 
the  French  people  1 

One  of  the  bitterest  reproaches  urged 
against  M.  Guizot  by  rational  men.  that  which 
carried  with  it  the  most  apparent  truth,  has 
been  this :  that  he,  who  has  written  so  much 
upon  British  constitutional  statesmen,  and 
British  const! tutfcmal  history,  and  written 
too  with  so  evident  an  admiration  of  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  our  laws,  should 
yet,  with  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
carr yrog  these  maxims  and  principles  into 
execution  in  bis  own  country,  where  their 
application  is  so  much  wanted,  guard  with 
Idie  greatest  jealousy  against  their  introduc- 
tion, and  violate  the  first  principles  of  justice 
in  the  persons  of  political  offenders.  In  an- 
other and  different  spirit,  M.  Guizot's  sup- 
posed English  predilections  have  also  afford- 
ed his  less  rational  enemies,  the  readiest, 
most  convenient,  and  most  constant  topic 
against  him.  He  is,  forsooth,  the  minister 
de  Vet  ranger;  he  is  the  pedantic  Doctrinaire 
who  would  force  upon  the  uncongenial  soil 
of  France  the  constitution  of  her  untiring 
enemy ;  he  would  teach  a  love  of  England 
as  the  pattern  of  al)  excellence,  and  Anglicise 
his  countrymen.  From  anything  like  this 
latter  reproach,  he  muBt  be  said,  in  the  mat- 
ter to  which  we  now  advert,  to  have  fairly 
purged  himself.  It  could  only  be  accepted, 
from  one  who  so  swears  by  Great  Britain, 
as  the  avowal  of  a  painfully  profound  con- 


viction of  the  unfitness  of  France  for  the 
blessings  of  British  freedom.  In  a  word, 
the  case  of  Dupoty  was  a  most  horribly  re- 
volting case,  of  justice  violated  in  its  first 
and  most  sacred  principles.  Let  us  pause 
upon  it  a  moment 

A  letter  is  found  in  the  open  public  box 
of  the  '  Journal  du  Peuple,*  of  which  he  is 
editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man,  against 
whom  this  letter  is  made  the  evidence  of  a 
connection  in  the  conspiracy  with  Quenisset 
to  assassinate  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.  We  are  now  reasoning 
upon  facts  which  we  assume  to  be  known. 
The  letter  itself  was  a  piece  of  foolish  bom- 
bast, written  by  a  republican ;  and  whether 
it  had  reference  to  the  attempt  of  Quenis- 
set, or  to  an  intended  demonstration  against 
the  young  duke  in  his  capacity  of  colonel, 
to  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  he  had 
been  prematurely  promoted  (and  which 
demonstration  had  perhaps  been  defeated 
by  this  very  attempt),  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  On  that  letter,  however,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  and  thrown 
into  his  public  letter-box,  M.  Dupoty  was 
charged  with  being  one  of  a  band  of  regi- 
cides !  was  tried  and  was  condemned  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  !  and  is  now  in  the 
gloomy  fortress  of  Saint  Michel,  where  be 
must  remain  until  the  term  of  five  years  be 
accomplished  ! 

The  attorney-general  "based  his  accusa- 
tion upon  what  he  called  moral  grounds. 
Admitting  that  there  was  ho  direct  legal 
evidence  of  Dupoty's  guilt,  he  contended 
that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  not  bound 
to  act  upon  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  but 
that  if  morally  convinced  of  a  prisoner's 
guilt,  it  was  bound  to  convict  him  ! 

Of  a  doctrine  so  shocking  and  repulsive, 
what  can  be  said  1  There  never  was  so  in- 
famous a  principle  advanced  as  that  of  moral 
conviction  in  a  court  of  justice.  No  princi- 
ple can  be  more  opposed  or  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  all  civilized  law,  which  ordain* 
that  the  oath  of  a  jury  shall  be  to  try  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence.  If  a  judge,  or  jury,  or 
court  of  peers,  be  allowed  to  act  upon  moral 
convictions,  no  man  is  safe.  The  most 
iniquitous  sentence  might  be  sheltered  un- 
der moral  conviction.  A  juryman  might 
close  his  ears  to  the  plainest  evidence ;  be 
might,  if  so  disposed,  sleep  through  a  whole 
trial,  having  first  made  up  his  mind  accord- 
ing to  this  inward  light  set  up  by  the  French 
attorney-general  above  all  evidence,  and 
having  condemned  without  hearing,  might 
easily  satisfy  his  conscience  that  he  had 
been  morally  convinced  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  A  judge  might  in  his  charge  set 
aside  all  evidence  upon  the  same  ground. 
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What  in  fact  is  moral  conviction,  but  a  sub- 
stitute for  positive  evidence!  Generally 
speaking,  moral  conviction  is  the  cloak  of 
vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  summon  five 
hundred  bitter  theologians,  who  would  give 
you  their  moral  conviction  as  to  the  eternal 
condemnation  of  thousands,  whom  they 
would  name  by  name.  Moral  conviction 
filled  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  with 
victims,  and  fired  the  brand  of  every  auto- 
da-fe  kindled  in  Spain,  in  France,  or  in  Eng- 
land.  Moral  conviction  is  the  lauguage  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  as  well  as  of  preju- 
dice ;  while  justice  is  only  justice  according 
to  the  understandings  of  men,  because  she 
weighs  that  which  is  tangible,  and  that 
alone.  Introduce  moral  conviction  once, 
and  the  prisoner  is  stripped  of  all  defence. 
He  can  only  meet  evidence  by  evidence. 
Moral  conviction  is  one-sided.  The  moral 
convictions  of  prisoners  are  worth  nothing. 
The  attorney-general,  or  (let  us  give  him 
his  French  name,  while  discussing  French 
legal  practice)  the  '  procureurgenlraT  may 
infuse  his  own  moral  conviction  into  the 
minds  of  judges  too  indolent  or  incompetent 
to  scrutinize  testimony ;  but  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  durst  not  allude  to  his  own  moral 
conviction,  nor  dare  his  witnesses  to  do  so. 
In  common  parlance,  when  a  man  says  he 
is  morally  convinced  of  anything,  he  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  very  strong  suspicion,  but 
only  suspicion.  Poor  Dupoty  is  therefore 
wasting  his  life  on  the  dreary  sea-girt  rock 
of  Saint  Michel,  because  the  'procureur 
general'  suspected  him  of  guilt  which  lie 
could  not  prove,  and  was  artful  enougn,  or 
able,  to  impose  his  suspicions  as  proof  on 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  unaccustomed  to 
deal  with  the  subtleties  of  advocates  ! 

And  this  was  done  in  Paris  within  a  few 
months,  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  power 
which,  scarcely  twelve  years  since,  had  for 
offences  less  monstrous  hurled  a  king  from 
his  throne.  Here,  we  say,  was  the  open 
and  undisguised  announcement  of  the  De- 
gradation of  the  Press  of  France.  Louis 
Philippe  might,  as  he  soon  after  did,  sup- 
press another  journal  altogether:  the 
•  Temps/  the  first  mover  of  the  July  Revo- 
lution r  this  he  might  suppress,  without  a 
jury,  by  the  mere  decree  of  a  police  court : 
anything  might  be  done  when  this  Dupoty* s 
case  had  passed  without  a  murmur.  The 
poor  Journals,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  court  organs,  exclaimed  against  the  legal 
enormity,  but  they  were  not  supported  by 
the  public.  Public  confidence  had  deserted 
them.  What  a  contrast  between  the  posi- 
tion held  under  M;  Thiers,  and  that  of  the 
Goizot  rule !  Wide  as  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net from  the  rock  of  Saint  Michel !     And 
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the  administration  which  dared  to  do  this, 
advanced  with  as  little  fear  to  meet  the  coun- 
try in  a  general  election  ;  encountered  the 
storm  of  unpopularity  raised  by  the  Press 
about  submission  to  England  and  right  of 
search  :  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  the' 
electoral  colleges,  did  not  1<  ae  one  unit  of 
its  parliamentary  majority ! 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  adduce  evidence 
of  violated  law  and  justice  in  proof  of  the 
utter  want  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of 
the  country  for  the  Press.  We  should  have 
been  glad  rather  to  have  rested  our  proof 
upon  the  abandonment,  by  the  majority  in 
the  new  Chambers,  of  him  who  had,  by 
means  of  overflattered  and  subservient  Jour- 
nalism, stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  coun- 
try, stopped  the  How  of  its  prosperity,  de- 
ranged its  finances,  thrown  burdens  upon 
the  people,  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter  ani- 
mosity, and  revived  that  fatal  last  of  con- 
quest, a£  which  two  invasions  ought  to  have 
eured  the  French.  To  that  proof  we  should 
have  yet  more  gladly  added  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  public  voice  in  a  general 
election.  But  to  be  obliged  to  show  the 
Press  trampled,  spat  upon,  and  flung  into  a 
regicide's  gaol :  while  the  country — accept- 
ing M.  Hebert's  doctrine  of  moral  conviction 
by  its  new  lease  of  power  to  men  who  had 
thus  outraged  it,  and  outraged  law  beside — 
gave  evidence  of  its  own  moral  belief  in  the 
justice  of  such  treatment :  this  is  a  task  from 
which  we  would  have  willingly  refrained, 
but  that  the  intemperate  insults  offered 
every  day  to  the  British  people  oblige  us  to 
show  that  the  quarter  from  which  such  in- 
sults come,  is  absolutely  and  utterly  repu- 
diated by  the  French  nation. 

Whilst  we  write,  is  there  any  evidence 
making  itself  apparent  that  these  journalists, 
who  must  now  be  conscious  of  error,  are  in 
the  least  disposed,  for  their  own  sake,  or 
for  the  sake  of  truth  or  justice,  to  redeem 
it  1  They  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
late  :  how  have  they  welcomed  them  % 

With  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Tower  ringing  in  our  ears  for  victory  after 
victory  in  Afghanistan,  won  upon  the  fields 
where  our  countrymen  had  been  treacher- 
ously slaughtered  :  ringing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  our  captive  heroic  countrywoman 
and  her  companions,  the  fruit  of  honourable 
triumph:  ringing  thanks  for  peace  with 
China,  and  its  three  hundred  millions 
brought  within  the  pale  of  European  civili- 
sation : — we  confess  we  did  turn  to  our 
ceaseless  libellers,  in  the  hope  that  common 
sympathy  with  high  deeds,  with  treachery 
so  justly  avenged,  with  strife  so  bravely 
closed,  would  have  procured  us  at  least  one 
day's  cessation  of  causeless  hostility,  of  an- 
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provoked  bitterness.  •  And  so  it  nearly, 
very  nearly,  did  :  for  on  the  first  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  news,  only  half  our  successes 
were  told  to  the  French  people,  and  that 
half  went  forth  with  the  attendant  comfort 
of  many  shrewd  doubts  of  the  truth.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  had  we  one  day's  respite ; 
and  even  this  had  one  exception. 

'Upon  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  10th 
November,  the  *  Messager*  newspaper  con- 
tained the  announcement  of  peace  with 
China  and  its  conditions,  as  conveyed  by 
the  telegraph  from  Marseilles.  The  hour 
of  its  arrival  in  Paris  we  cannot  tell :  all  we 
do  know  is,  that  the  steamer  from  Alexan- 
dria with  the  glad  tidings  had  reached  the 
former  port  some  time  upon  the  previous 
Thursday.  But  the  *  Messager*  was  as  re- 
markable for  what  it  did  not  contain  as  for 
that  which  it  did  ;  for  the  three  sentences, 
"  Cabool  taken :  Ghnznee  destroyed  :  the 
Prisoners  restored  :"  were  not  there.  It 
might  be  that  the  government,  knowing  the 
excitable  nature  of  the  journalists,  feared 
the  effect  of  a  double  shock,  but  certainly 
all  that  was  known  in  Paris  upon  the  Satur- 
day evening,  was  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  China  :  peace  too  notwithstanding  the 
•  Debats'  had  satisfactorily  demonstrated  a 
short  week  before  the  total  impossibility  of 
the  English  expedition  ever  succeeding, 
and  with  such  power  of  reasoning  that  its 
brother  journalists,  now  recollecting  this, 
refused,  on  this  memorable  Saturday  even- 
ing, to  believe  the  telegraph  !  The  *  Con- 
ner Francos'  and  others  dismissed  the  in- 
telligence with  a  few  lines  of  doubt :  the 
untiring  '  National '  alone  disturbed  the 
dull  repose  of  incredulity  with  the  following 
thunderclap  of  denunciation.  "  All  Europe 
will  class  this  British  enterprise  among  the 
most  odious  passages  of  its  history ;  and 
this  history,  the  world  knows,  is  defiled 
with  odious  precedents."  That  being  all, 
we  think  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
were  allowed  nearly  one  whole  Sabbath- 
day's  truce  ? 

But  time  and  the  •  Malle  Poste'  wait  no 
roan's  convenience,  and  spare  nobody's  feel- 
ings, and  the  following  Monday  brought 
complete  confirmation  of  this  Chinese  news 
in  the  despatches  of  the  general  command- 
ing. Hardly,  however,  did  incredulity  en- 
tirely give  way,  eten  before  this.  The 
1  Journal  des  De bats'  at  once  set  to  work 
to  criticise  the  despatches,  with  tha  object 
of  sbo wing-Mvbat  ?  Why  that  the  British 
were  the  first  to  ask  peace  from  the  Chinese, 
and  not  the  "Chinese  from  the  British! 
while  its  readers  were  told  in  the  same  arti- 
cle, in  the  impressive  form  of  italics,  that  I 
the  ratification  of  the  Emperor  wa»  only  ■ 


'prvbabUJ  We  can  forgive  incredulity  be- 
cause it  conveys  an  undesigned  compliment. 
That  which  is  bard  to  believe  baa  been  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish.  And  a  more  direct 
testimony  on  this  subject  has  been  grudg- 
ingly given :  grudgingly,  because  accom- 
panied by  harsh  observations.  It  has  been 
admitted  thai  the  money  terms  imposed 
upon  the  Chinese,  being  limited  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  were  moderate.  T  e 
1  D  6 bets'  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  *  Cou- 
rier Francais'  on  the  other,  admitted  the 
moderation  ;  though  the  latter  journal  quali- 
fied the  admission  by  an  endeavour  to  show 
that  we  feared  to  be  otherwise.  "  Because, 
during  the  two  years  that  the  English  ships 
were  infesting  their  waters,  no  diminution 
of  hatred  of  the  English  name  was  mani<< 
fested.  When  a  city  was  taken  nothing  was 
found  there  but  the  walls  of  the  houses,  the 
inhabitants  escaping  from  all  contact  with 
the  strangers.  The  conquerors  remained 
isolated  without  point  d'appui,  without  pro- 
visions, without  relations  of  any  kind  with 
the  conquered  nation  :  an  unoccupied  coun- 
try before  them  :  and  unless  they  brought 
with  them  an  English  colony  to  till  the  soil, 
they  could  not  keep  it.*'  According  to  this 
view  it  was  the  fear  of  starvation  which  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  moderation :  but 
the  moderation  admitted,  the  motive  is  of 
less  importance.  The  same  journal  went 
on  to  reward  our  *  moderation'  by  a  little 
generosity  of  its  own.  It  kindly  pointed 
out  to  us  means  by  which  we  might  assure 
the  fruits  of  our  victory.  '*  They  have  only 
to  share  them  with  Europe,  and  the  Em- 
peror will  not  be  mad  enough  to  resist  the 
combination."  *  The  '  Courier '  was  too 
modest  to  say  '  share  tbem  with  ua :'  yet 
without  fear  might  have  said  even  that. 
The  question  ignorantly  put  by  so  many 
French  papers  as  to  our  intentions  of  mo- 
nopolizing China  may  be  answered  without 
*  authority.'  The  ports  of  China  will  be 
thrown  open  to  European  civilisation.  Let 
us  add,  that  no  art  which  envy,  hatred,  or 
malice  can  suggest,  will  avail  to  snatch  from 
England  the  glory  of  having  opened  this 
way  for  European  civilisation  to  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  The  Paris  Journalists 
know  that :  they  wince  under  it :  they  can- 
not help,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  slander, 
consciously  avowing  it.  Not  only  have  we 
found  admissions  of  moderation  qualified  in 
the  way  we  have  shown,  but  even  bursts  of 
admiration  strangely  associated  with  the 
rankest  abuse.  Take  the  '  Presse'  once 
more,  for  instance.  "  England,"  said  this 
journal,  "  so  far  from  having  a  right  to  ex- 
pect indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  this  war, 
ought  to  be  happy  that  she  has  not  had  to 
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pay  a  penalty,  for  the  abominably  scanda- 
lous example  she  has  given  to  the  world  of 
power  turned  to  the  support  of  the  most 
detestable  pretensions."  These  vague  ex- 
pressions were  afterwards  explained  in  a 
short  article,  wherein,  summing  up  the 
quantities  of  treasure  found  and  plundered 
by  the  English  in  the  different  towns  seised, 
the  *  Presse'  declared  its  incapability  of 
calculating  the  whole  amount  of  money 
obtained  '  between  ransoms  and  robbery ' 
We  do  not  stop  to  ask  where  the  '  Presse' 
found  proof  of  any  place  having  been  given 
up  to  plunder  ;  we  content  ou/aelve*  with 
remarking,  that  at  the  close  of  the  article 
from  which  we  have  thus  extracted  the 
most  moderate  passage,  we  find  these  ex- 
clamations. "  This  is  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent success  !  a  success  which  does  honour, 
to  the  civilisation  of  our  era !  above  all,  to 
the  nation  which  has  torn  it  from  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  authorities  of  the  Celestial 
Empire!" 

So  much  for  the  welcome  to  peace  wkh 
China  from  the  Press  of  France.  Into  the 
details  of  their  fiercer  and  more  reckless 
denunciations  of  the  victories  in  Afghan- 
istan we  do  not  mean  to  enter,  though  we 
have  something  to  say  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  these.  Had  we  to  deal,  indeed, 
with  opponents  who  calmly  weighed  and 
impartially  judged,  so  far  as  allowable  pre- 
possessions will  admit  of  impartiality,  we 
would  have  stopped,  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  Afghanistan  war,  to  reason  witfy 
them.  There  are  few  political  questions* 
which  do  not  present  debatable  ground, 
even  where  they  touch  not  the  passions  or 
the  prejudices  of  party.  But  dealing  with 
a  class  of  men  who  denunciate  by  whole- 
sale, we  are  absolved  from  the  duty  of  en- 
deavouring to  lead  them  by  mild  remon- 
strance or  quiet  reasoning  into  right  views 
and  just  appreciations.  They  do  not  want 
to  reason :  they  do  not  wish  for  the  truth  : 
they  shut  their  eyes,  they  stop  their  ears, 
and  they  only  open  their  mouths.  We  have 
in  these  circumstances  another  duty  to  per- 
form. We  are  called  on  to  expose  the 
odiousness  of  the  intoxication  of  malice, 
as  a  lesson  to  the  sober  good  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

In  this  place  we  refrain  from  offering 
upon  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborougb  one 
word  of  praise  or  blame.  What  we  have 
to  do  with  here,  are  the  motives  of  conduct 
attributed  to  us  by  the  French  press.  They 
say,  then,  that  having  walked  over  Afghan- 
istan, scattering  hordes  and  armies  before 
'  us  like  chaff,  and  taking  fortresses  and  cities 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  had  only  to 
stretch  out  hands  for  them,  they  say  that 


we  abandon  our  conquest  from  fear  of  Rus- 
tics They  say,  that  had  we  remained  in 
the  country  the  Affghans  would  have  turned 
to  Russia,  and  that  we  feared  die  results  of 
such  an  alliance.  Ah  !  Journal  bits  of 
France  i  we  know  that  you  regard  us  as  a 
nation  so  '  materia],'  so  self-seeking,  so  des- 
titute of  principle,  of  honour,  of  feeling,  and 
of  imagination,  that  you  cannot  allow  of  our 
performing  oue  generous  action.  We 
know  that  even  the  boon  of  twenty  millions 
of  pounds  cheerfully  bestowed,  as  the  price 
of  Negro  Emancipation  (a  boon  iu  every 
sense  of  the  word,  for  we  looked  ( material' 
losses  boldly  in  the  face,  Inscause  of  moral 
and  religious  gains  to  an  ill-used  portion  of 
the  human  family),— we  know  that  you  at- 
tributed that  Christian  action  to  a  deep 
piece  of  crooked  Machiavellian  villany. 
You  said  over  and  over  agaiu,  that  our  ob- 
ject was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  black 
revolution  in  the  United  Slates,  to  be  propa- 
gated and  sustained  by  free  black  regiments 
from  the  West-Indian  Islands  !  Perhaps 
you  applauded  this  piece  of  sagacity  and 
foresight,  and  only  sneered  at  the  hypocriti- 
cal pretension  to  philanthropy  with  which 
we  endeavoured  to  spread  a  sentimental  sa- 
vour of  perfumed  cnarrty  over  the  medi- 
tated scheme  of  slaughter  reserved  for  our 
Transatlantic  brethren.  You  sneered,  in 
short,  as  you  would  have  sneered  at  a  gov- 
ernor-general's tears  over  a  razzia  hi  Al- 
giers. Now  we  can  forgive  you  all  this, 
because,  in  so  saying,  you  only  judge  us  by 
yourselves,  and  expose  your  own  tendencies 
and  character;  but,  as  you  still  pretend 
(falsely,  we  assert,  and  we  think  we  have 
here  proved)  that  you  represent  a  gallant 
people,  with  whom  cowardice  is  the  most 
contemptible  form  of  human  baseness,  yo«? 
should  have  paused  even  in  your  career  of 
recklessness  before  you  accused  Englaud 
of  cowardice.  An  eminent  publicist,  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  judged  better 
when,  in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes/  written  before  the  peace 
with  China  was  announced,  he  declareu 
that  the  undertaking  to  reduce  such  an 
empire  with  a  few  thousand  men,  was  the 
hardiest,  and,  if  successful,  would  be  the 
most  brilliant,  achievement  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Speculate  if  you  please  upon 
an  invasion  from  Russia,  but  do  not  again 
say  we  fear  it.  You  accuse  us  of  fear  even 
with  regard  to  the  Gall o- Belgian  treaty  ! 
We  read  the  other  day  an  article  in  your 
'  Courier  Francais,'  upon  a  fabulous  remon- 
strance from  the  Four  Great  Powers  against 
the  proposition  of  a  commercial  union  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France :  in  which  that 
journal  threw  down  a  sort  of  challenge  to 
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any  one  of  these  powers  to  fight  it  out  sin- 
gle-banded with  France,  and  stigmatized 
their  attributed  joint  remonstrance  as  a 
Idchete.  The  whole  story  was  a  sheer  piece 
of  invention,  but  it  served  as  a  pretext  for 
uncivil  language.  Such  language,  however, 
is  very  injurious  to  the  French  people  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations.  The  people  of 
Germany,  like  the  people  of  England,  are 
engaged  in  developing  those  resources, 
which,  blighted  during  war,  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  peace ;  and  if  their  governments 
league  together  for  peace,  the  government 
of  France  is  equally  invited  to  a  share  in 
that  holy  league.  Should  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  distaste  such  quiet,  and  instead, 
as  this  '  Courier'  most  wrongly  and  impu- 
dently represents,  challenge  one  of  the 
company  to  a  match  in  the  Fire  Courts,  it 
would  not,  let  us  assure  you  again,  Journal- 
ists of  France,— it  would  not  be  Fear  on 
the  pail  of  the  others  that  might  possibly 
make  them  say,  •  My  good  bully,  you  must 
leave  the  room.' 

But  even  China  and  Afghanistan  have 
passed  away  with  other  topics  of  senseless 
hatred  seized  by  the  French  Newspapers, 
and  the  great  question  now  is  Barcelona. 
For  in  Barcelona  they  thought  they  had 
found  some  balm  for  the  wounds  of  our 
Eastern  Successes. 

A  revolt  takes  place  in  that  city,  to  which 
revolts  are  natural  as  bull-fights,  and  the 
Journalists  at  once,  in  its  very  beginning, 
shout  with  common  accord  •  'Tis  all  hatred 
of  England/  Anon  the  demure.  *  D£bats,' 
the  disapprover  of  all  excesses  of  party  as 
highly  unjust  and  indecorous,  with  the  most 
candid  air  selects  passages  from  some  Cata- 
lonian  journal,  to  show  that  it  had  certainly 
been  an  apprehended  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  which  had  deluged  the  streets  of 
Barcelona  w\th  blood.  The  •  Globe*  in  the 
same  tone  announced  that  the  end  of  the 
insurrection  would  be  a  demand  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  commercial  treaties  with 
England :  the  same  journal,  now  one  of 
the  favoured  organs  of  the  Guizot  ministry, 
having  described  England,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, as  a  hard  lender  imposing  on  Spain 
usurious  conditions.  The  'Presse,'  as 
usual,  revelled  in  malignity  :  inventing  the 
most  foolish  untruths  in  the  hope  of  inflam- 
ing popular  passions,  and  even  formally  an- 
nouncing the  departure  of  a  British  fleet 
from  Gibraltar  to  blockade  Barcelona.  The 
silly  story,  indeed,  produced  not  the  slight- 
est effect ;  for  the  '  Debata,'  fearing  that 
things  were  possibly  taking  a  turn  some- 
what too  republican,  suddenly  stopped  its 
own  tales  of  Spanish  rising  against  British 
influence,  and  declared  the  complete  un- 


truth of  the  assertions  of  its  contempora- 
ries. 

Since  this,  however,  matters  have  again 
taken  another  turn.  The  French  Consul 
at  Barcelona  is  gravely  and  openly  accused 
of  having  contributed  to  originate  and  fo- 
ment the  insurrection  ;  the  French  govern- 
ment precipitately  and  passionately  adopts 
every  act  of  this  Consul,  by  rewarding  him 
on  the  instant  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  the  French  Press  is  again 
hounded  tp  its  work  ;  and  its  cry  swells  up 
once  more,  stronger  at  the  close  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Barcelona  revolt, '  Hatred 
to  England.' 

But  the  French  people,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, are  this  time  on  their  guard,  and  well 
prepared.  By  this  time  they  know  their 
Press  pretty  well,  and  they  begin  to  know 
their  King.  We  may  venture,  we  think,  to 
predict  that  the  game  of  the  Fortifications 
of  Paris  will  be  played  with  less  success  in 
its  new  form  of  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Bour- 
bon intervention  in  Spain.  The  news- 
papers are  again  astride  their  hobby,  ready 
as  ever  to  be  cheated,  but  with  none  of  the 
old  power  to  cheat.  The  '  Commerce' 
may  charge  us  with  the  unparalleled  atro- 
city of  Barcelona  in  a  •  state  of  siege/ 
as  the  fresh  crime  which  pollutes  the  history 
of  the  sanguinary  and  sordid  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  not  quite  fdrgotten,  either  in 
Paris  or  in  Lyons,  that  there  have  been 
such  things  as  '  states  of  siege1  by  no  means 
so  far  from  home.  The  '  D6bats'  may  vir- 
tuously, but  very  harmlessly,  denounce  the 
extra-legal  severities  of  Espartero,  so  long 
as  the  extra-legal  condemnation  of  Dupoty 
continues  to  be  freshly  remembered.  The 
'  Presse,'  in  its  wild  bombastic  rage,  may 
track  "  the  blood  which  flows  at  Barcelona," 
flowing  "  to  the  profit  of  English  cottons," 
and,  manifest  "  amidst  the  carnage  of  exe- 
cution," and  "  surrounded  by  the  light  of 
the  bombshells  of  the  siege,"  may  descry  the 
finger  of  England :  but  that  Spectre  Eng- 
land has  already  played  her  part  ro  night- 
mares wilder  than  these,  and  with  what 
practical  results  the  French  people  know  too 
well.  Could  they  by  possibility  have  for- 
gotten, there  was  a  journal  in  the  Barcelona 
excitement  which  took  care  to  refresh  their 
memory.  Be  in  good  heart,  citizens  of 
Paris,  exclaimed  that  journal :  go  and  see 
how  the  fortress  of  lvry  gets  on.  It  covers 
more  than  three  hundred  acres ;  it  has  five 
enormous  bastions ;  each  bastion  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery ; 
there  is  a  glorious  drawbridge,  and,  com- 
manding the  entrance,  a  splendid  rampart. 
"  So  rapidly,"  this  writer  addc<3.  "  are  the 
works  relating  to  the  Detached  Forts  round 
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Paris  iif  tbe  course  of  execution,  that  at 
this  moment,  should  a  necessity  arise,  four 
of  the  citadels  which  surround  Paris  might 
be  armed  and  occupied.1' 

Pleasant  prospect !  and  solely  the  work 
of  this « patriotic  Press.  Already  we  seem 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
Paris,  as  that  of  Napoleon  was  heard  in  the 
Desert  :*  Citizens  !  From  the  Detached 
Forts  forty  thousand  soldiers  look  down 
upon  you ! 

We%are  not  unfriendly  to  the  Press  of 
France.  Freely  we  admit  its  extraordinary 
talent :  with  bitterness,  when  we  look  to 
its  present  condition,  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous capability  for  good  it  has  of  late  so 
utterly  abused.  Fallen,  and  with  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  influence;  we  n  >w  be- 
lieve that  Press  to  be.  "We  have  shown, 
also,  that  it  has  merited  its  fall.  But  it  may 
even  yet  be  worth  its  while  to  consider, 
that  if  it  be  not  determined  upon  sinking 
itself  peeper  in  its  present  forlorn  and  piti- 
able condition,  it  will  cease  that  monotonous 
din  qf  which  the  ear  of  this  country  is 
weary,  and  apply  itself  to  some  useful 
work.  .  Difficult  it  may  be  to  retrace  its 
steps,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  field  is 
ample  and  almost  untrodden.  As  friends 
we  would  suggest  to  them,  as  a  study,  the 
Institutions  of  that  people,  against  whom 
it  is  their  pleasure  to  rail.  Are  you  not 
ashamed,  Newspaper  Writers  of  France, 
that  after  two  revolutions  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  there  is  no  security  for  personal 
freedom  in  your  country  t  You  know  that 
the  police  may  enter  the  house  of  any  man  ; 
and  if  he  be  from  home,  may  frighten  his 
wife  and  children,  break  open  his  drawers, 
and  seize  his  papers.  The  letter  found  in 
M.  Dupoty's  box  has  shown  you  what  use 
may  be  made  of  papers  in  the  hands  of  an 
attorney-geueral,  who  deciphers  their  mean- 
ing through  moral  convictions.  Nay, 
more,  it  has  again  and  again  most  bitterly 
occurred  to  you,  that  a  man  may  upon  mere 
surmise  be  thrown  into  gaol,  and  there, 
upon  no  better  grounds  than  Moral  Convic- 
tion, be  detained  until  the  pleasure  or  con- 
venience of  the  authorities  allow  him  a 
trial ;  or  he  may  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  or  two  years,  be  dismissed  from  con- 
finement, with  tbe  stain  of  the  prison  upon 
him,  broken  iu  fortune  and  in  health,  and 
yet  no  satisfaction,  no  redress!      Would 


*  Before  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  "  Soldiers, 
from  these  Pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  upon 
you!  "  The  parody  is  the  pleasant  suggestion  of 
the  '  Charivari,'  a  paper  that  it  has  not  come  within 
our  design  to  mention,  but  always  fall  of  wit,  and 
rarely  deficient  in  wisdom. 


you  not,  O  Journalists,  be  better  employed 
in  agitating  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
for  the  security  of  personal  freedom  (M. 
Guizot  will  tell  you  about  our  English 
habeas-corpus),  than  in  rendering  your- 
selves worse  than  useless  by  your  folly, 
and  so  depriving;  the  public  of  the  only  pub- 
lic defender  left  to  it.  We  propose  but 
one  glorious  feature  of  liberty  to  you,  lest 
we  might  confound  you  with  too  much  light. 
Here  is  a  noble,  useful,  necessary  object, 
for  the  advocacy  of  which  the  country  would 
thank  you,  in  the  efforts  for  which  the  coun- 
try would  sustain  you,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  you  would  once  more  take  your  le- 
gitimate place  as  the  guides  and  guardians 
of  a  virtuous  public  necessity. 

If  the  Journalists  of  France  adopted  thia 
counsel,  the  glory  would  be  all  their  own. 
The  popular  leaders  in  the  Chamber  show 
not  the  least  inclination  to  make  a  stand  for 
public  liberty.  Thiers  helped  to  pass  the 
September  laws  against  the  Press,  which 
made  him  what  he  is;  and  without  Odillon 
JBarrot,  the  Bastilles  could  not  have  been 
carried.  We  hear  enough  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  not  one  word  about  civil  institu- 
tions. M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Passy  are  sepa- 
rated from  M.  Guizot  only  by  so  many  sail 
of  the  line  :  they  have  *  not  a  word  to  offer 
for  the  electoral  franchise.  Here,  we  re- 
peat, is  a  wide,  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
statesmen  and  legislators  of  France,  an  un- 
trodden path.  To  the  Press  we  again  say, 
take  it,  occupy  it,  plant  it  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  Institutions  for  the  shelter  and  se- 
curity of  the  People,  and  do  cease  to  play 
those  tricks  which  make  you  objects  of  pity 
to  your  neighbours. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  offering  this 
advice,  because  we  think  the  present  time 
most  favourable  for  an  experiment  in  fa- 
vour of  Liberal  Institutions.  The  country 
enjoys  profound  internal'  tranquillity ;  but 
tbe  country  is  standing  still :  and  an  ardent, 
intelligent,  and  accomplished  people  will 
not  consent  to  stagnate,  while  every  other 
nation  is,  if  not  in  progress,  at  least  in  a 
state  of  activity.  It  is  because  the  atten- 
tion of  France  has  not  been  fixed  upon 
practical  reforms,  that  in  particular  fever 
tits  she  turns  to  foreign  war  as  the  sole  path 
to  glory.  It  was  the  hope  of  war,  deprived 
of  the  fear  of  invasion  by  the  Fortification 
of  the  Capital,  which  allowed  that  feudal 
measure,  so  full  of  danger  to  liberty,  to  be 
passed  in  a  moment  of  artificial  excitement* 
Let  Louis  Philippe  boldly  widen  the  popu- 
lar basis  of  his  throne,  aud  he  will  secure 
the  dynasty  of  whose  continuance  he  is  so 
apprehensive,  and  obtain  guarantees  for 
that  peace  which  it  is  still  asserted  that  he 
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loves,  and.  which  it  will  then  be  his  honour 
to  have  maintained.  But  let  him  mark 
well,  that  upon  no  other  condition  than  this, 
is  either  the  one  or  the  other  permanently 
fixed.  And  notwithstanding  the  grave  cen- 
sure which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
upon  the  Paris  Journals,  we  think  sufficient- 
ly well  of  them  to  believe,  that  they  would 
yet  support  the  monarch  in  the  wise,  just, 
libera],  and  yet  most  prudent  course,  which 


we  humbly  suggest  to  him.  A  more  grate- 
ful task  could  not  occur  to  us  than  that  of 
welcoming  back  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
France,  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  to 
a  position  they  never  would  have  forfeited,  if 
the  possession  of  most  remarkable  talents, 
and  the  recollection  of  services  for  which 
in  times  past  they  made  the  whole  civilized 
world  their  debtor,  could  of  themselves 
have  retained  them  there. 
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Oedichie.  (Poems.) 
von  Levitscrnigo. 
Co.    1842. 


Von   Heihrich  Rittbr 
Vienna:  Pfeutsch   and 


We  must  say  that  on  opening  this  book  our  im- 
pression was  a  favourable  one.  A  portrait  of 
the  author  greeted  us,  and  certainly,  if  the 
limner  be  faithful,  be  is  an  uncommonly  fine- 
looking  fellow.  There  is  an  agreeable  ferocity 
in  his  thick  moustache^  a  proud  animation  in  his 
large  eyes.  Here,  we  thought,  we  shall  have 
something  crude  perhaps,  but  energetic  and 
spirit-stirring.  Alas  for  our  hopes !  Patiently 
did  we  turn  over  poems  in  all  sorts  of  metres, 
including  ghazels  and  sonnets,  but  our  feelings 
were  untouched,  our  imagination  was  unele- 
vated,  our  fancy  was*  guided  to  no  pleasing 
sport. 

The  author,  we  suspect,  has  taken  Nicolaus 
Lenau  for  his  model :  a  noble  poet,  but  one  very 
likely  to  lead  his  imitators  into  straits.  Those 
excessively  bold  personations  which  delight  us 
in 'Lenau,  that  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  most 
startling  imagery,  can  only  succeed  when  a  pow- 
erful mmd  displays  in  such  combinations  the 
vigour  of  its  grasp;  Hitter  von  Levitsohnigg  is 
on  a  perpetual  quest  to  find  out  something,  which 
shall  be  like  something  else;  the  chase  after  the 
image  is  a  most  painful  one ;  and  the  worst  of 
the  matter  is,  that  when  it  is  caught,  it  is  gen- 
erally singularly  infelicitous.  If  he  starts  from 
something  beautiful,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that 
he  illustrates  it  by  something  remarkably  ugly. 

Our  mind  misgave  us  at  p.  67,  when  we  were 


told  in  a  serious  poem,  that  hope  kept  a  mint  in 
the  heart,  where  he  struck  bright  coins  out  of 
promises,  and  that  when  his  false  gold  would 
not  pass,  he  wrote  bills  of  exchange  payable  at 
the  bier,  with  the  good  firm  '  Heaven'  written, 
thereon.  We  are  not  hoaxing  you,  gentle  read- 
er: tarn  to  page  57,  and  then,  ii  you  can  read 
German,  you  will  find  that  we  have  not  misled 
you.    A  little  further  on  we  found  the  son  com- 

Sared  to  a  golden  swan  floating  through  a  blue 
ood.  'A  golden  swan!'  It  is  this  sort  of 
poetical  genius  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
those  figures  that  adorn  our  public  houses,  and 
regale  our  eyes  from  the  broad  surface  of  our 
twelfth-cakes.  Night  (p.  82)  is  a  black  beauty, 
and— what  are  the  stars!  Why  they  are  eu- 
nuchs that  guard  the  harem  with  bright  Dama- 
scene swords.  A  strange  tastethis  of  Rittervon 
Levitschnigg!  He  finds  himself  in  a  beautiful 
real  world,  enlivened  by  hope,  and  adorned  with 
celestial  luminaries,  and  out  of  this  he  hammers 
an  ideal  world  peopled  by  masters  of  the  mint, 
eunuchs,  and  golden  swans !  If  this  be  poetry 
who  would  not  prefer  plain  prose ! 

But  the  stunning  poem  was  one  on  Schiller 
(175).  The  poet  Levhschnigg  is  indignant  at 
the  depreciation  of  Schiller  which  is  prevalent 
among  certain  German  literati.  He  predicts 
that  the  time  will  arrive  when  Europe  will  be  a 
desert,  and  when  tourists  will  come  from  Botany 
Bay  to  Germany,  and  that  when  they  reach 
Weimar  they  will  look  into  the  geographical 
dictionaries  (!)  and  find  that  it  was  the  spot 
where  the  last  German  nightingale  sung*    We 
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must  give  two  of  the  verses  from  which  this  is 
condensed  : 

An  ihren  Tngen  werden  sich  Touristen 
Zu  SchuTbegcben  in  Botany-Bai, 
Und  Schwer  bepuckt  mil  Kartcn,  Reiselisten, 
Aufmachen  nach  Europa's  Wflstenei. 

S^e  werden  sichzuuns  zu  Deutschland  wageo 
Und  auf  den  Trummern  einer  alien  Sladt, 
Ein  geographisch  WOrterbuch  befragen, 
Wie  wetland  diese  Stadt  geheissen  hat. 

4  Botany-Bai,'  and  the  '  geographisch  "Worter- 
buch,'  were  too  much ;  and  exclaiming,  '  This 
bay  will  be  the  death  of  us,'  we  took  leave  of 
Hitter  yon  Levitschnigg. 


Court  df  Etudes  Historiques.  (Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  History.)  By  P.  C.  F.  Dau- 
nott.  Vols.  Land  II.  Paris.  1842. 
Daunou,  after  playing  a  distinguished  part  du- 
ring the  troublous  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, devoted  the  latter  period  of  his  life  chief- 
ly to  literature.  He  was  born  at  Boulogne  in 
1761.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  where  he  voted  against 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  demanding  thai  the 
sentence  should  be  commuted  into  imprison- 
ment during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
into  banishment  on  the  restoration  of  peace. 
This  brought  him  into  connection  with  the 
Girondists,  and  involved  him  in  the  persecution 
to  which  the  party  was  shortly  afterwards  ex- 
posed. Daunou  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  he  was  elected  a  tribune,  but  as  he 
sought  to  defend  the  constitution  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  first  consul,  in  1802,  the 
latter  found  means  to  remove  so  inconvenient 
a  functionary  from  office.  Daunou  thereupon 
occupied  himself  for  some  time  chiefly  with 
the  duties  of  his  place  as  librarian  to  the  Pan- 
theon. Napoleon,  when  Emperor,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  promote  him  to  a  more  important 
office,  of  which,  however,  he  was  deprived  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  then  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  as  principal  editor  of  the 
'  Journal  des  Savans,'  and  in  1819  was  attach- 
ed to  the  College  de  Fiance  as  professor  of  his- 
tory. It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  he  spoke  on  several  occasions,  and  al- 
ways voted  with  the  liberal  party. 

After  the  revolution  of  1820,  Daunou  had 
several  marks  of  favour  from  the  men  in  power. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  received  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
and  several  honourable  distinctions,  including 
that  of  the  peerage,  were  conferred  upon  him. 

Daunou  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among 
French  men  of  letters,  yet  the  works  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  are  neither  numerous  nor 
▼ery  generally  known.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  writings  may  be  named,  Analyse 
dss  Opinions  Diverses  sur  VOrigine  de  Vim* 
primerie  published  in  1802;  Essai  sur  les 
Garanties  Individuelles,  of  which  a  third  edition 
appeared  in  1821  ;*  and  Essai  Historique  sur  la 
Puissance  Temper elle  pes  Popes,  et  surVAbus 
qu'ils  ont  fait  ds  leur  Ministers  SpirtiucUe,  a 


work  in  two  volumes,  of  which  a  fourth  edition 
was  printed  in  1828. 

The  work  now  before  us  consists  of  a  conden- 
sation of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Daunou,  as 
Professor  of  Historv  at  the  College  de  France, 
from  1819  till  1830.  A  large  portion  of  the 
work  had  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author, 
and  the  first  volume  was  already  m  type,  when 
death  surprised  him  about  a  year  ago.  The 
remainder  was  left  by  him  in  the  form  of  de- 
tached lectures :  and  as  he  had  in  his  last  ill- 
ness expressed  a  decided  wish,  that  whatever 
of  his  writings  might  be  printed  after  his  death, 
should  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  be  left  them,  his  literary  executors 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  comply  with  so  solemn 
an  injunction.  The  first  part  appears,  there- 
fore, with  the  corrections  or  the  author,  and  it 
divided  into  books  and  chapters  ;  the  second  is 
divided  into  lectures,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
undergone  a  severe  revision  had  the  author's 
life  been  prolonged  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
corrected  portion  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
first,  and  abont  one  half  of  the  second  volume; 
the  rest  fills  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume, 
and  will,  we  presume,  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  volumes  which  have  yet  to  appear. 

The  subject  of  historical  study  is  divided  by 
our  author  into  three  parts :  the  examination  of 
facts,  the  classification  of  facts,  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  facts.  The  first  of  these  he  again  subdi- 
vides into  two  books,  of  which  the  first  lavs 
down  the  rules  of  historical  criticism,  while  the 
second  enlarges  on  the  utility  of  history.  Under 
historical  criticism  we  are  particularly  to  under 
stand  the  art  of  examining  the  historical  value 
of  ancient  traditions  and  monuments  ;  and  the 
comparative  trustworthiness  of  different  writers, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  themselves  specta- 
tors or  the  events  they  relate,  or  were  likely  to 
have  received  their  information  from  pure  or 
questionable  sources. 

Every  history  not  written  till  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  events  to  be  related  had  occurred, 
is  at  once  classed  by  Daunou  among  traditions. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  Roman  History  down  to 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  is  mere  tradition  ;  and 
in  reading  it,  the  student  is  warned  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  credulity,  ignorance,  and  imagi- 
nations of  the  people  among  whom  those  tradi- 
tions were  current.  In  Greek  history,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  view,  all  is  tradition  that  pre- 
cedes the  time  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and 
the  Persians,  are  all  similarly  classed.  The  tra- 
ditional period  again  is  preceded  by  what  Dau- 
noucalls  the  mythological  period,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  historian,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
Revelation,  to  distinguish  feet  ftom  fable :  and 
the  mythological  is  preceded  by  the  ante-dilu- 
vian  period,  respecting  which  our  only  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  Holy  Writ.  The  histori- 
cal period,  properly  so  called,  commences  only 
with  the  year  776  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
gives  way  in  its  turn  to  the  traditional  period,  in 
proportion  as  the  several  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  are  overran  by  the  barbarians. 

In  judging  of  profane  traditional  history, 
Daunou  rejects  at  once  as  fabulooe  every  fact 
contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  physical  nature ; 
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and  he  receives  as  extremely  improbable  all 
historical  narratives  relative  to  the  same  period, 
and  accompanied  by  an  unusual  concourse  of 
marvellous  occurrences ;  but  where  there  is 
nothing  improbable  about  a  fact  .banded  down 
by  tradition,  or  where  that*  which  is  natural  and 
probable  may  easily  be  separated  from  that 
which  is  marvellous  or  fabulous,  a  traditional* 
event  may  often  acquire  an  all  but  unquestion- 
able authority.  Lycurgus,  for  instance,  is 
known  to  us  only  by  tradition,  and  gross  fictions 
have  been  interwoven  into  his  history,  by  his 
credulous  and  imaginative  countrymen  ;  yet  no 
historian  thinks  of  questioning  the  fact  that  there 
did  exist  such  a  man  as  Lycurgus,  and  that  he 
did  give  laws  to  the  Spartans.  The  existence  of 
Homer  and  Hpsiod  again  is  mere  matter  of  tra- 
dition, and  we  have  only  traditional  authority 
for  the  fact  that  the  works  attributed  to  then* 
were  really  written  by  them  ;  yet  those  who 
have  declared  their  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
Homer,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  question  the 
paternity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  have  become, 
m  our  author's  opinion,  just  objects  of  derision 
to  every  sane  scholar.  Many  other  occurrences, 
resting  only  on  tradition,  are,  nevertheless,  rea- 
sonably placed  in  history,  as  unquestioned,  if  not 
as  unquestionable,  facts*  Among  these  may,  for 
instance,  be  mentioned,  the  expulsion  or  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  consulate ;  the  two  first  Messenian  wars ;  the 
philosophical  labours  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras ; 
the  laws  of  Solon ;  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus; 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses;  and  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  the  Per* 
sians  and  the  Greeks.  For  all  these  facts  we 
have  no  authority  but  popular  tradition,  and 
each  of  them  is  handed  down  to  us  with  a  mul- 
titude of  fabulous  details,  which  the  judicious 
critic  is  bound  to  reject :  still  the  main  facts 
eannot  be  called  into  question  without  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  scepticism. 

Our  author  next  'examines  the  value  of  his- 
torical monuments,  among  which  he  includes 
the  productions  of  the  painter,  the  statuary,  the 
architect,  and  the  mechanician.  He  then  pass- 
es on  to  the  subject  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 
the  historical  value  of  which  he  seems,  strangely 
enough,  not  disposed  to  estimate  very  highly. 

The  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  subject  of  Historical  Criticism.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  second  book,  on  the  Utility 
of  History,  to  which  Daunou  gives,  naturally 
enough,  an  extensive  signification.  The  second 
great  division,  the  Classification  of  Facts,  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  second  volume, 
and  will,  we  presume,  be  continued  in  the  third. 
In  the  classification  of  facts  are  included  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  chronology. 

The  third  great  division,  the  Exposition  of 
Facts,  is  of  so  comprehensive  a  nature,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  not  in  the  secret  to  guess 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  may  eventually 
be  carried.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us, 
therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  portion  only 
of  the  introductory  matter,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  pro- 
bable ultimate  value  of  the  whole  work.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt,  that  it  will  be  the 
work  on  which  will  mainly  depend  the  rank 


whkh  D* uoou  is  to  hold  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity  ;  and  it  is  but  the  natural  partiality 
of  his  editor,  Mr.  Taillandier,  to  believe  with 
him,  that  the  composition  will  one  day  take  a 
place  among  the  highest  productions  of  French 
literature. 

Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel :  eine  Charactenstik 

seiner    Kunstlerischtn    Wirksamkeit,    Von 

Franz  Kugler.  Berlin.  1842. 
The  name  of  Schinkel,  one  not  wholly  unfamiliar 
to  our  readers,  has  now  become  historical,  and 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  art,  as  that  of  the  great 
master  in  architecture  among  his  German  con- 
temporaries. Within  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  art  has  lost  several  of  its'  more  distin- 
guished followers :  Dannecker,  Geefs,  Freund, 
Chantrey,  Wiikie,  Albertolli,  Antolini,  Wiebe- 
king :  but  perhaps  no  one  had  wrought  so  great 
and  sudden,  if  not  altogether  complete,  a  change 
in  the  department  of  it  which  he  pursued,  as  did 
Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel. 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  biographical 
notice  already  given  of  him  in  our  fourteenth 
volume,  neither  have  we  much  to  add 
to  it:  scarcely  any  further  facts  or  particulars 
being  supplied  by  Kugler,  beyond  the  melan- 
choly ones  connected  with  his  last  illness  and 
deatn ;  and  those  may  be  briefly  told.  Shortly 
after  returning  with  his  family  from  a  watering- 
place  which  he  had  visited  for  the  benefit  of  hu 
health,  he  was  seized  on  the  9lh  of  September, 
1840,  with  a  sudden  attack  or  paralysis  of  the 
brain,  which  reduced  him  all  at  once  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition ;  to  a  state  of  constant 
stupor,  with  only  a  few  brief  intervals  of  return- 
ing consciousness.  In  this  sort  of  living  death 
he  continued  till  the  9th  of  October,  1841,  when 
he  breathed  his  last.  Three  days  afterwards 
his  funeral  took  place,  attended  by  a  long  cortege 
of  mourners,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  specta- 
tors, all  anxious  io  express,  by  their  last  sad 
homage  to  his  remains,  their  admiration  for  the 
artist,  and  their  esteem  for  the  man. 

It  is  of  Schinkel  in  the  first  mentioned  cha- 
racter that  Dr.  Kugler  has  given  us  a  memoir  ad 
interim — for  we  hope  it  will  be  followed  up 
by  some  mote  complete  and  detailed  account, 
upon  the  same  plan.  Even  this,  however,  we 
tbirik  a  valuable  contribution  to  architectural 
biography,  which  is  generally  exceedingly  vague 
and  meagre,  without  any  attempt  at  either 
description  or  criticism,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  works  of  a  man  of  real  eminence  there  is 
ample  field  for  both.  Dr.  Kugler's  little  brockurt 
is  in  these  respects  an  excellent  model,  for  it 
forms  an  almost  indispensable  companion  to 
Sch  ink  el's  published  designs,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  possess  those  'Entwurfe.' 
Neither  is  it  in  his  capacity  of  architect  alone, 
that  the  biographer  takes  a  view  of  his  studies 
and  their  results,  but  adopts  the  same  course 
in  regard  to  the  several  other  accessory  branch- 
es ofart  to  which  he  also  devoted  himself.  For 
Schinkel  was  an  artist  in  the  comprehensire 
meaning  of  the  word :  a  master  who,  like  some 
of  the  great  ones  of  former  days,  had  a  cathali* 
love  for  art  in  all  its  shapes.  Yet  laudable  m 
was  this  feeling,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
than  in  practicehe  did  not  confine  himself  more 
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strictly  to  one  particular  province,  instead  of 
turning  his  mind  into  so  many  different  chan- 
nels ;  more  especially  after  he  had  opened  a 
fresh  vein  in  the  mine  of  architecture,  the  work- 
ing of  which  would  assuredly  hare  sufficed, 
ahd  would  also  have  been  attended  with  fame  : 
certainly  with  more  than  he  has  now  acquired. 

Hardly  need  we  say  that  we  here  allude  to 
that  re-adaptation  and  extension  of  Grecian 
architecture,  of  which  he  has  left  us  many  suc- 
cessful essays  in  some  of  his  earlier  architectu- 
ral works,  more  especially  the  Berlin  Museum. 
Yet,  instead  of  perseveringly  continuing  in  that 
Toute, — and  it  is  one  where  so  very  much  more 
than  as  yet  has  been  ever  attempted,  remains 
to  be  accomplished, — he  seems  to  have  alb  wed 
himself  10  be  diverted  from  it,  just  at  the  point 
where  every  fresh  step  would  have  been  a  seven- 
league  stride.  Thai  he  had  left  himself  much 
to  do,  is  ^evident  from  bis  having  so  frequently 
repeated  some  of  his  first  ideas,  without  attempt- 
ing to  vary  them.  Particular  features  he  almost 
stereotyped  on  every  occasion,— such  as  doors 
and  windows, — notwithstanding  that  they  af- 
ford so  much  scope  for  invention,  and  for  diver- 
sity both  as  to  detail  and  to  general  character — 
a  circumstance  all  the  more  inexplicable  be- 
cause ornamental  design,  and  composition  of  de- 
tail for  other  purposes,  was  in  a  manner  his  forte. 

If  so  far  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
attempt  more,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  better  for  his  fame  had  he  not  aimed  at  so 
much,  since  what  he  has  done  or  designed  in  the 
Gothic  style  rather  detracts  from  than  adds  any- 
thing to  it.  He  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
feeling  for  it,  either  as  regards  its  general  cha- 
racter and  elements,  or  the  expression  depend- 
ing upon  subordinate  parts  and  details.  Hence 
his  designs  of  this  class  are  all  more  or  less 
tame  and  cold,  feeble  and  spiritless ;  although 
some  of  the  individual  forms  are  not  unsatisfac- 
tory. Instead,  therefore,  of  adding  to,  or  at  all 
setting  off  his  reputation,  bis  attempts  in  the 
Gothic  manner  are  little  better  than  so  many 
rust  spots  upon  it :  they  are  his  weak  points,  in 
which  he  is  open  to  criticism,  and  defenceless. 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  he 
opened  a  new  track,  and  broke  through  the  dull 
and  frigid  mannerism  of  a  former  period,  he  fell, 
in  turn,  into  a  sort  of  mannerism  of  his  own, 
easily  caught,  and  therefore  adopted  by  others  : 
among  the  rest  by  Romberg,  whose  *  Stadtbau- 
kunsr  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ideas  in 
the  manner  of  Schinkel.  If  only  on  this  ac- 
count, his  later  designs  betray  a  falling  off:  at 
all  events  they  do  not  realize  the  anticipations 
to  which  some  of  his  earlier  ones  gave  rise,  and 
which  were  at  the  time  expressed  in  this  pub- 
lication. Nevertheless,  be  was  a  great  artist, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  be  grateful  lor  what  he 
has  done  for  architecture.  It  is  true  that  his 
designs  are  unequal  in  merit  and  in  taste,  yet 
even  this  circumstance  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  studying  them,  as  a  warning  to  put 
others  on  their  guard.*    Perhaps  they  may  now 


lead  some  to  do  what  Schinkel  neglected :  name- 
ly, to  start  afresh  from  that  point  up  to  which 
he  himself  had  advanced,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  short. 

powever  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  partic- 
ular merits  of  his  buildings  individually,  most 
undeniable  it  is  that  the  capital  of  Prussia  is  in- 
debted to  Schinkel  for  a  new  era  in  its  architec- 
ture. Henceforth  his  name  will  be  as  much 
identified  with  Berlin,  as  that  of  Palladio  with 
Vicenza ;  and  but  for  his  sudden  death,  when 
not  much  advanced  beyond  the  meridian  of  life, 
it  must  have  been  still  more  so,  as  almost  a  new 
career  would  now  have  been  opened  to  him  by 
the  important  and  extensive  architectural  under- 
takings to  be  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  present  sovereign.  One  of  these  is  to  be  a 
cathedral ;  report  says,  at  the  cost  of  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling;  and  another,  an  additional 
edifice  for  the  purpose  of  a  museum. 


*  In  the  design  of  the  law  courts  now  in  coarse 
of  erection  at  Liverpool,  the  architect  seems  to 
have  brought,  to  a  careful  and  successful  study  of 
Schinkel,  considerable  taste  and  originality  of  feel 
lag. 
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raphie  von  Athen.  ( Topograph v  of  Ath- 
ens.) By  P.  W.  Fobchhammeb.    Kiel.    1841 

This  treatise  appeared  originally  as  part  of  a 
collection  of  philological  studies,  to  which  sev- 
eral of  the  professors  of  Kiel  had  contributed. 
Professor  Forch hammer's  essay,  however,  was 
deemed,  either  by  himself  or  his  friends,  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  allowed  to  slumber 
among  the  learned  lucubrations  of  his  colleagues, 
and  here  it  is  in  a  separate  publication.  The 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  more,  is  to  overthrow  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  fact  with 
respect  to  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens. 
Names  like  those  of  Leake  and  Miiller  affright 
not  the  professor  of  Kiel,  and  he  has  a  right,  un- 
questionably, to  speak  his  opinion  freely,  with- 
out allowing  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  the 
authority  of  his  predecessors.  Should  Forch- 
hammer  make  good  his  position,  he  becomes  an 
authority  in  his  turn.  It  is  difficult,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  map  appended  to  his  work, 
to  make  his  views  clear;  but  an  extract  or  two, 
to  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  will  at  all  events  show  the 
boldness  of  the  professor's  assumptions;  and 
the  map  of  Athens,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  to  a 
great  extent  supply  the  absence  of  the  more  de- 
tailed plan. 

"  The  foundations  of  a  wall,"  be  says,  a which 
extend  from  Museium  over  the  Pnyx,  and  several 
intervening  heights,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Dipylum, 
belong  not  to  the  ancient  city-wall,  but  are  of  a  more 
recent  date,  probably  of  the  ti  re  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  The  an- 
cient city- wall  lay  much  farther  west  and  south,  and 
enclosed  the  western  declivity  of  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Museium,  which  belonged  to  the  most  peopled  quar* 
ters  of  the  ancient  city.  From  the  Museium,  more- 
over, the  wall  bent  away  towards  the  south,  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  llissus,  ran  along  its  left  bank,  and 
did  not  cross  over  again  to  the  right  bank  till  after 
passing  the  Stadium,  which  was  within  the  wall, 
whereas  the  Lykeium  lay  without  it.  Paoaanias 
entered  the  city  through  the  Porta  Peiraica,  which 
lay  within  the  mouth  of  the  two  long  walla,  on  ths 
low  ground  between  the  Museium  and  the  Pnyx, 
i  Here  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  was  situated  ths 
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Pompetum,  where  the  paraphernalia  were  preserved, 
not  for  the  Panathenaic  but  for  the  Eleusyoiin  pro- 
cessions. Thence  ran  a  long  street,  with  column* 
on  both  sides,  to  the  Kerameikos ;  ami  that  part  of 
the  latter,  where  were  situated  the  Royal  Hall,  the 
Hall  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
and  all  the  other  buildings  described  by  Pausanius, 
was  called  the  market,  Agora.  There  never  was 
but  one  Agora  in  Athens.  The  fundamental  error 
of  all  the  topographies  of  Athens,  lies  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  existed  a  new  Agora :  a  notion  to 
which  an  erroneous  reading  of  a  passage  in  the 
Ilarpocration  gave  rise,  and  which  appeared  in  some 
measure  to  be  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  who  names 
the  Agora  only  in  his  thirteenth  chapter.  This 
New  Agora  has  been  placed  by  topographers  to  the 
north  of  the  fortress,  and  has  been  brought  into  com- 
bination by  them  with  the  Hermes  Agora ios,  and 
the  adjoining  portico.  This  portico,  however,  is 
much  (ass  ancient  than  the  gateway  spoken  of  by 
Pausanias,  which,  to  judge  from  a  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes, must  have  stood  as  early  as  the  105th 
Olympiad.  The  portico  in  question  is  of  a  much 
later  style  of  architecture,  and  an  inscription  informs 
ns  that  the  columns  still  standing,  together  with  the 
architrave,  belonged  to  a  temple  dedicated  by  Caesar 
and  Augustus  to  the  Athens:  A  re  beget  is.  All, 
therefore,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as  situated  in 
the  Agora,  and  the  Stoa  Poikile  among  the  rest,  lay 
not  to  the  north,  but  to  the  west  of  the  fortress,  where 
was  placed  the  only  Agora  that  existed  in  Athens." 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Athens  will  show  how 
completely  the  learned  author  varies  from  the 
generally  received  opinions  as  to  the  localities  of 
the  capital  of  Attica.  And  if  his  errors  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown,  he  ought 
to  be  frankly  allowed  the  honour  due  to  his  la- 
borious investigations. 

To  call  the  book  before  us  a  Topography  of 
Athens  is,  no  doubt,  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  the 
professor  confines  himself  to  those  points  upon 
which  he  rejects  the  opinions  of  bis  predecessors. 
The  appended  map  contains  likewise  a  plan  of 
the  modern  city  of  Athens. 


Letters  from  Hofwyl,  on  the  Educational  Insti- 
tutions of  De  Fellenberg.  By  a  Pabeht. 
London.    1842. 

When  the  poet  Iralac,  wishing  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  Rasselas  a  profound  idea  ofthe  dig- 
nity of  bis  avocation,  described  in  glowing  terms 
the  numerous  gifts,  acquirements,  and  qualifica- 
tions appertaining  to  the  character  of  a  poet,  his 
eloquence  was  more  effective  than  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  when,  carrying  the  prince  beyond 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  was  the  orator's  wish 
to  lead  him,  bis  highness  cut  short  the  harangue 
by  exclaiming,  "  Enough,  thou  hast  convinced 
me  that  no  man  ever  can  be  a  poet !" 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
make  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  qualities  of 
those  to  whom  the  task  of  education  should  be 
intrusted,  as  to  cause  us  to  end  with  the  con- 
viction that  no  man  ever  can  be  a  school- 
master. 

Even  the  delightful  picture  of  the  institution 
of  Hofwyl,  given  in  the  letters  before  us,  leaves 
something  like  that  impression.  The  watchful 
solicitude,  the  unfailing  patience,  the  everlasting 
vigilance  required  from  its  teachers,  are  more 


than  most  parents  would  be  found  equal  to;  sal 
cannot,  we  fear,  reasonably  be  looked  for  from 
those,  whose  interest  in  the  pupil  must  be  so  far 
less  deep  and  permanent 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  truly  apostolie  zeal 
of  the  benevolent  De  Fellenberg,  Hofwyl  may 
indeed  bring  forth  fruits  not  to  be  hoped  for  from 
other  educational  establishments  founded  oa 
more  worldly  principles:  but  should  that  guid- 
ing spirit  he  withdrawn,  no  organization,  how- 
ever skilful,  can  supply  its  place. 

The  frank  statement  of  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced in  home  education,  in  the  introduction 
to  these  interesting  letters,  has  failed  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  was  not  an  over-scrupulous  anx- 
iety which  led  the  writer  to  abandon  her  first 
conclusion,  that "  home  was  the  safest  spot  for 
the  cultivation  the  parents  desired,  aid  that 
they  themselves  would  be  the  most  successful 
labourers,  because  the  most  loving  and  the  most 
earnest"  Difficulties  no  doubt  exist  Can  it 
be  expected  that  in  the  execution  of  so  momenta 
ous  a  task  no  difficulties  should  be  found  ?  Bat 
we  cannot  conceive  what  advantage  could  be 
hoped  for,  that  should  compensate  to  children 
so  favourably  drcumstanced,  the  injury  of  re* 
moval  from  the  care  of  parents  well  qualified  to 
fulfil  such  a  duty. 

44  We  did  not  foresee,"  says  the  writer,  "that 
while  we  were  educating  our  children,  we  were 
ourselves  receiving  education  at  their  expense; 
we  had  no  experience  to  guide  us ;  we  had  sta- 
died  but  not  practised  the  art."  Receive  edu- 
cation indeed  we  may,  whilst  doing  our  best  to 
educate  a  child,  for  this  is  the  appointed  order 
of  Nature,  which  4i  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes:"  but  it  is  not  at  the  child's  ex- 
pense. We  are  apt  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
processes  denominated  systems  of  education, 
and  too  little  to  the  loving,  patient,  watebfol 
observation,  which  is  humbly  content  to  remove 
obstacles,  and  knows  how  little  of  the  vast  pro* 
gress  made  from  infancy  to  manhood  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  devices  of  the  teacher,  how 
much  to  natural  development.  The  true  edu- 
cation of  a  child  is  too  deep  a  matter  to  be  prac- 
tised as  an  art,  on  the  successive  subjects  that 
may  pass  under  our  hands. 

In  making  these  remarks,  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  our  thoughts  than  to  suggest  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  nook 
institutions  of  De  Fellenberg  to  any  existing  for 
a  similar  purpose,  but  merely  to  protest  against 
the  notion  too  commonly  received;  that  the  last 
persons  to  whom  the  education  of  a  child  can 
safely  be  intrusted  are  those  who  have  of  all 
the  deepest  stake  in  the  issue,  whose  own 
chances  of  happiness  or  misery  are  inseparably 
hound  up  with  those  of  their  children,  and  who 
will  reap  all  the  rewards,  Or.  suffer  all  the  pe- 
nalties consequent  on  success  or  failure. 

It  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  denied,  that 
however  frivolous  may  he  the  pretences  often 
put  forward  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  this  doty, 
there  are  parents  whose  position  renders  it  diffi- 
cult or  even  impossible  tor  them  to  undertake 
the  office  of  educating  their  own  children,  and 
these  will  no  doubt  listen  with  grateful  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  h'tde 
volnme.   Is  it  altogether  Utopian  to  indulge  the 
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fccfe  that  in  oar  own  country,  where  lifts  and 
fortunes  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
eofeast  and  the  criminal,  some,  spirit  akin  to 
that  of  the  founder  of  Hoffryji  may  arise,  who, 
taking  ap  the  cause  of  education  with  higher 
natives  than  have  hitherto  governed  such  at- 
tempts, may  reasonably  look  for  nobler  fruits, 
mod  who  will  dare  the  world's  dread  laugh  by 
declaring  his  conviction  that  "fashioning  the 
souls  of  a  generation  by  knowledge  "  is  as  wor- 
thy an  occupation  for  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth, 
aa  that  of  "  blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  with 
gunpowder  ?  " 


Deux  Ans  en  Etpagne  ei  4*  Portugal  pendant 
U  Guerre  Cwtle  (1838— 1840).    (Two  Years 

-  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal  during  the  Civil 
War.)  Par  le  Babosi  Chaex.es  Dbiuowskt. 
Paris:  Gosselin.    1841. 

It  was  in  February,  1838,  that  M.  Demhowski 
aatered  Spain  by  way  of  Urdar  and  Ayerha, 
and  scarcely  had  he  passed  the  frontier,  when 
he  had  proofs  of  the  indomitable  gaiety  of  the 
Spanish  character.  On  the  3d  of  February  he 
4  assisted '  at  a  file  champetre,  and  witnessed 
for  the  first  time  the  dance  called  La  lata,  as 
performed  among  the  Arragoneae  peasantry. 

The  dance  itself  is  full  of  spirit,  and  originali- 
ty; nor  are  the  verses  which  M.  Demhowski 
ms  preserved,  and  which  were  sung  during  the 
dance,  unworthy  of  their  accompaniment.  So 
lively  was  the.  scene,  that  the  writer  declares, 
"  Were  I  a  physician,  I  would  send  any  pa- 
tients affected  with  spleen  to  spend  a  carnival 
sit  Ayerba,  and  if  they  did  not  return  in  love 
with  life,  I  would  pronounce  them  incurable." 
The  appearance  of  the  country  around  Ayerha 
was,  however,  by  no  means  so  peaceful 

"  From  Canfran  we  pawed  through  a*  extremely 
beautiful  district,  but  filled  with  village!  which  seem 
built  on  purpose  to  feed  the  civil  war.  They  rise, 
for  the  mr>st  part,  on  strong  and  lofty  situations, 
are  entered  only  by  one  gate,  and  the  houses  which 
fac3  the  country  are  all  embattled,  and  look  like  the 
wall  of  a  fortification.  A  good  painter  would  find, 
•a  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Peaueras,  materials 
Jbr  splendid  panoramas,  whether  he  looked  en  the 
impost**  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  gigantic 
rocks  of  Los  Riglos,  which  appear  like  a  colossal 
fortress  rising  from  the  midst  ot  picturesque  out- 
works. Not  far  from  these  rocks  is  an  old  and 
ruined  tower,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  Upper 
Arragon." 

While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Upper  Ar- 
ragon, M.  Demhowski  mentions  the  excellent 
disposition  of  the  mountaineers ;  and  intimates 
that  he  obtained,  by  freely  conversing  with  the 
villagers,  not  only  a  much  better  opinion  of 
them  as  a  class,  but  also  a  much  more  correct 
idea  of  the  national  character.  "If  ever,"  says 
he,  "  you  journey  in  Arragon,  beware  of  imi- 
tating the  foolish  reserve  which  marks  the 
greater  number  of  travellers."  If  you  are  in  a 
posada,  "  sit  by  the  people  you  find  there,  min- 

Se  in  their  conversations  under  the  shade  of 
ose  immense  Arragonese  chimneys  in  which 


an  ox  might  be  roasted  whole,  and  you  wul 
never  repent  it." 

Our  traveller  entered  Saragossa  on  the  day 
after  ihefiie  chanpetre  described  above ;  and  as 
at  that  time  there  was  no  regular  conveyance, 
a  sort  of  carriage,  very  antediluvian  in  its  cha- 
racter, was  sent  for  from  that  city  to  fetch  him 
and  his  companion.  As  they  approached  the 
termination  of  their  drive,  over  a  road  as  little 
conducive  to  comfort  as  the  carriage  in  which 
the  journey  was  performed,  the  enthusiasm  of 
M.  Dembowski's  companion  rose  to  a  high 
pitch;  they  talked  only  of  the  sieges  suffered  by 
Saragossa  in  1808  and  1809 ;  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Agustina,  the  celebrated  maid  of  Sara- 
gossa, so  well  known  in  England  by  the  poetry 
of  Byron,  the  painting  of  Wilkie,  and  the  scarce- 
ly less  vivid  burin  of  Raimbach :  and  referred 
to  another  fair  warrior,  the  Countess  of  Burita, 
who  fought  as  a  private  soldier*  Tbe  noted 
reply  of  Palafox.  to  General  Verdier,  Guerre  al 
cuddle,  was  not  forgotten;  and  even  the  ex- 
pressive Spanish  language  failed  to  furnish  words 
energetic  enough  for  the  feelings  of  the  partu. 
Every  day  spent  in  Spain  proves  how  deeply 
the  events  of  that  memorable  war  are  engraven 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  good-will  home  by  all  the  best  classes 
towards  England,  renders  a  visit  to  the  penin- 
sula, to  an  Englishman  well  introduced,  an 
agreeable  and  useful  ercursion. 

While  looking  at  the  Torre  Nueva,  the  guide 
who  accompanied  M.  Demhowski  mentioned 
that  that  magnificent  Arabic  minaret  had  been 
used  during  the  siege  to  give  notice,  by  its  bell, 
of  bombardments.  As  soon  as  it  tolled  every 
eye  was  raised  to  watch  the  falling  shells;  and 
long  after  the  siege,  when  the  sound  once  so 
dreaded  was  heard,  the  inhabitants  instinctively 
turned  their  eyes  upwards,  as  though  the 
French  batteries  were  yet  open  upon  them.  He 
ako  instanced  a  circumstance  in  which,  while 
it  proved  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  old 
Spanish  customs,  might  be  traced  the  progress 
of  communion  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to 
the  year  1836,  the  police  of  Spain  had  been  con- 
ducted on  the  old  system  by  Alguacils,  but  then 
the  national  guard  was  placed  in  tbe  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  more  antique-sound- 
ing officials.  The  custom  of  serenading,  once 
so  prevalent  all  over  Spain,  was  not  neglected 
in  the  province  of  Arragon,  nor  wss  it  quite 
forgotten  even  during  the  continuance  of  civil 
war. 

"  Returning  this  evening  from  a  walk  about  the 
city,  I  happened  to  meet  in  the  street  a  young  mala-  x 
mar.  who  was  giving  a  serenade  to  his  lady.  My 
guide  told  me  that  before  the  national  guard  had 
been  substituted  for  the  old  alguacils,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  passed  through  the 
street  till  the  '  rdhlalW  was  finished.  We  should 
have  found  the  friends  of  the  amorous  troabador 
posted  at  each  end,  and  ready  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage not  only  to  strangers,  but  even  to  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves.  A  pretension  so  extravagant  gave 
cause  not  unfrequently  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  even 
under  the  windows  of  the  serenaded  lady,  for  the 
rival  of  the  singer,  if  such  there  were,  piqued  him- 
self aa  a  point  of  honour  to    go  and   disturb  the 
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Sometime©  it  happened  that  these  conflicts 
would  be  suspended  by  mutual  consent,  and 
both  parties  would  unite  to  oppose  thealgoacils, 
if  these  last  attempted  to  interfere;  but  when 
the  common  enemy  was  beaten  off,  then  the 
combatants  returned  to  settle  their  own  yet  un- 
decided difference.  Now,  however,  the  ron- 
dalla,  as  the  Arragonese  serenade  is  called,  has 
lost  its  primitive  character,  and  the  streets  are, 
though  with  much  regret,  left  free  for  passen- 
gers. 

From  Saragossa  the  travellers  proceeded  by 
diligence  to  Madrid,  not  without  great  fears,  for 
the  Oarlist  forces  were  overrunning  the  whole 
country  between  Navarre  and  lower  Arragon, 
and  the  first  night  they  passed  on  tjie  road  am- 
ply justified  their  apprehensions.  A  few  even- 
ings previously  the  posada  at  which  they  rested 
had  been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  Carl i sis, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hardihood  of  the 
hostess,  an  Italian  woman,  the  passengers  would 
have'  fared  badly.  Advertised  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  she  concealed  her  guests  in  a  hay- 
loft, and  taking  away  the  key,  she  persisted 
resolutely  in  her  refusal  to  betray  them.  This 
was  a  service  by  no  means  unattended  with 
danger,  for  the  chief  of  the  band  put  his  hand  in 
thabeds  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the 
trembling  travellers,  and  finding  them  warm, 
demanded,  with  many  threats,  information 
where  they  were  concealed.  No  small  aggra- 
vation of  misfortunes  like  these,  were  the  guer- 
illa soldiers:  in  a  great  number  of  cases  mere 
bandits,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  war 
to  carry  on  their  own  operations,  and  who  rob- 
bed and  murdered  alternately  in  the  names  of 
Carlos  and  Christina. 

We  pass  from  these  adventures  to  the  lively 
picture  given  by  M.  Dembowski  of  a  Spanish 
diligence. 

"  The  staff  consists  of  a  mayoral,  or  conductor, 
of  a  zaeal)  or  aid,  who  sit  together  on  a  not  very 
elevated  seat,  of  a  postboy,  and  a  sbirro^ — whicn 
last  sits  behind.  In  summer  these  all  wear  the  ge- 
nuine Andalusian  costume ;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, covered  as  they  are  vith  sheepskins,  they  look 
exactly  like  so  many  Robinson  Crusoes.  The  team 
consists  of  thirteen  mulct  all  bearing  noms  de  guerte. 
which  they  will  retain  to  their  death ;  they  are  all 
close  shaved,   and    the   inexorable  scissors  of  the 

fitano,  which  pass  over  their  bodies  twice  a  year, 
ave  left  untouched  only  the  end  of  the  tail,  at  the 
root  of  which  are  left  two  tufts  of  hair,  looking  ex- 
actly like  mustaches  growing  at  the  wrong  end. 
This  practice  of  shaving  the  mules  must  tend  cer- 
tainly to  their  comfort  daring  the  intense  beat  of 
summer,  but  in  the  cold  and  wet  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  .and  February  it  is  for  otherwise. 
The  mules  are  harnessed  two  and  two,  save  the 
leader,  on  which  the  postboy  sits;  the  only  reins 
are  attached  to  the  wheelers;  and  the  mules,  ten  in 
number,  between  the  wheelers  and  the  leader,  are  as 
independent  as  a  tribe  of  Bedouins:  habit  only  keeps 
them  in  their  place.'' 

The  Spanish  diligence  must  be  somewhat  of 
a  noisy  conveyance.  It  is  put  in  motion  by 
shouting,  and  its  pace  is  kept  up  by  a  well-sus- 
tained conversation  on  the  part  of  the  mayoral 
with  his  numerous  steeds.  From  time  to  time 
the  zagal  leaps  from  the  bench  on  which  he 


tils,  and  wkboat  stopping  the  oatnage,  or  em 
moderating  the  rate  of  progress,  which  is  oftea 
a  gallop*  he  rectifies  any  disorder  that  may 
take  place  in  the  rope  harness,  he  springs  back 
again  with  a  single  bound  to  his  place  when  hit 
object  is  accomplished,  and  helps  the  mayoral 
to  talk  to  the  mules.  Arri,  Arri  la  Proviwualt, 
ra  r£-ri  la  Estudianta.  Yo  !  Yo!  [here  comet 
a  cat  with  the  long  whip].  Firme  la  Port* 
guesal  Oh!  la  la  Alza  macho  caballo  jnrn 
(dog  of  a  hone),  the  letter  r  is  pronounced  like 
the  rolling  of  a  drum.  Yo !  todas  mo!  cot- 
eluding  with'  a  general  fustigation.  Thanks  u> 
these  apostrophes,  and  to  the  three  whips  of  the 
mayoral,  the  zagal,  and  the  postboy,  the  dili- 
gence is  by  no  means  a  slow  conveyance,  bat 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  France. 

The  appearance  of  Madrid  in  1838  was  very 
melancholy :  a  great  number  of  the  ancient  eon- 
vents  were  pulled  down  by  the  municipality,  and 
redoubts  were  built  before  the  gates  of  the  city, 
in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  Don  Carlos.  The 
palaces  of  many  grandees  were  closed  on  to* 
count  of  their  owners'  absence  ia  France  tad 
England ;  the  queen  lived  in  great  retirement; 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  distracted  by  jealoas- 
ies,  and  the  streets  crowded  with  beggars.  The 
'  only  variation  was  during  the  carnival,  in  the 

Saieties  of  which  M.  Dembowski  appears  to 
ave  mingled  to  a  considerable  extent.  Among 
the  various  masked  balks  which  enlivened  the 
capital  at  that  period,  the  *  bodes  de  la  pinota* 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  in terestiag.  From 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  the  theatres  were 
suspended  three  enormous  balloons  filled  with 
all  Kinds  of  bon-bon*,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  certain  masquers  were  blindfold- 
ed and  armed  with  long  poles  wherewith  they 
might  tilt  at  these  balloons,  while  the  orchestra 
accompanied  their  efforts  with  lively  music 
He  who  failed  to  hit  the  balloon  was  obliged  10 
yield  the  pole  to  another  candidate,  until  at  last 
the  silk  was  torn  and  the  imprisoned  sweetmeats 
showered  down,  for  a  universal  scramble,  upon 
the  heads  of  the  spectators. 

Amon£  the  characters  noticed  by  our  tourist 
as  peculiar  to  Madrid,  are  the  serenos,  who  an- 
swer to  the  old  English  watchmen ;  they  cry  the 
hours  and  the  quarters;  and,  under  Ferdinand, 
they  added  their  testimony  in  favour  of  unlimited 
monarchy,  by  shouting  as  they  were  ordered,  for 
instance,  Son  las  doce.  Eslrellado  y  sereno. 
Viva  el  rey  Neto.  'Twelve  o'clock.  A  fine 
starry  night.  Long  live  the  absolute  king  f* 
Now,  however,  they  cry,  Ave  Maria  purissim. 
Viva  Isabel  Segunda  !  These  personages  wear 
a  grey  cloak,  and  carry  a  lantern  and  a  pike. 
At  the  time  of  M.  Dembowski's  visit  to  Madrid 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  cause  sufficient 
for  these  pikes,  though  he  himself  never  met 
with  any  instance  of  danger.  Great  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  inhabitants;  they  opened 
their  doors  to  no  one  without  first  reconnoitring 
the  party  from  behind  a  grating,  and  as  there 
were  no  porters,  each  person  knocked  so  many 
times  as  was  the  number  of  his  apartments: 
thus  the  llogi  au premier'  knocked  twice;  the 
1  logi  au  troisUme1  four  times;  the  party  lodging 
on  the  ground-floor  once. 

We  pass  to  a  subject  which,  hideous  as  it  is, 
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k  not  witltort  its  internet  IHragtoabodaof 
If.  Dembowski  in  Madrid,  he  witnessed  the 
execution  of  three  persons,  by  mean*  of  the  Oa* 
rata,  an  iron  collar  fitted  with  a  tofimquec 
which  swan  ales  the  unhappy  wearer.  One  of 
the  criminals  was  an  old  woman,  commonly 
called  Tia  CotiUa  (Mother  Whalebone) :  her 
real  name  was  Maria  de  la  Trinidad.  la  1835, 
when  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  in 
anas  against  the  Torreno  ministry,  there  was 
some  tumult  in  Madrid,  and  this  woman,  braa- 
dishiag  an  enormous  knife,  had  headed  a  furious 
body  of  rabble,  and  aided  in  the  destruction  of 
many  of  "the  military.  In  particular  she  was 
proved  to  hare  murdered  a  negro  drummer,  with 
the  help  of  two  men,  named  Garcia  and  'Siete 
Iglestas ;  but  she  was  not  apprehended  for  three 
years.  Justice,  though  slow,  was  in  this  case 
sure ;  and  in  May,  1888,  all  three  were  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned.  It  was  found  that  the 
wretched  CotiUa  had,  after  the  murder  of  the 
negro,  dipped  her  hands  in  the  blood,  and  has- 
tened to  make  the  impression  of  them  on  the 
curtains  of  her  bed,  declaring  that  this  would  be 
the  pleasantest  object  her  eyes  could  rest  upon, 
and  that  she  hoped  to  die  with  the  blood  fall  in 
her  view.  After  her  condemnation,  she  appear* 
ed  unchaaged,  and  the  '  Correo  NacknaT  gives 
a  frightful  uicture  of  her  deportment  in  the  con* 
demaed  cell.  We  say  condemned  ceil,  but  we 
ought  rather  to  say  condemned  chapel,  for  the 
Spanish  law  requires  that  each  criminal  left  tor 
execution  should  pass  the  forty-eight  hears  im- 
mediately preceding  inane  chapel  of  the  prison, 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  Execu- 
tions in  Madrid  take  place,  not  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  in  a  void  space  without,  an  ar* 
nmgement  which  might  be  adopted  elsewhere 
with  advantage.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
whole  populace  was  in  motion ;  the  character 
and  exploits  of  la  Tia  Cotilla  had  long  been  the 
wonder  of  the  manalos;  and  from  a  very  early 
hour  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  the  Oxlbrd-street  of 
Madrid,  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The  con- 
versation among  the  spectators,  and  which  was 
noted  down  subsequently  by  M.  Dembowski, 
waa  very  characteristic  The  crimes  of  la  Tia 
were  viewed  in  a  political,  not  a  moral  light; 
nor  was  she  altogether  without  advocates,  even 
amidst  the  general  indignation. 

"  At  ibis  moment  the  prison-clock  struck  hal^pest 
eleven ;  the  vast  crowd  was  at  ouce  hushed  to  silence, 
and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  gates  which  had  just 
opened.  The  procession  issued  forth,  headed  by  an 
escort  of  mounted  national  guards;  then  came  three 
of  the  ( brotherhood  of  peace  and  charity,  followed 
by  ten  more  ranged  in  two  files ;  the  first  three  bear- 
ing the  green  scapotary  and  a  rod  covered  with 
rnystio  emblems :  the  others  carrying  lighted  torches 
of  green  wax :  then  followed  an  ass  fed  by  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  executioner,  on  which  was 
placed  Garcia,  dressed  in  the  attire  prescribed  for 
treasonable  murderers,  viz.  a  yellow  robe  and  cap 
and  large  sackcloth  trousers;  round  his  neck  he 
wore  the  scapulariee  of  la  Virgen  de  la  Scletlad,  la 
Vitfjen  del  CarmenJ  and  that  de  la  Passion.  On 
each  side  of  the  criminal  walked  a  priest,  who  recited 
prayers;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  files  of 
the  'brotherhood  of  peaee  and  charity,'  and  by 
three  algnacils  with  their  long  white  wands." 

The  other  criminals  were  escorted  m  like 


manner.  On  the  appearance  of  €ot9a  the  air 
was  Teat  with  imprecations,  and  some  remarks 
were  made  by  the  manalos  as  to  her  personal 
attractions,  rather  marked  by  candour  than  po» 
Mfeness.  Que  feet  et  la  bruja  !  *  How  ugly  the 
witch  is  r  was  the  most  common.  She,  like  her 
companions  in  crime  and  punishment,  waa 
placed  astride  on  the  ass ;  she  was  attired  in  the 
black  robe  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  with  a  large 
white  hood ;  she  was  attended  by  four  priests, 
whose  exhortations  seemed  confined  to  the  point 
of  her  forgiving  her  enemies,  i.  e.  the  military, 
among  whom  were  many  of  her  victims ;  while 
a  group  of  the  *  brotherhood  of  peace  and  cha- 
rity' gathered  around  her,  and  hid,  as  far  as  they 
could,  from  her  view  the  national  guard  who 
escorted  her.  The  curiosity  of  the  crowd  was 
extreme ;  these  who  were  not  in  the  front  rank 
got  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were ;  and 
all  evinced  as  much  eagerness  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  distorted  features  of  the  wietdied  old 
woman,  as  though  she  had  been  an  object  of 
the  most  laudable  interest 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  eevered  with  a  dense 


s  of  people,  two  companies  of  Lbs  *  regent'*  own/ 
and  hall  a  squadron  of  the  royal  guard,  f*n»ed.,the 
sides  of  a  square  round  the  scaffold,  which  waa  as- 
cended by  a  wooden  ladder  of  about  a  dozen  steps, 
On  this  platform  were  placed  three  posts,  round  each 
of  which  was  adapted  the  '  garota/  and  at  the  lower 
part  a  very  narrow  seat,  and  to  the  legs  of  which 
were  attached  cords  to  tie  those  of  the  criminals.  At 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  execmk>ner  arrived,  and 
after  having  inspected  the  rnetrement  ef  punishment, 
descended  to  receive  Gartia,  whose  c*rUgt  had 
reached  the  scaffold.  As  soon  as  he  dismounted 
from  his  ass,  he  demanded  bis  confessor,  and  spent 
some  minutes  with  him ;  he  then  appeared  quite  re- 
signed. The  executioner  placed  him  astride  on  the 
seat,  and  passed  the  garota  round  his  neck,  while  an 
attendant  oound  his  legs." 

When  these  dismal  preparations  were  finished, 
the  priests  began  to  repeat  the  creed,  and  at  the 
words, '  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,'  another  priest 
flung  a  white  cloth  over  the  criminal.    ' 

"  This  was  the  signal  for  the  executioner  to  set  in 
motion  the  teurnioaet :  he  did  so :  the  scaffold  trem- 
bted;  mad  1  heard  distinctly  a  cracking  of  bones." 

We  pass  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  notice  only 
the  very  curious  accompaniment  on  the  part  of 
the  '  parents  and  guardians,'  who  had  brought 
their  youthful  charges  to  have  their  minds  forti- 
fied against  vice  by  the  spectacle  just  described. 
No  sooner  was  the  cloth  removed  from  the  livid 
face  of  the  dead,  than  a  '  singular  noise,'  as  M. 
Dembowski  calls  it,  was  heard  all  around ;  he 
soon  discovered  that  men  and  women  were  uni- 
versally employed  in  hosing  the  children's  ears. 
His  companion  informed  him,  that  this  was  the 
regular  custom  at  executions,  and  that  the  object 
of  it  was  to  engrave  on  the  tender  memory  the 
moral  lesson  just  received.  The  execution  of 
Maria  de  ra  Trinidad  and  Siete  Iglesias  (rather 
odd  names  for  the  scaffold,  at  least  in  English 
ears :  the  populace  of  London  would  be  a  Tittle 
surprised,  were  they  told,  that  seven  churches 
were  to  be  hanged  in  front  of  Newgate),  offered 
no  variations  from  the  last.    The  woman  ex* 
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claimed  almast  wkh  he*  bat  breath,  ^NoM 
wiH  never  foryire  my  enemies ;"  and  Stele 
{gieaaae  cited  his  judges  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  beaten  within  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  that  time.  The  bodies  remained  exposed 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  featares  of  h  Cotilia  had  settled  down  after 
death  into  a  most  hideous  expression  of  rage. 
At  nightfall  the  '  brotherhood  of  peace  aad  cha- 
rity' came  and  removed  them,  dressed  them  is 
the  Franciscan  habit,  and  caused  them  to  be 
interred  in  the '  Campo  Santa' 

This  fraternity  is  very  ancient,  and  was  estab* 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  con- 
solation to  those  condemned  by  the  law  to  death* 
At  one  time,  before  the  garota  was  substituted 
for  the  halter,  they  had  this  singular  privilege, 
that  if  the  rope  chanced  to  break,  and  that  one 
of  the  fraternity  succeeded  in  touching  the  cul- 
prit, or  throwing  his  mantle  over  him,  before  the 
execauoner  coald  again  lay  his  hands  on  his 
prey,  the  man's  life  was  saved,  and  ha  was  sent 
to  work  oat  the  remainder  of  it  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  circumstance  became,  at  one  period, 
of  so  common  occurrence,  that  an  inquiry  was 
made  by  government  into  the  nature  of  the  cords 
used,  and  it  was  found  that  they  wen*  often 
soaked  in  a  corrosive  liquid,  and  then  dried 
before  use.  A  decree  was  therefore  issued,  that 
no  cord  should  be  used  for  such  purposes,  save 
such  as  were  strengthened  by  having  leather 
thongs  twisted  with  the  strands ;  but  this  proved 
no  security,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  in 
the  substances  used  for  the  purposeof  suspension. 
At  last  the  garota  put  a  full  stop  to  these  exhi- 
bitions of  philanthropy,  and  made  the  death  of 
the  plebeian  convict  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
patrician  whose  crimes  were  punished  by  the 
axe. 

At  Segovia  our  author  found  many  historical 
associations,  and  some  very  marvellous  legends. 
One  of  the  latter  is  worth  preserving  as  a  proof 
bow,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  devil  was  a  par- 
ticularly short-sighted  personage,  and  rarely 
entered  into  an  engagement  with,  mortals  with- 
out being  notoriously  overreached:  at  least  if 
we  are  to  credit  popular  traditions.  In  England 
we  are  familiar  with  the  adventure  of  Owen 
Glendower,  who  covenanted  with  Satan  that  he 
would  surrender  his  soul  to  that  potentate  on 
condition  of  certain  assistance,  whether  he  were 
buried  in  a  church  or  out  of  a  church ;  the  devil 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement,  as 
indeed  according  to  the  aforesaid  traditions,  he 
always  does;  but  Owen  was  less  upright  and 
more  crafty,  for  he  evaded  the  performance  of 
his  covenant  by  causing  himself  to  be  buried 
under  a  church  wall.  The  people  of  Segovia 
have  a  magnificent  aqueduct  Duilt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  to  which  they  give  various  origins. 
Some,  and  these  are  the  most  numerous,  call  it 
Puente  del  Diablo,  and  say  that  the  great  per- 
sonage whose  name  it  bears  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  of  Segovia,  and  by  way  of  exchange 
for  her  affections,  promised  to  perform  for  her 
any  service  she  might  require,  She  agreed,  and 
said  that  as  it  fatigued  her  very  much  to  fetch 
water  every  day,  he  should  bri*£  the  water  into 
the  city  for  her.  The  poor  simple  credulous 
devil  immediately  went  to  work,  aad  before 


molting  me  aqueduct  was  constructed ;  bat  the 
lady  had  no  idea  of  rewarding  the  labourer,  so 
she  found  that  one  stone  was  deficient,  and  threw 
the  cause  into  the  ecclesiastical  conn,  which,  at 
any  reasonable  devil  might  have  foreseen,  noa» 
suited  the  diabolical  plaintiff,  and  almost  canoe- 
ized  the  faithless  lady. 

On  the  eve  of  M.  Dembowski's  setting  oat 
for  Andalusia^  one  Don  Oil  Aereelli,  a  corpulent 
dancing-master,  who  had  a  little  troubled  htm 
by  civilities  at  Madrid)  paid  him  a  farewell  visit 
and  made  an  harangue  which  ought  to  be  gives 
in  Spanish,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  other 
language  can  do  justice  to  it 

"  SeAor  Don  Carlos,  I  entertain  for  yott  an  ettetm 
the  most  profound.  You  am  about  to  journey  is 
Andalusia :  you  cannot  therefore  do  without  the 
complete  equipment  of  a  majo.  I  have  visited  awe* 
ral  warehouses  of  my  acquaintance,  without  finding 
anything  worthy  to  be  worn  by  you.  In  my  desire 
to  see  you  well  served,  and  without  having  to  pay 
too  much  for  it,  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  decline 
in  your  iferour  a  most  elegant  majo  costume  which 
I  have  myself  worn  on  the  stage  at  Barcelona." 

Whereupon  he  unfastened  his  bundle  aad  die* 
played  all  its  contents  to  the  best  advantage: 
finally  fixing  a  price  upod  them,  and  then  taking 
his  hat  and  walking  away,  without  giving  the 
baron  rime  to  decline  the  proposed  purchase. 

Willingly  would  ire  make  furtaer  extract* 
from  a  book  written  m  so  pleasant  a  spirit,  bttt 
time  and  space  have  their  limits,  and  we  most 
bring  our  observations  to  a  close.  They  whs 
read  the  little  volume  of  M.  Dembowski  will 
rise-trom  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  respect  fcr 
the  Spanish  character,  and  admiration  of  Spanish 
conduct,  which  the  circumstances  of  theCarhat 
war  will  rather  enhance  than  diminish. 


Carl  Sigonius.    By  Dr.  J.  P.  Kubbs.    Frank- 
fort: Brdnner.    1842. 

Ton  third  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Weilburg  Gymnasium  having  been  held  oa  the 
15th  of  October,  1840,  Dr.  Krebs,  who  seems 
the  most  amiable,  hearty,  and  good-natured  of 
philologists,  and  who  is  the  Obtr-Scbdrathi* 
the  establishment,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  finds 
fitting  subject  for  a  treatise,  that  should  perpetu- 
ate so  memorable  an  occasion.  At  last  he  re- 
collected that  a  life  of  Sigonius,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  among  the  revivers  of  learning 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  he  had  publish- 
ed in  Latin,  in  1837,  had  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  hence  he  thought  that  a 
German  adaptation  of  this  biography  would  be 
the  venr  thing.  For  the  doctor  shrewdly  sw 
mised  that  as  there  were  many  who  could  not 
read  Latin  just  as  fluently  as  their  mother 
tongue,  these  would  probably  choose  rather  to 
remain  ignorant  altogether  of  the  life  of  the 
great  Sigonius,  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  pene- 
trating the  Roman  husk ;  while  he  admitted  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  admission  for  ooeof  h* 
craft,  that  there  bad  been  Latin  treatises  enough. 
The  life  of  the  indefatigable  Sigonius  from  his 
birth,  at  Modes*,  m  1623,  to  has  death,  in  16B4, 
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»  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  therefore  appears  in 
a  German  shape;  the  oW  philologist  and  anti- 
quary being  held  up  in  the  ride-page  as  '  a  pat- 
tern for  all  students.'  The  biography,  which  is 
very  she**,  bat  which  is  very  folly  illustrated  by 
historical  notes,  and  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
works  of  Sigonius,  and  the  different  editions  of 
them  that  have  appeared,  is  an  invaluable  con* 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  revival  of  learning. 


AUante  Linguistic*  eTBuropa.    (A 

Atlas  of  Europe.)    By  B.  Biondxixl    Voi.1 
1841. 


We  cannot  bat  congratulate  Italian  literature  on 
the  appearance  of  a  work  like  the  present,  and 
hope  that  the  subsequent  portions  may  be  wor- 
thy of  the  first,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  an 
introductory  volume.  The  author  has  tho- 
roughly studied  his  subject,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  researches  of  many  of  the  Germans 
who  have  laboured  most  diligently  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  department  of  man's  history.  He 
has  never,  however,  allowed  his  erudition  to  ob- 
scure his  style,  which  is  clear  and  agreeable; 
and  some  omissions,  which  may  be  pointed  out 
in  this  introductory  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
may  easily  be  supplied  as  the  resnamtng  volumes 
are  going  through  the  press, 

Mr.  Biondelli  divides  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages into  eleven  families:  the  Indian,  the 
Persian,  the  Gaelic,  the  Cymtiah,  the  Albanian, 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  the  Scandi- 
navian, the  Slavonian,  and  the  Lettish.  Each 
of  these  is  treated  of  separately,  and  the  beat 
authorities  are  indicated  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

In  his  classification  of  the  Indian  languages, 
Biondelli  has  still  much  to  learn  from  the  Ger- 
mans. He  falls  into  the  old  error  of  supposing 
the  Sanscrit  to  have  been,  even  in  its  origin,  not 
the  general  language  of  a  natioo,  hot  the  dialect 
of  a  class ;  for  a  language  used  only  by  the 
learned  we  should  scarcely  be  disposed  toawalify 
otherwise  than  as  a  dialect.  He  attributes  also 
to  the  Arabic  far  too  extensive  an  influence  over 
the  modification  of  oriental  languages.  The 
native  country  of  the  Lingua  Zingarica,  or  gipsy 
dialect,  he  places  with  great  confidence  on  the 
Northern  banks  of  the  lodes,  and  proanJses  in 
the  course  of  his  work  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  question.  The  Cingalese  be  ranges  among 
the  Sanscrit  dialects  and  in  this  he  is  at  direct 
variance  with  Clough  and  Bask. 

Among  his  authorities  relative  to  the  Persian 
family,  Seyftarth  and  Beer  are  omitted.  The 
original  home  of  the  Persian  he  places  in  Bae- 
tria.  He  differs  with  some  of  the  best  German 
inquirers  in  the  same  field  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  Pelvi,  which  he  looks  on  as  the 
parent  of  the  Persian. 

In  pointing  out  the  vast  extent  over  which  the 
Celtic  races  were  formerly  spread,  IHyria  and 
other  portions  of  south-eastern  Europe  ought  set 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Biondelli  gives  some  in- 
teresting details  relative  to  the  Celtic  settlements 
formed  in  some  parts  of  America*  where  the  ori- 
ginal language  and.  manners  ate  maintained  to 


the  present  dsy.  The  attempt  to  divide  the  Celtic 
into  two  families — Gaelic  and  Cymrisb — will 
scarcely  succeed ;  and  though  the  Celts  may,  at 
an  early  period,  have  found  their  way  to  Ame- 
rica, yet  to  derive  their  language  thence,  is  a 
somewhat  hardy  speculation. 

The  suggestions  relative  to  the  Albanian  race 
are  bold,  new,  and  well  deserving  of  attentive 
consideration.  Here,  indeed,  Biondelli  is  more 
at  home  than  among  the  Celts  and  the  Indians. 
He  supposes  the  Albanian,  at  one  time,  to  have 
been  spread  over  the  whole  of  south-eastern 
Europe. 

Oar  author  values  somewhat  too  highly  the 
antique  purity  of  the  Iskndic,  and  ^still  more 
that  of  the  modern  Fries* ;  bat  bis  frank  re- 
searches into  the  dialects  and  literature  of  the 
German  and  Slavonian  tribes  are  fin*  beyond 
what  we  could  have  expected  from  an  Italian. 
'  These  brief  remarks  do  but  scant  justice  so  a 
work  like  the  present,  hut  when  one  or  two 
more  volumes  have  appeared,  we  shall  not  mil 
to  return  to  Mr.  Biondelli's  erudite  inquiries. 

The  present  volume  in  accompanied  by  the 
first  part  of  an  atlas,  containing,  among  others, 
two  maps  entitled  Regno  deUe  Lengne  Inde- 
Europee,  and  Proepeito  Typegrajko  deUe 
Lingue  parUte  in  Eur&pa.  To  the  first  is  added 
a  comprehensive  and  convenient  tabular  survey 
ofUielndo^Europeajihinguages.  Thejwork,whea 
complete,  is  likely  to  be  voluminous,  for  the  au- 
thors plan  is  extremely  comprehensive:  eemgdi- 
vided  into  no  less  than  seventeen  distinct  section*, 
while  to  these  a  Conchuiene  is  to  he  added. 


1.  Aus  dem  Lebtn  tines  TaugenkhU. 
ments  from  the  Biography  of  a  Scan 
Joseph  Babox  vote  Eichendobtf. 
1842. 

2.  WimvorvierkundeeiJaAren,  (Vienna  Four 
Centuries  ago.)  A  Novel  in  8  volumes,  by 
Edward  Bbbieb.    Vienna.    1843. 

3.  Der  Mitstonar.  (The  Missionary.)  A  No- 
vel, by  A.  von  Stukbexo.    Leipsuj.    1848. 

4.  Die  Familie Treuenfds.^  (A  Tale  of  the 
""        "      ""*         ~  "«  Rrsteb. 
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By  Bxuws  Hxkxjoub. 

(An  Historical  Novel) 
Vols.  L  and  IL    Grim- 


Thirty  Years' War.) 
aa>    1841. 
&  Novellen.    (Tales.) 
Leipzig.    1841. 

6.  Hmtoristher  Reman. 
By  Fa.  Lubosatxkt. 
ma.    1841. 

7.  Dae  Bhdende  Herz  von  Ckrietburg.  [The 
Bleeding  Heart  of  Curistburg;)  An  Histo- 
rical Novel  of  the  Olden  Time  of  Prussia. 
By  Feudwakd  8chbxibx*.    Meissen.    1841. 

8.  Graf  Ladrom,  oder  die  Tedtenkrwm.  An 
Historical  and  Romantic  Pieture  of  the  Time 
of  the  Thirty  Yea**' War.  By  Euis*6om> 
bebt.    Leipzig.    1841. 

a  Die  Schwarxen  Havre*.  (The  Blank 
Hussars.)  By  August  Lubbock.  Leipzig. 
1841. 

10.  Xemeh  Tochier  dee  Greeefursien  Bern  0* 
dunew  von  Russland  (Xenk,  Daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Godunow  ef  Russia.  By  J. 
Sabtdbl    Danzig.    1842. 

IK  Jkue  der  Schule  dm  £•****>     (from  the 
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School  of  Ltfo.)  By  A.  Qubdmow.  Stuttgart 
1842. 

12.  Luuhen,  oder  Erxiehungsresultate.  (The 
Result  of  Education.)  ByDB.ScaiFF.  Ham- 
burg.   1841. 

13.  Der  Kerkermetster.  (The  Gaoler.)  By  F. 
M.  Wawgenhbim.    Leipzig.    1842. 

14  Die  Seelenverk&ufer.  (The  Soul  Sellers.) 
By  F.  M.  Wawgbnhbim.  3  vols*  Brunswick. 
1841. 

15.  Myosotis.  By  Amelia  voa  Schoffe,  geborne 
Weise.    Leipzig.    1841. 

16.  Die  Verwandten  in  Copenhagen.  (Our  Re- 
lations ia  Copenhagen.)  By  Pebsoboso.  3 
vols.    Leipzig.    1841. 

17.  Ibrahim  Pasch*.  An  Historical  Picture  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  George.  Leip- 
zig.   1841. 

18.  Die  Marquise  deNoverre.  By  M.  Dos&nra. 
Leipzig.    1842. 

19.  Novell**.  (Tales.)  By  Julius  Setolttz. 
Leipzig.    1842. 

20.  Hyg**  *»d  Ere**  Ein  Cyklus  interresecmr 
ter  Eadegesdtichten  von  Bohemus.  3  Tola. 
Leipzig.    1842. 

21.  Mew  Wanderbueh.  (My  Roadbook.)  By 
C.  Hbklossohn.    2  vols.    Leipzig.    1842. 

22*  Orenzer,  Narren,  und  Lootsen.  (Border- 
ers, Fools,  and  Pilots.)  By  Eenst  Will- 
conm.    2  vols.    Leipzig.    1842. 

23.  Erzstufen  fur  1842.  (A  Collection  of 
Take.)    BvIdaFbice.    Dresden.    1842. 

24.  Die  Bandomire.  By  Heizibich  Laube.  2 
▼ok.    Mitau.    1842. 

25.  Die  drei  Sckwestern.  (The  Three  Sisters.) 
A  Novel,  by  Cbjl  Ltnx.    Leipzig.    1842. 

26.  Das  Schloss  Loevesiein  im  Jahre  1570. 
(The  Castle  of  Loevestein  ia  1570.  An  His- 
torical Novel  of  the  Eighty  Years'  War.) 
By  J.  tati  m  Hags.    3  vols. 

27.  Skizzen  aus  der  vornehmen  Welt.  (Sketches 
of  High  Life.)    Vol  L    Bresku.    1842. 

28.  Abendfahrten  auf den  Lagunen*  (Evening 
Excursions  on  the  Lagoons.)  An  Historical 
Novel,  from  the  papers  of  a  celebrated  Can- 
tatrice,  by  Geqio  Lotz.  3  vols.  Hamburg. 
1942. 

29.  Das  Tyroler  Bauernsviel.  (The  Peasant 
Game  of  the  Tyrol)    Characteristic  Pictures 

.  of  the  years  from  1809  to  1316.  2  vols. 
Magdeburg.    1841. 

30.  Viet  und  zwanzig  Stunden.  (Twenty-four 
Hours.)  By  C.  Dbasele^-Manteld.  Leip- 
zig.   1842. 

31.  IheJudenuuddUKreuftfahrer m England, 
unter  Richard  Laewenherz*  (The  Jews  and 
the  Crusaders  m  England,  under  Richard 
Cobut  de  Lion.)  By  Eves*  Rtsfabt.  2  rob. 
Leipzig.    1841. 

32.  Den  Caries,  PrMemdent  von  Spanien. 
(Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  Pretender.)  By  H. 
E.R.Belami.    3  vols.    Leipzig.    1842. 

33.  Der  Zigling  der  Natur*    (The  Pupil  of 
.    Nature.)    A  Novel,  by  L.  Muehlbach.    Al- 
ton*.   1842. 

34.  GeaammelU  NeoeUen  (The  Collected  Tales) 
of  Fbakz  Bmlthold.  Edited  by  Lunwio 
Tiegk.    2  vols.    Leipzig.    1842. 

Amosx?  the  tales  and  novels  of  which  the  titles 


have  here  been  enumerated,  there  are  many  of 
which  it  would  be  most  charitable  to  say  no- 
thing, and  of  which  the  only  redeeming  quality 
is  their  brevity.  The  German  novelist  is  not 
bound,  like  his  fellow-labourer  in  LotuMn,  to  the 
prescribed  length  of  three  volumes,  but  may 
make  his  story  as  short  or  as  long  as  he  will, 
limiting  himself;  at  his  pleasure,  to  two  volumes, 
to  one,  or  even  sending  his  little  narratives  out 
to  the  world  by  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  when 
each  is  too  diminutive  to  be  ushered  forth  by 
itself.  In  the  above  list,  there  are  but  few 
tares  that  occupy  more  than  one  volume,  and 
that  volume  is  mostly  a  dwarf  compared  to  the 
bulky  tomes  issued  in  such  quick  succession  from 
the  factories  of  Marlborough-street  or  Burlington- 
street. 

The  Baron  von  EichendorfiTs  Scamp  is  but  a 
half-and-balf  vagabond.  The  German  word 
Taugenichts  is  far  too  severe  for  him,  for  the 
fellow  is  ffood  for  something;  he  can  play  the 
fiddle,  and  not  only  earn  his  own  livelihood,  but 
afford  good  entertainment  to  the  Baron's  readers. 
Eichendorff  was  hardly  the  man  to  paint  a  scamp ; 
for  the  worst  scamp,  in  passing  through  his  hands, 
had  certainly  been  converted  into  something  upon 
whieh,  though  we  might  not  esteem  it,  we  should 
be  sure  to  look  indulgently.  Eichendorff  has 
long  been  an  active  contributor  to  the  light  lite- 
rature of  his  country ;  and  all  his  works,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  preserve  the  same  good-hu- 
moured, easy-going  character  that  has  recom- 
mended him  to  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of 
idle  and  uncritical  readers.  The  Baron  wants 
vigour,  and  many  things  beside;  but  he  has  a 
certain  grace  ana  humorous  badinage,  which 
appear  nowhere  to  more  advantage  than  in  his 
smaller  poems,  of  which  a  collection  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1837.  The  tale  now  before 
us  is  neatly  told ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
been  printed  before,  and  that  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  The  present  edition  has  nothing 
new  about  it,  we  believe,  but  the  clever  illustra- 
tions from  the  pencil  of  Schrodter,  of  Dusset- 
dorf. 

Sternberg's  '  Missionary  •  is  a  Moravian,  who 
wanders  forth  on  his  mission  of*  love  to  the  new 
world.  The  scene  opens  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ztuzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  who 
at  his  death  bequeathed  his  spiritual  authority 
over  his  disciples  to  his  daughter  Sarah.  At 
least  the  elders  of  the  sect  had  not  been  able  to 
gather  more  than  that,  from  the  feeble  and  im- 
perfectly articulated  words  of  the  dying  man. 
Zinzendorf,  however,  had  left  three  daughters, 
each  named  Sarah,  and  the  difficulty  was,  to 
know  which  of  them  the  rather  bad  intended  for 
his  successor.  The  elders,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, decided  in  favour  of  the  youngest,  a  widow 
residing  in  Paris,  who  made  her  appearance 
among  die  plain  and  unsophisticated  flock  of 
Zinzendorf,  with  a  splendid  equipage,  and  a  boat 
of  servants.  The  embarrassments  of  the  lady 
herself  in  so  unsuitable  a  situation,  and  still  more 
the  embarrassments  of  the  flock,  have  been 
woven  by  the  author  into  an  interesting  narra- 
tive, well  worthy  of  the  repute  he  had  before 


w  has  now  been  about  ten  years  be- 
fore the  German  public  a*  a  novelist.    His  first 
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work  was  Fvrtnnat,  a  fairy  tale,  which  has  been 
rapidly  followed  by  a  multitode  of  tales,  none 
of  which  can  be  said  to  betray  any  marks  of  the 
haste  with  which  they  must  have  been  prepared 
for  the  press.  His  Die  Zerrissenen  had  a  great 
success,  and  the  word  itself  became  a  password 
in  familiar  conversation  throughout  Germany. 
His  Lesstng  has  likewise  enjoyed  popularity, 
notwithstanding  its  constant  violation  of  local 
and  historical  truth.  His  Moliere,  intended  as  a 
companion  to  LesstTig,  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  failure.  But  in  all  his  works  we 
find  good  taste  and  a  fertility  of  invention,  while 
his  dialogues  are  full  of  spirit,  and  often  the  hap- 
piest aphorisms  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  It  is  in  his  shorter  tales,  however, 
that  Sternberg  is  most  happy ;  when  he  has 
attempted  to  expand  his  subject  into  a  novel  of 
several  volumes,  he  has  seldom  been  equally 
successful. 

The  Family  of  Treuenfels  is  from  the  pen  of 
an  author  who  after  a  long  interval  comes  again 
before  the  public,  but  with  a  work  by  no  means 
calculated  to  support  his  former  reputation. 
Something  better  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  to  whom  we  owe  the  Old  Man  of  F  rot* 
teja,  and  Kurt  der  Jagerburche. 

Lubcjatzky's  Historical  Novel  is  a  striking 
and  well-drawn  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Paris  before  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  work  is  yet  to  come ;  and  though  there 
can  be  little  of  suspense  as  to  the  winding  up  of 
a  tale  founded  on  events  of  such  recent  date, 
we  must  condemn  this  piecemeal  system  of  pub- 
lication. Who  will  not  hare  forgotten  the  inci- 
dents of  the  first  two  volumes  when  the  third 
appears  ? 

Xenia  is  from  a  well-known  pen,  but  will  not 
add  to  the  reputation  of  the  authoress.  Sartori 
is  only  an  assumed  name ;  the  lady's  real  name 
is  Neumann. 

The  School  of  Life,  by  Quednow,  appears  to 
be  the  coup  d'essai  of  a  young  author,  who  pos- 
sesses information  and  good  perceptive  power, 
but  after  making  an  excellent  plot,  has  spoiled 
it  in  the  working  out.  There  is  much  that  is 
really  promising  in  this  little  tale. 

Blood,  marder,  robbery,  incest,  perjury,  seduc- 
tion, madness,  blasphemy,  and  bombast,  are 
mingled  in  edifying  confusion  to  make  up  Wan- 
genheim's  Gaoler,  a  concatenation  of  horrors 
suited  to  the  morbid  taste  of  a  certain  class  of 
readers,  but  utterly  revolting  to  common  sense 
and  good  feeling. 

Dr.  Schiff's  novel  of  lanchtn  deserves  nettice 
only  on  account  of  the  dishonest  manner  in 
which  the  author  and  the  public  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  publisher.  Dr.  Schiff  some 
years  ago  published  a  tale  under  the  title  of 
Lie  Ohrfeige.  The  thing  had  no  more  success 
than  it  deserved,  but  the  copy  right  having  pass- 
ed in  due  time  into  the  hands  of  another  book- 
seller, a  new  titlepage  was  printed,  and  the  old 
tale  put  forward  under  the  new  title  of  Linchen. 
The  author  published  a  declaration  in  the  news- 
papers, with  a  view  to  exonerate  himself  from 
all  participation  in  so  gross  a  fraud;  but  the 
speculating  man  of  trade  came  forth  with  a  re- 
joinder, in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  author 
had  beta  a  consenting  party  to  the  trick.    A 
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fraud  precisely  similar  has  been  played  by  ano- 
ther German  bookseller  with  August  Lewald's 
Seydelmannund  das  deutsche  Schauspiel,  which 
has  just  been  brought  out  as  a  new  book,  under 
the  title  of  Seydelmann,  ein  Eri*werungsbuch 
fur  seine  Freunde. 

Amalia  von  Schoppe's  novels  already  fill  from 
120  to  130  volumes,  though  the  lady  has  scarce- 
ly been  more  than  fifteen  years  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  though  she  is  a  woman  of  talent,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  her  works  should  be  hastily 
planned  and  very  imperfectly  finished.  The 
collection  of  tales  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Myosotis,'  bears  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Amalia's  former  writings.  Her  historical  tales 
show  extensive  reading,  and  just  enough  power 
to  make  us  regret  that  so  little  pains  should  be 
expended  on  them.  Among  her  writings  none 
is  calculated  to  excite  more  interest  than  the 
Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,  published  in 
1838,  in  which  there  is  no  doubt,  her  own  his- 
tory is  represented  under  that  of  Clementine.  If 
so,  she  presents  herself  to  the  public  as  a  woman 
of  no  ordinary  character,  intelligent,  but  unimpaa- 
sioned,  of  a  frank  and  energetic  disposition,  and 
devoid  of  prudery  and  false  sentiment.  A  son  of 
Amalia  von  Schoppe,  we  perceive,  has  lately 
come  before  the  public  as  a  translator  from  the 
French. 

Mein  Wanderbuch  is  a  lively  story  enough* 
with  some  good  pictures  of  modern  manners. 

Willkomm  is  a  favourite,  and  deservedly.  He 
is  most  successful  where  a  bold  landscape  forms 
the  background  to  his  pictures.  His  borderers, 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  the  mountaineers 
between  Bohemia  and  Lusatia ;  his  pilots  are 
the  denizens  of  the  island  rock  Heligoland. 

Ida  F rick's  writings,  so  far  as  literary  worth 
goes,  cannot  be  ranked  above  the  commonplace, 
out  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  her 
evident  wish  to  raise  her  own  sex  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  education.  She  is  an  advocate 
for  female  emancipation,  but  her  object  is  not 
a  subversion  of  existing  social  relations.  She 
envies  her  male  friends  the  greater  freedom 
they  enjoy,  but  does  so  only  because  she  sees  in 
that  freedom  the  means  of  obtaining  greater 
knowledge,  and  a  more  vigorous  "development 
of  mind.  This  longing  to  overbound  the  limits 
prescribed  to  the  sphere  of  woman,  is  in  our 
authoress  free  from  all  frivolity,  and  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  feeling  that  has  manifested  itself 
only  at  a  mature  period  of  life.  In  the  collection 
of  tales  here  presented  to  us,  there  is  little  either 
to  praise  or  condemn. 

The  Bandomire  is  an  excellent  subject  well 
treated;  the  story  is  full  of  happy  situations, 
and  the  interest  admirably  sustained  to  the  last 
The  provincial  history  ot  Courland,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  is  turned  to  good  account,  but  more 
skill  might  have  been  shown  in  blending  the 
fictitious  with  the  historical  portion  of  the  novel. 
Laube,  the  author,  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
'  Young  Germany.'  He  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  thrown  into  prison ;  and,  as  all  his  works 
were  prohibited,  they  had  for  several  years  to 
be  published  anonymously;  but  Laube  has  out- 
lived the  days  of  persecution,  his  former  offences 
are  forgotten,  and  he  is  now  known,  less  as  a 
political  demagogue,  than  as  one  of  the  best 
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tale-writers  of  his  time.  Among  his  most  suc- 
cessful works  are:  Dasjunge  Europa,  Die 
Schauspielerinn,  Moderne  Charakleristiken, 
and  his  Gorres  und  Athanasiusy  a  pamphlet  on 
the  religious  disputes  raised  by  the  collision  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne. 

Das  Schloss  Loevestein  is  a  translation  from 
the  Dutch.  The  novel  appeared  in  Holland  in 
1839,  and  its  great  success  there  has  caused 
several  translations  to  appear  simultaneously  in 
Germany.  The  work  is  unquestionably  one  of 
very  hign  merit,  but  there  is  no  probability  that 
it  will  ever  excite  anywhere  else  the  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  for  it  in  Holland. 

The  authoress  of  Sketches  of  High  Life  and 
of  Schloss  Goczyn  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  living  lady  writers  of  Germany.  This  first 
volume  of  a  new  series  comprises  the  history  of 
a  young  authoress,  who  is  introduced  to  us  un- 
der the  name  of  Maria  von  Unruh.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  the  country-seat  of  a  nobleman,  where 
the  young  lady  is  expected  as  a  visiter.  A 
strong  prejudice  is  awakened  against  her. 
Among  some  she  is  disliked  merely  because  she 
writes;  others  are  determined  to  keep  aloof 
from  her  because  they  expect  to  find  her  super- 
cilious and  vain.  Among  those  most  prejudiced 
is  the  young  Count  of  Solms.  Maria  appears, 
and  her  gentle  and  unaffected  manners  win  for 
her  every  heart.  The  young  Count  becomes  her 
warm  admirer,  offers  her  his  hand,  is  ac- 
cepted, and  then  seeks  to  extort  from  her  a  pro- 
mise not  again  to  write.  Maria  feels  the  de- 
mand as  an  insult,  refuses  to  unite  her  fate  with 
one  who  thus  intimates  a  condemnation  of  her 
former  career,  and  is  soon  convinced  that  what 
she  had  taken  in  herself  for  love,  was  merely 
admiration  of  the  Count's  personal  advantages 
and  agreeable  manners.  The  Count  travels 
away  to  digest  his  mortification,  and  the  young 
lady  is  soon  taught  to  distinguish  between  real 
affection  and  a  passing  caprice/  Several  secon- 
dary characters  are  grouped  around  the  princi- 
pal personages,  and  the  whole  forms  an  extreme- 
ly pretty  tale. 

The  works  of  Georg  Lotz  are  certainly  com- 
mon-place, but  the  wonder  is  that  a  man  who 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
blind  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  limbs, 
should  not  only  hold  his  place  among  the  ferule 
novelists  of  the  day,  but  should  for  several  years 
past  have  edited  a  periodical,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  entirely  of  his  own  composition.  The 
constant  occupation  in  which  his  mind  is  thus 
kept,  has  prevented  him  from  sinking  into  de- 
spondency, and  strangers  who  visit  him  are  as- 
tonished at  the  cheerful  and  lively  conversation 
>of  one,  who,  unable  to  stir  from  his  chair  with- 
out assistance,  and  unblessed  with  the  light  of 
heaven,  continues,  nevertheless,  by  his  mental 
exertions,  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in 
honourable  comfort.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
Lotz  to  find  in  his  wife,  a  woman  who,  since  he 
was  overtaken  by  affliction,  has  softened  the 
bitter  cup  by  the  most  unremitting  devotion. 
His  amanuensis  and  his  nurse  alternately,  she 
passes  nearly  every  moment  of  the  day  by  his 
side,  and  though  she  declines  every  invitation 
that  would  for  a  moment  remove  her  from  the 


performance  of  a  never-ceasmg  task,  the  dots 
not  fail  to  make  her  house  as  attractive  as  her 
means  allow,  to  those  who  by  visiting  her  hus- 
band, relieve  in  some  measure  the  monotony  of 
his  life.  Lotz's  writings,  as  we  have  said,  do 
not  rise  above  mediocrity,  but  who  could  have 
the  heart  to  judge  otherwise  than  indulgently, 
of  what  has  been  written  under  circumstances 
apparently  so  adverse  to  literary  composition? 

The  Tyroler  Bauernspeil  is  a  work  of  merit 
by  an  anonymous  author,  who  evidently  knows  ' 
the  Tyrol  well.  Andreas  Hofer,  and  the  other 
heroes  of  the  Tyrolese  war,  are  sketched  with 
a  bold  and  animated  pencil,  and  the  local  dialect 
and  picturesque  scenery  are  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. 


Deutsche  Dichter  des  Gegenwart.  (German 
Poets  of  the  Present  Time.)  By  Augustus 
Nodnagel.    Darmstadt :  DiehL    1842. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  offer  themselves  to 
the  student  of  a  foreign  literature,  none  are 
greater  than  that  of  knowing  what  is  actually 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  and  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  of  modern  poets  in  their 
own  country.  M.  Nodnagel's  book,  if  continued 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun  (for  it  is 
published  in  numbers)  will  be  found  even  more 
useful  in  England  thaa  in  his  own  country.  He 
gives  a  biography  of  the  German  poets  of  the 
day,  with  specimens  of  their  works  :  illustrated 
with  copious  notes,  and  a  resumi  of  all  the  cri- 
tiques upon  them,  pro  and  con,  which  have  ap- 
peared m  the  various  periodicals.  Thus,  with 
a  very  little  trouble,  is  the  reader  put  into  the 
possession  of  a  quantity  of  information,  which, 
without  such  assistance,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain.  The  first  number  treats  of  Freiligrath 
and  Eidendorff,  and  a  notice  of  the  most  cele- 
brated living  poets  is  promised. 


Die  Deutschen  und  Franzosen,  nock  dem  Geiste 
ihrer  Sprachen  und  Spruchwdrter.  (The 
Germans  and  French,  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  their  Languages  and  Proverbs.)  By  J. 
Venedey.    Heidelberg:  Winter.    1842. 

This  is  a  very  smart  and  ingenious  little  work, 
though  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
author  is  propounding  a  serious  theory,  or  whe- 
ther he  is  attempting  an  elaborate  sport.  The 
view  he  maintains  is,  that  the  language  of  a 
nation  being  its  heart,  and  the  proverbs  being 
the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  its 
body,  it  is  in  these  that  the  true  essence  of  the 
people  is  to  be  sought:  in  less  metaphorical 
terms,  that  the  peculiarities  of  a  nation  are  im- 
mediately represented  by  those  of  the  language 
and  popular  sayings,  and  that  therefore  these 
may  be  consulted  as  the  true  index  of  national 
character.  The  theory  is  followed  out  with  much 
acuteness,  first  through  the  language,  and  then 
through  the  proverbs,  of  the  Germans  and  the 
French. 
Thus,  the  Erench  an  shown  to  be  leas  meta* 
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physical  than  the  Germans,  by  the  fact  that  f 
they  have  no  neater  gender.  They  could  only 
grasp  at  the  more  material  division  into  male 
and  female,  and  not  conceive  that  a  spiritual 
glance,  like  that  of  the  Germans,  might  distin- 
guish a  third  category.  When  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather  occur,  the  Frenchman  is  obliged  to 
eay,  II  tonne,  U  netge,  the  pronoun  *  iP  meaning 
'he';  while  the  Germans  and  English  are 
e&abled  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  mystical  cause 
of  these  events,  by  saying,  '  Es  donnert,  es 
achneit,'  It  thunders,  it  snows.  The  gram- 
matical forms  of  the  French  verbs  reveal  new 
truths  to  M.  Venedey.  Such  niceties  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  '  Pavais  re?u'  and  '  J'eus  re?u' 
are  unknown  to  the  English,  Germans,  and  an- 
cient Romans,  but  belong  to  the  French,  Span' 
iards,  and  modern  Italians.  This  shows  a  strong 
resolution  in  the  latter  nations  to  bind  the  past 
to  the  present  as  long  as  they  can:  these  subdi- 
visions of  the  past  being  so  many  cords,  that  it 
may  not  be  let  slip.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
language  is  poor  in  its  future  forms,  and  the 


Frenchman,  if  he  entertains  a  conditional  wish, 
must  use  a  present  or  past  phraseology,  and  say, 
'Si  j'ai,'  or  "Sij'avais,"  while  the  German 
has  a  conditional  future  accurately  expressed, 
namely, '  Wenn  ich  diess  haben  werde.'  From 
this  peculiar  attachment  both  of  the  past  and 
the  future  to  the  present,  we  gather  the  prin- 
ciple of  French  life :  immediate  enjoyment. 
The  past  is  divided  to  connect  it  to  the  present, 
and  the  future  is  hastily  anticipated. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  author's, 
method  of  reasoning,  a  method  which  he  pur- 
sues at  some  length  in  treating  of  the  national 
proverbs.  By  thus  pointing  out  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  two  nations,  he  does  not  mean  to  fan 
the  flame  of  mutual  hostility,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  bind  them  in  friendly  union,  by  show- 
ing that  one  possesses  what  the  other  wants. 
The  book,  even  if  in  earnest,  is  a  fanciful  one; 
but,  as  it  is  well  managed,  and  written  in  a 
lively,  *  Young  Germany'  kind  of  style,  it  will 
well  repay  an  evening's  perusal 
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If  the  recentness  of  Russian  Literature,  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language,  have  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  those  who  profess  to  give  the  history  of  European  lite- 
rature generally,  the  same  reasons  can  be  only  in  part  assigned  as  the  cause  or  like  neglect  with 
regard  to  that  of  Poland.  What  has  been  called  the  '  golden  age'  of  Polish  Literature,  was  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  language  had  then  been  developed,  fixed,  and  polished ;  and,  so  far,  the 
Polish  writers  of  that  period  were  on  a  par  with  the  contemporary  English  ones  of  our  own  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Unknown,  too,  as  their  vernacular  productions  were  to  other  countries,  the  elegant 
Latinity  of  its  scholars  vindicates  Poland  from  the  reproach  of  unlettered  barbarism.  The  name 
of  Sarbiewski,  familiar  to  almost  every  student,  fully  rivals  those  of  Yida,  and  other  illustrious 
writers  of  'Leo's  golden  days.'  The  Polish  language  itself  has  of  late  years  had  a  fulness  and 
newer  infused  into  it,  which  it  did  not  before  possess;  and  casting  off  the  trammels  of  French  mo- 
dels, and  of  the  correct  but  tame  and  frigid  school  of  classical  imitation,  the  literature  is  now  die- 
playing  great  energy,  and  no  little  activity.  Mickiewicz  is  confessedly  a  master  spirit ;  not  only  a 
great  Polish,  but  a  great  European  poet :  one  whose  celebrity  has  extended  afar,  and  will  remain 
permanent. 

The  present  Table  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished.  It  contains  but  few  dates  of 
births,  and  some  of  those  of  deaths,  indicated  by  an  *  prefixed,  are  to  be  considered  doubtful.  Co- 
pious as  it  is  in  regard  to  names,  Juszynki's  "  Dykcyonarz  Poetow  Polskich'  has  proved  of  little  as- 
sistance to  the  compiler,  for  it  is  more  of  a  bibliographical  than  a  biographical  work :  besides 
which,  although  published  in  1820,  it  does  not  come  down  to  that  period  by  about  a  century.  In 
like  manner  Bentkowsky's  'Historia'  is  far  more  of  a  systematized  bibliography,  than  of  a  history. 
Neither  do  Krasicki's  brief  notices  of  Polish  writers,  or  similar  articles  in  the  '  Mala  Encyklopedym 
Polska,'  furnish  many  dates ;  and  unlike  the  '  Conversations-Lexicon/  the  '  Encyklopedya'  gives  no 
account  whatever  of  living  writers,  relative  to  whom  information  would  be  most  welcome.  Wisz- 
niewski's  <  History  of  Polish  Literature'  will  be  most  interesting  and  valuable  should  it  be  conti- 
nued as  it  has  begun.  At  present  it  is  no  more  than  a  beginning,  and  upon  such  a  scale  that  many 
yean  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed. 
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SIXTEENTH  TO  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


DIED. 

1637 
1543 
1543 
1548 

1572,  July  a 

1573,  Feb.  26 
1575 

1580 

1584,  Sept.  22 

1584 

1585 

1586 

1600* 

1600* 


(  Krzycki,    Andrzej,  Abp. 
>      ofGniezno 
Janicki,  Klemens 
i  Kopernik    (Copernicus) 
I      Nicolaus 
Sigismund  L,  dies 
(  Sigismund  duguatut  Jo- 
l      gielonczyk, 

Samborczyk,  Greg. 
Bielski,  Martin 

Gornicki,  Lucas 

Kochanowski,  Jan. 

Trzecieski,  Andr. 
Dlugosz  (Longinus) 
Stephen  Botori 
Kochanowski,  Piotr. 
Rybinski,  Jan. 


BORN. 

1485 
1516 
1473 


1500 
1520 

1530 
1533 


His  writings  chiefly  in  Latin. 

Latin  Poetry,  &c. 
Celebrated     Astronomer.      See 
Foreign  Quarterly,  toI.  xxv. 

Great  patron  of  letters. 

Eminent  writer  of  Latin  Poe- 
try. 

A  History  of  Poland,  the  first 
written  in  the  language. 

History,  &c.  «  Dworzanin," 
an  imitation  of  Castiglione's 
"  Cortegiano." 

Called  the  "Father  of  Polish 
Poetry."  See  FOreig*  Quar- 
terly, vol.  xxv. 

History. 

Translated  Tmsso  and  Ariosto. 
Eminent  Poet. 


1*43. 


Taik  ofPoii*  L«*fWW» 


sen 


BOB. 


i«* 

160^ 
1609 

Naglewicz,  Rey  of 
J  JOoaowicz,  Fabian  8ebas- 
)    .tian 
Wolbramczyk,  Jan. 

1         1661 
1560 

1910,  Feb.  2 

Treter,  Thomas 

1612 

Krasinski,  Jan. 

1616 

Oorski,  Simon 

1589 

1616 

Petrycy,  Sebastian 

1626 
1629 

Demhrowski,  Samuel 
(  Bendonsky,  Szymon  Szy- 
<     monowicz 

1577 
\         1557 

1629,  An*.  21 

Zmiorowicz,  Sfeymon 

1604 

1632 

SigUrmmd  III. 

1643 

Knapskf ,  Gregorz 

1644 
1640* 

<  Grochowski,  Stanisl.  Abp. 
j[     of  L  wow 
Zwardowski,  Sam. 

I     About) 

1650* 

Otwinowski,  Waleryan 

1652 

Brocki,  Jam* 

im 

1655 

Opalmsky,  Christopher 

1665 
1669 

i  Sarbiewski,  Maciej 

I     Kazimierx 

Jam  Caeitnir  abdicate*. 

i 

1670» 

Gawinski,  Jan 

1677 
1679 
1666 

1685* 

Kojalowiex,  Wojieeh 
Fredro,  Maximilian 
Koohowald,  Wespazyan 
(  Ustrzycki,  Jedrze  Win-  \ 
\     centy    .          .  ,      J 

1608 

1693 

Potocki,  Wadaw     . 

1696 
1762 

Jan  Sabieski. 

i  Lubominki    Stanis. 

1     Henaclios 

i 

1704 

Zawadski,  Benedyet 

1662 

1717 

5  ChroscinsH    Albert 
I     Staaislaw 

\ 

1731 

J  Jablonowsld,  Jan  Sta- 
l     nislaw 

i 

1750* 
1760* 

Poninski,  Antoni 
Skop,  Jeny  Karol    . 

Aged  84 

1763 

Drnsbacka,  Elizabeth 

1693 

1763 
1764 

1766 

jugutUu  in. 

i  Stamtlmu,    dv&, 
I     elected. 

i  Jabtanowski,    Jozef 
I     Alexander 

i 

s 

1773, Sept.  8    • 

Konarski,  Stamlslaw 

1700 

1774,  Jan.  7 

i Zalnaki,     Andrej. 
1     Biahop 

i 

1701 

1779,  Nov.  28 

Bzewoski,  Weneeslani 

1705 

1780      * 

Janocki,  Daniel 

1787 

(  Wengierski,  Thos. 
1     Kajetaa 

! 

1756 

1788 

'  Czeehowicz,  Szymon 

1706 

Moral  and  Philosophical  Poetry. 

Latin  and  Polish  Poetry,  Elegies, 
Lyrics,  Ac 

Poetry. 

Latin  Poetry:  "Theairam  Vir- 
tutum  Cardinalis  Hostf,"  with 
100  plates,  engraved  by  him- 
self, Rome,  1588. 

«Polonia»  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Poland,  Ac 

Poetry. 

Translated  Horace,  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  Ac. 

Religious  Poetry,  Ac. 

His  "Sielanki,"  or  Pastorals, 
highly  esteemed. 

PastornT  Poetry,   "Sielanky 
Ac. 

Philology;  Polish,  Greek,  and 
Latin  Dictionary. 

Sacred  Poetry,  Ac 

Descriptive  Poetry. 
Translations   from   Virgil    and 

Ovid. 
An   eminent  scholar.     Poetry, 

Ac 
Satires,  "  Juvenalis  Redivivus/' 

Ac. 
Very  eminent  Latin  Poet.     See 

Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  xxv. 


Epigrams, 


"Dworzanski" 

Pastorate,  Ac 
History.    «  Hist  Lithnana*" 
Ethioa,  History,  Ac 
History,  Lyric  Poetry,  Ac 
Translations  from  Claudian,  Sta- 
tins, Ac 
Poetry.    Translations  in  Terse  . 
of  Barclay's  «  Argenis." 

Religious  Poetry,  both  Latin  and 
Polish. 

Various  Works,  both  in  Prose 
and  Verse. 

Poetry.  Translations  of  Luoan's 
"Pharsalia»Ac 

"  Adventures  of  Telemachus," 
in  verse.  Many  other  Produc- 
tions, in  prose  and  verse. 

Satires,  and  other  Works. 

Latin  Poetry,  etc. 

Celebrated  Poetess.  See  F&r. 
Quarterly,  vol.  xxv. 


Poetry* 

Polish  Legislation.  Organized 
the  public  schools. 

A  patriotic  encourager  of  litera- 
ture. 

Religious  and  Polemical  Writ- 
ings, Ac  See  For.  Quart. 
vol.  xxv. 

Bibliography  and  Literary  his- 
tory. 

The  "  Organ/'  an  heroic-comic 
Poem;  " Pygmalion,"  "Lyri- 
cal Drama/' Ac 

HiesorkeJ  Painter. 


Toil*  efPelisk  Ltontm*. 


DUD* 

1790 
1791* 
1793 

1796 

1796 

1796 
1801 

1801 
lfi02 
1807 
1808,  Aug. 

J808 

1808 
1809 
1810 

1812 

1812 

1812 
1812 

1813,  Feb.  8 

1817 
1818 

1819 


1820 

1820 

1822 

1823 

1825 
1826 

1826,  May  2 
1826 

1829 

1829,  Dee.  4 
1883 


Bohomolec,  Franciszek 

Zablocki,  Franciszek 
Stanislaus  Jug.    abdi-  \ 
cotes.  $ 

Kluk,  Krxysrtof 

( Narnssewicz,    Adam,    > 
\     Bishop  .         $ 

Minasowicz,  J.  Epif. 
Chodowiecki,  Dan.  Mic. 

Szyinanowski,  Jozef 

SKrasicki,     Ignatius,     ) 
*  Bishop  of  Wannia      J 

K'^i*»*"»"j  Dyonizius 
i 

c  Albertrandy,  Jan  ) 

I     Chrzciciel,  Bishop      > 

Dmochowski,  Francis 

Godebski,  Col. 
Biclawski,  Josef      . 
Drosdowski,  Jan.     . 

Kolontaj,  Hugo 

CTrembecki,     Stanis-     > 
l     law       .  .         J 

Rynlevski 
Brodzinski,  Andrej. 

Czacki,  Count  Tadeuss 

Kopcsynski,  Onufru 
Danhrowski 

iBoguslawski,     Con-     > 
stant  > 

Karpmski,  Franeissek 


Felinski,Aloizy 


Potocki,  Ct.  Stanislaw 

Molski,  Martin 

(  Czartoryiski,  Prince 
i     Adam  '     . 

Bohusz,  Xavier       , 
Stassyc,  Stanislaw    . 

Malezeski,  Antoni   • 

C  Ossolinski,    Ct.    Ten- 
I     czin 


Boguslawski,  Albeit 


iWoronicz,  Jan,Archbp. ; 
of  Warsaw        .   -     j 

Garcxynski,  Stefan. 


1729 


1766,  Nor.  20 

1718 
1726 


1748 
1734 
1760 
1781 


About  1789 


1737 

1765,  Aug.  8 
1735 

1761 

1741,  Not.  4 


1759 

1751 

1731,  Dee.  1 

1746,  Jan.  1 
1755 

1792 
1746 


1752 


1757 


Dramatist.    u  History  of  the  -Pa- 
lish Stage."  ' 
Comedies,  Pastoral  Poetry,  &c 


Natural  History,  Zoology,  tad 

Botany. 
Numerous  Literary  Works.  Poe- 
try, Satires,  &c.    See  Foreign 

Quart.,  vol.  xxv. 
Poetry. 

Celebrated  Engraver. 
Poetry.      «  Letters  on  Taste,* 

Translation  ofVoltaire's  «  Z*> 

dig.w 
The  «  Polish  Voltaire."    SeeFo- 

reign  Quarterly,  voL  zzt. 
Drama,     and     Lyric     Poetry. 

See   Foreign  Quarterly,   toL 

xxv. 

History  and  Antiquities. 

Translated  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Young's*  "Night  Thoughts," 
&c.  See  For.  Quarterly,  toL 
xxv. 

Patriotic  and  Martial  Poetry. 

Dramatic  writer. 

Comedy,  Poetry,  &e. 

History,  Politics,  fee.  His 
"History  of  My  Own  Times,4* 
and  some  works,  remain  un- 
published. 

Lyrical  and  Descriptive  Poetry, 
«  Zofiowka,"  fee. 

Poetry. 

Poetry.  | 

Jurisprudence,  &c  u  O  Prawmefc 
Polskich,"  «  O  Zydach." 

Philology,  Polish  Language,  *c 

Biography, "  Zycia  Slawnyeh  Po- 
laW,w  6te. 

Poetry,  Hymns,  Translations  of 
the  Psalms,  &c  See  Foreign 
Quarterly,  voL  xxv. 

Poetry  and  Drama.  His  tra- 
gedy, "  Barbara  Radsiwi- 
lowna,"  a  celebrated  produc- 
tion. 

Eloquence.  Biographical  Kl- 
oges,  translated  Winckel- 
maun. 

Lyric  Poetry.  Translation  of 
JEneid. 

Science  and  Literature.  Come- 
dies. 

History  and  Antiquities. 

Poetry,  Geology,  fee. 

Poetry.  "Marya,"  say  See 
Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  xxv. 

« Notices  of  Polish  Authors,* 
sic.  See  Foreign  Quarterly, 
vol.  xxv. 

Celebrated  Actor  and  Dramatic 
Writer,  "Dzieda  Dramatye- 
zne,"  9*vols.  Warsaw,  1830. 
See  Foreign  Quarterly,  voL 
xxv. 

"Kazania  czyli  Naukiw  (Ser- 
mons), "Sybffla,"  and  other 
Poems,  Prose  Works.  %m 
Foreign  Quarterly,  vei.  xxv. 


tS*3. 

TV**  of 

DQDi 

1834,  Dec  20 

Mochnacki,  Maurice 

1836,  June  17 

(  Czartoryiska,  Princess  J 
I     Isabella             ,         $ 

1835 

Bandtke,  Sam. 

1836 

Brodzinski,  Casiuir 

1886. 

Bernatowicz 

1838 

Osainski,  Louis 

1841 

(  Niemcewiez,  Julian, 
I     Urtm     . 

• 

Efcjmdecki,  Jan 

1804 


1743 


1767 


<38S 


History  and  Criticism.  «  O  Li- 
teraturze  Polskiey,M  fcc  As 
a  critic,  a  supporter  of  Roman- 
ticiam. 

A  magnificent  work  on  "  Gar- 
dens." See  Foreign  Quarterly, 
vol.  xxv. 

History,  &c.  «  Dxie je  Naredn 
Polskiego." 

Celebrated  Poet  and  Prate- 
writer.  "Zbior  Piam  Pro- 
zowych,"  or  Literary  and  Cri- 
tical Miscellanies,  &c.  See 
Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  xxv. 

Distinguished  Novelist.  Bfis"Po- 
jata"  esteemed  a  standard  au- 
thority for  language. 

Drama  and  Criticism. 

"  Spiewy  Historyczne,"  very  po- 
pular; "Lezba  and  Sioraj" 
"  Jan  z  Teezyna,"  an  histori- 
cal romance;  Life  of  Sigis- 
mund  in.;  « Visit  to  Gen. 
Washington  ;»  Fables,  Drama 
tic  Pieces,  &c.  &c  See  Fo»  . 
reign  Quarterly,  vol.  xxv. 

Astronomy  and  Mathematics. 


LIVING  WRITERS,  fce. 


Bentkowslri,  Felix 

Bieloweki,  Augustin 
Chodzko,  Jac.  Leonord       r 
Chodzko,  Alexander 

Czaykowski,  Michal 

Fredro,    Count    Jan    Maximi- 
lian 

Fredro,  Count  Alexander  Holo- 
winski 

Goezcynski,  Seweryn 

Gorecki,  Antoni 

Grabowski,  Michal 
Jarocki       . 

„  Jtlowiclti,  Alexander 

Karanicki    .  • 

Khulli,  Wincenty 

Koxmian,  Kajetan 

Korzeniowaki 

Kraainaki,  Count  flSgiammrt 


1800,  Nov.  6. 


1804,  Dec  18 


"History  of  Polish  Literature,"  a  work 
chiefly  bibliographical. 

Poetry.  Translation  of  "Igort  Expedi- 
tion." 

Politics  and  History.  - 

Poetry,  Translations  from  Oriental  Poe- 
try, Ac. 

National  and  Romantic  Tales.  «  Ukrein- 
ki,»  "  Powiesci  Kozadrie/*  fcc 

Tragedies. 

Dramatic  Writer  of  talent  in  comedy. 
Has  translated  some  of  Shakspeare's 
pieces. 

Highly  esteemed  Poet.  See  Foreign  Quar., 
vol.  xx.  and  xxv. 

Poetry.  His  Fables  replete  with  sar- 
casm. 

"Songs  of  the  Ukraine,"  Novels,  ate 

Natural  History. 

His  "  Wspomnienia"  an  interesting 
piece  of  autobiography.  Has  edited 
and  published  many  Polish  works  at 
Paris. 

Tragedy. 

Comedies. 

"Polish  Georgics,"  Translation  of  Ho- 
race, &c. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  "Nieboska  KomedjV' 
(The  Undivine  Comedy),  fce. 


390 


T*bU*fPvktklAttr<dwr4. 


KratzewBki,  Josef 

stropinslri  • 

Lelewel,  Joachim 

Limde,  Bognmil 

Lakaszewiz 

Maeiejowski,  Watlaw  Alex. 

Massalski 
MiekiewiczyAdam 

Odyniec,  Anton  Edward     . 

Okraasewtki 
Otesscsyniki,  Antoni 
Padua,  Tomans     . 

Baexynski,  Count  Edwd. 

Scarbek,  Count  Frydcryk 

ffiemtenaki,  Lacyaa 

Slowacki,  Jnliofl 

Szydlowski 
Tanska,  Clementina 

TomaszewBki,  Boncza 

'Tymowski  . 

Wenzyk,  Franci&zek 

Wiszniewski,  Michal 
Woycicki     . 
Zaleskf,  Josef  Bohdan 


I786t 


1792 


1796 


Has  recently  obtained  great  popular- 
ity by  his  novels  and  works  of  fic- 
tion. 

Tragedy. 

History  and  Numismatology.  SeeForeig* 
Quarterly,  vol.  xxv. 

Lexicographer.  His  Polish  Diction- 
ary, in  6  vols.  4to.,  an  admirable 
work. 

"  History  of  the  Reformation,"  &c 

Jurisprudence,  Philosophy,  kc 

Noscls,  &c  "Pan  Podstoli,"  5  Toll. 
Paris,  1831. 

The  most  eminent  of  all  the  modern  Poets 
of  Poland.  See  For.  Quart.,  vol  xril 
and  xxv. 

Translations  from  Scott,  Byron,  tsd 
Moore. 

Painter  and  Engraver. 

National  Poetry. 

Writings  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Ate    "Hit 

toire  de  PArt  Moderne."— Nmnismato- 

logy,  ate.  . 

Popular  and  clever  Novelist,  and  writer  of 

Sketches. 
Lyric  Poetry  andNorel-writing. 
Poetry.     «  Kordjan,"  «  Anhelli,M  « BaU 

ladyna,"  Jtc. 
Poetry. 
Tales 
"  Jagellonide,"   Historic   Poem,  oa  the 

union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
Poetry. 
Two  celebrated  Tragedies, «  Glinski,,,  ** 

«  Boleslaus." 
«  Historya  Literatnrey  Polskiej. 
National  Ballad  Poetry. 
Unrivalled  as  a  Lyric  Poet. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  PASQUIER'S  RECEP- 
TION AT  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

Paris,  10th  December,  1842. 

It  is  now  ten  months  since  the  Chancellor 
Pasquier  succeeded  to  the  academical  chair  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Frayssinous, 
titulary  bishop  of  Hermopolis.  We  heard  yes- 
terday the  discourse  brought  forth  after  this 
lengthened  preparation,  as  well  as  Monsieur 
Mignet's  reply ;  and  if  in  the  empty  phrase  and 
wearisome  diction  of  the  first,  we  railed  to  dis- 
cover one  excuse  for  the  election  which  excited 
such  general  wonder  and  indignation  at  the 
time,  we  may  admit  that  we  admired  in  the  last 
the  elegance  of  style,  the  adroitness  of  praise, 
the  delicacy  of  touch,  with  which,  while  pre- 
senting to  the  assembly's  notice  the  claims  ac- 
knowledged in  this  new  brother,  he  leaned  too 
heavily  on  none,  lest  he  should  find  them,  though 
less  brilliant,  fragile  as  the  down  on  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  and  inadvertently  wipe  them  away. 

Our  readers  probably  recollect  the  echo  of 
French  surprise  (for  it  was  loud  and  continued) 
when  the  choice  of  this  grave  body,  instituted 
by  Richelieu  "  to  cleanse  the  French  tongue  of 
any  soil  it  may  contract  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  or  the  crowd  of  the  palace,  or  the  im- 
purities of  chicanery,  or  the  had  customs  of  ig- 
norant courtiers,"  fell  on  the  Chancellor  Pas- 
quier, who  is  neither  statesman  nor  scholar,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  stood  with 
his  books  by  his  side,  with  acknowledged  merit, 
with  dignity  uncompromised,  without  intrigue, 
and  without  success.  Pasquier,  who  has  pro- 
duced nothing,  though  he  promises  memoirs,  of 
whose  matter  and  manner  we  have  every  right 
to  augur  ill,  taking  his  reception  speech  for 
specimen,  concealed  his  nullity  beneath  his 
chancellor's  robe;  and  the  Academy,  while  it 
flung  its  doors  so  wide  to  pay  this  injudicious 
homage  to  the-powers  that  be,  has  perhaps  per- 
mitted the  public  to  cast  too  close  and  scrutin- 
izing- a  glance  on  some  of  the  occupants  of  those 
seats  which  others  fill  so  worthily.  Faintly 
applauded  only  when  he  himself  did  homage  to 
the  venerable  and  accomplished  author  of  the 
Genius  of  Christianity,  Monsieur  Pasquier's 
speech  aroused  few  sympathies,  though  itself 
expressing  many,  more  or  less  warm,  with  the 
governments  he  has  served  in  turn,  and  to  which 
he  has  sworn  the  oath  grown  common  to  him  as 
*  vol.  xxx»  37 


a  bow  through  his  cameleon  life*  Notwithstand- 
ing the  encouraging  looks  of  Monsieur  de  Ba 
rsmte,  who  sat  by  his  side,  receiving  from  his 
hand  each  heavy  page  as  its  tale  was  told,  and 
classing  it  for  its  long  sleep,  the  chancellor 
seemed  to  feel  his  position  irksome,  as  he  must 
have  known  it  to  be  strange.  He  might  find 
unpleasant  the  task  imposed  by  custom,  as  he 
drew  the  straight  undeviating  line  which  had 
marked  his  predecessor's  career,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  meanderings  of  his  own.  The  cold- 
ness of  most  members,  and  the  sleep  of  some, 
proved  the  little  interest  awakened :  the  nod  of 
Chateaubriand  was  protecting  rather  than  grate' 
ful:  the  very  care  with  which  Mignet  trod 
showed  that  he  shunned  a  precipice :  and  when 
the  admiration  of  the  assembly  greeted  a  dis- 
course so  unlike  his  own,  the  new  member  grew 
absorbed  by  degrees  till  he  sat  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  applauded  orator. 

The  speech  of  Monsieur  Mignet  is  subject  to 
no  severer  criticism  than  this:  that,  seeking  to 
justify  the  choice  of  the  Academy,  he  was  more 
ingenious  than  convincing;.  "After  the  just 
preference  given  to  men  of  letters"  he  said, 
"  where  could  the  Academy  better  bear  her  suf- 
frages than  to  those  great  bodies  animated  by 
the  breath  of  public  fife  ?  It  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  these  political  bodies  that  the  Academy 
has  sought  you.  Her  choice  was  not  merely  ad* 
dressed  to  the  illustrious  friend  of  letters,  but 
mostly  to  the  orator,  who,  during  fifteen  years, 
has  contributed  to  the  glory  of  two  tribunes,  and 
whose  able  speech  combated  in  1815  those  ex- 
aggerations of  the  law  ready  to  consecrate  and 
extend  the  excesses  of  party.  These,  sir,  form 
your  title  to  the  seat  you  fill,  and  are  the  reasons 
of  our  choice."  Now,  the  alleged  just  prefer- 
ence to  men  of  letters  has  not  been  accorded $ 
and,  moreover,  Monsieur  Pasquier  is  no  states- 
man, though  Mignet  was  so  careful  to  remind 
us  that,  as  such,  an  ancient  custom  authorized 
the  Academy  to  receive  him  among  her  mem- 
bers. To  dub  the  statesman  was  more  easy  than 
to  create  the  author.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mignet,  that  Pasquier's  name  was  wanting  in 
their  ranks,  because  that  of  his  ancestor  is  a  I* 
ready  among  them,  in  a  place  of  merit;  and  all 
that  his  descendant  has  proved  is,  that  genius 
and  lofty  conduct  are  by  no  means  hereditary. 
„  As  to  the  events  of  the  chancellor's  past  life, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  stroke  or  two  to 
the  vary  faint  outline  given  in  these  reception 
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speeches.  He  was  born  in  1766,  the  same  year,  1 
we  think,  in  which  Lally  Tollendal  went  ragged 
to  the  scaffold:  we  believe  through  his  fathers 
care.  Before  '89  he  was  a  member  of  the  Paris 
parliament;  under  the  empire  he  obtained  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  and 
might  have  remained  there  un promoted,  but 
that  on  the  cashiering  of  Dubois,  after  the  fire 
at  the  Hotel  Schwa rtzenberg,  Baron  Pasquier 
was  proposed  by  his  friends  to  the  emperor, 
then  desirous  to  gather  round  him  names  of  note 
in  the  old  parliaments.  So  he  became  Prefet  of 
Police,  and  as  such  allowed  himself  to  be  arrest- 
ed in  his  own  hotel,  and  imprisoned  in  La 
Force,  by  the  General  Mallet.  In  1814,  Napo- 
leon having  denied  him  a  coveted  place,  he  in- 
dited two  angry  letters.  During  the  hundred 
days  he  strove  to  conciliate  in  vain.  He  was 
three  times  minister  during  the  restoration: 
when  his  only  firmness  of  purpose  was  shown  in 
the  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  which 
Monsieur  Mignet  so  eloquently  and  delicately 
alluded.  He  was  created  a  peer  by  the  elder 
branch,  and  named  president  of  the  chamher  of 
peers  after  the  revolution :  famous  then  for  the 
silent  prudence  with  which  he  had  held  aloof, 
till  the  loaves  and  fishes  trembling  in  the  balance 
weighed  down  one  scale.  He  was  chancellor  in 
1837.  Above  all,  and  through  all,  be  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  courtier.  These  are  the  merits 
of  ^Monsieur  Pasquier,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
Academy's  choice.  Alfred  de  Vigny  is  only  a 
poet,  a  novelist,  a  philosophical  writer. 

In  Monsieur  Mignel's  retrospect  of  the  life  of 
the  Abbe"  Frayssinous,  no  longer  cramped  by  his 
subject,  he  enlisted  ail  sympathies.  So  did  he 
also  when  he  recalled  the  noble  life  and  last 
moments  of  Cuvier.  In  a  funeral  discourse  pro- 
nounced over  the  latter,  rests  Monsieur  Pas- 
quier's  least  disputed  claim  to  literature.  We 
agree  with  Monsieur  Mignet  where  he  disagrees 
with  Monsieur  Pasquier,  and  deplores  that  Cu- 
vier should  have  given  to  state  affairs,  where  he 


was  not  indispensable,a  time  which,  consecrat- 
ed to  science,  where  he  could  not  be  replaced, 
would  have  bestowed  on  the  world  some  im- 
mortal works  the  more.  In  such  topics  as  these, 
in  short ;  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans;  in  a  criticism  of  the  theologians  of 
Louis  XIV. 's  time ;  in  allusion  to  Chateaubriand, 
and  denunciation  of  de  Maistre ;  Monsieur  Mig- 
net seemed  to  seek  relief  from  the  dryness  of  the 
task  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  an  advantage  likely 
to  accrue  to  a  literary  body  by  the  incorporation 
of  political  incapacities.  The  honours  it  offers 
talent  become  thenceforth  worthless ;  the  just- 
ice it  asserts  is  a  mockery ;  the  very  spirit  of 
such  a  society,  when  patched  with  political  in- 
fluence, may  come  to  be  suddenly  changed. 
There  is  no  need  of  '  remplissage '  (for  this  word 
was  used)  as  long  as  men  are  designated  by 
their  country  to  fill  the  places  left  empty;  and 
even  supposing  Monsieur  de  Vigny  in  possession 
of  that  which  must  be  his  inevitably,  France  is 
not  so  poor  that  coming  vacancies  may  not  be 
more  worthily  filled  than  by  men  whose  chief 
studies  have  turned  to  the  repetition  of  like  oaths 
to  many  masters,  to  the  pronouncing  villanous 
sentences  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  or  well- 
turned  compliments  on  the  new  year's  day. 
Among  the  vices  of  the  French  press,  we  must 
not  forget  their  virtues,  and  papers  of  all  opi- 
nions have  avenged  the  cause  or  literature  thus 
offended.  We  might  swell  our  observations  to 
a  volume  by  quoting  but  a  sentence  from  each 
of  the  journals  which  have  made  Pasquier's 
chair  no  bed  of  roses.  "We  will  cite  only  one. 
"  A  medal,"  says  this  writer,  "  is  about  to  be 
struck  in  commemoration.  On  one  side  will  be 
a  woman,  young,  robust,  and  beautiful,  repre- 
senting the  Academy  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the 
motto  '  Mulier  formosa  superae ;'  on  the  reverse 
of  the  coin  merely  the  head  of  Monsieur  Pas- 
quier, with  the  words, '  Desinit  in  piscem.' n 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


BELGIUM.  The  collection  bequeathed  by  the  unfortunate 

Oh  the  banks  of  the  Maas,  between  Ruremond )  Admiral  Dumont  d'Urville  to  the  Museum  at 


and  Kessel,  a  fisherman  recently  discovered 
some  remains  of  an  antediluvian  animal  of 
enormous  size.  The  bones  already  found  con- 
sist of  portions  of  the  spine  and  the  shoulder- 
blade,  which  are  eighteen  kilogrammes  in 
weight.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
remainder  of  the  skeleton  will  be  discovered. 

M.  Scharges,  of  Brussels,  has  recently  become 
possessed  of  a  most  valuable  bibliographical 
"treasure.  Amidst  a  heap  of  old  books,  which  he 
purchased  from  a  priest  at  St.  Froud,  he  disco- 
vered the  sixth  copy  of  the  first  Bible  printed  at 
Maiutz.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Louis 
XVIII.  gave  the  sum  of  20,000  francs  for 
M-Carty's  copy  in  1816.  ./ 

i  DENMARK. 

A  Copenhagen  journal  (Ttie  Fadrel)  an- 
Bounces  the  death  of  the  musical  composer 
Weyse,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Weyse  was  a  native  of  Alt  on  a,  but  settling  at 
an  earl v  period  of  life  in  Denmark,  his  compo- 
sitions became  marked  with  a  stamp  of  Danish 
character  and  feeling,  which  in  some  degree 
intercepted  the  wide  continental  popularity  to 
which  their  merits  would  otherwise  have  enti- 
tled them.  He  was  very  celebrated  as  a  dra- 
matic and  lvric  composer.  His  sacred  writings 
too  are  justly  admired. 

The  pope  has  presented  several  church  orna- 
ments, consisting  of  a  chalice,  a  holy  pyx,  and 
a  paintiug  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  to  the 
Catholic  church  of  Copenhagen. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Thiers  has  lately  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  History  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  as  well  as  those  of  the  Tuileries  have 
been  freely  opened  to  his  examination.  He  has 
also  been  furnished  with  a  number  of  unpub- 
lished documents  by  the  family  of  the  late  Baron 
Fain.  The  Baron  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
events  of  1812-13  and  14. 

The  artesian  well  at  Grenoble  continues  to 
eject  a  torrent  of  pare  tepid  water  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wooden  Belvidere  constructed  above 
its  orifice.  With  the  view  of  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  thrown  up  within  a  given 
interval,  some  successful  experiments  have  been 
made  by  M.  Louis  Mulot.  Twenty-eight  seconds 
now  afford  sufficient  time  for  pouring  into  a 
large  bucket,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  1,800 
litres  of  water.  This  magnificent  spring  is 
described  as  at  present  a  perfect  torrent. 


Caen,  has  just  reached  its  destination.  Several 
rare  and  curious  objects  were  found  to  be  injured 
by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 
packed,  and  great  care  and  skill  would*  be  re- 
quired to  restore  them.  The  arms,  articles  of 
furniture,  and  manufactured  stuffs  were  exceed- 
ingly curious,  Not  the  least  remarkable  object 
in  the  collection  is  the  jewel-case  of  a  lady  of 
Oceania.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cover  much  resembling  a  jelly- 
mould.  This  casket  contains  a  girdle,  brace- 
lets, and  necklace  formed  of  human  teeth,  toge- 
ther with  various  other  trinkets  made  in  the 
islands  of  Vavitoo  and  Tonga. 

In  its  sitting,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  member  in  the  room  of  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde.  The  choice  fell  on  his 
son,  Count.  Leon  de  Laborde,  the  author  of  seve- 
ral works  on  the  East,  and  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Bible. 

On  the  front  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  d'Ava- 
lasse,  at  Rouen,  a  marble  tablet  has  been  fixed 
up,  with  the  following  inscription  in  letters  of 
gold: — "In  this  house  was  born,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1791,  Theodore  Gericault,  the  painter  of 
the  Wreck  of  the  Medusa." 

Colonel  La^orsse,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
relics  of  Napoleon's  army,  died  on  the  11th  of 
November,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  In  early  life  Lagorsse  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  pursuits,  and  was  destined  to  fill  a  pro- 
fessorship ;  but  he  entered  the  army  during  the 
revolutionary  wars.  Napoleon  sent  him  on  s> 
mission  to  the  pope,  and  the  friendship  which 
his  Holiness  conceived  for  the  Colonel  materi- 
ally facilitated  the  negotiation  of  the  Concordate. 
During  the  last ,  twenty-five  years  Colonel  La- 
gorsse has  employed  his  leisure  in  those  scien- 
tific studies  for  which  he  manifested  a  decided 
predilection  in  early  life.  At  the  time  of  his . 
death  he  was  mayor  of  Gironville  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne. 

Baron  Pasquier,  who  is  75  years  of  age,  is 
now  the  Patriarch  of  the  French  Academy.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  heretofore  the  oldest  member, 
is  73  years  of  age. 

In  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  Arago  made  some  observations  on 
the  comet  of  1842,  and  on  the  falling  stars 
which  failed  to  make  their  appearance  last 
November.  He  availed  himself  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  remark  on  an  Aurora  Boreal  is 
which  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  Paris  on  the 
24th  of  November,  and  which  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  scientific  persons.    The 
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officers  of  the  Paris  Observatory  were,  however, '     Edward  Bendemann,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
on  the  watch.    This  was  fortunate ;  for  the  ap-  guished  among  the  young  artists  of  Germany, 


Eearance  of  this  unexplained  and  still  inexplica- 
le  phenomenon  becomes  peculiarly  important 
when  it  occurs  at  a  time  at  which  it  may  coin- 
,  cide  with  the  periodical  crisis  of  the  meteors. 
It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  what  are  the  laws 
which  govern  this  approximation,  or  even  if 
such  approximation  really  exists ;  but  circum- 
stances tend  to  prove  that  the  Aurora  Borealis 
belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, or  is  dependant  on  various  matters 
which  occupy  space  in  the  celestial  regions. 
Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  Aurora 
Borealis  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  falling  stars.  In  either  case  they 
may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  celestial  matter, 
which  sometimes  come  to  visit  our  distant 
planet. 

GERMANY. 

Dr.  Knie well,  of  Dantzic,  who  had  been  long 
absent  on  a  journey  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  England,  returned  home  in  November 
last,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  shortly  pub- 
lish an  account  of  the  observations  he  made  in 
the  course  of  his  travels.  The  attention  of  Dr. 
Kniewell  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  religious 
subjects,  and  in  a  German  paper,  called  the 
Kirchen  Zeitung  (Church  Gazette),  it  is  stated, 
that,  in  his  communications  with  his  friends,  he 
speaks  highly  of  the  progress  of  Protestantism 
and  the  slate  of  Evangelical  religion #io  Switzer- 
land and  even  in  France,  but  of  that  of  England 
lie  speaks  less  favourably.  He  is  reported  to 
dread  the  success  of  Puseyism.  On  that  subject 
he  is  stated  to  be  quite  an  alarmist.  He  intends 
to  enter  into  very  extensive  details  on  the  vari- 
ous sects  in  England,  and  as  the  views  of  a 
pious,  sincere,  and  learned  foreigner,  his  remarks 
wiJl  no  doubt  have  great  interest 

It  is  now  positively  decided  that  G6the's 
house  at  Saxe- Weimar,  together  with  the  noble 
collection  of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  science 
contained  in  it,  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  as  a  national  monument. 
This  gratifying  arrangement  is  chiefly  due  toj 
4he  exertions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom  J 
the  restoration  of  Gothe's  house,  for  this  pur- 
pose, has  always  been  an  object  of  particular 
interest.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  the  heirs  and  trustees  of  Gothe 
for  the  purchase  of  the  house  add  collections. 

Professor  Gesenius,  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
died  on  the  23d  of  October,  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness.  Gesenius  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished attainments,  and  a  favourite  lecturer  at 
the  university.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Halle  Allgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  and 
the  writer  of  many  admirable  critical  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  that  publication  since 
the  year  162a 

The  German  journals  mention  an  interesting 
discovery  recently  made  in  Bohemia,  of  a  chest 
containing  documents  of  great  historical  import- 
ance relating  to  Wallenstein.  The  papers  con- 
sist of  autograph  letters  of  the  celebrated  Gene- 
ral, and  other  documents  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  some  events  of  Wallenstein's  life 
lutherto  enveloped  in  soma  degree  of  obscurity. 


was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  disabled  from 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  by  an  incurable  weakness 
of  sight,  likely  to  end  in  blindness.  He  had 
consulted  a  multitude  of  medical  men,  without 
deriving  the  least  benefit  from  their  advice,  and 
was  meditating  a  retreat  from  Jthe  world,  when, 
lately,  as  he  was  returning  from  Italy,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  celebrated  oculist,  Dr. 
Jager,  of  Vienna.  Jager,  it  seems,  immediately 
declared  the  affection  of  Bendemann  to  be  a 
hypochondria  of  the  eyes,  for  which  the  best 
cure  would  be  to  resume  gradually  but  immedi- 
ately, and  without  the  least  fear,  his  former 
avocation.  The  Prussian  State  Gazette  says 
that  Bendemann  has  followed  the  counsel,  and 
has  already  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from 
it ;  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  of 
his  entire  recovery.  Bendemann,  now  in  his 
31st  year,  established  his  popularity  in  Germany, 
about  ten  years  ago,  by  his  celebrated  picture 
"The  Mourning  Israelites."    The  idea  of  this 

f)icture,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  city  of  Co- 
ogne,  is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  137th 
Psalm: — "  By  the  river  of  Babylon  there  we  sat 
down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion."  The  picture  has  been  more  than  once 
engraved,  among  others,  by  Ruschweyh,  and  in 
Count  Raczynski's  "  Histoire  de  l'Art  moderne 
en  Allemagne."  When  this  picture  appeared 
at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1832,  it  at  once  esta- 
blished the  author's  reputation.  His  "Two 
Maidens  at  the  Well'*  appeared  next  year.  His 
third  great  picture,  at  present  the  property  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  was  "The  Prophet  J  ere* 
mi  as  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem."  It  was  criti- 
cised at  Berlin  by  some,  but  at  Paris,  where  it 
appeared  in  the  Exhibition  of  1837,  it  was 
hailed  with  undivided  and  enthusiastic  applause. ' 
The  "  Jeremias"  and  the  "  Mourning  Jews"  are 
the  pictures  on  which  Bendemann's  reputation 
chiefly  rests,  but  his  "  Harvest"  and  similar  pic- 
tures, of  a  lyric-idylical  style,  are  evidently  his 
own  favourites,  and  will  perhaps  by  posterity  be 
valued  beyond  his  historical  pieces. 

In  Austria  the  proportion  which  the  manufae* 
turing  population  bears  to  the  agricultural  is  as 
9,  in  Prussia  18,  in  France  36,  in  England  45  to 
100.  The  population  of  the  towns  in  Prussia  is 
to  that  residing  in  villages  and  on  the  lands  in 
the  proportion  of  27  to  100,  in  Austria  23,  in 
France  33,  in  England  50.  The  machine  power 
in  England  is  equal  to  that  of  2,500,000  horses 
or  13,000,000  men.  Machine  power  in  Germany, 
inclusive  of  the  numerous  steam-packets,  is  said 
not  to  exceed  that  of  100,100  horses.  Accord- 
ing to  official  tables  the  number  of  manufacto- 
ries in  Russia  amounts  to  614,  employing 
39,820  workmen,  together  with  19,638  opera- 
tives in  auxiliary  branches  of  trade.  Of  3000 
master  operatives  300  are  foreigners.  The  value 
of  the  productive  industry  of  Russia  in  1840 
amounted  to  22,250,000  silver  rubles,  or 
3,708,334/.,  of  which  more  than  3,000,000*. 
sterling  were  sold. 

The  opening  of  the  Walhalla,  an  event  which 
for  some  time,  previously  had  excited  a  consider- 
able share  of  public  interest  in  all  parts  of  Get- 
many,  took  pi**  on  tha  18th  of  October  laat. 
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The  idea  of  a  grand  national  temple,  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  all  celebrated  Germans,  male 
and  female,  was  first  conceived  by  the  present 
King  of  Bavaria  in  the  year  1806.    His  Majesty 

ithen  Crown  Prince)  was  in  Berlin,  where  he 
tad  the  opportunity  of  consulting  several  distin- 
guished men,  especially  Johannes  Miiller,  on 
the  magnificent  plan  which  he  had  in  view  for 
the  WaTballa.  Before  leaving  Berlin,  the  Prince 
commissioned  several  eminent '  sculptors  of  that 
capital  to  execute  for  him  several  marble  busts 
of  celebrated  Germans,  which  he  proposed  to 

?lace  in  the  new  Temple  of  Fame.  In  1814  the 
rince  invited  architects  to  furnish  plans  for  the 
Walhalla,  none  of  which,  however,  met  with 
bis  approval.  In  1816  he  commissioned  Leo 
▼on  Kleaze  to  prepare  new  designs,  and  in  1821, 
that  whiph  has  recently  been  so  happily  exe- 
cuted, was  made  choice  of.  Several  sites  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  temple  were  successively 
proposed  and  rejected,  and  at  length,  in  1822,  it 
was  resolved,  at  the  suggestion  of  Von  Klenze, 
to  erect  the  Walhalla  on  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands — viz.,  near  the  Danube,  on  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ratisbon,  the  capital  of  the  AgUolfin- 
gians,  the  first  dukes  of  Bavaria.  As  soon  as 
the  plan  was  determined  on,  materials  for  the 
preliminary  labours  were  obtained  from  the 
marble  quarries  of  Untersberg,  near  Saltzburgh. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  18th  of  October, 
1830,  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  King's 
presence,  on  which  occasion  the  minister,  Von 
Schenk,  delivered  a  speech,  which  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  The  Walhalla  is  situated 
at  Donantstauf,  not  far  from  Ratisbon,  on  a  hill 
called  the  Branberg,  about  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Danube.  The  edifice  rests  on  cyclo- 
pean  substructures  of  colossal  magnitude.  Six 
flights  of  marble  steps  lead  from  the  temple  to 
the  terraces,  over  which  it  rises.  These  terraces 
command  a  view  of  inconceivable  grandeur. 
From  the  north-west  a  road  winds  through  a 
grove  of  oak  trees  to  the  Walhalla.  To  the 
west  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Stauf 
(supposed  to  be  upwards  of  eight  centuries  old}, 
and  to  the  north  are  the  woody  hills  whicn 
stretch  away  to  the  Bohemian  forests.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  spared  no  efforts  to  impart  the 
utmost  splendour  and  impessiveness  to  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Walhalla  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber last  •  The  Court  of  Bavaria,  together  with 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia, 
proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  and  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  royal  cortege  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  terraces  above  which  the 
monument  rises.  The  King  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  and  ascended  the  steps,  conducting  the 
Princess  William  of  Prussia;  next  followed 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  conducting  Queen 
Theresa ;  the  Prince  Royal,  leading  his  consort; 
Prince  Leopold,  with  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Hesse ;  and  Prince  Charles,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Wurtemberg.  At  the  moment  when 
the  royal  cortege  ascended  to  the  second  terrace, 
a  band  of  instrumental  performers  and  a  choir  of 
singers  performed  a  Hymn  of  the  Bards,  com- 
posed by  Huntz.  When  the  King  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  edifice,  the  president  of  the  gov- 
ernment, Von  Zirheim,  delivered  an  address,  in 


which  he  set  forth  the  national  importance  of 
the  great  work  which  had  been  conceived  and 
executed  by  King  Ludwig.  "  The  Walhalla," 
said  the  speaker  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
"will  be  the  palladium  of  modern  Germany, 
and  the  name  of  its  Royal  Founder  will,  to  the 
remotest  ages,  hold  a  place  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  German  hearts,  and  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  happiness  of  their  country."  To  this 
address  the  King  replied  in  a  very  impressive 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  "  May  " 
the  Walhalla  serve  to  develope  and  consolidate 
German  nationality.  May  all  Germans,  to 
whatsoever  race  they  belong,  feel  that  thev  have 
one  common  country,  a  country  of  which  they 
may  be  proud,  and  may  each  individual  labour, 
according  to  his  faculties,  to  promote  her  glory." 


NECROLOGY. 

Wiebbuko. — Although  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel,  architecture  has  sus- 
tained some  loss  by  that  of  the  Chevalier  Karl 
Friedrich  von  Wiebeking,  who  died  at  Munich, 
on  the  29th  of  last  May,  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
leaving  two  sons— the  elder  fifty-one  years  old, 
the  other  only  eleven  months,  and  a  widow  only 
twenty-two.  Wiebeking  was  bora  at  Wolhin 
in  Pomerania,  and  first  of  all  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  topographical  surveys  of  various  Ger- 
man states;  to  which  studies  he  afterwards 
added  those  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
both  military  and  hydraulic ;  and  this  last  form- 
ed the  subject  of  the  first,  publication,  which  ha 
followed  up  by  his  great  work  '  Wasser  Bauk- 
unst,'  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  produced.  The  reputation  he  acquir- 
ed by  it  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Bavaria  in 
1805,  where  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
and  inspector  of  roads  and  canals ;  which  office 
he  held  until  1817,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pen- 
sion. Instead  of  giving  himself  up  to  inactivity, 
on  being  thus  released  from  professional  duties, 
he  undertook  another  very  extensive  work,  viz., 
his  *  Theoretisch-practische  Burgerliche  Ban* 
kunde,'  4  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas  of  plates.  This 
is  certainly  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  con- 
tribution to  architectural  study,  on  account  of 
the  'mass  of  historical  information  contained  in 
it,  of  the  number  of  examples  (modern  as  well 
as  ancient)  given  in  the  plates,  and  not  least  of 
all  on  account  of  the  historical  tables  of  build- 
ings and  architects,  which,  though  not  so  com- 
plete as  they  might  be  rendered,  are  so  exceed* 
ragly  useful  for  reference,  that  they  deserve  to 
be  published  separately.  Were  that  done,  they 
might  be  extended  and  improved  both  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  and  by  incorporating 
with  them  much  that  might  be  borrowed  from 
the  text  of  the  work  itself.  Besides  the  above, 
Wiebeking  published  various  other  works  rela- 
tive to  arcnitecture  and  engineering;  and  one  of 
the  very  last,  if  not  the  last  of  all  (Analyse  Des* 
criptive,  Historique,  et  Raisonnee  des  Monument 
de  l'Antiquite' ;  des  Edifices  le  plus  remarkahles 
du  Moyen  Age,  fee'  1840),  was  dedicated  to 
Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

TuDosv—Of  those  who  hare  gone  off  the 
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stage  of  life  within  the  two  or  three  last  years, 
not  a  few  have  been  veterans  in  art  and  lit  era- 
individuals  who,    if    for  nothing  else, 


tare; 

would  have  been  remarkable  as  instances  of 
longevity.  A  bertolli,  the  Italian  architect, 
reached  his  ninety-ninth  year,  with  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties;  Antolini,  another  Italian 
architect,  died  at  the  end  of  last  year,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six;  Admiral  Shishkov,  a  man  of 
some  note  in  Russian  literature,  at  that  of 
eighty-seven  (April  9,  1841);  Danneker,  the 
celebrated  German  sculptor,  at  eighty-three; 
Madame  Lebrun,  a  female  artist,  eminent  in 
portrait-painting,  at  eighty-seven;  Cherubini, 
the  celebrated  composer,  at  eighty-one;  and 
Professor  Heeren,  and  the  Chevalier  W  iebeking, 
both  at  the  same  age;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  veteran  German  poet,  Christopher 
August  Tiedge,  who  died  last  year  at  Dresden, 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year  :  no  very  extraordinary 
age  as  a  mere  instance  of  longevity,  but  extra- 
ordinary as  being  free  not  only  from  infirmities, 
but  all  indications  of  senility.  Even  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  did  not  appear,  it  is  said,  to 
be  more  than  just  turned  of  sixty  ;  and  the  very 
week  before  he  died  he  was  at  a  birthday  party. 
If  in  this  respect  Tiedge  may  be  considered  an 
exception  from  the  general  lot  of  humanity,  he 
was  in  other  respects  not  less  favoured  by  for- 
tune :  being  raised  to  affluence,  and  the  etrjoy- 
meit  of  "  letteced  ease,"  by  an  event  that  might 
be  called  romantic,  were  it  not  that  there  was  as 
little  of  the  romantic  as  of  the  every-day  course 


the  loss  of  a  companion:  'for  the  benefactress 
remained  present  in  the  benefits  she  continued 
to  confer.  Her  house  and  establishment  were 
kept  up  as  before,  for  Tiedge's  use  during  his 
life,  without  the  slightest  change  of  any  kind. 

The  annals  of  literature  may  furnish  instan- 
ces of  greater  worldly  success,  and  of  more 
prosperity,  but  it  is  difficult  to  meet  in  them 
with  an  example  of  a  happier  .fate  than  was 
that  of  Tiedge :  since  his  cup  was  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  sweets  of  life,  with  as  little  alloy 
of  bitterness  as  can  be  conceived.  But  what,  it 
will  be  asked,  was  Tiedge  the  poet?  for  his 
name  is  not  so  familiar  in  this  country  as  to  ren- 
der such  question  improbable,  or  an  answer  to 
it  unnecessary.  We  cannot  in  this  place  dis- 
criminate his  literary  character;  but  he  was 
certainly  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers ;  and  al- 
though the  very  nature  of  the  themes  he  treated 
excluded  him  from  general  popularity,  his  repu- 
tation remains  upon  a  much  firmer  basis  than 
that  of  many  of  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
whose  names,  once  so  bright,  are  now  dimmed 
and  lustreless.  Tiedge  will  hold  an  honourable 
place  among  the  classics  of  the  literature,  hon- 
ourable to  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
writer.  Since  his  death  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published  in  ten  volumes, 
and  also  '  Tiedge's  Leben,  und  poetischer  Nach- 
lass:  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  K.  Falkenstein,'  in 
four  others.  A  very  high  compliment  has,  too, 
been  paid  to  his  memory  by  giving  his  name  to 
an  institution  lately  founded  at  Dresden,  under 


of  things  in  it.    We  allude  to  his  domestication  the  title  of  Tiedge  Verein,  for  the  purpose  of 


— than  which  we  know  of  no  more  suitable 
term  we  can  make  use  of— with  Madame  von 
der  Becke.  Contrary  as  it  was  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  society,  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
nection to  offend  public  opinion,  or  to  give  the 
least  handle  to  any  sinister  interpretations.  Both 
parties  were  persons  of  firm  religious  principles, 
and  besides  being  a  year  or  two  older  than  the 
poet,  the  lady  was  almost  a  constant  invalid. 
The  idea  of  any  impropriety  in  the  connection 
between  Tiedge  and  his  Eliza,  would  be  as  ridi- 
culous as  any  notion  of  the  kind  with  regard  to 
that  between  Cowper  and  his  Mary. 

If,  however,  there  is  so  far  a  striking  paral- 
lelism between  the  bard  of  *  Urania'  and  him 
of  the  'Task,'  and  also  in  the  religious  tendency 
of  the  poets,  there  are,  too,  many  points  of  dis- 
similarity between  them ;  for  while  the  English 
poet  was  visited  by  the  most  distressing  mental 
affliction,  the  German  one  enjoyed,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of  life,  exempt 
from  those  penalties  which  generally  attend 
protracted  existence.  The  religions  Cowper 
was  a  shy  recluse;  the  religious  Tiedge  was 
partial  to  social  and  literary  intercourse.  A 
post-chaise  jaunt  into  Sussex,  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
was  to  poor  Cowper  a  formidaWe  undertakings 
to  wbich  he  had  to  nerve  himself;  Tiedge,  on 
the  contrary,  travelled  with  his  Eliza  for  several 

J  ears  through  various  parts  of  Germany  and 
taly;  and  on  their  return  Madame  von  der 
Recke  published  her  journal '  Tagebuch,  fee.'  of 
their  tour  through  the  last-mentioned  country. 
The  death  of  Madame  von  der  Recke,  in  1633, 
made  no  other  change  in  Tiedge's  circumstan- 
ces and  way  of  living,  than  that  occasioned  by 


assisting  respectable  literary  characters  in  their 
old  age. 

ITALY. 
Accounts  from  Palermo  mention  that  the 
work  on  which  A  man  has  been  so  long  and  so 
laboriously  occupied — "  A  Fragment  (periodo)  of 
Sicilian  History" — has  been  prohibited.  Indeed, 
some  months  ago,  the  few  remaining  copies  were 
not  to  be  purchased  at  quadruple  their  original 
price.  According  to  some  accounts  Amari  is 
placed  in  confinement,  and  according  to  others 
he  has  effected  his  escape.  The  censors  have 
been  dismissed  from  their  situations,  and  those 
literary  publications  which  gave  extracts  from 
the  work,  or  even  noticed  it,  have  been  suspend- 
ed. These  rigorous  measures  are  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  the  materials  for  the  book,  and 
especially  the  documents  contained  in  it,  were 
obtained  from  the  archives,  for  access  to  which 
royal  permission  is  indispensably  necessary.  The 
work,  too,  before  it  was  printed,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  revision  of  a  double  censorship. 

NORWAY. 
Prison  discipline  is  a  subject  which  at  present 
occupies  a  considerable  share  of  public  atten- 
tion m  this  country.  The  king  has  lately  given 
his  sanction  to  the  new  penal  code,  which  will 
shortly  be  printed,  and  the  Diet  has  voted  the 
funds  necessary  for  constructing  a  penitentiary, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  calculated  to  contain 
238  inmates.  As  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
establishment  will  be  completed  before  the  year 
1845,  no  particular  code  of  penal  or  domestic 
regulations  will  be  drawn  up  for  the  establish- 
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meat  before  that  time,  when  opportunity  will 
hare  been  afforded  for  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain.  A  Frankfort  publication  (The  Regis- 
ler  of  Prison  Legislation)  remarks  on  the  pro- 
jected Norway  penitentiary :  '*  The  adoption  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  of  incarceration  for  a 
community  in  which  the  rural  population  is  so 
numerically  predominating  as  in  Norway,  clearly 
shows  how  little  importance  the  Diet  attaches 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  consider  the  plan  of 
solitary  confinement  at  applicable  only  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns." 

PRUSSIA. 
Scientific  Travels*  About  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1840,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
adopted  measures  for  enabling  Professor  Lepsius, 
of  Berlin,  to  prosecute  with  effect  his  intended 
voyage  to  the  Nile,  and  his  exploring  journeys 
in  Egypt,  Arabia  Perm,  Nubia,  &c.  This  ex- 
pedition has  for  its  object  the  extension  of  scien- 
tific and  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  the  profes- 
sor is  to  be  accompanied,  at  his  Prussian  Majes- 
ty's expense,  by  an  eminent  architect  and  able 
modeller,  and  several  artists  to  supply  correct 
representations  of  all  interesting  objects.  The 
publication  of  the  work,  which  will  be  the  result 
of  the  learned  professor  and  his  assistants,  will 
throw  a  new  and  important  light  on  the  early 
history  and  civilisation  of  mankind.  In  a  me- 
morial, lately  published  on  this  subject  at  Berlin, 
it  is  asserted  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Egyptian  monuments  have  been 
either  entirely  unnoticed  or  imperfectly  described 
by  travellers.  Professor  Lepsius  is  to  pay  great 
attention  to  hieroglyphics  and  all  kinds  of  inscrip- 
tions. In  this  portion  of  his  labours,  he  will  of 
course  derive  advantage  from  what  has  already 
been  done  bv  Champollion,  and  the  recent 
French  and  Tuscan  expeditions.  Besides  trans- 
mitting geographic  and  ethnographic  illustra- 
tions to  the  Berlin  Academy,  he  will  enrich  the 
Prussian  museum  with  numerous  valuable  casts. 
He  will  endeavour  to  collect  from  the  monu- 
ments, and  cast  in  gypsum  an  iconography  of  the 
Pharaohs,  from  the  earliest  monuments  he  can 
find  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra. 
His  Prussian  Majesty  has  ordered  11,000  rix- 
dollars  to  be  issued  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  which 
will  be  supplied  with  additional  funds  in  its 
progress.  It  will,  it  is  expected,  occupy  three 
years.  Professor  Lepsius  left  Berlin  on  the  13th 
of  July  for  London,  to  make  preparations  for  the 
expedition.  He  embarked  at  Southampton  in 
the  Oriental  steamer.  The  other  gentlemen 
embarked  at  Trieste.  The  travellers  all  met  at 
Alexandria  in  September,  and  were  presented  to 
the  pasha.  We  extract  from  the  German  pa- 
pers of  the  first  week  of  December  the  following 
letter,  which  gives  the  latest  accounts  yet  receiv- 
ed of  the  expedition.  "  Cairo,  Oct.  21st.— The 
scientific  expedition  which  his  Majesty  jheKing 
of  Prussia  has  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Ltepsius,  made  an  excursion  on  the  15th  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Ghize  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
their  illustrious  patron.  The  Prussian  eagle 
was  planted  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyra- 
mid.   The  r*rty>  to  which  many  consuls  and 


other  European  gentlemen  were  invited,  drank 
his  Majesty's  health  amidst  loud  and  joyous 
cheers.  The  evening  was  fine,  and  the  company 
returned  from  their  excursion  by  moonlight. 
The  expedition  is  very  soon  to  proceed  to  Upper 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  go  bv  land,  the 
rest  are  to  embark'  in  boats  on  the  Nile." 

The  celebrated  Cornelius  has  lately  been 
busily  engaged  on  some  works  for  the  King  of 
Prussia.  His  large  oil-painting  of  "  Christ  with 
the  Elders"  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  attack 
of  bad  eyes,  and  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave 
from  his  Majesty  to  delay  its  completion.  Since 
then,  however,  ne  had  been  proceeding  with  his 
much  admired  "  Shield  of  Faith,"  which  was  or- 
dered by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Cornelius  is 
now  preparing  to  execute  another  work,  also  by 
command  of  the  King.  It  is  of  such  extent  and 
magnitude  that  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
employ  him  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

A  German  journal  contains  the  following  para- 
graph, under  tjie  head  of  Cornelius  on  English 
Art :  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  some  time  ago  request- 
ed Cornelius  to  answer  the  inquiry,  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Fresco  paintings  intended  for 
the  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
could  be  executed  by  English  artists?  Cornelius 
answered  this  question  in  the  negative.  It  may 
therefore  be  expected  that  the  English  govern- 
ment will  either  send  English  artists  to  Germany, 
to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  Fresco  paint- 
ing, or  German  artists  will  be  invited  to  London, 
to  execute  the  paintings  there.  At  Berlin,  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  naturally  felt  respecting 
the  decision  of  the  English  government  on  this 
subject.  Cornelius  is  certainly  entitled  to 
credit  [!]  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he 
answered  Sir  Robert  Peel's  inquiry,  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  national  reeling  of  the 
English." 

The  State  Gazette  frequently  publishes  rery 
elaborate  statements  relative  to  the  statistics  of 
Prussia.'  From  a  recent  article,  which  ran 
through  three  numbers  of  that  paper  (August  11, 
12,  and  13),  we  will  here  place  a  few  extracts 
before  our  readers. 

In  1841,  in  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  4} 

There  were  bora  .      ..       •  t  591,505  children 
The  deaths  amounted  to      .    415,256. 
The  manages,  during  tfce  year,  136,188. 

Children  still-bora  are  included  among  the 
births  as  well  as  the  deaths.    - 

The  Prussian  state  was  established  in  its  pre-  - 
sent  extent  in  1816,  since  when  it  has  been  en- 
larged only  by  the  acquisition  of  the  small 
principality  of  Lichtenberg,  purchased  in  1834. 

Since  1816,  the  births  And  deaths  in  Prussia 
hare  been  as  follows : . 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of  Births. 

1816 

448,052 

287,101  " 

160,951 

1817 

454,609 

307,035  * 

147,574 

1818 

463,852 

313,983  " 

149,869 

1819 

492,799 

334,483" 

158,316 

1820 

484,398 

296,909 

187,489 

1821 

504,161 

287,273 

216,588 

1822 

502,962 

814,524  ' 

188,438 

1828 

498,686 
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1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Total 

26  ys. 


505,338 
523,653 
525,653 
490,675 
499,507 
495,483 
497,241 
490,562 
M81.973 
537,474 
556,642 
533,215 
550,622 
557,893 
566,400 
574,974 
587,275 
591,905 
of- 


318,520 
327,354 
355,132 
365,585 
372,880 
388,255 
390,702 
362,665 
421,128 
413,894 
424,013 
380,943 
375,588 
438,603 
393,990 
430,098 
418,624 
415,256 


186,818 
19639 
170,491 
125,090 
126,627 
107,228 
106,539 
27,897 
60,845 
123,580 
132,629 
152,272 
175,034 
119,290 
173,410 
144,876 
168,651 
176,249 


13,415,574  9,552,737   3,862,837 


According  to  a  census  taken  every  third  year, 
the  progressive  increase  oi  the  population  of 
Prussia  lias  been  the  following : 

At  the  end  of 
1816  there  were  10,349,031  inhabitants  in  Prussia 


1819 

«< 

10,981,934 

1822 

u 

11,664,133 

1825 

it 

12,256,725 

1828 

it 

12,726,110 

1831 

a 

13,038,960 

1834 

it 

13,509,927 

1837 

tt 

14,098,125 

1840 

it 

14,928,501 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  foregoing 
tables,  it  would  appear  that  a  considerable  im- 
migration into  Prussia  must  have  taken  place, 
the  population  having  increased  more  rapidly 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of  births. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  more  recent  years  the 
census  has  been  taken  with  greater  accuracy 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
marriages  contracted  within  the  same  period. 


1816 

117,448 

1817 

112,305 

1818 

111,484 

1819 

111,084 

1820 

109,625 

1821 

106,000 

1822 

106,160 

1823 

102,247 

1824 

107472 

1825 

112,171 

1826 

111,999 

1827 

106,270 

1828 

104,788 

1829 

108,627 

1830 

110,534 

1831 

98,673 

1832 

127,217 

1833 

130,540 

1834 

129,818 

1835 

123,953 

1836 

125,391 

1837 

128,022 

1838 

123,644 

1830 

138,676 

1840 
1841 


132,281 
136,188 


Total  3,022,647 

At  the  commencement  of  1817  there  were  tiring 

in  Prussia  1,828,813  married  couples. 

Thence  to  1840  there 
were  2,767,991  marriages. 

Had  there  been  no 

death 3  and  divor- 
ces in  the  mean 

time,  there  would 

have  been  at  the 

end  of  1840 
According    to   the 

census,  however, 

there  were  only      2,474,177 

The  marriages  dis- 
solved by  death 
or  divorce  in 
those  twenty-four 
ears  must  have 


4,596,804  married  coupler 


2,122,627 

The  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  amounted  to* 

83,388 


In  1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822. 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1631 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


33,629 
31,142 
34,125 
33,875 
35,570 
36,288 
35,325 
55,159 
36,933 
36,913 
33,402 
32,259 
31,937 
33,260 
35,106 
32,258 
37,551 
40,750 
37,999 
38,162 
39,501 
39,774 
39,919 
40.948 
43,129 


Total  937,302 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  has  in- 
creased, but  not  in  proportion  with  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate 
amounts  to  little  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  births.  On  an  average  10,000 
marriages  in  Prussia  yield  41,282  births. 

RUSSIA. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  introduce)!  at 
St  Petersburg  in  the  manufacture  of  i) laminating 
ffas,  by  which  the  hitherto  complicated  and 
dangerous  process  is  rendered  simple  and  safe. 
It  is  stated,  that  by  *t*j»  of  thia  mi  froctW 
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gms  may  be  extracted  from  stone,  coal,  tar,  oil, 
tallow,  and  all  kinds  of  fat  and  oily  substances, 
and  that  its  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  about  one  half.  The  expense  of  the 
necessary  apparatus,  on  a  large  scale,  is  very 
trifling,  no  steam  engine  being  required  in  the 
preparation  of  the  gas,  neither  i»  it  necessary  to 
compress  it  This  new  process  yields  in  one 
half  hour  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  old  plan  in  six  hours  and  a  half, 
and  the  labour  of  one  man  will  go  as  far  as  that 
of  forty  did  before.  For  the  purification  of  the 
gas  nothing  is  requisite  but  a  small  quantity  of 
chalk.  The  announcement  of  this  important 
discovery  is  made  in  the  Northern  Bee,  but  the 
details  of  the  process  are  not  fully  entered  into. 

The  Russian  government  has  recently  announ- 
ced the  list  of  foreign  journals  which  will  be 
permitted  to  circulate  m  various  parts  of  the 
empire  during  the  year  1843.  The  list  for  St. 
Petersburg  contains  seventy  German  journals, 
fifty-one  French,  and  twenty-one  English.  The 
list  for  Wilna  is  more  extensive.  It  contains  in 
all  192  journals,  of  which  104  are  German,  sixty- 
nine  French,  and  nineteen  English.  The  num- 
ber of  periodical  publications  printed  in  the 
Russian  capital  is  augmenting  every  year.  Fifty- 
four  are  already  announced  for  1843:  of  these 
four  are  French,  three  German,  two  English  and 
one  Polish. 

The  Countess  florfopeAm.— Russia  has  ac- 
quired a  clever  and  graceful  poetess  in  this  lady, 


who  has  given  proof  of  very  superior  talent  in  a 
small  volume  of  poetical  pieces  published  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Though  none  of  them  are  of  very 
great  length,  and  manifest  no  power  therefore  in 
regard  to  sustained  effort,  they  display  imagina- 
tibn,  feeling,  and  originality  of  thought.  Some 
of  the  writer's  earlier  productions  might  have 
been  omitted  without  any  injury  to  the  col- 
lection. 

The  Count  V.  A.  Sollogub.  The  "  Olrmvki," 
or  "Fragments  and  Sketches  from  Every-day 
Life," — with  which  production  this  nobleman 
not  long  ago  made  his  literary  debut — have  ob- 
tained for  him  high  commendation  from  some  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  journals,  both  on  account  of 
the  talent  actually  displayed,  and  the  promise  it 
gives.  -"At  present," says  one  of  them,  "his 
pictures  are  shadowed  too  darkly;  he  shows 
himself  too  intolerant  of  the  vices  and  prejudices 
of  society ;  loo  rude  a  censor  of  it  Its  idols  are 
not  his  idols:  wealth,  youth,  beauty,  love, 
worldly  enterprise  and  success:  all  these  he  at 
present  regards,  or  affects  to  regard  with  an  in- 
difference which  a  closer  intimacy  with  the 
world  will  probably  cure  him  of.  In  the  mean 
time  let  him  cultivate  the  more  than  every-day 
power  which  he  possesses  of  describing  every- 
day things."  Should  this  be  something  moos 
than  a  mere  friendly  puff,  we  may  expect  to 
meet  the  Count  again,  and  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  him  more  fully. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Frok  October  to  December,  1842,  inclusive. 


THEOLOGY  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Brttschneider,  Dr  K  G,  Die  Unzulassigkeit  des  Sym- 
bolzwang  in  der  evangeliachen  Kirche.  8vo 
Leipzig    3s. 

Essai  sur  la  formation  da  dogme  catholique.  %  Vols 
8vo  Paris    16f. 

Fleck,  Dr  F  F,  Die  Vertheidigung  des  Christen- 
thums.  Mit  Hinblick  auf  Strauss,  &c.  8yo 
Leipzig  7s. 

Gorres,  J  v.,  Der  Dom  von  Koln  uad  das  Miineter 
von  Strasburg.    8vo  Regensburg  2s  6d. 

Harless,  DrTh.  C  A,  Lucubrationnm  Evangelia 
canonica  spectantium  pars  I°*  et  11*.  Fabula  de 
Mattbaeo  syro-chaldaice  conscripto.  De  composi- 
tione  evangelii,  quod  Matthaeo  tribuitur.  4to  Er- 
langae    2s. 

Histoire  universelle  de  l'eglise  catholique;  par 
Fabbe*  Rohrbacher.  Tomes  I  et  II  8vo  Paris 
12s. 

Hurter,  F,  Die  Befeindung  der  katkolischen  Kirche 
in  der  Schweiz  seit  dem  Jahre  1831.  (Part  1  to 
3  16s)  8vo  Schafihausen    6s. 

Justini,  S,  Philosophi  et  Martyris  Opera.    Recens. 

^  prolegomenis,  adnotatione  ac  versione  instruxit  in- 
dicesque  adjecit  Dr  J  C  T  Otto.  Praefatus  est  L 
F  O  Baumgarten-Cruaius.  Tom.  I   Jenae  10s  6d. 

Marheineke,  Dr  P,  Das  gottesdienstliche  Leben  des 
Christen.     2te  Abth.   8vo  Magdeburg    4s  6d. 

Martensen,  Dr  H,  Meister  Eckart.  Eine  theolo- 
gische  Studie.    8vo  Hamburg  3s.  6d. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera.  Text,  ex  edit,  prae- 
stantiss.  repetitum  recog.  annotat.  illustravit,  pro- 
leg,  et  ind.  addidit  Prof.  Dr  C  J  Hefele.  Edit. 
II,  Tubingen  7s. 

— idem  liber  versionem  Latinam  emend.    8vo 

9s    Chart.  Vel.  12s. 

Perrone,  J,  Praelectiones  theologicae,  quas  in  Col- 
legio  Romano  S  J  habebat.  Vol  VII  Tractatus 
de  indulgentiis,  de  extrema  unctione,  de  online  et 
de  matrimonio.   8vo    Lovanii    7s  6d. 

■  idem  liber,  editio  post  secundam  Romanam 

diligentins  emend,  et  novis  accessionibus  ad  ipso 
autore  locupletata.  Vol  IV  Tractatum  de  Deo  et 
SS  Trinitate.    8vo  Viennae  4s  6d. 

Schleiermacher,  Dr  F,  Predigten  uber  den  christli- 
chen  Hausstand.    3teAufl.  8vo  Berlin  4s  6d. 

Talmud  Babli  Babilonischer  Talmud.    Tractat  Be- 


rachoth  Segenspruche.  Hit  deutscher  Uebenet- 
zung  und  den  Commentarea  Rasehi  undTote- 
photh.  Yon  Dr  EM  Pinner.  Folio  Berlin  # 
Vellum  paper  21 10s. 
The  whole  will  be  completed  in  28  Volume*. 
Wiggers,  Kirchliche  Statistik.  Vol  I  8vo  Han- 
burg  6s. 

STATISTICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Des  colonies  fran^aises.  Abolition  immediate  de 
Fesclavage :  par  V.  Schcelcher.   8vo    Paris  7s. 

Dieterici,  DrCFW,  Statistische  Ueberskht  der 
wichtigsten  Gegenst&nde  des  Verkehrs  und  Ver- 
brauchs  im  Preussischen  Staate  und  im  Zottre- 
reine,  von  1837  bis  1839.  lste  Fortsetzung  Roy- 
al 8vo  Berlin   13s  6d. 

Documens  historiques,  ou  discours  de  M.  le  marquis 
de  Dreux-Breze ;  par  A  Delaforest.  2  Vols  Sfo 
Paris    18s. 

Finnlands  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft.  Eine  Samm- 
lung  politischer  Streitschrlften  von  J.  Hwasser, 
Pekka  Kuoharinen,  E  G  Geijer  und  OUi  Kekftli- 
inen.    8vo    Stockholm  10s. 

Histoire  des  traites  de  1815  et  de  leur  executkm, 
publiee  sur  les  documens  officiels  et  inedits;  par 
J  Cretineau-Joly.    8vo  Paris  8s  6d. 

Hofken,  G,Der  deutsche  Zollverein  in  seiner  Fort- 
bildung.  8vo  Stuttgart  15s. 

Nouveau  projet  du  traite  de  paix  perpetuelle ;  par 
PRMarcband.  8vo   Paris   7s  6d. 

Osiander,  H  F,  Enttauschung  des  PubUkums  uber 
die  Interessen  des  Handels,  der  Industrie  und  der 
Landwirthschaft.    8vo  Tubingen    4s. 

Stralenau-Ueckhovd,  Die  Preussische  Hegemonie  is 
Deutschland,  hervorgerufen  durch  die  Schriftes 
von  y.  Bulow-Cummerow  und  C  L  Heflrong.  8vo 
Leipzig    4s  6d. 

Tableau  alphabltique  des  marchandises  denon- 
mees  au  tarif  general  des  douanes  de  France. 
ParEugMeffire  4to   Marseille  12s 

Theorie  et  pratique  de  la  science  sociale,  ou  ex- 
pose des  principes  de  morale,  d'economie  publique 
et  de  politique.  Par  J  A  Rey  3  Vols  8vo  Gre- 
noble  15s. 

Veitedey,  J,  Die  Deutschen  und  Fransosen  nick 
dem  Geiste  ihrer  Sprachen  und  Spruchworter. 
8yo  Heidelberg  4s  6d. 
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Zens,  C,  Traditicmet  pOMMskmesqne  Wixenbur- 
genses.  Codices  duo  cam  supplementis.  Impen- 
sis  aocietatis  historicae  palaUnae.  4to  Spirae 
20s. 

LAW  AXD  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Basilicomm  libri  XL.     Post  Annib*  Fabroti  curas 

ope  Codd.  MSB  a  Cast.  Era.  Heimbachio  allisque 

collator,  integriores  cum  scholiis  edidit DrCGE 

Heimbach.  Tom.  Ill  Sect  3  7s-^-I  to  HI  4J 6s. 

Conn  de  droit  francais  sttivant  le  code  civil.    Par 

Durante*.  Tome  XXII  8to  Paris  10s  6VL 
Fontes  tres  juris  civilis  Romani  antiqui.  Legum 
XII  tabularum,  legis  Juliae  et  Papiae  Poppaeae 
et  edicti  perpetui  fragmenta.  In  usum  lectionum 
Academ.    8vo   Amstelod  4s  6d. 

Gaii  Institutionum  commentarii  quatuor,  ex  mem- 
branis  delecticiis  Veronensis  bibliothecae  capitula- 
ris  emit  I  F  L  Goeschen.  Aecedit  yeteris  iuris- 
consulti  de  iure  fisci  fragmentum  ex  aliis  eiusdem 
bibliothecae  membranis  transcriptum.  C  Lach- 
manus  ad  schedas  Goeschenii,  Hollwegii  Blumii 
recognovitGoescheniana  edit.  Ill  cum  tabulis.  8vo 
Berlin  9s. 

Homeyer,  Dr  C.  G,  Des  Sachsenspiegels  2r  Theil, 
nebst  den  der  verwandten  Rechtsbuchern.  lr  Bd, 
das  -Sachsische  Lehnrecht  und  der  Richtsteig 
Lehnrechts.  8vo  Berlin  13s  6d. 

Pitaval,  derneue,  eine  Sammlung  der  interessant. 
Criminalgeschichten.  Hrsg  v  Dr  Hitzig  u  Dr 
W  Hiring.    2Thl.    8vo    Leipzig    9s. 

Plainer,  Ed,  Quaestioiies  de  jure  criminum  Roma- 
no, praesertim  de  criminibus  extraordinariis.  8vo 
Marburg   12s. 

Schneider,  ECG,  Vollstandige  Lehre  vom  rechtli- 
chen  Beweise  in  burgerlichen  Rechtssachen  sus 
vernunilmassigen,  Grundbegriffen,  herausgeg.  v 
Hofrath  C  Hofmann.  8vo    Gies  7s  6d. 

SchQler,  H,  Die  Literarum  obligatiodes  alteren  ro- 
mischen  Rechts.  Nach  den  Rechtsqudlen  be- 
leuchtet,  &c.  8vo  Breslau  3s  6d. 

Temme,  I  D  H,  BeitrSge  rum  Preussischen  Stra- 
frechte.    8vo  Berlin  3s. 

Traite  de  faillites  et  banqueroutes ;  par  Augustin 
Charles  Renouard.    2  vols  in  8vo    Paris    15fr, 

Walter,  Ferd,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts  aller 
Christl.  Confessionen.    9e  Aufl.  8vo   Bonn  15s. 

Zacharia's  K  S,  Vierzig  Bucher  vom  Staate.  Umar- 
beitung  des  fruher  herausg.  Werkes.  6r  Bd 
(Regierungslehre  3r  Thl)  8vo  Heidelberg,  7s  6d. 

Zeitschrift  fur  geschichtliche  Rechtswissenschaft, 
heraufg.  von  F  C  v  Savigny.  Bnd  XI  Ht  II  8vo 
Berlin.    3s  6U. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Cieszkowski,  Dr  A,  Gott  und   Palingenesie.    Ir 

kritischer  Thl.  8vo  Berlin.    3s. 
Cours  de  Philosophic  positive ;  par  Aug.  Comte. 

Tome  VI  (dernier).    8vo.    Paris.     12s. 
George,  Dr  L,  Princip  und  Methode  der  Phileso- 

phie,  mit  Rucksicht  auf  Hegel  und  Schleiermacher. 

8vo.    Paris.     4s  6d. 
Ouhrauer,  Dr  G  E,  Quaestiones  criticae  ad  Leibnitii 

Opera  philosoph.  pertin.    8vo.  VratisL    2s. 
Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  B  de  Spinosa ; 

par  A  Saintes.    8vo.    Paris.    8s. 
Kant,  Philosophic  critique.    Trad.  p.  Jouflroy.  8vo 

Leipzig.    9s. 
Oeuvres  de  Descartes.    Nouvelle  edit.,  collationee 

sur  les  meilleurs  textes,  par  I  Simon.    12mo. 

Paris.     5s  6d. 
Oeuvres  philosophiques  de  Vanini,  trad,  pour  la 

premiere  fois  par  X  Romsslot.     Paris.     4s  6d. 


Schellmg,  F  W  J  v,  Brumo,  oder  das  gottlkhe  und 
naturliche  Princip  der  Dinge.  Ein  Gespr&ch  2te 
Aufl.  8vo.    Berlin.    5s  6d. 

Sommer,  Dr  F,  Hegels  PhUosophie,  widerlegt  aus 
dem  Standpunkte  des  Systems  selbst,  dem  anderer 
Philosophen,  und  dem  der  gesuuden  Vernunft. 
8vo.    Berlin.    2s  6&. 

Wendt,  Amadeus,  De  Philosophia  Cyrenaica.  4to. 
Gotting.    2s  6d. 

MEDICINE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY. 

Busch,  Dr  D  W  H  &  Dr  A  Moser,  Handbuch  der 

Geburtskunde  in  alpfcabe-tOrdnung.   12.  Liefer. 

8vo.    Berlin.     6s  6d.    The  3  vols.  17s  6d. 
De  l'agonie  et  de  la  mort  danstoutes  les  classes  de  la 

societe,  sous  le  rapport  humaaitaire,  physiologi- 

que  et  religieux;  par  HLauvergue.   2  vois.  8vo. 

Paris.     16s. 
Duflos,  Dr.  Ad.,  Die  Lehre  von  den  chemischen 

Arzneimitteln  und  Giften:  ihre  Eigenschaften, 

&c.    8vo.    Breslau.    6s. 
Eisenmann,  Dr,  Die  Krankheits-Familie  Typotis 

( Wechselkrankheiten),  Zurtth.     10a. 
Gaal,  M,  Dr  G  v,  Das  Nothigste  fiber  Auscultation 

und  Percussion  und  ihre  Anwendung  in  der  Me- 

dicin,  &c    8vo.     Wien.    3s. 
Hager,  Dr  M,  Die  Geschwulste,  2  Bde.  The  second 

volume,  containing  Blutgeschwulste.  8vo.  Wim. 

20s. 
Hoeven,  C  Pruys  van  der,  De  historia  medicinae, 

liber  singularis,  auditorum  in  usum  editus.    8vo. 

Ludg.  Batav.     6s. 
Kalian,  Dr  H  F  Die  Geburtslehre  von  Seiten  der 

Wissenchait  u.  Kunst  dargestellt.    2  vols  8vo. 

Franltfvrt.    28s  6d. 
Kramer,  Dr  W,  Die  Heilbarkeit  der  Taubheit.  Zur 

Beherzigung  fur  Ohrenkranke  und  deren  Aerate. 

8vo.    Berlin.    2s  6d. 
Liebig,  Dr  J,  Die  organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  An- 
wendung auf  Physiologic  und  Pathologic.    8vo. 

Brunswick.    9s. 
Lotze,  Dr  R  H,  Allgemeine  Pathologie  und  Thera- 

pie  als  mechanische  Naturwissenschaften.    8vo. 

Leipzig.     12s  6d. 
Skoda,  Dr  J,  Abhandlung  uber  Perkussion.    2te 

Aufl.  3vo.     Wien.    8s  6U 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  LITERARY  HISTORY,  PHILOLOGY. 

Bopp,  Franz,  Vergleiehende  Grammatik  des  Sans- 
krit, Zend,  Griechischen,  Lateinischen,  Altslaw- 
ischen,  Gothischen  und  Deutschen.  4te  Abthiel. 
4to.    Berlin.     13s  6d. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  das  alteste  Mahrchen  u.  Legen- 
denbuch  des  christlichen  Mittelalters,  von  Dr  J  G 
L  Grasse,  lste  u.  2te  Halfte.  8vo.  Dresden. 
Us6d. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  herausgeg.  von  A  Keller,  lr 
B.  Text,  royal  8vo.    Stuttgart.    7s  6d. 

Gerviuus,  G  G,  Geschichte  der  poetischen  National- 
Literatur  der  Deutschen.  3r  Thl.  VomEnde 
der  Reformation  bis  zu  Gottscheds  Zeiten.  2te 
Aufl.  8vo.    Leipzig.     12s  6d. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  Frau  Aventiure  klopft  an  Beneckes 
Thur.    HI  Aug.  1842.    4to.    Berlin.    2s. 

Jahrbuch,  bibliopolisches  und  bibliographisches. 
VI  Jahrg.  8vo.    Leip.     10s, 

Hartmann  von  A^e,  Lieder  und  Buchlein  und  der 
arme  Heinrich.  Herausgeg.  von  Moriz  HaupU 
8vo.    Leipzig.    4s  Gd. 

Hautz,  Prof.  J  F,  Jacobus  Micyllus  Argentoratens. 
Philologus  et  Poeta,  Heibelbergae  et  Rupertin^ 
Universitatis  olim  decus.    8vo.  Heidelberg.     ac 

Lexixue  ou  roman,  dictionnaire  de  la  langue  des  2** 
troubadours,  comparee  avec  les  autres  langues  de 
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JtD. 


FEurope  Inline  f  parM  Raynouacd.  Tone  IV 
8vo.  Paris.  18s. 
Schischkow,  Alex.,  Nachriehten  der  Russisehen  Aka- 
demie.  Aus  d.  Russ.  im  Auszuge  ubersetzt.  3 
Vols  royal  8vo.  Vols  2  and  3  containing  Unter- 
euchungen  tiker  die  Sprache.  St.  Petersburg. 
12s. 


HATUBAL     HISTOBT,   ASTKONOMT,     MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICAL   SCIENCES. 

Annnaire  da  Journal  des  mines  en  Rossie.    Annee 

1839.    8vo.    Paris.  7s. 
Beima,  Mns.  hist.  nat.  publ.    Conservator,   Elto 
Martini,  de  annulo  Saturni,  4to.    Lngd.    Bat  v. 
16s. 
Bronner,  J.  Ph.,  Die  teutschen  Schaumweine.    Fur 

teutsche  Weintrinker.    8vo.  Hcidlb.  2s  6d. 
DruckenmuUer,  Dr  N,  Die  Uebertragungsprincipien 
der  analytischen  Geometric  lrBand.  8vo.  Trier. 
10s. 
Germar,  E  F,  Fauna  Insectorum  Europae.  Fasc.  22 

8vo.  Halle.  6s. 
Histoire  naturelle  des  coleopte'res  de  France ;  par 
M.  E.   Mulsant.    Lamellicornes.    870.    Paris. 
20s.  coloured,  24s. 
Historie  naturelle  des  poissons;  par  M  le  baron 
Cuvier  et  par  M  A  Valenciennes.    Tome  XVI. 
4to.    Paris.     10s ;  coloured,  30s. 
Icones  piantarum  rariorum  horti   Regii   botanici 
Berolinensis,  herausgegeb.  v  Link,  Klotzsch  fe 
Otto.    2nd  year,  fasc.  2, 4to.    Berlin.    5s.    col- 
oured, 78.  6d. 
-  Littrow,  Dr  C  L  Edler  v,  Annalen  der  k  k  Stern- 

warteinWien.  21rThl.  4to.  Wien.  18s    % 
Methode  militaire  d'enseignement  primaire;    par 

Etinne  Roland.     8vo.     Paris.     5s. 
Ratzebarg,  Dr  J  T  C,  Forstnaturwissenchaftliche 
Reisen  durch  verschiedene  Gegenden  Deutsch- 
lands.    Im    Anhange    Gebirgsboden-Analysen  v 
Dr  F  Schulze.     12mo.    Berlin.     12s. 
Reichenbach,  Dr  H  G,  Der  deutsch  e  Botanniker, 
Vol  2,    1st  and  2nd  Division  Flora  Saxonica.  2 
Vols.     Dresden.    7s.    Vol  I  and  II  17g. 
Rossma?sler,  E  A,  Iconographie    der  Land-und 
Susswasser-Mollusken.      2  Bd.   V.    Heft   royal 
folio.    Dresden    4s  4d,  Coloured,  9s. 
Trautvetter,  E  C  a,  De  novo  systeraat  ebotanico  brev. 

notit.    8vo.  Mitau.  is. 

Visiani,  Dr  R  de  Flora  Dalmatica,  sive  enumcratio 

stirpium  vascularium  quas  hactenus  in  Dalmatia 

lectas  et  sdbi  observatas  descripsit,  digessit,  rario- 

•       rumque  iconibns  illustravit.  Vol  I.  4to.  Leipzig. 

20s,  coloured,  33s. 

Wallroth,  Dr  Fr  W,  Beitrage  zur  Botanik.    Eine 

Sammtang  Abhandlungen  uber  schwierige  Gew- 

achs-Gattungen  der  Flora  Teutschlands.     lr  Bd. 

IsHek.    8vo.    Leipzig.    4s. 

Walpers,  G  G,  Repertorium  botanices  systematicae. 

Tom.  1.  8vo.    Leipzig.    Fasc.  1  to  3,  5s  each* 

Weisbach,  J,  Untersuchungen  in  dem  Gebiete  der 

Mechanik  u.  Hydraulikauf  cigene  Beobachtungen 

u.  Versuche  gegrundet.    lste  Abtheil. — Versuche 

uber  den  Ausfluss  des  Wassers  dnrch  Shiebcr, 

Hahne,  Klappen  u  Venlilo.    4to.  Leipzig.  13s  6d. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AM)  CHRONOLOGY. 

Arndt,  E.  M.  Erinncrungen  aus  dem  ausseren  Leben. 

3te  verb.  Aufl.     12mo  Leipzig.  6s. 
Biographie  universelle  ancienne  et  moderne.  LXXI. 

Supplement.  (Le — Lie.)  8vo.    Paris.  10s. 
Geschichte  der  europaischen  Staaten.     Herausgeg. 


Histoire  de  pwiBBwt  de^N dibmbcw  j  par.  A«  Mo 

quet.  Tome  V.  8vo.  Ro«en  8e. 
Hiitoire  de  Fra  Hirrwrima  Saveearolai  par.  P  J 

Carle.  8vo.  Paris  8s. 
Leo,  Dr  H,  Lehrbuch  der  Universalgeachicbte,  zum 
Gebrauche  in  hoberen  Un^erietatiaBStalten,  Bd.  IV, 
Neuere  Geschichte.  2er  Theil.  8vo.  Halle.  15s. 
Limburg,  Brouwer,  Prof  Dr  P  van,  Histoire  de  la 

civilisation  morale  et  religieuse  des  Greet.  Tome 
VIU.  Groningen.  15s. 
Recherches  sur  l'histoire  de  France,  depuis  lea  terns 

merovingiens  jusqu*  a  nos  jours;  per  le  coofte 

Antonin  de  Ladeveze.  Rome  I  8vo  Paris  8s. 
Schilling,  Dr  G,  Das  musikalisch  Europe,  frunmhing 

yon  Lebens-Nachrichten  uber  jets  lebende  Ton- 

kunstler,fec  8vo  8s  6d. 
Tableaux  chronologiques  d'histore  universelle ;  per 

Leclerc  nine  et  Leclerc  jeune ;  1  pertie.  Hiff  flirt 

ancienne.  Fol  Paris  8s. 


GEOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

Humboldt,  A  v,  G  Ehrenberg  und  G  Rose,  Reise 
nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai  und  dem  Easpischen 
Meere.  Mineralogisch-geognost  Then  u.  his- 
torischer  Bericht  der  Reise.  8vo  Berlin  20s. 

Jahre,  sechs,  in  Griechenland,  Bilder  und  Eriebniste 
aus  Griechenland's  Gegenwart.  Mitgetheijt  von 
H  v  P.  Nebst  statistische  Uebersicht  von  Griech- 
enland, fee.  12mo  Grimma  6s. 

Kohl,  J  G,  Hundert  Tage  auf  Reisen  in  den  oster- 
reichischen  Staaten.  4  Thle — Reise  in  Bd'hmen — 
Reise  von  Linz  nach  Wien — Reise  in  Ungarn  2 
Abtheil.  Pesth  und  die  mittlere  Donau — Das 
Banat,  die  Pusten  and  der  plattensee  8vo  Dresden 
112s. 

Monatsberichte  uber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Gesell- 
schaft  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin  3r  Jahrg  Redig  v 
Dr  W  Mahlman  8vo  Berlin  7s  6d. 

Trois  ans  de  promenade  en  Europe  et  en  Asie ;  par 
Stanislas  Bellanger  2  Vols  8vo  Paris  18s. 

Voyage  pittoresque  en  Espagne,  en  Portugal  et  sur 
la  cote  d'Airique,  de  Tanger  k  Tetouan ;  par  M 
I  Taylor.   Livr  26  4to  Paris  12s. 

CLASSICAL    PHILOLOGY    AND    LTTERATUBE,  ORIEN- 
TAL LANGUAGES,    MYTHOLOGY. 

Abu  Zakariya  Tahya  El-Nawavi,  the  biographical 
Dictionary  of  illustrious  men,  chiefly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Islamism.  Now  first  edited  from  the 
collation  of  two  MSS  at  Gottingen  and  Leiden,  by 
Prof  etc  Dr  F  Wustenfeld.  Part  I  Royal  8vo. 
Gotting  7s. 

Antisthenis  Fragmcnta.  Nunc  primum  collegit  et 
edidit  Aug  Guil  Winckelmann  8vo  Zurich  2s  6d. 

Curtius,  Dr  Georg,  De  nominum  Graecorum  fonna- 
tione  lin^uarum  cognatarum  ratione  habita  4to 
Berol  3s. 

Fragmenta  Oratorum  Romanorum,  ab  Appio  inde 
Caeco  et  M  Porcio  Catone  u*que  ad  Q  AureHum 
Symmachum.  Colleg  et  illust  H  Meyer  Edit  n  et 
emende  8vo.  Turici  13s  6d. 

Hacker,  Dr  A,  Commentntionum  Callimachearom 
capita  duo  8vo.  Groning  6*. 

Halm.  C  F,  Lectiones  Stobenses.  In  n  Partes  4to 
Heidelberg  3s. 

Keil,  C,  Analecta  epigraph ica  et  onomatologica.  8*0 
Lipsiae  10s. 

Memoires  et  dissertations  sur  les  antiquite*  nation- 
ales  et  etrangeres ;  publies  par  la  societc  royale 
des  antiquaires  de  France.  Nouv  serie.  Tome  VI 
8vo  Paris  9s. 

Mayer,  Dr  F  A,  Einleitung  in  die  alte  rdmische 

Numismatik  12tno  Zurich  4s  6d. 
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List  of  New  Works. 


Menoiree  de  la  societe  des  antiquaires  de  Nonnandic 
2  serie  2  Vols  1840  et  1841  4to  Paris  18s. 

Musei  Lugduno-Batavi  Inscriptiones  Grsecss  et 
Latins.  Edidit  L  J  F  Janssen,  Accedunt  Tabulae 

'     XXXIII  4to  Lugd  Bat  21  5s. 

Naeht,  Tausend  und  Eine,  Arabisch.  Nach  einer 
Handschrift  axis  Tunis  herausgeg.  vom  Prof  Br 
Max  Habicht,  nach  seinem  Tode  fortgesetzt  vom 
Prof  M  H  L  Fleischer.  9r  Band  8vo  Breslan  10s 
The  first  8  volumes  41.  Two  more  volumes  will 
complete  the  work,  when  the  price  will  be  raised 
one  half. 

Niebuhr.  B  G,  Griechische  Heroengeschicnten,  an 
seinen  Sohn  erz&hlt  8vo  Hamburg  Is  6d. 

Nonii  Marcelli  Peripatetici  Tuburticensis  de  com- 
pendiosa  doctrina  per  litteras  ad  filium  et  Fabii 
Planciadis  Fulgentii  expositio  sermonum  anti- 
quorum.  Ad  £dem  veterum  codicum  ediderunt  et 
apparatum  criticum  indicesque  adjecerunt  Fr  Dor 
Gerlach  et  Car  Lud  Roth.  Royal  8vo.  Basil  15s. 

Nork,  F,  Die  Gotter  Syriens.  Mit  Rucksichtnahme 
auf  die  neuesten  Forschungen  im  Gebiete  der 
biblischen  Arch&ologie.  8vo  Stuttgart  4s  6d. 

Sextns  Empiricus  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bek- 
keri  8vo.  Berol  20s. 

Wattenbach,  Dr  G  De  quadringentorum  Athenis 
factione  8vo  Berolini  2s. 

Wenrich,  Prof  J  G,  De  auctorum  graecorum  ver- 
sionibus  et  commentariis  syriacis,  arabicis,  arme- 
niacis,  persicisque  commentatio,  praemio  ornata. 
8voLipsi&B  12s. 

Wilde,  A  de,  Nederduitsch-Maleisch  en  Soendasch 
Woordenboek.  Benevens  twee  stnkken  tot 
oefening  in  het  Soendasch.  Uitgeg  d  T  Roorda 
Royal  8vo.  Amsterdam  12s. 

BELLES  LETTRE8. 

Bacherer,  Dr  G,  Cartons  eines  deutschen  Publizisten 
12mo  Darmstadt  6s. 

Encyclopedic  des  gens  du  monde.  Tome  XVII 1 
partie  8vo  Paris  6s. 

Etudes  populaires.  Pierre  Giroux  le  Pariaien ;  par 
A  Ricard.  4  Vols  12mo  Paris  14s. 

Freiligrath,  Karl  Immerman.  Blatter  der  Eriane- 
rung  an  ihn.  8vo  Stuttg  7s. 

Gutzkow,  K,  Briefe  aus  Paris  2  Thle  12mo  Leip- 
zig 15s. 

Hahn-Hahn,  Grafin  Ida,  Erinnerungen  aus  und  an 
Frankreich.  2  Bde  8vo  Berlin  13s  6d. 
-Sigismund  Forster  12mo  Berlin  8s. 


-Grafin  Faustine  8vo  Berlin  9s. 


Halm,   Fr,  Imelda  Lambertazzi.   Trauerspiel  8vo 

Wien  4s  6d. 
Klingers,  F  M,  Sammtliche  Werke  in  zwolf  B&nden. 

Vols  1,  2,  3,  4, 8,  &  11  12mo.  Stuttgart  10s  6d. 
Le  Capitaiue  Arena ;    par  A  Dumas  2  Vols  8vo 

Paris  18s. 
La  Societe*  parisien,  esquisses  de  moeurs ;  par  un 

jeune  provincial  8vo  Paris.  8s. 
Les  Mystores  de  Paris,  par  Eug.  Sue  1  serie  8vo 

Paris  8s. 
Mosen,  J,  Theater  8vo  Stuttgart  9s  (containing) 

Kaiser  Otto  III.-— Cola  Rienzi,  der  letzte  Vol- 

kstribun  der  Romer. — Die  Br&ute  von  Florenz. — 

Wendelin  und  Helene. 
Niebuhr's,  B  G,  Nachgelassene  Schriften  nichtphi- 

lologischen  Inhalts.  (Herausgeg  v  M  Niebuhr.) 

8vo  Hamburg  13s  6d. 
Oeuvres  de  George  Sand  Nouv  edit.  Tome  IV  Leone 

Leoni :  le  Secretaire  inlime  12mo  Paris  4s. 
Paula  Monti,  ou  l'hotel  Lambert,  histoire  contem- 

poraine :  par  Eug  Sue  Tome  I  8vo  Paris  8s. 
Spindler,  C,  Der  Vogelhandler  von  Imst.    4  Vols 

8vo    Stuttgart    31s  6d. 


Therese  Dunoyer  par  Eugene  Sue.  2  Volt  8*© 
Paris  18s.  x 

Tieck's,  Ludwig,  Gesaxnmelte  NoreDen.  4  Vols 
12mo  Breslan.  15s :  (containing)  Des  Lebens 
Ueberfluss.  DerDichter  u  sein  Freund.— Lieb- 
eswerben.  Waldeinsamkeit. — Die  Vogelscheuche, 
Ptsland2. 

Volkslieder,  Schlesische,  mit  Melodien.  Aus  dem 
Munde  des  Volks  gesammelt  u.  herausgeg.  von 
Hoflman  von  Fallersleben  und  Ernst  Richter. 
Liefer.     1—3  royal  8  vo    Liepzig    2s  6d.  each. 

Welp,  PetersburgerSkizzen.  3  Thle.  8vo  Leip- 
xig    2s. 


FINE  ABTS,  AECHTTECTUEE,  MUSIC. 

Boisseree,  Sulpiz,  Denkmale  der  Baukunst  von  l\xP 
bis  zum  13ten  Jahrhundert  am  Nieder-Rhein* 
lte  u  2te  Liefer    Fol.  Munchen    10s  6d. 

Geschichte  und  Beschreibung  des  Doms  von 

Koln.    2te  Ausg.  Imp.  4  to  12s. 

Chefs  d'eeuvre  de  peinture  des  musees  d'ltalie,  de 
Flandre  de  Hollande,  de  France  et  d'Angleterre; 
recueil  de  gravures.    8vo    Paris    18s. 

Fabbiche  le,  e  i  Disegni  di  Andrea  Palladio  e  le 
terme.  Nuova  edizione  sulla  vicentinese  di  Ber- 
totti  Scamozzi  fornita  di  note  del  Caval.  Celest. 
Foppiani  Fasc.  1  folio.    Genoa    6s. 

Jahrbrucher,  Muncher,  far  bildende  Kunst.  Her- 
ausgeg. v  Prof.  Dr  R.  Margraff.  Mit  artist  Beila- 
gen,  Abbildungen  von  Original-Kunstwexjcen  im 
Umriss  u  Erlanterungstafeln.  lr  Jahrg.  Royal 
8vo    Leipzig    10s. 

Kiesewetter,  R  G  Die  Musig  der  Araber,  mit  Vor- 
wort  von  Frhr.  v  Hammer-Purgstall.  Leipzig 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Karl  Inmemann.  Blatter  der 
Erpnnervng  an  ihm.  (Leaves  in  Memory 
oq  Karl  Immermann).  Edited  by  Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath.  Stuttgart:  Kralbe. 
1842. 

2.  Munchhatum^  tine  Qetchichte  in  Arabts- 
ken.  (Munchhausen,  a  tale  in  Arabesque). 
Von  Karl  Immrexann.  Dusseldorf: 
Schaub.     1841. 

Merlin,  eime  Myth*  (a  My  thus).  Von 
Karl  Imksrmann.  Duaseldorf :  Scbaub. 
1832. 

Tab  recent  death  of  Immermann  seems  to 
have  raised  him  to  an  importance  in  Germany 
which  he  did  not  enjoy  during  his  lifetime ; 
and  if  his  productions  were  at  one  period  less 
noticed  than  they  deserved  trf  be,  they  are 
now,  if  the  little  book  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  an  index  of  national  feeling,  likely  to 
be  considerably  overrated.  Under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  poet  Freiligrath,  a  number 
of  enthusiastic  admirers  have  contributed  each 
his  mite  towards  the  immortalization  of  their 
favourite  author;  and  scrap*  illustrative  of 
Karl  Immermann  are  collected  with  the  care 
and  earnestness  which  distinguish  the  col- 
lectors of  materials  towards  the  life  of  Gothe 
or  of  Schiller.  One  tells  us  what  Immermann 
did  at  Weimar:  Freiligrath  himself  furnishes 
a  few  letters  which  he  received  from  the  de-" 
ceased ;  and  two  critical  gentlemen,  MM. 
Bftnkel  and  Schucking,  give  us  a  couple  of 
critiques  on  the  '  Merlin,'  which,  they  inform 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  that 
ever  was  penned ;  and  hint  pretty  broadly, 
that  although,  from  the  time  of  its  publication 
in  1832,  it  created  no  great  sensation,  it 
ought  by  rights  to  throw  *  Faust'  into  the 
shade. 

tol.  xxxi.  1 


We  fear-our  readers  may  not  all  of  them 
be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  much 
about  Karl  Immermann:  this  great  genius, 
who  in  1832  wrote  a  mythical  drama,  com- 
prising omnes  rtsy  tt  quadam  alia:  a  perfect 
system  of  theology,  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
exact  state  of  modern  man,  a  demolition  of 
Hegel  $  and  all  this  in  244  pages  of  exceed- 
ingly crabbed  verse.  We  will,  therefore, 
shortly  give  the  life  of  the  man,  before  we 
enter  upon  his  works. 

Karl  Immermann  was  born  at  Magdeburg, 
in  the  year  1796.  He  was  rigidly  brought 
up  by  his  father,  one  of  the  old  Prussian 
school  of  disciplinarians,  who  required  the 
utmost  industry  and  obedience.  At  die  age 
of  twelve  be  wrote  birthday  poems,  and  at 
sixteen  had  composed  a  drama  called  '  Pro- 
metheus,' and  a  romance.  His  dramatic 
taste  seems  to  have  received  the  greatest  im- 
pulse during  his  sojourn  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  when  the  influence  of  Gothe  was  felt 
at  the  Weimar  theatre.  He  joined  the  volun- 
teers of  hit  country,  and  was  present  during 
the  whole  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  France  in  1815.  Returning  to  his  uni- 
versity, be  engaged  in  a  contest  against  a 
tyranny  of  the  Burschen,  and  a  work  of  his. 
'  On  the  Contentions  of  the  Students  at  Halle.* 
was  burned  at  the  celebrated  Wartburgpi 
fest,  held  on  the  18th  Oct.  1817.  After 
passing  through  several  offices  in  the  state,  he 
became,  in  1827,  Landgerichts-rath  (coun- 
sellor of  the  provincial  court)  at  Dusseldorf. 
Surrounded  by  several  young  artists  and  au- 
thors, he  now  entertained  the  notion  of  farm- 
ing a  national  German  theatre ;  in  which 
notion  he  was  encouraged  by  the  court  The 
scheme  proved  a  failure,  though  Immermann 
was  unabating  in  his  energy,  and  is  said  to 
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have  had  the  greatest  talent  as  a  director. 
Every  means  did  he  try  to  ensure  success ; 
and  despairing  of  the  efficacy  of  poetry  and 
histrionic  talent  alone,  he  embellished  these 
with  brilliant  decorations,  and  even  with 
transparencies  and  ballets;  but  a  year  in- 
cluded the  whole  period  of  his  management. 
His  works,  most  of  them  dramatic,  are  very 
numerous ;  as  a  writer,  he  never  seems  to  have 
known  the  sensation  of  fatigue;  and  the  hu- 
morous romance  of  '  Mfincbhausen,'  which 
he  wrote  not  long  before  his  death,  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  them  all. 
It  is  this  romance  of  4  Miinchhausen,'  as 
being  the  latest  of  Immermann's  productions, 
and  as  being,  with  all  its  imperfections,  a 
work  evincing  extraordinary  talent,  that  we 
propose  chiefly  to  notice  in  the  present 
article :  first  slightly  touching  on  the  dramatic 
mythus  of  ( Merlin,'  simply  because  the  au- 
thor's admirers  place  it  at  the  summit  of  his 
productions,  and  boldly  call  upon  all  to  look 
and  marvel.  For  our  own  parts  we  are 
courageous  enough  to  own  that  we  do  not  see 
much  as  a  work  of  art  in '  Merlin,'  though  we 
shall  doubtless  draw  upon  ourselves  the  aver- 
sion and  contempt  of  MM.  Kinkel  and 
Schucking  by  the  assertion.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemen  is  willing  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  something  in  the  mythus  which  prevents 
it  being  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  learning  which  it  requires  the 
reader  to  possess  respecting  the  early  heresies 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  M.  Kinkel 
is  kind  enough  to  point  out  that  gnosticism 
Kes  at  its  foundation,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  what  gnosticism  is,  with  all  the  air  of 
one  who  is  opening  a  way  to  a  treasure  hith- 
erto inaccessible!  apparently  forgetting  that 
there  is  an  article  on  (  Gnosis'  in  even  that 
not  very  scarce  work,  the  i  Conversations- 
Lexicon,'  which  gives  much  fuller  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  The  worst  of  the  matter 
is,  that  a  smattering  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  heretics,  though  very  edifying  in  its  way, 
will,  after  all,  contribute  but  little  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  reader  of ( Merlin,1  who  may 
think  he  has  perused  a  very  indifferent  poem, 
even  though  the  gnosticism  be  unquestiona- 
ble enough  to  please  the  manes  of  Simon 
Magus  himself.  The  story  of  the  mythus  is 
a  tremendous  one :  too  tremendous  to  suit  the 
ordinary  class  of  reader's.  Satan  is  the  De- 
miurgos  or  creator  of  the  universe  (herein 
consists  the  gnosticism),  and  is  indignant  that 
the  Deity  should  invade  his  territory  by  send- 
ing the  Messiah  upon  the  earth.  He  therefore 
violates  a  Christian  virgin,  and  the  birth  of 
Merlin,  whom  he  designs  as  a  sort  of  Anti- 
christ, is  the  result.  Merlin  is  piously 
brought  up :  disappointing  the  expectations  of 


his  father,  he  becomes  a  zealous  champion  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  causing  the 
heavens  to  open  before  the  eyes  of  the  aston- 
ished Satan,  shows  to  him,  that  though  he 
made  the  world,  he  was  but  the  instrument  of 
a  higher  power.  He  leads  King  Arthur  and 
all  the  knights  of  his  round  table  in  quest  of 
the  ( Sangreal'  or  real  blood  of  Christ,  which 
was  caught  in  a  cup  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  old  British 
romance.  But  seduced  by  his  love  for  Ni- 
niana,  a  petulant  fair  one,  and  the  best  drawn 
character  in  the  mythus,  he  allows  himself  to 
while  away  the  time  with  her,  while  his  noble 
friends  perish  in  the  desert  for  want  of  his  as- 
sistance. He  tells  Niniana  a  powerful  word 
by  which  she  will  be  enabled  to  fetter  him, 
and  as  she  imprudently  utters  it,  he  loses  his 
senses,  and  fancies  that  he  is  a  close  prisoner. 
Satan  restores  to  him  the  use  of  his  reason, 
and  besets  him  with  strong  temptations,  but 
Merlin  remains  faithful  to  God,  and  dies 
with  the  words  on  his  lips:  " Hallowed  be 
thy  name." 

That  the  outline  of  this  mythus  is  vast,  that 
even  in  its  structure  there  is  something  grand 
and  Titanic,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  we  can- 
not commend  a  work  where  the  merest  hints 
are  given  by  the  poet,  and  all  the  substance  is 
left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  readers.    MM. 
Kinkel  and  Schucking  are  indefinable   in 
pointing  to  every  little  character  who  speaks 
some  half  dozen  lines,  and  in  explaining  what 
a  complete  representative  of  some  class,  or 
impersonation  of  some   thought,   is   there. 
These  well  meaning  gentlemen  do  not  see 
that  they  are  only  setting  forth  more  plainly 
how  the  poet  has  failed  in  expressing  his 
own  idea,  since  there  is  just  the  same  relation 
between  Immermann's  *  Merlin'  and  their  ex- 
planation, as  between  Lord  Burleigh's  nod, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Puff.    In  oar 
opinion  poetry  should  be  something  more 
than  a  series  of  hints,  and  as  for  any  great  ef- 
fect which  this  work  is  to  produce  on  German 
philosophy,  we  think  that  MM.  Gfiechel,  Mar 
beineke,  Michelet,  and  Hotbo,  may  contem- 
plate the  death  of  Klingsor — Merlin's  rival, 
who  we  are  told  represents  Hegel — without 
being  fearful  of  any  very  serious  consequences 
to  the  fame  of  their  great  preceptor.     The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  Im- 
mermann,  who  was  rather  an  imitative  than 
a  creative  poet,  thought  that  ( Faust'  having 
proved  a  most  successful  work,  he  might  write 
a  "Faust*  too:  in  which  attempt  be  failed, 
however  his  commentators  may  labour  to  ex* 
pound  his  crudities.    Theodor  Mundt  says, 
speaking  of  the  '  Merlin,'  that  Immermann's 
coy  nature  showed  itself  too  hard  for  the  specu- 
lative mythus,  and  fully  subscribing  to  this 
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opinion,  we  pass  on  to  the  work,  the  name  of 
which  forms  the  second  head  to  this  article. 

The  romance  of  *  Mtinchhausen'  being,  as 
it  professes  to  be,  a  history  in  Arabesque,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  seize  its  contents  with 
a  single  grasp.  It  is  a  crammed  book.  The 
author  designed  it  to  hold  everything;  to 
pack  into  it  his  humour,  his  sentiment,  his 
religion,  his  morals,  and  likewise  to  make  it 
the  vehicle  of  the  sharpest  satire.  It  was  to 
be  a  treasury  of  Immermannism ;  to  represent 
his  loves  and  his  hatreds;  to  go  into  the 
world  as  a  confession  of  faith,  half-laughing 
and  balfcrying;  the  laugh  being  bitter,  and 
the  tears  seeming  ironical ;  so  that  it  is  some-, 
what  difficult  to  divide  the  jest  from  the  ear- 
nest. It  is  no  trivial  work  to  read  this  Munch 
hausen.  We  have  humoristic  extravagances, 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  to  be  bubbling' 
up  freshly  from  the  author's  fancy;  but 
which  we  soon  discover  to  be  pumped  up  out 
of  his  brain,  with  a  labour  which  excites  our 
compassion,  while  the  draught  grows  flatter 
and  flatter  as  the  toil  proceeds.  We  have  a 
love  story  written  in  glowing  characters,  with 
an  intensity  of  passion  which  startles  us  in  this 
age  of  cool  propriety ;  but  the  glow  continues 
so  steadily,  that  after  first  exciting  us,  it  lulls 
us  to  a  state  of  indolence,  like  the  sun  in  a 
sultry  climate.  We  have  pictures  of  country 
life  drawn  with  a  vigorous  hand ;  the  author 
boldly  tears  us  from  the  world  of  civilisation, 
with  its  polish,  its  effeminacy,  and  its  enlight- 
enment, and  he  places  us  in  a  bracing  atmos- 
phere, in  the  face  of  a  sturdy  generation  of 
men  who  rejoice  in  their  strength  and  their 
prejudices.  We  are  invigorated  at  the  sight ; 
it  comes  upon  us  like  the  snuff  of  country  air, 
to  one  who  is  chained  down  to  his  desk  in  the 
city  for  the  half-year  together;  but  Immer- 
maon  will  hold  us  to  it  so  long,  that  we  be- 
gin to  u  hate  green  fields  and  all  who  babble 
of  them,"  and  to  cry,  with  the  lady  in  Pope's 
Essay,  *  Oh  odious,  odious  trees !'  The  med- 
ley contains  ingredients  of  every  degree  of 
merit :  there  are  figures  highly  finished,  bold, 
original,  concrete ;  in  a  word,  stamped  with 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  there  is  the  merest 
balderdash  that  ever  witling  contrived,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  he  Alight  raise  a  laugh.  There 
are  touches  of  fantastic  humour  that  shake  the 
sides  of  the  reader ;  and  there  is  a  species  of 
drollery  through  which  he  will  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  work  his  way,  wondering  when  it 
will  close.  It  is  a  strange  jumble  this ( Munch- 
bausen'  of  Immermann ! 

But  there  is  one  great  defect  in  the  book, 
which  peeps  out  throughout  all  its  variations, 
and  which  in  fact  lies  at  the  root  of  all  its 
blemishes :  a  defect  which,  if  it  is  for  a  while  I 
concealed,  soon  displays  itself  with  redoubled  I 


vigour.     This  defect  is  Oat  want  of  origin- 
ality with  which  the  author  has  been  charged 
by  the  critics  of  his  own  country,  and  to 
which  we  may  almost  say  he  pleads  guilty,  in 
the  course  of  this  vtry  romance.   In  the  per* 
son  of  Baron  MUnchhausen  he  has  chosen  a 
fantastical  subject,  with  which  an  original 
genius  might   disport  itself  without  effort, 
which  would  afford  opportunities  for  a  thou- 
sand little  tricks  and  devices,  all  played  off 
with  ease,  and  which,  imposing  no  restraint, 
has  left  full  room  for  the  vagaries  of  a  petu- 
lant wit— and  how  has  he  treated  it  %    He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  licence,  but  he  can- 
not enjoy  it  with  ease :  he  makes  his  way 
laboriously  from  one  irregularity  to  another. 
He  affects  to  treat  his  reader  with  levity,  but 
it  is  a  hard-headed,  circumspect  levity ;  and 
his  strange  movements  are  rather  like  those 
of  some  heavy  eccentric  old  gentleman,  than 
those  of  a    buoyant  and   hilarious   youth. 
What  was  playfulness  in  Sterne,  would  be  no 
playfulness  in  one  who  was  steadily  resolved 
to  tread  in  his  footsteps.    A  page  of  marbled 
paper  in  the  middle  of  a   modern    novel 
would  be  bat  a  dull  device,  and  would  argue 
no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  and 
when  Herr  Immermann  begins  his  book  with 
the  eleventh  chapter,  and  comes  to  the  first 
some  hundred  pages  on,  we  feel  that  he  has 
only  worked  out  a  Sbandyism.      When  the 
Baron  Munchhausen  astounds  his  hearers,  by 
running  one  story  into  another,  we  seem  to 
be  still  listening  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  the 
great  Tristram;  and  when  he  describes  his 
life  among  the  goats  of   Mount    HeHoon, 
thoughts  of  one  Gulliver  and  his  Houyhnhmna 
rise  before  us.     Immermann  is  no  dishonest 
plagiarist:    we  find,  in  the  course  of   his 
4  Mtinchhausen,'  that  every  author  is  named, 
to  whom  we  could  trace  a  resemblance  in  the 
particular  parts,  as  if  to  show  his  readers  of 
what  stores  he  was  possessed  when  he  began 
to  write.    By  the  same  evidence,  he  was  not 
an  unconscious  plagiarist,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
his  fault.    The  most  original  genius  cannot 
help  straying  into  the  paths  in  which  some 
favourite  author  has  already  trodden ;  but  in 
Immermann  we  can  see  that  he  laboriously 
essayed  to  follow.    Even  where  we  cannot 
detect  a  predecessor,  we  can  perceive  that 
nothing  was  done  without  toil ;  and  in  those 
places  where  the  author  affects  to  sport  with 
the  lightest  recklessness,  we  feel  that  he  is 
most  seriously  plodding. 

(  Munchausen/  though  from  the  variety 
of  its  contents  it  might  be  separated  into  BAj 
divisions,  may  readily  be  considered  as  con- 
taining two.  One  of  these  is  a  humoristic 
novel,  of  which  Munchhausen,  grandson  of 
the  great  liar,  is  the  hero,  and  which  abounds 
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i»  ssjange  narratives,  fantastical  incidents,  and 
literary  satire;  while  the  other  exhibits  the 
life  of  the  peasants  in  Westphalia.  These 
two  parts  of  the  tale  are  not  formally  separat- 
ed, but,  nevertheless,  they  are  so  distinct,  not 
only  in  subject,  but  also  in  tone  and  treat- 
ment, that  the  work  may  almost  be  consider- 
ed as  twa  novels  united  under  one  common 
title,  and,  as  was  said  of  a  certain  English 
history  of  German  literature,  rather  connect* 
ed  by  the  thread  of  the  bookbinder,  than  by  a 
link  springing  from  their  nature.  It  is  in  the 
Mfincnhausen  portion  of  the  book  that  all  the 
Shandy  isms  appear;  and  this  portion,  though 
H  is  enlivened  with  pictures  and  adventures 
cf  great  humour,  is  certainly  the  weakest  of 
the  two,  and  often  runs  into  mere  dull  absur- 
dity. The  Westphalian  part,  on  the  other 
haikd\  is  only  objectionable  from  its  tedious- 
nets,  since,  on  the  whole,  it  is  intrinsically 
good  5  and  the  author,  if  here,  as  in  the  other 
part,  he  is  seen  fagging  hard,  has  at  any  rate 
solid  material  to  work  upon.  Obvious  labour 
does  not  appear  so  strange,  when  we  find  it 
employed  m  a  sturdy  portraiture  of  real  life, 
as  when  we  find  it  aping  the  tricks  of  sponta- 
neous fency. 

The  scene  of  the  Mttnchbausen  part  is  the 
old  tumble-down  castle  of  Schnick-Scbnack 
Sohnurr,  the  property  of  an  old  baron,  who 
hopes  for  the  return  of  the  times  that  existed 
before  the  French  invasion,  and  his  consequent 
'  elevation  to  the  honourable  post  of  privy  coun- 
cillor to  a  Prince,  whose  dominion,  alas ! 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  latest  partition  of 
Germany.  This  wish  is  with  him  a  sort  of 
lunacy  5  and  he  has  with  him  a  daughter,  an 
•Id  young  lady,  who  believes  herself  born  for 
the  same  Prince,  and  who,  likewise  mad 
upon  this  point,  expects  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  the  appearance  of  her  noble  lover. 
It  is  a  melancholy  place,  the  old  castle  5 — the 
flag-stones  that  lead  to  it  have  been  pulled 
up 5  the  rails  have  been  taken  down  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  the  family ;  a  stone 
shepherd  in  the  garden  stands  with  hands  and 
mouth  formed  for  playing  on  the  flute,  but  the 
flute  is  lost ;  a  stone  dolphin  turns  up  its  nose 
moarn&lly  in  a  dry  basin :— altogether  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  dilapidated  state,  of  the  proud 
poverty  of  an  old  German  baron,  still  adher- 
ing to  the  French  fashion  of  the  last  century. 
The  old  baron  cannot  for  ever  amuse  himself 
with  bopee— what  is  he  to  do  with  himself! 
— as  a  last  resource,  he  takes  to  reading.  A 
few  dull  books  are  in  his  library,  but  these 
will  not  satisfy  him  5  so  he  belongs  to  a  read- 
ing society,  and  becomes  a  student  of  journals. 

"  This  amusement  was  quite  to  the  old  bar- 
on's taste.  *  At  last,'  cried  he,  joyously,  when 
ha  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  ex- 


tent of  the  newly-discovered  treasures—*  at  kst 
there  is  something  in  print,  which  instructs  with- 
out fatiguing.'  And  indeed  his  mind  was  won- 
derfully enriched  by  the  reading  of  journals.  If 
one  sheet  gave  him  a  short  notice  of  the  great 
poison-tree  in  India,  which  infects  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  thousand  paces  round ;  the  next  told 
him  how  to  keep  potatoes  from  the  frost  earing 
the  winter.  In  one  minute  he  read  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  in  the  next,  of  the  water-cure  of 
Grafenberg;  at  which,  however,  he  did  not  stop 
long,  as  he  went  on  at  once  to  an  account  of  the 
new  discoveries  in  the  moon.  One  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  was  in  Europe;  then  again,  as  if  trans- 
ported by  the  mantle  of  Faustus,  under  the  palm- 
trees;  sometimes  be  had  a  historical  Redeemer, 
sometimes  a  mystical  one,  sometimes  none  at  alL 
In  the  forenoon  he  attacked  the  ministers  with 
the  extreme  gauche  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  leaned 
towards  absolutism ;  in  the  evening  he  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn ;"  and  at  night  he  went 
to  bed,  as  a  juste-milieu,  to  dream  of  the  juggler 
Janchen,  of  Amsterdam." 

But  even  these  varied  enjoyments  wear 
out  after  a  while,  and  it  is  a  real  delight 
to  the  old  baron,  when  a  neighbouring 
schoolmaster,  who  has  become  insane,  and 
who  has  in  consequence  lost  his  school, 
comes  to  the  castle,  and  boldly  asks  the 
owner  to  receive  him  as  an  inhabitant. 
The  origin  of  the  pedagogue's  madness 
will  be  particularly  diverting  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  a  German 
philosophical  grammar. 

"  The  schoolmaster,  Agesilans,  who  had  for- 
merly been  called  Agesel,  had  filled  the  office  of 
instructing  the  youth  of  a  neighbouring  village 
in  reading  and  writing.  He  dwelt  in  a  mad  cot* 
tage,  the  only  apartments  in  which  were  bis 
school-room  and  his  bed-room ;  and  he  had  thir- 
ty gulden  a  year  pension,  besides  the  schooling* 
money,  which  was  twelve  fcreuzer  for  a  boy,  aid 
six  for  a  girl ;  a  grassplot  for  a  cow,  and  the  right 
of  driving  two  geese  into  a  common.  He  per* 
formed  his  duties  without  blame;  taught  the 
children  to  spell  according  to  the  old  Fashion, 
that  had  been  in  use  in  the  village  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years:  G-e,  Ge,  s-u-n-d,  sund, 
h-e-i-ty  keit,  Gesundheit,  (health),  &c;  and  ad- 
vanced the  cleverest  so  for,  that  they  were  fre- 
quently able  to  read  print  without  any  extraor- 
dinary effort.  As  for  writing,  there  were  some 
that  left  his  hands  capable  01  forming  their  own 
name,  that  is.  if  they  were  not  hurried,  but  had 
proper  time  given  them. 

"  Under  this  system  our  schoolmaster  had  at 
tained  the  age  or  fifty  years.  Then  it  happened 
that  the  general  advance  of  the  age  called  forth 
in  the  land  a  new  method  of  instruction,  which 
was  destined  to  reform  even  the  village  school- 
masters. His  superiors  sent  him  an  accidence 
of  the  German  language — one  of  those  which 
profess  to  base  the  science  of  A,  B,  C,  on  deep 
and  philosophical  principles — and  at  the  same 
time  directed  him  to  rationalize  his  hitherto 
crude  empiricism :  first  to  instruct  himself  frost 
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the  boot,  and  thai  to  begin  the  new  method  ef 
teaching  youth. 

"The  schoolmaster  read  the  book  through, 
and  he  read  it  through  again,  and  he  read  it 
backwards,  and  he  read  it  from  the  middle,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  he  bad  read.  For  it  treated 
ciStimmlauten,  and  Mitlauten,  of  Auf-,  In-,  and 
Umleute*,-*  he  was,  above  all  things,  to  learn  to 
deaden  (turben)  and  to  sharpen  (verduonen)  the 
sounds ;  to  produce  them  by  aspiration,  hissing, 

Erasing,  gurgling,  and  talking  through  the  nose ; 
e  learned  that  the  language  had  roots  and  by- 
roots  ;  and  lastly,  he  learned  that  I  was  the  pure 
original  sound,  and  that  this  was  produced  by  a 
strong  pressure  of  the  Adam's  apple  against  the 
palate. 

"  He  prayed  to  God  to  enlighten  him  in  this 
darkness,  but  the  heavens  seemed  of  brass,  and 
his  prayer  bounded  back.  He  sat  down  before 
the  book,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  that 
he  might  see  more  clearly,  although  by  daylight 
he  could  do  very  well  without  glasses.  Alas ! 
to  his  armed  eyes,  the  frightful  enigmas  of  aspi- 
rated sounds,  and  hissing  sounds,  and  pressing 
sounds,  and  nasal  sounds,  and  throat  sounds, 
were  but  the  more  conspicuous!  He  put  the 
book  away,  he  fed  his  geese,  and  he  gave  a  boy, 
who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  father  would  not 
pay  the  school-money,  two  good  boxes  on  the 
ear,  that  he  might  dv  practice  gain  some  solu- 
tion of  the  theory.  All  in  vain !  He  ate  a  sau- 
sage to  fortify  the  outer  man.  All  to  no  purpose ! 
He  emptied  a  whole  mustard-pot,  because  he 
had  heard  that  this  condiment  sharpened  the  in- 
tellect.   Fruitless  effort ! 

"  At  night,  when  he  went  to  sleep,  he  laid 
the  book  under  his  pillow :  but  alas !  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  found  that  neither  roots  nor 
by-roots  had  penetrated  his  head.  Willingly 
would  he  have  swallowed  the  book,  as  St.  John 
swallowed  that  brought  by  the  angel,  at  the  risk 
of  the  severest  bodily  pain,  could  he  by  that  me- 
thod have  made  himself  master  of  its  contents; 
bat  after  what  he  had  already  experienced,  what 
hope  had  be  of  the  result  of  so  bold  an  attempt  ? 

"  The  school  was  at  a  stand-still ;  the  child- 
ren caught  cockchafers,  or  drove  the  ducks  into 
the  pond.  The  old  people  shook  their  heads, 
and  said,  '  All  is  not  right  with  the  schoolmas- 
ter.' One  day,  after  he  had  again  worn  himself 
oat  in  desperate  endeavours  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  ' deadening'  and  the  'sharpening,'  he 
cried  out,  '  If  I  could  but  lay  hold  of  one  single 
point  in  this  beastly  book,  perhaps  the  rest  would 
come  of  itself  He  therefore  resolved,  first  to 
produce  the  pure  primitive  sound  J,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  book. 

"  He  sat  himself  down  on  his  grass-plot  by  the 
cow,  which  was  lowing  empirically,  careless 


•  As  the  above  words  are  the  very  words  which 
are  used  by  the  grammatical  purists  of  Germany,  a 
translation  of  them  would  destroy  the  humour. 
8timmlauten  and  MUlauten  are  consonants  and 
vowels,  Umlauien  the  modified  d  3  ft,  and  Inlaut,  a 
vowel  considered  as  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The 
reader,  if  he  wish  to  regale  himself  with  this  lan- 
guage, is  referred  toHeyse'sXcaffocft  der  Deetatoi 
8pracJu. 


his  arms  in  his  side,  he  pressed  the  Adam's  ap- 
ple smartly  against  the  palate,  and  uttered  such 
sounds  as  could  be  produced  in  this  fashion. 
They  were  strange  sounds,  indeed  so  strange 
that  the  cow  looked  op  from  the  grass,  and  eyed 
her  master  with  compassion.  A  number  of  pea* 
sants  were  attracted  by  the  sound;  they  stood 
wondering  and  curious  around  the  schoolmaster, 
4  Neighbours,'  cried  he,  resting  a  moment  from 
his  exertions,  'just  observe  whether  this  is  the 
pure  primitive  L*  He  then  repeated  the  process. 
'  God  help  us,'  cried  the  peasants,  retiring  home, 
'  the  schoolmaster  is  cracked,  he  squeaks  like  a 

The  endeavour  to  learn  has  turned  the  poor 
schoolmaster's  brain.  He  sighs  for  a  land 
where  learning  was  unknown,  and  where  the 
subtleties  of  modem  grammar  never  entered  \ 
he  sighs  for  ancient  Sparta ;  and  converting  his 
name  'Ageeet'  into  'Agesilau*,'  be  fancies 
himself  a  descendant  of  the  Lacedswnoniaa 
king.  The  good-natured  Baron  Schnurr,  part* 
ly  out  of  compassion,  and  partly  to  have  a 
companion  besides  his  wearisome  sentimental 
daughter,  allows  the  pedagogue  to  live  in  a 
little  summer-house  in  the  garden.  There  he 
dwells  in  an  imaginary  Sparta :  wearing  no 
garment  but  a  cloak ;  calling  the  hillock  upon 
which  the  summer-house  stands,  Mount  Tay- 
getus,  and  a  streamlet  in  the  vicinity,  the  river 
Eurota* ;  and  appeasing  his  appetite  with  a 
home-made  imitation  of  the  antique  black 
broth.  The  nionotony  of  the  castle  is  for  a 
while  interrupted.  The  baron  can  discuss 
with  the  schoolmaster  whether  Brutus  was 
right  in  killing  Caesar,  and  what  would  have 
happened  if  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napo- 
leon bad  been  contemporaries.  But  the  sub- 
jects are  soon  exhausted,  the  three  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  become  as  weary  as  the  two 
were  before  the  arrival  of  the  third,  and  the 
demon  of  ennui  reigns  once  more  in  Schniok* 
Sehnack-Schnurr.  A  new  visitor  is  required 
to  break  the  spell,  and  this  visitor  is  the  Baron 
Munchhausen. 

This  descendant  of  the  great  professor  of 
marvels,  has  so  far  a  family  likeness  to  his 
grandfather,  that  be  indulges  in  the  narration 
of  improbable  incidents;  but  he  differs  from 
him,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  his  legends  have 
a  definite  purpose,  and  satirize  some  feature 
of  the  day.  The  state  of  the  German  stage, 
the  vagaries  of  Puckler  Muakau,  the  dreams 
of  Justin  Kerner  at  Weinsberg,  the  modern 
philosophy  of  Germany,  the  rage  for  projects 
and  shares :  all  these,  and  more  than  these* 
receive  severe  sarcasm  through  the  medium 
of  Munchbaeeen.  He  is  supposed  to,  have 
an  effect  on  his  hearers  almost  magical.  He 
entraps  them  into  listening  to  one  story,  then 
runs  that  into  another— and  another— and 
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another,— so  that  their  brains  are  completely 
bewildered,  and  they  follow  him  like  an  ignis 
fatuus.  Some  of  the  narratives  are  excel- 
lent, and  some  remarkable  for  their  poverty ; 
while  of  some  perhaps  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  for  a  foreigner  to  judge,  for  a  want  of  ft- 
miliarity  with  the  more  trivial  objects  of  the 
satire.  The  most  amusing  of  them  is  his 
own  life,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  followed 
Swift. 

According  to  his  own  account  of  himself, 
his  father  and  mother  had  a  violent  quarrel  in 
his  infancy,  which  ended  in  the  former  leav- 
ing his  home,  and  setting  off  for  Thessaly 
with  the  baby  Munchhausen  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  The  child  is  miserably  uncomfort- 
able in  his  position ;  he  is  annoyed  at  the  pre- 
tence of  certain  eatables,  which  the  same 
pocket  contains ;  he  sighs  for  fresh  air ;  and 
above  all,  he  is  annoyed  at  a  habit  in  which 
his  father  is  wont  to  indulge,  namely,  that  of 
jumping  about  when  he  is  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  which  has  the  effect  of  bumping  the 
young  gentleman  against  the  calves  of  the 
paternal  legs.  He  creeps  out,  and  a  vulture 
carries  him  off.  An  Englishman  shoots  the 
vulture,  but  leaves  the  child  to  starve,  observ- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  request  to  take  him  with 
him :  "  You  would  deprive  me  of  my  com- 
fort" Dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Janizary, 
with  a  little  turban,  and  a  little  tin  sword,  for 
such  was  the  fancy  of  his  father,  who  had  ex- 
pectations from  the  Turks,  he  finds  himself 
alone  in  a  desert  place.  He  tastes  of  a  spring 
— when  lo !  it  is  the  Hippocrene — the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  stands  being  Mount  Heli- 
con. Instantly  he  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  po- 
etic inspiration ;  he  flings  off  his  clothes,  that 
he  may  rejoice  in  classic  nakedness ;  and  he 
ejaculates  fragments  of  verses  in  all  sorts  of 
metres,  these  ebullitions  being  doubtless  in- 
tended to  satirize  Count  Platen,  well  known 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  regarded 
the  forms  of  poetry,  and  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  a  variety  of  measures.  Some  bene- 
volent goats  of  Mount  Helicon  find  him 
exhausted,  taking  him  for  some  miserable 
creature  which  has  lost  its  skin,  and  by  these 
he  is  adopted.  Now  we  are  introduced  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  goats,  who 
are  made  rational  creatures,  and  whose  lan- 
guage the  child  understands.  By  their  gene- 
ral wisdom  and  benevolence  they  remind  us 
of  the  Houyhnhmns,  and  by  their  occasional 
weaknesses  of  the  Laputans.  ,  The  females 
have  a  project  for  relieving  sick  vermin,  and 
the  males  for  extending  intellectual  culture 
to  inferior  creatures,  both  of  which  projects 
turn  out  manifest  failures.  Gradually  Munch- 
hausen becomes  more  and  more  of  a  goat, 


having  at  last  contracted  the  habit  of  ran- 
nating ;  and  he  would  lose  his  humanity  alto* 
gether,  did  not  an  old  Dutch  traveller  find 
him,  and  take  him  home  as  a  curiosity.  The 
Batavian  had  journeyed  to  Greece  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  and  Mount  Helicon  ww 
the  term  of  his  pilgrimage.  Let  us  look  it  him: 

('  *  Mynheer/  said  his  servant,  *  we  are  at  the 
end  of  our  journey ;  and,  to-morrow,  we  shall 
return  to  our  beautiful  Welgelegen.' 

"  <  Thank  God/  said  the  Dutchman,  who  felt 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  thought  of  his  coun- 
try-house. «  When  we  get  home  I  will  build  a 
summer-house,  and  call  it :  *  Vreugde  en  Rast' 
(Joy  and  repose).  And  I  will  not  again  leare 
my  place  or  rest,  no, — not  if  my  dropsy  should 
increase,  so  as  to  threaten  all  the  dikes  of  Zea- 
land. I  know  nothing  more  uncouth  than  these 
Greek  places,  where  one  tiresome  mountain 
comes  after  another :  then  there  is  no  view  of 
canals  and  meadows,  and  the  sky  will  not  get 
rid  of  that  unnatural  blue.' 

" '  We  cannot  have  the  old  Netherlands  every- 
where/ said  the  servant,  stopping  a  clay  pipe. 
*  There  must  be  some  useless  places.' 

"  '  When  I  look  at  my  country-house,  Welge- 
legen,' continued  Mynheer  van  Streef,  who  be- 
came more  talkative,  though  his  race  remained 
as  dismal  as  before, '  what  a  different  place  is 
that !  Close  by  stands  Mynheer  Jooghe's 
11  Schoone  Zicht,"  and  on  the  otter  side  Mynheer 
van  Toil's  "  Vrouwe  Elizabeth,"0  and  there  stands 
Welgelegen  in  the  midst.  I  will  not  speak  of 
my  own  beauties  and  comforts,  of  my  courtyard 
with  many-coloured  stones,  of  my  house  of 
shells,  of  my  aviary,  of  my  gold  pheasants,  and 
of  my  hotbed  of  hyacinths; — but  only  think, 
Zebuion,  of  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  canal, 
along  which  the  six  brown  boats  are  towed 
every  day ;  of  the  meadow  behind  it,  extending 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  elevation  so  high  as  a  mole- 
hill;—and  then  the  twelve  windmills  all  at 
work !  And  we  do  not  see  that  every  day— no; 
every  other  day  it  snows  or  is  foggy,  so  that  the 
deprivation  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  being 
able  to  see.  The  sky,  too,  even  in  fine  weather, 
is  always  modest  and  grey.  How  do  you  feel, 
Zebuion,  when  you  think  of  all  this  ?' 

"'Horribly!'  exclaimed  Zebuion,  dashing 
his  pipe  to  pieces  on  the  ground;  'may  the 
devil  take  these  cursed  Greek  deserts.' " 

A  capital  fellow  this  Mynheer  van  Streef 
— this  comfortable  Dutchman,  with  his  love 
of  flat  country,  and  navigable  canals !  He  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Immennanni 
book,  and  we  shall  not  yet  let  him  go,  but 
follow  him  home  to  the  seat  of  his  enjoy- 
ments: first  recording  that  he  has  a  temporary 
inspiration,  from  making  his  tea  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hippocrene.  To  Holland  he  goes, 
taking  with  him  his  man-goat — for  Munch- 


•  The  names  of  the  three  villages  signify  *  Beta- 
tifol  prospect,* < Lady  Elizabeth/  and  *  Well  sitwfr 
ed.' 
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bansen  if  already  covered  with  hair,  and 
more  than  half  a  beast — and  thus  he  spends 
his  peaceful  days. 

"In  the  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  Mynheer 
▼an  Street*  regularly  came  into  his  summer- 
house.  He  wore  his  spring-dress  of  green  camb- 
let,  and  a  red  portfolio  under  the  arm*  The  first 
maidservant  followed  him  with  his  pipe  and  his 
tea-things,  for  at  home  he  was  only  waited  on 
by  females ;  Zebulon,  who  had  merely  been  ex- 
alted to  the  post  of  valet  during  the  journey, 
having  resumed  his  post  of  house  or  garden  ser- 
vant at  Welgelegen.  Mynheer  van  Streef 
drank  his  tea,  not  quickly  as  on  the  Helicon,  but, 
as  Zebulon  said,  a  cup  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
daring  which  repast,  he  slowly  puffed  the  smoke 
from  his  lighted  pipe,  and,  at  measured  periods, 
gazed  alternately  at  the  canal,  and  at  us,  in  his 
menagerie.  At  this  time  he  did  nothing  else, 
for  he  was  of  opinion  that  every  occupation 
should  be  pursued  by  itself.  After  breakfast  he 
commenced  the  second,  which  consisted  in  read- 
ing the  text  of  his  Kansbillets  (which  he  kept  in 
the  portfolio),  one  after  another,  although  such 
documents  are  pretty  nearly  alike.  On  the  days 
when  interest  tell  due,  there  was  the  additional 
labour  of  cutting  off  the  coupons.  These  toils 
generally  lasted  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  a  ser- 
vant appeared  from  the  house,  *  Schoone  Zicht,' 
and  another  from  the  '  Vrouwe  Elizabeth,'  with 
friendly  greetings  from  Mynheer  de  Jonghe  and 
Mynheer  van  Toll,  and  the  questions  from  their 
masters : '  How  has  Mynheer  van  Streef  slept,  and 
"how  is  he  ?'  After  a  long  deliberation,  Mynheer 
Van  Streef  answered  every  day  in  the  same  words ; 
that  he  had  had  a  pretty  good  night,  and  that  his 
health,  thank  God,  was  tolerable.  When  these 
messengers  had  been  despatched,  the  bell  was 
rung  for  Zebulon,  who  was  sent  to  the  '  Schoone 
Zicht'  and  the  ( Vrouwe  Elizabeth,'  with  a  cour- 
teous greeting  from  Mynheer  van  Streef  to  Myn- 
heer de  Jonghe  and  Mynheer  van  Toll,  and  the 
question  on  his  side,  how  both  these  gentlemen 
had  slept,  and  how  they  were. 

u  After  these  exertions,  recourse  was  again 
had  to  tea  and  smoking,  to  restore  exhausted 
powers,  and  the  message  brought  by  Zebulon 
was  received.  Mynheer  van  Streef  then  went 
into  his  house,  came  back  dressed  into  his  yard, 
placed  himself  before  the  aviary  and  every  parti- 
tion of  the  menagerie  in  succession,  gazed  at  the 
inhabitants  of  the  aviary,  and  then  at  every  one 
of  us :  and  at  all  of  these  stations  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  as  often  as  he  shook  it, ( Senseless  ani- 
mals.' This  he  did  every  day,  even  if  it  rained, 
for  then  Zebul6n  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head, 
while  he  made  his  contemptuous  reflections. 

"  Having  finished  his  addresses  to  the  aviary 
and  the  menagerie,  he  returned  again  to  his 
house,  and  dined,  as  it  might  be,  about  four 
o'clock.  He  then  took  his  nap,  and,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  returned  to  his  summer-house,  with 
a  portfolio  under  his  arm :  on  this  occasion,  a 
green  one.  He  now  took  his  third  tea,  smoked 
of  course,  and  read  the  Amsterdam  city-bonds, 
which  he  kept  in  the  green  portfolio.  During 
this  occupation  it  grew  dark.  Mynheer  van 
Streef  closed  his  portfolio,  yawning,  looked  once 
more  at  the  canal,  left  his  summer-house,  and 


returned  to  his  house  once  more.  As  soon  at  it 
was  dark,  Zebulon  closed  the  door:  the  lights 
which  shone  for  a  short  time  in  the  windows  of  the 
house  gradually  disappeared :  a  sign  that  master 
and  servants  were  resting  in  their  beds  from  the 
labours  of  the  day.  The  deepest  silence  sunk 
over  Welgelegen. 

"  I  have  forgotten  to  state,  among  the  day's 
occupations,  that  Mynheer  van  Streef  was  also 
accustomed  to  mark,  on  a  black  board,  which 
hung  in  the  summer-house,  the  exact  moment  at 
which  each  of  the  six  boats  passed,  which  went 
daily  from  Haerlem  to  Amsterdam,  and  that  he, 
every  week,  struck  an  average  in  the  differences. 
I  sometimes  heard  him  say,  he  felt  much  grieved 
that  these  averages  never  could  agree,  not  even 
if  he  Btruck  them  for  months,  and  even  years, 
and  that  therefore  the  true  mean  time  at  which 
a  boat  arrived  ever  remained  an  insoluble 
riddle. 

"  Thus  passed  one  day  after  another.* 

There  is  a  fine,  satire  in  the  Dutchman,  who 
is  little  more  than  a  vegetable,  compassionat- 
ing "the  senseless  animals."  The  whole 
portrait  is  a  masterpiece,  the  author  having 
cleverly  assumed  a  sort  of  monotony  of  style 
which  admirably  harmonizes  with  the  mo* 
notony  of  life  he  is  describing.  We  leave 
Mynheer  with  regret.  His  two  neighbours 
each  harbour  a  design  against  his  curious 
beast,  one  wishing  to  steal  and  stuff  it,  and 
the  other  to  have  its  likeness  clandestinely 
taken  by  a  painter  on  porcelain.  Indignation 
at  the  notion  of  being  stuffed  rouses  Munch* 
hausen  once  more  to  manhood,  and  the  hair 
of  the  goat  fells  from  him.  The  porcelain 
painter  turns  out  to  be  his  father,  and  a  happy 
meeting  takes  place* 

This  narrative,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  in  the  book,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  amusing  to  the  old  baron,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  hear  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Schnick-Schnack-Scbnurr  to  sink 
back  into  weariness,  whatever  temporary  ex- 
citement they  have  felt,  and  Miinchhausen 
himself,  who  when  he  at  first  introduced  him- 
self to  them  was  hatted  with  delight,  is  at  last 
voted  a  "bore."  His  entangled  narratives, 
once  drunk  in  with  such  eagerness  by  the  old 
baron,  who  is  particularly  captivated  by  his 
knowledge  respecting  the  infusoria,  produce 
\%S8  and  less  effect ;  and  in  time  his  listener  be- 
gins impatiently  to  cry  out, "  That's  nothing !" 
after  the  most  astounding  marvels.  Driven 
to  the  last  resource,  Miinchhausen  at  last 
breaks  out  with  a  magnificent  project  of  a 
society  for  petrifying  air, -and  thus  making  an 
article  for  building  purposes.  The  baron's 
interest  is  once  more  awakened  for  his  eccen- 
tric guest,  but  the  latter  finds  the  eagerness 
after  this  project  a  little  inconvenient,  and 
therefore  whenever  the  subject  is  started,  he 
shirks  it  by  forcing  upon  his  questioner  some 
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kmg  narrative.  Oaw  of  these  is  the  imaginary 
history  of  bis  childhood,  and  another  is  a 
description  of  Justin  Kerner,  and  his  residence 
among  the  spirits  at  Weinsberg,  the  chief 
humour  of  this  consisting  in  the  celebrated 
8upernaturalist  turning  out  to  be  an  old  woman 
in  man's  clothes. 

The  old  baron's  patience  is  again  exhausted. 
He  vows  that  if  his  guest  does  not  immedi- 
ately bring  the  air-scheme  into  operation  he 
shall  quit  his  house.  But  the  provoking  ad- 
venturer has  a  new  expedient  He  goes  to 
bed  and  slumbers  from  day  to  day,  merely 
waking  to  ask  for  his  dinner  to  be  sent  in,  and 
finally,  when  his  unwary  host  is  walking  in 
the  garden,  he  locks  up  the  castle,  and  thus 
keeps  out  the  lawful  inhabitants.  At  this 
period,  all  his  admirers,  who  have  met  him  in 
various  parts,  flock  to  the  castle,  and  it 
teems  that  to  nearly  all  of  them  he  has  ap- 
peared in  a  different  character.  While  he  is 
known  to  the  old  baron  as  Munchhausen, 
Semilas8o  (Piickler  Muskau),  who  appears  as 
a  diUitanit  traveller  in  an  oriental  costume, 
contends  that  he  is  Dr.  Reifenscblager,  whom 
be  has  met  among  the  pyramids,  and  who 
has  a  project  for  improving  mankind  by 
cross-breeding ;  a  pedler  swears  that  he  is 
Captain  Gooseberry,  the  head  of  an  emigra- 
tion scheme ;  and  three  brothers,  a  philoso- 
pher, statesman,  and  poet,  who  are  called  the 
three  "  discontented  ones,"  declare  that  he  is 
no  other  than  Hegel  himself.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  philosopher  is  so  excellent  of  its 
kind  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  Hegelian  tone,  that 
we  cannot  resist  giving  it :  though  few,  we 
fear,  will  appreciate  it : 

"  I  say  this  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  time, 
yet  properly  no  man,  but  the  pure  Begriff  (con- 
ception) of  man,  or  the  manly  Begrijj— pernaps 
even  this  expression  is  too  concrete;  to  speak 
more  abstractly,  we  must  call  him  theBegriff— 
grtf-^ff--iff--ff.  Oh  would  I  could  ex- 
press myself  abstractly  enough.  The  pure 
Begriff--riff--iff'---ff,  which  only  apparently 
died  of  the  cholera  on  the  14th  November,  1831, 
was  apparently  buried  in  the  churchyard  before 
the  gate ;  where  in  his  coffin,  instead  of  himself, 
lies  the  nothing,  which  again  is  the  something, 
continuing  in  fact  to  live,  taking  snuff,  and  play- 
ing whist ;  therefore  not  only  concerned  with  the 
subjective  feeling,  opinion,  and  fancy,  but  real, 
and  consequently  rational;  in  one  word,  the 
great,  immortal,  eternal  Hegel,  who  is  the  para- 
clete ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit ;  promised  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  with  which  begins  the  millen- 
nium, when  the  Hegelianer  shall  reign." 

.  The  latter  part  of  this  speech  is  evidently 
aimed  at  the  bold  declaration,  ascribed  to  an 
enthusiastic  Hegelianer,  that  Hegel  was  the 
third  person  in  the  Trinity.  The  truth  of 
the  anecdote  is,  however,  very  questionable. 


To  heighten  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
•o  many  claimants  of  Munchhausen,  Immer- 
mann  himself  in  proprid  ptnoncL,  joins  ths 
crowd ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  his  personal 
strength  that  all  are  indebted  for  their  entrance 
into  the  castle,  for  he  bursts  the  door  open. 
Between  the  author  and  his  hero  a  curio* 
Frankenstein  dialogue  ensues:  the  former 
telling  the  latter,  that  he  is  a  mere  creation  of 
his  own  brain,  and  the  latter  claiming  an  in* 
dependent  existence.  By  this  the  perplexity 
of  the  tale  is  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch: 
the  bounds  which  divide  the  actual  from  the 
fictitious  being  broken  down,  with  a  recklea* 
ness  which  reminds  us  of  the  comic  drama 
of  Ludwig  Tieck.  But  the  old  course  of  ex- 
travagance is  not  changed  by  this  new  event 
The  servant  of  Munchhausen,  with  whom  the 
baron's  daughter  has  fallen  in  love,  madly 
taking  him  for  her  early  flame,  reveals  the 
secret,  that  his  master  was  never  born  i&  the 
regular  way,  but  was  artificially  composed  by 
his  reputed  father,  out  of  certain  chemical 
elements :  while  Munchhausen,  to  defend  hit 
claims  to  humanity  against  this  new  attack, 
daringly  asserts  that  the  chemical  story  is 
false,  and  that  he  is  his  own  grandfather,  the 
Old  Liar,  who  is  preserved  and  metamor- 
phosed to  meet  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Shortly  after  this  scene  of  confusion,  Munch- 
hausen disappears  altogether ;  and  whether  he 
is  a  lying  charlatan,  or  a  supernatural  being, 
or  a  phantasy  existing  in  the  brain  of  Immer- 
mann,  is  never  cleared  up.  The  best  hypo- 
thesis concerning  him  is  that  uttered  by  a 
young  count,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently : 

"  In  this  bragger  has  heaven  wished  to  enclose 
all  the  winds  of  the  age,  jest  without  mind,  cold 
irony,  heartless  phantasy,  rambling  understand- 
ing ;  that  when  the  rascal  dies  they  may  be  kept 
quiet  for  a  season.  This  ingenious  saurist,  lor, 
humoristically  complicated  buffoon,  is  the  spirit 
of  the  time*  in  persona :  not  that  spirit  of  lime,* 
or  rather  eternity,  which  carries  on  its  secret 
work  deep  below  in  the  silent  hollows,  but  the 
motley  buffoon  whom  that  artful  old  spirit  sendi 
up  among  the  witless  multitude,  that  they,  lured 
by  carnival  jests  and  sycophant  declamations 
from  him  and  his  unfathomable  labour,  may  not 
disturb  the  birth  of  the  future,  by  their  foolhardy 
peeping  and  meddling." 

In  other  words,  the  author's  notion  of  mo- 
dern Germany  is  personified  in  this  one  pic- 
ture of  Munchhausen ;  who  combines  within 
himself  the  frenzy  for  travelling,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Berlin,  the  tricks  of  the  lyric  poets, 
the  rage  for  civilisation,  and  above  all,  the 
frivolity  of  the  *  Young  Germany'  school, 
with  the  witty  irony  which  it  acquired  from 

*  In  the  German,  the  distinction  is  made  here  be- 
t  ween  ZritgtUt  and  Qmt  der  Z*iL 
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the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Hence  to  un- 
derstand hie  subtleties,  his  vagaries,  and  his 
ramblings,  a  considerable  degree  of  familiarity 
with  tbe  most  modern  German  literature  is 
required ;  and  those  who  bare  not  made  a 
point  of  watching  the  progress  of  that  litera- 
ture, will  read  most  of  his  strange  narrations 
with  little  interest. 

Far  different  is  it  with  the  other  portion  of 
the  tale,  which  exhibits  tbe  life  of  the  West- 
phalian  peasants,  and  which  must  charm  all, 
initiate  or  uninitiate,  as  a  vigorously  chosen 
picture  of  humanity,  carefully  finished  by  an 
artist  who  is  glowing  with  a  love  of  his  sub- 
ject It  is  true  that  Immermann  unfolds  the 
low  cunning  and  tbe  narrow  prejudices  of 
the  peasant  life — it  is  true  that  he  declares  it 
is  as  much  fettered  by  conventions  as  that  of 
the  most  rigid  aristocracy,  and  that  freedom 
is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  middle  classes — 
tat  still  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author 
gladly  flies  from  a  state  of  ultra-civilisation, 
from  the  legion  of  pedantry  and  frivolity,  to 
the  society  of  the  hardy  tillers  of  tbe  soil ; 
and  that  with  his  love  for  masculine  firmness, 
he  even  admires  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  cleave  to  their  follies.  Tbe  same  spirit 
which  drives  Freiligratb  from  modern  life  into 
African  deserts,  and  makes  him  sing  so  many 
a  graphic  song,  drives  fanmermaim  to  the 
fields  of  Westphalia,  and  makes  him  achieve 
a  representation  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society, 
which  would  be  absolutely  perfect,  were  it 
not  blemished  by  the  author's  unconquerable 
vice — tediousness.  These  peasants  are  in  the 
•ye  of  Immermann  tbe  Germans  par  excel- 
lence ;  not  the  Germans  of  an  age  or  a  period, 
but  the  eternal  Germans;  the  Germans  of 
Tacitus  ;  the  Germans  of  Charlemagne ;  still 
living  under  a  patriarchal  government,  and 
•till  preserving  that  once  formidable  institu- 
tion, the  Vehmgericht,  or  secret  tribunal. 
Whether  there  actually  exists  any  vestiges  of 
this  tribunal  among  the  Westphalian  peasants, 
or  whether  it  is  but  a  fiction  of  Immermann's, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide ;  but  if  it 
is  an  invention,  it  is  one  of  a  high  artist,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  enforce  that  impression 
of  durability,  which  it  is  his  purpose  to 
convey. 

To  render  the  characters  in  this  part  of  his 
book  intelligible,  the  author  takes  a  descrip- 
tion of  Westphalia  from  an  author  named 
Kindlinger,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than 
translate. 

"  Westphalia  consisted  of  single  farms,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  and  free  owner.  Many 
such  farms  constituted  a  Peasantry  (Bauerschaft), 
which  ordinarily  took  its  name  from  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  farm.  It  was  a  conse- 1 
qaenee  of  the  anginal  foundation  of  the  Bauer-  * 
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Bohaltea,  that  the  first  mak  should  remain  with 
the  oldest  farm,  where  the  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  inmates,  who  had  proceeded  from 
thence,  met  together,  and  passed  some  days  in 
feasting.  For  their  meetings,  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  tbe  summer  was  the  ordinary  period, 
when  every  owner  Qf  a  farm  sent  some  of  his 
fruit  or  a  young  head  of  cattle,  to  the  feast  of 
peasants.  Many  subjects  were  discussed,  con- 
sultations were  held,  marriages  were  concluded, 
deaths  were  announced,  and  the  son,  as  the  new 
master  of  his  inheritance,  made  his  first  entrance 
into  the  assembly,  with  full  hands  and  some 
choice  cattle.  Quarrels,  of  course,  occurred  at 
such  festivities,  but  the  father  interposed,  as  head 
of  the  oldest  farm,  and,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  rest,  adjusted  e?ery  difference.  If,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year,  any  cause  of  difference  had 
arisen  among  the  farmem,  both  parties  made 
their  complaint  at  the  ensuing;  festival,  and  both 
were  contented  with  the  decision  of  their  fellows. 
When  all. was  eaten  up,  and  the  tree  set  apart 
for  the  solemnity  was  consumed,  the  assembly 
was  at  an  end.  Every  one  then  returned  home, 
told  those  of  his  household,  who  had  remained 
behind,  the  events  of  the  festival,  and  became  to 
them  the  living  and  perpetual  record  of  all  the 
incidents  of  their  Bauerschaft. 

"Such  meetings  were  called  •speakings,* 
(Sprachen);  *  peasant- speakings/  because  all  the 
farmers  of  a  Bauerschaft  met  to  speak  on  their 
affairs;  they  were  also  called  '  peasant-tribu> 
nals'  (Bauergerichte),  because  the  differences  of 
the  men,  who  had  tacitly  entered  into  the  union, 
were  here  adjusted.  As  the  Bauersprachen  and 
Bauergerichte  were  held  at  the  oldest  or  chief 
farm,  this  farm  was  also  called  the  « jadgment- 
&rm'  (Richthof ),  and  the  Bauerspraehen  and 
Bauergerichte  were  also  called  4  farm-speakingV 
and  *  farm-tribunals,'  (  Hofsprachen,  Hofgerichte), 
which  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  even  at  the 
present  time.  The  oldest  farm,  the  Richthof, 
was  sailed  the  farm  par  excellence,  by  wliich 
was  signified  the  head  farm  of  the  Bauerschaft, 
the  owner  being  the  chief  of  the  rest." 

Tbe  principal  figure  in  this  portion  of 
'  Munchhausen '  is  the  owner  of  the  head 
farm  of  a  Bauerschaft,  who  bears  tbe  title  of 
Hofschulze,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
may  be  translated  *  Justice  of  the  farm.'  Thus 
is  he  described  by  the  young  count,  who  lodg- 
es with  him. 

"  My  host  is  a  magnificent  old  fellow.  He  is 
called  the  Hofschulze,  though,  doubtless,  he  has 
another  name,  since  that  one  merely  refers  to  the 
possession  of  his  property.  This  I  learn,  how- 
ever, is  the  custom  here.  The  form  haB  gene- 
rally a  name,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  merges 
into  that  of  the  soil.  Hence  the  earth-born,  the 
earth-toughness,  and  durability  of  the  race.  My 
Hofschulze  is  a  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  his  huge,  strong,  bony  body,  is  quite  unbent 
In  his  reddish,  tawny  face,  is  marked  the  sun- 
burning  of  his  fifty  harvests ;  his  large  nose  standi 
as  a  tower  m  the  midst,  and  over  his  shining  brae 
eyes  bang  white  shaggy  brows  like  thatch.  He 
seems  to  me  like  a  patriarch,  who  sets  up  amqn- 
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ument  of  unhewn  stone  to  the  God  of  his  father, 
poors  on  it  his  oil  and  his  libations,  rears  his 
fowls,  cuts  his  corn,  and  rales  and  judges  bis . 
people  with  unlimited  sway.  Never  did  I  see  a 
more  compact  mixture  of  the  venerable  and  the ! 
emraing,  of  reason  and  obstinacy.  He  is  a  right 
primitrre,  free  peasant,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  believe  that  men  of  the  sort  are  only 
to  be  found  here,  where  a  dispersed  mode  of  life, 
and  the  old  Saxon  stubbornness,  together  with 
the  want  of  large  cities,  bare  preserved  the  primi- 
tive character  of  Germania.  All  governments 
and  powers  have  passed  over  here,  and  have  brok- 
en tne  extremities  of  the  plant  The  roots,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  plucked  up,  since  from  these 
new  shoots  are  ever  springing,  though  they  may 
not  unite  to  crowns  and  summits." 

The  importance  of  this  Hofschulze  in  his 
own  district  is  immeflse,  and  he  is  fully  aware 
of  that  importance.  His  dignity  rests  on  pre- 
judice, and  he  fosters  prejudice,  carefully  de- 
fending it  against  the  inroads  of  troublesome 
inquiry,  for  he  is  too  clear-headed  a  man  not 
to  perceive  what  is  his  true  foundation.  The 
order  prescribed  by  tradition  must  be  preserv- 
ed to  its  full  extent:  every  ceremony — and 
there  are  many  of  them — must  be  performed 
exactly  as  forefathers  have  directed:  for  if 
one  step  deviate  from  the  right  path,  who 
knows  what  may  follow  1  The  glory  of  a 
Westphalian  farmer  is  the  number  of  jackets 
he  wears  on  a  great  occasion  :  these  are  the 
index  of  bis  wealth :  should  his  importance 
be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  a  glance  at  this 
superabundant  clothing  will  at  once  call  it  to 
mind.  The  Hofschulze  wears  nine  of  these 
jackets,  carefully  adjusted,  that  one  may  not 
cover  the  other.  He  can  pay  for  nine  jack- 
ets, and  his  father  and  his  grandfather  wore 
nine  jackets  at  every  wedding  and  christen- 
ing. Is  it  objected  to  him  that  this  attire  will 
cause  insupportable  heat,  and  will  be  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable,  what  is  his  reply  ?  He  an- 
swers, that  it  is  not  worn  for  pleasure.  No, 
a  wedding  is  not  a  festival  of  mere  enjoyment 
for  the  Charlemagne  of  the  peasants ;  the 
humbler  souls  may  give  themselves  up  to  the 
hearty  felicity  of  the  time,  but  with  him  it  is 
a  state  occasion;  he  sits  in  all  his  dignity; 
and  when  his  own  daughter  is  married,  he  is 
like  a  prince  who  has  contracted  a  great  for- 
eign alliance.  What  monarch  ever  thought 
of  comfort  when  the  display  of  his  royalty 
.was  concerned,  and  why  should  the  Hof- 
schulze be  an  exception  %  There  is,  however, 
one  malicious  character  in  Westphalia,  an 
itinerant  player  on  the  hurdy-gurdy,  who 
bears  a  grudge  against  the  did  patriarch,  and 
the  first  exhibition  of  his  malice  is  an  attempt 
to  introduce  scepticism  into  the  faith  in  nine 
jackets.  Monstrous  innovator!  he  suggests 
that  six  would  be  sufficient !  How  sagacious- 
ly does  the  Hofschulee  refute  him : 


*  Well  then,  if  I  follow  your  advice,  I  am  to 
put  off  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.  Then 
another  will  come,  who  is  not  pleased  with  the 
sixth,  and  another,  who  does  not  find  the  fifth  to 
his  taste,  and  another  who  cannot  abide  the 
fourth — and  so  on.  When  I  have  got  rid  of  my 
jackets  down  to  the  third,  there  will  always  be 
people  who  will  object  to  this  one,  and  friends 
who  will  even  oppose  the  second,  and  there  is  so 
reasonable  ground  why  I  should  refuse  these 
people  what  I  have  granted  to  yon.  Now  then 
have  I  come  to  my  one  jacket,  and  my  coat  over 
it.  As  I  have  begun  with  stripping,  and  at  in 
the  heat  of  summer  all  clothing  is  inconvenient, 
I  should  carry  the  practice  further,  and  fling  off 
first  my  coat  and  then  my  last  jacket :  nay,  if  the 
heat  were  pretty  powerful,  I  should  throw  off 
my  shirt  too,  and  go  about  naked,  like  a  plucked 
sparrow,  which  would  be  a  most  unseemly 
sight." 

The  old  man  perfectly  understands  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  the  bald  man  and  the  heap 
of  grain,  which  were  in  such  favour  with  the 
new  academy,  though  he  never  heard  of 
academies  new  or  old.  Tradition  must  be 
held  firm,  by  every  part,  for  if  one  be  let  go, 
the  whole  may  slip  away,  and  drag  away  with 
it  the  privileged  orders :  ay,  even  such  migh- 
ty dignitaries  as  the  head  of  a  Bauerschafb 
As  the  policy  of  our  old  potentate  is  tradition- 
al, so  also  is  his  system  of  ethics.  His  mind 
is  stored  with  a  vast  collection  of  old  German 
proverbs,  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  prodi- 
gal, but  carefully  lays  down  some  two  or  three 
at  a  time  as  axioms,  and  then  rigidly  applies 
them  to  practice.  Every  day,  when  the  la- 
bourers have  finished  their  meal,  they  come 
to  their  master  and  say,  "  Father,  give  me  a 
proverb."  To  each  is  given  a  popular  saying 
or  a  text  of  scripture,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
Hofschulze  is  displayed  in  selecting  such  sen- 
tences as  exactly  suit  the  disposition  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  In  the  evening  when  the  labour- 
ers return,  each  is  expected  to  give  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  his  proverb,  and  thus  to 
show  the  progress  he  has  made  in  his  study  of 
ethics.  To  give  the  character  of  the  Ho£ 
schulze ;  to  put  words  in  his  mouth  that  shall 
exactly  represent  strong  uncultivated  sense, 
natural  logic,  prejudice  without  weakness  of 
intellect ;  is  the  work  of  a  high  artist.  One 
who  mistrusted  his  powers  would  prefer  talk- 
ing of  the  patriarch  to  letting  him  speak  for 
himself,  but  Immermann  brings  him  forward 
dramatically,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his 
language,  the  consistency  with  which  be  is 
preserved  throughout,  is  wonderful. 

The  last  appearance  of  this  good  old  friend, 
for  he  becomes  such  to  the  reader,  is  deeply 
affecting.  He  is  the  head  of  the  tribunal  of 
peasants,  which  is  the  relic  of  the  ancient 
Vehmgericht,  and  he  uses  his  authority  in  that 
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secret  court  to  exclude,  from  ail  association 
with  bis  fellows,  a  peasant  who  has  seduced 
his  daughter,  and  has  since  killed  his  son  in  a 
scuffle,  though  at  the  expense  of  an  eye. 
The  peasant  so  ruined  is  no  other  than  the 
hurdy-gurdy  player,  who  maliciously  objected 
to  the  nine  jackets.  Still  more  maliciously 
he  now  steals  the  badge  of  presidency  over 
the  Vehmgericht,  an  old  sword  which  the 
Hofschulze  imagines  is  the  sword  of  Charle- 
magne, but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  weapon  of 
some  two  hundred  years'  date.  This  loss 
nearly  drives  the  Hofschulze  mad  with  grief, 
and  his  distress  is  still  increased  by  an  in- 
truder having  overheard  the  proceedings  of 
the  secret  tribunal.  The  hurdy-gurdy  player 
at  last  wearied  with  his  state  of  exclusion, 
declares  the  facts  of  the  case  before  one  of 
the  legal  courts  of  his  country,  that  he  may 
get  a  valid  decree,  undergo  the  punishment 
that  may  be  awarded,  and  set  the  Vehmgericht 
at  defiance.  This  brings  the  old  peasant,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  his  tribunal,  before  the 
public  gaze : — the  sacred  veil  is  torn  down, 
the  most  treasured  dignity  is  lost.  In  the 
first  instance,  when  he  discovered  the  listener, 
his  impulse  was  to  challenge  him  to  single 
combat,  but  now  he  stands,  not  as  the  aveng- 
er, but  as  the  apologizer  of  the  traditional 
constitution  of  his  country.  His  figure 
strikes  the  spectators  as  that  of  a  prophet  of 
the  Old  Testament,  his  white  hair  rises  like 
flame.  But  his  speech  is  calm  and  circum- 
spect; he  dwells  on  his  lost  honours;  he 
points  out  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  his 
tribunal,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
loyalty  to  the  king  with  which  the  heart  of 
every  peasant  beats  high.  It  is  merely  a 
simple  method  of  settling  the  disputes  of  the 
peasants  among  themselves,  without  recourse 
to  a  court  of  law.  This  address,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Hofschulze  retires  both  from  the 
court  and  the  sight  of  the  reader,  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  it  is  the  apology  of  a  peasant  So- 
crates. But  we  feel  that  his  heart  is  broken ! 
The  creature  of  tradition  cannot  survive  its 
downfall. 

Were  we  to  extract  all  the  admirable 
scenes  which  illustrate  Westphalian  life,  we 
should  for  exceed  our  limits,  and  yet  we  have 
«*  difficulty  in  abstaining.  The  description  of 
a  wedding,  with  all  the  detail  of  its  ceremo- 
nies, is  very  tempting ;  but  we  must  resist 
the  temptation,  as  a  part  of  it  would  be  in- 
complete, and  the  whole  of  it  would  be  too 
long.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  one  pic- 
ture, which  is  perfect  in  an  isolated  condition, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  charac- 
teristic :  namely,  that  of  the  pastor  and  his 
clerk  going  about  to  collect  the  dues  of  the 
summer  season. 


14  At  noon,  the  hunter  heard  a  noise  under  his 
window,  and  looking  out,  saw  a  number  of  men 
before  the  house.  The  Hofschulze  went  out  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  while  by  the  oak  forest  op- 
posite, stood  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  m 
which,  among  a  Dumber  of  baskets,  sat  a  man 
in  black,  apparently  a  clergyman ;  in  one  of  the 
baskets,  poultry  seemed  to  be  fluttering;  towards 
the  back  of  the  cart  sat  a  female  in  the  costume 
of  the  middle  rank,  who  stiffly  held  another  bas- 
ket in  her  lap ;  a  peasant  with  a  whip  stood 
before  the  horses,  his  arm  resting  across  tne  neck 
of  one  of  these  animals ;  neartim  was  a  female 
servant,  who  had  another  basket  under  her  arm, 
covered  with  a  snow-white  napkin. 

"  A  man  in  a  wide  brown  surtout,  whose  cir- 
gait  and  solemn  countenance  betrayed 


the  clerk,  proceeded  with  great  dignity  from  the 
cart  to  the  house,  placed  himself  before  the 
Hofschulze,  lifted  off  his  hat  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing rhyming  speech : 

Here  are  we  all  before  roar  door, 
The  clerk,  and  eke  the  Herr  Pastor, 
Besides  the  clerk's  wife,  and  his  maid, 
That  all  our  dues  to  ns  be  paid ; 
The  gifts,  which  from  the  farmhouse  fall* 
The  fowls,  the  eggs,  the  cheeses  all  ; 
Is  all  at  hand— come  tell  ns  true, 
Which  in  the  summer  time  is  due  7* 

"  On  hearing  this  address,  the  Hofschulze 
reverentially  took  off  his  hat  He  then  approach- 
ed the  cart,  bowed  to  the  clergyman,  helped  him 
down  with  great  respect,  and  then  stood  on  one 
side  with  him,  carrying  on  a  discourse  (which 
escaped  the  ear  of  the  hunter),  while  the  lady 
with  the  basket  alighted  also,  and  with  the 
clerk,  the  peasant,  and  the  maid  servant,  stood 
as  in  a  procession  behind  the  two  principal 
persons. 

"  The  train  of  visitors  had  already  crossed 
the  threshold  with  the  Hofschulze.  The  cler- 
gyman went  first,  behind  him  was  the  clerk, 
next  the  peasant,  then  the  clerk's  wife,  then  the 
maid,  and  lastly  the  Hofschulze,  all  singly.  The 
clergyman  approached  the  spinning  daughter 
(of  tne  Hofschulze),  who  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  ground,  gave  her  a  friendly  greeting, 
and  said  to  her :  '  Well,  Miss  Hofschulze ;  If 
the  bride  is  so  industrious  at  her  wheel,  the 
sweetheart  may  expect  full  coffers.  When  is 
the  wedding  to  be  ?'  •  Thursday  week,  so  please 
you,  Herr  deacon,'  replied  the  bride,  colouring 
more  deeply  than  before ;  and  humbly  kissing 
the  hand  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  still  a  young 
man,  she  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  offered  him 
a  draught  for  refreshment. 

"  The  Hofschulze  and  his  daughter  put  the 
viands  on  the  table  with  their  own  hands. 
There  was  chicken  broth,  a  dish  of  green  beans 
with  a  large  sausage,  roasted  pork,  with  plums, 
butter,  bread  and  cheese,  with  the  addition  of  a 
bottle  of  wiue :  all  this  was  upon  the  table  at 
once.  The  peasant  had  left  his  horses,  and  had 
come  in.    When  all  was  ready'  and  stood  smok- 


*  The  reader  is  requested  not  to  criticise  these 
verses,  as  doggrel  could  only  be  rendered  by  doggrel. 
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jng,  ilie  HflActaJan  poUtely  asked  the  deacon 
to  partake  of  the  repast 

"  Covers  were  here  laid  for  only  two  persons. 
The  clergyman  after  he  had  spoken  a  grace, 
seated  himself,  and  the  peasant  sat  down  at  some 
distance  from  him,  '  Am  not  I  to  eat  here  V 
asked  the  hunter.  '  God  forbid,'  answered  the 
Hofschulze,  while  the  bride  looked  at  him  with 
wonder, '  no  one  but  the  deacon  and  the  coionus 
are  entertained  here,  you  must  sit  with  the  clerk 
at  the  table  yonder.'  The  hunter  entered  a  room 
which  stood  opposite ;  after  remarking  with 
astonishment  thai»the  Hofschulze  and  his  daugh- 
ter waited  on  the  guests  at  the  first  table. 

41  In  the  other  room,  he  found  the  clerk  and 
his  wife,  and  the  maid,  standing  round  the  table, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  waiting  for  their  fourth 
companion  with  impatience.  The  same  viands 
smoked  on  this  as  on  the  pastor's  table,  except 
that  butter  and  cheese'  were  wanting,  and  that 
there  was  beer  instead  of  wine.  The  elerk  took 
the  upper  seat  with  dignity,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  dishes,  made  the  following  speech: 

To  all  that  flies,  or  crawls  on  earth, 

Did  God  the  Lord  for  man  give  birth ; 

AU  perk,  beans,  sausages,  and  plums,  oh  Lord, 

Are  thy  good  gifts,  thy  grace  afford. 

44  On  this  the  company  sat  down*  with  the 
clerk  at  their  head,  whose  gravity  no  more  left 
him,  than  his  wife  left  her  basket,  which  she 
placed  close  to  her,  while  the  maid  more  unas- 
sumingly placed  hers  on  one  side.  Not  a  word 
was  spot  en  during  the  meal,  which  stood  moun- 
tain high  on  the  dishes ;  the  clerk  solemnly  swal- 
lowed a  share,  which  might  be  called  truly 
monstrous,  while  his  wife  was  little  inferior  to 
him  ;  the  maid  in  this  instance  also  being  the 
most  modest  of  the  two;  as  for  the  hunter,  he 
was  satisfied  with  being  a  spectator,  for  the  cer- 
emonial repast  of  the  day  was  but  little  to  his 
taste. 

"  When  the  meal  was  ended,  the  clerk  said 
solemnly  to  the  two  maids  who  had  waited  at 
this  table:  'Now,  please  God,  we  will  have 
the  "  good  will,"  and  the  gifts  that  are  due  to  us.' 
The  maids  who  had  already  removed  the  table, 
left  the  room,  while  the  clerk  seated  himself 
on  a  chair  in  the  midst,  and  the  two  females, 
namely,  the  wife  and  the  maid,  sat  down  on 
each  side  with  the  baskets  before  them,  just 
opened.  After  the  expectation,  expressed  by 
these  three,  had  lasted  a  few  minutes,  the  two 
maids,  accompanied  by  their  master,  the  Hof- 
schulze, re-entered.  The  first  brought  a  basket 
with  wide  wickerwork  at  the  top,  in  which  some 
fowls  were  uneasily  cackling  and  rustling  with 
their  feathers.  She  placed  it  before  the  clerk, 
who  said,  looking  in  and  couuting :  ( One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six — right!'  The  second  then 
counted  three  score  of  eggs  from  a  great  cloth 
into  the  maid's  basket,  with  six  round  cheeses, 
the  clerk  accurately  counting  all  the  time.  When 
all  was  over,  he  said,  '  Now  the  Herr  deacon 
has  his  due — now  comes  the  clerk.'  Upon  this, 
thirteen  eggs  and  one  cheese  were  counted  into 
the  basket  of  his  better  half.  She  tried  every 
egg  by  the  shape  and  smell,  and  rejected  two. 
This  business  ended,  the  clerk  rose,  and  said 
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to  the  Hofschulze,  *  How  is  it,  Herr  Hafrchnlsa, 
with  the  second  cheese,  which  the  clerkship  yet 
expects  from  the 'farm  V  '  You  know  yourself 
clerk,  that  the  second  cheese  was  never  recog- 
nized by  the  Oberhof,'  replied  the  Hofschulze. 
*  That  second  cheese  rested  on  the  Baumannserbe, 
which  was  united  with  the  Oberhof  above  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Since  then,  it  has  been  separat- 
ed, and  hence  only  one  cheese  is  due  from  this 
farm.' 

"  The  strongest  folds  had  formed  themselves 
in  the  clerk's  brown  face  (which  had  been  only 
able  to  swell  them  up),  ana  divided  it  into  many 
suspicious  sections  of  a  square,  round,  and  angu- 
lar form.  He  asked, '  Where  is  Baumannserbe! 
It  was  broken  to  fragments  in  the  troublous 
times.  Is  the  clerkship  to  be  the  loser  on  that 
account  ?  No  1  Nevertheless,  with  the  expreai 
reservation  of  all  and  every  right  relating  to  that 
cheese,  which  is  due  from  the  Oberhof,  and  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  upwards  of  a  has- 
dred  years,  I  hereby  take  and  receive  the  sue 
cheese.  Thus  have  pastor  and  clerk  received 
their  due,  and  naught  remains  but  the  good  wilL' 

"  This  *  good  will '  consisted  of  new-baked 
rolls,  six  of  which  were  put  in  the  pastor's,  and 
six  in  the  clerk's  basket.  With  this  concluded 
the  whole  business  of  receiving.  The  clerk 
approached  the  Hofschulze,  and  made  his  third 
speech  as  follows: 

The  fowls  are  six,  the  number  true, 
The  eggs  are  all  found  fresh  and  new ; 
The  cheeses  too  are  rightly  weighed, 
Good  cheer  upon  the  board  was  laid. 
8o  God  the  Lord  preserve  your  farm  j 
From  famine,  fire,  and  other  harm } 
For  he  is  dear  to  God  and  man, 
Who  freely  giveth  what  he  can. 

"  The  Hofschulze  made  a  gracious  bow  in  re- 
ply, while  the  clerk  and  the  maid  carried  cot 
the  basket,  and  packed  it  in  the  cart.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hunter  saw  one  of  the  maids 
carry  the  plates  and  dishes  out  of  the  room,  in 
which  the  pastor  had  dined,  and  wash  them  be- 
fore his  eyes,  when  he  touched  the  threshold. 
When  she  had  done  washing,  she  went  up  to 
the  pastor,  who  took  a  little  com  out  of  a  paper, 
and  gave  it  her. 

"  The  horses  were  put  to  the  cart,  and  the 
pastor  took  leave  of  the  Hofschulze  and  his 
daughter,  with  hearty  words  and  shakes  of  the 
hand,  while  they  stood  before  him  with  as  friend- 
ly and  reverential  an  aspect  as  during  all  the 
transactions  of  this  day.  The  cart  now  took  a 
way  different  from  that  by  which  it  bad  come, 
between  corn-fields  and  lofty  hedges.  The 
coionus  went  with  his  whip  before  the  horses, 
and  the  cart  moved  slowly  behind,  with  the 
clerk  sitting  between  the  baskets  besides  the  two 
females,  and  prudentially  keeping  a  feather 
cushion  before  his  stomach." 

But  absorbed  in  the  customs  of  Westphalia 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  old  Hofschulze, 
we  find  we  have  forgotten  the  hero  and  he- 
roine— the  lovers  of  the  tale.  A  youpg 
Swabian  count,  who  is  incog,  in  Westphalia, 
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and  who  his  appeared  in  the  above  extracts 
•a  the  ( hunter,  is  the  hero,  A  destiny  seens 
to  guide  him ;  he  grows  up  with  an  irresisti- 
ble hankering  after  field-sports,  and  yet  his 
gun  is  as  sure  never  to  hit  the  mark  as  that 
of  Max  in  'Der  Freischutc'  At  last  he 
wounds  by  accident  a  young  girl,  called  the 
•  fair  Lisbeth,'  who  is  a  foundling  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  old  Baron  Schnurr,  and  is  on  a 
visit  to  the  Hofschulze.  He  is  smitten  with 
the  most  ardent  love,  and  ultimately  makes 
her  his  wife,  in  spite  of  all  family  consider*, 
tione.  Our  readers  must  not  imagine,  because 
wo  have  made  such  short  work  with  this  love 
story,  that  it  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a 
mere  connecting  link,  like  the  love  stories  in 
many  of  Scott's  novels.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  wrought  portions  of 
the  book :  the  prevailing  feeling  being  a 
strange  combination  of  mystical  devotion  and 
intense  earthly  passion.  However,  a  selec- 
tion was  to  be  made,  and  other  features  in  the 
work  seemed  to  us  more  characteristic. 

We  close  (Miinchbausen'  with  a  mixed 
feeling.  It  was  certainly  a  toil  to  get  through 
it  $  we  often  lamented  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  author  wore  threadbare  the  sub- 
jects he  took  in  hand  ;  we  often  grumbled  as 
we  proceeded :  but  still  in  the  better  portions 
there  is  such  vigour  of  colouring,  such  a 
strong  reality  given  to  the  characters,  that 
we  part  from  them  like  familiar  friends,  and 
quit  old  Westphalia  as  if  it  were  a  place  in 
which  we  had  spent  a  holiday,  pleasant  on 
the  whole,  though  a  few  rainy  days  may  have 
rendered  it  tedious*  Before  we  quite  leave 
Immermann,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  very 
spirited  portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  book  edited  by  Freiligrath. 

The  face  would  never  strike  the  spectator 
as  that  of  a  poet  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fine 
expansive  forehead,  but  the  expression  of  the 
features  is  rather  that  of  hardened  sense  than 
of  genius ;  the  compressed  lips  exhibit  sturdy 
resolution,  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony.  And 
is  not  this  the  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  Immermann  1  He  seems  to  us  as  one  in 
whom  the  fountain  of  genius  did  not  sponta- 
neously spring  forth ;  but  who,  having  chosen 
the  sphere  of  poetry  as  his  world,  sturdily 
resolved  to  work  his  way  through  it  Mag- 
nificent as  his  crude  notions  might  be,  the 
high  ideal  seems  to  have  been  above  his  reach ; 
but  where,  as  in  the  best  parts  of  his  Miinch- 
hausen,  he  had  a  firm  reality  to  grasp,  he 
seized  it  with  muscular  strength,  and  the  re- 
sult was  such  a  picture  as — the  Peasant  Life 
of  Westphalia. 


All.  U. — Gssckkhf  its  Ariatdmtc*  Jakr* 
kunderis  und  des  Jfsunzeknien  bis  zum 
Sturz  des  franstesischsn  Kaiserreicks,  nit 
besomderer  RixksicJa  auf  geisdicke  Bil* 
dung.  Von  F.  C.  Schlosssb,  Ge&eiwien- 
raih  und  Professor  der  Geschickte  zu 
Heidelberg.  (History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  of  the  Nineteenth  to  the 
fall  of  the  French  Empire,  with  especial 
regard  to  intellectual  Cultivation).  Heid- 
elberg.     1836—1843. 

In  the  work  before  as  Professor  Schlosser 
has  enlarged  and  remodelled  his  summary 
of  the  same  history  published  in  1823. 
Three  thick  and  closely-printed  volumes 
have  already  appeared,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  is  brought  down  to  the 
latter  part  o£  the  American  war,  and  the 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  time  to  the 
era  of  Herder,  Wieland,  Diderot,  and 
D'Alembert.  An  addition  to  the  third  vol- 
ume, including  the  literary  history  of 
France  and  Germany,  down  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  has 
been  announced,  but  has  not  yet  (February, 
1843)  been  received  in  England.  From  the 
year  1789  to  the  destruction  of  the  empire, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  confine 
himself  principally  to  political  occurrences. 
In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  al- 
ready completed,  he  has  devoted  about  a 
third  part  of  his  space  to  the  history  of  the 
intellectual  and  literary  condition  of  the 
time,  deriving  his  materials,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  lectures  which  he  has  for  many 
years  delivered  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently adopting  a  style  more  diffuse  and 
familiar  than  that  which  characterizes  his 
political  narrative. 

Even  as  a  lucid  and  connected  summary 
of  the  internal  changes  and  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  states  of  Europe  during  the 
last  century,  Professor  Schlosser's  work 
supplies  an  important  deficiency  in  histo- 
rical literature.  Extending  as  it  does,  not 
only  to  the  Western  States  which  occupied 
by  hereditary  right  the  foreground  of  his- 
tory, but  also  to  the  new  elements  of  the 
European  system,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
even  to  the  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
which  offered  room  for  the  by-play  of  fac- 
tion and  diplomacy,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  enter  into  minute  details,  or  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  a  fuller  account  of 
every  particular  country  and  period.  Yet 
the  ordinary  reader  will  find  in  it  a  suffi- 
cient storehouse  of  facts,  and  the  historical 
student  will  recognize  the  value  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  narrative,  in 
which  the  materials  which  he  has  collect- 
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ed  may  find  their  proper  place*  The  dull- 
est ,  annals  are  welcome,  when  they  bring 
into  a  reasonable  compass  the  successive 
and  contemporaneous  events  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  general  knowledge,  be- 
fore we  can  understand  the  details  of  any 
limited  portion  of  them.  It  is  fortunate 
that  in  the  present  instance,  this  external 
and  positive  value  tends  to  secure  the  re* 
ception  of  a  work  which  possesses  merits 
of  a  higher  and  more  peculiar  order. 

We  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  rank  to  which  Schlos- 
ser  may  be  entitled  as  a  writer ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  determining  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
dry  retailers  of  facts  who  report  events  as 
they  have  learned  them,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  and  in  the  tone  of  contem- 
porary narratives  or  documents :  who  dis- 
cuss with  Qbsolete  interest  an  intrigue  of 
Mazarin  or  Cond6,  or  lament  with  Smollet 
that  in  a  certain  year  the  king's  proclama- 
tion against  vice  and  immorality  failed  to 
check  the  prevalent  corruption  of  manners. 
Still  less  is  he  one  of  the  far  less  useful 
essayists,  who  take  a  portion  of  history 
for  the  text  of  their  discourses  on  morals 
and  politics.  Nor,  although  he  possesses 
the  learning  and  industry  which  becomes 
a  German  professor,  is  he  a  mere  collector 
of  the  materials  of  history.  As  distinguish- 
ed from  all  these  classes  he  is  fully  entitled 
to  the  title  of  a  historian.  He  writes  evi- 
dently from  a  full  mind,  in  which  his  know- 
ledge has  arrayed  itself,  and  every  portion 
of  it  found  its  proper  place,  independently 
of  any  purpose  of  communicating  it  to  the 
world.  He  makes  no  parade  of  authorities, 
and  enters  into  few  controversies  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  but  plainly  tells  his  story 
like  a  man  who  knows  it,  and  who,  there- 
fore, attaches  a  meaning  to  every  event  as 
it  explains  what  is  past,  or  bears  on  what 
is  to  come.  He  tells  everything  as  far  as 
the  compass  of  his  plan  admits  of  it,  but 
he  does  not  dwell  upon  every  event  in  pro- 
portion to  its  apparent  material  magnitude. 
He  dismisses  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  half 
a  page,  because  it  led  to  little,  and  proved 
nothing  except  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe  over  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish infantry  over  the  French.  But  when 
a  personal  intrigue  or  a  diplomatic  conspi- 
racy throws  light  on  the  state  of  national 
morality,  or  on  the  relations  between  gov- 
ernments and  their  subjects,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  illustrate  it  from  any  source, 
however  homely  or  intrinsically  worthless. 
That  his  estimate  of  the  relative  import. 


ante  of  events  is  always  aeeurate  we  will 
not  undertake  to  assert.  In  the  case  of 
England,  where  we  feel  ourselves  most  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion,  we  believe  he  ii 
not  unfrequently  mistaken ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is  uniformly  conscientious  k 
dealing  with  facts,  neither  by  a  moral  nor 
a  theoretical  standard,  but  according  to 
their  historical  value,  measured  by  their 
actual  results.  The  so-called  religiooi 
writer,  who  represents  Providence  as  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  edifying  pa- 
rables for  the  instruction  of  idlers ;  the  phi- 
losophizing politician,  who  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  some  illustration  of  the  wisdom 
of  conservatism,  or  of  the  irresistible 
march  of  democracy ;  and  the  moralist 
who  inquires  whether  actions  are  good  or 
bad,  and  not  whether  their  results  are  great 
or  small ;  all  equally  mistake  the  true  func- 
tion of  history.  Schlosser  deals  little  in 
the  abstract  terms,  which  are  the  pest  of 
German  literature,  and  which  sometimes 
threaten  to  overspread  our  own.  He  is  at 
least  free  from  the  weakness  of  grave  gene- 
ralizations. He  knows  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  result  of  many  princi- 
ples and  laws  of  human  nature,  which  cat 
be  fully  represented  in  no  other  form  than 
that  in  which  they  actually  developed 
themselves,  in  the  previous  history  of  Eu- 
rope, and  more  especially  of  France. 

The  strictly  historical  character  of  the 
work  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  fa 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  liter- 
ature. A  history  of  books  is  almost  al- 
ways tedious,  because  the  account  of  the 
opinions  of  men  has  less  interest  than  the 
narrative  of  their  actions ;  but  the  influence 
of  literature  upon  life  was  so  peculiarly 
great  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  a 
merely  political  history  must  recognize  its 
importance,  even  at  the  risk  of  degenerating 
into  literary  criticism.  It  was  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  books  were  good  or  bad, 
before  the  results  which  they  produced 
could  be  understood.  It  is  Schlosser's 
merit  to  have  conducted  the  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  the  effect  which  they  had,  and 
not  to  that  which  they  deserved.  That 
Voltaire  was  not  a  great  writer  is  a  not 
uncommon  paradox ;  but  it  would  be  utterly 
absurd  to  deny  that  he  was  a  principal 
agent  in  the  great  changes  of  opinion  which 
he  lived  to  witness,  and  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  the  doctrines  which  were  held  in 
his  time  by  the  higher  classes  throughout 
Europe.  The  account  of  the  English  lati- 
tudinarians  may  not  be  interesting  in 
itself;  the  criticisms  on  the  German  writers 
before  Leasing  have  a  most  unattractive 
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subject;  but  in  these  cases,  and  in  every 
other,  the  literature  of  each  time  and  coun- 
try was  the  exponent  of  an  existing  state  of 
things,  and  a  cause  of  future  changes. 
Even  the  sects  which  formed  themselves 
around  the  greater  writers  became  identi- 
fied with  political  parties.  In  a  succeeding 
generation,  when  Kobespierre  had  crushed 
the  atheist  party,  he  execrated  Voltaire  as 
the  teacher  of  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  and 
attributed  to  Rousseau  the  honour  of  his 
own  religious  zeal. 

A  foreigner  is  seldom  a  competent  judge 
of  the  style  and  language  of  an  author.  It 
appears  to  us  that  Schlosser  expresses  him- 
self with  clearness  and  vigour,  but  that  his 
language  is  frequently  harsh  and  unfami- 
liar :  like  that  of  a  writer  who  takes  the 
readiest  word  to  express  his  meaning, 
without  regard  to  the  technical  or  homely 
associations  which  may  accompany  it. 
The  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  some- 
times ill  balanced,  the  conclusions  not 
bearing  out  the  expectations  of  the  begin- 
ning, as  when  a  short  anecdote  is  introduc- 
ed by  a  long  preamble.  These  objections, 
however,  are  trifling  when  the  work  as  a 
whole  presents  a  unity  and  harmony  which 
can  only  result  from  the  definite  complete- 
ness of  the  historian's  view,  and  the  grave 
earnestness  of  his  purpose.  His  object  is 
to  teach  not  this  conclusion  or  that,  but 
the  whole  complex  lesson  which  is  to  be 
learned  from  modern  history ;  and  he  ap- 
peals with  calmness  and  dignity  to  the  mo- 
tives which  have  influenced  him  in  his  task. 
Advanced  in  age,  with  little  taste  for  gene- 
ral society,  and  removed  from  all  objects 
of  personal  ambition,  he  declares,  what 
few  of  his  readers  will  disbelieve,  that  it 
was  only  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
duty  that  he  undertook  this  laborious  work. 
He  certainly  could  not  hope  to  please  any 
party,  for  he  is  reserved  in  his  praise, 
while  his  censures  are  severe,  and  almost 
universally  applied.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  conservative  reaction  on 
the  continent,  but  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  contrary  spirit  which  produced  it. 
His  purpose  is  only  to  do  the  work  for 
which  he  finds  himself  qualified  in  his 
character  as  a  historian.  What  belongs  in 
his  opinion  to  the  office  of  historian  may 
be  collected  from  his  eulogistic  criticism 
on  Hume,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  place  to 
which  we  doubt  his  right,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  Gibbon. 

But  if  Hume's  neglect  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times  which  he  describes, 
seems  to  us  in  many  cases  to  destroy  the 
value  of  his  history,  at  present  it  is  more 


necessary  to  guard  against  the  opposite 
error.  Any  book,  written  by  any  man,  from 
any  point  of  view,  except  that  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  time  and  his  individual 
character,  is  utterly  worthless,  except  as 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  :  such  as  Swift's 
imitations  of  old  ballads,  or  Washington 
Irving's  4  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Grenada.'  The  spirit  of  the  age  which 
he  describes  must  be  known,  but  not  shar- 
ed by  the  historian.  Schlosser's  censures 
are  severe  and  tolerably  general ;  but  we 
believe  that  he  distributes  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  standards  and  opportunities 
possessed  by  the  men  whom  he  criticises. 
His  judgment  of  political  and  historical 
results  belongs  to  this  generation  and  to 
himself.  The  history  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  derives  its  unity  on  one  side,  from 
this  serious  and  unaffected  earnestness  ; 
but  it  has  also  an  almost  dramatic  unity  in 
itself.  For  ninety  years,  nothing  of  weight 
was  done  or  said  in  Europe,  which  did  not 
advance  or  delay,  or  cause  or  modify,  the 
French  Revolution.  To  us,  who  have  the 
results  before  us,  no  portion  of  history'ap- 
pears  more  pregnant  with  meaning ;  but 
without  the  clue  of  experience,  the  sepa- 
rate sections  of  it  would  appear  little  more 
than  random  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of 
human  intentions.  Scarcely  any  war,  or 
treaty,  or  scheme  of  policy  during  the  cen- 
tury, had,  even  when  successful,  the  effect 
which  its  authors  designed.  Again  and 
again,  all  conflicting  powers  were  set  in 
motion  by  diplomacy  or  violence ;  and  af- 
ter a  time,  Europe  always  settled  down 
into  a  system,  which  seemed  independent 
of  the  previous  schemes  of  statesmen. 
Measures  were  justified  beforehand,  be- 
cause they  were  to  produce  one  set  of  re- 
sults ;  and  boasted  of,  because  their  effects 
had  been  altogether  opposite.  The  aspect 
of  Europe  might  be  compared  to  the  later 
Gothic  buildings,  in  which  one  set  of  arch- 
es, mechanically  adapted  to  the  support  of 
the  weight  above  them,  appeared  on  the 
outside,  while  the  roof  was  really  support- 
ed by  an  entirely  different  row,  concealed 
within  the  walls. 

Thus  the  legacy  which  was  left  by  Wil- 
liam to  Marlborough,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  his  whole  life — the 
confederacy  of  England  with  Holland  and 
Austria — in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, had  for  its  purpose  the  humiliation 
of  France,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  bour- 
bons from  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  un- 
divided possession  of  the  monarchy  of 
Philip  II.  was  guaranteed  to  the  Archduke 
Charles;  the  Emperor  claimed  nothing  for 
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himself ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  ally 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Philip  V.  In  twelve  years,  the  genius  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  backed  by  the 
power  of  England,  had  annihilated  all  the 
resources  of  France  ;  the  Austrian  claim- 
ant had  twice  entered  Madrid,  and  Louis 
had  consented  to  join  the  allies  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  grandson  from  Spain.  It 
only  remained  for  England  to  dietate  the 
terms  of  peace  which  should  determine 
the  future  settlement  of  Europe.  But  the 
interests  of  all  parties  had  changed.  The 
titular  King  of  Spain  had  become  Empe- 
ror, and  the  reunion  of  the  dominions  of 
Charles  V.  would  have  been  more  danger- 
ous than  the  power  of  Prance.  Thus  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  offer  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal alliance.  England  received  Acadia 
from  France ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Assiento  contract,  from 
Spain  ;  Austria  grained  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, Naples,  and  Sardinia ;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  desertion  of  his  ally  was  rewarded 
by  Sicily,  and  the  title  of  King  ;  Holland 
alone  obtained,  in  the  barrier  fortresses,  the 
object  for  which  she  had  professedly  en- 
gaged in  the  war  ;  while  Louis,  defeated 
in  every  quarter,  but  successful  in  the 
scheme  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  war,  saw  his  family  established  in  Spain 
and  the  Indies  on  an  undisputed  throne. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples 
of  the  same  apparent  incoherence  in  the 
politicat  changes  of  this  century.  Albe- 
roni's  attack  on  the  Italian  possessions  of 
Austria,  in  1718,  gave  Sicily  to  the  Em- 
peror in  exchange  for  Sardinia  ;  and  the 
participation  of  Austria  in  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  against  Stanislaus  of  Poland  in 
1733,  provoked  Henry  to  interfere  in  sup- 
port of  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV., 
procured  to  France  the  acquisition  of  Lor- 
raine, and  established  a  branch  of  the  Span- 
ish Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Nor  will  the  fact  be  forgotten,  of 
which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  so  season- 
ably reminded  his  countrymen,  that  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contained  no  pro- 
vision against  the  collisions  of  English 
merchantmen  and  Spanish  cruisers,  which, 
hy  the  clamour  which  they  occasioned  in 
England,  had  forced  Walpole  into  the  war 
of  1739. 

But,  although  a  fortunate  alliance,  or  the 
possession  of  an  able  general,  might  de- 
termine the  immediate  event  of  a  war,  it 
became  sufficiently  apparent,  in  course  of 
time,  that  folly  and  misgovernment  were 
producing  their  usual  results.    The  cum- 


brous weakness  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  legally  crippled  as  it  had  been  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  deprived  Germa- 
ny, as  a  nation,  of  all  respectability  and 
influence  ;  and  left  her  princes  at  liberty  to 
waste  their  revenues  in  a  mimicry  of  the 
pompous  magnificence  of  the  old  French 
court,  or  to  recruit  their  treasures  by  kid- 
napping their  subjects,  and  selling  them, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  France  and  England. 
Spain,  governed  through  three  generations 
by  hypochondriac,  or  idiot  kings,  by  wo- 
men and  Jesuits,  and  for  years  by  an  Ital- 
ian opera-singer,  sank  lower  and  lower  m 
the  European  system.  France,  notwith- 
standing the  showy  successes  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  the  dis- 
creditable revenge  on  England,  which  she 
took  on  occasion  of  the  American  re?oh, 
had  fallen  into  the  inextricable  confusion 
of  finance,  which  finally  overthrew  the 
monarchy,  and  which  had  earlier  dimin- 
ished its  power  and  external  influence. 
Austria  alone,  unchanged  in  her  system, 
seemed  neither  to  advance  nor  recede :  bat 
her  comparative  weight  in  the  European 
system  was  diminished  hy  the  rise  of  the 
three  great  powers,  which,  differing  widely 
from  one  another  in  the  principles  of  their 
strength,  contrasted  equally  in  their  vigour 
and  prosperity 'with  the  worn-out  systems 
of  the  ancient  monarchies.  Of  these  Eng* 
land,  alone,  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  power  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  she  attained 
her  present  position  in  Europe.  During 
that  period  there  were  many  incapable  ad- 
ministrations, and  scarcely  one  which  bad  a 
consistent  and  vigorous  system  of  policy. 
But  England  was  at  least  exempt  from  the 
government  of  mistresses  and  confessors; 
and,  with  the  freedom  which  the  revolution 
had  secured,  and  the  characteristic  energy 
of  the  people,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  constant  increase  of  her 
wealth  and  strength,  even  when  the  na- 
tional resources  were  most  misapplied. 
Between  the  accession  of  Anne  and  the 
American  war,  the  English  Empire  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar; 
of  Dominica,  Grenada,  and  other  island! 
in  the  West  Indies ;  by  the  vast  regions 
which  constitute  our  present  possessions  in 
North  America ;  and  by  the  greater  part 
of  our  present  dominions  in  India.  At 
home,  the  population  and  revenue  had  in- 
creased in,  at  least,  a  corresponding  de- 
gree ;  but  the  most  remarkable,  though  tbs 
least  valuable,  result  of  English  progress, 
was  the  influence  which  it  had  produced 
on  the  mind  of  foreign   nations*    Ef*» 
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while  the  petty  slates  of  Germany  were 
etill  looking  up  wkh  admiration  to  France, 
the  French  entertained  auorersteeiiied  ad- 
miration for  England  $  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  seven  years'  war,  the  political  pre-em- 
inence of  England  was  aa  fully  admitted 
in  Europe,  as  that  of  Louis  XI V.  had  been, 
alter  the  treaty  of  Nimegaca. 

The  greatness  of  Prussia  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  work  of  Freder- 
ick II.  He  made  the  same  discovery  which 
Wallenstein  had  anticipated  a  century  be- 
fore, that  a  large  army  will  maintain  itself. 
He  began  by  acting  on  the  principle  of 
selfish  aggrandisement,  which,  in  theory, 
was  universally  supported  by  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion — the  fashionable  philoso- 
phers of  France.  Acting  always  for  him- 
self with  genius,  courage,  and  economy, 
he  had  every  chance  in  his  favour,  when 
he  contended  with  the  frivolous  and  in- 
triguing cabinets  of  France  and  Germany. 
By  degrees,  snd  almost  against  his  will,  he 
became  identified  with  a  great  cause.  An 
ostentations  infidel,  and  an  unbending  dee- 
pot,  he  was,  nevertheless,  justly  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism  and  lib- 
erty. His  strength,  indeed,  at  the  end,  as 
at  the  beginning,  lay  in  his  army ;  but,  as 
the  protector  of  the  weaker  German  states, 
as  the  hero  of  liberalism  and  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  from  his  great  personal  as- 
cendency, he  held  in  his  hands  no  small 
portion  of  the  balance  of  power. 

The  strength  of  Russia  rested  on  a  firm- 
er basis.  The  materials  of  her  greatness 
already  existed  before  Peter  the  Great  gave 
them  a  new  form,  and  brought  them  to 
bear  on  European  policy.  The  possession 
of  the  vast  regions,  which  form  by  their 
mere  extent  an  impregaable  fortress ;  and 
the  absolute  control  of  a  population,  which, 
as  yet,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  interests 
which  divide  parties  in  civilized  states  ; 
conferred  on  the  Czars  a  power,  which  they 
must  sooner  or  later  have  discovered,  and 
been  tempted  to  use.  From  the  time  when 
Peter  joined  with  Frederick  IV.  of  Den 
nark,  and  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  in  the 
attempt  to  profit  by  the  youth  of  Charles 
XII.,  down  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
again  to  tbe  treaty  o(  Tilsit,  the  foreign 
policy  of  Russia  has  varied  little  in  the 
choice  of  its  means,  and  seldom  been 
checked  in  the  progress  of  aggrandisement. 
To  Peter,  indeed,  war  was  itself  an  object 
He  cared  nothing  for  men,  but  he  wanted 
an  army.  It  was  little  to  him  that  then- 
sands  of  his  rude  vassals  fell  in  Pomerania 
or  the  Ukraine.  He  was  sore  that  a  per 
ceasege  of  them  would  return  aa  skilful  and 
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disciplined  veterans.  Bat  he  also  cultivat- 
ed those  peaceful  acts  of  diplomacy,  which 
have  ever  Binee  distinguished  his  succes- 
sors, whether  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  weak  and  abandoned  women,  or 
by  foreign  adventurers,  or  by  indigenous 
despots.  When  Sweden  was  paralyzed  by 
an  oligarchy,  Russia  interfered  to  maintain 
the  usurpation  of  the  nobles,  against  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  crown ;  because  it 
was  necessary  that  a  corrupt  and  imbecile 
government  should  be  supported  in  Stock- 
holm, that  Finland  might  be  occupied  by 
a  vassal  power  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
open  acquisition  of  so  convenient  a  pro- 
vince in  Poland,  when  the  aristocracy 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  national  danger, 
Russia  opposed  them  in  the  name  of  the 
king  $  when  the  nation  was  bent  on  regen- 
erating itself,  Russia  guaranteed  the  old 
anarchical  constitution.  Safe  from  the 
contagion  of  liberal  principles  for  its  sub- 
jects, tbe  court  of  Petersburg  could  adopt 
any  doctrines  with  equal  safety.  During 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  even  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  came  in  aid  of  the  ma*  , 
terial  resources  of  Russia.  The  murder  of 
her  husband,  the  abandoned  profligacy  of 
her  life,  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  net 
foreign  policy,  in  no  way  interfered  with 
her  reputation  and  popularity  abroad ;  and 
at  the  very  time  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
the  sentimental  reformers  of  Paris  were 
bandying  compliments  with  the  Empress. 
It  is  natural  to  attribute  success  to  fore* 
thought,  and  to  suppose  that  the  constant 
and  prosperous  use  of  fraud  and  force  for 
more  than  a  century,  is  the  result  of  a  deep 
and  uniform  policy.  Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  traditions  of  the  empire  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  succes- 
sive administrations.  But  the  very  uni- 
formity and  consistency  of  the  conduct  of 
Russia  points  to  causes  more  steady  than 
any  political  system.  The  possession  of 
irresponsible  power,  facility  in  attacking 
with  safety  from  attack,  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  divisions  arising  from  po- 
litical opinions,  while  the  population  at 
home  is  exempt  from  controversies,  are 
sufficient  causes  to  sccount  for  the  pursuit 
of  an  unprincipled  and  aggressive  career. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, it  was  a  peculiar  advantage  to  stand 
apart  from  the  revolution  of  opinion,  which 
was  working  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  sopremaoy  of  the  five  great  powers 
ever  the  administration  of  international 
affairs,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ex* 
ternal  result  of  the  wars  and  treaties  of 
the  last  century.  The  system  has  survived 
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she  Revolution  and  the  Enquire  with  little 
change  $  and  although  it  may  *•  prema- 
ture to  form  a  judgment  of  its  eventual 
tendency,  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  had  a 
beneficial  influence  in  preserving  peace. 
But  a  deeper  interest  belongs  to  the  histo- 
ry of  opinion,  and  to  the  series  of  silent 
changes  which  prepared  the  great  explo- 
sion of  '1789.  The  reaction  of  feeling 
since  the  Revolution,  has  produced  an  un- 
duly favourable  estimate  of  the  general 
character  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
doubt  it  was  remarkable  for  open  profliga- 
cy in  public  and  private ;  its  ruling  phi- 
losophy was  shallow  and  vicious ;  public 
afiairs  were  conducted  with  avowed  and 
exclusive  regard  to  individual  interests ; 
religion  sank  into  general  disrepute ;  and 
many  wholesome  prejudices  of  former 
times  passed  away  for  ever*  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  various  drawbacks,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
that  it  witnessed  a  steady  progress  from 
its  commencement  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  troubles  in  which  it  closed.  A  great 
part  of  the  seeming  increase  of  vice  was, 
in  (act,  an  awakening  consciousness  of 
good  and  evil.  Men  began  to  be  more 
and  more  aware  of  their  principles,  and  to 
feel  the  inconsistency  of  their  practice 
with  their  language.  As  they  had  profess- 
ed Christian  morality,  and  practised  no 
morality  whatever,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  better  to  seek  consistency  by  a 
change  of  conduct.  The  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Cardinal  Dubois  might, 
with  great  advantage,  have  become  honest 
in  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  by  precept 
and  cTampte,  have  encouraged  among  the 
French  nobility,  sobriety  and  decorum, 
and  respect  for  conjugal  fidelity.  But  as 
the  court*  and  aristocracy  of  Europe  did 
not  become  virtuous,  perhaps  it  was  not 
without  some  advantage  that  they  were 
professedly  vicious.  It  is  a  proof  rather  of 
Weakness  than  of  lingering  regard  for 
principle,  to  retain  the  name  of  religion 
when  this  substance  is  gone*  Louis  XV., 
with  his  masses  and  mistresses,  was  as  bad 
a  man  as  the  regent,  and  far  more  deserv- 
ing of  contempt.  For  a  time  the  French 
aristocracy,  followed  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Europe,  avowed  their  profligate  selfish- 
ness openly  \  while  their  friends  the  phi* 
losophers  provided  them  with  a  suitable 
cede  of  ethics,  deduced  from  actual  obser- 
vation of  life.  Theory  and  practice  were 
brought  into  unprecedented  harmony ;  and 
the  perverse  earnestness  which  the  process 
smp&ed,  wee  the  first  step  towards  reform* 


iag  both*  Men  easily  acquiesce  in  the  neg- 
lect of  a  good  doctrine,  but  they  will  not 
long  be  satisfied  with  professed  corruption. 
Moreover,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  must  in  the 
end  be  favourable  to  truth.  Voltaire  sad 
his  disciples  were  fatal  enemies  te  hypocri- 
sy )  and  were  not  devoid  of  that  species 
of  honesty,  which  consists  in  the' since* 
avowal  of  opinions  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. They  were  not  so  eeascientioat  u 
to  think  deeply,  but  they  were  frisk 
enough  to  say  what  they  thought.  It  wis 
their  woridliness  and  frivolity  which  called 
forth  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Rousseau 
against  the  heartless  licentiousness  of  the 
age :  but  they  were  really  working  to  the 
same  end.  They  taught  the  great  to  de- 
spise the  traditional  faith  of  the  people  m 
established  institutions }  and  it  was  bat  an- 
other step  to  the  contempt  of  their  owe 
privileges.  The  same  process  was  going 
on  in  actual  life.  The  conduct  of  kings, 
each  as  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  end  of 
nobles  like  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu, 
amounted  to  a  renunciation  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  ancient  rights,  and  an  admission 
that  power  must  henceforth  be  maintained 
by  force,  or  find  some  new  basis  to  rest 
upon.  Accordingly  a  better  generation 
succeeded.  Men,  like  Turgot  and  Lafay- 
ette, sought  to  realise  the  visions  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  which  they  had  been  led  to 
seek  for  principles  of  new  morality.  The 
well-meaning  dulness  of  Louis XVI.,  or  area 
the  misdirected  energy  of  Joseph  II.,  be- 
longed to  a  sounder  period  than  that  which 
followed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  And  if 
such  an  improvement  took  place,  we  can- 
not but  look  for  its  cause  in  the  compara- 
tive earnestness  and  sincerity  which  had 
accompanied  the  immorality  of  the  age. 
Not  evil,  but  the  good  which  is  mixed  op 
with  the  evil,  produces  regeneration— 

fiexb  phy  nietdva  tlxrei'' 
atpexi^q.  dy  e\x6ra  y&vvq.. 

'  For  the  unholy  deed  has  doubeUee  a  atssa- 
rous  offspring,  but  after  it*  own  kind.9 

Yet  in  reading  the  history  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.,  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one 
te  trace  this  element  of  good,  who  hssnot 
observed  in  ordinary  life,  how  often  the 
open  defiance  of  some  generally  admitted 
and  generally  neglected  rule  of  morality, 
proceeds  rather  from  the  greater  strength 
of  character  than  from  greater  weak- 
ness of  principle.  Theory  is  torn  up  by 
the  roots  rather  than  left  to  shame  the 
practice  which  contrasts  with  it.  In  itself 
the  smailneas  of  the  proportion  in  wMen 
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wisdom  sad  mt«t  then  entered  into  the 
government  of  the  world,  is  curiously  in* 
etructivej  end  we  behove  that  Sehloeser 
has  done  valuable  service  to  the  present 
generation,  by  the  picture  winch  he  has 
produced  of  so  remarkable  a  period.  Liu 
tie  disposed  m  he  is  to  abstractions  and 
sacral  inferences,  he  sympathizes  heartily 
with  the  successful  war  against  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same 
tune  regards,  with  an  indignation  worthy 
of  Tacitus,  an  era  only  better  than  that 
which  Tacitus  described,  because  it  was 
advancing  instead  of  receding. 

The  histrionic  magnificence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had  impressed  the  princes  of  the 
Continent  with  profound  admiration ;  but 
in  France,  the  misfortunes  of  his  old  age, 
and  the  hypocritical  austerity  of  his  court, 
under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
mon,  had  turned  the  current  of  public  opi- 
nion for  the  time,  and  prepared:  it  to  wel- 
come the  regency  of  his  able  and  abandon- 
ed nephew.  The  anecdote  writers  of  later 
times  have  no  doubt  taken  advantage  of  the 
traditional  character  of  this  reign  of  the 
Poke  of  Orleans,  to  raise  upon  it  a  suner- 
strusiure  of  imaginary  profligacy  j  and  his 
foreign  policy  in  uniting  himself  with 
George  1. — in  opposition  to  Spain,  to  the 
claims  x>f  the  Stuarts,  and  to  the  ultra- 
Catholic  party — was  favourable  alike  to 
the  interests  of  France  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  But  abroad  the  interest  of  his 
country  coincided  with  his  own  j  at  home 
he  spared  neither  tyranny  nor  fraud  to  en- 
rich the  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  to  supply  the  demands  of  his 
own  licentious  extravagance.  After  set* 
ting  aside  the  claims  of  the  late  king's 
legitimized  sons  to  share  in  the  regency, 
hie  first  act  was  the  institution  of  the  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  of  the  Chamhre  Atdente, 
for  the  examination  of  all  persons  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  All  official  persons 
were  forbidden  to  quit  Paris,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  to  the  testimony  of 
corrupt  witnesses,  and  to  the  torture,  till 
sufficient  sums  could  be  extracted  from 
them  to  meet  the  immediate  expectations 
of  the  court.  Four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persons  were  fined,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  extortion  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  livrea, 
which,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the 
public  service,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
wasted  on  the  orgies  of  the  regent  ana  his 
followers.  For  two  years  the  persecution 
eantinued,  and  when  public  feeling,  in  the 


expression  of  which  Voltaire,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  bore  an  honourable  part, 
became  too  strong  for  the  court,  the  un- 
happy victims  were  obliged  to  purchase 
their  exemption  from  further  oppression. 
The  next  step  was  to  depreciate  the  coin- 
age, and  for  that  purpose  to  forbid  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  money  $  bat  a 
profit  from  this  operation,  of  seventy-two 
millions,  was  but  a  sop  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  government.  The  institution  of  Law's 
Bank,  and  the  adoption  of  his  notes  by  the 
regent  as  the  authorized  currency,  have 
obtained  a  mere  lasting  celebrity.  The 
unjustifiable  measures  which  led  to  a  de- 
preciation of  this  paper—equal  te  that  of 
the  assignats  under  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lie  Safety,  and  far  less  excusable— and  the 
national  bankruptcy  which  was  the  result* 
are  as  notorious  as  the  pecuniary  dishoaee* 
ty  which  the  mania  of  stockjobbing  detne* 
loped  in  the  highest  nobility.  This  sense 
of  honour  was  as  iasoffieient  a  security  for 
their  honesty,  as  their  boasted  refinement 
for  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  dee  en* 
ciee  of  life. 

Every  reader  of  French  memoirs  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  edifying  suppers  of  the 
regent,  and  of  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of 
the  time.  The  most  habitual  dmnkonoass, 
in  both  saxes,  was  eoneideeed  equally 
genial  and  social  with  other  instances  of 
the  universal  contempt  for  the  generally 
received  maxims  of  morality.  We  weald 
particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  student,  the  instance  of  Madame  4e 
Bouffiers,  afterwards  MareobeJe  de  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  most  influential  person  in 
the  highest  society  of  Paris.  Amongst 
her  other  accomplishments,  she  was  ae# 
customed,  when  in  her  cope,  to  begin  d 
pmrler  jinglm*,  whieh  may  he  translated,  te 
talk  very  broad  French.  As  the  avowed 
mistress  of  the  Marshal  (the  second  of  the 
name),  she  had  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  first  wife';  and  he  married  her 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  character 
and  conduet.  It  was  considered,  however, 
a  drawback  on  her  merits,  that  she  exhi- 
bited a  certain  diabolical  malignity  of  dis- 
position ;  as  when  she  remarked  in  she 
hearing  of  her  dying  step-daughter,  that 
she  felt  as  if  there  was  a  corpse  in  the 
room.  At  this  time  also,  the  young  Duke 
of  Richelieu  commenced  his  long  and  con- 
sistent career,  by  carrying  on  intrigoes  at 
the  same  time  with  trie  daughter  of  the 
regent,  and  with  another  princess  of  the 
blood,  Mademoiselle  de  Charolois.  The 
very  excess  of  their  own  licentiousness 
gmtified  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  by 
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distinguishing  them  yet  further  from  the|borsebeck  or  in carriages:  all  private  per- 
people.  The  vanitr  of  birtb  was  at  iu  sons  standing  aside,  whatever  laconve- 
beig  bt,  and,  as  usual,  each  class  sought  to  ntence  nay  arise  ('  et  oela  non*obstaat 
widen  the  interval  which  separated  it  from  tons  lee  embarras  qui  ea  pourroient  am- 
the  next  below.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  ver*).  They  most  always  have  the  beck- 
grendson  of  France,  and  virtual  I  j  sove-  seat  in  a  carriage,  and  most  net  be  expect* 
reign,  stood  pre-eminent  in  rank  as  well  ed  to  ofler  it  to  any  one  by  way  of  civility. 
as  in  ability  and  profligacy.  The '  princes  They  most  have  their  health  drank  before 
legitimes,1  the  Bourbon  Condes,  and  Con-  that  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  boose. 
tis,  despised  the  '  princes  legitimes,'  whom  They  alone  most  be  entitled  to  keep  pages, 
Loots  XIV.  had  given  them  for  rivals.  The  ecoyers,  and  demoiselles.  They  most 
nobility  of  the  sword  looked  down  on  the  have  the  front  boxes  at  the  theatres,  eves 
nobility  of  the  robe,  and  the  dukes  and  though  others  move  to  make  room  for 
peers  straggled  to  obtain  exemption  from  them,  "  because  it  is  net  fair  or  endurtbl* 
the  necessity  of  fighting  marquises  whom  that  peers  of  the  realm  should  sit  below 
they  might  find  it  convenient  to  insult,  persons  of  condition."  They  need  not 
The  intrigue  which  was  intended  to  attain  fight  a  simple  nobleman,  even  tboogh  bt 
this  result  unfortunately  failed  ;  but  the  may  have  cudgelled  them.  Farther,  the? 
attempt  is  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  ex-  demand  that  no  lord,  gentleman,  or  officer, 
elusive  admirers  of  the  dignity  of  high  shall  make  pretensions  to  any  govern- 
birth.  ment  except  on  their  refusal  of  it.    As  to 

The  Baron  de  Besenval  relates  with  be-  the  Hers  Hat,  the  commonalty,  u  meseiears 
coming  indignation  an  attack  on  the  equal  the  dukes  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  noeh 
rights  of  the  nobility,  which  consisted  in  above  the  people  by  their  birth,  that  they 
a  combination  of  the  duchesses  at  a  court-  ought  scarcely  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
ball,  to  prevent  the  young  king  from  danc-  them  :    nevertheless,  as  it  is  sometimes 
ing  with  any  lady    of   inferior  quality,  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  mean  ckn, 
Fortunately,  a  champion    stepped    forth  it  is  as  well  to  make  a  regulation  once  for 
from  the  ranks  of  the  untitled  (femmes  all."  The  first  suggestion  is  admirably  pro- 
non  threes),  and,  with  a  deep  reverence,  dent.     No  workman  or  tradesman i*  to 
placed  herself  in  front  of  the  king,  who  demand  from  a  duke  payment  of  his  bill; 
stood,  as  a  boy  well  might  stand,  embar-  he  may  remind  him  of  it,  bat  not  often, 
rassed  and  blushing,  till  the  Duke  of  Or-  because  it  is  for  messieurs  the  dakes  to  do 
leans  whispered  to  him,  that  he  must  ask  justice  to  sueh  people  when  they  findit 
the  lady  (Madame  de  Oontau)  to  dance,  convenient.      The  orders    of  dukes  sod 
And  it  was  afterwards  thought,  says  the  duchesses  are  always  to  be  executed  tint, 
historian,  that  the  whole  scheme  was  con-  and  all  other  work  is  to  be  left  for  theirs. 
trived  by  the  regent,-  to  check  the  pre-  Lastly,  as  a  nobleman  may  not  challenge 
sumption  of  the  ducal  party.    We  are  a  duke,  so  a  nobleman's  lackey  may  not 
indebted  to  Schlosser  for  a  fuller  know-  force  the  duke's  lackey  to  fight  with  fisti 
ledge  of  the  pretensions  of  this  party,  as  or  sticks,  and  the  ducal  menials  are  eft- 
set  forth  in  an  amazing  document  which  joined  to  let  all  then?  bones  be  broken, 
he  has  copied  from  the  royal  Archives  of  sooner  than  sacrifice,  by  self-defence,  the 
Paris,  entitled  'Requete  de  Messieurs  et  honour  which  attaches  to  them  as  servant* 
Mesdames  les  dues  et  duchesses  a  S.A.R.  of  their  masters.     It  is  impossible  not  to 
Monseigneur  le   due   d'Orleans,  regent.'  regret  that  the  regent  refused  these  excel- 
They  begin  by  complaining  that  nobody  lent  dukes  permission  to  be  horsewhipped 
thinks  much  of  them  ('qo'on  fait  peu  de  with  impunity;  but  the  parliaments  took 
eas  d'eux  dans  le  monaV),  and  that  even  up  the  question,  and  reminding  them  that 
some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  pre-  even  dukes  and  peers  belonged  toparlit* 
•and  to  rival  them ;  whereas  the  church  ment,  remonstrated  against  their  insoleooe 
has  acquired  a  position  in  the  world  only  in  including  in  the  Hers  Hat  this  most 
because  a  certain  number  of  peers  have  august  body  of  the  realm.    Accordingly, 
condescended  to  take  the  title  of  bishop  messieurs  the  dukes  were  compelled  to 
and  archbishop*    To  counteract  the  effects  retain  their  solitary  virtue  of  bravery,  and 
of  these  errors,  they  demand  that  they  may  the  duchesses  had  not  even  the  eiclueive 
receive  the  sacrament  from  bishops  only,  right  of  becoming  mistresses  to  the  king* 
and  enjoy  certain  additional  distinction*!     The  courts  of  Germany  followed  the 
in  the  church  services.    The  regent  is  example  of  France,  with  more  or  lest 
requested  to  order  that  peers  alone  shall  success*    In  vice,  the  imitation  was  gene* 
keep  the*  "crown  of  the  causeway"  on  I  tally   successful;   but  someumes  there 
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was  a  provincial  coarseness  of  manners,  I 
which  would  have  appeared  strange  at 
Versailles.  In  Hanover,  the  Minister  von 
dem  Butche  exercised  despotic  power,  a 
few  years  later  in  the  name  of  George  II. 
One  day,  at  his  table,  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  Heiliger,  said  that  a  certain 
dish  which  the  minister  called  lamb,  was 
made  of  veal.  The  cook  was  summoned, 
and  prudently  agreed  with  his  master. 
The  minister  called  out,  ( Herr  Heiliger  ! 
Herr  Heiliger  !  are  you  still  eating  veal  V 
'  Yes,  your  Excellency,  it  is  veal,  and  will 
be  veal,  though  the  cook  agrees  with  you 
to  please  you.9  Then  the  minister  got 
into  a  passion,  and  said,  '  Herr  Heiliger 
has  never  bad  such  a  haggis  at  his  own 
table,  and  yet  he  interferes  in  things 
which  he  does  not  understand.'  Heiliger 
wanted  to  continue  the  dispute,  but  the 
company  interfered  and  agreed  with  the 
minister.  Bat  still  the  minister  kept  call- 
ing out,  *  Herr  Heiliger  I  Herr  Heiliger ! 
is  the  haggis  still  made  of  vealV  and 
Heiliger  went  off  with  his  bat  on  his  head. 
Perhaps  the  worst  prince  of  the  age  was 
the  celebrated  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  and 
Poland.  In  the  (xriine  Gewolbe,  and  the 
Armoury,  at  Dresden,  the  traveller  still 
admires  his  extravagant  collection  of  toys, 
his  jewelled  suits  of  armour,  and  the  horse- 
shoe which  he  broke  with  his  hand.  In 
his  own  time,  the  French  and  German 
nobility  were  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  feasts,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  mistresses  and  their  children.  That 
he  was  basely  faithless  to  treaties;  that 
he  was  a  cowardly  deserter  of  his  country 
in  the  distress  which  he  had  brought  upon 
it ;  extortion,  wastefulness,  profligacy,  and 
even  incest ;  were  considered  but  trifling 
defects  in  the  character  of  the  best  rider 
sit  tournaments,  and  the  best  contriver  of 
pageants  who  then  existed  in  Europe. 
While  Charles  XII.  was  avenging  himself 
on  the  people  of  Saxony,  and  Peter  with 
his  savage  hordes  was  plundering  Poland 
as  the  ally  of  its  king,  Augustus  and  his 
minister  Flemming,  were  employed  in  the 
arrangement  of  banquets  and  spectacles, 
and  the  land  was  left  undefended,  that  the 
elector  might  hire  out  an  army  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  embezxle  a  part  of 
the  pay  which  they  gave  to  his  soldiers. 
His  people,  perhaps  the  best  and  soundest 
portion  of  the  German  stock,  admired  the 
magnificence  of  their  prince,  and  bore 
their  own  sufferings  as  an  unavoidable  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  Too  simple  and 
nninstructed  to  judge  fully  of  his  conduct, 
they  ware  too  loyal  to  censure  him  at  ran* 


dom.  They  saw  his  example  imitated  by 
all  the  petty  princes  around  them;  and 
even  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  May- 
ence  and  Cologne  wasted  their  revenues 
equally  on  parasites  and  on  pageants. 

Sohlosser  is,  we  believe,  the  first  histo- 
rian who  has  done  justice  to  the  only 
German  prince  who  resolutely  opposed 
the  fashion  of  French  licentiousness  and 
extravagance.  His  daughter,  the  Margra- 
vine of  Baireuth,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  ini- 
mitably witty  and  malignant  Memoirs,  have 
immortalized  the  foibles  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  of  Prussia ;  but  they  both  sympa- 
thized too  fully  with  the  prevalent  scorn 
of  the  people,  and  love  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment, to  do  justice  to  the  homely  honesty 
of  a  king  who  kept  his  family  on  short 
commons,  and  provided  his  country  with 
a  treasury  and  an  army.  His  whimsical 
fancy  for  a  regiment  of  giants,  whom  he 
purchased  or  kidnapped  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  was  a  fair  theme  for  ridicule. 
Marquises  or  philosophers  were  no  safer 
than  peasants,  if  his  recruiting  sergeants 
found  that  they  were  of  the  standard 
height ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
signing to  his  equally  unscrupulous  con- 
temporary, Peter  the  Great,  supplies  of 
engineers  and  artisans,  to  be  paid  by  pro- 
portionate returns  of  grenadiers  of  six  feet 
and  a  half.  But,  if  he  left  behind  him  a 
useless  body  of  giants,  he  also  left  the 
means  which  raised  his  son  to  the  first 
position  in  Europe.  He  allowed  no  French 
to  be  spoken  in  his  presence,  and  he  treat- 
ed with  utter  contempt  the  Berlin  academy  - 
which  his  father  had  instituted  in  imitation 
of  that  at  Paris.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
men  who  knew  thirty  languages,  or  who 
could  enumerate  all  the  books  of  science 
that  had  ever  been  written ;  but  practical, 
judicious,  efficient  servants.  He  com- 
pelled the  nobility  to  submit  to  taxation, 
and  when  they  presented  him  a  French 
protest,  filled  with  Latin  law  phrases,  and 
ending  with  the  assurance  tout  le  pays  sera 
ruinfy  he  answered  with  equal  humour 
and  decision  in  a  mixture  of  three  lan- 
guages, '  Tout  le  pays  sera  ruini  ?  Nihil 
credo,  but  I  credo  that  the  country  gentle- 
men will  have  their  authority  ruined.  I 
establish  the  souveraineti  like  a  rocker  of 
bronce?  He  was  thoroughly  Protestant  in 
belief  and  practice ;  he  abhorred  the  im- 
morality which  he  saw  in  every  court 
but  his  own ;  and  when  Augustus-  II.  of- 
fered him  a  compliment  suited  to  his  own 
licentious  taste,  he  treated  him  with  open 
and  deserved  contempt.  Even  if  he  had 
not   raised    from    nothing    the    richest 
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exchequer  and  the  best  army  in  Europe, 
at  tbe  same  time  improving  the  condition 
of  his  subjects,  be    would  have  earned 
their  love  by  showing  them  ia  his  own 
person  the  example  of  a  plain,  thrifty,  and 
well-conducted  German  householder.    It 
was  a  similar  merit,  which,  after  all  the 
errors  and  faults  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign,  won  for  George  III*, 
when  the  Coalition  and  the  India  Bill  had 
at  least  identified  his  cause  with  popular 
feeling,  the  affection  and  respect  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  people.    In  considera- 
tion of  these  qualities,  Frederick  William 
may  be  pardoned  for  horsewhipping  danc- 
ing-masters in  a  capital  where,  according 
to  Voltaire,  the  upper  classes  had  not  yet 
attained   to  the    refinement   of   wearing 
shirts,  but  bung  shirt-fronts  round  their 
necks  by  strings.     In  his  foreign  policy  he  j 
was  indecisive,  and  hampered  by  his  elec-  j 
toral  reverence  for  the  emperor;  but  in: 
general  he  maintained  the  peace,  which  | 
was  undoubtedly  his  true  policy.       He; 
could  never  have  won  the  rank  which  the 
genius  of  Frederick  II.  secured  with  the 
army  which  he  left  him.     His  people  wil- ; 
lingly  pardoned  his  foibles  and  his  despo- 
tic  caprices,  in  favour  of  his  sturdy  res- 
pectability ;  as  they  afterwards  felt  them- 1 
selves  compensated  for  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  by  the  honour  j 
which  Prussia  derived  from   the  genius, 
and  fame  of  her  king.     Each  was  suited  i 
to  his  own  generation ;  but  the  worst  fault  J 
of  the  father  was  the  violence  which  drove 
his  son  into  the  opposite  errors.  j 

In  England  the  personal  character  of  the  | 
king  had  far  less  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  The  Hanoverian  dynasty  had 
not  been  selected  for  their  virtues ;  but  even 
as  far  as  the  individual  princes  were  con- 
cerned, the  choice  was  on  the  whole  not  un- 
fortunate. If  George  I.  had  mistresses,  they 
involved  him  in  no  wars ;  and  his  court  was 
remarkable  rather  for  duloess  than  for  prof- 
ligacy. His  foreign  policy  was  directed 
mainly  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  electoral 
dominions,  but  his  interests  in  the  main  co- 
incided with  those  of  Europe,  and  he  had 
shown  his  patriotism  as  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  by 
accepting,  after  the  death  of  Louis  of  Baden, 
the  thankless  office  of  general  of  the  army  of 
the  circles.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
language,  and  little  perhaps  of  the  character 
of  his  subjects ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  have 
acted  more  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion than  he  did,  when  he  made  the  ablest 
leader  of  the  party  which  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  responsible  for  the  government  of 


the  country.  This  minirter  had  mmj  of  the 
faults  of  his  time,  but  in  consideration  of  his 
great  capacity,  and  of  the  general  wisdom  of 
his  policy,  the  mature  judgment  of  posterity 
has  ratified  the  choice  of  the  king. 

Schlosser,  who,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, is  seldom  sparing  of  bis  censure,  treats 
with  contempt  and  indignation  the  attempts 
of  modem  writers,  and  especially  of  a  cele- 
brated Edinburgh  reviewer,  to  excuse  the 
corruption  of  Walpole.  Tet  public  opinion 
is  right  in  distinguishing  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver  of  a  bribe.  If  he  gave  pen- 
sions to  members  of  parliament,  he  used  tbe 
votes  which  he  had  bought  to  secure  the 
peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try. If  he  sometimes  procured  money  for 
the  king's  continental  projects,  he  kept  them 
on  tbe  whole  within  bounds.  And  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  right  of  the-Crown 
to  follow  a  personal  policy  stood  far  higher 
at  that  time  than  now.  Openly  avowing  the 
loose  principles  of  his  age,  his  conduct  was 
rather  above  than  below  his  professions.  He 
laughed  at  boyish  notions,  as  he  called  them, 
of  patriotism  and  virtue,  in  the  same  jovial 
spirit  in  which  he  drank  and  swore ;  and  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  his  opponent* 
should  forget  that,  while  they  were  intrigoteg 
with  the  Jacobites,  he  was  maintaining  and 
firmly  establishing  the  throne  of  a  constitu- 
tional king.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  wasted  the  public  money  on  converts 
when  they  were  to  be  had  on  easier  terms. 
"  According  to  your  wish,"  he  writes  to  his 
brother  Horace,  then  ambassador  at  Paris, 
"  I  enclose  a  letter  for  you  to  show  to  the 
cardinal  and  M.  Amelot.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  in  the  two  great  men,  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  fine  words,  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  so  cheap."  This  hum- 
orous consciousness  of  the  undignified  nature 
of  his  minor  political  acts  is  characteristic  of 
a  strong-minded  man,  and  of  an  age  of  grow- 
ing earnestness.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
great  results  of  his  conduct  that  his  real  justi- 
fication must  be  drawn.  It  was  well  that  the 
first  two  Hanoverian  sovereigns  appreciated 
his  merits.  George  II.  has  often  been  accused 
of  coldness  and  heartlessneas ;  but  he  never 
forgot  the  words  of  his  wife,  who,  on  her 
deathbed,  recommended  her  husband  and  her 
kingdom  to  the  care  and  protection  of  Wal- 
pole. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  policy  of  the 
French  court,  both  under  tbe  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  during  the  long  administration  of 
Cardinal  Fleury,  coincided  with  the  pacific 
disposition  of  England.  The  resent  bad  al- 
ways been  jealous  of  Spain,  and  the  aged  car- 
dinal had  nothing  to  gain  by  wac/tni  enter- 
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tained  a  eonscientiotit  disMke  fbr  Hi  hovitiii. 
The  period  of  bit  mmistryis  the  least  dis- 
creditable portion  of  Louis  aV/s  reign,  as  he 
was  the  last  and  only  penon  who  ever  gained 
an  ascendency  over  the  king  by  his  virtues 
and  merits  His  policy  was  to  avoid  war,  to 
discourage  innovation  and  open  immorality, 
and  to  tolerate  abuses  which  he  was  too  weak 
to  check.  He  had  the  singular  felicity  of 
retailing  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  after  the  age  of  seven- 
ty ;  and  it  is  to  his  honour,  that,  as  long  as  be 
lived,  the  king  was  comparatively  free  from 
the  vices  winch  disgraced  his  later  years. 
But  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  apply'  any  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  the  real  grievances  of  his 
country.  The  licentiousness  of  the  nobility 
acquired  a  new  zest  from  the  external  deco- 
rum which  was  imposed  upon  the  court ;  and 
their  tyrannical  insolence  was  too  powerful 
to  be  combated  by  the  well-meaning  and 
timid  cardinal.  It  was  during  the  earlier 
part  of  bis  administration  that  Voltaire  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  and  afterwards 
banished  from  Paris,  for  challenging  a  man 
of  tank  who  had  caused  him  to  be  grossly 
assaulted  in  the  streets.  His  consequent  re- 
sidence in  England  contributed  greatly, 
through  the  admiration  which  he  then  im- 
bibed for  some  parts  of  the  national  character, 
to  produce  in  after  times  the  enthusiastic  de- 
sire of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  religious  des- 
potism, in  which  Frenchmen  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  imitating  an  English  model. 

The  year  1740  forms  a  new  epoch  in 
European  history.  The  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  gave  rise  to  wars  which, 
with  an  interval  of  breathing  time,  lasted 
for  twenty  years ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  accession  of  Frederick  II.  supplied  the 
new  generation  with  its  representative  and 
hero.  The  principles  and  habits,  which 
had  been  spreading  for  twenty  years,  be- 
gan to  bear  their  fruit.  Men  were  pre- 
pared to  be  tolerant  of  splendid  crimes, 
and  despised  inaction  as  imbecility.  If 
impartial  patriots  had  then  exercised  any 
influence  in  the  government  of  nations,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  explain  the 
causes  of  a  general  war.  The  succession 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  balance  of  power,  and  had  been 
guaranteed  in  the  pragmatic  sanction  by 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  claims  of 
Brandenbnrgh  in  Silesia,  remained  the 
same  which  had  formed  for  a  century  the 
subject  of  diplomacy  and  litigation. 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  powerless 
to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  hereditary 
states  of  Austria.    France  was  utterly  un 


things  interested  hi  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Bat  Frederick  had  determined  to 
make  Prussia  a  great  power.  "  Troops 
i*ady  for  action,'' he  says,  a  a  full  trea- 
sury, and  an  active  character:  these  Were 
my  reasons  for  making  war  on  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hunga- 
ry .w  Louis  XV.,  with  the  jealous  cunning 
of  conscious  incapacity,  had  already  com- 
menced the  system  of  employing  private 
rts,  to  check,  and  sometimes  to  oppose, 
ostensible  ambassadors :  choosing 
rather  to  be  the  dupe  of  irresponsible  in- 
triguers, than  to  submit  to  be  governed  by 
bis  ministers.  He  was  the  tool  of  nobles, 
who  wanted  plunder  and  distinction ;  and 
of  mistresses,  who  wished  to  support  their 
credit  by  the  disposal  of  military  patron- 
age. Madame  de  Mailly,  and  her  sister 
and  successor,  the  Duchess  de  Chateau- 
roux,  were  the  least  disreputable,  as  they 
were  the  earliest  of  his  avowed  mistress- 
es ;  but  they  were  leagued  with  Belleisle 
and  Richelieu,  and  eager  to  share  the  the- 
atrical pomp  with  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
dazzled  the  nation,  when  he  visited  his 
armies  in  Flanders.  On  the  side  of  Bava- 
ria, the  meanest  sycophancy  was  used  to 
secure  the  protection  of  France.  The 
aged  Cardinal,  who  was  unwillingly  drag- 
ged into  the  war,  was  called  the  Electors 
father  and  protector ;  the  Imperial  crown 
was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  gift  of 
Louis;  and  the  candidate,  who  was  to 
swear,  on  his  election,  to  protect  the 
rights  and  territories  of  Germany,  did  not 
blush  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  that,  as 
Emperor,  he  would  never  reclaim  any  city 
or  province,  which  his  French  ally  might 
conquer  from  the  empire.  The  Marshal 
de  Belleisle  was  received  with  the  honours 
of  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  the  vanity  of 
France  was  gratified  by  seeing  her  client 
crowned  at  Frankfort.  The  smaller  Ger- 
man states  had  an  interest  of  their  own  in 
the  war.  Their  princes  traded  in  allian- 
ces and  mercenaries;  and  when  France 
and  England  were  embroiled,  they  were 
always  sure  of  customers.  In  this  war, 
the  Elector  Palatine  received  subsidies 
from  France,  to  oppose  the  maintenance 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  which  he 
was  a  party,  and  to  submit  to  see  his  own 
dominions  plundered  by  his  own  allies. 
Cologne,  Wurtemberg,  Bamberg,  were  all 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  acquired,  as  was 
usual  with  his  family,  an  infamous  pre-emi- 
nence, as  a  dealer  in  soldiers,  by  hiring 
out  six  thousand  men  each,  at  the  same 
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Charles  VII.  Nor  must  the  still  more  in- 
fluential interests  of  minister*  and  negotia- 
tors be  forgotten.  Nothing  was  to  be 
Sained  without  a  bribe ;  and  peace  or  war 
epended  on  the  wants,  or  the  greediness 
of  statesmen.  Belleisle  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  his  influence  with  the 
Diet,  that  relays  of  post-horses  should  be 
stationed,  to  bring  dishes,  cooked  in  Paris, 
to  supply  his  table  at  Frankfort.  Briihl, 
who  governed  Saxony  in  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus III.,  was  open  to  corruption  from 
all  quarters ;  ana,  throughout  Europe,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  governing  class, 
that  there  should  be  a  demand  to  meet 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  treachery  and 
intrigue,  which  they  were  ready  to  fur- 
nish. All  men  professed  selfishness,  but 
it  was  only  Frederick  who  had  the  firm- 
ness to  follow  his  own  interests  steadily. 
While  Charles  VII.  was  squandering,  in 
pageants,  the  price  for  which  he  had  sold 
the  independence  of  the  empire  to  France, 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  conquered  Silesia, 
concluded  a  peace  in  which  Austria  recog- 
nized his  acquisition,  and  was  ready  to 
bring  his  arms  and  policy  to  bear,  in  what- 
ever quarter  new  advantages  might  offer 
themselves. 

The  traditional  and  well-founded  princi- 
ples of  English  policy  fully  justified  the 
government  in  opposing  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  but  no 
continental  war  has  reflected  less  honour 
on  our  arms.  From  the  victory  of  the 
pragmatic  army  under  George  II.  at  Det- 
tingen,  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  superiority  of  the  French  armies  was 
as  uniform,  as  it  was  unprecedented.  It  is 
strange  to  find  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  time,  the  general  apprehension  which 
was  expressed,  and  sometimes  perhaps 
felt,  of  the  approaching  subjection  of  Eng- 
land to  France.  With  fuller  means  of 
judging  of  the  intrinsic  resources  of  either 
power,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  despise  the  form 
in  which  gossiping  politicians  then  hap- 
pened to  aevelope  their  shallowness  ;  but 
the  real  weakness  of  France  was  as  little 
known,  as  the  vast  and  growing  strength 
of  England.  The  advance  of  wealth  and 
enterprise  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  the 
dormant  spirit  which  Pitt  was  afterwards 
to  awaken,  were  not  obvious  to  the  com- 
mon observer  and  alarmist  ,*  hut  all  men 
could  understand  that  we  were  defeated 
at  Fontenoy ;  that  we  were  losing  town 
after  town  in  Flanders ;  and  that  a  handful 
of  mountaineers  had  been  allowed  to  march 
as  conquerors,  from  Edinburgh  to  Derby. 
We  had  abundant  strength  in  reserve,  but 


no  one  knew  how  to  call  it  forth.  It  < 
easier  for  Pelham  to  subsidize  German 
Powers,  and  keep  the  King  in  good  hu- 
mour by  employing  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, than  to  substitute  able  men  for  the 
aristocratic  league  which  he  represented, 
or  to  find  a  general  to  restore  the  military 
fame  of  the  country.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle's character  is  generally  known, 
though  bis  failings  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Of  his  still  more  incapable 
colleagues,  we  may  form  some  estimate, 
from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  memory  has  been 
preserved  by  the  libels  of  Junius,  and  de- 
fended by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  recent 
Implication  of  his  correspondence.  His 
etters  show,  how  an  arrogant  and  selfish 
nobleman,  without  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  could  retain  all  the  power 
and  patronage  attached  to  it ;  and,  by  the 
mere  influence  of  rank  and  wealth,  control 
the  general  policy  of  the  government. 
The  deference  with  which  a  rich  duke 
who  owned  many  boroughs  was  treated, 
even  by  his  peers,  if  they  were  of  lower 
title  and  smaller  fortune,  shows  the  extent 
to  which  an  oligarchical  principle  had  be- 
gun to  enter  into  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem, and  in  some  degree  explains  the  ex- 
ternal feebleness  of  the  State.  Weak 
kings,  and  thoughtless  democracies,  often 
employ  able  ministers ;  but  incapable  aris- 
tocrats must  administer  their  power  in 
person. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  any  superiority 
in  council  that  the  showy  successes  of 
France  were  owing.  The  objects  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  were 
soon  found  to  be  hopeless.  Louis  bad  no- 
thing to  gain  by  war,  but  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  the  war  remained,  when 
the  objects  to  which  it  was  avowedly  di- 
rected were  at  an  end.  The  conduct  of 
affairs  was  worthy  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  king  visited 
the  armies  with  his  mistresses  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  to  the  constant  hin- 
drance of  operations.  In  his  illness  he 
dismissed  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  and 
when  be  recovered,  he  avenged  himself 
for  his  weakness  on  the  bishop  who  had 
urged  it.  The  nobility  at  one  time  filled 
the  army  with  licence,  at  another  left  it 
unofficered  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Paris. 
The  Duke  de  Grammont  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  Dettingen  by  disobedience,  and 
nevertheless  retained  his  command  of  the 
guards  till  he  fell  at  Fontenoy.  The  Mar- 
shal de  Belleisle  sacrificed  five  thousand 
men  in  Piedmont,  to  give  his  brother  an 
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opportunity  of  earning  the  staff  of  a  mar- 
shal. Richelieu  embezzled  countless  sums 
while  the  treasury  was  exhausted ;  and 
when  the  controller  of  the  finances  com- 
plained, the  secretary  of  state  was  obliged 
to  apologise,  and  to  appeal  publicly  to  the 
protection  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
The  general  distress  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Marlborough's 
victories  5  and,  for  a  time,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced unresisted  into  the  heart  of  Prov- 
ence. 

The  military  reputation  of  France  was 
only  preserved  by  the  genius  of  the  Mar- 
shal de  Saxe  and  of  Loewendal,  one  a  Ger- 
man and  the  other  a  Swede.  There  if  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the 
fortune  of  war  on  the  abilities  of  generals, 
than  the  successes  which  were  achieved 
by  the  two  marshals  in  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  ill-paid  troops  of  the  line,  and  the 
unruly  gentlemen  of  the  Maison  du  Roi. 
Their  conquest  of  the  barrier  fortresses 
which  had  occasioned  so  many  wars,  ena- 
bled France  to  make  peace  on  honourable 
terms;  when  all  her  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, when  Holland  was  entering  into 
the  quarrel,  and  had  joined  with  England 
in  hiring  thirty  thousand  Russians,  who 
were  at  the  moment  marching  on  the 
Rhine. 

The  hero  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  was  perhaps  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  ideal  of  the  European  nobili- 
ty of  his  time.  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
©nee  elected  Duke  of  Saxony,  once  elect- 
ed Duke  of  Courland,  and  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Marshal  of  France,  inherited 
the  licentious  tastes  of  his  father,  Augus- 
tus II.,  of  Poland,  but  adorned  them  by  a 
spirit  and  genius  peculiarly  his  own. 
Among  the  French  he  found  his  proper 
sphere  ;  they  admired  his  valour,  his  mili- 
tary skill,  his  aristocratic  contempt  for 
knowledge,  his  dignified  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  vulgar. 
Even  the  king,  jealous  as  he  was  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  tolerated  a  great  gene- 
ral who  lived  on  good  terms  with  the 
royal  mistresses,  and  threw  the  court  into 
shade  by  the  number  of  his  own.  The 
ministry  had  sometimes  trouble  in  check- 
ing his  eccentricities ;  as  when  he  formed 
a  speculation  for  fitting  out  privateers 
against  the  Dutch,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  at  peace  with  the  court ;  but  in  less 
serious  matters  his  general  extravagances 
were  universally  tolerated  and  admired. 
He  calculated  justly  on  public  taste  when 
he  directed  the  actress  who  was  at  the 
bead  of  his  campaigning  theatre,  to  make 
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the  celebrated  announcement  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  week:  "To-morrow, 
gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  performance, 
in  consequence  of  the  battle  which  the 
marshal  intends  to  deliver ;  the  day  after, 
the  'Coq  du  Village,'  &c."  «A11  doors 
are  open  to  me,'  he  said,  when  he  con- 
ducted the  wife  of  Poplinifcre,  the  former 
general,  back  into  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  turned  her  out  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intrigue  with  Richelieu. 
The  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  the  court 
was  shown  when  he  lay  ill  at  his  country- 
house,  by  a  lettre  de  cachet,  which  author- 
ized the  lieutenant  of  police  to  convey 
one  of  his  refractory  mistresses,  Madame 
de  Chantilly,  under  arrest  to  his  resi- 
dence. The  deep  impression  of  respect 
which  his  character  produced  on  the 
French  mind  appears  from  the  example  of 
Marmontel,  who  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  succeed  with  two  of  the  marshal's  mis- 
tresses, and  justly  feared  the  infliction  of 
some  personal  outrage.  But  his  crime 
was  either  unknown  or  overlooked,  and 
the  culprit  was  even  complimented  on  the 
merits  of  his  tragedy  by  the  hero,  whom 
his  gratitude  soon  afterwards  led  him  to 
honour  with  an  epitaph,  which  shows 
how  he  curbed  the  leopard  of  England, 
and  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Austrian 
eagle. 

it  is  only  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
that  a  just  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  French  govern- 
ment from  the  death  of  Fleury  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XVI.  The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  the  troubled  peace 
which  followed,  the  unnatural  alliance  with 
Austria,  with  its  disastrous  results,  indi- 
cated no  political  theory,  no  views  of  na- 
tional advantage,  but  depended  entirely  on 
the  interests  of  the  abandoned  companions 
of  the  king.  This  absolute  authority  was 
wielded  not  only  without  regard  to  public 
good,  but  without  consideration  of  advan- 
tage to  himself.  The  illusion  which  had 
so  long  surrounded  the  crown  was  almost 
dissipated,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Versailles 
was  going  out  of  fashion  at  Paris.  Wisdom 
and  decorous  conduct  was  not  required  of 
Louis  XV. ;  he  might  have  continued  to  be 
profligate  in  his  private  life,  and  unprinci- 
pled in  policy,  without  offending  public 
opinion.  The  low  birth  of  Madame  d'E- 
tioles  was  soon  forgiven  in  favour  of  her 
power  as  Madame  de  Pompadour 5  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  kins,  he  was  a  bigot  as 
well  as  a  profligate,  and  all  the  sycophancy 
of  Voltaire  failed  to  modify  his  instinctive 
aversion  to  philosophers.      The  literary 
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society  of  Paris  was  becoming  every  day 
more  powerful,  and  the  nobility,  even  the 
king's  own  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  added 
the  influence  of  their  rank  to  the  cause  of 
enlightenment  and  irreligion.  As  yet  they 
had  no  desire  to  oppose  despotism,  and 
probably  the  king  might  have  bribed  them 
by  judicious  treatment  to  postpone  their  at- 
tacks on  Christianity.  But  in  their  great 
task  of  reducing  theory  to  coincide  with 
practice,  the  insolent  hypocrisy  of  a  court 
which  supported  the  priests,  while  it  set 
all  morality  at  defiance,  was  necessarily 
an  intolerable  scandal.  Their  system  led 
them  to  attack  rather  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence than  the  abandoned  practice,  and  the 
pleasure  of  consistency  and  of  a  kind  of 
new-born  earnestness,  soon  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  aristocracy  in 
the  easy  crusade  against  the  profession  of 
a  long-neglected  creed.  Prejudice  (les 
pr6jug6s)  fell  an  easy  victim.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  clergy  on  the  one  side  with  the 
king,  who  protected  them ;  the  parliament 
and  their  Jansenist  pietists  and  miracle- 
mongers  on  the  other  j  became  the  subject 
of  universal  contempt  t  and  it  was  indig- 
nantly pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Louis,  that  the  influence  of  his  con- 
fessor had  prevailed  over  that  of  his  mis- 
tress to  exclude  Voltaire  from  the  acade- 
my. Security  for  wise  government  or  for 
personal  liberty  was  not  as  yet  felt  to  be  a 
want.  Public  opinion  would  have  con- 
demned as  hypocrisy  a  domestic  and  or- 
derly life,  like  that  which  afterwards 
brought  Louis  XVI.  into  contempt.  A 
free-thinking  mistress,  who  would  issue 
lettres  de  cachet  against  priests,  would  have 
given  universal  satisfaction.  The  moral 
and  sentimental  Marmontel  dwells  touch- 
i»gly  on  the  disappointment  of  his  virtuous 
aspirations,  when  some  years  later,  his 
friend  Madame  de  Seran,  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  to  the  rank  of  favourite.  "I  had 
the  pleasure,"  he  says,  "  while  waiting  for 
the  result  of  her  private  interview  with  the 
king,  of  forming  castles  of  ambition  in  the 
air*  I  saw  the  young  countess  all-power- 
ful, the  king  and  court  at  her  feet,  all 
her  friends  loaded  with  favours;  myself 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  mis- 
tress, and  by  mesas  of  her  influencing  the 
king  to  do  whatever  good  I  wished.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  prospect  imagina- 
ble (c  il  n'y  ayoit  rien  de  si  beau')."  We 
are  indebted  to  the  same  amusing  writer 
for  an  earlier  and  still  more  edifying  scene 
of  the  same  kind,  got  up  as  a  last  resource 
by  the  falling  minister  of  war,  D'Argen- 
son.    Nay,  the  right  of  the  king  to  impri- 


son his  subjects  was  not  only  fully  con- 
ceded, but  connected  with  a  moral  obliga- 
tion which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  issue  a  lettre  de  cachet  at  the  request  of 
any  favoured  servant  1  and  it  was  only 
some  peculiar  abuse  of  the  power  which 
excited  public  indignation.  A  literary 
diner  out,  the  same  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  repeated  at  Madame  de  Geoffrin's 
table,  some  satirical  verses  which  a  dis- 
carded stage  composer  had  written  on  the 
Duke  d'Aumont,  the  director  of  the  menus 
plaisirs.  Hearing  that  he  was  in  danger, 
he  went  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  aad  satis- 
fied him  that  he  was  innocent  of  composing 
the  satire.  "  I  believe  you,"  said  the  mi- 
nister, ubut  the  duke  has  requested  the 
king  to  grant  him  a  lettre  de  cachet  in  con- 
sideration of  his  own  services,  and  of  those 
of  his  ancestors,  and  I  cannot  interfere." 
It  would  have  been  well  if  this  prerogative 
had  never  led  to  anything  worse  than  Mar- 
montel's  residence  of  a  fortnight  in  the 
Bastile. 

The  destruction  of  the  moral  influence 
of  the  court  was  completed  by  the  mea- 
sure which  most  clearly  proved  its  undis- 
puted political  authority,  the  alliance 
with  Austria  which  led  to  the  war  of  1757. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  by  his  military  repu- 
tation, by  his  literary  pretensions,  by  his 
hostility  to  religion  (les  prljuggs),  and  by 
the  court  which  he  paid  to  Voltaire  and 
his  followers,  had  already  become  the 
hero  of  the  Parisian  saloons,  which  gov- 
erned public  opinion.  Fashion  for  once 
supported  sound  policy.  Prussia  might 
be  a  useful  ally  against  Austria,  and  could 
not  be  a  dangerous  enemy.  Above  all, 
the  country  required  an  interval  of  peace 
in  which  the  finances  might  recover  from 
the  disorder  of  the  last  war.  But  Kau- 
nitz  knew  the  weak  points  of  Versailles, 
and  showed  the  reigning  favourite  the  in- 
security of  her  tenure  of  power  in  time  of 
peace.  The  virtuous  empress  conde- 
scended to  write  an  autograph  letter  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour;  and  the  AbbS 
de  Bernes,  whom  the  mistress  had  for- 
merly employed  to  write  her  letters  to  the 
king,  was  raised  to  the  ministry  for  the 
express  purpose  of  signing  the  treaty, 
which  seemed  to  ensure  success  to  the 
schemes  of  Austria  and  Russia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France.  It  was,  perhaps,  well 
even  for  the  French  interest  that  Frede- 
rick's effectual  defence  in  the  struggle 
which  has  immortalized  his  name,  pre- 
vented Austria  from  becoming  supreme  in 
Germany,  and  the  Russian  dominion  from 
advancing  to  the  Oder.     From  the  time 
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when,  aatiejpaiitig  the  maturity  of  the 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  the  king  broke  into 
Saxony,  and  forced  the  elector's  army  to 
eurtender  at  Pima;  while  the  wretched 
Bruhl  looked  down  in  safety,  on  the  con- 
sequences of  his  purchased  intrigues,  from 
the  impregnable  heights  of  iLdnigstein ; 
through  all  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
war  to  his  final  desertion  by  bis  only  ally, 
his  firmness  never  failed  him*  One  day  de- 
feated, another  triumphant  $  while  Prussia 
was  taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  Czarina, 
send  while  Austrian  cavalry  were  ravaging 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  bivouack- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Berlin — still  keeping 
firm  hold  of  Saxony,  and  knowing  that  his 
array  was  his  kingdom,  he  trusted  to  the 
course  of  events  to  dissolve  the  coalition, 
and,  at  the  worst,  he  determined  to  perish 
with  the  power  which  he  had  created.  In 
bis  utmost  distress,  his  gaiety  never  for- 
sook him.  A  deserter  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  only  left  his  cause  when  it 
seemed  hopeless.  "  Wait  till  the  end  of 
this  campaign,"  said  the  king,  "end  if 
things  do  not  mend,  I  will  then  desert  with 
you." 

As  between  England  and  France,  al- 
though they  had  exchanged  allies,  the 
war  wss  virtually  a  continuation  of  the 
last.  But  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  had  left  no 
successor,  and  Pitt  came  forth  to  call  out 
the  energies  of  his  country.  However 
small  his  merit  may  have  been  in  the  ex- 
peditions which  he  planned,  he  had  tbe 
inestimable  quality  of  confidence  in  him- 
self and  the  nation.  It  was  better  to 
waste  money  in  fruitless  invasions  of 
France,  than  to  stand,  as  in  the  last  war, 
on  the  defensive  at  home.  The  people 
were  willing  to  support  an  army  in  Ger- 
many, when  they  found  that  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand led  it  to  victory  $  and  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  coinciding  with  the  almost  in- 
credible advances  of  Clive  in  India,  once 
more  renewed  the  national  consciousness 
of  superiority  which  had  lain  dormant 
since  the  days  of  Marlborough.  Protest- 
antism also  came  in  support  of  patriotism ; 
for  all  Germany  felt  that  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  religion  was  at 
stake ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  England  for 
the  cause  of  Frederick  was  redoubled, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Austrian  com- 
mander had  received  a  present  of  talis- 
manic  relics,  to  mark  tbe  special  favour  of 
the  Pope.  No  wonder  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  1763,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  well-deserved  unpopularity 
which  attended  George  IIL  for  mere  than 
twenty  yean.    The  nation  saw  that  the 


honour  of  the  country  was  sacrificed,  and 
the  opportunity  of  humbling  its  ancient 
enemy  thrown  away,  because  the  ill-taught 
and  obstinate  young  king,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Bute,  hated  Frederick  as 
a  freethinker,  and  resented  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  his  prerogative  the  transcendent 
superiority  of  Pitt.  The  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  day  were  not  sparing  in 
their  imputation  of  corruption  and  base- 
ness to  the  hated  Scotchman  and  his  mas- 
ter ;  but,  for  once,  fiction  was  less  strange 
than  truth.  It  was  pot  known  that  the 
last  operations  of  the  war  were  a  fraud  on 
both  sides ;  that  England,  with  a  stake  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  was 
urging  France  to  attack  her  own  general, 
Duke  Ferdinand,  and  complaining,  "  You 
will  let  yourselves  be  beaten,  and  we  can- 
not make  peace,  we  shall  not  even  dare  to 
propose  it  to  parliament.9'  A  Frenchman,, 
who  knew  the  state  of  the  national  resour- 
ces, might  more  easily  have  pardoned  his 
government  for  their  conduct,  in  conse- 
quence of  Lord  Bute's  remonstrance* 
"  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,"  wrote 
the  king  to  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  "  you 
will  pass  the  Helda  and  attack  the  enemy, 
without  considering  whether  the  arrange- 
ments are  suitable ;  and  whatever  may  ne 
the  success,  you  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  it."  "  The  letter  of  the  king,  added 
the  minister,  u  is  too  formal  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  add  anything.  But  I  can 
tell  you,  that  if  the  king's  army  should  be 
destroyed  to  the  last  man,  and  it  should 
become  necessary  for  me  to  levy  a  new 
one,  his  majesty  would  not  be  alarmeil." 
Choiseul  might  well  be  proud  of  the  dip- 
lomatic sk ill  with  which  he  had  drawn 
Spain  into  the  war  in  time  to  share  in  the 
sacrifices  which  the  defeated  jwrty  mu§t 
make.  He  might  also  think  himself  fortu- 
nate in  the  character  of  tbe  English  Am-  , 
bassador,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  charge  of 
Junius  that  he  was  influenced  by  bribes,  is 
destitute  of  all  probable  foundation.  In 
deserting  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even 
volunteering  to  secure  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions to  Russia,  as  well  as  in  a  general 
readiness  to  make  concessions  to  the  ene- 
my, he  could  hardly  exceed  tbe  wishes  of 
George  III.  and  Lord  Bute :  but  he  seems 
to  have  sacrificed  the  claims  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  grace  peculiarly  his  own.  ,  The 
Duke  de  Choiseul  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  English  garrisons  in  some  of  the 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  related,  in  answer, 
the  explanation  which  Bouret,  a  wealthy 
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financier,  had  given  him  of  the  enormous 
expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  fitting 
up  a  house  which  was  occasionally  honour- 
ed by  royal  visits.  "  It  is  indeed  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  for  the  king."  "  In  the  same 
manner,"  he  continued,  "-I  say  to  you,  there 
shall  be  no  garrison  in  the  islands  of  Mi- 
guelon  and  St.  Pierre.  It  may  perhaps 
cost  me  my  head  ;  mats,  monsieur,  cy est  pour 
le  rdi.n 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  perverted 
udgment  of  the  European  aristocracy,  that 
France  was  never  more  generally  admir- 
ed and  looked  up  to  than  during  its  lowest 
Eeriod  of  political  debasement :  from  the 
eginning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  The  feudal  splendour 
and  luxury  of  the  great  nobility  combined 
with  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  literary 
circles  which  met  at  the  tables  of  Helve- 
tius  and' of  Holbach,  to  make  Paris  the  ac- 
knowledged capital  of  Europe.  It  united 
the  convenience  of  old  abuses  with  the 
satisfaction  of  contempt  for  them.  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  his  nephew, 
the  celebrated  duke,  who  was  long  after- 
wards bribed  or  beaten*  by  Dumouriez,  al- 
ways professed  to  regret  their  position  as 
Germans.  "Be  assured,"  said  the  hero  of 
the  English  victory  of  Minden,  "  that  there 
is  no  German,  however  noble  or  powerful, 
who  would  not  be  proud  to  serve  under  the 
banner  of  France.  What  happiness  to 
serve  in  your  company  in  war,  and  to  live 
at  Paris  hi  time  of  peace  !"  Gustavus  III. 
of  Sweden,  and  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
thought  a  correspondence  with  the  philo- 
sophic leaders  necessary  to  their  reputa- 
tion ;  and  Frederick  himself  maintained 
through  life,  the  contempt  with  which  his 
father's  homely  tastes  had  unhappily  in- 
spired him,  for  the  language  and  customs  of 
his  native  country.  But  at  home,  the  | 
French  themselves  were  beginning  to  form 
a  truer  judgment.  Familiarity,  and  the 
opportunity  of  looking  behind  the  scenes, 
produced  the  same  feelings  with  which 
Italians  formerly  regarded  the  Pope,  while 
credulous  ultra-montanes  trembled  at  his 
authority.  While  Louis  sank  into  the  low- 
est depths  of  contempt,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  infamous  Du  Barry  raised  the  Duke- 
d'Aiguillon  to  power  in  the  place  of  Choi- 
seul,  the  better  class  of  Frenchmen  were 
beginning  to  look  for  some  principle  of  na- 
tional regeneration.  Political  economy, 
utilitarianism,  Anglomania,  were  all  proofs 
of  the  sounder  and  whelesomer  feeling  of 
the  second  generation  of  philosophers. 
Those  who  were  sanguine,  hoped  for  re- 
generation ;  while  those  who  found  them- 


selves at  ease,  thought  that  it  was  already 
come,  because  religious  wars  and*persecn- 
tion,  which  Voltaire  and  his  disciples  al- 
ways represent  as  the  worst  affliction  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  seemed  for-  the 
time  to  be  at  an  end.    The  best  proof  of  a 
Providence,   it  was    said,   is  that  under 
Louis  XV.  France  should  enjoy  prosperity. 
If  the  fact  had  been  true,  the  fairer  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  somewhat  different. 
The  insuperable  difficulty  of  reform  con- 
sisted in  the  hold  which  the  principles  of 
the  upper  classes  had  taken  on  the  people. 
The  Revolution  showed  the  pattern  of  the 
Richelieus  and  d'Aiguillons  worked  hi  a 
coarser  stuff*    But  before  the  result  was 
known,  it  was  right  and  natural  to  hope  the 
best,  and  even  to  over-estimate  the  casual 
advantages  which  resulted  from  the  con- 
flicts of  rival  statesmen.    All  wise  and 
honest  men  rejoiced  when  Chotseul  expel- 
led the  Jesuits 5  and  when  d'Aiguillon  and 
Maupeou  had  incurred  the  odium  of  des- 
troying the  parliaments,  it  was  justly  con- 
sidered a  grave  error  in  Louis  XVl.,  that 
by  the   advice  of  Maurepas  he  restored 
them.     The  unprovoked  attack  on  England 
which  followed  Lafayette's  volunteer  ex- 
pedition to  America,  was  ultimately  more 
injurious  to  the  government  which  com- 
I  menced  it,  than  to  the  enemy :  but  the  en- 
thusiasm   for    supposed    popular    rights 
J  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  better  symp- 
*  torn  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation, 
!  than  the  wanton  indifference  to  bloodshed 
1  with  which  Belleisle  or  Bernes  had  plung- 
:  ed  into  war.     Honest  men,  such  as  Turgot, 
I  Necker  and  Lafayette,  as  well  as  men  like 
1  Mirabeau,  of  mere  ability,  were  prepared 
J  to  reform  many  of  the,  abuses  which  op- 
j  pressed  the  country.     But  to  this,  power 
1  and  the  support  of  public  opinion  were  ne- 
|  cessary,  and  respect  for  authority  was  one 
of  the  superstitions  (les  prejuges)  which 
I  the  people  had  been  effectually  taught  to 
I  despise. 

In  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  spirit  of 
change  took  a  different  course.  The  ex- 
ample of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  recom- 
mended by  his  great  reputation,  led  kings 
and  ministers  to  reform,  by  removing  the 
impediments  which  checked  the  action  of 
absolute  government.  The  French  phi- 
losophers had  done  them  the  service  of 
making  chartered  privileges,  and  sacred 
foundations,  contemptible;  and  although 
the  people  clung,  as  in  all  but  extraordi- 
nary occasions  they  will  ding,  to  the 
usages  of  their  ancestors,  the  approbation 
of  those  who  guided  public  opinion  sup- 
ported the  introduction  of  tfre  centralizing 
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monarchies  which  still  govern  a  great  part 
of  continental  Europe.  Pombal,  in  Portu- 
gal; Charles  III.,  with  the  assistance  of 
Tanucci,  in  Naples;  and  afterwards  of 
Aranda  in  Spain ;  acted  in  the  same  spirit 
with  Gustavus  III.,  when  he  overthrew  the 
Swedish  oligarchy ;  and  with  Joseph  II., 
in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  renew  in  the 
house  of  Hajpsburg  the  authority  of  the 
Franconiao  Emperors.  The  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits  was  equivalent  to  a  public 
declaration,  that  kings  were  no  more  to  be 
governed  by  confessors ;  and  the  general 
indifference  to  established  institutions 
made  way  for  a  firmer  and  more  practical, 
though  less  gorgeous  system  of  monarchy. 
It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  human 
improvement  will  be  promoted  by  the 
theory  of  government,  which  Frederick 
exemplified,  and  Napoleon  carried  to  per- 
fection ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
to  nations  oppressed  by  obsolete  and  com- 
plicated systems  of  power,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  utilitarian  despotism,  offers,  for 
the  time,  relief. 

Of  all  the  kings  and  statesmen  of  the 
century,  Schlosser  appears  to  confine  his 
admiration  almost  exclusively  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  That  he  was  the  greatest  man 
of  his  time,  all  will  admit,  and  that  he  had 
great  defects,  few  of  his  admirers  will 
deny.  When  we  consider  his  selfishness, 
his  encouragement  of  profligate  French 
literature,  his  contempt  for  his  country- 
men, his  tyranny  to  the  Saxons,  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  gigantic  wickedness  of 
Russia  towards  Poland,  we  feel  inclined 
to  think  him  a  bad  man  s  as  we  might  be 
led  to  doubt  his  political  foresight  and 
wisdom,  by  some  of  his  financial  and  po- 
litical measures.  He  imported  financiers 
from  France,  to  introduce  into  his  domi 
nions  the  universally  reprobated  system  of 
the  farms ;  and  he  kept  accounts  only  so 
far  a 8  to  know  that  his  receipts  exceeded 
his  expenditure.  In  other  respects,  not 
withstanding  the  change  of  circumstances, 
he  altered  node  of  the  official  arrange- 
ments of  his  father,  who  had  made  it  his 
chief  object  to  confine  his  ministers  to  the 
business  of  clerks,  as  a  security  for  his  own 
absolute  power.  His  absurdly  vexatious 
excise  regulations  were  the  natural  errors 
of  a  crude  political  economy ;  but  it  seems 
to  his  discredit  as  a  statesman,  that  he  had 
reduced  the  whole  monarchy  so  com- 
pletely to  a  machine  which  no  one  but 
himself  knew  how  to  set  in  motion,  that 
under  his  weak  and  indolent  successor  it 
-  seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  The 
secret  despatches  of  Mirabeau  from  Ber- 


lin, where  he  was  residing  on  a  diploma- 
tic mission  at  the  time  of  the  great  king's 
death,  offer  a  lively  picture  of  the  helpless 
confusion  which  followed  the  removal  of 
the  presiding  band.  But  it  is  safer  to 
listen  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  look  at  great  results.  Prussia  is 
still  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  the  spirit 
of  its  chief  founder  has  produced  many  of 
the  changes  which  he  neglected.  He  has 
long  been  forgiven  by  Germans  for  des- 
pising them,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
raised  them  above  the  contempt  of  others. 
If  he  was  selfish,  he  wasted  no  money  on 
luxury  or  pageantry,  but  sought  his  own 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  As  compared  with  his  amiable 
contemporary,  Augustus  HI.  of  Saxony, 
he  forcibly  exemplifies  the  universal  truth, 
that  a  merely  able  man  will  govern  better 
than  a  merely  good  one.  The  general  tes- 
timony of  friends  and  enemies  is  seldom 
widely  mistaken ;  and  it  may  guide  us  in 
our  judgment  to  remember,  that  in  1813, 
the  Prussians  contrasted  the  timid  vacil- 
lation of  their  court,  with  the  heroic 
vigour  of  Frederick  ;  and  that  to  this  day, 
he  is  the  object  of  the  bitterest  malice  of 
all  the  Catholic  bigots  in  Europe. 

The  same  feeling  of  German  patriotism, 
which  explains  Schlosser's  grateful  admi- 
ration of  Frederick,  accounts  for  the  regret 
with  which  he  regards  the  failure  of  the 
schemes  of  Joseph  II.  During  fifteen  years 
of  his  reign  as  Emperor,  he  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  authority  of  his  mother,  who 
retained  the  administration  of  the  heredi- 
tary states  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  his 
plans  of  reform  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  succeeded.  The  interests 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire  must  always 
have  united  tbem  against  an  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  imperial  prerogative;  and 
even  if  France  had  heartily  supported  Aus- 
tria, the  power  of  a  German  League,  under 
a  leader  such  as  Frederick,  was  too  formi- 
dable to  be  defied  with  prudence.  Nor 
are  we  satisfied,  that  even  for  the  chance 
of  recovering  the  national  unity,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  for  Germany  to  support 
the  ambitious  policy  of  Joseph.  An  ac- 
complice in  the  partition  of  Poland,  ne 
could  pretend  to  no  regard  for  national 
independence ;  a  confederate  with  Cathe- 
rine in  the  Turkish  war,  he  was  guilty  of 
a  fatal  error  in  aggrandizing  his  most  for- 
midable neighbour  :  and  the  universal  dis- 
like with  which  he  was  regarded  :  the  im- 
prudent disregard  for  popular  opinion, 
which  lost  him  the  Netherlands;  and  in 
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general,  the  bad  snecess  of  his  projects 
prove  that  he  was  undeserving  of  the  con- 
fidence, which  he  could  never  obtain. 
His  principles  of  regeneration  were  those 
of  his  age ;  involving  a  removal  of  abuses 
by  a  disregard  to  rights,  and  a  levelling 
of  all  subordinate  inequalities,  to  leave 
free  room  for  the  sovereign  authority  to 
act.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
courts  was  clogged  by  technicalities,  its 
forms  were  nevertheless  the  relics  of  the 
old  constitution,  and  not  merely  the  im- 
pediments to  its  energy.  The  principle  of 
adherence  to  forms  involved  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  rules,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  sovereign; 
and  if  Joseph  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  own  right  to  influence  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  his  success  would  have 
been  more  fatal  to  the  remains  of  a  cen- 
tral authority  in  the  empire,  than  even  his 
failure.  In  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna, 
as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  at 
Wetzlar,  the  Emperor's  energetic  attempts 
at  innovation  were  defeated  by  the  invin- 
cible slowness  and  ingenuity  of  lawyers, 
whom  Schlosser  compares  to  Lord  Eldon ; 
and  when  Joseph,  in  despair >  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  extension  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  found  himself  controlled  by 
the  arms  and  preponderating  influence  of 
Frederick. 

The  influence  of  lawyers  in  Germany  is 
with  Schlosser  an  ever-recurring  source 
of  indignation.  Whenever  an  act  of  spo- 
liation was  to  be  committed,  when  Frede- 
rick required  Silesia,  or  Charles  Albert 
Bohemia,  jurists  were  ever  ready  with  de- 
ductions, as  they  were  called,  of  the  rights 
of  the  claimant,  which  were  not  unlike 
the  documents  which  had  of  old  preceded 
an  irruption  of  the  Plantagenets  into  Nor- 
mandy or  Aquitaine.  With  the  state  of 
justice  in  the  several  states  of  the  empire 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned ;  but  the 
general  tendency  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Imperial  Courts  appears  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  justice  and  good  government.  It  was, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  from  the  public 
law  of  Germany,  that  the  public  law  of 
Europe  arose.  The  mere  profession  of 
appealing  to  right  was  some  check  on  the 
unrestricted  use  of  force.  But  in  detail, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  proceedings  were  as 
vexatious  as  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them  were  sometimes  singu- 
lar. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Schlosser's  work 
more  valuable  than  his  incidental  notices 
of  the  internal  condition  of  the  German  I 


states,  especially  of  Bavaria,  wish  km  van 
straggles  against  the  hateful  dominion  .of 
the  Jesuits ;  but  we  are  unable  to  follow 
him  into  details,  or  even  to  enter  into 
a  general  outline  of  the  history.  We 
must  pass  over  his  instructive  nummary 
of  the  revolutions  of  Sweden,  and  hie  for- 
cible description  of  the  unparalleled 
crimes  and  great  successes  in  Russia. 
On  the  subject  of  England  he  is,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  scarcely  unprejudiced  ;  but 
we  are  well  aware  how  easily  a  bias  on 
the  other  side  may  arise  from  national  feel- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  universal 
adoption  by  German  writers  of  our  com- 
mon division  of  Europe  into  England  and 
the  continent,  is,  we  believe, "the  index  of 
a  well-founded  belief,  that  our  national 
character  offers  peculiar  difficulties  to  a 
foreigner.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  that  the 
effect  of  the  many  years  of  one-sided 
falsehood,  during  which  Napoleon  con- 
trolled the  press  of  Germany,  will  have 
worn  out  till  another  generation  has  pass- 
ed  away. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
general  defence  of  the  national  character 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.  It  may 
be  true  that  we  aim  too  exclusively  at  the 
attainment  of  utilitarian  objects  5  it  is,  we 
believe,  certain,  that  public  opinion  is 
hostile  to  independent  inquiry,  to  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion,  which  seems,  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Socrates,  to  have  been 
considered  incompatible  with  free  politi- 
cal institutions.  The  wide  separation  of 
the  different  classes  of  society,  the  syco- 
phantic deference  which  is  paid  to  rank, 
have  been  long,  and  with  good  reason,  es- 
tablished among  our  indigenous  common- 
places, and  we  cannot  complain  if  they  are 
reprobated  by  the  additional  authority  of 
a  foreign  historian.  But  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  the  grounds  on  which 
Schlosser  has  formed  his  judgment  of  the 
state  of  private  morals  in  England.  The 
higher  classes  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  as  he  justly  observes,  licen- 
tious and  dissipated ;  but,  he  adds,  they 
bad  not  reached  the  same  height  of  profli- 
gacy with  the  Russian  nobility  of  that 
time,  or  with  the  English  aristocracy  of 
the  present  day.  In  other  words,  the  race 
from  which  Fielding  and  Smollet  drew 
their  characters,  the  immediate  successors 
of  the  companions  of  Chartres  and  Beau 
Fielding,  were  better  than  the  English  no- 
bility of  the  present  day,  who  are  on  a 
level  with  such  men  as  Menzikoff  and  Or- 
loff:  with,  ministers  who   received   the 
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knout  without  losing  office,  with  the  or- 
naments of  a  court  where  empresses  drank 
brandy  with  corporals,  and  where  a  chaste 
woman  was  as  unheard  of  as  an  honest 
man.  There  is  more  plausibility  perhaps 
in  the  assertion  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  rebels  of  1745,  exceeded  in 
barbarity  any  torments  allowed  by  the 
criminal  cedes  of  civilised  Europe.  Yet 
the  disgusting  accessories  of  execution 
for  high  treason  did  not  commence  till 
life  was  extinct;  and  Schlosser  himself 
famishes  us  with  abundant  examples  of 
far  more  cruel  punishments.  Judicial  tor- 
ture existed  in  some  parts  of  Germany  till 
within  the  present  generation.  In  Ba- 
varia, curiously  refined  modes  of  execu- 
tion were  devised  after  the  seven  years' 
war.  Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  passed  a 
law  by  which  murderers  were  to  receive 
seventy-two  lashes  a  week  for  nine  suc- 
cessive weeks,  and  then  to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel.  We  may  add  the 
well-known  case  of  Damien,  who,  in  1757, 
was  tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheel ; 
and  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  who,  in 
1766,  was,  for  an  alleged  blasphemy,  exe- 
cuted at  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  under- 
going the  rack,  and  having  his  tongue  cut 
out. 

We  willingly  admit  that  Schlosser's 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  English  history 
is  both  extensive  and  minute.  He  quotes 
Lord  Brougham  and  Miss  Martineau  with 
his  usual  dispraise ;  and  condescends  even 
to  bestow  a  few  sentences  of  contempt  on 
Madame  D'Arblay's  diary.  There  are  a 
few  inaccuracies  of  little  importance, which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  correct  hereafter, 
as  they  may  confuse  a  careless  reader. 
Thus  Sir  William  Howe,  the  brother  of 
the  admiral,  is  called  Lord  Howe ;  Mr. 
Stuart  Mackenzie,  Lord  Stuart  Mackenzie ; 
and  Mr.  George  Grenville  receives  the  title 
of  Lord  Grenville,  which  was  first  created 
in  the  next  generation.  The  well-known 
Mrs.  Montague  of  Boswell  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  becomes  Lady  Montague ;  and 
from  this  trifling  mistake,  an  erroneous  in 
ference  is  drawn  of  the  superior  rank  of 
her  circle  to  that  oi  Mrs.  Vesey.  There 
are  some  theoretical  conclusions,  which 
seem  to  involve  more  serious  errors. 

The  historian  attributes  the  popularity 
of  Junius  to  his  supposed  defence  of  the 
Saxon  rights  of  the  people,  against  the 
Norman  privileges  of  the  landed  aristocra- 
cy (Junkeraristocratie.  Squirearchy).  We 
believe  the  Saxon  law  is  mentioned  only 
once  by  Junius,  when  he  compares  the  en- 
croachments of  Norman  lawyers  after, the 


conquest,  wkb>  the  attsged  innovation*  of 
Lord  Mansfield ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of 
Junius,  or  of  the  party  which  he  repre- 
sented, than  to  preach  down  the  land  in- 
terest* Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  always  appealed  to  the  country  gen- 
tlemen* for  support,  against  the  eourt  and 
the  bof  ough-owners.  Junius  himself  re- 
peatedly hints,  that  his  sympathies  are 
those  of  a  man  of  birth  and  station ;  and 
he  finds  no  fault  with  Sir  William  Draper, 
when  he  eulogizes  Lord  Granby,  for  giv- 
ing men  of  rank  and  fortune  a  preference 
in  the  disposal  of  regiments.  The  great 
judge,  whom  he  so  bitterly  hated,  was  the 
creator  of  mercantile  law,  which  assuredly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  Saxon  code  f 
but  in  the  chief  attack  which  he  makes 
upon  hint,  with  respect  to  the  admittance 
of  Eyre  to  bail,  he  draws  his  argument  al- 
most entirely  from  laws  enacted  since  the 
Conquest,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the  sta- 
tute of  Westminster,  passed  in  1275.  The 
modern  enthusiasm  in  favour  oi  tbe  Saxons 
belongs  not  to  the  time  of  Junius,  but  to 
the  age  of  M.  Thierry,  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham. 

A  graver  error  seems  to  be  involved  in 
the  language  in  which  Schlosser  speaks  of 
the  legal  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  in 
1763,  for  libel.  The  popular  rejoicing  on 
the  occasion  of  his  discharge  from  the 
Tower  is  represented  as  the  mistaken  tri- 
umph of  a  multitude,  whom  their  aristo- 
cracy had  cheated  out  of  substantial  free- 
dom, by  giving  them  specious  words  and 
legal  forms  instead.  To  this  we  answer 
without  hesitation,  that  the  inviolability  of 
legal  forms  is  the  true  test  of  constitution- 
al liberty.  A  nation  which  disregards 
them  may  be  capable  of  a  successful  riot ; 
but  it  has  only  its  wishes,  not  its  rights  to 
struggle  for.  A  constitution  can  only  be 
said  to  exist,  when  it  is  impossible  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  people  without  en- 
trenching on  some  legal  form ;  and  con- 
versely the  sound  instinct  of  Englishmen 
teaches  them,  that  freedom  is  in  danger 
when  law  is  tampered  with.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  so  true  a  friend  to  liberty  can 
think  that  the  defeat  of  the  court,  and  the 
release  of  a  demagogue,  would  have  been 
a  worthier  cause  of  popular  rejoicing,  than 
the  assertion  of  a  principle  that  a  warrant 
must  apply  to  a  definite  person,  and  recite 
a  definite  crime  1  Lord  Camden  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  declared  that  Lord 
Egremont  And  Lord  Halifax,  as  secretaries 
of  state,  were  limited  in  their  power  of 
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committal  by  the  same  rules  which  bound 
a  simple  justice  of  the  peace  ;  that  a  gene- 
ral warrant  was  absolutely  void  ;  and  that 
Wilkes  was  therefore  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge. It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  was  afterwards  entitled  to  compen- 
sation from  the  ministers  who  had  re- 
strained his  liberty  ;  and  thus  justice  was 
obtained  without  the  necessity  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  even  without  an  act  of  parliament ; 
and  in  defiance  of  an  illegal  resolution 
adopted  by  both  Houses.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  assertion  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion, which  should  have  embodied  all  the 
Rights  of  Man,  would  have  been  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

If  we  are  right  in  considering  such  views 
as  these  mistaken,  the  error  is  one  into 
which  an  English  historian  would  not  be 
likely  to  fall ;  but  Schlosser's  position  and 
habits  of  thought  give  him  many  counter- 
balancing advantages.  He  is  apparently 
exempt  from  the  party  feeling  which  ex- 
presses itself  as  often  by  forced  candour 
as  by  zealous  advocacy ;  and  he  greatly 
prefers  naked  truth  to  the  edifying  use 
which  may  be  made  of  it.  He  expressly 
disclaims  the  power  of  graphic  and  objec- 
tive description,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  projection  of  the  writer  into  his  sub- 
ject by  assuming  the  feelings  and  spirit  of 
another  time  or  place.  Things  as  they 
appear  to  him,  not  as  they  might  have  ap- 
peared to  him  if  he  had  witnessed  them, 
form  the  subject  of  his  work ;  and  in  his 
account  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
political  portion  of  his  history,  he  uses  the 
language,  and  judges  by  the  standards  of 
the  present  day.  The  general  severity 
and  frequent  bitterness  of  his  censures 
seem  to  us  to  arise  from  the  entire  and 
unaffected  seriousness  with  which  he 
writes:  it  is  at  least  consistently  indis- 
criminate ;  Jesuits,  Pietists,  and  Encyclo- 
paedists :  Jacobins  and  Doctrinaires ;  the 
careless  shallowness  of  Voltaire  5  the  su- 
percilious indifference  of  Gothe ;  England 
with  its  narrowness;  Germany  with  its 
inefficiency ;  all  move  his  indignation  in 
turn,  because  they  all  seem  to  him  defec- 
tive in  moral  earnestness.  In  some  cases 
he  may  be  unintentionally  unjust,  but  it  is 
from  a  mistake  in  the  fact,  not  in  the  rule 
by  which  it  is  estimated.  He  neither 
thinks  bigoted  positlyeness  the  test  of  ear- 
nestness, nor  love  of  innovation  equivalent 
to  a  desire  for  improvement ;  and  he  holds 
men  responsible  for  wilful  ignorance,  as 
well  as  for  neglect  to  act  up  to  their 
knowledge.  In  England,  where  opinions, 
if  firmly   held,   are   supposed  to  justify 


themselves  and  their  practical  results,  we 
think  that  Schlosser's  history  may  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  effect.  As  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  takes  up 
ground  which  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  preoccupied  by  any  English  writer. 
In  approaching  the  French  revolution  and 
the  W  ars  of  the  Empire,  the  historian  will 
have  many  competitors.  What  his  com- 
parative success  may  be  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  anticipate ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  a  sufficient  history  embracing  the 
whole  of  that  time  still  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten. 


Art.  HI. — George  Herwegh.  Gedichie  eines 
Lebendigen,  mil  einer  Dedikation  an  den 
Verstorbenen.  (Poems  of  a  Living  Man,  with 
a  Dedication  to  the  Dead.)  Zweite  A  ullage. 
Zurich  und  Winterthur.     1841-2. 

George  Herwegh  comes  of  humble  parents 
in  Wurtemburg,  and  received  his  first  educa- 
tion at  one  of  the  state  schools,  in  Stuttgard, 
where  Strauss,  Idewald,  and  others,  got  their 
first  rudiments  of  learning.  Subsequently,  he 
studied  at  Tubingen,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  his  University  course  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  subsistence.  He  became 
sub. editor  of  a  literary  journal  of  no  great 
mark — the  *  Europe' — of  which  A.  Lewald 
is  director,  and  further  occupied  himself  with 
translating  the  poems  of  Lamartine,  which  he 
rendered  in  the  author's  metre.  These  trans- 
lations are  said  to  have  merit. 

In  the  midst  of  these  avocations  he  was 
called  upon  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  his  literary  labours 
could  not  have  been  very  profitable  to  him, 
for  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
a  substitute,  and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to 
buy  his  exemption.  He  was,  moreover,  too 
proud,  or  too  timid,  to  address  himself  to  his 
friends ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
poet  was  seized  upon,  one  unlucky  morning, 
by  a  squad  of  police,  and  carried  off — not  to 
prison — but  to  the  regimental  barracks,  where 
he  was  bidden  to  share  a  bed  with  a  brother 
recruit :  some  big  countryman,  fresh  from  the 
Schwartzwald. 

The  young  republican  wrote  off,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  to  his  friend  Lewald,  as- 
suring the  latter  that  he  would  infallibly  hang 
himself,  unless  he  was  released  from  prison 
within  the  four-and-twentv  hours.  On  this, 
the  editor  of  the  '  Europe  put  all  hit  wits  to 
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work  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  bard;  tod,  in 
the  first  place,  got  a  physician's  certificate,  by 
which  Herwegh  was  respited  from  the  bar- 
rack to  the  hospital ;  and,  finally,  was  lucky 
enough  to  procure  from  the  war  minister  an 
unlimited  leave  of  absence  for  this  gifted 
and  refractory  recruit,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  return  to  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  pen. 

Some  short  time  afterwards,  as  ill-fuck 
would  have  it,  Herwegh  was  at  a  public  ball, 
where  he  quarrelled  with  an  officer  present, 
and  a  challenge  was  the  consequence  of  their 
dispute.  But  the  officer,  as  it  happened,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  that  very  regiment  of  which 
George  Herwegh  was  a  private  on  leave  of 
absence:  his  leave  was  immediately  with- 
drawn, and  he  was  ordered  to  join  bis  regi- 
ment the  very  next  day. 

But  one  night,  and  half  a  bed  with  the  big 
Schartzwaftder,  had  been  enough  for  the  poet, 
and  he  preferred  to  sleep  in  some  free  republi- 
can solitude,  rather  than  in  that  odious  com- 
pany and  barrack.  The  Swiss  frontier  is  not 
more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  distance  from 
Stuttgart ;  so  the  young  man  quitted  the  fines 
patriae  and  dulcia  arva  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
was  in  Switzerland  on  the  very  day  when 
they  were  looking  out  for  him  at  his  regi- 
ment No  doubt  the  lieutenant  was  much 
disappointed,  and  that  Herwegh's  name  still 
figures  on  the  regimental  lists,  with  a  'D' 
before  it. 

He  got  work  upon  a  journal,  called  the 
'  Volkshalie,'  published  by  Dr.  Wirth,  at  Bel- 
veue,  near  Constance,  but  soon  quitted  that 
paper,  and  established  himself  at  Zurich, 
where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  poeti- 
cal composition,  and  where  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  Gedichte  ernes  Lebendigen'  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  book  met  with  the  most  extraordinary 
success :  two  editions  were  sold  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year,  and  his  publisher  then  made  him 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  published  by  the  former 
with  indifferent  success  up  to  that  period,  and 
called  the  '  Deutsche  Bothe  in  der  Schweiz' 
(The  German  Messenger  in  Switzerland). 
Herwegh,  accepting  this  post,  determined  to 
go  into  Germany,  to  seek  for  contributors  and 
subscribers. 

Then  commenced  for  the  young  poet  such 
a  series  of  triumphs  and  successes,  as  never 
young  poet  enjoyed  before.  Toasts,  meetings, 
balls,  banquets,  saluted  him  everywhere;  and, 
in  Berlin,  especially,  the  applause  with  which 
he  was  greeted  was  unbounded.  All  Berlin 
was  fau  about  him,  as  it  had  been  of  Liszt 
three  months  before,  and  of  Borne  and  Madlle. 
Sontag  a  dozen  years  ago.  Nor  were  the 
triumphs  of  George  Herwegh  altogether  so 
unsubstantial  as  those  of  some  other  literary 
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lions  have  been ;  for,  our  informant  states,  a 
young,  rich,  and  handsome  Berlinerinn  be- 
came desperately  enamoured  of  the  republi- 
can bard,  and  is  now  a  rich,  handsome,  and 
happy  republican  bard's  wife.  Royalty  itself 
condescended  to  catch  the  infection  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  hence  took  place  that  famous  inter- 
view between  the  king  and  the  poet,  whereof 
the  German  papers  have  talked  so  much. 
His  majesty  probably  expeeted  to  convert  the 
disciple  of  republicanism,  as  his  well-known 
discourse  indicates;  for,  likening  the  young 
missionary  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  (indeed  we  know 
not  why)  he  said  he  would  find  his  Damascus 
somewhere:  meaning  that  his  conversion 
would  one  day  happen,  when  no  doubt  his 
name  would  be  changed  from  Herwegh  to 
Von  Herwegh. 

But  Herwegh  still  remains  unconverted, 
although  the  courtiers  say  that  his  presence 
before  Majesty  had  a  prodigious  effect  upon 
him,  and  that  the  republican  lion  became  ex- 
ceedingly mild  and  abashed  in  presence  of  the 
awful  royal  animal. 

To  disprove  in  a  manner  this  charge  against 
his  courage  and  constancy,  Herwegh  wrote 
the  famous  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
( Leipziger  Allgemeine  Zeitung ;'  whereof  the 
King  of  Prussia  instantly  interdicted  the  sale 
in  his  majesty's  dominions.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  that  well-conducted  paper,  which  k 
liberal  in  its  tendency,  and  manly  in  its  tone, 
had  already  awakened  the  royal  solicitude, 
before  Herwegh's  missive  appeared  in  it :  at 
least,  other  journals,  Ruge's  *  Jahrbuch,'  for 
instance,  and  the  *  Rheinische  Zeitung/  have 
been  abolished  and  interdicted,  although  Her- 
wegh's name  does  not  appear  among  their 
contributors. 

Such,  we  are  given  to  understand  (by  a 
countryman  and  very  warm  admirer  of  the 
author  who  neither  knows,  nor,  we  fear,  will 
approve  of  our  criticisms  on  his  friend),  have 
been  our  young  author's  anttcidens.  His 
opinions  cannot,  of  course,  be  very  precisely 
formalized  in  verse ;  but  we  gather  from  a 
perusal  of  his  volume,  that  they  are  of  the 
strongest  republican  kind.  His  hatred  of 
priests  is  intense.  He  says,  ( their  temples 
are  shut  for  him/  and  falls  on  them,  whenever 
they  come  in  his  way,  with  bitter  epithets  of 
scorn.  Kings  he  has  in  similar  abhorrence, 
and,  finally  he  detests  Frenchmen  and  Cos- 
sacks, as,  perhaps,  a  hearty  German  should. 
1  Woe  to  him,'  cries  the  young  bard,  '  who 
trusts  prematurely  the  son  of  the  Frank.  He 
brings  our  bride  back,  but  it  is  when  he  is  tired 
of  kissing  her.'  By  which  the  poet  means, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Germans  are  to  work  out 
their  own  freedom. 

The  general  rising  against  priests  and  mon- 
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archshe  foretells  to  be  very  close  at  hand,  and 
his  Tenet  abound  with  numberless  allusions  to 
that  event  ( Tear  the  crosses  from  the  earth 
(says  he,  in  pursuance  of  his  double  purpose)* 
—tear  up  the  crosses;  they  shall  all  be  turned 
into  swords,  and  God  in  heaven  will  pardon 
the  deed.  Cease,  ye  bards,  to  sweat  at 
verses }  on  the  anvil*  lay  the  iron ;  Saviour 
shall  the  iron  be.1  He,  for  his  part,  will  no 
longer  remain  as  of  old,  *  and  pass  the  hours 
midst  idle  flowers,  with  beauty  near  him — to 
battle  ranks  a  charger's  flanks,  henceforth  shall 

bear  himf Henceforth  he'll  have  no  music 

save  the  trumpet's  ringing.  Be  ye  free  men, 
.0  bards,  and  then  resume  your  singing.'  He 
will  write  no  more  :  he  will  go  into  the 
throng  of  the  bravest,  where  action  calls  him. 
•  Ho !  bring  me  banners  here !'  concludes  the 
poet,  in  the  verses  from  which  we  quote. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  Herwegb,  the 
man,  is  disinclined  to  military  service,  Her- 
wegh,  the  poet,  has  a  great  appetite  for  war ; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor 
twenty  times,  that  the  sentiment  is  uttered  in 
the  course  of  his  songs :  but  the  shout  '  To 
arms!'  is  repeated  almost  ad  nauseam,  and 
the  poets  are  ceaselessly  enjoined  to  give  up 
their  guitars  for  battle-axes. 

One  may,  in  the  first  place,  quarrel  with 
the  doctrine — from  a  firm  belief  that  throat- 
cutting  never  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom 
much,  that  leaden  types  are  better  than  leaden 
bullets,  and  that  nve  hundred  tons  of  iron 
hammered  into  swords  will  not  further  liberty 
so  much  as  the  same  quantity  of  metal  laid 
out  into  railroads — but  it  is  not  of  M.  Her- 
wegh's  politics  that  we  are  anxious  to  speak, 
so  much  as  of  the  quality  of  his  poetry,  and 
of  his  turn  of  mind.  He  is  very  young  yet, 
very  much  intoxicated  by  his  success ;  and 
the  egotism,  consequent  on  it,  is  quite  ludi- 
crously manifested  in  his  book.  In  those  vi- 
sionary combats  which  he  foretells,  he  himself 
is  made  to  bear  a  very  considerable  share. 
He  warns  his  love,  (what  poet  is  without 
ouel)  that  he  roust  leave  her,  and  that  a  du- 
bious fete  awaits  him.      He  prophesies  a 

•  Reiss  die  Kreuse  aus  der  Erdcn, 
Alle  sollen  Schwerter  werden, 
Gott  im  Himmel  wird's  verzeihn. 
Lasst  oh  lasst  das  Verseschweissen, 
Anf  den  Ambos  legt  das  Eisen, 
HeUand  soil  das  Eisen,  seyn  ! 
f  Nicht  mchr  in  Blmnenhugeln  indent 
Ich  liegen  anf  der  Wacht, 
In  eines  Streithengst's  Btigeln  indent 
Ich  wiegen  mich  zur  Schlacht. 
•  •  •  • 

Lasst  endlich  das  Geleier  seyn 

Und  rdhrt  die  Trommel  nnr ; 
Der  Deutscher  muss  erst  freier  tern, 

Danm  sey  er  Troubadour. 


'Thermopylae,  and  many  a  grave  in  the 
shade,'  for  himself  and  his  brother  warriors; 
he  calls  himself  an  eagle  (he  is  very  fond  of 
instituting  comparisons  between  himself  and 
that  royal  bird*) ;  be  says  the  eagle  will  be 
captured,  nay,  that  its  fete  may  be  still  mere 
summary  and  pathetic,  and  that  he  may  ftM 
under  some  tyrant's  arrow,  as  well  as  be  im- 
prisoned in  his  cage. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  German  capacity 
for  belief.  Go  to  a  theatre  to  a  dismal  comedy 
of  Eotzebue,  and  you  will  see  the  whose 
house  in  tears :  the  noble  ladies  in  their  ex- 
clusive tier  of  boxes,  the  citizens'  wives  op- 
posite, the  officers  sobbing  in  the  orchestra, 
the  bourgeois  and  students  whimpering  in  the 
pit.  The  faith  is  marvellous;  and  for  aH 
sorts  of  imaginary  woes  the  easy  tears  are 
ever  ready  to  gush.  All  the  romances  of  all 
languages  are  read  and  wept  over :  Esmeralda. 
Snaike,  the  Flower-girl  of  Pompeii :  nay,  h* 
roines  who  have  discoursed  originally  in  Chi- 
nese or  Sanskrit  find  ready  translators  to  vtr- 
deuiscken  (beduteh)  their  histories,  and  in 
the  German  ions  lacrymarum  an  abundant 
measure  of  sympathy. 

There  is  a  literary  paper  published  at  Ber- 
lin (we  believe  the  4  Morgenblatf ),  which 
was  mentioned  some  time  ago,  by  a  quarterly 
reviewer,  as  having  prefixed  to  a  notice  upon 
the  work  of  an  English  author,  the  author's 
name  inscribed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The 
quarterly  reviewer  cried  out  against  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  distinction  for  the  writer  in 
question ;  but  the  feet  is,  it  was  no  distinction 
at  all.  It  is  a  stereotype  wreath  in  which 
every  writer's  name  is  enclosed.  And  so 
with  the  German  public,  there  is  a  crown  of 
laurel  for  everybody.  The  plentiful  growth 
of  that  German  evergreen  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  we  consider  how  it  has  come  to 
adorn  so  many  heads  so  profusely ;  and  we 
fear  it  is  not  by  his  crowns  that  we  must 
judge  of  M.  Herwegh's  merits. 

Let  this  most  easy  and  catholic  charity  too 
be  kept  in  view,  when  we  consider  the  unde- 
niable popularity  which  the  poet  has  had ; 
for  if  such  fame  as  he  has  undeniably  won. 
were  only  sparingly  dealt  out,  and  awarded 
in  a  few  rare  cases,  one  might  be  led  to  think 
that  the  opinions  advocated  in  his  five  editions, 
had  a  corresponding  number  of  believers  m. 
the  country,  and  that  Germany  was  on  the 
eve  of  republicanism.  But  if  we  consider 
what  other  popularities  there  have  been  in 
the  country ;  and  how  they  have  risen  and 
fallen ;  and  round  what  sort  of  brows,  repub- 
lican, monarchical,  destructive,  conservative, 

'Dntranmst  vom  Sehmetterlinge,  kh  von  Aar. 
Vom  hohen  Taurine  sohanet  ©in  Aar,  etc 
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ateptie,  angelic,  satyrk,  mystic,  thai  easy 
laurel  wreath  will  fit;  we  seed  not  alarm 
ourselves  prematurely  with  regard  to  a  Ger- 
man revolution.  'The  public  has  discovered 
a  wild  young  man  who  sings  in  what  is  (hap- 
pily) a  new  style ;  and  if  they  flock  to  listen 
to  him,  it  is  not,  let  us  hope,  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions,  as  on  account  of  their 
strangeness.  Tney  have  been  listening  hitherto 
to  artists,  speculators,  philosophers;  here  ap- 
pears an  author  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
and  they  rush  to  the  new  exhibitor*  There 
was— (this  is  a  very  uncomplimentary  and  &- 
miliar  illustration  )—there  was  a  man  hanged 
when  the  writer  of  this  was  at  college,  and 
that  morning  all  the  lecture-rooms  were  de- 
serted. 

Indeed,  we  must,  then,  think  that  it  is  the 
coarsest  and  worst  part  of  M.  Herwegh's  ge- 
nius which  has  occasioned  his  popularity,  and 
that  but  for  his  ferocious  descriptions  of  blood 
and  slaughter,  he  might  have  written  twice 
as  well  and  been  twice  as  much  a  republican, 
and  yet  scarcely  found  an  admirer.  And,  for 
our  parts,  these  dark  prophecies  and  sangui- 
nary images  have  excited  in  our  minds  any- 
thing but  a  feeling  of  terror.  The  man  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree,  as  we  take  it,  a  hero 
or  a  martyr,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  Spartan  j  nor  is 
his  violence  as  likely  to  make  an  impression 
in  this  phlegmatic  country  as  it  may  have 
caused  to  our  neighbours,  who  are  more  easi- 
ly moved.  There  is  scarce  so  much  sedition 
in  his  poems  as  can  be  bought  for  fourpence 
in  a  Chartist  newspaper ;  and  not  more  irre- 
ligion  than  might  have  been  read  the  other 
day  in  Holywell-street,  until  Mr.  Bruce 
('  turning  his  cross  into  a  sword,'  as  our  poet 
has  it)  assaulted  the  obnoxious  print-shop.  It 
may  be  true,  that  one  day,  as  Herwegh  sings, 
mankind  shall  be  so  pure  as  to  form  an  uni- 
versal priesthood ;  and  twenty  years  ago  a 
lad  rising  at  an  university  debating  club,  and 
proclaiming  that  event  as  imminent;  might 
possibly  have  been  applauded  by  some  young 
philosophers  present.  But  the  razor  crops  off* 
a  number  of  those  fancies  which  beset  *  the 
growing  boy.'  Do  we  travel  'further  from 
the  East'  as  we  grow  old  1  Please  Heaven, 
not  a  jot  In  youth  or  in  age,  an  honest  man 
is  no  nearer  or  farther  from  the  sun :  but  he 
is  not  so  restless  after  a  time :  and  finding  the 
world  not  altogether  so  bad,  nor  himself  so 
gifted,  leaves  off  abusing  the  one  too  much, 
and  admiring  the  other,  and  so  stays  quiet, 
and  hopes  calmly  for  better  things. 

This  is  what  oar  fiery  young  bard  calls  in- 
difference, and  it  provokes  greatly  his  restless, 
generous,  eager  spirit  He  opens  his  book 
with  an  onslaught  on  Prince  Puckler,  the 
'Verstorbene,'  and  lashes  htm  gallantly  for 


his  weariness  of  life,  his  selfishness,  and  his 
affectation  of  routrie.  The  satire  applies  to 
a  school  of  German  poets,  who,  it  is  said, 
have  profited  by  it ;  and  the  intelligent  friend, 
from  whom  we  had  our  account  ofHerwegh's 
private  life,  says,  that  his  poetic  influence  nas 
been  of  use  in  checking  the  sickly  *  Semilasso' 
style ;  and  that  the  young  Germans  are  now 
following  a  heartier  and  healthier  mode  of 
thought. 

He  mar  be  the  destroyer  of  a  prevalent 
cant  or  affectation,  but  can  it  be  that  Herwegh 
is  the  founder  and  father  of  a  school  t  Surely 
a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who  is  no 
great  scholar,  no  great  poet,  can  hardly  be  a 
chef-d'icole  in  a  country  where  learning  and 
poetic  genius  are  both  so  remarkable.  We 
would  hardly  set  Tom  Dibdin  to  preside  over 
a  British  poetic  academy,  although,  perhaps, 
during  the  war  time,  no  man's  songs  were 
more  generally  sung  and  rapturously  encored* 
*  The  British  Grenadiers1  is  as  exciting  to  an 
Englishman  as  any  war-song  in  our  language ; 
but  we  should  hardly  have  made  a  laureat  of 
the  writer. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  remembered 
in  M.  Herwegh's  favour.  That  as 'The 
British  Grenadiers,'  a  very  humble  and  ordi- 
nary piece  of  poetry,  does  undeniably  excite 
warlike  and  delightful  emotions  in  the  English 
mind;  and  if  handed  over  to  a. foreigner, 
although  the  latter  were  quite  conversant  with 
our  tongue,  would  probably  call  forth  from 
him  no  enthusiasm  whatever:  so  we  may 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  local  allusions  which 
make  Herwegh's  ballads  precious,  and  cause 
them  to  ring  in  the  souls  of  his  German  ad- 
mirers. 

Here  is  one  of  his  ballads,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  key  to  his  politics  and  poetry. 

DAS  LIED  VOU  HASSE. 

Wohlauf!  wohlauf !  iiber  Berg  und  Fluss 

Dem  Morgenrot  entgegen ! 
Dem  treuen  Weib  den  letzten  Russ 

Und  dannzum  treuen  Degen! 
Bis  unsre  Hand  in  Asehe  stiebt 

Soil  sie  vom  Schwert  nich  lessen : 
Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt 

Und  wollen  endlich  hassen ! 

Die  Liebe  kann  uns  heHen  nicht, 

Die  Liebe  nicht  enetten, 
Halt'  du,  0  Haas !  dem  jangst  gtricht, 

Brian  du,  O  Haas,  die  Ketteo ! 
Und  wo  es  noch  Tyirannen  giebt 

Da  lasst'  uns  keck  erfassen : 
Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt 

Und  wollen  endlich  hassen ! 

War  noch  ein  Hera  besitz,  dem  Soil's 

Im  Hasse  nur  Sich  ruhrea; 
Allftberall  ist  durres  Holz 

Urn  unsre  Glut  zu  schuien; 
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Die  ihr  die  Freiheit  noch  verbtiebt 
Singt  durch  die  Deutsche*  Strassen* 

Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt 
Und  wollen  endlich  hassen ! 

Bekampfet  sie  ohn  Unterlass 

Des  Tyrannei  auf  Erden ; 
Und  beiliger  wird  unsre  Haas 

Ale  unsere  Liebe  werden ! 
Bis  unsre  Hand,  in  Asche  stiebt 

Soil  sie  vom  Schwert  nicht  lassen. 
Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt 

Und  wollen  endlich  hassen  ! 

THE  SONG   OP  HATHED. 

Brave  soldier,  kiss  the  trusty  wife, 

And  draw  the  trusty  blade ! 
Then  torn  ye  to  the  reddening  east, 

In  freedom's  cause  arrayed ; 
Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and  hand. 

They  may  not  separate  : 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough, 

And  come  at  length  to  hate  \ 

To  right  us  and  to  rescue  as 

Hath  love  essayed  in  vain ; 
0  Hate !  proclaim  thy  judgment-day 

And  break  our  bonds  in  twain. 
As  long  as  ever  tyrants  last 

Our  task  shall  not  abate :' 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough, 

And  come  at  length  to  hate ! 

Henceforth  let  every  heart  that  beats 

With  hate  alone  be  beating — 
Look  round !  what  piles  of  rotten  sticks 

Will  keep  the  flame  a  heating — 
As  many  as  are  free  and  dare 

From  street  to  street  go  say't : 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough, 

And  come  at  length  to  hate  1 

Fight  tyranny,  while  tyranny 

The  trampled  earth  above  is ; 
And  holier  will  our  hatred  be, 

Far  holier  than  our  love  is. 
Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and  hand, 

They  may  not  separate : 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough,' 

Let's  come  at  last  to  hate ! 

The  German  reader  has  no  need  to  be  told 
that  the  spirit  of  this  rude  hearty  song  has 
evaporated  in  the  accompanying  English  ver- 
sion. '  Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt  und 
wollen  endlich  hassen'  are  gallant  fierce  lines 
of  obloquy;  and  the  hissing  of  the  word 
hassen,  as  well  as  the  rattle  and  spirit  of  the 
double  rhyme,  are  not  to  be  had  in  English, 
where  the  versifier  has  but  a  poor  stock  of 
dissyllabic  rhymes. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  words  *  fiber 
Berg  und  Fluss,'  which  mean  over  mount  and 
stream,  but  which  for  the  rhyme's  sake  have 
been  perverted  into  'hi  freedom's  cause 
arrayed,'  the  sense  is  pretty  similar;  and  the 
public  will  no  doubt  allow  that  there  is  no 
great  portion  of  this  quality  in  the  ballad.  Nor 


is  there  any  variety  of  thought  *  Love  can- 
not Kelp  us;  love  cannot  rescue  us;  down 
with  tyrants.'  Many  a  set  of  conspirator! 
have  sung  such  a  ditty  on  the  theatrical  boards, 
and  so  shouting  '  Death  P  have  marched  off 
with  tin  battle-axes  to  drink  small  beer  in  the 
slips. 

The  refrain,  however,  is  admirable.  The 
song  was  written  upon  it  evidently.  Other 
men  have  written  songs  in  the  world  besidei 
George  Herwegb,  and  know  the  value  of 
those  dashing  sounding  rhymes.  But  though 
such  may  pass  muster  on  the  boards  aforesaid, 
great  Posts  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  dfc 
ferent  kind  of  wares.  The  very  first  poem, 
with  its  antithetic  title,  "  From  the  living  to 
the  dead,"  contrasting  the  "  Lebendige'  Her- 
wegh  with  the  '  Verstorbene'  Alaskan,  had  a 
touch  of  the  theatre  and  the  rivals,  winch  led 
one  to  be  suspicious  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
book. 

We  now  come  to  another  poem,  in  which 
martyrdom,  republicanism,  destruction  of 
priesthood,  and  other  favourite  doctrines  of 
the  young  bard,  are  gives* 

zraur- 

Schaut  der  Sonne  auferstehn  f 
Strahlend  blickt  sie  in  die  Runde— 
Strahlend,  wie  zur  ersten  Stunde 
Und  hat  viele  Jahre  Leid  gesehn. 

Wie's  auch  Sturme,  haltet  Stand 
Junge  Herzen  anverdrossen, 
Der  ihn  einstens  angegossen 
Hat  den  Geist  uns  abermai  gesandt. 

Bald  erschaUt  nach  Ost  and  West 
Jubel  Miilionentouiff, 
Freiheit  heisst  der  letzte  Kdnig, 
Und  sein  Reich  bleibt  ewig  Felsenfest. 

•Nimmerschwinjrt  in  unsrem  Hans 
Der  Eosake  seine  Kunte, 
Unsre  Deutsche  Zauberruthe 
Sclagt  noch  manchen  goldnen  Fruhling  ass, 

Junge  Herzen  unverzagt ! 
Bald  erscheint  der  neue  TauTer 
Der  Messhis,  der  die  Kafifer, 
Und  Verkaufer  ams  den  Tempel  jagt. 

Und  die  Gdtter  nicht  allein— 
Schon  der  meosch  wird  heileg  leben; 
Priest er  nur  wird's  furder  geben 
Und  hein  Laie  rne.hr  auf Erde  seyn. 

Doch  wie  Donner  est  sein  Gang 
Und  er  naht  nicht  unter  Psalmen, 
Und  man  streut  ihm  keine  Palmes. 
Der  Messias  kommt  mit  Schwertev-klang. 


*  This  stanza  is  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  tie 
translator,  and  indeed  has  been  shown  to  a  German 
friend,  who  confesses  that  he  is  at  a  loss  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  last  line. 
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Darum  lest  die  Harfen  ab ! 
Lasst  darin  die  Windsbraut  spieien, 
Unser  wartet  Thermopylen, 
Perser— und  in  schatten  manchen  Grab* 

APPEAL. 

1. 

Behold,  when  the  red  son  appears, 
He  shineth  as  bright  in  his  station, 
As  he  shone  on  his  day  of  creation, 

Ere  he  looked  on  the  woes  of  long  years. 

2. 

Young  hearts  be  ye,  steady  and  bold, 
Confront  ye  the  tempest  undaunted, 
For  he  who  the  Spirit  has  granted 

Is  with  us  to-day  as  of  old. 

3. 

For  the  last  of  all  kings,  make  ye  way, 
A  million  glad  voices  proclaim  his 
Avatar,  and  Fbexdom  his  name  is, 

And  boundless  and  endless  his  sway. 


Have  courage,  young  hearts,  never  falter! 
He  comes  to  the  temple's  high  places, 
The  mighty  Messiah  who  chases 

The  sellers  and  buyers  from  the  altar. 
5. 

And  not  only  Heaven  as  of  yore, 
But  earth  shall  be  pure  and  divine, 
One  priesthood  man's  sanctified  line, 

And  laymen  among  us  no  more ! 

6. 

Make  way  for  our  Saviour  and  Lord ; 
It  is  not  with  hymns  that  we  greet  him, 
It  is  not  with  psalms  that  we  meet  him, 

Bat  he  comes  with  the  clang  of  the  sword. 


Then  bards,  lay  aside  for  the  blade, 
The  harp  and  its  idle  diversions : 
Thermopylae  waits  for  our  Persians, 

And  many  a  grave  in  the  shade ! 

If  after  having  translated  the  above  poem 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  may  venture 
upon  still  further  cruelties  to  it,  and  criticise 
it,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that 
though  .there  is  considerable  energy  of  words 
and  figures  in  the  ode, — much  blue  lights  and 
fierce  grouping, — the  thoughts  are  here,  too, 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  construction  of  the 
poem  very  careless.  The  new  Divinity,  who 
is  to  end  the  woes  of  the  world,  is  compared 
to  the  Baptist,  and  to  another  character  still 
more  sacred,  in  the  same  sentence.  Man's 
similarity  to  the  gods,  the  abolition  of  the 
laity,  the  approach  of  the  new  Saviour,  and 
Thermopylae, — image  upon  image  comes 
crowding  together ;  nor  surely  are  they  ar- 


range with  the  precision  of  a  master.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  last  line  is  a  fine  one  j  but  it 
has  clearly  no  business  in  such  a  place  as  that 
where  it  is  found.  We  shall  be  understood 
as  desirous  to  speak  only  of  the  maimer  of  the 
poem  here,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  matter  of 
it,  which  is  open  to  a  just,  but  a  different  line 
of  censure. 

When  the  French  actor  in  the  times  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  atheistic  rage  which 
characterized  a  part  of  that  period,  came  to 
the  footlights  and  defied  Heaven,  calling  upon 
the  Divinity,  if  Divinity  there  were,  to  prove 
His  existence  by  striking  the  player  dead  there 
before  the  lamps:  the  unhappy  wretch  no 
doubt  thought  he  was  entering  a  very  ener- 
getic protest  against  superstition,  and  that  his 
action  was  a  courageous  and  a  sublime  one. 
Before  ten  years  are  over,  M.  Herwegh  will 
know  that  such  coarse  blasphemies  are  not  in 
the  least  sublime  or  poetical ;  and  (merely  as 
a  point  of  art)  that  this  furious  and  mad  kind 
of  yelling  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  superior 
energy  or  power.  Even  the  Semilasso  school, 
which  he  attacks,  is  a  wholesomer  one  than 
his :  for  scepticism  is  much  more  humble  than 
hatred ;  and  a  man  whose  unlucky  tempera- 
ment or  course  of  thought  has  led  him  to  < 
doubt  and  be  unhappy,  is  at  least  not  so  cul- 
pable as  another,  who  sets  himself  up  to  pro- 
pound new  creeds,  and  to  act  as  a  prophet  on 
his  own  account.  This  is  the  line  which 
some  silly  French  speculators  have  taken  of 
late ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Leroux,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  that  questionable  moral  philoso- 
pher, George  Sand.  Not  one  of  these  but 
hints  in  his  disquisitions,  that  he  or  she  has 
a  special  mission  from  Heaven,  and  delivers 
oracles  with  an  air  of  inspiration. 

Our  young  poet,  who,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  spite  of  his  hatred  for  French  politics,  has 
drunk  not  a  little  at  that  extremely  polluted 
well  of  French  speculation  (it  were  absurd  to 
call  it  a  science  or  a  philosophy),  labours  too 
under  a  great  consciousness  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  his  own  calling,  and  talks  of 
the  'lymmlisch'  or  heavenly,  as  if  he  were 
urged  by  a  direct  afflatus  from  that  quarter. 
Here  is  a  sonnet  in  which  he  announces  the 
existence  of  some  such  supernatural  influences 
within  him. 

Trug  ich  em  Schwert  als  Erieger  um  die  Lenden, 
Ging  ich  als  Landmann  hinter  einem  Pfluge, 
Dan  sass'  ich  Abendsfroh  bei  meinem  Eruge 
Um  mit  dem  Tag  meia  Tagewerk  zu  enden. 

So  aber,  wenn  sie  sich  zur  Ruhe  wenden, 
Sch  weift  mein  Geist  noch  auf  irrem  Wanderzuge, 
Upd  meine  Seele  kreist  in  stetem  Fluge, 
Ihr  will  kein  Abend  seinen  Frieden  spenden. 
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Dtm  Hiramliaehen  tthaafe  wit  k  title  Scbrankan, 

£8  fcjgt  una  nach  im  taute  Weltgetriehe, 

Und  wird  im  Schlummer  auch  nicht  von  una 

wanken. 
Kein  Ort — daw  ich  Tor  ihnen  sicher  bliebe  ! 
Gleich  Blitzen  zticken  um  mich  die  Gedanken, 
Und  trefien  mien  selbst  in  dem  Ann  der  Liebe. 

Wore  I  a  soldier's  weapon  on  my  thigh, 
Drove  I  a  rustic's  plough  upon  the  lea, , 
At  early  eve  I'd  fling  my  labours  by, 
And  drink  my  homely  cup  and  so  be  free. 

Such  calm  for  spirits  like  mine  may  nerer  be, 
My  soul  hath  restless  pinions  and  will  fly, 
Soil  eager  soaring  higher  and  more  high, 
And  the  kind  evening  brings  no  rest  for  me* 

We  raise  not  barriers  to  the  Heavenly  thus, 
Thought  tracks  us  on  the  wide  world's  busy 

ways, 
It  watches  when  we  sleep — there  is  no  place, 
To  shelter  from  that  constant  genius ! 
Its  lightnings  round  about  us  ever  blaze, 
And  even  in  love's  arms  it  reaches  us. 

The  last  line  is  surely  of  French  origin. 
That  mixture  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  vast 
celestial  genius,  and  the  quarter  in  which  it 
is  sometimes  discoverable,  are  worthy  of  the 
peculiar  philosophy  which  always  takes  such 
an  occasion  to  manifest  its  claims  to  divinity. 
Depend  upon  it  that  some  years  hence,  when 
M.  Herwegh,  the  worshipped  of  silly  Berlin- 
era  no  more  (ere  then  they  will  have  conse- 
crated and  pulled  down  a  dozen  other  altars) 
— when  M.  Herwegh  shall  be  a  quiet  family 
man,  with  his  rich  wife,  and  comfortable  bouse 
and  family,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake  re- 
specting the  superhuman  origin  of  his  poems. 
It  is  not  on  every  occasion,  or  in  behalf  of  ev- 
ery young  poet,  that  Heaven  is  called  on  to 
inspire.  Nee  Deus  intersit,  &c.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  abide  by  the  safe  old  max- 
im ;  and  in  solving  the  small  question  why 
this  or  that  bard  is  induced  to  write,  we  can- 
not decently  ask  the  gods  to  interfere. 

In  the  following  pretty  lines  our  author 
gives  some  advice  to  a  lady  who  is  tempted  to 
publish  her  verses : 

Du  willst  den  Lorber  auf  den  Locken  drncken 
Nicht  einsam  mehr  in  stillen  Nachten  beten ; 
Hin  auf  den  Markt  mit  Deinen  Thranen  treten, 
Ein  mussig  Yolk   mit  Deinem  Schmerz   be- 
glucken. 

Nur  Rosen  sollten  Deine  Stirne  Schmucken 
Und  nicht  die  Martyrkrone  des  Foeten, 
Das  ist  furwahr  der  Mund  nicht  zum  Profeten 
Und  wurd  mit  Kttssen  leichter  uns  entzucken. 


Dass  meine  Nachtigall  im  Dunkeln  bliebe ! 
Schwer  wird  die  Hon'  nach  der  Du  Strebst,  er- 

klommen 
War's  auch  dass  Dich  ein  starker  Genius  triebe. 
Nur  Hekatombea  werden  angenommen 


Auf  dem  Altar  fcsBfchms;  auf  dem  der  Liebe— 
0  Liebe  1— ist  ein  Scnaifl«n  auoh  wilkommeo. 

On  humble  knees  of  silent  nights 

No  more  my  lady  prays ; 
But  now  in  glory  she  delights, 

And  pines  to  wear  the  bays. 
The  gentle  secrets  of  her  heart 

She'd  tell  to  idle  ears, 
And  fain  would  carry  to  the  mart 

The  treasure  of  her  tears ! 

When  there  are  roses  freshly  blown 

That  forehead  to  adorn, 
Why  ask  the  Poet's  martyr-crown,— 

The  bitter  wreath  of  thorn  ? 
That  lip  which  all  so  ruddy  is, 

With  freshest  roses  vying," 
Believe  me,  sweet,  was  made  to  kiss, 

Not  formed  for  prophesying. 

Remain,  my  nightingale,  remain, 

And  warble  in  your  shade  ! 
The  heights  of  glory  were  in  vain 

By  wings  like  yours  essayed ; 
And  while  at  Glory's  shrine  the  Pnest 

A  hecatomb  musi  proffer, 
There's  Love— oh,  Love  !  will  take  the  least 

Small  mite  the  heart  can  offer. 

Are  they  hecatombs  exactly  which  M.  Her- 
wegh has  offered  in  the  shrine  of  the  muses  1 
If  we  may  judge  of  German  oxen  (and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  given  us  an  opportunity  since 
the  new  tariff),  our  Poet  has  not  slaughtered 
a  vast  number  of  them,  although  his  knife  is 
as  large,  and  his  air  as  solemn,  and  the  du- 
pery of  his  robe  as  princely  arranged,  as  that 
of  many  other  sacrifice™.  No,  no,  most  of 
these  we  take  to  be  French  animals  j  of  that 
four-legged  sort,  which,  as  we  read  in  the  do- 
ry, once  tried  to  puff  themselves  out,  and  to 
look  as  large  as  oxen,  but  failed  in  their  swell- 
ing endeavour,  and  disappeared  with  a  most 
lamentable  and  pathetic  explosion* 

Perhaps  it  is  from  hearing  that  the  young 
poet  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  occupied  in 
translating  Lamartine's  verses,  that  we  are 
led  to  fancy  his  manner  has  been  formed  not 
a  little  on  French  models.  Some  of  his  epi- 
grammatic turns  in  this  manner  are  very  neat 
and  happy :  as,  for  instance : 

Wieder  weil  ein  Jahr  verging 
Sprudelt  man  Sonette, 
Singt  von  einein  neuen  Ring 
An  der  al  ten  Kette.* 


And  the  song  to  B6fanger,  written  with  a  re- 
frain, quite  in  the  French  way,  contains 
something  far  better,  and  has  some  passage* 
of  exceeding  tenderness  and  beauty- 


• « Once  more  because  the  year  is  done,  they  tie 
clinking  their  sonnets,  singing  of  a  new  link  added 
to  the  old  chain.9 
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Er  kfiaste  jede  Fmhmt  i 

Er  weinte  jeder  in  dtr  Qruhe : 
Er  war  der  z writer  Held  bei  jedem  Siege, 

Er  rief  den  Donner  fur  Tyrannen  wach. 
Wer  lag  am  fioden  den  Er  nicht  erboben  I 

Und  wessen  Hera  ist  seinem  Lied  za  klem  ? 
Wo  ist  die  Hutte  dram  Er  nicbt  gewoben 

Hatt'  einen  Paradiesee-heujgeisebein?* 

Here  are  some  more  fine  lines  of  hearty 

iatire: 

Der  Fischer  Petals  breitet  aus 
Aufs  neue  seine  falschen  Netze. 
Wohlauf !  beginn  mit  ibm  den  Strauss, 
Damit  nicbt  einst  in  Deutschen  Haus 
Noch  gelten  rdmische  Gesetze. 
Bei  jenem  grossen  Frederich  nein. 
Das  soil  doch  nun  und  ninrmer  seyn, 
Dem  Pfaffen  bleibe  nicht  der  Stein 
An  dem  er  seine  Dolche  wetxe  !f 

And  we  have  marked  oat  a  couple  more  bal- 
lads, of  which  the  first  is  serious,  and  with  a 
*wild  sadness  in  the  metre!  which  lies  beyond 
our  humble  powers  of  translation. 

Was  soil  der  Becher 

Ihr  tobenden  Zecher, 
Was  soil  die  funkelnde  Flasche 

In  eurer  Hand  ? 
Es  trauert  in  Sack  und  Asche 

Das  Vaterland. 

Was  soil  ihr  Brante 

Das  Jubelgelaute  ? 
O  heisst  die  Rosen  erblassen 

Am  Deutschen  strand, 
Vom  Brautigam  ist  verlassen 

Das  Vaterland. 


Was  soil  ihr  Fftnten 

Nach  Kronen  das  Dursten  ? 
Zerreisst  die  goldenen  Schnftto, 

Das  Prunkgewand ! 
Es  frieret  vor  eurer  Tbflre 

Das  Vaterland. 

Was  macb,  ihr  Pfaffen, 

Eucb  also  zu  schafien, 
Was  soil  uns  jetzo  das  Beta, 

O  eider  Tand, 
So  lang  in  den  staub  getreten 

Das  vaterland! 

Weh  eucb  ir  Reicben, 

Die  nicbt  zu  erweichen, ' 
Ihr  zahlt  die  Rubel  die  Randan, 

Im  Sonnenbrandt 
Der  Lazarus  seine  wooden, 

Das  Vaterland. 

Web  each,  ihr  Armen, 

Was  beischt  ihr  Erbarmen  ? 
Esliegenviel  Edeisteine 

Vor  each  im  Sand, 
Auch  meine  Tbrane  such  meine 

Urns  Vaterland. 

Doch  du,  O  Richter, 

Bist  nimmer  der  Richter, 
Gebeut  der  fertigea  Zuogen, 

Gebeut  ihr  Stand, 
Dein  Scbwanenlied  ist  gesungen 

Dem  Vaterland. 

To  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  German,  we 
can  only  offer  the  following  bare  version  of 
the  lines. 


Comrade,  why  tbe  song  so  joyous — why  tbe  goblet  in  your  band  ? 
While  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes,  yonder  weeps  our  Fatherland. 

Still  tbe  bells,  and  bid  the  roses — wither,  girls,  on  German  strand ; 
For  deserted  by  her  bridegroom,  yonder  sits  our  Fatherland. 

Wherefore  strive  for  crowns,  ye  princes? — quit  your  state,  your  jewels  grand, 
See  where  at  your  palace  portal,  shivering  sits  our  Fatherland. 

Idle  priestlings,  what  avail  as-— prayer  and  pulpit,  cowl  and  band  ? 
Trodden  in  the  dust  and  groaning,  yonder  lies  our  Fatherland. 

Counting  out  his  red  round  rubles,  yon  sits  Dives  smiling  bland- 
Reckoning  his  poor  wounds  and  sores,  Lazarus,  our  Fatherland. 

Wo,  ye  poor !  for  priceless  jewels  lie  before  ye  in  the  sand, 

Even  my  tears,  my  best  and  brightest !  lie  there,  wept  for  Fatherland ! 

*    But,  0  poet,  cease  thy  descant — 'tis  not  thine  as  judge  to  stand, 
Silence  now — the  swan  hath  sung  his  death-song  for  our  Fatherland. 

This  is  the  second — and  last. 


*  '  He  kissed  each  Freedom  in  its  cradle  and  fol- 
lowed it  weeping  to  its  grave.  He  was  the  second 
hero  at  every  victory.  He  called  down  thunder  on 
all  tyrants.  Who  was  ever  cast  down  but  Beranger 
uplifted  him ;  and  what  sorrow  was  too  humble  for 
his  song  to  pity  ?  What  hut  is  there,  but  he  has 
surrounded  It  with  a  halo  bun  owed  from  Heaven  V 


f'The  Fisher  Petreus  spreads  his  false  nets 
abroad  once  more — Come  on !  begin  the  strife  with 
him,  that  it  never  may  be  said  that  Roman  law  pass- 
ed in  a  German  house.  No  1  by  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick, no !  We  swear  that  it  never  shall  be  so ;  and 
that  the  priest  shall  not  have  a  stone  left  to  him 
whereon  to  whet  his  dagger.9 
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FBOT1ST. 

So  lang  ich  noch  ein  Protestant, 

Will  ich  auch  Protestiren, 
Und  Jeder  deutscher  musikant 

Soli's  weiter  musikireo. 
Singt  alle  Welt  der  Feeie  Rhine, 
So  sing  doch  ich,  ihr  Herren  nein  ! 
Der  Rhein  der  Rhein  konnt'  freier  seyn, 

So  will  ich  Protestiren. 

Kaum  war  die  Taufe  abgethan 
Ich  kroch  noch  anf  den  vieren, 

Da  fing  ich  schon  Toll  Glauben's  an 
Mit  Macht  zu  Protestiren. 

Und  protestirte  fort  and  fort, 

0  wort  and  wind,  O  wind  and  wort, 
U  Selig  sind,  die  hier  und  dort  , 

Auf  ewig  Protestiren. 

Nar  einsist  Not,  dran  halt'  ich  fest, 

Und  will  es  nit  verlieren, 
Das  ist  mein  christlicher  Protest, 

Mein  chrisUich  Protestiren. 
Was  gent  mich  all  das  Wasser  an 
Von  Kheine  bis  gum  Ocean  ? 
Sind  keioe  freie  manner  dran, 

So  will  ich  Protestiren. 

Von  nun  an  bis  zum  Ewigkeit 

Soil  euch  der  Name  zieren, 
So  lang  ihr  Protestanten  seyt, 

MUsst  ihr  auch  Protestiren. 
Und  singt  die  Well  der  Freie  Rhein, 
So  singst  ach  ihr  Herren  nein ! 
Der  Rhein  der  Rhein  konnt  freier  aeyn 

Wir  mussen  Protestiren. 

THE  PROTEST. 

'As  long  as  I'm  a  Protestant, 

I'm  bounden  to  protest, 
Come  every  German  musicant 

And  fiddle  me  his  best. 
You're  singing  of  *  the  Free  Old  Rhine/ 
Bat  I  say  no,  pood  comrades,  mine, 
The  Rhine  could  be 
Greatly  more  free, 
And  that  I  do  protest. 

1  scarce  had  got  my  christening  o'er, 

Or  was  in  breeches  drest, 
But  I  began  to  shout  and  roar, 

And  mightily  protest. 
And  since  that  time  I've  never  stopt, 
My  protestations  never  dropped ; 
And  blest  be  they 
Who  every  way 
And  everywhere  protest. 

There's  one  thing  certain  in  my  creed, 

And  schism  is  all  the  rest. 
That  who's  a  Protestant  indeed, 

For  ever  must  protest. 
What  is  the  river  Rhine  to  me  ? 
For  from  its  source  unto  the  sea 
Men  are  not  free. 
Whate'er  they  be, 
And  that  I  do  protest. 


And  every  man  ia  veason  grants, 

What  always  was  eoofest, 
As  long  as  we  are  Protestants, 

We  sternly  must  protest 
And  when  they  sing  *  the  Free  Old  Rhine,' 
Answer  them,  *  No,'  good  comrades,  mine, 
The  Rhine  could  be 
Greatly  more  free, 
TAnd  that  you  shall  protest. 

The  satire  here  is  an  honest  and  fair  one : 
nor  indeed  is  it  easy,  amidst  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  German  songs,  to  fix  upon  a  poorer 
effusion  than  that  pompous  ballad  of  Becker*! 
which  obtained,  and  possibly  still  poetess* 
such  a  wonderful  popularity.  National  songi 
must  be  made  of  better  and  simpler  stuff  if 
they  are  to  endure  for  more  than  a  day;  and 
the  only  excuse  for  the  German  public  in  ad- 
miring Becker's  ditty  as  they  unquestionably 
did,  is  that  the  song  expresses  a  national  feet 
ing  which  was  exceedingly  strong  at  the  time, 
and  was  sung,  not  as  a  poetical  composition, 
but  as  a  protest  against  the  insults  of  the 
French. 

A  far  cleverer  person  than  Becker  is  H. 
Herwegh ;  for  the  performances  of  the  former 
are  characterized,  as  far  as  we  have  seen 
them,  by  an  irredeemable  dulness  and  pom- 
posity, which  never  deviates  into  poetry  or 
sense.  Herwegb,  on  the  contrary,  has  fancy, 
wit,  and  strong  words  at  command.  He  has 
a  keen  eye  for  cant,  too,  at  times ;  and  in  the 
Sonnet  to  the  Poetess  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  in  another  on  German  mystical  Painting 
for  which  we  have  not  space,  shows  himself 
to  be  a  prett  v  sharp  and  clear-headed  critic  of 
art.  But  it  is  absurd  to  place  this  young  man 
forward  as  a  master.  His  poetry  is  a  convul- 
sion, not  an  effort  of  strength ;  he  does  not 
sing,  but  he  roars ;  his  dislike  amounts  to 
fury  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to 
us,  in  many  instances,  that  his  hatred  sod 
heroism  are  quite  factitious,  and  that  his  en- 
thusiasm has  a  very  calculating  look  with  it 
Fury,  to  be  effective  either  in  life  or  in  print, 
should,  surely,  only  be  occasional.  People 
become  quite  indifferent  to  wrath  which  ia 
roaring  and  exploding  all  day :  as  gunners  go 
to  sleep  upon  batteries.  Think  of  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  appeals  to  arms  that  oar 
young  poet  has  made  in  the  course  of  these 
pages  ;  what  a  waving  and  clatter  of*flashrog 
thoughts ;  what  a  loading  and  firing  of  double- 
barrelled  words;  and,  when  the  smoke  rolla 
off,  nobody  killed !  And  a  great  mercy  it  ii 
too  for  that  cause  of  liberty  which,  no  doobt, 
the  young  man  has  at  heart,  that  the  working 
out  of  it  is  not  intrusted  to  persons  of  ma 
flighty  temperament.  No  man  was  made  to 
be  hated •  no  doctrines  of  peace  and  good* 
will  can  be  very  saiisftctonly  advocated  by 
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Yiol«Bcemd»ndtrf  nor  etn  good  come  oat 
of  evil,  as  is  taught  in  those  old*feshbned 
4  temples'  which  our  young  bard  says  be  can- 
not frequent  Is  be  much  better  or  happier 
where  be  isl 

But  the  wonder  id,  what  could  the  public 
want  with  a  half-score  of  editions  of  his 
works?  If  we  were  disposed  to  take  an  angry 
or  misanthropical  turn,  the  anger  should  vent 
itself,  not  so  ranch  on  the  young  man,  as  on 
the  large  portion  of  the  human  race  which  has 
encouraged  him  by  purchasing  hit  poems. 
Will  they  encourage  him  equally  when  he 
does  something  infinitely  better  1  The  blessed 
chance  lies  entirely  open  to  both  parties. 


Abt.  IV. — Memotrm  des  Karl  Heinbich, 
Rittbrs  von  Lang.  (Lang's  Memoirs). 
Brunswick.  1843. 

Thbre  has  been  a  great  variety  of  lives  and 
autobiographical  sketches  published  in  Ger- 
many  of  late,  as  well  of  men  still  living,  such 
as  Steffens  and  Arndt,  as  of  others  less  re- 
markable in  a  country  where  despotic  govern- 
ment admits  of  the  shining  forth  of  no  emi- 
nence short  of  the  very  great  man.  These 
memoirs  are  not,  any  one  of  them,  very  inter- 
esting as  such ;  for  the  Germans  want  the  in* 
ventive,  exaggerative,  and  ostentatious  quali- 
ties  of  the  French  memoir  writers  $  but  still 
each  with  its  obscure  history  gives  some  cu- 
rious insight  into  the  domestic  life  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  contains  matter  that  is  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

The  two  volume*  before  us  are  the  autobt* 
ograpby  of  the  Ritter  or  Chevalier  von  Lang, 
a  friend  and  emphyi  of  Prince  Hardenberg, 
engaged  all  his  life  in  diplomacy  or  adminis- 
tration, and  consequently  coming  in  contact 
with  all  that  was  eminent  in  Germany.  With 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  expectation, 
therefore,  we  took  up  his  personal  sketches. 
For  independently  of  these  opportunities,  be 
was  a  man  known  by  his  writings  and  his  in- 
dependence of  character.  He  was  one  of  the 
few,  who,  amidst  the  almost  universal  degra- 
dation, political  and  social,  into  which  his 
country  has  fallen,  kept  clear  of  the  moral 
contagion ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  with 
the  characters  of  the  paltry  political  drama 
that  was  acted  in  his  life.  That  all  our  ex* 
pectations  have  been  realized  we  cannot  say. 
There  is  no  lack  of  diverting  incident,  of  mas* 
terly  sketches  from  the  life,  and  of  diplomatic 
Hn^coart  chit-chat  5  but  we  had  looked  for 
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more.  We  expected,  besides  the  humorous 
strokes  of  character  and  satire  for  which  Lans> 
was  famous,  something  of  the  grasp  of  events 
and  relations  for  which  his  historical  writings 
were  admired ;  and,  while  he  dwelt  on  the  in- 
capacity and  misrule  to  which  the  destinies  of 
Germany  were  in  those  days  so  unfortunately 
intrusted,  something  of  bis  old  manly  earnest- 
ness. There  is  little  of  either.  The  maift 
tone  throughout  is  that  of  ridicule  and  hu- 
mour. A  desire  of  procuring  for  the  book 
something  of  the  popularity  which  attended 
his  ( Hammelburger  Reisen,'  but  which  was 
denied  to  his  more  serious  efforts,  will  at  the 
same  time  better  account  for  this  than  any 
change  in  his  earlier  convictions,  or  any  ac- 
quired lukewarmness  for  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity* As  it  is,  the  memoirs  have  consul 
erable  value.  They  are  a  sufficiently  frithfui 
delineation  of  the  deplorably  corrupt  condi- 
tion of  the  states  of  the  empire  in  his  time 
Well  might  the  first  shock  from  without 
shake  such  a  rotten  fabric  to  its  base. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
author's  native  district,  the  principality  of 
Oettingen  WaUerstein.  His  father  was  priest 
of  the  parish  of  Balgfaelm  therein,  where  out 
Ritter  was  born  in  1764.  His  grandfather 
bad  been  bred  in  the  prince's  palace,  and 
was,  to  his  great  horror,  created  Kaznmer  Di- 
rector, or  chancellor  of  the  prince's  exche- 
quer, about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Old 
Lang  was  rich,  with  a  competent  landed 
property,  and  therefore  was  he-  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  minister ;  for  the  prince  wanted 
to  go  to  the  baths  of  Pyrmont,  and  had  not  a 
louis  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey- 
He  therefore  promoted  old  Lang  to  be  Kam- 
mer Director,  in  order  that  Lang  might,  00  the 
credit  of  his  own  property,  obtain  money  for 
the  prince  from  the  courWew  Rothschild. 
The  said  court-Jew  would  not,  of  course, 
have  lent  a  stiver  to  the  bankrupt  prince. 
He  lent  it  to  Lang,  however,  for  the  prince: 
who  went  to  enjoy  himself  with  the  money 
at  Pyrmont,  whilst  the  Langs  were  ruined, 
and  only  obtained  a  small  indemnity  for  their 
loss  in  the  great  year  of  1815.  This  little 
story  strikes  us  as  highly  illustrative  of  the 
poverty  and  morality  of  a  petty  German 
court. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  at 
first  in  the  service  of  this  potentate.  Having 
left  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  .studied 
the  laws  for  three  years,  he  obtained  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  judicial  court  feed 
council  of  government  of  the  Prince  of  Oet- 
tingen. The  description  which  Lang  gives 
of  the  sittings  of  this  judicial  court  of  a  petty 
German  prince,  is  as  ludicrous  as,  at  the 
present  day,  it  oust  seem  incredible. 
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,  "TheteBifema  didnotafrivt  before  tan  oi 
clock,  when  a  long  conference  immediately  be* 
gan,  which  every  moment  passed  over  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  other  irrelevant  topics. 
Frequently,  when  a  counsellor  would  onen  a 
druse,  involving  perhaps  a  question  of  mherit- 
*nee,  and  another  member  or  the  president,  de- 
tire  to  inspect  the  documents*  these,  on  preseu- 
4atioo,  would  be  found  to  treat  of  a  sale  of  oxen, 
or  of  something  quite  as  foreign  to  the  matter  in 
liand.  At  the  stroke  of  twelve  every  member 
got  up  to  go :  the  usual  phrase  being,  *  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, here  are  the  papers ;  please  to  put  the 
tails  to  them.'  All  then  instantly  left  the  court, 
40  adjourn  to  the  tavern.' 

Lang  having  been  much  noticed  by  the 
president  for  hit  promising  talents,  had  soon 
to  share  the  discredit  in  which  the  latter,  who 
Jsappened  to  be  a  man  of  impartial  conduct 
and  honourable  sentiments,  stood    with   the 
•prince  and  the  rest  of  the  council.    He  was 
accused  to  the  prince  of  being  a  freethinker, 
and  inquired  to  take  the  sacrament  or  quit  his 
service.    Lang  would  willingly  have  chosen 
the  latter  alternative ;  but  the  court-Jew  who 
bad  advanced  old  Lang  the  money,  now  think- 
ing he  might  lose  it  altogether  in  case  young 
Lang  were  dismissed,  entreated  him  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  missionary  to  communicate ;  and 
At  last  in  conjunction  with  his  cook,  who  was  j 
also  interested  in  the  matter,  fairly  forced  \ 
4sim  into  the  church,  where  the  clergyman  \ 
leceived  him  "  with  a  real  Catilinian  dis-  j 
course."     Soon  after  this  he  gave   up  his 
(place,  as  the  prince  threatened  to  have  him , 
conducted  into  the  sittings  by  a  corporal!       j 
~   Lang  now  repaired  to  Vienna,  where,  dis-  j 
appointed  in  finding  any  employment,  his! 
limited  means  at  last  obliged  him  to  accept 

*  tutor's  situation  in  Hungary.  This,  being 
but  little  suited  to  his  taste,  he  soon  relin- 
quished, and  returned  once  more  to  Vienna, 

r  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  office  of  j 
.private  secretary  to  the  Wurtemberg  ambas- 1 
aador  there,  Baron  Buhler,  with  a  salary  of 
400  dollars.  The  picture  of  German  diplo- 
J&acy  and  diplomatists  which  is  now  pre- 
vented, is  not  less  astounding  than  bis  picture 
<of  the  petty  German  principality's  court  of 
law.  On  every  post-day,  that  is,  twice  in 
eke.week,  after  the  ambassador  had  passed  the 
whole  morning  with  his  colleagues,  court- 
agents,  broken  and  Jews,  in  collecting  intelli- 
gence, the  secretary  was  required  to  draw  up 

*  despatch  for  the  court  of  Stuttgard.  This 
'was  done  amidst  endless  orthographical  die- 
ijMStes  between  his  Excellence  and  the  seere- 
Jaf y  J  and  when  at  last  they  had  come  to  an 
agreement  on  these  points,  the  whole  was 
^copied  iair,  with  numberless  fine  flourishes, 
«nd  sent  off  at  night.  A  secret  bulletin  for 
the  Duke,  in  Frensfc,  always  accoityaiwgd 


;  sod  tats  cost  tfa« 
ambassador  no  little  time  and  labour,  when 
he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  it,  ready 
drawn  up,  from  some  old  Frenchman,  who 
made  it  bis  business  to  collect  all  the  m  dim 
m  circulation.  The  despatches  which  the 
embassy  received  from  Wurtemberg  were 
quite  of  a  similar  description.  The  aafas> 
sador  was  required  to  procure  certificates  of 
deaths,  &c. ;  to  give  orders  to  tradesmen 
from  the  duke ;  or  to  commission  the  seen* 
tary  to  look  out  for  old  bibles  and  black  -letter 
rarities !  The  following  anecdotes,  which 
the  author  relates,  are  quite  unique. 

"The  ambassador's  valet,  on  one  occasion, 
knocked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  my 
door,  with  the  words,  *  Monsieur  Lang,  son  Ex- 
cellence vous  desire  parler  ce  moment1  On 
arriving  to  learn  what  important  matter  could  so 
unexpectedly  have  happened,  the  Baron  began, 
by  saying, '  Monsieur  Lang,  I  have  long  noticed 
that  you  do  not  place  your  dots  directly  over  the 
i's  in  writing,  but  on  the  side ;  sometimes  too 
much  to  the  right,  sometimes  too  much  to  the 
left.  I  intended  several  times  to  tell  yon  of  this; 
but  as  it  just  now  occurred  to  me  in  bed,  1  pvs* 
ferted  to  send  for  you,  at  once,  lest  I  shonM 
again  forget  it.'  On  another  occasion,  I  confesi 
I  was  much  annoyed  at  not  having  been  called 
up.  The  valet,  with  an  air  of  great  mystery, 
informed  me  one  morning  that  the  Baron  bed 
been  engaged  the  whole  night  in  writing;  a 
courier  having  arrived  late  from  Stuttgard.  The 
bulletins  of  the  next  day  contained  the  folkrwuf 
information :  '  On  dit  que  son  Excellence  M,  le 
Baron  de  Buhler,  M  in  is  t  re  Plenipotentiaire  de 
S.  A.  Monseigneur  leDuc  de  Wurtemberg,  avait 
re$u  la  nuit  passee  un  courier,  qui  a  remis  des 
dep£ches  de  sa  cour  d'une  tr&s-haute  importance, 
et  qui  doivent  concemer,  a  ce  ou'on  presume,  la 
nouvelle  dignitl  electorate,  qu'elle  est  dee  aoette 
inaison  Hlustre  il  y  a  long  temps.'  Desperate  et 
not  being  able  to  get  at  the  truth,  I  senses  <»  « 
moment,  when  the  Baron  was  gone  to  see  hu 
little  boy,  to  pounce  upon  the  compartment 
where  the  court  despatches  were  usually  depo- 
sited, and  found  the  following  communication: 
'My  dear  Baron  von  Buhler— By  the  present 
courier,  my  private  secretary  Pistariet,  1  **" 
you  a  shoe  or  the  duchess,  my  spouse,  as  a  pat* 
tern  for  you  to  get  twelve  pair  made  by  the  most 
celebrated  workmen  in  Vienna,  but  with  such 
expeditionj  that  the  returning  courier  may  be 
able  to  deliver  thetn  in  time  for  the  next  grand 

assembly  on  the .    The  present  letter  not 

having  any  other  object,  *  accept  my  greeting, 


Tired  of  the  wretched  trivialities  of  diplo- 
matic life  in  Vienna,  Lang  seised  with  ardour 
a  proposal  from  the  embassador  to  attend  the 
hearing  of  a  cause  at  some  court  in  Moldami 
on  his  return  from  which,  he  was  offered  the 
post  of  court-secretary  to  prince  Walknrtejn, 
a  nomination  which  presents  us  with  other 
satirical  picture*,  in  this  court  of  ft  1**9 
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Germaa  prince.  The  collegium,  or  ministry, 
one  and  all,  were,  it  seems,  in  disgrace  ait  the 
-time  of  his  arrival.  The  prince,  therefore, 
only  intrusted  to  it,  with  considerable  restric- 
tions, the  administration  of  justice:  all  other 
business  he  took  under  his  own  direction 
The  service  which  Lang  had  to  perform  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  the  prince's  capricious 
humour.  Although  often  in  attendance  by 
-appointment,  he,  and  every  one  else,  what- 
ever their  rank  or  business,  had  to  wait  day 
and  night  in  the  anteroom,  till  the  prince  was 
pleased  to  admit  them.  When,  at  last,  he 
did  succeed  in  obtaining  an  audience,  it  sel- 
dom lasted  less  than  three  hours,  at  which, 
after  speaking  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  conversation  ultimately  reverted  to 
the  affairs  of  the  principality  of  Wallerstein. 
The  mode  in  which  die  prince  transacted 
business  was  as  follows.  The  documents 
presented  to  him  he  laid  one  upon  another 
till  they  reached  a  certain  height,  when  he 
•et  to  work  to  reduce  the  pile,  taking  a  paper 
sometimes  from  the  top,  at  other  times  from 
the  bottom  or  middle.  After  writing  his  de- 
cision in  a  few  words  on  each,  they  were 
handed  to  the  secretary  to  be  despatched  to 
-the  collegium.  The  latter,  however,  annoyed 
•t  many  decisions  having  been  delayed  for 
•everal  years,  determined  to  make  the  prince 
feel  the  injustice  he  committed,  by  sending  in 
«very  month  a  fresh  copy  of  the  original 
document  of  such  cases :  so  that  at  last,  from 
the  prince's  manner  of  doing  business,  it  often 
happened  that  five  or  six  different  judgments 
were  pronounced  in  the  same  case. 

«*  One  poor  devil  was  kept  in  prison  at  Har- 
burg,  for  several  years,  because  the  ministers 
did  not  know  which  of  the  sentences  pronounced 
in  his  case  was  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
-whether  he  was  to  be  hung,  or  whipped,  &e. 
At  last  he  settled  the  point  himself  by  breaking 
out  of  prison." 

Though  highly  entertaining,  our  limits  do 
not  allow  ns  to  accompany  Lane  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.,  at  Frank- 
fort, whither  he  was  sent  to  make  observation 
for  transmission  to  the  court  of  Wallerstein. 
Soon  after  this  service,  Lang,  in  irrepressible 
disgust,  quitted  his  pott  at  the  prince's  court, 
and  repaired  to  Qdttingen,  where  he  once 
more  resumed  his  academic  studies ;  and  from 
whence  he  was  induced  to  solicit  Prince 
Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  minister,  to  give 
him  employ.  He  obtained  promises,  but  no- 
thing positive,  until  he  offered  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Hardenberg  family.  This  offer 
caught  the  old  prince,  and  Lang  was  instantly 
taken  into  pay,  and  given  apartments  in  Har- 
denberg Castle  for  the  purpose.   He  describee 


the  ancient  Amity-seat  of  the  minister  on  the 
road  between  Gottingen  and  Nordheim,  and 
the  estate  and  all  the  old  odd  domestics.  He 
depicts  the  castle  in  its  solitary  state,  and 
contrasts  this  with  the  bustle  which  reigned 
when  the  prime  minister  came  there  with 
bis  numerous  suite  and  world  of  suitors. 
Hardenberg  employed  Lang  on  several  state 
occasions,  which  let  him  into  some  strange 
secrets.  One  was  at  the  death  of  the  old, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Prince  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg.  On  this  occasion 
Hardenberg  distributed  30,000  florins  amongst 
the  electors,  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
elect  the  most  incapable  fool  that  could  be 
found,  and  one  who  could  make  no  effectual 
opposition  to  Prussia  in  central  Germany. 
The  electors  performed  their  stipulation.  So 
much  for  episcopal  election.  Hardenberg 
afterwards  gave  Lang  the  post  of  councillor 
and  archivist  at  Bayreuth,  though  he  had 
completed  the  family  history  not  quite  to  the 
content  of  his  chief,  who  expected  to  be  shown' 
to  have  descended  at  least  from  Wittikind, 
the  Saxon. 

Lang  came  into  employ  more  honourable 
and  congenial  to  him,  when  sent  by  Hardeft- 
berg  as  attache  to  the  legation  going  to  the 
congress  of  Rastadt.  Haugwks,  whom  Lang 
depicts  as  a  timid,  irresolute,  and  jealous 
dreamer,  had  been  so  envious  of  Harden- 
berg's  success  in  negotiating  the  free  acces- 
sion of  Nuremberg  to  Prussia,  that  he  actual- 
ly broke  that  most  advantageous  engagement 
To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this,  Hardenberg  sent 
Lang  and  another  faithful  person  to  give  him 
information  of  all  that  passed  at  Kasradt 
These  Memoirs  contain  sketches  of  all  the 
diplomatists  at  Rastadt:  and  the  host  of  Ger- 
man statesmen,  negotiators  and  politicians, 
assembled  on  that  memorable  occasion,  are 
characterized  with  infinite  originality  and 
humour. 

"  The  amusing  comedy  of  seeing  Buonaparte 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  puppet-show  of  am- 
bassadors I  unfortunately  missed  by  the  lateness 
of  my  arrival  (Dec  18, 1798).  I  found,  how- 
ever, the  three  colleagues  he  had  left  behind, 
namely,  M.  Treilhard,  who  resemUftd  one  of 
our  stage  notaries,  only  in  a  bright  coloured  in- 
stead o?  a  black  coal,  called  in,  as  it  were,  to 
draw  up  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  ex- 
piring German  empire,  and  perpetually  sawing 
the  air  with  his  arms ;  M.  Bonnier,  always  in 
black,  and  looking  like  a  welUfed  parson,  but  at 
the  same  time  grim,  arrogant,  and  dumb ;  and 
Monsieur  Jean  de  Brie,  a  dark,  thin,  little  map, 
with  a  fiery  eye,  who  tried  to  preserve  himself 
from  German  dullness  by  arguing  stoutly  and 
incessantly  for  the  classics,  and  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks.  In  all  three  a  profound  contempt 
for  everything  German  was  visible  in  all  their 
lookssnd  actions*    M.  Tredhard  did  net  r— ■- 
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long;  having  been  appointed  to  the  place  of*di- 
xector ;  bat  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  pre- 
serve i he  triad  entire,  his  loss  was  supplied  by  a 
M.  Robegot,  a  shopkeeper  converted  into  a  di- 
plomatist, who,  by -his  commercial  loquacity  and 
nabit  of  politeness  to  German  customers,  seemed 
to  revive,  in  some  measure,  the  drooping  courage 
of  my  countrymen,  aud  to  afford  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  old  school  of  the  courtly.  At  the 
special  conferences  in  Setz,  the  celebrated  Itean- 
$ois  de  Neufchateau  was  present,  who,  while 
negotiating  about  the  river  boundaries,  favoured 
us,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  watery  verses 
and  idyls.  The  general  secretary  of  the  embassy 
was  a  M.  Rosensteil,  brother  to  the  Prussian 
.counsellor  of  mines,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  an  Al- 
satian ;  who,  having  long  filled  some  subordi- 
nate diplomatic  post,  acted  as  prompter— at  least 
as  regarded  form — to  his  principals,  who  eviden  tly 
did  not  know  exactly  how  to  set  to  work.  Being 
the  only  one  who  understood  German,  he  was 
also  employed  to  interpret  the  protocols  of  the 
deputation  of  the  empire.  At  the  head  of  the 
imperial  Austrian  embassy— composed  in  like 
manner  of  a  holy  triad — was  the  imperial  pleni- 
potentiary, Count  Metternich,  a  stately,  portly, 
embroidered,  old-fashioned  gentleman ;  next 
came  a  Count  Cobenzel,  who  had  shortly  before 
concluded  with  Buonaparte  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Campoformio,  a  spongy,  dried -up,  chalk- white, 
-little-eyed,  blinking,  twitching  mannikin,  but 
clever  in  the  forms  of  the  world,  of  which  he 
■  seemed  to  have  seen  much,  and  with  no  unob- 
servant eye.  The  third  part  was  performed  by 
a  Count  Lehrbach,  a  perfect  caricature  in  fea- 
'  tures,  dress,  and  motions :  the  upper  part  of  his 
face  being  Chinese,  and  the  lower  African,  with 

-  the  complexion  of  a  gipsy ;  a  cue  pointed  to  the 
sky,  like  a  telescope,  its  lip  projecting  above  his 

.  head  like  the  point  of  a  lightning  conductor ;  and 
a  gait  and  carriage  as  if  he  was  perpetually  go- 
ing through  an  English  hop-dance." 

The  portraits  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
letter  powers  are  drawn  with  no  less  humour 
and  originality ;  and  among  them  the  son  of 
old  Metternich,  the  present  prince,  who  was 
.  there  as  representative  of  the  Westpbalian 
noblesse,  is  described  as  ( agreeable  and  cour- 
teous." 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in 
German  history  is  this  same  congress  of  Ras- 

-  tadt.  Every  German  power  is  at  the  foot  of 
France — none  of  them  stricken  by  their  com- 
mon ruin  and  humiliation,  but  each  seeking 

*  to  profit  by  the  general  disaster,  and  to  rob 
and  weaken  his  German  neighbours,  instead 

.  of  all  uniting  in  a  common  sentiment  to  op- 
pose the  French.  Austria,  ceding  the  Low 
Countries,  was  to  be  indemnified  by  the  spoil 
of  Venice.     But  she  stipulated,   moreover, 

.  that  Prussia  should  get  nothing.  Prussia, 
learning  this,  declared  that  she  wanted  no 
indemnity' for  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  provided 
Austria  got  none  for  the  Netherlands.  France 

•  demanded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  all 
the  lesser  German  states  were  eager  to  grant 


this,  because  France  promised  diem,  in  re- 
turn, the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. This  shameful  crouching  and  cow- 
ardice before  the  national  foe,  and  the  mean 
avidity  to  plunder  and  hurt  each  other,  which 
at  this  time  disgrace  the  name  of  German, 
and  which  can  only  be  excused  and  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  political  affairs  were 
confined  to  courts  and  diplomatists,  it  abry 
depicted  by  Lang.  Public  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, even  now  rising,  and  seeking  the  liberty 
of  expressing  its  contempt  and  horror  of  til 
that  had  been  achieved.  It  shows  how  strong- 
ly  fears  and  tendencies  run  in  families,  lint 
the  elder  Metternich  should,  at  this  very  time, 
call  Lang  to  him,  and  offer  him  nay  and  place 
if  be  would  undertake,  as  a  writer,  to  combat 
the  rising  frowardness  of  public  opinion. 
Lang,  who  thought  public  opinion  pretty 
much  in  the  right,  drew  back  from  the  ad- 
vances of  old  Metternich.  Whatever  Lang 
says  against  Austria  must,  however,  be  taken 
cum  grano  ;  thus,  he  does  not  shrink  from 
accusing  Baron  Lehrbach,  one  of  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries,  of  having  given  the  orders 
for  the  murder  of  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

Lang  was  summoned  by  Prince  Harden- 
berg  to  Berlin  in  1601.  The  domestic  life 
of  the  minister,  his  connection  with  Madame 
Schdneman,  the  actress,  and  the  persons  af 
his  society,  furnish  the  memoir  writer  withso 
many  pictures.  He  goes  with  the  prince  to 
Munich,  and  by  his  interest  becomes  one  of 
the  governor-commissaries  of  the  Margravate 
of  Anspacb.  Here  he  meets  the  French  again : 
Bernadotte,  "  fiery-eyed  and  dark-browed,"  i 
who  had  at  this  time  but  one  idea,  that  of 
getting  a  principality  or  a  kingdom  for  him- 
self. He  thought  of  Anspach,  and  hoped  to 
become  prince  of  it ;  till,  despairing  of  this, 
he  sent  Berton  to  persuade  the  good  burghers 
of  Nuremberg  to  elect  him  as  their  feudal 
prince,  under  French  suzerainty.  The  hon- 
est burghers  excused  themselves  by  alleging 
that  they  did  not  understand  General  Berton's 
mode  of  speaking  either  French  or  German! 
Poor  Mortier,  Lang  knew,  "with  his  stiff 
head  and  statue-like  expression."  Divoost 
was  "  the  least  restless  of  the  French  in  his 
cantonments,  whilst  as  a  walrzer  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  indefatigable." 

From  Anspacb,  Lang  was  removed  to  be 
Director  of  the  Archives  of  Munich.  Nor 
was  his  place  there  such  a  sinecure  as  it  might 
seem.  The  old  king  issued  an  ordonnance, 
that  no  person  should  ever  enter  his  employ, 
unless  he  could  produce  proofs  of  his  nobility* 
This  set  all  Bavaria  in  movement  U>  prove 
nobility;  and  the  archive-director  was  the 
person  to  give  or  refuse  these  indispensable 
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titles.    Lang  girts  an  airrothig  account  of  the  intimacy  with  his  Jew  phjrtidaa  Kocrf  a 

several  claims :  of  the  Esterhazys  to  descend ,  of  much  talent    It  was  even  said*  that  they  had 
hoth  from  Attila  and  Enoch  ;  of  the  Ruffini  conspired  together  to  make  away  with  the  old 


to  descend  from  the  Roman  Dictator,  Publius 
Ruffinus ;  of  the  Widmers  to  be  derived  from 
the  Ostrogoibic  kings.  Not  the  least  amus- 
ing was  Count  Aretin,  who  descended  from 
a  king  of  Armenia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
15 15 — the  parchment  proved — but  who  real- 
ly was  the  natural  son  of  the  Princess  Pala- 
tine Theresa  Cunegunda.  Lang  gives  a  laugh- 
able account  of  her. 

The  author's  portraiture  of  old  Montgelas, 
the  prime  minister  of  Bavaria  during  the  days 
of  French  supremacy,  is  rather  favourable. 
His  sketch  of  Marshal  Wrede,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  anti-French  party,  and  who  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Ried  with  Austria  in 
1813,  unknown  to  Montgelas,  is  quite  the  re- 
Terse.  Lang  says,  that  however  cruel  and 
unjust  the  French  regime  was  in  Prussia  and 
the  north  of  Germany,  it  was  more  beneficent 
than  otherwise  in  South  Germany,  which 
France  had  delivered  of  all  its  feudal  fetters; 
adding  moreover  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  and 
thus  placing  the  latter  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  Italy.  So,  on  Napoleon's  fall, 
Wrede,  instead  of  stipulating  the  statu  quo 
for  Bavaria,  which  might  have  been  done, 
gave  up  not  only  the  Tyrol,  but  Salsburg,  to 
Austria.  Notwithstanding  this  diatribe  of 
Lang's,  Bavaria  got  her  indemnity  in  Nu- 
remberg, Wurtzburg,  and  that  wealthy  por- 
tion of  central  Germany,  the  Palatinate, 
which  were  at  least  worth  Salsburg  and  the 
Tyrol. 

Our  memoir-writer  was,  however,  evident- 
ly attached  to  Montgelas,  whilst  the  triumphs 
of  Wrede  flung  him  out  of  favour  and  the  way 
of  promotion.  He  remained  long  enough  at 
Munich,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  committee 
for  drawing  up  or  preparing  the  constitution, 
the  ruling  principle  of  which  was  very  sim- 
ple :  being  how  to  give  the  noble  chamber 
all  power,  and  the  lower  chamber  none. 
Lang  was  finally  driven  from  the  Bavarian 
service,  and  he  returned  to  old  Harden  berg. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  declining  days  of  this  statesman : 

"  Prince  Hardenberg  was  at  his  ancient  seat  of 
Hardenberg,  which,  however,  he  had  sold  to  the 
Count  Hardenberg  of  the  other  line.  He  received 
me  cordially,  kept  me  to  dinner,  and  conversed 
of  the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the 
expectancy  of  the  Count  of  Hochberg.  The 
prince  was  greatly  sunk  and  shrunk,  and  heard 
with  difficulty.  He  had  with  him  his  grand- 
daughter, the  Princess  Puckler-Muskan,  and  her 
husband,  a  proud,  gay,  prattling  bullfinch. 
Much  change  had  taken  place  in  the  family :  the 
old  prince  being  even  separated  from  his  former 
wife,  Madame  Schoneman,  suspected  of  too  great 


prioce,  and  make  the  most  of  his  heritage.  Of 
this  story  I  do  not  believe  one  word.  The 
princess  went  off  to  Paris  with  Koref,  who  was 
succeeded,  as  physician  to  the  prince,  by  an 
Austrian,  Dr.  Rest.  The  prince  was  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  aunts  and  nephews,  who  took  upon 
them  to  travel  at  his  cost,  and  drag  him  to  and 
fro  as  they  listed.  They  brought  the  wearied 
old  man  next  year  as  tar  as  Genoa,  where  he 
died.  His  son,  Count  Hardenberg-Reventlow, 
heir  of  the  rich  Reveotlow  property  in  Denmark, 
took  the  princVs  title." 

A  brief  interview  between  Lang  and  Gotbe 
must  be  our  last  extract. 

"  Arrived  at  Weimar,  I  was  blinded  by  the 
devil  to  write,  to  old  Faust  Gdlhe,  an  humble 
and  complimentary  little  epistle.  I  was  received 
at  half-past  one.  A  tall,  old,  ice-cold,  stiff  per- 
sonage, like  the  syndic  of  an  imperial  city,  or 
rather,  like  the  stone  statue  of  the  Commander 
in  (  Don  Juan,9  came  to  meet  me,  silently  mo- 
tioned me  to  a  chair,  and  remained  impassible, 
giving  forth  no  sound,  though  I  tried  to  elicit 
some  by  striking  him  on  every  side.  I  told  of 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria's  efforts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  All 
in  vain.  At  last  he  broke  out  by  asking,  *  Was 
there  an  insurance  company  at  Anspach  V  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  would  have  every 
particular  of  our  insurance  company,  and  of  how 
it  acted  in  case  of  fire,  &c.  Ana  on  no  other 
subject  would  Gothe  talk." 

But  two  volumes  of  these  memoirs  have 
appeared.  This  last  scene  of  the  second 
volume  is  in  1825.  The  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  Lang's  life  was  passed  at  a  small  estate 
he  possessed  near  Anspach.  He  died  in  1835. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Poesies  complites  de  Robert 
Burns,  traduites  de  VEcossais  (Complete 
Poems  of  Burns,  translated  from  the 
Scotch),  par  M.  Lbon  de  Wailly  5  at^c 
une  Introduction  du  mime.  Paris :  Char- 
pentier.     1843. 

2.  Rimes  Hero'iques,  par  Atjguste  Barbter. 
(Heroic  Rhymes).     Paris.     1843. 

3.  Fables,  par  M.  Viennet,  Pun  des 
QuarantedePJlcademie  Frangaise.  Fables, 
bv  M.  Viennet,  one  of  the  Forty  of  the 
French  Academy).    Paris :  Paulin.   1842. 

M.  Leon  de  Wailly,  who  presents  to -his 
countrymen  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns,  is 
already  distinguished  as  a  translator.  He  has 
followed  up  his  mastery  of  the  difficulties  of 
Tristram  Shandy  by  an  achievement  of  equal 
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it,  Am  w^ork  before  as.  Hit  first  intention 
would  appear  to  have  been,  to  hate  rendered 
Robert  burns  into  French  verse  5  for  we  find 
the  poem  of  Tarn  O'Shanter,'  and  the  equally 
idiomatic  and  difficult,  though  short  niece,  the 
'John  Barleycorn,'  so  translated-  But 
whether  dissatisfied  with  his  performance,  for 
some  reason  certainly  unsupported  by  the 
style  of  his  execution,  or  whether  he  shrunk 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  so  difficult  a 
task,  the  original  design  was  clearly  aban- 
doned. With  the  exception  of  the  poems 
first  named,  the  rest  are  all  literal  translations, 
line  for  line ;  simply  presenting  to  the  eye, 
what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of  ver- 
sification. We  regret  the  more  that  M.  de 
Wailly  did  not  follow  out  what  we  presume 
to  have  been  bis  first  intention,  because  of 
the  evidence  he  affords  us,  in  an  ably  written 
notice  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  poet,  that  he 
had  thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  his 
history  and  his  spirit.  It  may  be,  that,  so 
keenly  feeling  the  beauties  of  his  author,  he 
was  struck  with  the  powerlessness  of  his  own 
language  to  render  them.  The  longer  he 
breathed  over  the  heather,  the  less  inclined  be 
felt  to  place  it  under  a  polished  vase.  How 
serve  up  *  mountain  dew'  in  Sevres  porcelain  1 
How  give  the  broad,  strong,  yet  sweet  and 
simple  Scotch  idiom,  in  the  language  of  the 
salon  % 

We  acknowledge  the  difficulty,  and  would 
probably  have  deemed  it  insuperable,  had  our 
translator  given  us  less  striking  proofs  of  his 
feelings  and  his  powers.  As  it  is,  he  cannot 
have  worked  in  vain.  If  be  has  enabled  but 
one  of  his  countrymen  to  relish  the  healthy 
flavour  of  the  poetry  of  a  right- hearted  son  of 
nature,  be  has  done  good.  It  is  an  infection 
that  will  spread.  As  a  specimen  of  M.  de 
Wailly's  original  design,  we  may  show  how 
faithfully  he  has  rendered  the  highly  fanciful 
passage  in  *  Tam  O'Shanter,'  beginning  "  For 
pleasures  are  like  poppies  shed." 

Mais  les  plaisirs  sont  des  pavots  qu'on  cueille, 

Vous  saisissez  la  fleur,  elle  s'effeuille ; 

Ou  bien  encore  flocons  de  niege  au  Hot, 

Un  instant  blanche — et  fondant  aussitdt ; 

Ou  bien  aussi  l'aurore  boreale 

Qu'on  veut  montrer  et  qui  s'enfait  avant ; 

Ou  Parc-en-ciel  a  l'orage  rendant 

Sa  forme  aimable,  et  qui  dansl'air  s'exhale — 

Nul  bras  mortel  ne  sanrait  retenir 

Temps  ni  marie  ;  il  faut  s'en  revenir. 

We  subjoin  also  one  of  the  unrhymed  trans- 
lations, and  select,  for  the  sake  of  its  expres- 
sion, in  which  lies  all  its  charm,  •  My  wife's 
a  winsome  wee  thing.'  The  want  of  anything 
like  equivalent  words  in  French  has  here  im- 
posed upon  the  translator  a  difficulty,  of  his 
conquest  of  which  the  Teader  must  judge. 


C'est  um  eMrmsBtt  petite  creature, 
C'est  one  belie  petite  creature, 
C'est  une  jolie  petite  creature 
Que  machere  petite  fenune. 

Je  n'en  ai  jamais  vu  de  mieux, 
Je  n'ea  ai  jamais  aim£  mieux, 
Et  contre  mon  coeur  je  la  porterai 
De  peur  de  perdretnon  joyau. 

C'est  une  charmante  petite  creature, 
C'est  use  belle  petite  creature, 
C'est  une  jolie  petite  creature 
Que  ma  cnere  petite  femme. 

Nous  partageons  les  tracas  du  monde, 
Ses  luttes  et  ses  soucis ; 
Avec  elle,  je  les  supporterai  joyeusement 
Et  croirai  mon  lot  divin. 

In  the  notice  of  the  poet's  life,  which  hu 
many  points  of  great  beauty,  M.  de  Wailly 
dwells  with  delight  upon  the  manly  indepen- 
dence of  Burns's  character,  and  his  religions 
assertion  of  the  unselfish  principle  which 
animated  all  his  labours.  The  following  pas- 
sage, in  relation  to  this  topic,  is  calculated  to 
leave  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
writer. 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  Thomson  insisted  on  hit 
accepting  payment  for  his  active  co-operation  in 
the  collecting  and  writing  of  the  Scottish  songs. 
In  his  opinion,  this  would  have  been  an  indignity 
offered  to  his  muse.  He  therefore  refused  to 
accept  any  other  compensation  for  his  labour 
than  a  copy  of  his  own  exquisite  poems.  I  am 
wrong — he  received  money.  His  evil  destiny, 
thwarted  by  his  noble  independence,  vowed  hu- 
miliation. A  hatter,  to  whom  he  owed  a  small 
sum  of  money,  seeing  his  death  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, brought  an  action  against  him,  and  would 
infallibly  have  had  him  arrested.  The  idea  of 
imprisonment  in  the  deplorable  state  of  health 
in  which  he  was — the  fear  of  being  separated 
from  his  family,  before  the  final  separation- 
nearly  deprived  nim  of  reason,  and  forced  him  to 
have  recourse  to  Thomson,  whom  he  had  hither- 
to so  obstinately  refused. -  He  wrote  to  him  t 
most  affecting  letter,  begging  an  advance  of  £6. 

"  What  a  discouraging  example !  What  t 
heart-rending  thought !  Misfortune  makes  you 
its  victim.  In  the  midst  of  wretchedness,  one 
sole  sentiment  sustains  you — that  of  your  dig* 
nity.  To  preserve  this  pure  and  sacred  in  your 
soul,  you  have  imposed  privations  upon  yourself 
and  others,  sacrificing  all  to  self  respect;  and  a 
day  arrives,  when  this  last  consolation  is  snatch- 
ed from  you — when  your  delicacy  becomes  a 
ridiculous  ill-sustained  pretension — when  coarse 
feelings  seem  to  find  their  vindication  and  their 
revenge  in  your  defeat.  Lord  Byron  once  resolr- 
ed  that  glory  should  be  the  only  revenue  be 
would  draw  from  the  labours  of  his  pen— yet 
he,  wealthy,  and  a  peer  of  England — he,  an 
Englishman  and  a  poet — he,  the  proudest  of  the 
proud — was  obliged  to  act  otherwise.  Let  his 
example,  then,  console  thee  in  thy  tomb,  Robert 
Burns !  Thou  more  courageous,  and  still  mors 
refined,  for  thou  hadst  to  combat  against  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  parental  tenderness. 


moi 
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Society  wiH  not  pardon  thoM  rirtm  wh*h  are 
a  perpetual  commentary  upon  and  reproach  to 
itself.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  yield  in  the 
unequal  struggle." 

It  was  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
that  Augusta  Barbier,  then  a  very  young 
man,  brought  out  the  poem  which,  bv  con- 
temporaries  agree,  at  dhce  raised  him  to  the 
rank  he  has  since  held.  We  remember  the 
author  shared  the  enthusiasm  it  awakened. 
He  was  sought  m  the  street  by  strangers, 
shaken  by  the  band,  and  congratulated  with  a 
warmth  which  efforts  as  meritorious  must 
fail  to  arouse  in  an  atmosphere  of  less  excite- 
ment* This  poem  was  (  La  Cure*.'  He 
followed  up  his  success  by  other  volumes, 
which  had  also  the  seal  of  originality  upon 
them. 

Barbier  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a 
descriptive  poet,  and  seldom  a  poet  of  tender- 
ness. His  inspiration  it  not  of  the  mountain 
or  the  forest ;  tbe  outward  forms  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  are  not  necessary  to  its 
awakening ;  he  has  found  it  most  in  the  thick 
of  cities,  in  truth  always.  He  is  not  a  bard 
of  soft  numbers,  but  to  be  noted  chiefly  for 
the  characteristic  boldness  and  manly  vigour 
he  has  thrown  into  a  form  of  verse  not  com- 
monly deemed  susceptible  of  either.  Always 
harmonious  be  is  not,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
is  something  better.  He  selects  the  word  of 
his  thought;  it  veils  slightly,  or  lays  wholly 
bare ;  but  it  is  truth  which  is  below,  and 
sometimes  in  her  rudest  nakedness.  He  is  a 
child  of  the  Paris  he  knows  ao  well,  and  has 
portrayed  so  truly.  To  an  earlier  volume  he 
wrote  one  of  those  rare  prefaces  which  speak 
this  author's  purpose  frankly. 

In  this  uncertain  world, 

Before  the  injury  and  uncured  evil, 

The  poet  should  stand  forth,  sublime  protester 

In  name  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Over  Barbier's  phrase  there  is  spread  no 
gloss.  It  never  pitiably  implores  the  oppres- 
eor's  mercy,  but  ever  indignantly  gives  voice 
to  the  wrongs  of  the  injured.  (  The  sound 
the  echo  of  the  sense'  sometimes  to  exaggera- 
tion, he  forces  into  the  ranks  of  his  rhyme 
rebel  words  not  always  formed  for  such  an 
office,  and  while  he  presents  a  lofty  subject 
nobly,  it  may  be  admitted  that  what  is  vile  is 
seldom  in  his  hands  much  raised  from  its  na- 
tive coarseness.  To  unfinished  statues  left  by 
some  able  sculptor,  his  poetry  may  in  general 
be  not  unfairly  compared.  Added  touches 
would  have  softened,  but  the  rude  chisel  has 
inscribed  thereon  the  thought  which  guided 
it,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  their 
strength,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  their  story. 
.   Barbier    deserves    to    be    better   known 


0     «•*    He  fit  *  win  of  a  strong  and 

healthy  mind,  and  has  at  all  times  scorned  to 
lower  himself  to  the  less  worthy  passions  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  We  could 
not  offer  clearer  evidence  of  his  power  or  of 
his  character  than  by  an  endeavour  to  set 
forth  his  '  Idole'  in  an  English  dress :  in  our 
judgment  one  of  the  finest  of  his  poems,  and 
yet  untranslated.  We  shall  therefore  make 
tbe  attempt.  The  subject  is  Napoleon** 
bronze  statue :  of  late  years  moulded  and 
raised  to  the  summit  of  the  column,  whence 
tbe  allies  pulled  down  its  twin.  It  com- 
mences by  a  daring  description  of  the  casting 
of  the  figure,  and  is  famous  for  the  vigour  of 
its  lines  on  Napoleon-,  and  on  the  presence  of 
the  Russian,  and  for  the  curse  it  courageously 
invokes  on  Buonaparte's  memory. 

Tbe  Idol. 
Come,  stoker,  come,  more  coal,  more  fuel,  heap 

Iron  and  copper  at  our  need, — 
Come,  your  broad  shover  and  your  long  arms 
steep, 

Old  Vulcan,  in  the  forge  you  teed ! 
To  your  wide  furnace  be  rail  portion  thrown— 

1  o  bid  her  sluggish  teeth  to  grind, 
Tear  and  devour  the  weight  which  she  doth  own, 

A  fire  palace  she  must  find. 
Tis  well— 'tis  here !  the  flame,  wide,  wild,  in- 
tense, 

Unsparing  and  blood-coloured,  flung 
From  the  vault  down,  where  the  assaults  com- 
mence 

With  1  ingot  up  to  lingot  clung, 
And  bounds,  and  howling*  of  delirium  bora, 

Lead,  copper,  iron,  mingled  well, 
All  twisting,  lengthening,  and  embraced,  and 
torn, 

And  tortured,  like  the  damned  in  hell. 
The  work  is  done!  the  spent  flame  bums  no 
more, 

The  furnace  fires  smoke  and  die, 
The  iron  flood  boils  over— Ope  the  door, 

And  let  the  haughty  one  pass  by ! 
Roar,  mighty  river,  rush  upon  your  course, 

A  bound— and,  from  your  dwelling  past, 
Dash  forward,  like  a  torrent  from  its  source, 

A  flame  from  the  volcano  cast ! 
To  gulp  your  lava-waves  earth's  it ws  extend, 

Your  fury  in  one  mass  fling  forth — 
In  your  steel  mould,  O  Bronze,  a  Slave  descend, 

An  Emperor  return  to  earth  ! 
Again  Napoleon — 'tis  his  form  appears ! 

Hard  soldier  in  unending  quarrel, 
Who  cost  so  much  of  insult,  blood  and  tears, 

For  only  a  few  boughs  of  laurel. 

For  mourning  France  it  was  a  day  of  grief 
When,  down  from  its  high  station  nunc, 

His  mighty  statue  like  some  shameful  thief 
In  coils  of  a  vile  rope  Was  hung. 

When  we  beheld  at  the  grand  Column's  base, 
And  o'er  a  shrieking  cable  bowed, 

The  stranger's  strength  that  mighty  bronze 
displace 
To  hurrahs  of  a  foreign  erowck  -     - 
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thro  wd, 
The  proud  mass  cast  in  monarch  mould 

Made  sudden  fall ;   and  on  the  hard,  cold 
stone 
Its  htm  carcase  sternly  rolled. 

The  Hon,  the  stupid  Hun,  with  soiled  rank 
skin, 
Ignoble  fury  in  his  glance, 

The  Emperor's  form  the  kennel's  filth  within, 
brew  after  him  in  face  of  France ! 

On  those  within  whose  bosoms  hearts  hold 
reign, 
That  hour  like  remorse  must  weigh 

On  each  French  brow — His  the  eternal  stain, 
Which  only  death  can  wash  away  ! 

I  saw  where  palace  walls  gave  shade  and  ease, 
The  waggons  of  the  foreign  force ; 

I  saw  them  strip  the  bark  which  clothed  our 
trees 
To  cast  it  to  their  hungry  horse. 

I  saw  the  northman,  with  his  savage  lip, 
Bruising  our  flesh  till  black  with  gore, 

Our  bread  devour — on  our  nostrils  sip 
The  air  which  was  our  own  before ! 

In  the  abasement  and  the  pain— the  weight 
Of  outrages  no  words  make  known — 

I  charged  one  only  being  with  my  hate, 
Be  thou  accursed.  Napoleon ! 

O  lank-haired  Corsican !    Your  France  was  lair, 

-   In  the  full  sun  of  Messidor, 

She  was  a  tameless  and  a  rebel  mare, 

Nor  steel  bit  nor  gold  rein  she  bore. 
Wild  steed  with  rustic  flank— yet,  while  she 
trod— 

Reeking  with  blood  of  royalty, 
But  proud  with  strong  foot  striking  the  old  sod, 

At  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  free — 
Never  a  hand  her  virgin  form  passed  o'er 

Left  blemish  nor  affront  essayed, 
And  never  her  broad  sides  the  saddle  bore, 
f   Nor  harness  by  the  stranger  made. 
A  noble  vagrant — with  coat  smooth  and  bright, 

And  nostril  red  and  action  proud — 
As  high  she  reared,  she  did  the  world  affright, 

With  neighings  which  rang  loud  and  long. 
You  came.   Her  mighty  loins,  her  paces  scanned, 

Pliant  and  eager  for  the  track. 
Hot  Centaur,  twisting  in  her  mane  your  hand. 

You  sprang  all  booted  to  her  back. 
Then,  as  she  loved  the  war's  exciting  sound, 

The  smell  of  powder  and  the  drum, 
You  gave  her  Earth  for  exercising  ground, 

Bade  Battles  as  her  pastimes  come ! 
Then,  no  repose  for  her !    No  nights,  no  sleep, 

The  air  and  toil  for  evermore, 
And  human  forms  like  unto  sand  crushed  deep, 

And  blood  which  rose  her  chest  before ! 
Through   fifteen  years  her  hard   hoofs'  rapid 
course 

So  ground  the  generations — 
And  she  passed  smoking  in  her  speed  and  force 

Over  the  breast  of  nations. 
Till — tired  in  ne'er  earned  goal  to  place  vain 
trust, 

To  tread  a  path  ne'er  left  behind, 
To  knead  the  universe  and  like  a  dust 

To  uplift  scattered  human  kind— 
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Stumbling  each  step  other  © 
She  craved  for  rest  the  Corsican  who  rode. 

But,  torturer !  you  would  not  hear, 
You  pressed  her  harder  with  your  nervous  thigh, 

You  tightened  more  the  goading  bit, 
Choked  in  her  foaming  mouth  her  frantic  cry, 

And  brake  her  teeth  jn  fury  fit 
She  rose— but  the  strife  came.    From  farther  &U 

Saved  not  the  curb  she  could  not  know- 
She  went  down,  pillowed  on  the  cannon-ball, 

And  thou  wert  broken  by  the  blow ! 

Now  bora  again,  from  depths  where  thou  wert 
hurled, 

A  radiant  eagle  dost  thou  rise ; 
Winging  thy  flight  again  to  rule  the  world, 

Thine  image  reascends  the  skies. 
No  longer  now  the  robber  of  a  crown— 

The  insolent  usurper — he, 
With  cushions  of  a  throne,  un pitying,  down 

Who  pressed  the  throat  of  Liberty- 
Old  slave  of  the  Alliance,  sad  and  lone, 

Who  died  upon  a  sombre  rock, 
And  France's  image  until  death  dragged  on 

For  chain,  beneath  the  stranger's  stroke— 
Napoleon  stands,  unsullied  by  a  stain ! 

Thanks  to  the  flatterer's  tuneful  race— 
The  lying  poets  who  ring  praises  vain— 

Has  Caesar  'mong  the  pods  found  place! 
His  image  to  the  city  walls  gives  light; 

His  name  has  made  the  city's  hum 
Still  sounded  ceaselessly,  as  through  the  fight 

It  echoed  farther  than  the  drum. 
From  the  high  suburbs,  where  the  people  crowd, 

Doth  Paris,  an  old  pilgrim  now, 
Each  day  descend  to  greet  the  pillar  proud, 

And  humble  there  his  monarch  brow— 
The  arms  encumbered  with  a  mortal  wreath, 

With  flowers  for  that  bronze's  pall— 
(No  mothers  look  on,  as  they  pass  beneath— 

It  grew  beneath  their  tears  so  tall  ?) 
In  working  vest,  in  drunkenness  of  soul, 

Unto  the  fife's  and  trumpet's  tone, 
Doth  joyous  Paris  dance  the  Carmagnole 

Around  the  great  Napoleon. 

Thus,  Gentle  Monarchs,  pass  unnoted  on ! 

Mild  Pastors  of  Mankind,  away  ! 
Sages,  depart,  as  common  brows  nave  gone, 

Devoid  of  the  immortal  ray  I 
For  vainly  You  make  light  tne  people's  chain— 

And  vainly,  like  a  calm  flock,  come 
On  Your  own  footsteps,  without  sweat  or  pain, 

The  people — treading  towards  their  tomb. 
Soon  as  Your  star  doth  to  its  setting  glide, 

And  its  last  lustre  shall  be  given 
By  Your  quenched  name — upon  the  popular  tide 

Scarce  a  faint  furrow  shall  be  riven. 
Pass,  pass  Ye  on  !    For  You  no  statue  high ! 

Your  names  shall  vanish  from  the  horde. 
Their  memory  is  for  those  who  lead  to  die 

Beneath  the  cannon  and  the  sword; 
Their  love  for  Him,  who  on  the  humid  field, 

By  thousands  lays  to  rot  their  bones ; 
For  him  who  bids  them  Pyramids  to  build, 

And  bear  upon  their  backs  the  stones  ! 

The  volume  now  before  us,  containing  up* 
wards  of  thirty  sonnets,  bean  the  title  of 
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*  Rimes  Berotques,'  suggested  to  the  writer 
.  by  a  like  collection,  under  a  similar  name, 
by  Torquato  Tasso,  mostly  celebrating  tbe 
house  of  Este.  ( I  thought,'  says  Barbier, 
'  the  title  would  better  apply  to  verse  inspired 
by  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tbe 
good  of  their  fellow-men,  and  I  have  there- 
fore  assembled  here  such  lines,  as,  in  the 
course  of  study  or  travel,  the  emotion  caused 
by  a  pious  remembrance  of  lofty  action  may 
have  suggested  to  me.  Selecting  such  as 
treated  of  names  known  in  history,  and  group- 
ing them  according  to  their  date,  I  have  com- 
posed a  kind  of  portrait  gallery,  and  decorated 
it  with  this  title.  I  have  not  always  sung  the 
most  brilliant  and  applauded,  but  rather  the 
least  happy  and  most  pure,  and  those  with 
whom  my  own  views  and  feelings  most  led 
me  to  sympathize."  Monsieur  Barbier's  son- 
nets more  than  fulfil  the  promise  held  out  by 
a  preface,  whose  modesty  but  makes  their 
merit  more  apparent.  "The  sonnet,"  he 
says,  "accustomed  to  give  forth  a  sigh,  is 
susceptible  of  other  tones :"  and  these  indeed 
ascend  to  proud  notes,  and  give  forth  manly 
accents.  Here  is  Arnold  of  Winkelried  at 
Sempach,  before  the  archduke's  impenetrable 
army,  embracing  a  sheaf  of  lances ;  and  as 
they  are  buried  in  his  breast,  bidding  '  Victo- 
ry and  Liberty  pass  through  the  space  he  has 
opened ;'  here  Madame  Roland  in  the  fatal 
cart,  in  white  robes  and  calm,  with  insult 
around  her  and  the  scaffold  before,  speaking 
her  last  words  to  the  misused  form  of  Liberty  5 
here  Egmont,  his  blood  flowing  over  the 
pavement  of  Brussels;  here  Leopold  of 
Brunswick,  sinking  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Oder;  and  Barra,  the  republican 
boy  of  thirteen,  already  a  soldier  in  the 
Blues,  is  here  alone  on  the  heath  of  la  Ven- 
dee. He  has  met  some  stragglers  of  the  royal 
army,  who  offer  him  life,  and  bid  him  cry 
'  Vive  le  Roi !'  He  is  '  pale  and  silent,  till, 
the  angel  of  the  people  soaring  before  his 
eyes,  he  shouts  Vive  la  Republtque  V  and 
dies. 

From  among  these  sonnets  we  select  two, 
not  because  better  than  others  we  have 
named,  but  because  the  subject  of  one  is  Ma- 
dame Roland,  and  that  of  the  other  our  own 
Falkland,  who  felt  with  the  Commons,  while 
he  died  for  Charles.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  say  with  truth,  what  the  translator  of 
Burns  has  said  in  modesty,  that  if  the  beauty 
of  these  sonnets  fail  to  strike,  the  fault  must 
be  with  the  interpreter. 

Lord  Falkland. 

Her  sovereign  decree  had  Murder  given : 

A  drenched  soil  drank  the  dark  blood's  mighty 

tide. 
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Their  backs  to  earth,  their  chargers  laid  beside* 

The  dead  showed  livid  faces  unto  heaven. 
Some  by  the  swift  shot  stricken  while  they 
chanted 

The  sombre  Puritan's  inspiring  hymn — 
And  some  upholding  Charles's  flag  undaunted, 

Which  haughty  subjects  did  dispute  with  him. 
All  in  their  cause  believing  unto  death ! 

Only  amid'  the  carnage  one,  ill-starred, 
'With  honour  for  a  banner  and  a  faith 

Was  Falkland— (Virtue  bear  htm  to  reward !} 
Swathed  round  by  Freedom's  flame,  vain  lighted 
ring ! 

In  silence  he  expired—for  the  Kino. 

Madame  Roland. 
'Tis  well  to  hold  in  Good  our  faith  entire, 

Rejecting  doubt,  refusing  to  despond, 
Believing,  beneath  skies  ox  gloom  and  fire, 

In  splendours  of  an  aerial  world  beyond. 
As  erst,  when  gangs  of  infamy  inhuman 

At  Freedom  striking  still  thro'  freemen's  lives, 

Her  great  support  devoted  to  their  knives, 
The  Soul  of  Gironde,  an  inspired  woman ! 

Serene  of  aspect,  and  unmoved  of  eye, 
Round  the  stern  car,  which  bare  her  on  to  die, 

A  brutal  mob  applauded  to  the  crime. 
But  vain  beside  the  pure  the  vile  might  be ! 

Her  heart  despaired  not ;  and  her  lip  sublime 
Blessed  thee  unto  the  last,  O  sainted  Liberty ! 

We  think  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
now  be  well  disposed  to  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Barbier.  Independently 
of  any  question  of  genius,  it  is  impossible,  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  honest  conviction  and 
high  moral  courage,  which  breathe  through 
all  his  verses. 

Is  it  simple  bonhommie  which  causes  M. 
Viennet  to  style  himself c  one  of  the  forty  V 
We  hope  so:  for  with  our  recollections  of 
Gay  and  Lafontaine,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  only  a  kind,  wise,  and  simple  man,  and 
if  an  old  man  all  the  better,  should  make 
fables.  M.  Yiennet  has,  however,  prefaced 
his  fables  with  a  memoir  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  has  been  a  persecuted  author, 
and  has  bad  his  bonhommie  in  various  wars 
assailed.  We  shall,  withoutfurther  remark, 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  character  is  an  odd  mixture  of  benevo- 
lence and  causticity.  I  distrust  the  world  in 
general,  yet  give  confidence  to  the  first  comer. 
Constraint,  artifice,  ambiguity,  primaees,  fatigue 
and  irritate  me.  Nature  has  infused  into  some 
part  of  my  body,  through  the  veins  of  my  father, 
a  conscience,  which  believes  itself  to  have  a 
right  notion  of  the  false  and  the  mie»  of  just  and 
unjust,  so  that  my  tongue  can  neither  disguise 
nor  betray  truth,  nor  refuse  a  reply  to  any  one 
who  asks  me  a  question." 

So    far    'benevolence:'    •causticity*  fol- 
lows. 
"  This  is  the  most  fatal  gift  heaven  can  be- 
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stow  ujpon  a  men  obliged  to  live  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  sorest  memos  to  make  him  a  dope  all 
his  life." 

Indeed  1 — Now  for  M.  Vieonet's  passions. 

"As  for  my  passions,  I  have  only  one  that  is 
real.  I  was  bom  with  a  prodigious  lore  of  glory 
without  alloy  of  lucre." 

And  this  passion  was  so  exclusively  lite- 
rary, that  he  refused  an  appointment  offered 
by  Napoleon.  He  arrives  in  Paris,  with  a 
tragedy  for  Talma,  when  lo !  an  order  comes. 

"  The  marine  artillery  is  ordered  to  Saxony — 
and  sweating  from  the  reading  of  my  4  Clovis' 
I  make  bot  one  jump  from  the  committee  of  the 
theatre,  who  had  accepted  it,  into  the  diligence 
for  Mayence.  I  return  to  Paris,  across  three  or 
•  four  battle-fields  and  the  prisons  of  Pomerania." 

The  return  from  Elba  again  upsets  his  little 
bark — once  more,  however,  he  is  right  again 
— but  no  sooner  is  the  restoration  fixed,  than 
a  new  revolution  breaks  out,  caused  by  the 
romantic  school.  He  is  shocked :  all  the  old 
paths  are  abandoned :  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
worst  revolution  of  all. 

"No  new  book  can  appear  under  pain  of 
death  with  an  old  name,  the  ballad  excepted. 
What  our  ancestors  called  'Poesies  fugitives' 
•re  now  named  *  Meditations'  (a  touch  for  Lamar- 
tine).  *  Dithyrambee'  are  named  'Me ssemen- 
nes'  (ab,  ha !  Casimir  Delavigne).  And  then 
they  invented  such  odd  names,  '  Ori  en  tales;' 
*  Feuilles  d'Automne'  (take  that,  Victor  Hugo): 
'  Iambes*  (that  for  you,  Auguste  Barbier):  and 
fficfclike." 

What  wis  the  consequence  ? 

*  My  tragedies  and  epistles  were  like  an  old- 
fashioned  coat,  while  tor  the  sake  of  100,000 
francs  a  year  I  would  not  have  sought  a  new 
title  for  my  compositions." 

In  politics  he  was  not  less  uncompromising. 
For  telling  the  troth  to  the  restoration,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  military  rank.  But  even 
that  wrong  did  not  prevent  bis  being  the  de- 
clared enemy  W  revolution,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  he  says,  that  he  made  all  parties 
equally  his  enemies.  He  thus  details  his 
persecution : 

"Five  hundred  epigrams  a  year  were  made 
against  my  person,  my  face,  my  poetry,  my  cra- 
vat, my  speeches,  my  thin  hair,  and  my  green 
frock-coat.  Every  scapegrace  from  college,  who 
tried  his  pen  at  a  feuflleton,  thought  it  incom- 
bent  upon  him  to  deal  me  his  first  kick.  Could 
I  have  cast  fables  at  such  a  public?  They 
would  have  been  prettily  received !  My  poetry 
would  have  been  parodied.  People  had  so  cried 
me  down  for  an  as*,  a  veritable  ass,  with  four 
feet  and  long  ears,  that  they  ended  by  believing 

Sie  one!    A  bookbinder  actually  had  me  so 
rawn  in  a  prospectus." 


Ne  wonder  that  unfortunate  M.  Visn&et 
fled  from  the  world,  and  appealed  to  posterity. 
He  was  so  forgotten,  that  the  author  of  the 
'Guepes'  (Alphonse  Karr)  published  hk 
death*  But  dead  he  was  not.  The  Academy 
could  not  let  him  die.  They  bade  him  live* 
They  applauded  his  Fables.  The  public 
who  assisted  at  the  Institute,  heard  them  with 
delight.  Even  the  journals  retracted  their 
injuries.  And  now,  therefore,  he  publfchei 
the  Fables.  See  what  it  is  to  be  sustained  by 
the  Academy  f  And  have  we  not  given  a 
more  than  sufficient  reason  why  M.  Vienaei 
should  proudly  proclaim  himself  (un  da 
Quarante  V 

An  analogy  might  not  be  inapt,  by  the  way, 
between  Michael  Steno,  one  of  the  Forty  of 
Venice,  and  M.  Viennet,  one  of  the  Forty  of 
Paris.  Steno  affixed  an  unpleasant  truth  up* 
on  the  chair  of  power,  just  as  M.  Viennet  did 
upon  the  rickety  throne  of  the  tenth  Charles. 
I  The  Forty  of  Venice  sustained  their  libeller, 
and  the  Forty  of  Paris  do  no  less  for  their 
fabulist  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  in  justice 
to  M.  Viennet's  *  causticity'  as* well  a*  his 
*  benevolence,'  that  if  he  be  thankful  and 
grateful  to  the  Forty,  he  continues  not  the 
less  to  discharge  bile  against  those  who  are 
beyond  this  pale  of  the  elite.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Fable  III.  of  the  3d  book— of  which 
we  offer  a  plain  translation. 

THE  EMANCIPATED  SCHOLARS. 

Over  a  grassy  mead 
A  troop  of  scholars  wild  from  school 
And  freed  from  parents' — master's  rule— 

Frisk'd,  romp'd,  and  play'd. 
Now  love  of  mischief  is  the  measure 
Of  every  little  schoolboy's  pleasure ; 
And  soon  each  nicely -plaited  shirt 
Was  spatter'd  o'er  with  mud  and  dirt : 
The  whiter  and  the  nicer,  more 
With  filth  was  it  all  blacken'd  o'er. 

As  silken  waistcoat,  beaver  hat, 
Received,  the  one  a  darkling  stain, 
The  other  by  a  blow  press'd  flat, 
A  shout  of  laughter  shook  the  plain. 
A  stranger  passing  ask'd  "  What  place 
Claim'd  such  a  savage  little  race  ?" 
And  from  an  urchin,  sharp  and  sly, 
Got  this  reply. 

"  Monsieur,  receive  for  information, 
We  come  from  Paris— royal  city, 
Abode  of  all  that's  wise  and  witty, 

Of  earth  the  greatest  nation." 
"  Oh !  ho !"  then  cried  the  stranger,  "  Fling 

Dirt  at  each  other — brickbats  fling, 
Nor  fear  reproach  nor  blame ! 

Say  to  your  elders  who  reprove  ye, 

Let  no  thoughtless  anger  move  ye, 
You  all  do  just  the  same !" 
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Axr.  Vl.—HtmJtrt  Tage  mtfRtisen  in  dm 
OtsterretcMschm  SiaeUn.  (A  Hundred 
Dm*  Journey  in  the  Austrian  State*.  By 
J.  G.  Kohl).  Dresden  and  Leipzig.    1842. 

The  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  was  the 
first  English  journal  in  which  the  delightful 
volumes  on  Russia,  published  by  M.  Kohl  dur- 
ing the  last  two  yean,  were  described  and 
welcomed.  To  most  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, the  peculiarities  of  his  style  must  be  fa- 
miliar. He  has  abandoned  Russia  for  a  while, 
and  has  commenced  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
Austrian  States.  The  work  before  us  is  the 
commencement  of  that  series. 

In  writing  of  Austria,  M.  Kohl  naturally 
supposes  that  the  German  public,  to  which  he 
immediately  addresses  himself,  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  his  descriptions ; 
more  so  at  all  events  than  with  Russia ;  and 
acting  on  this  supposition,  he  enters  less  fre- 
quently into  those  extremely  minute  details, 
which  charmed  so  much  in  his  pictures  of 
Russian  life.  Still  in  its  general  spirit  the 
present  work  carries  with  it  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  author's  earlier  productions. 
It  is  very  ably  written,  and  is  full  of  the  al- 
ways amusing  gossip,  not  of  a  superficial  ob- 
server, but  of  one  who  has  studied  with  care 
the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  endea- 
vours to  portray. 

Austria  has  lain  somewhat  out  of  the  road 
of  our  tourists,  but  steam  navigation,  and  mul- 
titudinous railroads,  are  rapidly  changing  the 
character  of  German  travelling.  In  two 
years  more,  perhaps  in  less,  Vienna  will  in 
all  probability  be  brought  quite  as  near  to 
London  as  Paris  is  now ;  that  is,  if  we  reckon 
the  relative  distances  not  by  the  number  of 
leagues  of  country  to  be  traversed,  but  by  the 
facility  of  access,  and  the  economy  of  time. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  in- 
quisitive and  observant  traveller  will  find  more 
to  repay  his  investigations  than  in  the  Aus- 
trian states.  Nowhere  else  has  centralisation 
done  so  little  towards  assimilating  the  various 
races  connected  under  the  same  government. 
The  Slavonian,  the  Hungarian,  the  German, 
and  the  Italian  elements  of  the  population, 
maintain  to  the  present  day  the  distinctions 
that  marked  them  centuries  ago.  Little  or  no 
fusion  has  taken  place,  and  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  monarchy  have  neither  language, 
laws,  nor  institutions  in  common.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  by  which  these 
varying  lands  and  nations  are  held  together, 
is  their  noble  stream  the  Danube,  which  trav- 
erses the  fairest  portion  of  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, has  been  at  least  doubled  in  value  by 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and 


will  become  even  more  important  than  it  is, 
when  the  termination  of  the  railroads  now  in 
progress  shall  have  placed  the  lordly  river  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Adriatic,  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula, 

M.  Kohl  commences  the  narrative  of  his 
Austrian  Journey  in  the  courtyard  of  the  dili- 
gence office  at  Dresden,  where  at  the  very 
outset  he  finds  matter  for  pleasantry  in  the 
embarrassments  of  an  English  traveller,  who 
is  proceeding  on  a  tour  through  ail  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Austrian  empire,  without  having 
the  least  knowledge  of  any  language  but  his 
own.  "  Such  men,"  he  aptly  remarits,  "  re- 
mind me  of  the  husbandman  who  went  forth 
to  till  his  field,  but  found,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  had  left  his  plough  behind 
him." 

At  Peterswalde  the  diligence  crossed  the 
frontier  and  entered  Bohemia,  a  country,  whose 
natural  limits  are  more  distinctly  marked  than 
those  of  any  other  inland  country  in  the 
world.  Nearly  the  whole  frontier  runs  along  a 
mountainous  ridge,  of  oval  form,  within  which 
lies  a  fertile  plain  traversed  by  a  number  of 
rivers,  whose  united  waters  combine  to  form  the 
majestic  Elbe.  In  a  country  so  circumstanc- 
ed, a  disputed  boundary  is  about  the  last 
thing  we  should  expect  to  hear  of  j  yet  even 
between  two  states  situated  as  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  are,  whose  limits  have  continued  un- 
changed for  many  centuries,  such  a  dispute 
does  at  the  present  day  exist.  There  is  a 
tract  of  hilly  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  managed  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  by  declaring  themselves 
Saxons  when  any  Bohemian  collectors  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves,  and,  when  favoured 
with  the  presence  of  Saxon  officials,  by  an- 
nouncing themselves  the  liege  men  of  the 
emperor.  A  late  trigonometrical  survey  has 
brought  this  piece  of  local  policy  to  light, 
and  the  cabinets  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  have 
engaged  in  a  grave  negotiation,  to  determine 
to  ( which  king '  the  mountaineers  should  be 
held  bound  to  render  their  allegiance  and  pay 
their  pence. 

The  *  Erzgebirge/  which  forms  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Bohemia,  is  not  so  much  a 
chain  of  successive  mountains  as  a  huge  con- 
tinuous mound,  the  elevation  of  which  from 
the  Saxon  side  is  extremely  gradual,  but  on 
the  Bohemian  remarkable  for  its  abruptness. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  'Erzgebirge' 
presents  nothing  of  an  imposing  appearance 
to  Saxony,  whereas,  seen  from  Bohemia,  it 
appears  as  a  precipitous  mountain  ridge ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  arriving  from 
Saxony,  when  he  reaches  the  summit,  sees 
the  lowland  country  of  Bohemia  spread  out 
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before  him  like  a  map;  while,  on  turning 
towards  Saxony,  he  beholds  a  prospect  com- 
paratively tame  and  monotonous. 

Our  author's  first  stage  was  Teplitz,  the 
well-known  watering-place  which,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia's 
reign,  acquired  great  importance  in  the  di- 
plomatic world,  in  consequence  of  the  annual 
visits  of  royalty :  visits,  singularly  enough, 
always  coinciding  with  those  of  a  number  of 
diplomatic  dignitaries,  whose  accidental  com- 
ings together  bred  multitudes  of  ominous 
reports,  afforded  matter  for  comment  and 
anxiety  to  the  newspapers  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  weeks,  and  were  then  forgotten  till  a 
next  year's  visit  called  them  to  life  again.  It 
was  here  also  that,  in  1813,  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  met  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  alliance  against  Napoleon. 

Few  watering  places  are  so  delightfully 
situated  a*  Teplitz.  The  little  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  amphitheatre  of  hillf ,  and  of 
these  many  are  crowned  by  romantic  ruins, 
picturesque  monasteries,  parks,  palaces, 
gardens,  and  monuments.  So  many  points 
of  attraction  are  thus  offered  to  the 
crowd  of  idlers  and  hypochondriacs  who  pe- 
riodically visit  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bila, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tbat  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  the  cheerful  toi.e  of  its 
society,  have  quite  as  potent  an  effect  in  at- 
tracting visitors,  as  the  far-famed  mineral 
springs  themselves,  whose  medicinal  virtues 
are  said  to  have  been  prized  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era !  The  favourite 
excursions  of  the  valitudinarians  of  Teplitz, 
are  to  the  two  neighbouring  mountains,  the 
Schlossburg  and  the  Milleschauer ;  the  latter 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  high,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
which  must  once  have  been  of  great  extent. 
The  view  from  the  summit  ranges  over  half 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  On  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  Milleschauer  may  still  be 
seen  a  wooden  chair,  with  a  canopy  erected 
over  it  This  truly  royal  seat  was  erected 
for  the  Prussian  king,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  hours  there  in 
minutely. gazing  on  the  magnificent  landscape 
that  lay  stretched  beneath  him.  From  this 
point  the  spectator  may  watch  the  glorious 
sun  as  he  rises  from  behind  the  giant  moun- 
tains, the  eastern  barrier  of  the  land  ;  and 
may  follow  him  in  his  course,  till  he  sinks 
again  behind  the  western  bills,  and  leaves 
Bohemia  shrouded  in  darkness. 

Among  the  ancient  castles  around  Teplitz, 
none  is  calculated  by  its  associations  more  to 
gwaken  the  interest  of  a  stranger  than  the 
castle  of  Dux,  once  the  residence  and  property 
of  the  renowned  Wallenstein,  the  formidable 


Duke  of  Friedland,  a  title  that  offers  singular 
contrast  to  the  life  and  character  of  him  who 
bore  it.  The  collection  of  paintings  here  is 
valuable ;  but  the  two  portraits  of  Wallenstein 
himself,  by  Van  Dyke,  are  those  to  which  the 
attention  of  visitors  is  chiefly  directed.  In 
the  one,  the  duke  stands  before  us  as  a  hand* 
some  young  roan  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  pre- 
sented as  a  warrior  of  more  mature  age.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  pictures, 
and  to  trace  in  that  of  later  date  the  changes 
wrought,  less  by  time  than  by  ambitious  pas- 
sions. The  furrowed  countenance  of  the 
veteran  scowls  angrily  and  imperiously  from 
the  canvass,  while  the  handsome  features  of 
the  youth  are  marked  with  a  frank  and  kindly 
expression.  The  painter  has  heightened  the 
contrast,  by  giving  to  the  one  portrait  a  blue 
unclouded  sky  as  a  back  ground,  but  to  the 
other  a  sky  heavily  laden  with  the  dark  fore- 
runners of  a  storm,  apt  symbols  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  Wallenstein's  career.  Among  other 
curiosities  preserved  in  the  castle,  is  the  sup- 
posed skull  of  its  once  powerful  owner.  The 
relic  has  undergone  searching  examinations ; 
and  phrenology  affirms  its  development  to  be 
a  highly  satisfactory  confirmation  of  all  the 
histories  that  have  reached  us  of  Wallenstein's 
life  and  character. 

About  Teplitz  the  population  still  bears  a 
German  character ;  but  as  we  approach  The- 
resienstadt,  on  our  way  to  Prague,  we  find  the 
country  peopled  by  a  Slavonian  race,  who 
profess  a  cordial  contempt  for  everything  Ger- 
man, and  look  upon  it  as  an  outrage  against 
their  nationality  that  the  land  they  inhabit 
should  be  counted  a  portion  of  Germany. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  Bohemia 
had  some  right  to  assume  the  lofty  tone  in 
which  her  sons  still  love  to  indulge.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the 
university  of  Prague  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  a  Bohemian  might  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  guilty  of  arrogance  who  had 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  the  foremost 
rank  among  nations,  so  far  as  learning  at 
least  was  concerned ;  but  prosperity  was  ever 
insolent,  and  the  university,  too  confident  in 
her  strength,  by  her  own  measures  prepared 
her  own  downfall.  Under  the  original  con- 
stitution of  this  body,  strangers  had  enjoyed 
equal  privileges  with  natives,  and  the  system 
of  equality  contributed  to  attract  students 
from  every  country  in  Europe ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  number,  from  1348  to  1409,  is  said 
to  have  exceeded  20,000.  No  sooner,  bow- 
ever,  was  the  attempt  made  to  contract  the 
immunities  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  than  the 
decline  of  the  great  institution  commenced, 
and  the  infant  universities  of  Leipzig  and 
Cracow  prospered  by  the  spoils  of  their  more 
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ancient  riral.  ReMgkms  persecution  follow- 
ed, to  complete  the  work  which  academical 
presumption  had  begun,  and  Bohemia,  once 
the  chosen  land  of  learning,  has  now  been 
left  so  far  behind  in  the  race,  that  in  all  cen- 
tral Europe  there  is  none  more  barbarous  and 
benighted.  But  we  are  anticipating ;  let  us 
hasten  onward  with  our  author  to  the  antique 
capital  of  the  mountain-girted  land. 

Prague  is  a  city  of  recollections,  and  the 
traveller  who  lives  only  in  the  present  time, 
whose  mind  cannot  transport  itself  back  to 
the  heroic  ages,  when  religious  freedom  yet 
struggled  against  the  mighty  foe  that  bore 
her  down,  will  find  little  in  the  city  save  its 
romantic  site  to  interest  him.  It  sits  en- 
throned on  hills,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
attendant  mountains  that  encircle  it.  The 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  town  occupies 
the  hill  called  the  'Vissehrad,'  where  the 
royal  prophetess  Libussa  is  said,  as  early  as 
the  year  722,  to  have  founded  a  city  which 
the  foretold  would  rise  to  be  the  sun  of  cities 
(sol  urbium),  a  prophecy  that  many  of  the 
zealous  towns-people  look  upon  as  having 
literally  come  to  pass,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
would  still  deem  it  no  exaggeration  to  apos- 
trophize their  ancient  capital  in  the  words  of 
one  of  their  old  chroniclers :  u  O  ter  magna 
triurbs !  triuirbs  teringens !  O  orbis  caput  et 
decus  Bohemiee!  Pulchro  filia  pulchrior 
Libussse !" 

The  4  Vissehrad'  is  the  Acropolis  of  Prague, 
a  hill  on  each  side,  steep  and  difficult  of 
access,  with  a  level  space  on  the  summit. 
Such  a  site  was  particularly  desirable  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  little  likely  to  continue  in 
favour  with  the  comfort-loving  generations  of 
our  own  days.  The  Vissehrad  has,  according- 
ly, in  modern  times,  been  deserted,  and  where 
tor  five  centuries  a  busy  population  thronged  j 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  bustling  town,  soli- 
tude now  reigns  almost  undisturbed.  The 
ancient  church,  indeed,  still  rears  its  ve- 
nerable form  aloft,  silently  mourning  over  its 
departed  congregation,  and  an  aged  sexton 
and  his  daughter  had  charge  of  the  holy  edi- 
fice when  our  author  visited  it.  These  good 
people  are  the  living  chronicles  of  the  place. 
They  have  read  the  marvellous  tales  of  some 
of  the' local  historians,  have  picked  up  a  num- 
ber of  legends  from  the  officiating  priests,  and 
embellishing  all  this  with  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  imagination,  they  have  gone  on 
from  year  to  year,  telling  their  wonderful 
histories  to  all  the  pious  pilgrims  who  have 
visited  the  church  for  the  last  fifty  years,  till 
the  tales  of « Joseph  Tschak'  of  the  Vissehrad 
have  become  authentic  truths  to  every  true 
believing  gossip  in  Prague, — ay,  and  to  many 
out  of  Prague,  too,  for  few  travellers  visit  the 


Bohemian  capital  without  ascending  the 
church-crowned  hill,  whence  they  rarely  fail 
to  carry  away  with  them  some  of  the  legend- 
ary lore  of  old  Joseph  Tschak.  M.  Kohl  has 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  his  interview 
with  the  solitary  pair,  and  the  first  words 
with  which  the  daughter  seems  to  have 
greeted  him,  afford  in  themselves  a  lively 
picture  of  the  state  of  seclusion  in  which  her 
life  bad  been  passed,  though  constantly  within 
hearing  of  the  hum  of  the  bustling  metropolis. 

"  It  was  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne,  a  great  popular 
festival  in  Prague,  and  every  house  of  public  en- 
tertainment was  thronged  with  guests;  every 
public  dancing-house  poured  forth  the  sounds  of 
mirth  and  revelry.  The  Vissehrad,  however, 
stood  amid  these  joyous  scenes,  abandoned  and 
forgotten,  as  was  its  wont.  A  moist  wind  was 
blowing  over  its  naked  head,  and  the  ravens 
were  winging  their  homeward  flight  to  lower 
regions,  for  even  these  lugubrious  birds  have 
quitted  the  deserted  dwellings  of  men,  and  have 
sought  more  convenient  resting-places  along  the 
smiling  banks  of  the  Moldau. 

"  *  And  are  you  then  really  come,  sir  ?  *  were 
the  words  with  which  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Tschak  saluted  me ;  *  I  was  just  sitting  there 
with  my  father,  and,  as  it  is  St.  Anne's  day,  we 
were  weeping  over  the  memory  of  my  poor 
mother,  whose  .name  was  Anne.  Thou  shaft  go 
down  to  St.  Jacob's  Church  to-morrow,  said  my 
father,  and  have  a  mass  said  for  mother,  Anne. 
I  will  do  so,  thought  I.  Mother  is  dead  now. 
Father  lived  with  her  up  here  for  forty-five  years, 
and  he  too  is  old.  Should  he  die  I  shall  be 
alone,  for  other  friend  I  have  none  in  the  world. 
So  I  thought  I  would  have  a  prayer  read  for 
father  too,  that  God  may  leave  him  to  me  yet  for 
many  years.'" 

With  these  two  guides  our  author  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  aged  church,  where  the 
first  thing  presented  to  his  notice  was 
a  saintly  legend,  which  will  probably  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

"  A  poor  man  one  day  went  into  the  wood, 
where  he  met  a  smart  merry-looking  hunter. 
That  is,  he  thought  it  was  a  hunter,  but  in  truth 
it  was  the  devil  in  disguise.  '  Thou  art  poor, 
old  boy,'  said  the  devil.  *  Ay,  indeed,'  replied 
the  other, 4  poor  and  borne  down  by  care.'  *  How 
many  children  hast  thou  at  home  ? '  '  Six,  your 
honour,'  said  the  poor  man.  Til  give  thee 
heaps  of  money,'  said  the  devil,  *  if  thou  wili 
give  me,  to  all  eternity,  that  one  of  thy  children 
whom  thou  hast  never  seen.1  •  With  all  my 
heart,'  said  the  foolish  old  man.  '  Nay,  but  thou 
must  give  me  thy  promise  in  writing.'  The 
man  did  so,  and  received*  a  quantity  of  gold  ; 
but  when  he  came  home,  he  found  he  had  seven 
children,  for  his  wife  had  just  been  delivered  of 
one.  Hereupon  he  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  for 
he  now  became  aware  that  the  devil  had  talked 
him  out  of  his  child.  So  he  named  his  son  Pe- 
ter, dedicated  him  to  the  Saint,  and  prayed  him 
to  protect  the  boy  against  the  devil's  art.    Now 
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8t  Peter  appeared  to  the  fetter  ia  a  dream,  and 
promised  to  lo  what  he  could  for  the  boy,  pro- 
vided the  latter  were  brought  up  as  a  priest. 
This  was  done,  and  Master  Peter  grew  up  to  be 
a  good,  pious,  and  learned  man ;  and  at  twenty- 
lour  years  old  he  was  installed  as  a  priest  in  the 
church  of  the  Yissehrad.  One  day,  however, 
the  devil  came  to  ask  for  what  he  thought  was 
his  own,  but  the  holy  Apostle  Peter  interfered, 
and  protested  that  the  deed  on  which  the  devil 
rested  his  claim  was  nothing  but  a  forgery.  The 
poor  priest,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  ran  into 
the  church,  and  betook  himself  to  reading  the 
mass.  Now,  as  the  devil  and  the  saint  could 
not  come  to  an  understanding,  St  Peter  propos- 
ed, by  way  of  compromise,  to  cancel  the  old 
deed,  and  enter  on  a  new  compact.  'Fly  to 
Rome,'  he  said, '  and  bring  me  one  of  the  twelve 
columns  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  if  thou  bring 
it  me  hither  before  my  priest  have  read  the  mass 
to  an  end,  he  shall  be  tnine,  but  else  I  keep  him.' 
The  devil  accepted  the  proposal,  thinking  he 
should  have  plenty  of  time ;  and  sure  enough,  in 
a  few  seconds,  St.  Peter  saw  him  flying  back 
with  the  pillar  in  question.  Indeed  he  would 
have  had  several  minutes  to  spare,  had  not  St. 
Peter  met  him  halfway,  and  begun  to  belabour 
him  with  a  horsewhip.  The  devil  had  no  way 
to  protect  himself  but  to  drop  his  load,  which 
went  plump  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  He  was  not  long  diving  for  his  column, 
hut  still  it  took  him  some  little #  time ;  and  the 

Sriest  had  just  said  his  ita  missa  est.  and  finished 
is  prayer,  when  the  devil  reached  the  Visseh- 
rad.  Peter  laughed  heartily  at  the  devil's  dis- 
appointment ;  and  the  old  fiend,  in  his  rage, 
pitched  the  huge  pillar  at  the  church,  knocked  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  and  left  the  shattered  column 
behind.  The  hole  in  the  roof  remained,  for 
though  many  attempts  were  made  to  repair  it, 
the  masonry  never  would  hold ;  so  that  tor  cen- 
turies the  roof  continued  open  to  wind  and  rain. 
At  last,  the  Emperor  Joseph  gave  positive  orders 
to  have  the  roof  made  perfect,  and  two  keys 
were  carved  in  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  since 
which  time  the  roof  has  held  good  in  its  posi- 
tion." 

All  these  ancient  legends  agree  in  show- 
ing us  what  a  sorry  hand  the  devil  must 
have  been  at  driving  a  bargain ;  yet  one 
would  think  he  might  have  grown  wise  by 
experience,  if  by  nothing  else,  seeing  how 
often  he  had  been  tricked  out  of  his  own, 
after  he  had  honestly  performed  his  part 
of  the  agreement. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  not  only  had  the 
roof  mended,  but  ordered  the  three  frag- 
ments of  the  column  to  be  removed  from 
the  floor  of  the  church,  saying,  that  "  in 
the  holy  edifice  men  should  think  only  of 
God,  and  not  of  the  devil  and  his  impious 
works."  The  priests,  however,  though 
they  had  lost  the  hole  in  the  roof,  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  the  old  stones  broken 
by  the  devil,  which  were  carefully  depos- 
ited before  the   church-door,  and  tome 


morsels  of  which  fbe  sexton  generally  al- 
lows his  pious  visitors  to  chip  off,  by  way 
of  relic. 

The  Vissohrad  is  rich  in  legends,  and 
most  of  them  are  authenticated  by  the 
presence  of  some  solid  memorial.  Among 
other  cariosities,  there  is  shown  in  the 
church  a  large  stone  sarcophagus,  the  cof* 
fin  of  St.  Longinus,  a  Roman  centurion, 
who  was  present  at  the  Crucifixion.  Lon- 
ginus was  blind,  bat  a  drop  of  the  Sav- 
iour's blood  having  fallen  on  him,  he  re* 
covered  his  eyesight,  and  exclaimed, 
( This  is  Christ  the  Anointed ! '  Where* 
upon  the  soldiers  stoned  him,  put  the  body 
into  a  stone  coffin,  and  threw  it  into  the 
sea.  The  coffin,  however,  would  not  sink, 
bat  continued  to  float  about  until  it  arriv- 
ed in  Bohemia  (Shakspeare  had  authority, 
it'  seems,  for  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Bohemia),  where  the  saint  and  his  coffin 
were  respectfully  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  and  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  Vissehrad.  Old  Tschak, 
from  whom  our  author  had  most  of  these 
particulars,  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  a  philo- 
sopher, for  he  readily  admitted,  that  the 
Emperor  Joseph  might  have  doubted  the 
Old  Gentleman's  horsewhipping,  and  yet 
not  be  guilty  of  any  heinous  'sin.  As  to 
the  coffin  of  Longinus,  the  old  sexton's 
daughter  said, 

" '  Who  knows  whether  it's  all  true  or  not ;  but 
of  one  thing  there  cannot  be  a  doubt :  an  arm  of 
St  Longinus  is  still  within  the  coffin.  When 
their  Majesties  the  late  blessed  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  Prussian  King,  Frederic  William— when  all 
their  three  Majesties  were  up  here,  and  they 
were  alone  with  me  and  my  father,  only  one  sol- 
dier with  them,  they  were  very  particular  about 
this  coffin,  and  we  had  to  take  two  candles  from 
the  altar,  that  they  might  look  at  it  more  close- 
ly ;  and  the  Russian  Emperor's  Majesty  was 
most  particular  of  all,  and  crept  as  far  in  as  he 
could,  in  hopes  of  handling  the  saint's  arm,  and 
he  covered  himself  all  over  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs.'" 

The  legend  of  the  fair  Vlasta,  no  doubt, 
is  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  for  it 
was  dramatised  some  years  ago  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  seized  by  one  of  our  own 
'dramatic  authors.'  Vlasta,  disappointed 
in  her  hopes  that  the  king  would  marry 
her,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  jilted  damsels,  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  king  for  several  years,  and  was 
not  subdued  till  after  she  had  defeated  the 
king's  troops  in  sundry  battles,  taken  num- 
berless castles  by  storm,  and  pitched  down 
from  the  walls  of  her  mountain-fortress 
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some  hundreds  of  nobles  and  knights. 
Bat  enough  of  legends.  Every  corner  of 
Prague  has  hosts  of  them  to  furnish  forth 
to  the  marvel-loving  stranger;  and  were 
we  to  tell  of  all  the  wonders  that  were 
told  oar  author  by  the  sexton,  we  should 
hardly  leave  ourselves  room  for  matters 
that  have  perhaps  abetter  claim  on  our  at* 
tention. 

Having  detained  our  readers  so  long  on 
the  Vissehrad,  we  will  spare  them  the  rest 
of  the  churches,  and  will  even  pass  over, 
though  somewhat  unwillingly,  our  author's 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Car- 
melite  convent,  into  which  he  managed  to 
introduce  himself  by  a  pretended  venera- 
tion for  some  saintly  relic  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  those  austere  nuns. 

A  nighly  interesting  chapter  of  M.  Kohl's 
book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
Jews'  quarter  of  Prague.  The  Israelites 
form  a  numerous  community  there,  and, 
according  to  their  own  account,  have  done 
so  for  more  than  1200  years :  which  would 
make  them  residents  there  two  centuries 
before  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Queen 
Libussa !  The  Jews  rest  their  claim  upon 
a  stone,  still  preserved  in  their  cemetery, 
bearing  an  inscription  dated  in  the  year 
632,  at  which  time  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
were  governed  by  a  Slavonian  king  of  the 
name  of  Samo,  who,  being  known  to  have 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  encourage 
commerce,  is  supposed  likely  to  have  im- 
ported a  Jewish  colony.  The  story,  how- 
ever, is  at  best  apocryphal ;  and,  by  the 
majority  of  Bohemian  historians,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  stone  referred  to  is  alto- 
gether denied.  Ill-founded,  however,  as 
may  be  their  claims  to  a  residence  of  such 
early  date,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  at 
the  present  day  the  Jews  form  a  numerous 
and  increasing  community.  There  are 
about  10,000  of  them  in  Prague,  and  about 
60,000  more  in  the  rest  of  Bohemia,  where 
they  are  mostly  shut  up  in  separate  quar- 
ters, as  in  the  capital,  or  are  obliged  to  re- 
side in  particular  towns,  which  in  their 
turn  are  shunned  by  the  Christian  part  of 
the  population.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
a  similar  system  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
Germany. 

The  cemetery  of  the  persecuted  race  at 
Prague  is  described  by  our  author  with 
bis  customary  minuteness. 


"  It  lies  within  the  Jews'  quarter  ( Judenstadt), 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  buildings  and 
narrow  lanes.  It  is  an  irregularly-shaped  piece 
of  ground,  from  which  sundry  inlets  run  off,  and 


the  antiquity  of  the  cemetery,  showing  how  in 
the  course  of  centuries  one  patch  was  added 
here  and  another  there,  in  proportion  as  a  fresh 

S'ece  of  land  could  be  obtained  and  brought  ua» 
ff  the  grave-digger's  tillage. 
"  In  the  central  part  of  the  ground,  the  grave- 
stones have  accumulated  amid  the  green  bushes 
to  a  degree  I  have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere. 
Round  about  the  City  of  the  Dead,  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  runs  a  path,  and  a  man  must  walk 
very  fast  to  effect  the  circuit  in  a  quarter  of  an 
"hour.  The  Jews  do  not,  as  is  often  done  in  our 
burying-grounds,  use  again  the  grave  in  which 
the  remains  of  a  former  tenant  have  already 
mouldered  into  dust.  With  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, each  corpse  has  a  separate  grave,  and  the 
accumulation  of  tombstones  is,  in  consequence, 
enormous.  In  the  cemetery  at  Prague,  I  am 
certain,  there  are  several  hundred  thousand. 
They  all  resemble  each  other  closely,  being 
plain,  four-sided  tablets  of  stone,  with  carefully 
executed  inscriptions,  and  these  stones  stand  lit- 
erally as  closely  together  as  ears  in  a  wheatfield, 
for  though  each  body  has  its  own  grave,  yet  one 
grave  is  often  made  over  another,  and  to  each 
there  is  generally  a  separate  stone.  All  these 
monuments  appear  to  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served, though  some  have  nearly  sunk  into  the 
ground,  leaving  little  more  than  a  point  of  stone 
visible  above  the  surface.  The  whole  is  over- 
shadowed by  elder  bushes,  some  of  which  are 
so  interwoven  with  the  tombstones  that  both  ap- 
pear nearly  of  the  same  age.  This  custom  of 
leaving  the  elder  tree  in  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  churchyard,  seems  to  prevail  in 
every  part  of  Bohemia.  ' 

"  Narrow  paths  intersect,  here  and  there,  these 
'close  thickets  of  elders  and  gravestones,  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  thickets  them- 
selves, a  small  open  grass-grown  space  has  been 
left  unoccupied.  The  inscriptions  are  mostly  in 
Hebrew.  Nowhere  did  I  see  one  in  Bohemian, 
and  only  on  a  few  of  the  newest  stones  had  Ger- 
man letters  been  inscribed.  The  date  of  the 
year  of  each  grave  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
stone.  On  those  which  cover  the  remains  of 
one  of  Aaron's  race,  two  hands  are  always  en- 
graven, and  the  tomb  of  a  Levite  is  as  regularly 
distinguished  by  a  pitcher :  to  indicate  the  office 
of  the  descendants  of  Levi,  to  pour  water  over 
the  hands  of  those  of  Aaron,  when  the  latter 
perform  their  ablutions  in  the  temple. 

ct  The  descendants  of  Aaron  must  never  visit 
the  cemetery  till  they  come  to  take  their  final 
repose  there.  During  life  they  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  it.  Every  contact  with  a  dead  body  is 
a  pollution  for  them.  They  must  not  even  re- 
main in  a  house  in  which  a  corpse  happens  to  be 
lying.  The  only  exception  permitted,  is  on  the 
death  of  an  Aaroniie's  lather,  when  the  son  may 
approach  within  three  ells  of  the  body,  and  fol- 
low it  to  the  [cemetery  till  within  three  ells  of  a 
grave.  In  the  same  way  the  Jewish  law  pre- 
scribes the  distance  at  which  an  Aaronite  must 
keep  from  the  burying  ground;  that  distance, 
however,  is  not  calculated  from  the  outer  wall, 
but  from  the  grave  nearest  to  it.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pens that  there  is  in  Prague  one  street  that  pass- 


wind  themselves  in  among  the  houses  and  their  I es  <*<**  t0  the  burying  ground,  and  moreover, 
lofty  walls.     This  very  form  seems  to  plead  for  'j««  a*  th*1  !*>">*  the  graves  approach  very 
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closely  to  the  wall,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  | 
the  street  itself  passes  over  ground  in  which 
bodies  lie  interred.  Without  due  precautions 
this  street  would  be  impassable  for  an  Aaronite. 
That  the  passage,  however,  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  at  the  same  time  that  an  Aaronite 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infringing 
the  law  by  stepping  over  a  grave,  the  whole 
street  has  been  carefully  tunnelled  and  vaulted 
to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  ells,  by  which  means, 
it  appears,  the  surface  of  the  street  has  been 
raised  a  thousand  ells  from  the  bottom  of  the* 
vault,  for,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  an  empty 
vaulted  space  of  one  hundred  ells,  counts  for  as 
much  as  a  thousand  ells  filled  with  earth. 

"  As  in  every  Jewish  cemetery,  so  here  also,  a 
space  has  been  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  still- 
born children,  and  those  of  untimely  birth,  and 
these  have  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
form  a  hill  or  damm,  eighty  paces  in  length,  ten 
in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  high.  A  child  that 
dies  before  the  fifth  week  is  called  in  Hebrew, 
Ephel,  and  this  name  of  Ephel  is  here  applied  to 
the  mound  formed  of  the  heaped-up  infantine 
remains.  Close  by  stand  some  houses  of  great 
age,  which  are  now  propped  up  by  beams  rest- 
ing upon  the  Ephel :  the  mouldering  bones  of 
deceased  children  thus  affording  support  to  per- 
haps the  houses  of  their  living  parents. 

"  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
prohibited  the  interment  of  the  dead  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  Jews  had  just  before 
purchased  a  piece  of  land,  and  had  consecrated 
it  as  a  new  cemetery.  In  consequence  of  thifi 
consecration,  the  land  has  become  holy,  and  may 
*never  again  be  sold,  although  no  dead  have  ever 
been,  nor  ever  may  be,  buried  there ;  but  though 
the  land  may  not  be  sold,  the  law,  it  seems,  does 
not  prohibit  its  being  let  for  hire,  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  let  to  a  timber  merchant,  who 
uses  it  as  a  place  to  store  his  wood  in.  The 
whole  cemetery,  indeed,  has  ceased  to  receive 
new  bodies,  and  can  only  be  looked  on,  since  the 
publication  of  Joseph's  ordinance,  as  an  interest- 
ing monument  of  times  gone  by. 

"  Among  the  graves  were  pointed  out  to  me 
those  of  various  highly-venerated  members  of 
the  community.  One  neatly  chiselled  monu- 
ment, I  was  told,  covered  the  remains  of  a  beau- 
•  tiful  Jewess,  whose  comely  face  had  raised  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  Polish  count.  Many  monu- 
ments marked  the  resting-places  of  Rabbis 
and  Levites  whoser  memory  still  lived  in 
the  affections  of  the  community.  One  stone 
covered  the  grave  of  a  youth,  an  early 
marvel  of  wisdom,  learning,  beauty,  and  virtue  : 
( too  pure  and  good  for  this  world,  for  which  rea- 
son God  called  him  away  in  his  eighteenth  year,' 
and  the  heavens  were  darkened,  and  other  mira- 
cles were  performed  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
There  was  also  the  grave  of  a  rich  and  charita- 
ble Israelite  named  Meissel.  This  man  inherit- 
ed no  fortune  from  his  parents,  and  lived  all  his 
life  in  apparent  penury,  as  a  dealer  in  old  iron  ; 
yet  out  of  his  savings  he  was  able  to  build  a 
council-house  for  those  of  his  own  confession, 
and  four  synagogues.  Moreover,  six  streets  were 
paved  at  his  expense,  and  sixty  poor  people  were 
weekly  fed  by  him.  Whence  he  got  his  money, 
or  where  he  kept  it,  no  one  had  ever  known. 

"  The  Jewish  cemetery  shares  the  fate  of  most 


ancient  ruins  that  are  but  rarely  visited.  It 
serves  as  a  hiding-place  for  thieves  and  deserters, 
who  are  often  able  to  conceal  themselves  for  a 
long  time  among  the  gravestones. 

"  Among  the  houses  that  adjoin  the  cemetery, 
are  an  asylum  for  children,  an  almshouse,  and  a 
hospital.  The  children  have  been  allowed  to 
break  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves,  as  a  playground,  a  small  un- 
occupied corner  of  the  burying  ground.  I  could 
not  see  the  little  creatures  sporting  about  in  such 
a  place,  and  winding  garlands  with  flowers  and 
weeds  plucked  from  the  graves,  without  asking 
myself  what  influence  such  a  play-ground  must 
have  upon  the  development  of  their  minds.  I 
left  these  little  orphans  to  visit  the  almshouse, 
where  many  in  extreme  ace  had  sunk  back  again 
to  the  helplessness  of  infancy.  There  was  an 
old  Jewess  who  had  outlived  a  century,  and  bad 
been  crooked,  blind,  and  bedridden  for  several 
years.  She  lay  almost  motionless  upon  her 
couch,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  she  gave  was  an 
occasional  whining  noise.  About  forty  old  men 
were  coughing,  hobbling,  and  groaning  around 
us.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  community 
was  my  guide  on  the  occasion,  and  the  aged  in- 
mates of  the  house  came  about  him  and  saluted 
him  quite  in  an  oriental  fashion,  kissing  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  and  wishing  him  health,  long 
life,  and  the  blessing  of  God.  Many  of  these 
poor  people  possessed  nothing  in  the  house  but 
a  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle about  the  house  to  call  forth  particular  com- 
mendation ;  yet  they  were  all  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed 
them,  and  it  made  me  shudder  to  think  what 
that  wretchedness  must  have  been,  to  be  rescued 
from  which  awakened  in  them  such  lively  sen- 
timents of  thankfulness.  In  point  of  fact,  some 
of  the  dens  of  misery  in  the  Jews'  quarter  in 
Prague  are  horrible  even  to  think  of;  and  many 
of  the  poor  Israelites  breathe  their  last  there  in 
such  abject  misery,  that  even  a  house  like  that 
I  have  alluded  to,  must  be  looked  on  as  entitling, 
to  public  gratitude,  the  benevolent  persons  who 
have  erected  and  endowed  it. 

"  How  ample  a  scope  is  here  still  left  to  the 
exercise  of  humanity,  was  strongly  impressed 
upon  me  by  the  history  of  a  deserted  child,  whose 
strange  and  unaccountable  case  I  will  relate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  in  which  it  was 
told  me.  The  boy  seemed  to  me  to  be  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  He  had  been  found 
wandering  about  the  street  He  seemed  to  hare 
no  knowledge  of  any  language,  and  was  deliver- 
ed over  by  the  police  to  the  Jewish  magistrates, 
who,  unable  to  learn  anything  of  the  child's  nt- 
rents,  placed  him  in  the  hospital,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Lebel  Kremsier.  We  fouud  him 
cowering  in  a  corner.  '  He  is  wild  and  ungov- 
ernable, said  the  guardian  of  the  house,  *  and 
though  I  have  many  times  flogged  him  for  it,  be 
will  often  jump  out  of  the  window  like  a  cat, 
and  go  hiding  among  the  bushes  of  the  burying- 
ground.  He  is  fond  of  hunting-cats,  and  when 
be  catches  them  he  kills  them.  His  limbs  are 
strong,  and  his  teeth  particularly  so.1  Here  the 
man  opened  the  child's  mouth  to  show  us  his 
teeth,  and  then  continued:  «  He'll  eat  as  much 
as  two  grown  men.  He  i»  not  dainty,  but  swal- 
lows everything  that  is  give*  him.    At  times  he 
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is  particularly  wild,  and  then  he  is  dangerous, 
biting  and  scratching  all  that  come  within  his 
reach ;  all  except  me,  of  whom  he  stands  greatly 
in  awe.  He  has  no  idea  of  language,  and  if  any 
of  ns  speak  to  him,  he  repeats  the  sounds,  but 
without  attaching  any  meaning  to  them.'  The 
face  of  this  boy  was  regularly  formed,  and  his 
eyes  not  devoid  of  animation,  though  there  was 
a  scowling  look  about  them.  I  asked  him  his 
name  ( Wie  heisst  du  ?)  and  he  answered  in  a 
half-articulated  echo  *  eisst  du.'  '  Are  you  not 
cold  ? '  I  said,  (Lebel  Kremsier,  ist  Dir  kalt  ?) 
and  again  the  last  word  was  imperfectly  re- 
echoed— '  alt9  As  he  spoke,  there  was  upon  his 
face  a  constant  trembling  grin,  which  I  attributed 
to  embarrassment,  or  to  a  latent  feeling  of  kind- 
ness, but  our  gnide  told  me  it  was  the  result  of 
fear,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  the 
boy's  whole  body  trembling  like  a  leaf.  We 
turned  away  and  left  him,  and  after  a  while  I 
looked  again,  and  saw  him  still  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, still  trembling  and  grinning  as  before. 
Such  wild  abandoned  beings  have  at  times  been 
found  in  secluded  places,  in  forests  or  marshes 
for  instance,  but  how  in  such  a  city  as  Prague  a 
creature  like  Lebel  Eremsier  should  grow  up  to 
the  age  he  had  attained,  is  a  riddle  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  solve." 

The  length  of  the  preceding  extract 
obliges  us  to  pass  over  the  remaining  portion 
of  M.  Kohl's  interesting  description  of  the 
Judenstadt,  with  its  schools  and  synagogues, 
its  Aaronites  and  Levites. 

Of  the  great  national  movement  that  has  of 
late  years  been  going  on  among  the  Bohe- 
mians, our  author  affords  us  only  a  few  occa- 
sional hints.  It  is  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
language  and  literature  that  this  movement 
particularly  manifests  itself.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  literature  of  Bohemia  was  insignifi- 
cant, and  was  confined  chiefly  to  traditional 
ballads,  the  memory  of  which  had  been  pre- 
served among  the  people.  Not  so  now.  A 
Bohemian  dictionary,  said  to  be  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  has  lately  been  published  5 
many  of  the  most  popular  German  and  Eng- 
lish works  of  fiction  have  been  translated ; 
and  the  performance  of  dramatic  pieces  in  the 
native  dialect  has  become  a  frequent  and 
popular  entertainment.  Whether  this  move- 
ment will  be  permanent,  is  doubted  by  many. 
Among  the  educated  classes,  German  is  spok- 
en almost  exclusively  5  in  the  schools,  Ger- 
man only  is  taught ;  and,  among  the  nobility, 
many  cannot  even  understand  Bohemian  ;  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  almost  useless  to  any 
one  who  contemplates  a  public  career  in  the 
service  of  government.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  some  Slavonian  enthusiasts 
dreamt  of  a  union  with  Russia,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  their  nationality ;  but  such  a  sym- 
pathy, if  it  ever  existed  to  any  great  extent, 
has  been  nearly  obliterated  by  recent  occur- 
rences in  Poland*    Some,  indeed,  persist  in 
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treating  the  stories  of  Russian  tyranny  in 
Poland  as  German  calumnies  ;_  but  such 
opinions  are  confined  to  the  least  educated 
classes  5  the  well-informed  among  them  know 
full  well  the  real  nature  of  that  sympathy, 
which  the  philosophers  of  the  north  occa- 
sionally express  for  the  whole  Slavonian  race* 
There  exists,  indeed,  at  Prague,  a  Bohemian 
Patriotic  Association;  but  its  activity  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  collection  of 
provincial  antiquities  ,*  and  its  coins  and 
medals  form  at  present  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  its  museum.  Among  these  coins, 
there  are  some  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
country. 

The  Austrian  government  discourages,  but 
does  not  openly  oppose,  this  national  move- 
ment. Bohemian  versions  of  the  Bible  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country  5  yet  the 
importation  of  Bohemian  Bibles  is  strictly 
prohibited,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  print  them 
within  the  country  itself.  Nevertheless,  large 
quantities,  printed  chiefly  at  London  and 
Berlin,  are  continually  smuggled  across  the 
frontier;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  trade 
must  be  carried  on,  may  be  estimated  in  some 
degree  by  reference  to  a  seizure  effected,  two 
years  ago,  by  the  Austrian  douaniers,  of  two 
waggon-loads  of  Bibles,  which  were  lately 
still  lying  under  lock  and  key  in  a  government 
warehouse.  But  Bohemia  may  be  counted  a 
classical  land  in  the  annals  of  religious  per- 
secution.  Nowhere  was  the  Reformation 
combated  in  a  more  sanguinary  and  unrelent- 
ing spirit;  nowhere  was  religious  freedom 
more  completely  drowned  in  torrents  of 
blood.  But  we  shall  hasten  to  accompany 
our  entertaining  traveller  on  his  tour  to  the 
princely  castles  of  the  Schwarzenberg  family, 
in  the  south-western  corner  of  Bohemia. 

The  vast  estates,  situated  about  the  Upper 
Moldau,  and  now  owned  by  that  family,  were 
formerly  the  patrimony  of  the  bouse  of  Ro- 
senberg: a  house  in  its  time  connected  by 
marriage,  not  only  with  the  royal  family  of 
Bohemia,  but  with  many  other  of  the  reigning 
houses  of  Germany.  There  was  a  Bohemian, 
and  a  Courland  branch  of  the  family,  and 
both  branches  became  extinct  nearly  at  the 
same  time  5  the  Bohemian  estates  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who 
continue  in  possession  of  them.  The  most 
important  of  these  estates  are  Krumroau,  Wit- 
tingau,  and  Frauenberg,  which,  upon  most  of 
the  maps  of  Bohemia,  will  be  found  laid 
down  like  so  many  cities ;  and  indeed,  there 
are  cities  in  the  world,  that  make  a  great 
figure  in  geographical  dictionaries,  which  yet 
are  surpassed  in  population  and  extent  by 
these  Bohemian  castles.    When  Bernadotte 
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visited  these  vast  domains,  in  1805,  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  beautiful  prospect 
.from  the  terrace  of  the  castle  of  Frauenberg, 
and  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it. 
"  What  strikes  me  most  about  it,"  he  cha- 
racteristically answered,  "  is  the  thought  that, 
all  I  see  should  be   the  property  of  your 

frince."  It  was  a  tempting  spectacle  to  a 
rench  marshal  of  the  days  of  the  empire,  to 
see  from  an  elevation,  hills,  forests,  lakes, 
villages,  and  thousands  of  corn-fields,  and  to 
know  that  they  were  all  the  property  of  one 
man.  The  estates  of  the  prince  are  supposed 
to  bring  him  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
millions  of  florins,  or  about  £400,000.  With 
such  an  income,  a  man  may  afford  to  build 
himself  a  fine  house ;  and  accordingly,  we 
need  not  feel  much  surprised  to  learn,  that 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  has  just  commenced  a 
series  of  repairs  and  embellishments  at  Frau- 
enberg, the  cost  of  which  is  not  expected  to 
fall  far  short  of  half  a  million  of  florins. 

The  castle  of  Frauenberg  is  celebrated 
throughout  Bohemia  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  boar-hunts.  The  preserves  in  which  these 
animals  are  kept  extend  over  a  space  of  one 
German  square  mile  and  a  half,  or  nearly 
20,000  English  acres ;  and  even  on  recent 
occasions,  300  boars  have  sometimes  been 
killed  at  one  battue.  The  following  is  our 
author's  account,  as  described  to  him  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  castle,  of  one  of  these 
great  hunting  festivities : 

••Near  the  Thiergarten  (the  great  preserves 
just  spoken  of)  lies  a  reedy  lake,  which,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  is  surrounded  by  gently  rising 
hills,  while  the  shore  on  the  fourth  side  is  low 
and  swampy.  This  pond  is  the  scene  of  the  an- 
nual boar  hunt  On  the  marshy  side  of  the  lake 
is  an  artificial  mound,  raised  upon  spacious 
vaults,  into  which  the  wild  boars  are  driven, 
preparatory  for  the  importan  t  day.  Small  wooden 
tribunes  or  rostra,  just  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  project  into  the  lake,  and  furnish 
standing  places  for  the  prince  and  his  guests. 
On  the  mound  are  stationed  the  prince's  foresters 
and  huntsmen,  all  in  splendid  uniforms,  and 
ready,  in  case  of  danger,  to  fly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  lords  of  the  chace.  On  these  occasions 
there  are  seldom  fewer  present  than  twenty 
foresters  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hunts- 
men. The  animals  are  then  let  out,  fifty 
at  a  time,  and  are  driven  into  the  lake  by  a  whole 
legion  of  peasants  collected  together  for  that 
purpose.  The  grunters,  of  course,  take  to  the 
water,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  opposite  hills, 
but  on  their  way,  the  greater  part  of  them  fall 
by  the  fire  kept  upon  them  from  the  lordly  tri- 
bunes. I  observed  to  my  informant,  that  such  a 
species  of  hunting  must,  after  all,  be  but  a  mo- 
notonous kind  of  butchering,  but  he  assured  me 
that  the  scene  was  full  of  excitement,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  pomp  of  all  the  accessories. 
There  was  always,  he  added,  a  splendid  band  of 


music,  and  an  amphitheatre  for  spectators,  of 
whom  thousands  came  from  the  surrounding 
country." 

Near  the  boar's  lake  lies  an  old  castle, 
erected  expressly  for  the  convenience  of  bear- 
baiting.  Similar  buildings  were  formerly 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  but  with 
the  advance  of  civilisation  they  have  disap- 
peared nearly  everywhere. 

"  It  is  a  large  building,  with  apartments  below 
for  huntsmen  and  keepers,  dens  for  the  wild 
beasts,  and  kennels  for  the  dogs.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  rooms  for  the  owner  of  the  castle  and 
his  guests,  and  a  large  balcony,  for  spectators, 

E rejects  into  the  court  yard,  which  is  surrounded 
y  lofty  walls.  In  this  court  yard  all  sorts  of 
wild  beasts  were  baited,  but  chiefly  bears.  The 
last  bear-baiting  took  place  there  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  principal  saloon  of  this  castle 
is  hung  round  with  splendid  pictures  by  Hamil- 
ton, the  celebrated  painter  of  animals.  He  spent 
the  years  1710  and  1711  here  with  a  prince  of 
Schwarzenberg,  and  several  bear-baitings,  stag- 
huntings,  and  boar-slaughterings,  were  got  up 
for  the  painter's  sake,  on  whose  account  there 
was  then  probably  as  much  powder  consumed, 
as  when  in  Italy  an  old  frigate  was  blown  up 
for  the  amusement  of  Philip  Hackert  Thus 
inspired,  Hamilton  painted  this  magnificent  series 
of  pictures,  which  may  now  be  said  to  *  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'  for  it  is  only 
at  intervals  that  they  are  contemplated  by  a  real 
lover  of  the  arts.  The  figures  are  all  as  large 
as  life,  and  represent  stags  overpowered  by  dogs, 
bears  battling  it  with  their  persecutors,  wild 
boars  surprised  by  hunters  in  a  thicket,  and  other 
scenes  or  the  same  kind.  The  does  are  all 
portraits  of  favourites,  celebrated  in  their  time, 
and  quite  as  deserving  of  celebrity  on  canvass 
as  when  alive.  When  the  French  were  here  in 
1742,  they  would  gladly  have  packed  up  the 
whole  collection,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  contented  themselves  with  cutting  the  best 
figure  (a  wild  boar)  out  of  the  best  picture.  The 
picture  has  been  since  repaired,  but  the  wound 
is  still  evident,  and  so  is  the  inferiority  of  the 
modem  artist's  workmanship." 

Of  the  extent  of  these  Schwarzenberg  es- 
tates in  Bohemia,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  one  of  them,  the  Castle  of 
Krummau,  includes  among  its  dependencies, 
four  towns,  123  villages,  and  247  poods  for 
rearing  carp  and  pike.  The  estate  of  Krum- 
mau is  indeed  said  to  extend  over  fifteen  Ger- 
man square  miles,  or  nearly  200,000  acres; 
and  the  estate  of  Wittingau,.  though  not  quite 
so  extensive,  is  said  to  be  quite  as  valuable. 

Another  extensive  Bohemian  estate,  visited 
by  our  author,  was  that  of  Gratzen,  formerly 
the  possession  of  a  Protestant  family  of  the 
name  of  Schwamberg.  After  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  (1620>,  the  estates  of  this 
family  were  confiscated,  as  were  the  estates 
of  nearly  all  those  who  refused  to  embrace  the 
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Catholic  religion  j  and  the  domains  of  Grat- 
zen  were  bestowed  upon  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Bucquoi, 
who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial 
army.  The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
which  established  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  is  still  looked  back 
upon  by  every  Bohemian,  with  painful  recol- 
lections, as  the  era  of  national  humiliation. 
But  to  the  victors  more  than  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, the  day  ought  to  be  deemed  one  of  indel- 
ible shame.  The  expulsion  of  the  elector 
Palatine,  the  elective  King  of  Bohemia,  was 
followed  by  religious  persecutions  scarcely 
matched  in  any  other  country  or  age.  Many 
of  the  first  nobles  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and 
a  still  greater  number  escaped  a  similar  fate 
only  by  precipitate  flight.  Others  were  strip- 
ped of  their  wealth,  and  condemned  to  waste 
their  remaining  years  in  gloomy  dungeons. 
The  estates  of  nobles  confiscated  amounted  in 
number  to  728.  By  a  refinement  of  barbarism, 
certain  gradations  of  capital  punishments  were 
established.  Some  were  to  die  by  the  axe  and 
others  by  the  sword ;  some  were  to  lose  the 
right  hand,  or  to  have  the  tongue  torn  out 
before  execution  ;  and  in  other  instances  this 
species  of  mutilation  was  to  be  reserved  till 
life  was  extinct.  Yet,  what  was  the  crime  of 
these  menl  They  had  rebelled,  indeed, 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  but  the  house  of 
Austria  had  by  an  arbitrary  act  converted  an 
elective  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  And 
this  violent  change  was  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  The  Austrian  sovereigns,  more- 
over, had  not  only  abolished  the  constitution 
by  an  ordinance,  but  had  trampled  on  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  their  Bohemian  subjects. 
On  the  death  of  Matthias  II.,  the  Bohemians 
attempted  to  recover  their  ancient  right  of 
electing  their  sovereigns,  and  the  choice  fell 
on  the  elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V ,  the  un- 
fortunate son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England. 
Frederick's  reign  lasted  scarcely  for  one  year, 
and  his  expulsion  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  deep  affliction  for  the  country. 
In  every  town  and  village,  a  system  of  reli- 
gious inquisition  was  organized.  Not  only  the 
master  of  each  house,  but  his  wife,  bis  chil- 
dren, and  his  servants,  were  separately  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  religious  be- 
lief. The  questions  put  to  them  were  gen- 
erally these :  *  Are  you  of  Catholic  parents  V 
•  Are  you  a  Catholic  now  V  *  Are  you  wil- 
ling to  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  V 
If  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, the  offender,  if  poor,  was  disqualified 
from  the  exercise  of  any  corporate  trade ;  and 
if  rich,  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Nay,  so  far  was 
the  system  carried,  that  in  the  hospitals  and 


almshouses  the  same  inquisition  was  enforced, 
and  the  poor  inmates  wno  refused  to  abandon 
the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  were 
declared  disqualified  to  be  the  recipients  of 
public  charity !  The  Austrian  sovereigns  had 
at  least  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  attain- 
ing the  end  they  aimed  at.  Protestantism  was 
extirpated  in  Bohemia;  nearly  the  whole 
population  was  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  church;  and  though,  since 
Joseph  II.}  the  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion has  been  established,  the  Protestants  con- 
tinue to  form  an  insignificant  minority  in  a 
country  where,  two  centuries  ago,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  But  this 
is  a  digression  to  times  gone  by,  and  our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  present,  not  the  past 

In  speaking  of  the  dependencies  of  a  Bohe- 
mian's estate,  we  have  mentioned  fishponds. 
The  rearing  of  fresh- water  fish  in  that  country 
is  no  unimportant  branch  of  rural  industry, 
and  many  a  Bohemian  noble  derives  a  hand- 
some addition  to  his  income  from  the  sale  of 
his  carp  and  pike  in  the  markets  of  Vienna. 
M.  Kohl  enters  with  much  minuteness  into  a 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
ponds  are  tended,  and  furnishes  many  particu- 
lars likely  to  be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  the 
rod. 

Having  paid  his  visit  to  the  lordly  seats  of 
the  all  but  sovereign  prince  of  Schwarzen- 
berg,  our  author  prepared  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains by  the  railroad,  on  his  way  to  the  Dan- 
ube The  railroad  from  Budweis  to  Linz  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  railroad  ever 
constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
It  was  finished  rather  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  owed  its  existence  to  the  enterprise 
of  Baron  von  Gerstner,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  better  known  in  England  than  it  is,  for 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any 
other  person  to  whom  we  are  more  deeply 
indebted  for  the  extension  which  has  since, 
been  given  to  railroads  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Baron  von  Gerstner,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  railroads  from  Budweis  to  Linz, 
and  from  Linz  to  Gmunden,  was  invited  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  directed  the  works 
of  the  railroad  to  Zarskoye  Selo.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  America,  to  examine  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  died  at 
New  York  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Europe.  His  widow  who  had  accompa- 
niecThim  throughout  his  American  journey, 
has  since  published  his  papers.  They  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  on  the  Amer- 
ican railroads,  but  of  course  the  work  is  much 
less  perfect  and  satisfactory  than  it  would 
have  oeen,  had  the  author  himself  been  able 
to  superintend  its  publication. 
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The  railroad  between  Budweis  and  Linz  is 
of  great  importance,  as  forming,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  connection  between  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  and  that  of  the  Danube.  Immense 
difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted  in  the  con- 
struction. The  intervening  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
inequalities  of  surface,  the  road  had  frequently 
to  make  important  deviations  from  the  straight 
line.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is 
only  ten  German  miles,  whereas  the  railroad 
is  seventeen  miles  in  length ;  and,  after  all, 
there  is  a  difference  of  elevation  of  about 
1000  feet  between  Budweis  and  the  highest 
point  on  the  line.  The  primitive  character 
of  this  venerable  parent  of  railroads  we  will 
allow  M.  Kohl  to  describe  in  his  own  words. 

"  It  consists  of  only  one  pair  of  rails,  but  at 
certain  distances  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  enable  two  trains  to  pass  each  other.  We 
observed,  however,  that  there  was  frequently  a 
most  inconvenient  crowding  together  at  these 
places  of  passage  (Ausweichsiellen),  where  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  sometimes  lost.  The 
rails,  chiefly  of  Styrian  or  Bohemian  iron,  are 
rudely  nailed  on  to  cross  beams  of  wood.  The 
whole  road  is  already  showing  signs  of  dilapida- 
tion, the  rails  being  in  many  places  loose,  some- 
times even  projecting  into  the  air,  and  at  many 
places  a  very  decided  jolt  announced  to  us  a 
marked  difference  between  the  elevation  of  two 
succeeding  rails.  In  some  parts  the  descent  is 
so  steep  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  lock  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  and  in  some  parts  the 
rails  were  so  completely  worn  away  that  on  one 
or  other  side  the  wheels  appeared  to  me  to  be 
running  upon  the  bare  ground.  The  rails  were 
very  dirty  and  slippery,  though  it  was  in  August 
that  I  travelled  over  tnem,  and  I  quite  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  state  the. road  must  be  in,  in 
winter,  after  it  has  been  freezing  and  snow- 
ing in  these  mountain  regions  for  four  good 
months.* 

"The  trajna  are  drawn  not  by  'locomotives,' 
but  by  horses ;  and  one  horse  is  generally  able 
to  pull  three  carriages  with  great  ease.  If  the 
train  happens  to  consist  of  a  greater  number  of 
carriages,  one  or  two  additional  horses  are  yoked 
on.  A  horse  will  pull  about  100  cwt  at  an  easy 
walk;  for  the  passenger  trains  the  horses  are 
less  heavily  laden,  and  perform  the  journey  at  a 
smart  trot.  Upon  a  common  road,  in  this  moun- 
tainous country,  a  horse  is  never  expected  to 
draw  more  than  12  cwt." 

By  referring  to  an  official  report,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  passengers  who  travelled 
along  the  railroad  we  have  just  described, 
amounted,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
last  year,  to  14,274.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  however,  no  less  than  5 1 9,662  cwt. 


•  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  all  traffic  is  suspended  upon  the  Budweis  rail- 
road during  the  winter  months. 


of  merchandise  were  conveyed  along  the 
same  line,  without  including  4538  *  klafters* 
of  wood.  The  traffic  was  suspended  towards 
the  close  of  October,  and  was  not  expected 
to  recommence  before  April.  Railway  travel- 
ling, by-the-by,  however  convenient  it  may  be 
to  tourists,  is  often  pregnant  with  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  readers  of  tours.  Our 
author,  generally  so  animated  in  bis  descrip- 
tion of  every  country  he  passes  through,  has 
very  little  to  tell  us  respecting  his  journey 
over  the  mountains  from  Budweis  to  Linz, 
except  his  conversation  with  a  respectable 
Saxon  Hausfrau,  from  whom  he  received  a 
very  elaborate  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  celebrated  Dresden  delicacy,  a  cStan- 
gentorte,'  for  the  particulars  of  which  we 
must  refer  the  curious  to  M.  Kohl's  own  pages. 
Our  author's  account  of  Linz,  upon  the 
whole,  is  more  interesting  than  the  chapters 
devoted  to  Prague.  His  visits  to  the  woollen 
manufactories,  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  to  the 
Jesuits'  colleges,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the 
monasteries,  are  in  his  happiest  style. 

,cIt   cannot   exactly  be  said,"  he   observes, 
"  that  the  Jesuits  are  making  any  very  enormous 

Erogress  in  Austria.  Here  and  there  you  may 
ear  complaints  that  they  are  too  much  favoured 
by  the  nobility,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
things  can  ever  again  become  what  they  were. 
All  enlightened  people,  of  whom  there  are  many 
in  Austria,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and 
even  the  humbler  classes  are  not  disposed  to  look 
on  them  with  friendly  eyes.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  Jesuits  have  made  a  very 
pretty  beginning  of  spreading  out  their  fine  but 
strong-fibred  nets.  In  Galicia  they  are  most 
numerous.  In  Hungary  they  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained a  footing.  In  the  German  provinces  they 
have  three  '  houses;'  one  at  Gratz,  one  at  linz, 
and  one  at  Inspruck.  At  the  last  of  these  three 
places  they  have  obtained  the  most  influence, 
for  not  long  ago  the  gymnasium  of  that  city  was 
delivered  into  their  hands.  It  is  from  their  own 
body  that  the  teachers  of  that  institution  are  now 
selected,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system,  complaints  are  frequently  heard 
that  the  promotion  of  the  students  is  made  to  de- 
pend less  upon  their  industry  and  ability,  than 
upon  the  rank  or  station  of  their  parents. 

44  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  '  house'  at 
Linz,  the  superior  was  absent,  and  I  applied  to 
one  of  the  priests  for  permission  to  inspect  the 
interior.  We  passed  through  the  rooms  devoted 
to  study.  The  young  pupils  live  two  and  two 
together,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jesuits, 
never  to  leave  a  member  of  their  order  without 
the  companionship  and  superintendence  of  a 
brother  member.  Upon  this  principle,  when 
one  of  the  community  obtains  permission  to  go 
into  the  town,  he  must  always  go  in  company 
with  his  ( socius.'  In  this  way,  no  Jesuit  can 
get  into  a  dispute  or  a  disputation  without  having 
the  assistance  of  a  companion  at  his  command. 
They  move  about,  in  this  way,  always  with  two 
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tongues  and  fonr  arms,  and  the  rale  is  unques- 
tionably a  most  politic  rule.  In  the  house  at 
Linz,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  there  were  about 
thirty  Jesuits;  nine  priests,  nine  lay  brothers, 
and  the  remainder  novices." 

His  reverend  guide  look  especial  care  to 
impress  upon  M.  Kohl's  mind,  that  the  Je- 
suits considered  their  present  position  in  Aus- 
tria on  1  j  as  a  stepping-stone  to  more  ample 
power.  *  Wir  hoffen'  (we  hope)  were  the 
words  most  frequently  on  the  priest's  tongue, 
and  the  present  state  of  things  was  as  con- 
stantly spoken  of  as  an  ad  interim,  which,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. Among  a  people  so  little  instructed  as 
the  Austrians,  a  body  so  cunningly  organized  as 
the  Jesuits  may  no  doubt  in  time  become 
dangerous  again ;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
education  is  generally  diffused,  and  where 
the  freedom  of  discussion  is  not  restrained  by 
the  government,  the  Jesuits  may  safely  be 
left  undisturbed.  To  instruct  is  the  only 
effectual  way  of  counteracting  teachers  of 
error,  antT  such  is  the  only  disqualification  to 
which  we  wish  to  see  the  ministers  of  super- 
stition subjected. 

The  wealthy  abbeys  that  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  middle  ages,  were  swept 
away  from  nearly  every  part  of  Europe  by 
the  French  Revolution.  In  Austria,  however, 
the  jovial  fathers  escaped  the  torrent  of  re- 
form that  swept  with  such  impetuosity  over 
other  countries ;  and,  accordingly,  among  the 
convents  that  hold  their  state  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  there  are  still  many  that  are 
endowed  with  princely  revenues,  and  exer- 
cise an  all  but  sovereign  power  over  many 
square  miles  of  land.  The  good  fathers  have 
in  general  the  character  of  doing  their  spirit- 
ing gently,  and  rarely  abusing  their  power. 
They  are  looked  on  at  once  as  kind  landlords, 
and  intelligent  proprietors  j  their  estates  are 
usually  well  cultivated,  and  their  tenants 
prosperous. 

"  I  had  heard  much,"  says  M.  Kohl,  •*  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Austrian  abbeys,  that  ex- 
tended like  a  chain  of  palaces  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  but  I  must  own,  when  I  en- 
tered the  courtyard,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
apartments  of  the  convent  palace  of  St  Florian, 
all  my  expectations  were  far  surpassed.  Among 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  there  are  several  who 
have  no  such  mansion  to  boast  of  as  the  'Augus- 
tine Canons  of  St.  Florian,  in  Upper  Austria/ 
On  both  sides  of  the  main  entrance,  handsome 
marble  stairs  lead  to  the  principal  floor,  in  which 
corridors,  fifteen  feet  broad,  run  round  the  lour 
spacious  courtyards  that  form  the  interior  of  the 
pile.  The  corridors,  as  well  as  all  the  halls  and 
outer  passages,  are  elegantly  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness 
which  prevailed  everywhere  showed* the  rigour 


with  which  every  particle  of  dust  or  litter  must 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  brushes  and 
brooms  of  the  holy  men.  Along  the  corridors 
were  the  doors,  or  rather  the  stately  entrances 
to  the  cells  of  the  monks,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
prelate,  to  the  imperial  hall,  to  the  library,  to 
the  cardinal's  rooms,  and  to  the  other  apart- 
ments. 

"  I  was  at  a  loss  what  door  I  should  apply  to, 
for  at  each,  I  was  apprehensive,  I  might  be  intrud- 
ing upon  the  privacy  of  some  personage  of  import- 
ance. At  length  I  mustered  resolution,  and  having 
once  more  carefully  rubbed  my  boots  upon  a  mat,  I 
entered  one  of  the  cells  at  a  venture,  when  my 

food  fortune  conducted  me  to  the  very  best  guide 
could  have  wished  for  in  such  a  labyrinth, 
namely,  Father  Kurz,  a  man  celebrated  through- 
out Austria  for  his  learning  and  his  historical 
works. 

"  The  large  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  Austria 
have  ever  been  the  nurseries  and  the  retreats  of 
learning  and  science.  Each  has  its  museum  of 
natural  history,  its  library,  often  even  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  and  each  had  its  celebrated  names, 
either  of  those  whose  memory  is  affectionately 
preserved  by  the  present  inmates,  or  of  those 
who  still  continue  active  in  their  endeavours  to 
benefit  their  race.  Of  the  latter  is  the  worthy 
Father  Kurz,  who  presented  himself  to  me  under 
the  form  of  a  kind  goodhuraoured  old  man  of 
seventy-two.  He  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  history  at  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Convent  of 
Linz,  and  has  written  many  compendious  and 
learned  works  on  the  history  of  Austria.  Old 
age  and  impaired  health  have  induced  him  to 
retire  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  where 
he  occupies  his  time,  partly  with  historical 
compositions  and  partly  with  the  affairs  of  the 
house.  In  his  cell,  I  found  two  peasants,  who 
had  come  to  ask  his  advice  relative  to  a  lawsuit 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  a  little 
peasant-girl,  to  whom  he  was  giving  a  recipe 
for  her  sick  mother. 

"  I  doubt  whether  my  brother  protestants  of 
the  North  have  any  very  clear  notion  of  the  in- 
fluence, of  the  sphere  of  action,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  life,  of  one  of  these  great  Augustine  or 
Benedictine  monasteries  in  Austria.  Those 
judge  very  unfairly  who  suppose  them  to  be 
mere  receptacles  for  the  fattening  up  of  idle 
monks,  of  men  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in 
praying  and  eating.  On  the  contrary,  the  many 
relations  in  which  one  of  these  great  establish- 
ments stands  to  the  world  without,  invest  the 
monks  rather  with  the  character  of  active  men 
of  the  world  than  of  mere  praying  hermits.  It 
is  only  a  small  number  of  them  that  really  re- 
side within  the  house.  To  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Florian,  for  instance,  there  belonged,  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  ninety-two  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  only  twenty-one  dwelt  within  the  walls. 
The  other  members  of  the  community  were 
mostly  absent  on  conventual  affairs  or  missions: 
to  perform  the  religions  duties  of  some  dependent 
church,  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  a  farm, 
to  officiate  as  teachers  at  some  school,  or  as  pro- 
fessors at  the  eymnasium  of  Linz.  It  is  only 
the  aged  and  debilitated  members  of  the  order 
who  reside  within  the  convent,  or  such  as  have 
been  appointed  to  offices  which  require  their 
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presence  there.  Thus*  one.  acts  as  bouse 
steward,  another  as  master  of  the  forest,  a  third 
as  librarian  or  superintendent  of  the  museum. 
Some  convents  have  astronomical  observatories, 
in  which  case  one  of  the  monks  is  generally  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  professor  of  astronomy. 
The  observatory  at  Kremsmunster,  for  instance, 
enjoys,  at  this  time,  a  very  high  reputation. 
Even  the  sick  and  old  monks,  who  have  settled 
down  in  their  cells  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  are  constantly  drawn,  whether  they  will  or 
not,  into  the  consideration  of  worldly  affairs,  for 
they  become  the  friends  and  patrons  of  those 
who  have  favours  to  ask  of  the  convent.  The 
prelates,  as  the  superiors  of  the  great  convents 
are  usually  called,  even  when  they  are  not  no- 
bles by  birth,  live  like  nobles,  and  have  all  the 
power  and  influence,  and  also  many  of  the  cares 
and  vexations  of  wealth.  They  are  frequently 
members  of  the  provincial  states,  and  as  such, 
despite  their  monastic  character,  find  themselves 
involved  in  all  the  discussion  and  turmoil  of 
political  warfare.  On  the  whole,  the  large  ab- 
beys on  the  Danube  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
main  pillars  of  the  Austrian  state  edifice.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  abbots  often  furnished  impor- 
tant reinforcements  to  the  Austrian  armies,  and 
in  later  periods  the  war  contribution  of  a  single 
convent  has  often  amounted  to  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  florins ;  even  Maria  Theresa,  at 
her  accession,  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  loan  at 
Genoa  of  three  millions  of  florins,  till  the  Aus- 
trian abbeys  had  become  security. for  the  debt. 

"  The  Monastery  of  St.  Florian  possesses,  in 
landed  property,  787  houses  and  farms,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  technical  expression,  787  *  num- 
bers.' Yet  it  is  only  what  is  called  a  '  three- 
quarters'  monastery.  Most  of  them  are  only 
quarter  or  half  monasteries.  Kremsmunster  is 
one  of  the  few  that  rank  as  entire  houses.  I 
-  could  never  distinctly  learn  the  standard  accord- 
ing to  which  the  people  applied  these  designa- 
tions, and  even  the  monks  were  unable  to  satisfy 
me  on  the  point.  Perhaps  the  distinction  may 
be  of  very  remote  standing,  and  may  have  marked 
the  proportion  in  which  each  house  was  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  war  contributions.  Thus,  when 
St.  Florian  paid  50,000  florins,  Kremsmunster 
had  to  pay  80,000." 

Our  author's  next  visit  was  to  an  opulent 
farmer,  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  abbey.  The 
peasants  of  Austria  have  been  relieved  from 
the  feudal  state  of  servitude  to  which  those  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  are  still  subject ;  but 
the  military  conscription,  the  maintenance  of 
soldiers,  and  a  number  of  other  local  and  pub- 
lift  burdens,  from  all  of  which  the  nobility 
are  exempt,  press  heavily  upon  the  peasant. 
Nevertheless,  the  country,  upon  the  whole,  is 
fertile,  the  people  frugal  and  industrious,  and 
the  magistrates,  on  all  occasions,  disposed 
rather  to  favour  the  peasant  than  the  noble. 
Agriculture  appears,  in  consequence,  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  Austrian  far- 
mer is,  for  the  most  part,  a  thriving  and  com- 
fortable-looking man. 


We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any 
account  of  the  steam  voyage  down  the  Da- 
nube, a  trip  much  more  agreeable  to  make 
than  to  read  of,  and  which  has  also  of  late 
years  become  familiar  to  English  readers. 
Availing  ourselves  therefore  of  the  conve- 
nient rapidity  of  steam  travelling,  we  will 
make  free  at  once  to  transport  ourselves  and 
our  author  to  the  emperor's  ancient  capital  of 
Betsch,  a  city  of  some  400,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  the  south  of  Germany,  where  it  is 
generally  pointed  out  to  our  juvenile  students 
in  geography  under  the  more  euphonious  ap- 
pellation of  Vienna.  To  the  Hungarians,  the 
Turks,  and  to  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  the 
place  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  Betsch; 
to  the  natives  and  to  the  Germans  generally 
it  is  Wien  (pronounced  Veen\  which  the 
French  have  corrupted  into  Vienne,  and  this, 
like  many  other  French  corruptions,  has  been 
carefully  imported  into  England. 

The  city  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  smallest 
capital  cities  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
for  in  no  part  can  it  boast  of  a  length  or  breadth 
of  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  ditch,  and  by  a  rampart 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  eleven 
bastions  and  twelve  gates.  Confined  within 
so  narrow  a  space,  the  people,  as  Lady  Mon- 
tague expresses  it,  bad  no  way  of  providing 
houseroom  for  themselves,  except  by  building 
one  town  on  the  top  of  another.  The  houses 
are  all  extremely  high,  many  of  them  having 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  stories ;  but  even 
these  lofty  tenements  became  in  time  insuffi- 
cient for  the  growing  population,  and  the 
suburbs  have  grown  by  degrees  into  such  im- 
portance that  they  now  contain  six  times  as 
many  houses  as  the  city  itself,  and  cover  at 
least  twelve  times  as  much  ground.  The 
law,  however,  did  not  allow  any  house  to  be 
erected  within  six  hundred  paces  of  the  city 
wall,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  old  city 
of  Vienna  is  separated  from  the  new  city  of 
suburbs  by  an  open  space  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  ring  is  called  the 
Glacis,  and  if  judiciously  laid  out,  might  be 
made  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  In  its 
present  condition  it  is  a  windy,  dusty  piece  of 
ground,  intersected  by  some  formal  avenues 
of  trees :  yet  it  is  of  value  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  particularly  to  the  juvenile  portion  of 
the  community,  whom  it  provides  with  a  wide 
range  for  play  and  exercise. 

Not  that  the  love  of  sport  and  amusement 
is  confined  in  Vienna  to  the  rising  generation. 
On  the  contrary,  Vienna  is  celebrated  through- 
out Germany  for  its  multiplicity  of  diversions, 
and  for  the  variety  of  its  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment;   it  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
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gaiety  and  a  love  of  pleasure  must  character- 
ize the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  which  so  great 
a  number  of  theatres,  ball-rooms,  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  are  maintained  by  pub- 
lic patronage.  Of  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment, great  and  small,  there  are  at  least  1500, 
and  of  these  there  are  few  where  music  is  not 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 
During  the  Carnival,  on  an  average,  800  pub- 
lic balls  are  given,  and  these  it  is  calculated, 
are  rarely  visited  by  less  than  300,000  persons. 
Many  circumstances  contribute,  with  this 
characteristic  gaiety  of  the  people,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  great  animation  to  Vienna. 
The  concentration  of  most  of  the  public  build- 
ings within  the  walls  of  the  city,  draws  natu- 
rally a  large  portion  of  the  bustle  of  the  capi- 
tal to  this  its  central  quarter;  while  the  num- 
bers of  Slavonians  and  Orientals  met  with  in 
all  directions,  tend  greatly  to  diversify  the 
physiognomy  of  the  busy  crowds.  Of  all  the 
Orientals,  the  Servians  are  the  most  numer- 
ous. They  are  known  in  Vienna  under  the 
name  of  Ratzen,  and  in  Hungary  under  that 
of  Rasie.  They  have  formed  complete  colo- 
nies in  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  are  met  with 
in  nearly  every  town  along  the  Danube,  on 
which  river  they  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  inland  navigation.  They  are  seldom  ab- 
sent from  the  public  places,  where  they  ap- 
pear with  their  wives,  in  a  singular  mixture 
of  European  and  Turkish  costume.  Next  to 
the  Rasie,  the  Spanish-Turkish  Jews  play  the 
most  important  part  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Vienna  and  the  East.  This 
( singular  branch  of  a  singular  people,'  has, 
since  its  expulsion  from  Spain,  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  many  have 
found  their  way  to  Vienna,  where  they  are 
among  the  most  active  agents  of  the  commerce 
between  Austria  and  the  Levant.  They  wear 
the  Turkish  costume,  but  have  retained  the 
language  of  Spain,  in  which  alone  they  speak 
or  correspond  among  themselves.  They  en- 
joy various  privileges  at  Vienna.  Among 
others,  that  of  residing  there  permanently 
without  losing  their  character  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects, in  which  they  stand  under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  and 
are  nearly  as  independent  of  the  native  au- 
thorities as  the  Franks  are  at  Constantinople. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  Greek 
and  Armenian  merchants  at  Vienna,  and 
among  the  Greek  houses  there  are  some  of 
great  eminence,  as  for  instance,  that  of  Sina, 
the  first  bankirfg-house  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. Of  late  years,  the  rapidity  and  facility 
of  communication  by  means  of  steamboats  has 
greatly  augmented  the  number  of  Oriental 
residents  and  visitors  at  Vienna.    M.  Kohl 


estimates  them  at  1000  souls ;  but  this  must 
be  far  under  the  mark.  The  *  Conversation* 
Lexicon'  calculates  the  Greeks  alone  as 
amounting  to  1000,  and  the  Jews  to  1600. 
To  show  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Oriental 
residents,  our  author  has  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing standard : 

"  1  had  an  opportunity  at  the  Alien  Office  of 
Vienna,  of  casting  my  eye  over  the  registers  in 
which  all  foreign,  residents  and  visitors  are  enu- 
merated, and  found  that  during  the  nine  years, 
from  1822  to  1831,  the  names  of  the  Turkish 
subjects  had  filled  a  large  folio  ledger.  A  simi- 
lar ledger  had  been  filled  during  the  five  years, 
from  1831  to  1836,  and  another  during  the  four 
years  from  1836  to  1840." 

M.  Kohl's  highly-finished  pictures  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  series 
of  equally  minute  delineations  of  Vienna.  In 
this  we  have  been  disappointed.  He  writes 
for  German  readers,  to  whom  many  of  the 
details  of  Vienna  life  must  be  familiar ;  and 
in  his  dread  of  fatiguing  by  an  enumeration  of 
twice-told  tales,  that  portion  of  his  present 
work  which  refers  to  the  Austrian  capital  as- 
sumes rather  the  character  of  a  succession  of 
detached  sketches,  something  in  the  style  of 
the  well-known  Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'- 
Antin,  than  of  a  connected  description  of  a 
foreign  city.  Thus,  one  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  bis  visit  to  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's 
steeple,  whence,  from  apprehensions  of  inse- 
curity, the  colossal  cross  that  crowned  it  has 
lately  been  taken  down.  This  has  given  rise 
to  a  local  pleasantry  (*  einen  wiener  Witz') 
that  St.  Stephen  has  lost  his  wife  and  become 
a  widower.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  menagerie  at  SchOnbrunn, 
but  the  remarks  elicited  by  the  scene  are 
much  the  same  as  might  have  been  made  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  or  our  own  Zoological 
Gardens. 

The  fishwomen  of  Vienna,  to  whom  our  au- 
thor also  gives  a  separate  chapter,  appear  to 
be  a  kindred  race  with  the  Dames  des  Halles 
in  Paris.  We  have  no  corresponding  class  in 
London,  for  our  common  markets  have,  in 
these  days  of  improvement,  become  as  refined 
and  civilized  as  Mark  Lane  or  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. We  still  use  the  name  of  Billings- 
gate as  synonymous  with  vulgar  abuse,  but  it* 
is  very  certain  that  this  modern  Billingsgate 
of  ours  is  sadly  traduced  in  this  respect 
Nothing  can  be  much  more  orderly  or  polite 
than  the  way  in  which  the  finny  tribe  of  Bil- 
lingsgate are  nowadays  prepared  for  their 
journey  westward  to  the  costly  repositories  of 
the  Haymarket  and  Piccadilly.  The  trans- 
actions at  this  market  indeed,  as  at  Covent 
Garden,  are  now  all  wholesale  dealings ;  and 
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markets,  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  the  word — 
markets  at  which  the  consumer  may  buy  di- 
rectly from  the  producer — can  no  longer  be 
said  to  exist  in  London.  Why  the  inhabit- 
ants do  not  make  an  effort  to  re-establish  a 
public  accommodation  which  no  other  great 
city  in  the  world  is  without,  is  one  of  many 
questions  much  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered. 

The  fishmongers  form  privileged  corpora- 
tions in  most  of  the  inland  cities  of  Germany, 
and  in  Vienna  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
many  rights  and  immunities  conferred  on 
them  by  successive  emperors.  The  favour  of 
princes,  however,  cannot  hold  up  a  trade  when 
the  patronage  of  the  many  is  withdrawn  ;  and 
.if  we  may  believe  M.  Kohl,  '  there  is  no  trade, 
except  that  of  wigmakers,  which  in  modern 
times  has  lost  more  of  its  ancient  brilliancy, 
than  that  of  fishmongers.'  This  is  attributed 
to  the  general  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  cus- 
tom of  eating  fish  in  the  place  of  flesh  on 
certain  fixed  days.  Thus  the  general  demo- 
ralization of  society,  and  the  alarming  spread 
of  atheism  among  the  people,  are  nowhere 
more  constant  topics  of  sorrow  than  in  the 
fish-market  of  Vienna.  "  The  times  have  al- 
tered sadly  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years," 
said  a  veteran  dealer  to  M.  Kohl.  "I  re- 
member the  time  when  people  set  some  store 
by  religion,  and  when  in  a  decent  house  no- 
body would  have  touched,  on  a  Friday,  as 
much  meat  as  would  have  gone  on  the  point 
of  a  knife.  And  then  there  were  the  con- 
vents. What  loads  of  fishes  they  bought! 
The  Carmelites,  the  Augustines,  the  Minor- 
ites, the  Barbarites,  and  whatever  else  their 
names  may  have  been.  I  had  myself  the  sup- 
ply of  one  convent,  where  the  monks  fasted 
all  the  year  round,  and  I  had  every  day  to 
send  them  cart-loads  of  the  most  delicate  and 
expensive  fish  in  the  market.  All  that  is  sad- 
ly changed  now.  The  great  have  given  up 
fasting  and  fish-eating  altogether,  and  even  the 
monks  are  growing  less  and  less  devout  every 
day  !"  The  honest  fishmonger's  disinterested 
lamentations  over  modern  infidelity  and  de- 
generacy, will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of 
complaints  not  less  amusing  that  may  be  daily 
heard  somewhat  nearer  home. 

The  public  gardens  of  Vienna,  with  the 
far-famed  concerts  of  Strauss  and  Lanner,  the 
two  great  rivals  who  divide  the  favour  of  the 
Austrian  public,  might  have  afforded  materials 
for  a  more  interesting  chapter  than  we  are 
favoured  with.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
valuable  chapter  on  the  manufacturers,  another 
on  the  shopkeepers  of  the  emperor's  capital, 
and  the  concluding  chapters,  descriptive  of  vari- 
ous excursions  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  are  in 
the  author's  happiest  style. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
value  the  present  volumes  as  highly  as  we 
did  those  on  Russia ;  and  for  the  reason  we 
-have  more  than  once  alluded  to ;  the  appre- 
pension  under  which  M.  Kohl  has  evidently 
been  labouring,  lest  he  should  tell  his  Ger- 
man readers  what  they  already  know.  This 
makes  him  pass  over  a  multitude  of  details 
respecting  which  we  should  gladly  have  had 
some  of  those  minute  descriptions  that  lent 
so  peculiar  a  charm  to  his  German  pictures. 
With  all  its  comparative  defects,  however, 
the  Austrian  journey  is  a  delightful  excursion, 
and  whether  a  man  go  north  or  south,  he  may 
look  a  long  time  before  he  will  meet  with  a 
more  agreeable  companion  than  M.  Kohl,  to 
gossip  with  by  the  road-side.* 


Aet.  VII. — Discours  de  M.  de  Lamaktjhk, 
prononce  d  la  Chatnbre  des  Dtputis,  revue 
par  lui-mime.    Paris :  Paguerre.    1843. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  been  signalized  by  one  solemn 
act,  and  more  than  one  fruitless  discussion. 
The  act  was  the  melancholy  one  of  the  Re- 
gency, over  which  presided  the  sad  recollec- 
tions of  the  untimely  fate  of  a  gallant  prince, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  lowering  and  uncertain 
future.  This  performed,  both  Chambers 
halted  for  breath,  and  when  they  reassembled 
in  January,  it  was,  so  far  as  tbe  deputies  were 
concerned,  to  indulge  in  a  debate  about  the 
slave-trade,  which  ended  in  nothing — and  a 
happy,  although  most  undignified,  ending  it 
was.  That  storm,  and  its  agitations,  afforded 
excitement  enough  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  with  March  burst  another  explosion, 
under  pretext  of  voting  the  secret  fond. 
Through  these  dreary  whirlwinds  of  words, 
little  reaches  us  that  we  would  have  cared  to 
notice,  but  for  the  eccentric  movements  of 
one  particular  speaker:  unsteady,  uncertain, 
very  inconsiderate,  very  ill-advised,  but,  as 
we  believe,  sincere. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  broken  with  the  Sotflt- 
Guizot  cabinet.  Taking  for  granted  the  hon- 
esty of  his  motives,  we  must  think  the  moment 
chosen  to  have  been  eminently  unfortunate. 
Lamartine,  the  strenuous  advocate  of  slave 
emancipation,  suddenly  withdraws  his  support 
from  the  government  at  the  lime  when  they 

•  In  our  <  Short  Reviews '  will  be  found  an  ac- 
count of  M.  Kohl's  <  Journey  through  Hungary :' 
published  since  his  '  Hundred  Days  in  Austria.'  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  so  untiring  a  trav- 
eller. 
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are  clinging  with  almott  desperate  fidelity  to 
treeiiet  whose  aim  and  object  are  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  blood-stained  traffic.  At  such  a 
moment  does  be  abandon  a  party  with  whom 
his  differences  are  speculative,  to  join  an  op- 
position with  whom  he  finds  himself  in  utter 
discord  upon  a  pressing  practical  question. 
Can  we  be  surprised  if  we  find  him,  in  such 
circumstances,  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
his  new  allies,  almost  sufficient  to  afford  satis- 
faction to  the  friends  he  so  abruptly  deserted  7 
In  offering  this  opinion  upon  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  course,  we  resist  the  temptation  of  using 
it  in  support  of  opinions  professed  in  this 
Review.  In  our  last  number  we  spoke,  as 
we  think  it  becomes  every  honest  man  to 
speak,  of  the  institution  of  that  legal  enor- 
mity, called  "  Moral  Complicity.1'  M.  de 
Lamartine  thinks,  upon  reflection,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  justify  even  now  his  abandonment 
of  a  government  which  sanctioned  it.  We 
denounced  the  Bastilles  in  course  of  erection 
round  the  capital.  Lamartine  believes  the 
doctrine  of  '  moral  complicity9  to  have  been 
the  bitter  fruit  of  that  Fortification  Bill.  We 
advocated  peace,  as  the  best  security  for 
prosperity,  with  constitutional  progress  as  the 
only  security  for  peace.  To  these  views  M. 
de  Lamartine  offers  cordial  assent.  The 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Regency  Bill  we 
leave  in  the  bands  of  Frenchmen;  remarking, 
by  the  way,  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
regency  was  not  intrusted  to  the  mother  of  j 
the  future  king,  and  that  in  England  it  would 
certainly  have  been  so.  Even  here,  then,  we 
are  not  in  disagreement  with  Lamartine.  j 
We  acknowledge  every  fault  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  government,  as,  in  the  indication 
of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  remedies, 
we  had  the  honour  of  preceding  him.  We 
arrive  at  the  point  where  we  differ,  and  in 
fairness  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself : 

"  One  course  remains  for  those  who,  like  me, 
feel  every  day  more  and  more  opposed  to  the 
system  which  compromises  the  country,  both  at 
home  and  abroad :  it  is  to  join  together,  to  rely 
epon  one  another,  and  to  keep  aloof:  to  take  up 
a  strong  stand,  upon  the  ground  of  constitutional 
opposition,  where  we  may  collect,  one  by  one, 
every  principle,  either  openly  violated,  or  art- 
fully removed  from  the  eye  of  the  country :  all 
her  complaints,  all  her  interests,  all  her  com- 
promised dignities:  it  is  to  assemble  together 
every  generous  instinct  of  the  nation,  moral  and 
progressive,  in  order,  that  when,  at  some  future 
day,  the  system  shall  have  reached  its  ruin — 
whether  by  the  absolute  decay  of  public  spirit — 
whether  by  that  political  interdiction,  in  which 
it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  placed  by  Europe— 
the  country  may  know  where  to  seek  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  revolution,  its  glory,  its  public  spirit, 
its  safety,  in  the  asylum  where  we  shall  have 
preserved  them  untouched,  and  may  find  them 
vol.  xxxi.  9 


once  more  in  a  loyal  and  firm  opposition,  instead 
of  going,  at  a  moment  of  crisis,  to  look  for  them 
among  factions."  (Prolonged  bravoes  at  the 
extremities). 

The  idea  of  forming  a  party,  out  of  the 
few  disinterested  individuals  who  exist  in  the 
various  existing  parties  and  modifications  and 
shades  of  parties,  which  make  up  that  many- 
coloured  assembly  called  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  a  piece  of  eclecticism,  which 
argues  either  a  singular  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  or  a  curiously  exalted  view  of  the 
virtues  of  political  partisans.  It  is  assumed, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  legitimists,  willing 
to  unite  with  republicans :  these  anxious  to 
sacrifice  Henry  Cinq — those  zealous  to  mount 
the  white  or  any  cockade:  provided  only 
that  they  can,  by  alliance,  overthrow  that 
darkly  mysterious  thing,  now  called  *  The 
System.'  But  how  are  the  several  units  of 
parties  to  know  that  they  are  thus  called  by 
a  divine  voice,  whispering  within  to  be  hon- 
est to  their  country  and  treacherous  to  their 
leaders  1  They  have  only  ( to  examine  their 
instincts' — to  ask  if  they  have  got  a  call — 
and  to  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
the  new  prophet ! 

The  remark  upon  this  at  Paris  is  very 
simple:  people  shake  their  heads,  and  call 
M.  Lamartine  a  poet.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised  at  the  abundant  sneers  of  this  kind  we 
have  found  in  the  Paris  papers,  the  organs  of 
that  public  which  calls  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. Nation  of  shopkeepers  as  we  are, 
it  is  matter  of  honourable  reflection  to  us  that 
we  think  differently  of  these  things.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  statesman  in  our  annals- 
even  Burleigh  and  Bacon  not  excepted — who 
has  not  written  verses,  and  escaped  reproach 
for  it.  The  list  is  long  and  brilliant,  and 
holds  the  names  of  Wyatt,  Essex,  Sackville, 
Raleigh,  Falkland,  Marvell,  Temple,  Somen, 
Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheri- 
dan, Canning,  Wellesiey,  and  Macaulay. 
Milton  devoted  himself  to  political  affairs. 
Addison  was  a  secretary  of  state.  Prior  was 
a  diplomatist,  at  whose  appearance  *  stocks 
rose  or  fell ;'  and  Pope  was  mouthpiece  to 
Secretary  Bolingbroke.  All  our  famous 
poets  have  been  politicians — none  of  our  fa- 
mous politicians  have  despised  poetry.  It  is 
only  among  the  French,  who  profess  to  be  a 
people  of  ideas,  and  call  us  traders,  that  it  is 
supposed  impossible  for  a  man  who  writes 
verses  to  have  feasible  political  notions.  It 
is  just  to  Lamartine  to  say  that,  great  as  his 
error  may  be  in  the  matter  we  are  at  present 
considering,  he  sets  forth  arguments  in  its 
behalf  too  practical  to  be  answered  by  a 
sneer.  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  be 
will  fail  in  his  attempts  to  snatch,  from  the 
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floating  ever-changing  mass  we  have  described, 
and  bind  them  consistently,  his  imaginary 
aect  of  generous  instincts.  But  he  believes 
he  will  succeed,  not  because  he  is  either  poet 
or  prophet,  but  because,  as  he  says,  under  the 
Restoration  an  opposition  similar  in  object, 
commencing  with  only  seventeen  voices,  was 
formed,  and  eventually  triumphed. 

This  precedent,  however,  cited  with  so 
much  confidence,  betrays  a  fallacy.  Under 
the  restoration  there  was,  it  is  true,  an  oppo- 
sition intellectually  as  well  as  numerically 
strong ;  but  the  government  was  strong ;  and 
a  strong  government  is  precisely  what  is  now 
wanted.  M.  de  Lamartine  reasons  upon 
quite  a  contrary  supposition.  Hearing  him 
speak,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
evil  the  country  laboured  under  was  the 
nightmare  of  a  government,  so  strongly  fas- 
tened, fixed  with  such  a  power  of  enduring, 
so  oppressive,  and  so  exhausting,  that  no  hope 
remained  save  in  the  accumulation  of  slowly- 
gathering  forces,  to  be  brought  against  it  at 
some  distant  day.  Suppose  we  ask  M.  de 
Lamartine,  in  return  to  this,  what  the  ave- 
rage life  of  a  FYench  cabinet  may  be  1  Is  it 
not  old  if  it  passes  the  brief  term  of  one 

J  ear  ?  From  August,  1830,  to  October,  1840, 
lere  took  place  exactly  twenty-two  changes 
of  government  Suppose  we  asked  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  formation  of  a  cabinet ; 
to  get  together  his  '  feisceau'  of  generous  in- 
stincts from  the  right,  the  left,  the  centre,  the 
extreme  right,  the  extreme  left,  and  the  left 
centre,  and  their  various  subdivisions — like 
toebul®  in  the  process  of  formation — and  tell 
xa  bow  long  he  could  hope  this  notable  '  fais- 
ceau'  to  last  1  Dream  of  its  creation  he  may, 
but  of  its  vitality  he  surely  could  not  but  de- 

Kir.  And  yet  he  would  have  us  believe 
t  in  France  the  opposition  is  powerless 
and  the  government  invincible.  Why  it  is 
notorious  that  every  government  has  lived, 
and  does  live,  and  will  continue  to  live,  upon 
the  sufferance  of  some  portion  of  the  op- 
position :  never  by  its  own  internal  strength. 
The  Soult-Guizot  cabinet  itself  is  obliged 
to  lean  upon  a  portion  of  the  left  centre ;  and 
to  the  mere  wavering  of  Dufaure  and  Passy 
may  be  traced  the  late  onslaught,  the  second 
Within  a-  month,  under  pretext  of  a  discussion 
of  the  secret  service  fund.  The  difficulty  is, 
not  to  create  an  opposition,  but  the  supreme 
difficulty  is  to  get  together  a  government,  out 
of  the  opposition.  Lamartine  himself  must 
have  had  some  suspicion  that  if  he  spoke  out 
boldly  the  words  'weak  opposition'  and 
'strong  government,'  he  would  have  uttered 
something  ludicrous,  from  its  palpable  remote- 
ness from  truth,  and  so  he  veils  his  meaning 
under  the  mystical  phrase  '  System.'    He  is 


opposed  to '  The  System.9  Thus  he  would 
have  it  understood  that  whether  the  govern- 
ment be  Mole,  or  Thiers,  or  Guizot,  '  The 
System,'  whatever  that  be,  moves  steadily 
onward.  *  The  System,'  then,  must  Mean 
the  Kin?,  and  the  plain  inference  is,  that 
Louis  Philippe  has,  by  degrees,  not  only 
brought  back  the  revolution  of  1830  to  the 
principles  of  the  restoration,  but  that  be  is  at 
strong  as  was  Charles  X.,  with  Guizot  for  a 
second  Villele.  But  the  analogy  cannot  hold. 
The  difference  is  wide,  to  the  whole  of  this 
extent :  that  then  the  opposition  encountered 
a  government  of  prodigiously  superior  strength, 
while  now,  every  government  is  so  fickle,  so 
changing,  and  so  uncertain  of  continuance,  as 
to  afford  •  The  System,'  even  with  sober  con- 
stitutional thinkers,  something  like  apology 
for  interference. 

Charles  X.  did  make  the  gross  mistake  of 
not  recognizing  a  constitutional  opposition. 
Casimir  rerrier  should  have  been  his  Fox. 
Then  was  the  time  for  the  forming  of  that 
Whig  party,  of  which  Lamartine  now  aspires 
to  be  creator.  George  III.  hated  Fox,  but 
had  a  sufficient  instinct  of  self-preservation  to 
accept  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  Charles  X.  never  could.  More 
fool  Charles  Dix !  Had  he  acted  on  the  pka 
of  George  III.  and  called  Casimir  Perrier  to 
his  councils,  he  would,  in  process  of  time, 
have  had  his  Villdle  or  his  Polignac,  with 
strength  steeped  and  renovated  in  that  whole- 
some spirit  of  discipline  and  restraint,  which 
is  best  learned  upon  the  benchesof  abstinence 
and  hope. 

Thus  M.  de  Lamartine  has  not  read  the 
lesson  rightly,  whose  application  he  seeks  to 
make  to  a  different  order  of  things.  The  re- 
storation found  a  country  fatigued  rather  than 
exhausted,  and  willing  to  repose  under  the 
olive  branch,  which  the  Bourbon  had  planted. 
The  prudence,  good  sense,  lively  wit,  and 
easy  temper  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  secured  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  bis  successor.  The  legacy  was  thrown 
away  upon  a  thriftless,  brainleaB  heir;  and 
the  people  rose,  and  undid  once  more  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  To  restore  govern- 
ment, with  the  guarantees  of  better  principles 
for  its  conduct,  became  the  business  of  the 
system  of  July.  Now  we  take  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  such  men  as  M.  de  Lamartine,  to 
stick  fast  by  that  system,  and  at  thesame  time 
to  watch  narrowly  the  preservation  of  these 
guarantees.  It  is  by  the  party  founded  by 
Casimir  Perrier,  the  famous  221,  with  which 
Lamartine  has  hitherto  acted,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  devolution  can  best  be  worked  out. 
We  humbly  conceive  that  before  Lamartine 
determined  upon  pronouncing  the  diseome 
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we  are  examining,  he  should  have  asked  hin> 
eel£  where  lay  the  wider  difference — between 
himself  and  his  friends,  or  between  himself 
and  his  quondam  opponents.  He  should  have 
then  considered,  whether  he  was  selecting 
such  a  moment  for  changing  sides,  that  his  de- 
sertion could  inflict  no  injury  upon  any  che- 
rished principle  or  contemplated  measure. 
Had  he  prudently  taken  this  council  of  his 
conscience,  he  would  surely  not  have  stum- 
bled upon  a  career  at  the  least  as  inconsistent, 
as  the  historical  mistake  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded  was  palpable  and  gross. 

The  party  with  whom  M.  de  Lamartine 
proposes  to  act  for  the  present,  or,  it  may  be, 
to  lead,  is  that  section  of  the  opposition  called 
the  *  Gauche.'  His  direct  reason  for  aban- 
doning his  own  party  is  because  they  sup- 
ported the  Fortification  Bill,  the  Moral  Com- 
plicity invention,  and  the  Act  of  Regency. 
Well :  the  *  Gauche'  supported  the  Fortifica- 
tion ;  nay,  they  did  all  but  originate  it ;  the 
then  friends  of  Lamartine  being  lukewarm  or 
divided.  In  support  of  the  Bastilles,  the 
*  Gauche'  united  to  a  man.  With  what  eagle 
directness  of  vision  should  the  sublime  Lamar- 
time  regard  his  object,  if  he  missed  the  broad 
stare  of  surprise  with  which  Odillon  Barrot 
roust  have  received  an  announcement  of  coa- 
lition founded  upon  such  a  motive  as  that. 
As  to  the  Moral  Complicity  invention,  what 
voice  in  the  Chambers  was  raised  against  its 
atrocious  violation  of  law?  The  *  System' 
may  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  the 
invention ;  but  the  *  Gauche'  must  share  the 
odium  of  moral  complicity  in  allowing  its  ap- 
plication, without  one  word  of  remonstrance. 
And  it  is  to  these  talkers  about  liberty,  who 
in  practice  have  proved  their  incapacity  to 
appreciate  it,  that  Lamartine  carries  over  bis 
enthusiasm,  his  honour,  and  his  splendid  diction. 
The  Regency  Act  met  with  such  faint  opposi- 
tion, that  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  una- 
nimously adopted ;  so  that  to  fix  upon  one 
side  of  the  Chamber,  or  the  '  System'  which 
stalks  behind  it,  the  responsibility  of  a  fault 
in  this,  if  fault  there  be,  were  to  deny  that 
there  exists  such  a  thing  at  all  as  moral  com- 
plicity of  any  kind.  So  far  for  particular 
acts.  But  on  certain  wide  general  principles, 
Lamartine  may  still  hope  to  find  himself  in 
accordance  with  bis  new  allies :  en  attendant, 
be  it  always  understood,  the  advent  of  the 
'  iaisceau'  of  generous  instincts,  who  are  to 
place  that  many-coloured  banner  in  his  hands 
— which  will  blend  the  Bourbon  white  with 
the  Republican  tri-colour,  will  be  topped  by 
the  Napoleon  eagle,  and  hoist  for  its  staff  the 
famous  old  umbrella  handle  of  the  Citizen 
King  I  Now  the  most  important  of  these  ge- 
neral principles  is  that  of  Peace  $  for  without 


it,  all  the  rest  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  term,  constitutional  progress,  must  stand 
still.  And  as  to  Peace,  what  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  M.  de  Lamartine  1 

"  The  government  of  July,  from  the  first  day, 
proclaimed —Peace.  I  honour  it  eternally  for  so 
doing.  I  myself  have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall 
be,  the  partisan  of  peace.  I  never  have  shared, 
and  never  will  share,  this  false  liberalism,  which 
affects  to  see  liberty  in  war  alone,  and  which 
would  advance,  through  smoke  and  glory,  to  a 
sure  militarv  despotism,  if  ever  we  began  a  war, 
not  demanded  by  our  necessities  or  our  duties. 
The  government  of  July  has  done  well  in  wish- 
ing peace;  a  negotiating  reign  can  be  greater 
than  a  conquering  reign ;  treaties  are  victories.'9 

Before  whom  are  these  fine  pearls-thrown  1 
The  Left.  They  who  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  embroil  France  with  England :  with  that 
country,  from  which  our  orator  not  only 
draws  his  precedents,  but  the  very  language 
of  its  parties,  for  he  would  be  '  a  Whig/ 
And  where  does  he  find  the  pearls  %  Why 
he  plucks  them  from  the  diadem  of  the 
*  System,'  whose  existence  he  endangers,  and 
so  endangering,  renders  war  inevitable,  am) 
constitutional  progress  but  the  phantom  of  a 
dream.  Suppose  him  once  more  to  address 
Odillon  Barrot,  and  in  something  after  this 
fashion :  (  My  love  of  peace  is  so  great,  that 
1  desert  the  tiger  Guizot,  and  lie  down  beside 
the  lamb  O'Barrot.'  Odillon  should  indeed 
be  a  saturnine  man,  if  he  refrained  from 
laughing  outright.  Indeed  it  is  more  than 
whispered  that  the  (  Gauche'  are  already  in 
high  and  somewhat  amusing  discussion  as  tp 
what  they  shall  do  with  their  new  recruit 
'  Where  shall  we  place  him  in  our  regiment  V 
said  one  of  the  leaders  the  other  day  in  great 
distress.  '  Dans  la  Musique,'  was  the  ueply. 
And  truth  to  say,  the  well-tuned  period  and 
melodious  phrase  might  perhaps  be  lees 
harmlessly  employed  than  among  the  pipes* 
and  fiddlers  of  the  band  ! 

The  occasion  selected  for  Lamartine1* 
change  of  parties  is  another  evidence  of  the 
grave  error  it  involved.  The  debate  was 
upon  the  right  of  search ;  for  in  reality  the 
whole  discussion  upon  the  address  reduced 
itself  to  that  question.  Had  the  Left  been 
able  to  force  a  clause  upon  ministers, declara- 
tory of  the  necessity  of  abrogating  the  treaties 
which  embraced  that  principle,  not  only 
should  the  Cabinet  have  resigned,  but  its  suc- 
cessors must  have  come  in  pledged  to  the  an- 
nulling, by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  war,  of  the  only  known  efficacious 
method  for  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade. 
Lamartine  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  slave 
emancipation ;  yet  we  do  not  find  in  his  pub- 
lished and  corrected  speech,  onexesecroticn 
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mad*  in  fevour  of  those  treaties  which  had  oc- 
cupied almost  exclusively  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber.  His  silence  evinced  an  indiffer- 
ence, of  which  the  opponents  of  mutual  right 
of  search  would  have  enjoyed  the  advantage. 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  special  reasons  for  con- 
demning moral  complicity,  in  whose  toils  he 
has  so  nearly  fallen. 

In  the  attack  upon  the  cabinet  contained  in 
the  memorable  speech  before  us,  M.  Guizot 
is  emphatically  marked  out.  He  is  in  fact 
the  onty  minister  named.  Upon  a  former 
occasion,  we  took  the  liberty  of  urging  on  M. 
Guizot  that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  cherished  constitu- 
tional principles,  might  be  found  the  safety  of 
France.  M.  de  Lamartine  differs  only  so  far, 
that  he  would  postpone  this  application  to 
some  indefinite  period,  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion of  that  new  party,  of  whose  character 
our  readers  have  by  this  time  formed  some 
notion.  Lamartine  thinks  the  country,  in 
difficult  crises,  would  look  to  it  instead  of  to 
tactions.  Why  it  is  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  present  government,  to  have  so  far  put 
down  Actions,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which, 
for  a  period  longer  than  the  existence  of  any 
of  its  predecessors,  has  been  undisturbed  by  an 
6meute.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  speech  which 
this  debate  extorted  from  Guizot. 

The  temper  of  the  Chamber  had  been 
shown  in  a  division  on  something  about  Syria, 
id  which  the  ministry  bad  been  left  in  a  mi- 
nority of  three.  The  next  day,  M.  Guizot 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  tribune.  The 
Journals  were  raging  without — the  Chamber 
sullen,  after  its  agitation.  There  was  Dupin 
in  the  midst  of  the  minister's  own  friends, 
treasuring  up  his  jokes,  arranging  his  sar- 
casms :  proud  that  his  stomach  could  not  di- 
gest an  English  bird,  nor  his  lips  articulate 
an  English  sound.*  And  there  was  Thiers, 
too  cunning  to  commit  himself,  patting  upon 
the  back  a  second-rate  advocate,  the  paid  de- 
fender of  the  slave-trading  ( Marabout ;'  white 
his  smile,  in  which  a  physiognomist  might 
have  read  the  subtlest  expression  of  super- 
subtil  i  red  finesse,  was  enjoying  the  minister's 
supposed  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  indig- 
nation, at  having  to  stoop  to  such  a  quarry. 
And  there  was  Tocqueville,  unconsciously 
fixing  himself  upon  the  horns  of  Lord 
Brougham's  dilemma.  And  there  were  Du- 
feure  and  Patsy,  waiting  a  more  favourable 
occasion  to  play  their  pranks  of  pretended 


*  The  anecdote  of  M.  Dnpin  having  declined  a 
portion  of  an  English  bird,  at  the  royal  table,  be- 
cause it  was  English,  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Timet.  The  affectation  of  inability  to  pro- 
nounce an  English  word,  occurred  in  the  debate  to 
which  we  are  referring. 


disinterestedness.  And  there  were  the  false 
friends  within  the  camp,  wanting  only  honour- 
able boldness,  and  a  less  keen  sense  of  inter- 
est, to  follow  Lamartine  into  ranks  where 
hung  no  tempting  fruit.  And  before  this 
motley  array  rose  Guizot  We  need  not  re- 
peat how  he  defended  the  maintenance  of 
treaties.  We  can  only  lift  up  otfr  bands  in 
astonishment,  that  at  this  day,  the  most  civi- 
lized nation  of  the  continent  could  be  misled 
by  a  delusion  as  gross  as  that  which  bewilder- 
ed the  followers  of  Mr.  Thorn  of  Canterbury. 
But  we  must  rejoice  that  Guizot  bad  the 
manliness  to  utter  those  expressions  of  proud 
self-sustaining  integrity,  which  at  once  com- 
pelled his  opponents,  incapable  of  an  honour- 
able confession  of  error,  to  shamble  out  of 
their  difficulties  into  the  acceptance  of  a  plain 
paragraph,  with  a  pretended  equivocal  con- 
struction. "  I  will  never  hold  power,"  said 
M.  Guizot,  "  save  upon  the  conditions,  that  I 
can  be  of  service  to  my  country,  with  honour 
to  myself:"  and  returning  to  the  treaty,  of 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  the  rati- 
fication, that  of  1841,  he  boldly  declared  that 
he  remained  in  power,  after  that  event,  only 
because  he,  of  all  living  men,  was  the  fittest 
to  draw  France  from  the  diplomatic  embar- 
rassment into  which  that  refusal  to  ratify  her 
own  act  had  placed  her. 

No  two  men  can  differ  more  widely  from 
each  other  than  Lamartine  and  Guizot.  The 
one  must  be  confessed  theoretical,  without 
the  least  approach  to  practical  ability;  the 
other,  with  principles  and  views  as  wide  and 
as  capacious,  is  eminently  practical — he  is 
so  to  over-caution.  We  have  even  associated 
this  latter  quality  with  fear :  but  perhaps  not 
justly.  He  believes  the  time  not  yet  arrived 
for  the  reducing  of  bis  doctrinaire  principles 
to  practice.  And  it  may  be  doubtful  if  he 
can  well  be  blamed,  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  two  months,  which  make  reasonable 
Frenchmen,  like  M.  de  Gasperin,  blush,  and 
chain  the  tongues  of  such  statesmen  as  Mole* 
and  Thiers.  The  ideas  of  Lamartine  move 
about  in  a  certain  vague  atmosphere.  He 
sees  prospects  both  extensive  and  beautiful, 
but  over  them  hang  mists,  which  hide  the 
sharp  clear  outlines  of  sublunary  things. 
Nor  is  he  content  to  approach  objects  by  or- 
dinary footsteps.  He  must  mount  the  wings 
of  Icarus,  or  proceed  by  balloon.  His  friends, 
accordingly,  look  on  with  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  pity.  Guizot,  on  the  contrary, 
having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  horizon,  and  re- 
freshed his  rich  mind  with  a  draught  of 
knowledge,  girds  up  bis  loins,  takes  his  staff, 
and  descends  to  the  highways  of  men.  The 
oratory  of  each  is  equally  characteristic. 
That  of  Lamartine  is  full,  swelling,  hanno- 
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nious,  and  pointless :  that  of  Gkiizot  logical 
and  close — not  a  word  too  much  or  a  word 
too  little — no  new  argument  advanced  till 
the  previous  one  is  fixed — and  all  strung  to* 
getber,  link  by  link,  till  an  invincible  chain 
is  formed.  He  may  be  overwhelmed,  as  his 
enemies  so  often  allege  him  to  be,  by  the 
rock  of  an  opposition  Polyphemus,  but  it  will 
be  still  to  realize  the  metamorphosis  of  Ovid. 
An  ever-flowing  fountain  of  truthful  elo- 
quence succeeds,  enduring  long  after  pre- 
judice and  outrage  are  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  to  his  honour. 

The  titles  of  the  two  most  celebrated  col- 
lections of  Lamartine's  poems  are  character- 
istic of  the  author — *  Harmonies'  and  '  Medi- 
tations.' We  have  asserted,  against  certain 
French  writers  of  newspapers,  that  poets  are 
not  by  their  calling  unfitted  for  public  affairs : 
poetry,  like  every  other  great  exertion  of  the 
mind,  having  common  sense  for  its  basis. 
But  poets  of  the  turn  of  Lamartine  would  do 
better  perhaps  not  to  abandon  the  scene  of 
their  *  meditations,'  for  the  stormy  action  of 
public  assemblies,  with  tumult  on  the  surface 
and  intrigue  below.  And  we  say  this  all  the 
more  emphatically,  from  thinking  that  these 
(  Harmonies'  of  the  poet  do  absolutely  merit 
their  title.  Before  their  appearance,  there 
was  no  French  poetry  so  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous :  the  very  vagueness  of  the  language — 
the  indistinctness  which  belongs  to  sentiment, 
and  is  repelled  by  more  hardy  thought — 
served  the  writer.  In  his  hands  the  French 
language  softened  from  its  clear,  glancing, 
epigrammatical  expression,  into  something 
like  the  round  and  charming  fulness,  which 
our  own  is  so  capable  of  receiving.  Of  his 
political  course  we  will  only  add,  that  had  he 
remained  with  his  party,  we  think  that  be 
might  really  have  done  much  for  popular 
liberty.  But  his  late  conduct  has  been  in 
every  way  as  inconsistent,  as  his  language  is 
illogical.  A  friend  of  peace,  he  joins  the 
partizans  of  war,  and  weakly  hopes  that  the 
arm  which  he  thinks  failed  to  press  on  bis 
former  friends,  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
restrain  his  present  uncontrollable  allies. 

We  bad  written  thus  far,  when  the  last 
number  of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes' 
(for  March,  184*3)  brought  us  the  last  pub- 
lished production  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  It  is 
the  fragment  of  a  tragedy,  with  the  title  of 
'  The  Slaves'  (Les  Esclaves).  This  tragedy, 
we  are  told  in  a  note,  has  been  some  time 
composed,  but  M.  de  Lamartine's  political 
position  has  not  yet  permitted  him  to  offer  it 
to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  What  this  means 
we  do  dot  quite  understand.  Does  he  think 
dramatist  and  statesman  incompatible— seeing 


tragedies  and  orations  may  put  one  another 
to  the  blush  %  Then  why  write  at  all— or, 
having  written,  why  make  public  just  now  ? 

In  this  last  Question  lies  probably  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  Our  readers  have  observed 
the  painful  position  in  which  Lamartine 
would  assurealy  have  found  himself  placed, 
if  his  desertion  of  Guizot  in  the  slave  treaties 
debate  had  struck  down  ministers  and  eman- 
cipation-cause together.  Reflection  would 
embitter  this  thought  in  a  mind  so  generous 
as  we  believe  Lamartine's  to  be.  W  hat  was 
to  be  done  then  1  Something  to  show  his 
undiminished  interest  in  the  slave — and  on 
the  impulse  away  goes  a  scene  of  his  old  un- 
finished tragedy  of ( Toussaint  l'Ouverture'  to 
the  editor  of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.' 

Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it,  with 
all  our  great  admiration  for  what  is  excellent 
in  Lamartine — but  if  the  slave  should  wait 
what  good  the  tragedy  would  bring  him,  he 
might  abandon  hope  for  ever.  The  poet  is 
even  less  at  home  in  the  agitations  and  pas- 
sions of  the  Drama,  than  in  the  intrigues  and 
cross-purposes  of  the  Chamber. 

The  fragment  is  described  as  the  address  of 
Toussaint  l'Ouverture  to  the  blacks  of  St. 
Domingo,  "  to  encourage  them  to  reconquer 
their  liberty."  And  thus  he  begins.  Our 
translation  is  rude,  but  sufficient.  The  reader 
will  judge  if  his  words  are  encouraging,  or  in 
any  manner  likely  to  raise  tho  spirits  of  bis 
friends. 

.  .  You,  nature  hates  and  man  denies, 

To  whom  the  milk  of  bosoms  bruised  with 

chains 
Has  made  a  heart  of  spleen  in  a  thin  body — 
You,  like  to  all  which  constitutes  the  beast- 
Reptiles  !  of  which  I  am  the  hand  and  head ! 

Vous  que  bait  la  nature  et  que  l'homme  renie; 

A  qui  le  la  it  d'un  sein  par  les  chaines  meurtri 

N'a  fait  qu'un  coeur  de  nel  dans  un  corps  amaigri; 

Vous,  semblables  en  tout  a  ce  qui  fait  la  b£te ; 

Reptiles,  dont  je  suis  et  la  main  et  la  tete ! 

He  bids  them  remember  the  affronts  of  the 
white  men,  which  are  like  "the  goad  planted 
in  the  bull's  flesh,  till  at  last,  turning  his  stu- 
pid forehead,  he  strikes  with  his  horn  his  ty- 
rant in  the  stomach." 

C'est  Paiguillon  saignant  qui,  plante  dans  la  peau, 
Fait  contre  le  boilvier  regimber  le  taureau ; 
II  deUourne  a  la  fin  son  front  stupide  et  morne, 
Et  frappe  le  tyran  au  ventre  arec  sa  come. 

Toussaint  next  proceeds  to  tell  his  "  frdres 
d'ignominie  "  how  gunpowder  is  made, 

Arec  le  sel  de  pierre  et  le  noir  de  charbon, 

and  the  extraordinary  effects  it  produces: 
concluding  with  this  recommendation : 
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Sundown  yonr  hearts  aaUrawnad  down  this 

powder ! 
You  are  salt-petre,  coal^and  thunderbolt — 
I  will  be  Fire—and  the  White  Man  the  Target ! 
Show  in  your  bursting,  race  at  last  avenged, 
With  what  explosion  time  has  loaded  you ! 

Eh  bien !  bourrez  vos  cceurs  comme  on  fait  cette 

poudre, 
Vous  e*tes  le  charbon,  le  aalpe'tre  et  la  foudre. 
Mo*,  je  serai  le  feu,  les  blancs  seront  le  but 
De  la  terre  et  du  eiel  mepriaeUe  rebut, 
Montrez  en  eclatant,  race  a  la  fin  vengee, 
De  quelle  explosion  le  temps  vous  a  chargee ! 

At  this  point  of  the  speech,  some  slight 
noise  is  heard,  whereat  the  assembled  negroes 
are  betrayed  into  slight  agitation. 

Fear  you  the  white  man  ?  You  afraid  ?  And 

why? 
Listen  to  me,  for  so  afraid  was  I. 

Avez-vous  peur  des  blancs  ?  Vous,  pour  d'eux  • 

et  pourquoi  ? 
J'eti  eus  moi-m€me  aussi  peur ;  mais  ecoutez- 

moi. 

He  then  proceeds  to  employ  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  arguments  we  can  ever  re- 
collect to  have  read,  for  the  purpose  of  dissi- 
pating fear.  This  argument  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated :  a  white  man,  dead  and  flayed, 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  a  negro  similarly 
circumstanced*  The  reasoning  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  anecdote  of  Toussaint's  life, 
whereon  the  poet  seems  to  have  intended  to 
lavish  all  his  tragic  power.     Thus  it  runs. 

Having  escaped,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to 
the  Maroons,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  church- 
yard, his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  tiger,  who  appears  to  have  commenced  what 
used  formerly  to  be  pretty  well  known  on 
this  side  the  channel,  as  *  body-snatching.' 
We  were  not  aware  of  this  tiger-habit  of  dig- 
ging up  food :  it  is  a  fact  in  natural  history 
altogether  new  to  us.  But  Lamartine's  tiger 
certainly  dug  up  two  dead  bodies. 

One  was  a  slave,  the  other  was  a  master, 
And  mine  ear  heard  him  feed  on  both  of  them ! 

L'un  etaitunesclave,  et  Pautre  6tait  un  maitre; 
Mon  oreille  des  deux  l'entendit  se  repaitre. 

The  tiger,  in  due  time,  finishes  his  feast, 
and  goes:  and  the  day  dawns:  whereupon 
down  comes  Toussaint  from  the  tree,  resolved 
to  And  what  remains  of  the  negro,  and  re- 
place it  in  the  earth — leaving  the  white  man's 
relics  to  go  to  the  deuce  as  they  might. 

Vain  hope !  vain  effort !  of  both  skeletons 
The  tiger  hath  the  framework  left  entire— 
But  gnawing  both  from  head  unto  the  toes, 
Had  made  them  similar  by  flaying  tbem! 
O'ercoming  horror—'  Let  us  see)'  I  said, 


Where  'twist  them  God  has  plawd  thebarrwt. 

What  unshared  organ  and  what  sheaf  of  aenea 

Nature  creates  alike  and  different  ? 

Whence  comes  the  difference  in  their  lot  ao 
great, 

That  one  obeys  and  th'  other  still  commands  V 

1  plunged  at  leisure  in  the  mystery. 

From  soles  of  feet  to  finpers  of  the  hand 

Comparing  them  in  vain,  membrane  by  mem- 
brane! 

There  were  the  same  lights  piercing  the  skull's 
walls — 

Like  bones — like  senses— all  the  same— all 
equal — 

The  tiger  making  on  them  common  banquet 

Vain  desir !  vains  efforts !  de  l'un,  Pantre  sque* 

lette  4 

Le  tigre  avait  laisse*  la  charpente  complete, 
Et  rongeant  lea  deux  corpe  de  la  tete  aux  ortefls, 
En  leur  6tant  la  peau  les  avait  frits  nareils. 
Surmontant  mon  horreur, 4  Vooons/  dis-jeenmoir 

meme,  / 

1  Ou  Dieu  mil  entre  eux  deux  la  limite  supreme ! 
Par  quel  organe  a  part,  par  quel  faisceau  denerfe, 
La  nature  les  fit  semblables  et  divers? 
D'oft  vient  entre  leur  sort  la  distance  si  grande? 
Pourquoi  l'un  ob&t,  pourquoi  Pautre  commands  I 
A  loisir  je  plongeai  dans  ce  mystere  humaia, 
De  la  plante  des  pieds  jusqu'aux  doigtt  de  U 

main; 
En  vain  je  comparais  membrane  pour  membrane: 
C'6taient  les  me*mes  jours  pedants  les  mure  du 

crane; 
M6mes  os,  me*mes  sens,  tout  pareii,  tout  egal. 
Me  disais^e ;  et  le  tigre  en  hut  mime  regal 

Poor  work  this,  after  Shylock's  grand 
burst  on  the  wrongs  of  his  feliow-bonaWo, 
and  their  "  senses,  affections,  passions."  It 
may  be  doubtful  if  more  is  proved  by  it  than 
that  Toussaint  was  a  bad  natural  anatomist— 
though  it  seems  clear,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  proved  everything.  Fear !  be 
exclaims.  And  will  you  still  fear  him  whom 
the  worm  dissects  and  the  jackal  may  de- 
vour! 

Et  craindrez-vous  encore 
Celuiqu\m  ver  disseque  et  qu'un  jachal  derore! 

To  which  we  would  only  again  humbly 
submit,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  he  is  not 
to  be  feared  when  alive. 

This  has  not  been  an  agreeable  task,  but 
we  have  discharged  it  fairly  and  in  no  spirit 
of  attack  or  banter*  And  the  reader  will 
require  no  further  proof,  we  think,  that  the 
Verses  of  M.  de  Lamartine  on  this  particular 
occasion  are  to  the  full  as  unhappy  as  the 
Politics  which  have  led  to  their  publication. 
Sincerely  do  we  regret  both. 


1843. 
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AftT.  VTn.—WasiekEtltbttf  au$  der  Erinm* 
rung  niedergetchruben.  (Facte  and  Feel- 
ings from  my  Life).  Von  Hbnkicb:  Step* 
fens,    6  vols*    Brestai.     1840-1-2. 

Of  the  tiring  German  writer  of  note  whom 
everybody,  that  is  to  say,    everybody  that 
looks  into  foreign  literature,  knows*  at  least 
by  name,  there  is  none  more  German  in  all 
respects  than  Henrich  Stkffbns — and  yet 
he  ia»  properly  speaking,  no  German,  but  a 
Norwegian  by  birth,  and  a  Dane  by  education ; 
German    only  by  intellectual   relationship, 
and  Prussian  by  assumed  denizenship.    The 
modern  Danes  however  are,  like  Horace's 
Oanusinians,  a  bilingual  race,  as  Oehlenschla- 
ger   and  Baggesen  by   their  writings  suffi- 
ciently show :  this  may  account  for  the  flu- 
ency and  luxuriance  with  which  Steffens  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  German  tongue :  and  as 
for  the  fiery  fumes  of  thorough  Germanism 
that  steam  out  from  his  inward  man,  these 
may  come  by  direct  descent  from  his  grand- 
father, who,  as  he  himself  carefully  tells  us, 
was  a  respectable  distiller  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  the  good  town  of  Wilster  in  Holstein, 
•bout  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
'  Be  this  as  it  may,  Henrich  Steffens,  born  in 
the  Norwegian  seaport  town  Stavanger,  the 
2d  May,  1773,  (in  the  same  year  with  Ludwig 
Tieck,  and  the  same  year  and  day  with  Novsr 
lis),  and  now  a  notable  professor  of  '  Natur- 
phiiosophie,'  and  a  writer  of  novels,  in  the 
Prussian  university  of  Berlin,  is  a  German  of 
the  Germans  in  all  the  good  qualities  of  that 
generation,  and  in  some  of  the  bad  qualities 
too.    In  all  the  good  qualities :  first,  in  that 
deep  emotional  swell  and  eager  pulsation  of 
the  inner  mao,  which  gives  a  sort  of  glowing 
reality  to  the  most  abstract  speculations  of  our 
brethren  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  a  poetic  life 
to  the  driest  details  of  science  in  their  hands; 
then,  in  that  devout  and  reverential  tone,  the 
furthest  possible  removed  from  a  mere  church 
formalism,  which  acknowledges  Christianity 
not  merely  as  the  solemn  celestial  background 
of  a  terrestrial  scenery,  but  uses  it  as  the  heart 
of  all  vitality,  and  the  keystone  of  all  know- 1 
ledge — or,  if  it  cannot  do  so,  rejects  it  alto- 
gether ;  then,  in  that  uncontrollable  instinct 
of  speculation,  which,  diving  deep  and  soar- 
ing high,  is  never  content  with  a  mere  arith- 
metic and  classification  of  facts,  however  com- 
prehensive, but  is  ever  uniting  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  by  the  secret  thread  of  cognate 
ideas,  which  are  all  acknowledged  as  parts  of 
one  whole— Nature,  and  all  traced  to  one 
common  centre — God  ;  then  again,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  speculative  tendency,  in  that 
true-hearted  wrestling  with  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty through  a  long    course  of   spiritual 


change  and  metamorphosis,  which  makes  the 
history  of  a  man's  internal  feelings  a  matter 
of  more  real  consequence  than  that  of  his  ex- 
ternal experience— reveals  from  his  heart  a 
living  body  of  divinity,  and  exhibits  in  bis 
diary  a  miniature  history  of  philosophy ;  and 
lastly,  in  a  certain  irregular  sweeping  vaati- 
tude  of  intellectual  activity,  in  a  compre- 
hensive many-heaving  surge  of  thought,  feel* 
ing,  and  knowledge,  which  is  ever  plunging 
from  prose  into  poetry,  and  from  poetry  back 
again  into  prose,  and  from  all  things  into  phi* 
losophy.  In  these  most  characteristic  points 
of  intellectual  strength,  Henrich  Steffens  is  a 
thorough  German  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word — 'em  reicher  Oeist  tinrf  tin  btredter 
Schrifisteller1 — *  a  richly-furnished  intellect,1 
as  Menzel  says,  *  and  an  eloquent  writer  too' 
in  all  that  earnest  breadth  of  development 
which  in  so  many  Germans  we  so  much 
admire,  even  when  it  confounds  us  rather 
than  edifies.  But  he  is  a  German  also  to  the 
backbone  in  his  vices,  which  grow,  as  is 
mostly  the  case,  out  of  the  same  root  with  his 
virtues ;  and  in  no  vice  is  he  more  a  German 
(as  the  publication  which  has  given  occasion 
to  these  remarks  abundantly  testifies)  than  in 
this,  that  he  knows  not  to  rein  and  to  restrain 
the  careerings  of  his  soul,  and  is  continually 
sinning  against  that  Aristotelian  maxim  so 
felicitously  adapted  by  the  Roman  Lyrist. 

There  is  a  measure  and  a  bound  in  things, 
Which 'be  who  passes  and  who  reaches  not, 
Misses  the  mark  of  right. 

What  have  we  here  in  fact  ?  six  volumes  of 
autobiography,  and  six  more  perhaps  to  come, 
from  a  man,  who  though  tossed  about  a  little 
more  than  most  men,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
like  iEneas,  was  neither  a  Shakspeare,  nor  a 
Walter  Scott,  nor  the  Boswell  to  any  Johnson. 
We  may  say  of  Steffens's  '  Was  ich  Erlebte,' 
as  the  4  Edinburgh  Review'  said  of  Words- 
worth's 'Excursion,'  and  with  much  more 
justice  :  "  This  will  never  do  !"  Es  ist  zu 
breit,  gar  zu  breit ;  even  with  Steffens's  fine 
flow  of  German  feeling,  and  multifarious  Ger- 
man discursiveness,  not  a  little  wearisome. 
This,  however,  is  what  one  expects  in  a  Ger? 
man  book  ;  and  it  is  only  a  wasting  of  paper 
to  say  anything  particular  about  it.  •  Meya 
fiipUov  fieya  xaxov  ;'  which,  being  translated 
into  German,  means,  "  a  book  which  is  not  a 
big  book  is  no  book  at  all."  How,  indeed, 
should  we  expect  biographical  notices,  or  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  any  reasonable  compass, 
from  a  nation  of  speculators  who  are  continu- 
ally tracing  the  mysterious  nucleus  of  a  Welt- 
philosophie,  in  every  infusorial  germ  of  an 
idea  that  floats  through  the  small  drop  of  the 
individual  mind;  and  who  are  continually 
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dragging  Spiriosa  and  Scfaelliog,  and  a.  whole  I 
host  of  solemn  philosophers,  into  the  midst  of 
their  Butterbrot  and  Sauerkrout,  and  *  aesthe- 
tics! teas,'  and  whatever  else  appertains  to  the 
good  old  German  dynasty  of  the  Dressing- 
gown  and  the  Nightcap  1  One  might  as  rea- 
sonably expect  an  Englishman  to  write  daily 
in  a  political  paper,  and  not  be  tinctured 
strongly  with  mere  party  politics,  as  that  a 
German,  erudite  and  inquiring  as  he  always 
is,  should  compose  a  narrative  of  facts,  not 
smoked  to  the  marrow  with  speculation,  and 
belted  round  to  the  height  often  atmospheres 
with  disquisition. 

Steffens's  book,  therefore,  must  be  regarded 
as  another  proof  (in  addition  to  what  we  have 
lately  noticed*)  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the 
elephantine  German  mind  to  excel  in  the 
more  light  and  graceful  style  of  composition 
which  memoirs  demand.  Nevertheless  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  from  their  Denkwurdig- 
keitetiy  aus  meinetn  Leben,  Erinnerungen,  or 
by  whatever  names  their  late  frequent  essays 
in  this  department  may  be  designated.  Only, 
to  learn  from  them,  one  roust  be  thoroughly 
initiated  into  the  German  region.  For  the 
general  English  reader  there  is  nothing  here, 
except  what  few  facts  the  kindly  critic  may 
patiently  fish  out  for  him  out  of  the  vast 
whirlpool  of  speculation — 

Apparent  ran  nan  tea  in  gurgite  vasto. 

We  say  the  general  English  reader ;  for  those 
in  this  country,  and  we  may  say  they  are  an 
increasing  few,  whom  Coleridge  or  Carlyle 
.supply  with  the  metaphysico-theological  food 
that  is  convenient  for  them,  will  find  some- 
thing deeply  to  interest  them  in  almost  every 
page  of  Steffens.  His  account  in  particular  of 
'his  early  religious  impressions,  their  subse- 
quent  vanishing,  and  future  restoration — the 
fermenting  process  his  mind  went  through  in 
the  successive  study  of  Spinoza,  Schelling,  and 
Kant — possesses  no  common  psychological 
interest  j  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
thinker  who  carefully  and  sympathetically 
reads  what  is  said  of  Spinoza  in  the  third 
volume  of  this  work,  will  know  more  of  the 
practical  worth  and  worthlessness  of  that  most 
original  and  powerful  mind,  than  the  com- 
bined erudition  of  Biihle,  Tennemann,  and 
Hitter  could  teach  him.  For  as  Gothe  says, 
somewhere,  'Die  Pbilosophie  musz  gelebt 
und  geliebt  werden  ;'  a  philosophy,  like  a 
religion,  must  be  lived  and  loved  before  it  can 
he  understood  5  one  must  either  work  it  out 
experimentally  in  his  own  experience,  or  feel 
it  worked  out  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
a  fellow  man,  before  he  is  in  a  capacity  to 
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pass  any  critical  judgment  on  its  merits. 
Those,  therefore,  who  feel  themselves  vitally 
attracted  by  the  mysterious  developments  and 
strange  phases  of  the  inner  man  (which  after 
all  is  the  only  central  and  substantial  man)  in 
Germany,  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
deterred,  by  anything  here  said,  from  casting 
more  than  a  careless  glance  into  those  mostly 
edifying,  sometimes  pleasant  and  entertaining 
volumes. 

Next  to  the  spiritual  history  of  the  author, 
the  importance  of  which  we  do  not  magnify 
when  we  say  that  it  possesses,  not  merely  a 
personal,  but  German,  and  in  some  views  a 
European  significancy,  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  us  from  time  to  time  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  affected  by  the  various  in- 
tellectual influences  of  German  literature 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  personal 
sketches  of  some  of  its  most  noted  heads,  stand 
forth  out  of  the  vast  mass  with  an  interesting 
prominency.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  few 
extracts,  and  such  as  we  hope  may  be  able  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  general  as  well 
as  of  the  German  reader.  Here,  for  instance, 
we  have  some  criticisms  on  Klopstock  and 
Schiller  which  display  great  freedom  and 
healthiness  of  view  in  a  German  youth  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century ;  and  which  are  a 
complete  justification  of  that  one-sidedness  of 
estimate  with  which — as  some  German  critics 
will  have  it — we  on  this  side  the  channel  are 
fond  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  their  literary 
heroes. 

"Klopstock  was,  the  first  of  our  German 
writers  whose  language  caused  me  any  difficulty; 
and  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  as  even  my 
father,  a  born  German,  and  other  persons  of  ripe 
age,  were  always  saying  that  this  author,  on 
account  of  the  profundity  of  his  thoughts,  was 
difficult  to  understand.  This,  however,  only 
acted  as  a  spur  to  my  juvenile  ambition.  As  for 
the  '  Messiah,'  after  some  little  trouble  at  the 
outset,  I  did  not  find  it  so  unintelligible;  bat  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  find  in  it  that  extraordi- 
nary merit  which  others  seemed  to  perceive.  1 
could  by  no  means  understand  why  the  events, 
the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  which  in 
their  original  sublime  simplicity  opened  up  to 
me  an  unfathomed  world  of  mystery,  should  be 
presented  to  me  here  in  this  strange  metamor- 
phosis. For  I  also  had  lived  with  the  Saviour, 
I  had  accompanied  him  and  his  disciples  as  he 
travelled  and  taught  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Palestine.  The  simple  traits  in  St 
Matthew,  and  more  than  all  in  St.  John,  contain 
within  themselves  an  infinite  world  of  description. 
The  characters,  the  events,  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, come  forward  in  such  definite  and  clear 
outline  that  for  a  boy  of  vivid  imagination,  whose 
inmost  nature  had  been  deeply  moved  by  religious 
feelings,  they  could  not  but  reveal  a  panorama  of 
the  most  sublime  views,  glowing  with  an  interest 
equally  human  and  divme.    These  angels  and 
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devils  of  Klopstock,  their  good  and  evil  passions 
spread  out  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  description,  disturbed  the  simple  picture, 
which,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  had  long  stood 
before  my  imagination.  There  were  moments 
even,  when  this  product  of  a  foreign  fancy,  in- 
truding into  the  holy  world  of  my  religion,  seemed 
a  perfect  profanation.  And  thus  it  happened, 
that  the  great  and  meritorious  poet,  to  whom 
German  literature  owes  so  much,  was  not  only 
not  acknowledged  by  the  enthusiastic  boy,  but  in 
his  violent  one-sideaness  totally  rejected.  With 
Klopstock  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
simple  Gellert  I  looked  upon  not  indeed  as  a  poet, 
but  I  found  myself  edified  by  him  always,  by 
Klopstock  never.  And  this  boyish  opposition 
took  at  that  time  such  deep  root  in  me,  that  I 
have  never  up  to  the  present  day  been  able  to 
feel  any  sympathy  with  the  poet  ot  the '  Messiah.1 
He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  who  had  formed  a 
fixed  resolution  to  make  a  poem  such  as  Milton 
had  made  before  him,  and  in  such  a  form  as  his 
elassical  studies  in  the  School  Pforte  had  ren- 
dered most  familiar  \to  him.  He  wrote  poetry 
from  a  resolve  not  from  an.  impulse.  (Er 
dichtete  weil  er  wollte,  nicht  weil  er  muste). 

"  His  odes,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  language, 
were  somewhat  more  difficult  to  understand ;  but 
when  I  had  occupied  myself  for  some  time  in 
reading  those  of  Horace,  1  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering the  source  of  these  pompous-sounding 
barricades  of  words  and  violent  transpositions  of 
sentences.  I  then  began  to  resolve  this  compli- 
cation, and  to  reduce  it  to  its  original  elements, 
and  found  generally  in  this  way  a  thought  per- 
fectly plain  and  simple,  which  neither  attracted 
me  by  its  profundity,  nor  deterred  me  by  its  un- 
intelligibility.  I  remember  well,  on  one  occa- 
sion, making  a  simple  experiment  of  this  kind 
before  my  father.  He  possibly  had  been  reading 
one  of  these  odes  hurriedly,  and  found  it  difficult ; 
perhaps  with  no  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
wanting  the  patience  to  consider  it  more  nar- 
rowly. He  then  naturally  fell  in  with  the 
general  opinion,  that  this  poet,  on  account  of  his 
depth,  was  difficult  to  understand ;  and  thought 
it  the  most  convenient  plan  to  admire  him  at  a 
distance.  Finding  me  accordingly  occupied  one 
day  with  one  of  these  odes,  he  expressed  himself 
very  violently  thus :  '  Junge,  du  bildest  air  doch 
nicht  ein,  etwas  verstehen  zu  wollen  was  selbst 
alten  und  verstandigen  M&nnern  unverstandlich 
und  rathselhaft  cheint  V  '  Boy,  do  you  presume 
to  understand  that  which  old  and  wise  men  spell 
painfully,  and,  after  all  their  pains,  often  man  to 
be  a  riddle?"- 

Thus  Jar  on  Klopstock.  What  follows  on 
the  declamatory  style  of  Schiller  is  equally 
just  After  speaking  of  the  general  good 
effect  of  the  •  Piccolomini,'  when  represented 
at  Weimar  for  the  first  time  in  1798,  Steffens 
proceeds  to  state  his  main  objection  to  the 
piece,  and  to  Schiller's  dramatic  compositions 
generally,  as  follows : 

"  Bat  the  thing  that  appeared  most  offensive  to 
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me.  and  united  itself  strongly  even  with  the  first 
ana  most  favourable  impression,  was  the  monoto- 
nous declamatory  garb  which  characterizes  all 
the  productions  of  this  poet    The  effect  of  this 
was  a  too  great  likeness  between  the  different 
characters ;  an  unvarying  uniformity  of  repre- 
sentation intolerably  wearisome  to  the  spectator; 
and  which  makes  it  difficult  even  for  the  best 
actor  to  seize,  and  to  maintain,  the  marked  and 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  his  own  part.    1  hare 
since  seen  quite  clearly  how  this  rhetorical  ten- 
dency of  Schiller's  has  proved  very  pernicious  to 
the  German  stage ;  how  this  one-sided  declama- 
tion has  banished  all  deeper  individuality  from 
the  characters  of  their  dramatic  representations ; 
and  how,  emanating  from  that,  a  general  theatri- 
cality of  diction  arose  which,  cherished,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  by  Iffland,  has  gained  a  mastery  not 
only  over  the  stage,  but  has  forced  its  way  into 
other  departments,  is  heard  in  every  oration,  is 
thundered  from  our  pulpits,  and  reaches  even  to 
the   schoolboys'   recitations,  where,  however, 
happily,  it  iroaizes  itself  and  becomes  ludicrous. 
The  declamatory  manner  necessarily  produces 
another  evil ;  as  a  foil  to  the  prevailing  mono- 
tony, the  artist  is  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
mere  external  effect.    The  drama  is  made  to 
impress  the  mind  by  striking  changes  and  im- 
posing circumstances;  but  these,  as  they  are  not 
calculated  to  open  up  the  inner  mysteries  of  per- 
sonal character,  move  the  mind   only  by  the 
general  swell  of  excitement  which  they  produce. 
Unquestionably  not  in  literature  only,  but  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  painting,  and  above  all  in  music,  this 
declamatory  tendency,  and  this   production  of 
effect  by  matters  mainly  external,  are  observable. 
For  as  in  the  drama  the  distinctness  of  individual 
character  is  sacrificed,  so  in  musk  the  deep-felt 
independent  melodies  have  been  swamped.  Thus 
have  we  put  everywhere  an  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion in  the  place  of  a  living,  personal,  and  sig- 
nificant idea.    All  our  hopes   for  the   future 
depend  upon  this,  that  the  rhetorical  deluge  with 
which  we  have  been  flooded,  becomes  daily  more 
and  mure  shallow  ;  that,  as  Gdthe  formerly,  so 
Tieck  still  ceases  not  to  impress  upon  our  poetry 
strongly  the  peculiarities  or  living  persons ;  that 
the  necessity  of  this  is  recognized  by  painters  of 
the  highest  genius;    that  the  immortal  Thor- 
waldsen  dignifies  our,  sculpture,  from   whose 
plastic  hands  every  figure  receives  the   living 
breath  of  independent  individuality;  and  that 
finally,  by  the  genius  of  Felix  Mendelsohn,  the 
national  melodies   upon   which  all   music   is 
founded,  are  allowed  to  preserve  that  primitive 
form  in  which  they  speak  to  us  out  of  the  depths 
of  our  nature,  are  allowed  to  come  prominently 
forward  out  of  the  confused  chaos  of  harmonies, 
transplanting  us  with  the  might  of  a  more  richly 
developed  handling  of  the  theme  into  the  lovely 
days  of  Handel  and  Bach." 

So  much  in  the  disquisitional  style.  But 
we  have  facts  also,  and  living  sketches,  in  the 
multifarious  '  Erlebtes'  of  Steffens,  that  are  at 
once  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
and  more  valuable  to  the  literary  historian. 
Personal  memoirs,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases, 
are  then  best  when  they  are  pieced  together 
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from  sketches  of  all  persons  of  note,  except , 
the  persoa  who  writes $  he  either  being,  or  ap-  j 
pearing  to  be,  a  mere  cicerone  and  showman.  \ 
Steffens,  as  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  take  j 
this  position  exactly,  for  himself  and  his  own  j 

Siritual  development  are  a  principal  matter 
rough  the  whole  work ;  bat,  being  a  rest- 
less and  rambling  spirit,  now  in  Denmark, 
now  in  Norway,  now  in  Sweden ;  a  profes- 
tor  first  in  Kiel,  then  in  Halle,  then  in  Bres- 
law,  and  now,  last  of  allr  where  be  could  not 
be  higher,  in  Berlin ;  he  crossed  the  orbits  of 
not  a  few  great  planets  and  comets  in  his  life- 
career  (as  the  Germans  would  say),  and  the 
occasional  notices  of  these  conjunctions  and 
collisions  possess  a  substantial  value  in  our 
eyes  worth  volumes  of  criticism.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  vol.  iiM  p.  178,  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  Lavater  as  he  appeared  in  a  Da- 
nish pulpit  in  the  year  1792.  There  we  see 
him  bodily  before  us  in  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Copenhagen.  The  tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
sharp,  keen  physiognomy,  whose  every  line 
shows  the  traces  of  long-continued  inward 
struggles,  and  seeming  to  bear  the  weight  of 
mora  years  than  he  had ;  but  his  eyes  are  all 
fire,  brilliancy,  and  clearness.  There  he 
stands;  and  there  with  his  hoarse,  hollow, 
Swiss  accent,  offends  the  liquid  Danish  ear 
not  a  little  when  he  first  opens  his  mouth ; 
but  that  is  soon  forgotten  ;  and  the  Evangel- 
ist goes  on  to  discourse  with  that  irresistible 
eloquence  whose  root  is  experience,  whose 
breath  is  earnestness,  and  whose  emphasis  is 
conviction.  u  Bbtet  J — Pray  !"  The  word 
fell  intoStefTens's  ear  and  sunk  into  his  heart; 
and  though  he  knew  not  how  to  pray  then, 
nor  for  years  afterwards,  he  could  at  no  time 
escape  from  the  echo  of  that  earnest  apostolic 
word,  Betet  !  This  is  what  one  looks  for  in 
a  book  of  memoirs :  a  chip  of  substantial  re- 
ality— '  Ein  Sttick  LebenJ  as  Gfcthe  used  to 
say — a  piece  of  genuine  life,  a  dramatic  mo- 
ment, not  got  up,  but  really  acted. 

Another  leaf  from  reality  is  the  following. 
For  the  sake  of  Zacharias  Werner  we  should 
scarcely,  perhaps,  have  made  such  a  long  ex- 
tract 5  but  Gdtbe  is  brought  in  also,  in  a  man- 
ner which  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  best 
things  in  Falk  and  Eckermann.  The  time  is 
1811,  when  Steffens  was  on  his  migration 
from  Halle  to  Breslaw. 

"  It  was  in  Jena  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  onee  Jdmous  German  poet,  Zacharias 
Werner.  His  works,  I  confess,  had  never  any 
particular  attractions  for  me.  The  '  Sons  of  the 
Valley '  and  '  the  Cross  on  the  Baltic  Sea'  ap- 
pealed to  my  sympathies  io  vain  :  they  appeared 
to  me  like  a  shallow  water,  which  by  a  swell  of 
waves  artificially  created,  seemed  to  be  labori- 
ously busy  m  getting  up  a  show  of  profundity. 


The  man  himself  had  something  startling  sad 
unpleasant  about  his  appearance.  Tall,  and  in 
his  gait  somewhat  slovenly,  and  io  every  motion 
uncouth,  his  gaunt  face  and  powerful  nose  bad 
something  forbidding,  almost  terrific  He  came 
to  Weimar  to  get  some  of  his  plays  acted  there, 
and  had  made  a  run  over  to  Jena  to  pay  a  few 
visits.  He  entertained  me  with  news  about  my 
friends  Friedrich  Schlegel,  OehlenschlageT,  Si* 
mondi,  and  a  few  others,  who  were  at  that  time 
living  together  at  Geneva,  in  Coppet  Thiswai 
pleasant  enough ;  but  he  had  not  spoken  long  in 
that  slow  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
when  he  pulled  out  of  his  pockets  a  mass  of  dirty 
torn  papers,  scrawled  over  with  sonnets  compos* 
ed  by  himself;  these  he  immediately  began  to 
declaim  to  us  in  a  very  awkward  and  tasteless 
style.  I  at  once  conceived  an  antipathy  to  the 
man  ;  one-sided  certainly,  but  I  could  not  helpit 
No  doubt  he  had  excellent  talents  in  a  way;  but 
what  ruined  him,  as  I  conceive,  was  the  Jaoath 
cal  dream  that  made  him  believe  he  was  a  pro- 
phet destined  to  promulgate  mighty  things  to 
men.  But  for  sustaining  the  character  of  pro- 
phet well,  he  wanted  that  steadiness  of  charae* 
ter  and  confidence  of  conviction,  which,  even 
when  united  with  intellectual  powers  of  narrow- 
er compass,  is  so  powerful  in  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  the  multitude,  nay,  ean  oftentimes  com- 
mand the  respect  even  of  the  wise.  Unhappily 
he  was  always  altogether  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  was  continually  catering  for 
the  applause  of  those  around  him. 

u  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  I  met  this 
eccentric  character,  a  short  time  afterwards  in 
Weimar.  Gothe  had  invited  roe  and  my  wife  to 
a  family  party.  On  arriving  we  found  at  table, 
besides  Madame  Gdthe,  Meyer,  and  Riemer, 
only  Werner.  Gothe  himself  was  remarkably 
cheerful;  the  conversation  tarried  on  a  variety  of 
interesting  topics,  and  the  free  and  unconhned 
manner  in  whieh  our  illustrious  landlord  scatter- 
ed his  wise  sayings,  filled  us  all  with  delight 
He  also  showed  us  how  perfectly,  when  he 

frieased,  he  could  forget  his  poetry  and  his  phi* 
osophv,  and  play  the  ladies'  man  in  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  style  imaginable.  After 
the  talk  had  gone  on  promiscuously  for  some 
time,  he  at  length  turned  himself  to  Werner. 
'  Now,  Werner,  said  he,  in  his  calm,  but  always 
somewhat  commanding  manner,  '  have  yon  no- 
thing to-day  to  entertain  us  with — no  poems,  no 
sonnets  to  recite  V  Werner  immediately  phmged 
his  hands  into  his  pocket,  and  out  came  the  ban- 
die  of  dirty  torn  papers  as  before ;  and  there  they 
were,  spread  out  on  the  table  in  such  profuse- 
ness,  that  I  shuddered  inwardly,  and  blamed  in 
my  heart  our  worthy  landlord  not  a  little,  for 
having  in  such  an  uncalled-for  manner  interrupt- 
ed the  free  flow  of  general  conversation.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it  Werner  now 
be^an  in  a  most  frightful  style  to  declaim  a  long 
string  of  sonnets.  I  was  not  particularly  inclined 
to  listen  to  any,  but  one  of  them  at  last  fixed  my 
attention.  Tne  subject  of  the  sonnet  was  the 
clear  full  moon  floating  in  a  cloudless  Italian  sky. 
This  the  poet  compared  to  the  sacred  host;  a 
similitude  which  raised  my  whole  nature  ap  in 
rebellion,  and  created  in  Gothe's  mind  also  a 
feeling  of  manifest  disgust.    'Now,  Steffens, 
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says  he,  turning  to  me  calmly,  bat  with  an  ex- 
pression of  suppressed  displeasure;  'now,  Stef- 
fens,  what  say  you  to  that  V  '  Herr  Werner,1  I 
replied,  '  but  a  few  days  ago  did  me  the  honour 
to  declaim  before  me  a  sonnet,  in  which  he  com- 
plained that  he  had  gone  too  late,  too  old,  to  Ita- 
ly ;  and  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  quite 
in  the  right.  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  whether  the 
moon  or  the  mysterious  symbol  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion have  lost  the  more,  by  the  present  compari- 
son.' Gtfthe  now  threw  his  composure  altoge- 
ther aside,  and  spoke  out  what  he  thought  on 
this  point,  with  a  violence  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  in  htm  before.  '  I  hate,'  said  he, '  this  per- 
verse religiosity  (diese  schiefe  Religiositdt),  and 
don't  you  think  that  it  will  ever  receive  any 
countenance  from  me.  On  the  stage  certainly, 
disguise  itself  as  it  may,  it  shall  never  appear 
here:  so  long,  at  least  as  I  have  anything  to  say 
in  Weimar.'  Having  gone  on  in  this  strain  al- 
ways more  decidedly  and  more  vehemently,  he 
at  last  calmed  himself  again,  and  turning  his 
discourse  to  Werner,  said,  with  an  earnest  air, 
4  You  have  spoiled  my  dinner:  you  know  that 
such  absurdities  are  to  me  intolerable;  you  have 
forced  me  to  forget  what  I  owe  to  the  ladies.' 
He  then  put  on  an  air  of  perfect  composure,  and 
turning  to  the  ladies,  commenced  talking-  with 
them  on  some  indifferent  matters.  He  did  not, 
however,  sit  long,  but  rose  soon  after  and  left 
the  room.  It  was  manifest  that  a  great  violence 
had  been  done  to  his  feelings,  and  that  he  sought 
solitude  to  regain  his  wonted  tone.  Werner  sat 
like  a  man  annihilated." 

Not  less  characteristic  are  the  following 
notices  of  Schelling  and  Fichte.  They  be- 
long to  the  year  1799 ;  the  place  Jena. 

"  Schelling  had  just  arrived  from  Leipzig,  and 
was,  as  I  was  informed,  only  recently  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
his  introductory  lecture,  professors  and  students 
were  found  crowding  the  lecture-room  in  peat 
numbers.  Schelling  entered  and  mounted  the 
cathedra.  He  had  a  youthful  appearance,  and 
was  indeed  two  years  younger  than  myself,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  first  of  the  notable  German 
philosophers  whom  I  had  an  inexpressible  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with.  In  his  whole  man- 
ner there  was  something  very  decided ;  some- 
thing like  an  air  of  defiance.  His  cheek-bones 
were  large,  his  forehead  high,  his  temples  pro- 
minent and  wide,  the  nose  with  a  small  cast 
upwards,  and  in  the  large  clear  eyes  there  lay 
the  might  of  intellectual  command.  When  he 
began  to  speak  he  appeared  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  this  lasted  only  for  a  few  moments.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  was  that  which  then  occu- 
pied his  whole  soul.  He  spoke  of  the  idea  of 
a  philosophy  of  nature,  of  tne  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  study  of  nature  from  the  point  of 
her  essential  unity,  of  the  light  that  would 
spread  itself  over  all  branches  of  natural  science, 
as  soon  as  naturalists  should  dare  to  plant  them- 
selves in  this  central  position  of  the  unity  of  rea- 
son. I  was  completely  carried  away  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  hastened  the  next  day  to  make  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  him.  Galvanism  at  that  time  was 
the  engrossing  matter  of  speculation  with  natural 


philosophers ;  that  mysterious  point  of  a  higher 
unity  in  which  electrical  and  chemical  agency 
seemed  identified,  was  prominently  brought  for- 
ward. This  subject  had  infinite  attractions  for 
me.    Schelling  received  me  not  only  with  the 

freatest  kindness,  but  with  manifest  satisfaction, 
was  the  first  professional  naturalist  that  had 
attached  myself  to  him,  unconditionally  and  with 
enthusiasm.  Among  that  class  of  men  indeed, 
hitherto,  he  had  met  only  with  opponents ;  and 
with  that  class  of  opponents,  too,  uo happily, 
who  were  more  anxious  to  refute  the  philoso- 
pher, than  to  know  what  philosophy  they  were 
refuting. 

**  From  Schelling  I  went  to  Fichte,  who  was  that 
day  delivering  the  introductory  discourse  to  hit 
lectures  on  the  Destination  of  Man.  This  short, 
strong-built  man,  with  his  sharp,  commanding 
features,  made,  I  cannot  deny  it,  a  great  impres- 
sion on  me  when  I  first  saw  him.  His  very  lan- 
guage had  a  cutting  sharpness.  Already  ac- 
quainted with  the  incapacity  of  a  general  audi- 
ence for  metaphysical  subjects,  he  sought  in  eve- 
ry possible  way  to  make  himself  intelligible  to 
them.  He'set  himself,  in  the  most  articulate 
style  of  patient  logical  argumentation,  to  demon- 
strate his  every  proposition;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  an  air  of  command  in  his  dis- 
course, as  if  be  wished,  by  an  intellectual  fiat, 
to  enforce  unconditional  acquiescence.  '  Meine 
Herrn,'  said  he,  *  collect  yourselves;  go  into 
yourselves ;  we  are  not  here  to  talk  of  anything 
external,  but  simply  and  sheedy  of  tbe  internal 
self.'  The  auditors,  thus  addressed,  appeared  in 
real  earnest  to  be  preparing  to  «  go  into  them- 
selves.' Some  changed  their  position,  and  raised 
themselves  up,  others  drew  themselves  together, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  floor ;  all  were  mani- 
festly waiting  with  great  expectation  what  was 
to  follow  so  serious  an  address.  '  Meine  Herrn,' 
continued  the  philosopher,  'denken  Sie  sich  die 
Wand-'  (Gentlemen,  think  to  yourselves  the 
wall;  and  immediately  I  observed  how  every 
one  was  actually  employed  in 4  thinking  the  wall,9 
and  how  all  of  them  appeared  to  succeed.  *  Ha- 
ben  Sie  die  Wand  gedacht'  (Have  you  thought 
the  wall)  ?  said  Fichte.  *  Nun,  Meine  Herrn, 
so  den  ken  Sie  denjenigen  der  die  Wand  gedacht 
hat'  (Now,  gentlemen,  think  him  who  thought 
the  wall).  It  was  strange  to  observe  how,  at 
this  point  of  the  argument,  a  manifest  confusion 
and  embarrassment  immediately  made  itself  visi- 
ble in  the  company.  Not  a  few  of  the  auditors 
seemed  really  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover 
him  who  had  thought  the  wall ;  and  I  now  un- 
derstood how  young  men,  who  in  their  first  at* 
tempt  at  metaphysics  bad  stumbled  so  awkward- 
ly on  the  threshold,  might  in  the  course  of  their 
future  studies,  fall  into  a  very  unpleasant  and 
unsafe  state.  Fichte's  delivery  was  excellent, 
marked  in  everything  by  clearness  and  precision. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner ;  I  was  altogether  carried  away  by  the 
subject ;  and.  confess  that  I  never  heard  so  strik- 
ing a  lecture  again." 

With  these  extracts  we  hope  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  English  reader  some  idea 
of  what  sort  of  general  human  gleanings  are 
to  be  gathered  from  this  very  German  book* 
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There  are  politics,  indeed,  at  well  as  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  theology,  in  the  '  Er- 
lebtes ;'  but  of  these  the  germ  only  appears 
in  the  present  volumes ;  we  are  to  look  for 
the  fruits  in  those  that  are  to  come.  Steffens 
was  at  Halle  in  the  eventful  days  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and 
the  account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Prussia  at  that  time,  given  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  these  memoirs,  is  not  without  interest  to 
the  historian.  He  afterwards  took  an  active 
part  in  the  moral  reaction  which  swept  the 
merely  physical  bonds  of  Napoleon's  German 
power  in  1813.  But  all  that  relates  to  this, 
and  whatsoever  else  of  public  and  political  in- 
terest the  long  series  of  the  *  Erlebtes '  may 
contain,  we  reserve  for  a  future  notice — if  it 
shall  seem  expedient. 


Akt.  IX. — Ls  Verre  d'Eau  ;  ou,  les  Effets 
et  les  Causes.     (The  Glass  of  Water  5  or 

^  Effects  and  Causes). — Le  Fils  de  Crom- 
well. (The  Son  of  Cromwell).  Come- 
dies, par  Eugene  Scribe.    Paris.     1842. 

Graetan,  U  Mammons.  Drame,  par  Fred- 
eric Sotjlib.    Paris.     1842. 

Halifax.  Comedie,  par  Alexandre  Du- 
mas.    Paris.     1842. 

La  Main  Droits  et  la  Main  Gauche.  (The 
Right  Hand  and  the  Left).  Drame  par 
Leon  Gozlan.    Paris.     1843. 

Les  Deux  Imperatrices  ;  ou,  une  Petite 
Guerre*  (The  Two  Empresses  5  or,  a 
Little  War).  Comedie,  par  Madame 
Ancblot.     raris.     1842. 

Robert  Macaire ;  r6le  cr66  par  Frederic 
Lbmaitre. — Vautrin.  Drame,  par  M. 
de  Balzac    Paris.     1841. 

Une  Chaine.  (A  Chain).  Comedie,  par 
Eugene  Scribe.     Paris.    1842. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  French  Academy, 
which  has  always  had  an  unhappy  influence 
upon  the  genius  of  dramatic  writers,  has 
lately  transformed  Eugene  Scribe,  the 
Vaudevilleiste,  into  a  Professor  of  English 
History.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  new  voca- 
tion, the  learned  lecturer  has  discovered, 
to  his  exceeding  mirth,  that  the  historical 
trophies  of  England  are  in  general  but  the 
result  of  some  mean  accident,  which  en- 
tirely strips  them  of  their  ideal  glory ;  and 
his  success  has,  as  usual,  called  a  host  of 
imitators  into  the  field.  The  Sorbonne  is 
transferred  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  and 
Scribe  takes  the  place  of  Guizot.  The 
dramatic    doctrinaire,    with    his    '  Verre 


d'Eau  *  before  him,  without  which  French 
professors  cannot  speak,  broaches  his 
leading  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  attempt 
and  of  the  occasion,  in  the  words  of  his 
second  title :  '  Great  Effects  from  little 
Causes.'  Having  illustrated  this  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  plunges  half  a 
century  deeper  into  our  annals,  and,  side 
by  side  with  the  *  Fils  de  Cromwell,'  brings 
up  General  Monk,  to  make  him  relate  to 
a  Parisian  audience,  how  love  of  a  gentle 
fair  one,  of  whose  name  the  uninquiring 
English  had  never  heard,  converted  the 
old  Roundhead  into  a  cavalier,  and  so 
brought  about  the  restoration.  No  longer 
let  us  wonder,  then,  why  our  second 
Charles  devoted  himself  to  the  fair.  Eu- 
gene Scribe  has  for  ever  silenced  the 
wicked  satirists  or  dull  moralists,  who  ex- 

Sose  or  reflect  upon  the  gallantries  of  the 
lerry  Monarch. 
The  '  Verre  d'Eau '  is  founded  upon  an 
anecdote  to  the  effect,  be  it  fabulous  or 
true,  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
during  the  period  of  her  ascendency  over 
Queen  Anne,  in  a  fit  of  anger  allowed  a 
glass  of  water  to  spill  upon  the  robe  of  her 
royal  mistress.  To  this  circumstance,  de- 
signed or  accidental,  is  attributed,  by  oar 
French  professor,  the  fall  of  the  favourite: 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs :  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  deprivation  of  command: 
and  that  peace  with  France,  which  proba- 
bly saved  the  last  days  of  the  once  great 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  some  deeper  disas- 
ters and  humiliations.  M.  Scribe  seizes 
upon  the  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating his  favourite  maxim,  that  the  most 
important  public  events  turn  frequently,  if 
not  always,  upon  accidents  of  a  contempt- 
ible character.  But  M.  Scribe  is  as  wrong 
in  his  general  principle,  as  he  is  mistaken 
in  the  bearing  of  the  present  particular 
fact,  assuming  it  to  be  true.  Trivial  cir- 
cumstances are. in  this  life  pretexts,  not 
causes,  for  breaches  of  long-established 
connections.  They  are  the  ready  availa- 
ble facts  which  discover  the  depth  of  an 
existing  difference ;  they  are  seized  to  de- 
cide an  already  established  rupture.  Such 
an  occurrence  as  the  falling  of  a  glass  of 
water  could,  if  an  accident,  have  been 
apologized  for  and  explained,  unless  in- 
deed, as  a  pretext,  it  had  been  wanted  and 
watched  for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  asM. 
Scribe  assumes,  the  Duchess  did  insolently 
commit  an  outrage  upon  the  queen,  by 
purposely  letting  fall  a  glass  of  water, 
then  the  cause  ceases  to  be  petty ;  for  as 
human  society  is  constituted,  an  insult,  no 
I  matter  how  followed  by  important  conse- 
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quences,  is  held  to  be  adequate  to  any  re- 
sult. But  this  principle  of  mean  causes 
and  mighty  effects  runs  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  politico-philosophical  com- 
edy. Comedy,  indeed!  The  victorious 
progress  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene stopped  ;  the  fortunes  of  England  in 
the  balance ;  the  fate  of  France,  too,  as  a 
nation ;  all  depending  upon  the  tremor  of 
a  hand  which  offered  a  glass  of  water. 
That,  a  comedy !  Shakspeare  felt  not  so, 
when  he  described  in  his  inspired,  and 
because  inspired,  profoundly  human  lines, 
€  the  tricks  of  man,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,'  as  *  making  angels  weep.'  Ac- 
cidents arising  even  from  the  infirmities 
of  human  temper,  when  they  affect  human 
destinies,  are  no  longer  subjects  for  laugh- 
ter ;  and  the  levity  with  which  historical 
'circumstances  of  great  political  import  are 
treated  in  these  comedies,  is  assuredly  no 
very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  rever- 
ence :  not  only  of  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  but  of  reverence  for  historical  and 
traditional  associations — for  great  names 
and  great  characters.  We  quarrel  with  it 
as  an  unwise  and  unmannerly  invasion  of 
the  comic  drama.  We  have  already  had 
enough  of  it  in  the  sombre  melodramas  of 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  it  is  with  pain 
we  see"it  take  the  ground  occupied  hither- 
to by  the  pleasant  spirit  of  Molifcre. 

The  political  hero,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
c  Verre  d'Eau,'  is  Bolingbroke,  reduced,  in 
M.  Scribe's  bands,  to  a  small  intriguer. 
The  romantic  hero  is  a  young  prot£g6  of 
the  statesman,  named  Masham.  The  he- 
roine, Abigail,  afterwards  the  famous  Mrs. 
Masham,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Tomwood, 
a  jeweller  in  the  city.  Bolingbroke,  like 
Archimedes,  wants  only  a  place  on  which 
to  rest  his  foot,  to  disturb  the  course  of 
the  whole  political  world ;  and  true  to  his 
leading  maxim  of  great  effects  from  little 
causes,  he  discovers  in  this  pair  of  simple 
beings,  the  very  tools  for  his  purpose. 
The  manner  in  which  Miss  Abigail  Tom- 
wood  is  introduced  at  court,  shows  M. 
Scribe's  ready  method  of  inventing  expe- 
dients. Queen  Anne,  according  to  our 
dramatic  historian,  loved  to  lay  aside  the 
oppressive  state  of  royalty  5  but  far  from 
seeking  her  pleasure,  as  Pope  would  have 
it,  on  the  u  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames," 
she  loved  better,  like  Charles  Lamb,  the 
streets  of  London,  where  she  could  look 
at  the  shops,  'gossip  with  her  trusty  sub- 
jects, the  shopkeepers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  make  little  purchases.  Among 
shops  distinguished    thus  by  the    royal 


favour,  was  that  of  Mr.  Tomwood ;  in 
which,  one  day,  the  Queen  having  bought 
a  trinket  (a  trifle  of  only  thirty  guineas' 
worth),  she  found  she  had  forgot  her 
purse,  and  was  blushing  before  Abigail, 
when  Miss  A.  put  an  end  to  the  embar- 
rassment by  requesting  the  unknown  lady 
to  put  the  trinket  in  her  pocket,  and  pay 
for  it  the  next  fine  day  she  happened  to  be 
passing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Queen 
hereupon  followed  up  her  first  act  of  sim- 
plicity by  a  second.  She  gave  the  jewel- 
ler's daughter  her  address,  and  a  pressing 
invitation  to  call  upon  her,  with  the  view 
of  providing  for  Abigail  a  place  in  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land ;  for  her  majesty  had  learned,  in  the 
course  of  confidential  communications  in 
the  shop,  that  old  Tomwood  was  on  the 
eve  of  bankruptcy.  When  Abigail  calls 
the  next  morning,  she  to  her  surprise 
meets  Masham,  who  at  that  moment  is 
talking  politics  with  Lord  Bolingbroke ; 
while  his  lordship,  so  far  from  feeling  him- 
self interrupted,  at  once  takes  Miss  Tom- 
wood into  the  conversation.  Bolingbroke 
recognizes  the  handwriting  giving  the  un- 
known lady's  address  to  be  that  of  the 
Queen ;  and  his  fertile  brain,  upon  this 
frail  ground,  proceeds  without  delay  to 
build  up  a  magnificent  scheme.  Abigail 
shall  be  the  favourite  of  the  Queen ; 
Masham  shall  rule  Abigail ;  he  rules  Ma- 
sham. Taking  for  granted,  then,  on  the 
spot,  that  the  whole  plan  is  settled  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes,  he  opens  to  the  eyes  of 
the  city  girl,  the  state  of  relations  between 
France  and  England,  and  informs  her  that 
she  is  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  two  nations.  His  immediate  object  is 
to  have  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassa- 
dor secretly  presented  to  the  Queen.  The 
new  political  pupil  of  Bolingbroke  naturally 
doubts  her  power  of  presenting  an  ambas- 
sador. She  is  si  peu  de  chose.  We  shall 
give  what  follows,  because  it  contains  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Bolingbroke  and  M. 
Scribe,  as  to  great  effects  and  little  causes. 

Bolingbroke.— -You  must  not  despise  petty 
things — they  produce  great  effects.  You  per- 
haps think,  like  all  the  world,  that  revolutions, 
political  catastrophes,  the  fall  of  empires,  pro- 
ceed from  grave,  profound,  and  important  causes. 
What  a  mistake!  States,  it  is  true,  are  sub- 
daed  or  led  by  heroes,  by  great  men ;  but  these 
great  men  are  themselves  led  by  their  passions, 
their  caprices,  their  vanities ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
all  that  in  this  world  is  most  mean  and  misera- 
ble. You  are  not  aware  that  a  dispute  about  a 
window  at  Trianon,  condemned  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  defended  by  Jjouvois,  caused  the  very  war 
which  now  inflames  Europe.    To  the  wounded 
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vanity  of  a  courtier,  the  kingdom  owes  its  dis- 
asters ;  to  some  more  trifling  cause,  it  shall,  per- 
haps, yet  owe  its  preservation;  and,  without 
going  farther,  I,  who  speak  to  you,  I,  Henry  St. 
John,  who,  to  the  age  of  26  years,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dandy,  incapable  of  serious  occupa- 
tions—do you  know  how  I  became  a  statesman, 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  minister  ? 

Abigail. — No,  really. 

Bolingbroke. — Eh  lien,  my  dear  girl ;  I  was 
made  minister  because  I  danced  the  sarabande ; 
and  I  lost  power  by  a  cold. 

Abigail. — Is  it  possible ! 

Bolingbroke  (Looking  toward*  the  queeiCe 
apartment). — I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  another 
tune — and  how,  without  allowing  myself  to  be 
depressed,  I  fight  at  my  post  in  the  ranks  of  the 
conquered. 

Abigail. — And  what  can  you  do  ? 

Bolingbroke. — Wait  and  hope. 

Abigail. — Some  great  revolution  ? 

Bolingbroke.— Not  at  all — a  chance,  a  caprice 
of  fate,  a  grain  of  sand,  to  overturn  the  car  of 
triumph. 

Abigail. — But  you  cannot  create  this  grain  of 
sand. 

Bolingbroke. — True ;  but  finding  it,  I  can  push 
it  under  the  wheel.  'Tis  not  for  talent  to  thrust 
itself  in  the  way  of  providence,  and  create  events 
— but  to  profit  by  them  as  they  come.  The 
more  trifling  in  appearance,  the  greater  their  ef- 
fect Great  effects  from  little  causes:  such  is 
my  doctrine.  I  rely  upon  it,  and  you  shall  see 
proof  of  my  being  right. 

Here  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  en- 
ters, and  between  the  politician  and  her 
grace  are  exchanged  some  sharp  sarcasms, 
which  are  interrupted  by  Bolingbroke  pre- 
senting Abigail,  and  stating  her  claims. 
So  backed,  these  are  of  course  treated 
with  scorn ;  but  Bolingbroke  has  the 
means  of  carrying  his  point.  '  Abigail  is 
a  Churchill  P  upon  hearing  which,  the 
duchess  exclaims  «  0  del  r  and  Boling- 
broke follows  up  the  effect  with  the  fol- 
lowing singular  threat : 

"  You  understand,  madam,  that  for  me,  who 
am  a  faded  author,  there  lies,  in  the  narration  of 
this  adventure,  the  means  of  establishing  myself 
once  more  with  my  readers ;  and  the  *  Examiner* 
will  be  delighted  to  amuse  the  public  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  noble  duchess,  cousin  of  the  shop 
girl." 

But  the  noble  duchess  is  not  without 
her  resources.  Her  grace  having  bought 
up  the  debts  of  Boliugbroke,  she  is  his 
sole  creditor !  '  and  if  the  pleasant  anec- 
dote, with  which  he  threatens  her,  appear 
in  the  morning  journal,  the  evening  paper 
shall  announce  that  the  witty  author,  Mr. 
St.  John,  is  at  that  moment  in  Newgate ! 
engaged  on  a  treatise  upon  the  art  of  go- 
ing in  debt.'    Here  is  tit  for  tat  with  a 


vengeance !  And  worthy  of  observation  is 
the  vulgar  coarseness  of  the  threats,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  improbabilities  they  in- 
volve. The  buying  up  of  debts  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supposition,  on  the 
other,  that  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  & 
poor  relation  would  overwhelm  an  Eng- 
lish lady  with  ridicule!  But  the  plot 
waits.  Masham,  at  this  moment  of  the 
interview,  rushes  in,  to  tell  Abigail  (aside) 
that  he  has  iust  killed  an  unknown  gentle- 
man in  a  duel,  who  had  insulted  him. 
This  event  turns  out  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Bolingbroke,  for  the  unfor- 
tunate defunct  is  his  lordship's  cousin, 
whose  fortune  and  title  now  devolve  upon 
Mr.  Henry  St.  John  (soy  speaking  correct- 
ly,  we  ought  to  have  called  his  lordship  up 
to  this  point).  This  relation  had  beha?ed 
ill  to  his  heir ;  for  ho  it  was  who  first  par- 
chased  up  Mr.  St.  John's  debts,  and  then 
assigned  thetn  to  his  enemy,  the  duchess; 
Bolingbroke  does  not,  therefore,  much  re- 
gret the  event ;  yet  still,  it  being  his  in- 
terest to  feign  sorrow,  he  craftily  bethinks 
him  of  mournfully  accusing  the  queen's 
ministers  with  having  contrived  Lord 
Richard's  assassination,  '  because  he  wis 
one  of  the  opposition,  and  a  defender  of 
the  people's  liberties.'  A  likely  imputa- 
tion !  The  duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
now  in  the  very  thick  of  a  busy  intrigue 
against  Abigail ;  and  in  order  to  indnee 
the  queen  to  withdraw  her  interest  in  her 
favour,  confers  an  obligation  upon  her 
majesty  by  procuring  from  the  duke  a 
captaincy  for  the  young  favourite,  Ma- 
sham, who  has  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  royal  mistress  by  reading  for  her, 
every  morning,  the  *  Journal  des  Modes'!! 
Bolingbroke  is  by  this  time  authorized  to 
pursue  the  murderers  of  his  cousin,  when 
he  learns  from  poor  Abigail  the  name  of 
the  real  author  of  his  death.  '  What  will 
you  do  V  asks  Abigail,  imploringly*  To 
which  Bolingbroke  gaily  replies,  'rarbleu! 
I  shall  not  do  anything.  Some  noise- 
some  newspaper  articles  and  speeches— 
until  he  (Masham)  be  out  of  the  way. 
Then  I  will  show  myself,  and  pretend  to 
pursue  him  with  fury,  such  as  becomes 
a  cousin.'  And  Abigail  rewards  the 
agreeable  cool  hypocrite,  with  the  follow- 
ing naive  expression  of  admiration  and 
gratitude:  4Ah,  you  are  so  good!  so 
amiable !  'tis  well  designed,  wonderfully 
well.  A 8  he  fled  yesterday,  he  must  al- 
ready be  far  away.'  Masham,  however, 
had  not  got  far  away.  He  is  overtaken 
on  the  road  by  an  officer,  who,  so  far  from 
being  charged  to  arrest  him,  presents  the 
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fugitive  with  a  captaincy  in  the  Gaards, 
in  a  box  bearing  the  identical  diamonds 
purchased  by  the  fair  incognita  in  Tom*, 
wood's  shop  I  and  accompanied  by  an 
anonymous  note,  in  a  lady's  hand,  com- 
manding his  instant  attendance  at  court* 
Abigail  having  heard  all  this,  becomes 
straightway  jealous :  of  whom  she  knows 
not,  and  dares  not  whisper  her  suspicions. 
But  now,  through  the  persevering  Boling- 
broke, the  perplexed  Miss  Abigail  finds 
herself  already  on  a  high  road  to  the  post 
of  favourite ;  and  the  power  of  the  duchess 
begins  to  wane.  The  moment  at  length 
arrives,  which  is  to  put  the  influence  of 
all  parties  to  the  test.  The  passports  of 
the  French  ambassador  are  ready  5  for  in 
those  days,  according  to  M.  Scribe,  pass- 

forts  were  as  necessary  in  England  as  in 
ranee.  Are  they  to  be  delivered  to  his 
excellency,  and  all  accommodation  broken 
off!  or  is  he  to  be  received  at  court,  and 
peace  proclaimed!  Who  is  to  win  the 
prize,  of  war  or  peace  1  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  or  Miss  Abigail  Tomwood  1 
These  are  the  momentous  questions. 
The  duchess  has  prepared  a  letter  for  the 
queen's  signature:  it  is  to  be  submitted 
at  a  certain  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  Bo- 
lingbroke  rushes  to  the  queen,  and  ad- 
dresses  to  her  majesty  the  most  urgent 
remonstrances.  They  fail.  But  though 
to  the  politician  the  queen  is  deaf,  to  a 
calumny  the  ear  of  the  woman  is  open. 
Bolingbroke  hints  that  the  proud  duchess 
is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Masham, 
and  that  her  object  in  urging  on  the  war, 
is  to  find  employment  for  her  husband 
abroad,  that  she  may  pursue  at  ease  her 
guilty  career  at  home*  Whereupon  the 
queen,  having  herself  a  foiblesse  for  this 
lucky  young  gentleman,  exclaims :  '  I  will 
never  believe  it.' 

Bolingbroke. — >Tis  the  truth,  however !  And 
this  young  officer,  Arthur  Masham,  could,  if  he 
pleased,  furnish  your  majesty  with  proofs  suffi- 
ciently exact. 

The  Queen  (with  emotion.) — Masham !  What 
do  you  say  ? 

Bolingbroke. — That  he  is  beloved  by  the 
duchess. 

The  Queen  (trembling.)— He !  Masham ! 

Bolingbroke  (going.)— tie !  or  somebody  else : 
what  matter ! 

The  Queen  (with  rage).— What  matter,  do 
you  say?  (Starting  from  her  seat).  If  I  am 
abused  !  If  I  am  deceived !  If,  under  pretext  of 
state  interests,  private  interests  are  advanced- 
No  !  no !  all  must  be  explained.  Remain,  my 
lord,  remain.  I  will— I,  the  queen,  must  know 
all.  (She  retire*  to  the  side  gallery,  look*  out, 
and  returns). 

Bolingbroke  (aside).— Can  it  be  ?   the  little 
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!    0  destinies  of  England  *pon  what 
do  ye  depend ! 

Queen  Anne  jealous  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  upon  account  of  little  Ma- 
sham ! !     but  let  us  proceed  1 

The  Duchess  enters,  advances  proudly.  Seeing 
Bolingbroke  she  stands  stupefied,  and  exclaims, 
4  Bolingbroke !'  and  the  latter  bow*.  The  Queen 
endeavouring  to  conceal  her  anger,  says  coldly* 
1  What  do  you  want,  milady  V 

T/te  Duchess. — Here  are  the  passports  of  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  the  letter  which  accom- 
panies them. 

The  Queen. — Very  well.  (She  throws  the  pa* 
pers  on  the  table).    I  will  read  them. 

The  Duchess  (aside).— O  Ciel !  (aloud).  Your 
majesty  had,  however,  decided  that  it  should  be 
this  very  day* 

The  Queen — Yes— but  other  considerations 
oblige  me  to  postpone — 

The  Duchess  (with  rage,  and  looking  at  Boling- 
broke.)— It  is  not  difficult  to  see  to  what  influence 
your  Majesty  yields  at  this  moment. 

The  Queen  (endeavouring  to  control  herself)* 
— What  do  you  mean?  What  influence?  I 
know  of  none — I  yield  but  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
of  justice,  and  of  the  public  good. 

Bolingbroke. — We  all  know  that ! 

The  Queen. — The  truth  may  for  a  time  be 
hid  from  me — but  once  it  is  known,  once  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  are  in  question,  I  hesitate  no 
longer ! 

And  so  the  queen  proceeds  in  this  de- 
clamatory strain,  which  is  intended  to  be 
very  satirical,  her  majesty  having  before 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  very  reasons  she 
now  urges.  But  as,  by  this  time,  the  hour 
is  come  for  the  queen  to  go  to  chapel, 
Abigail  enters  with  her  Bible  and  her  gloves, 
and  observing  the  emotion  of  her  royal 
mistress,  the  Tatter  tells  her  there  is  a  mys- 
tery which  must  be  solved.  She  must  see 
the  person  of  whom  they  had  been  speak- 
ing, in  order  to  interrogate  him.  And 
*  Here  he  comes  V  she  cries,  as  Masham 
enters,  and  Abigail  utters  the  usual  excla- 
mation of  c  0  Ciel  V 

We  are  now  led  to  the  famous  glass  of 
water  scene,  by  the  same  labyrinth  through 
which  we  have  been  treading,  of  mean  mo- 
tive and  petty  intrigue,  unredeemed  by  a 
fine  thought,  a  happy  expression,  or  a  kind- 
ly characteristic  of  human  feeling.  At 
the  queen's  salon  in  the  evening,  Masham 
is  to  meet  the  duchess.  At  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  place,  he  is  to  receive  from 
his  unknown  protectress  a  signal,  which 
shall  at  once  point  her  out;  and  con- 
vey, moreover,  that  she  cannot  that 
evening  give  him  reception.  The  sig- 
nal is  to  he  a  call  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Bolingbroke  has  determined  that  the 
French  ambassador  shall  be  invited  ;  and 
as  it  is  Lady  Marlborough's  doty  to  ad- 
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dross  letters  of  invitation,  he  ceils  upon 
her  to  write  him  a  note  for  the  Marquis  de 
Torcy.  The  duchess  is  astounded  at  his 
impudence,  but  Lord  Bolingbroke  once 
more  sinks  the  nobleman,  in  the  more  for- 
midable -character  of  editor  of  the  ( Ex- 
aminer.' He  exhibits  the  anonymous  billet 
addressed  by  a  fair  lady  to  Masham,  with 
his  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  once 
more  threatens  a  ludicrous  expos6,  in  his 
mirth-moving  journal.  The  duchess  feels 
that  appearances  are  against  her:  quite 
enough  at  any  rate,  for  a  wit  and  a  wicked 
public.  But  she  does  not  give  in  without 
a  struggle.  As  she  once  bought  up  his 
debts,  she  has  now  procured  some  letters 
of  his  wife's,  addressed  to  Lord  Evandale. 
*  For  value  received,  no  doubt' — is  the  dry 
and  delicate  retort ;  and  the  shocked  and 
frightened  lady  puts  an  end  to  the  coarse 
combat,  by  writing  the  letter  of  invitation 
for  the  ambassador.  In  the  latter' s  pre- 
sence takes  place  the  great  scene.  The 
queen  is  playing  at  backgammon  with  his 
excellency,  when  suddenly  complaining  of 
heat  and  oppression,  she  cells  for  *  a  glass 
of  water.'  The  duchess,  who  had  herself 
previously  learned  the  expected  signal 
which  was  to  discover  the  unknown  inamo- 
rata of  Masham,  utters  a  cry  of  irrepres- 
sible astonishment ;  but  on  the  instant  re- 
covering her  self-possession,  pretends  that 
she  was  jealous  of  her  right  of  serving  her 
majesty  being  thus  conferred  upon  another. 
The  queen,  with  a  sneer,  commands  her  to 
perform  the  desired  duty.  The  duchess 
obeys,;  but  is  either  so  troubled,  or  so  an- 
gry, that  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  glass 
of  water,  she  allows  it  to  fall  upon  the 
queen's  robe,  and  is  at  once  dismissed  be- 
fore the  whole  court. 

More  secret  history  remains  yet,  to  be 
revealed  for  ignorant  posterity.  The  queen 
relents.  And  why  1  She  has  heard  of  the 
scandalous  report  in  connection  with  Lord 
Evandale  $  and  as  her  own  heart  is  upon 
the  point  of  capitulation,  she  feels  a  sud- 
den sympathy,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  a 
frail  companion  with  whom  to  exchange 
some  certain  confidences.  She  resolves 
upon  the  recall  of  the  duchess.  Boling- 
broke, alarmed,  flies  once  more  to  the 
queen,  and  adroitly  turns  the  suspicion  from 
Lord  Evandale  to  young  Masham.  The 
duchess'  object,  according  to  him,  is  to 

fet  back  to  the  palace,  only  that  she  may 
e  near  Masham.  An  interview  between 
the  royal  lover  and  the  favourite  succeeds, 
and  they  are  nearly  surprised  4n  it  by  the 
sudden  entry  of  the  duchess :  so  nearly, 
that  no  place  ef  concealment  is  at  hand 


hot  the  queen's  becbroom.  The  duchess, 
peeping  through  a  window,  sees  him,  and 
the  queen  is  in  her  power.  Bat  no! 
the  devoted  Abigail  advances ;  takes  upon 
herself  the  blame  of  having  concealed  her 
lover ;  and  thus,  to  save  the  queen,  com- 
promises her  own  reputation.  The  queen, 
struck  with  gratitude,  abandons  her  designs 
against  *  le  petit  Masham,'  and  Abigail  be- 
comes the  celebrated  lady  of  that  cele- 
brated name. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  this  popular 
comedy,  we  have  not  paused  to  correct 
such  palpable  misstatements  of  the  real 
facts  of  history  as  those  of  Masham's  re- 
lationship with  Abigail,  and  the  duchess1 
horror  at  the  discovery  of  a  kinswoman  in 
the  jeweller's  daughter.  It  was  for  a  Mr. 
Hill,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham,  that  the 
duchess  obtained  the  commission  which 
gave  such  offence  at  the  time ;  while  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  complaint 
against  Mrs.  Masham  was,  that  the  latter 
had  behaved  to  her  with  ingratitude,  she 
being  a  poor  relation  whom  the  duchess 
had  placed  beside  the  queen.  Such  second- 
ary facts  merge  in  the  odiously  false  col- 
ouring given  to  the  whole  reign  and  time. 
We  are  willing  enough  to  allow  a  very 
wide  license  to  writers  of  fiction,  when 
they  take  up  incidents  of  history  not  clear- 
ly determined,  or  motives  of  character 
not  positively  ascertained.  But  M.  Scribe 
transgresses  all  ordinary  bounds,  when  he 
puts  Queen  Anne  and  the  Viscount  Bo- 
lingbroke in  such  agreeable  relations  as 
those  of  Prince  Potemkin  and  Catherine  of 
Russia.  The  character  of  Bolingbroke  is 
ridiculously  travestied.  M.  Scribe,  led 
away  by  the  previous  success  of ( Bertrand 
and  Raton,'  evidently  tried  his  hand  at  a 
second  Bertrand,  (a  character  said  to  hare 
been  drawn  from  Talleyrand),  and  on  that 
cold  and  crafty  prototype  unwisely  built 
his  view  of  the  fiery,  accomplished,  impa- 
tient, passionate  St.  John.  The  play  of 
4  Bertrand  and  Raton'  was  positively  good. 
It  contained  excellent  purpose,  approached 
through  well-sustained  action,  and  enliven- 
ed by  very  happy  language.  The  manner 
in  which  the  minister  Bertrand  holds  an 
emeute  in  leash,  until,  having  achieved 
his  object,  he  turns  contemptuously  round 
upon  his  poor  cowering  tool,  presents  a 
chef  d'auvre  of  skill.  Not  so  the  'Verre 
d'Eau.'  In  its  conception,  it  is  vulgar, 
and,  in  its  incidents,  outrageously  unnatural 
and  absurd.  It  is  a  lie  against  history,  as 
it  is  a  lie  against  morals.  The  story  of 
the  window  at  Versailles  may  be  true,  for 
it  is  told  by  the  Due  de  St.  Simon :  but  a 
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man  of  exalted  view*  could  surely  hare 
drawn  a  wiser  lesson  from  such  an  exam- 
ple of  the  caprices  of  reckless  despotism : 
a^  lesson  against  bad  monarch*,  and  the 
vile  selfishness  of  such  viziers  as  Louvois, 
not  against  all  humanity.  The  window 
beginning  the  war,  and  the  glass  of  water 
extinguishing  it— after  it  had  shed  a  blaze 
of  glory  upon  England,  and  consumed  the 
energies  of  France,  and  hung  a  cloud  over 
the  last  days  of  her  greatest  king — pre- 
sents one  of  those  antitheses  which  dazzle 
a  superficial  mind,  but  from  which  a  great 
one  would  turn  as  a  mere  littleness  of 
speech.  When  M.  Scribe  endeavours  to 
show  that  in  a  constitutional  country  like 
England,  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  a  queen 
might  produce  effects  as  disastrous  as  the 
squabble  about  the  window  at  Trianon,  he 
at  least  sacrifices  the  moral  derivable  from 
the  fact,  that  popular  opinion  in  such  a 
country  includes  within  its  control  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  humblest.  It  may 
be  answered,  that  the  first  object  of  a  dra- 
matic writer  is  to  amuse.  True,  perhaps, 
of  a  writer  of  vaudevilles.  But  when  M. 
Scribe  aspires  to  be  the  successor  of  Mo- 
liere,  he  subjects  himself  to  some  higher 
obligations.  Moliere  never  sacrificed 
truth.  He  cared  little,  it  may  be,  for  the 
regular  progress  of  a  story :  sometimes, 
as  in  '  L'Avare,'  winding  up  a  series  of  de- 
lightful scenes  by  an  improbable  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances,  as  though,  his  pur- 
Cose  being  accomplished,  it  concerned 
im  little  how  he  disposed  of  his  person- 
ages. Having  dressed  up  truth  in  the 
robes  of  satire,  he  might  love,  too,  to  place 
her  in  a  whimsical  frame,  but  it  was  one 
as  rich  and  curious  as  the  Gothic  frieses. 
Your  modern  dramatists  are  mechanics, 
not  artists  ;  cobblers,  not  creators ;  want- 
ing in  imagination,  and  destitute  of  nice 
perceptions.  How  hearty,  and  kind,  and 
natural,  and  generous  is  Molidre,  even  in 
his  occasional  extravagance  !  How  coldly 
quick,  how  smartly  pretty,  how  shallow  in 
the  fulness  of  pretension,  is  his  successor  ! 
But  the  age  has  always  much  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  its  oracles.  Moltere  lived 
in  an  age  of  great  men  and  brilliant  deeds. 
Scribe  lives  in  a  time  of  commonplace 
actions  and  commonplace  men.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  it  takes  a  good  people  to 
nourish  a  good  and  great  man,  and  Scribe 
is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Financiers  of  the 
Chaussee  d' Antin.  His  ( Verre  d'Eau'  had, 
therefore,  much  success.  Its  philosophy 
was  up  to  the  low  current  mark  ;  its  mo- 
rality was  appreciable  by  those  whose  best 
maxim  is, ( to  take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
vox.  xxxi.  11 


the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves*' 
Great  effects  from  little  causes — to  be 
sure  ?  who  could  doubt  it  1,  What  great 
effects  spring  from  the  husbanding  of  cen- 
times !  What  strokes  of  fortune  depend 
upon  a  card,  a  turn  of  the  dice,  a  fib  at  the 
Bourse !  Then  there  was  the  depreciation 
of  virtue,  talent,  character,  which  the  man 
of  money,  who  deals  in  money,  and  sways 
with  money,  is  sure  at  last  to  feel.  And  final- 
ly, there  were  cuts  at  the  English,  and  small 
clap-traps  about  the  glory  of  France,  suit- 
able to  the  time  and  season.  So  the  '  Verre 
d  Eau'  was  and  is  enormously  successful. 

Naturally  encouraged  by  this  essay  into 
the  field  of  history  and  politics,  M.  Scribe 
has  lately  presented  his  'Fils  de  Crom- 
well.' This  comedy  was  not  so  warmly  re- 
ceived. The  subject  was  not  at  all  suited 
to  Scribe.  He  makes  the  son  of  Cromwell 
a  sort  of  Timon.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  opening  passage  of  a  soliloquy 
of  Richard,  in  the  fifth  act : 

"  Yes,  I  understand  how  those  who  govern 
mankind  hold  them  in  contempt  A  few  days' 
possession  of  power  suffice  to  teach  their  value. 
They  are  worth  so  little,  and  sell  themselves  so 
dear.  As  to  Monk,  it  is  different.  He  is  mors 
frank,  or  has  more  address.  He  confessed  all  to 
me — 'a  blind  love  of  Lady  Helen  induced  him  to 
take  this  part,'  &c." 

The  real  character  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated, are  left  most  happily  undetermined 
for  every  purpose  of  the  dramatist.  Upon 
the  French  stage,  where  so  much  latitude 
is  allowed  to  language,  an  author,  anxious 
to  make  a  person  develope  his  own  charac- 
ter by  reasoning  and  the  expression  of  bis 
thoughts,  rather  than  by  external  action, 
could,  were  he  equal  to  such  a  task,  have 
done  much  with  Richard  Cromwell.  But 
M.  Scribe  is  not  the  man  for  an  analysis  of 
inward  action.  Many  have  theorized  about 
Richard  Cromwell,  no  one  has  satisfacto- 
rily solved  the  problem  of  his  conduct. 
Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  early  religions 
impressions,  acting  upon  a  naturally  ami- 
able nature.  Perhaps  the  inward  agony 
of  Cromwell,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
palpable  terrors  of  his  external  failure,  may 
have  been  revealed  to  the  son,  and  taught 
him  a  terrible  lesson.  But  this  is  not  for 
comedy :  certainly  not  for  comedy  as  un- 
derstood by  M.  Scribe.  What  shall  we 
say,  then,  of  the  love  motives  and  the  love 
tale  of  Monkl  M.  Scribe  turns  history 
into  a  sad  farce.  His  licenses  bring  art  it- 
self into  contempt.  If  any  subject  might 
thus  be  trifled  with,  fictitious  writing  would 
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cease  to  be  regarded  it  a  medium  of  truth 
•f  any  kind.    Fiction  should  assume  the 
cap  and  hells,  and  Imagination  go  out  as 
a  pantomime  clown. 
Let  us  descend  to  history  more  modern, 

S tided  by  Frederic  Soulie\  The  author  of 
e  '  Devil's  Memoirs'  (Memoires  du  Dia- 
Me) — a  book  worthy  of  its  hero  for  its 
hideous  licentiousness — is  assuredly  not 
the  best  of  historical  guides.  But  as 
one  of  the  collaborateurs  of  the  '  Journal 
des  D6bats,'  M.  Souli6's  views  of  English 
historical  people  are  worth  having,  for  the 
reason  that,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  he  who  could  so  well  paint  the 
devil,  ought  to  draw  an  Englishman  or 
Englishwoman  to  perfection. 

The  scene  of ( Gaetan,  II  Mammone'  lies 
at  Naples,  which  city  is  threatened  by  the 
French,  but  protected  by  an  English  fleet 
under  Lord  Merton.  Between  the  English 
admiral  and  the  wife  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador, Lady  Melton,  there  appears  to  be  a 
Krfect  understanding ;  and  she  it  is  who 
r  petticoat  interference  rules  king,  coun- 
cil, ambassador,  and  all.  As  at  the  close 
of  the  play,  Lord  Merton  brings  off  his 
fleet  in  expectation  of  meeting  Napoleon 
at  the  Nile,  we  may  be  allowed  perhaps, 
with  no  great  violence  of  conjecture,  to 
take  this  circumstance  in  connection  with 
'  the  place,  and  the  period,  and  the  person- 
ages, and  conclude  that  the  author  meant 
Lady  Hamilton  for  the  ambassador's  wife, 
and  Lord  Nelson  for  the  British  admiral. 
M.  Soulie*  might  possibly  say  that  he 
meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  his  sa- 
tire is  of  a  general  character,  for  to  be 
sure  he  represents  his  British  admiral  as  a 
cold-hearted  man,  who  has  abandoned  two 
children,  the  offspring  of  two  betrayed  wo- 
men, and  who  are,  in  fact,  Gaetan  and  Le- 
onora, the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece. 
It  being  very  easy  to  penetrate  the  plots  of 
such  writers  as  M.  Souli€,  through  all  the 
machinery  of  trap-doors  and  shallow  sur- 
prises, we  think  we  do  not  cheat  our  read- 
era  of  any  agreeable  astonishment,  by  tell- 
ing the  main  story  at  once.  This  Gaetan 
is  a  second  Masaniello,  and  his  sister, 
whom  he  does  not  know  to  be  such,  and 
with  whom  he  is  in  love,  a  second  Corinne. 
'  With  the  genius  of  a  Sappho,  and  the 
courage  of  a  Madame  Roland,'  she  sits  in 
moonlight  noon  a  rained  pillar,  dressed  in 
a  white  muslin  tunic,  and  improvises  for 
the  benefit  of  moon-struck  amateurs.  This 
Leonora  enjoys  great  influence  with  the 
republican  and  French  party  in  Naples, 
and  the  admiral,  who  feels  (see  (The  Cri- 
tic') some  strange  undefined  interest  about 


her,  indaces  Lady  Meteen  to  indode  the 
Amazonian  heroine  among  her  guests  at  i 
fete  she  is  about  to  give.  While  cm- 
versing  with  Lady  Melton,  the  admiral  calk 
his  English  servant  Job,  to  take  the  letter 
of  invitation  to  Leonora.  On  seeing  her 
ladyship,  Job  becomes  so  troubled,  that 
the  letter  falls  from  his  hand,  for  be  recog- 
nizes in  Lady  Melton,  his  old  fellow-ser- 
vant, Betty  Stacke.  Thus,  here  again  is 
an  instance  of  the  world  being  governes* 
by  mean  causes;  for  the  quondam  Betty  tr 
is  who  rules  the  ambassador,,  directs  the 
affairs  of  Naples,  manages  the  republican 
party,  and,  through  Lord  Merton,  cot* 
mands  the  British  fleet,  Is  Betty  worthy 
of  her  greatness  1  You  shall  see.  Betty, 
upon  seeing  Job,  whispers  the  Marqoii 
Ruflb,  who,  in  turn,  whispers  a  bravo!  Bat 
we  had  better  let  this  choice  moreeaa  speak 
for  itself. 

Lord  Merton. — Carry  this  letter  toitsaddrm 

Job  (muttering). — Ah  !  mon  Dieu— mon  Dies 
— mon  Dieu !  rtis  she — 'tis  she— 'tis  she — 'us 
really  herself— 'tis  Betty. 

Lady  Melton.— Grand  Dieu !  this  man,  Job— 

Lord  Af  erfon.— What  are  you  staring  at, fool? 

Job  (letting  the  letter  fall).— Milady— 

Lord  Merton.— Take  up  the  letter  and  bring* 
to  its  address. 

Lady  Melton. — Ruffo— (she  whispers  him). 

Job  (going  away). — Yes,  milord— yes,  milsdy 
—I  dream— 'tis  not  possible!  Betty  become 
milady— perhaps  'tis  the  climate  of  Naples. 

Ruffo  (whispers  Stephen,  while  Job  knocks  at 
Leonora's  door). — See'st  thou  this  mao  ?  At 
any  price,  and  before  evening  he  mast  be  got  rid 
of.    Such  is  the  order  of  milady. 

Stephen. — Bah  !  I  must — (laying  his  hand 
upon  a  dagger). 

Ruffo — Yes. 

Lady  Melton. — Eh  bien,  milord,  do  yon  not 

fo  to  the  council  to  announce  how  England  teati 
er  fleet  to  the  defence  of  Naples  ? 

Lord  Merton. — Yes — yes,  milady,  I  go. 

Lady  Melton. — And  I  ask  leave  to  accompany 
you,  milord,  as  the  health  of  Lord  Melton  does 
not  permit  of  his  attendance.  The  Neapolitan! 
must  hear  how  the  English  are  animated  with 
the  same  spirit  in  defence  of  their  cause. 

Ruffo.— You  hear  that,  brave  Neapolitans? 

The  people. — Yes,  yes. 

Lord  Merton.— Come,  milady,  come. 

Lady  Mellon. — Forget  not,  Ruffo ! 

Now  the  bravo  Stephen  turns  out  to  be 
a  man  of  some  sense  and  reflection  in  die 
way  of  his  calling.  For,  left  alone  with 
Job,  he  is  puzzled  to  understand  what  can 
be  the  object  of  a  great  lady  in  ordering 
the  assassination  of  such  an  idiot  as  he 
takes  Job  to  be.  So  he  accosts  him.  Abo 
then  come  these  happy  strokes  of  ac- 
tional character : 

Stephen.— I  salute  you,  signer. 
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Job. — I  am  vary  happy  *>  meet  yen,  who  haw 
the  look  of  an  honest  man. 

Stephen. — Yoa  do  me  too  much  honour.  Do 
you  like  macaroni  ? 

Job.— No!  I  prefer  bifteek. 

Stephen. — Might  not  a  glass  of  lemonade 
tempt  yoa  ! 

Job.— I  like  porter  better. 

Stephen. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you. 

The  conversation  proceeds : 

Stephen. — And  so  you  know  Lady  Melton  ? 

Job.— Do  I  know  her !  May  be  not !  When 
I  was  groom  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  she 
not  lady's  maid  to  the  duchess  ? 

Stephen. — Lady  Melton ! 

Job. — That  is~  to  say  Betty  Stacke — and  the 
duchess  turned  her  off  because  the  duke— (whis- 
pers)— and  then  she  was  put  on  board  a  snip  of 
war,  one  fine  night,  which  left  for — you  know. 

Stephen  (aside).— Kill  this  fellow  indeed !  not 
such  a  fool !  Oh  no,  I  would  rather  preserve 
him  in  sugar  like  a  confiture ! 

How  the  ship  took  a  different  course, 
and  carried  Betty  Stacke  to  the  height  of 
dignity  and  power,  has  been  already  inti- 
mated. We  may  simply  remark  that  the 
whole  idea  of  this  Englishwoman,  with  her 
glib  messages  of  assassination,  is  highly 
worthy  of  the  author  of  the  '  Memoires  du 
Diable.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  take  our  read- 
era  through  the  whole  bewildering  plot 
of  this  egregious  rubbish.  It  abounds,  of 
course,  with  fighting,  shooting,  and  mur- 
dering, and  is  sprinkled  with  such  an  abun- 
dance of  ab's !  eh' s !  oh's !  saluting  each 
surprise,f!that  had  the  printer  thrown  them 
in  at  random  they  could  have  hardly  fal- 
len, even  haphazard,  upon  an  inappropriate 
place.  As  for  character,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  the 
least  necessary  connection  between  the 
conduct  of  the  personages,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  piece.  Anybody  might  have 
filled  the  place  of  Lord  Merton.  He  is  an 
English  admiral,  without  one  marked  fea- 
ture or  characteristic :  a  singular  evidence 
of  the  author's  dullness  in  the  appreciation 
of  force  of  soul,  or  determination,  or  hu- 
mour, or  whim  of  manner.  Lady  Melton's 
orders  for  murder  lead  to  nothing,  not  even 
to  a  aelf-ezposure ;  and  Job,  unon  whose 
appearance  so  much  threatens  flf  turn,  does 
no  more  than  show  a  very  red  nose,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  English,  and  run  about 
in  a  sort  of  national  quest  after  bifteek  and 
porter*  As  Job  introduces  an  English 
couplet,  however,  we  may  preserve  the 
rarity: 

Yea,  my  cry  is  angue  (fig)  for  fame, 
Better  is  woman,  wine,  ana  game, 


Gaming  aad  drinking  and  loving, 
Is  the  best  manner  of  moving. 

[dfter  the  couplet  he  dances. 

As  a  key  to  M.  SouliS's  '  History9  we 
offer  the  following  short  scene :  the  5th  of 
the  5th  Act. 

Jty/fa.— Milord !  Here  is  an  order  of  your 
ambassador. 

Lord  Merton  (reading).—*  Milord,  immediate- 
ly upon  receipt  of  this,  you  will  quit  Naples  for 
Malta,  where  you  shall  find  the  despatches  which 
will  inform  you  the  destination  of  your  fleet.' 

Lady  Melton.— Without  delay! 

Lord  Meribn.— Ah,  milady,  'tis  you  once  more. 

Lady  Melton.— Yon  deceive  yourself;  milord. 
Tis  not  I  who  have  caused  General  Bonaparte 
to  land  in  Egypt. 

Lord  Merton. — Bonaparte  ?  And  am  I  des- 
tined to  combat  him  ?  Ah,  fortune  be  thanked, 
'tis  an  honour  of  which  I  will  show  myself  wor- 
thy. Tell  Lord  Melton  this  order  shall  be  exe- 
cuted instantly. 

As  for  Lord  Merton's  children,  the  he- 
roine, Leonora,  is  condemned  to  death  as 
a  rebel,  but  is  rescued  by  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish sailors,  who  bear  her  off  to  an  English 
ship.  Her  brother  Gaetan,  about  to  follow, 
suddenly  changes  his  mind  and  stays  at 
home. 

When  we  saw  announced  *  Halifax,'  by 
Alexander  Dumas,  here,  we  said,  is  Dumas 
smitten  too,  with  the  new  Scribe  fashion, 
and  about  to  deal  with  Lord  Halifax,  as 
his  master  has  dealt  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  We  were  mistaken.  This  Halifax 
turned  out  to  be  a  low,  fighting,  brawling 
ruffian,  who  kills  or  wounds  a  man  per 
diem.  It  was  at  the  Theatre  des  Varices, 
where  vaudevilles  alone  are  performed, 
that  during  the  month  of  December  last 
this  comedy  of  Dumas'  was  presented, 
*  melee  de  chant,'  to  bring  it  within  the 
proper  designation.  The  appearance  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  romantic  school,  in  the  humble  walk 
of  vaudeville,  excited  some  curiosity 
among  the  literary  public  of  Paris.  Was 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  re- 
laxation and  bonhommie  of  a  great  man, 
attired  in  nightgown  and  pantouflest  or 
the  vanity  of  a  versatile  genius,  determin- 
ed to  conquer  in  every  walk  of  literature, 
without  leaving  a  nook  untrodden  1  Ana 
the  question  took  divers  crowds  to  see  it 
solved.  Now  heartily  do  we  wish  that 
Dumas  had  not  intruded  his  foot  within 
this  smiling  garden  of  the  vaudeville.  He 
who  opened  a  melodrama  with  heaven,  and 
the  angels,  and  the  virgin,  and  an  ascend- 
ing soul  (let  the  doubters  of  so  monstrous 
a  tale  refer  to  Don  Juan  de  Marana),  had 
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no  business  with  that  genuine,  sparkling, 
essentially  French  thing,  the  Vaudeville. 

As  no  capital  in  Europe  contains  any 
class  resembling  the  grudtey  so  is  ibe 
vaudeville  exclusively  Parisian.  How  the 
dialogue,  studded  with  song,  runs  on  like 
a  merry  stream,  broken  every  moment  by 
apparent  obstacles,  which  only  serve  to 
make  it  musical !  The  classic  drama  may 
pale  before  the  romantic,  and  the  roman- 
tic, after  assuming  a  thousand  extravagant 
shapes,  may  go  down  in  brimstone  and 
red  and  blue  fights;  but  the  vaudeville 
will  mount  up,  light  as  a  champagne  bub- 
ble, coloured  with  the  gay  rays  of  wit  and 
animal  spirits,  and  immortal  as  France,  its 
own  sunny  land.  Oh !  Scribe,  why  didst 
thou  abandon  so  happy  a  realm,  where 
thou  wert  supreme,  to  take  to  history  and 
politics,  and  the  legitimate  five-act  come- 
dy forsooth,  where  thou  art  last  among 
the  great?  Better  dost  thou  think  it,  to 
serve  at  the  feet  of  Moliere's  statue,  than 
to  reign  in  a  paradise  of  repartee  and 
chansonette  ?  See  how  Dumas  steals  in 
and  occupies  the  vacant  ground !  And 
how  does  he  signalize  his  seizure  of  your 
charming  little  Marquesas?  Why,  by  a 
fatal  duel.  Blood  upon  the  boards  of  the 
Vartetes ! !  Oh !  come  back,  Scribe,  and 
wash  out  the  foul  stains  with  a  flood  of 
-  repartee ! 

Dumas  transferred  his  vaudeville  to 
England,  laying  the  scene  at  the  period  of 
Charles  II.  It  opens  with  a  tavern.  The 
host  is  preparing  to  receive  his  guests. 
"  Make  haste !  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
our  guests  will  be  here.  Prepare  the  ta- 
bles, so  that  everything  be  found  in  its 
proper  place.     Here  Thomas  Dickson,  a 

Sot  of  ale  and  the  'Holland  Gazette.' 
[ere  John  Burleigh  and  Charles  Smith,  a 
bottle  of  porter  and  a  pack  of  cards. 
There  for  Seigneur  Halifax,  a  bottle  of 
claret  and  dice."  The  host  is  interrupted 
by  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady, 
who  waits  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson.  Shesis  unaccompa- 
nied, and  is  to  leave  in  two  hours.  Lord 
Dudley  next  enters,  in  pursuit  of  the  fair, 
and  bribes  the  innkeeper  to  be  allowed  an 
already  occupied  chamber,  adjoining  that 
now  held  by  the  young  lady.  Dudley,  in 
the  mean  time,  seats  himself  at  a  table, 
when  Halifax  arrives,  and,  casting  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  habitue*  of  the 
tavern,  walks  up,  in  the  custom  which 
will  at  once  be  recognized  as  thoroughly 
English,  straight  to  Lord  Dudley,  whom 
he  nas  never  seen  before,  and  proposes  to 
play  at  dice  with  him,  as  the  only  gentle- 


man in  company.    Dudley  accepts  the  of- 
fer.     They   play,   and    Halifax    cheats. 
Lord  Dudley  accuses  him  of  foul  play,  and 
Halifax  replies  by  throwing  the  dice  ia 
his  lordship's  face,  which  outrage  he  fol- 
lows up  by  a  challenge  to  fight  with  pis- 
tols, in  the  very  room  where  they  are,  and 
before    the   company    assembled.    They 
accordingly  take  their  stand  at  the  cor? 
ners  of  the  stage  most  remote,  and  ad- 
vance in  the  present  continental  fashion. 
Lord  Dudley's  pistol  misses  tire,  and  then 
Halifax,  who  might  have    advanced  and 
shot  the  nobleman,  coolly  invites  hit  Lord- 
ship to  a  parley.     "  Monsieur,''  he  begins, 
"  my  opinion  is  that  the  ball  in  this  pistol 
is  worth  £200,  and  even  at  that  price  i> 
not  dear."     Lord  Dudley  takes  the  hint, 
and  at  the  proffered  sum  purchases  his 
life,  no  doubt  believing  he  had  struck  a 
good  bargain.    And    here  all  difference 
might  have  ended,  but  for  the  young  lady 
still  waiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
into  whose  room  Lord  Dudley   now  in- 
trudes himself.    Her  screams  bring  Hali- 
fax to  her   aid ;   Halifax,  without  more 
scruple,  draws  upon  his  lordship ;  and  the 
curtain  falls  to  conceal  the  shedding  of 
blood.     So  ends  the  first  act,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  prologue  ;  a  convenient  name, 
by  which   the    unities   seem  to  be  pre- 
served, when  any  interval  of  time  is  sop- 
posed  to  elapse  between  the  first  act  and 
the  rest  of  the  performance.    In  the  next 
act  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain  Sir 
John  Dunbar,  who  is  seeking  to  seduce  a 
simple  young  girl  named  Jenny.    She  is 
repulsing  his   advances,  at   the  moment 
when  a  letter  is  put  into  his  hands,  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Lord  Dudley  when  dying. 
In  this  highly  characteristic  letter,  accom- 
panied with  Sir  John' 8  comments  and  re- 
flexions, we  have  Halifax's  true  position 
and  character,  as  well  as  an  explanation 
of  what  the  reader  will  discover  to  be  a 
somewhat  strange  mission. 

"  « My  dear  Dunbar,— In  a  duel  without  sec- 
onds, I  nave  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  fellow 
named  Halifax,  who  ran  me  through  the  body 
with  a  sword,  which  he  was  not  entitled  w 
wear :  as  this  man  is  in  vour  service,  I  address 
myself  to  yon*,  my  best  of  friends,  and  call  opoo 
you  to  obtain  vengeance  from  his  Majesty.  And 
now  I  die  more  tranquilly,  in  the  hope  that  this 
fellow  will  receive  the  punishment  hements. 
I  beg  yeu,  then,  to  have  him  hanged  as  soon  ss 
you  lay  your  hands  upon  him.  Such  is  die  taj 
request  of  your  friend,  Dudley.'  Dudley  kuleo 
in  a  duel!  and  by  Halifax!  The  rogue,  then, 
pretends  to  play  the  gentleman,  and  is  spending 
in  taverns  the  money  which  I  gave  him  to  em- 
ploy in  the  discovery  of  my  lost  daughter !' 
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It  will  appear  rather  strange,  to  any  one 
expecting  illustrations  of  human  nature  ill 
the  drama,  that  a  father  should  employ  an 
atrocious  blackguard  for  the  performance 
of  so  delicate  a  mission  as  that  of  seeking 
for  a  lost  child ;  hut  as  Sir  John  detests 
his  nephew,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  nephew  is  virtuous,  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  strange  that  be  should  repose  his  confi- 
dence in  Halifax.  Well — this  old  repro- 
bate, Sir  John,  finding  that  he  has  Halifax 
in  bis  power,  confides  to  him  the  nature  of 
his  passion  for  the  poor  girl  Jenny ;  and 
proposes,  under  fear  of  the  gallows,  that 
he  shall  marry  her,  in  trust  for  his  master. 
Halifax,  villain  as  he  is,  recoils  from  the 
proposition.  Sir  John  allows  ten  minutes' 
time  for  consideration.  The  time  is  em- 
ployed by  Halifax  in  inquiry  concerning 
Jenny,  whose  affections,  he  rejoices  to 
learn,  are  already  devoted  to  some  un- 
known. Halifax  consents,  therefore,  to 
ask  Jenny  in  marriage,  calculating  upon 
her  refusal ;  but  Jenny,  to  his  horror,  and 
the  intended  amusement  of  the  spectator, 
accepts  his  proposal  with  unbounded  de- 
light; and  their  immediate  marriage  is 
commanded  by  the  impatient  Sir  John.  A 
scene  soon  afterwards  takes  place,  which 
bids  defiance  even  to  the  French  probabili- 
ties. Halifax  reproaches  Jenny  for  her 
abandonment  of  the  unknown,  whom  she 
had  loved,  for  him.  Jenny  replies,  that 
the  unknown  was  Halifax  himself;  and  she 
proceeds  to  call  to  mind  that  Halifax, 
during  their  childhood,  had  been  her  play- 
fellow in  the  same  village  where  they  were 
both  born,  and  which  Halifax  left  six  years 
ago.  Yet  after  six  years  had  he  been  ut- 
terly unable  to  recognize  that  faithful 
Jenny,  who  had  never  forgotten  him ;  and  j 
who,  at  first  sight,  hailed  him  for  her  old 
friend.  However,  Halifax  makes  up  for 
lost  time,  and,  on  the  instant,  talks  like  a 
fond  and  innocent  swain.  Jenny  reminds 
him,  that  at  his  departure  she  accompanied 
him  two  leagues :  "  we  quitted  each  other ; 
I  wept  abundantly ;  and  you,  too,  wept  a 
little  also." 

Halifax. — And  then  I  clambered  up  the  moun- 
tain, waving  to  thee  my  handkerchief!  Thou 
didst  follow  me  from  the  valley.  Arrived  at  the 
summit,  at  the  spot  where  a  sudden  turning  of 
the  pathwav  was  about  to  hide  thee  from  my 
view,  I  looked  back,  for  the  last  time ;  and  ap- 
proaching the  extremity  of  the  rock,  I  saw  thee 
upon  thy  knees  beneath,  sending  me  a  last  adieu 
—a  last  kiss.  Then  I  plucked  a  marguerite 
(daisy),  and  cast  it  to  thee. 

Very  pretty  this  from  a  cheating,  drink- 
ing, killing!  abandoned  scamp ;  and  after 


so  extraordinary  a  lapse  of  memory  1  But 
he  now  finds  he  loves  that  Jenny  passion- 
ately, whom  he  had  completely  forgotten : 
in  fact,  he  had  always  passionately  loved 
her :  and,  in  proof,  he  resolves  not  to  mar- 
ry her,  but  to  prefer  being  hanged.  He- 
roic as  may  be  this  determination,  how- 
ever, sorry  we  are  to  confess  that  he  does 
not  support  it  heroically.  Instead  of  bold- 
ly announcing  it  to  Sir  John,  he  merely 
tries  to  shuffle  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
his  master  has  placed  him :  creating  de- 
lays, and  trusting  to  some  lucky  turn  of 
fortune.  Sir  John  orders  the  immediate 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage.  "Ohl" 
says  Halifax,  "  there  must  first  be  a  publi- 
cation of  the  bans." 

Sir  John* — I  have  bought  a  dispensation. 

Halifax. — Oh  !  much  obliged— thank  you, 
Monseigneur,  but  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  Jenny 
is  a  Catholic. 

Sir  John. — Ah !  thou  art  a  Protestant  ? 

Halifax.— Mon  Dieu  !  yes.  I  am  somewhat 
Protestant 

Sir  John. — I  always  suspected  as  much.  I 
always  thought  you  were  a  Roundhead. 

Halifax. — And  I  cannot  abjure. 

Sir  John.— Oh !  thou  art  too  honest  for  that ; 
so  I  found  a  way  of  settling  the  difficulty.  While 
at  breakfast  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
I  hinted  to  him  his  majesty's  desire  to  see  mixed 
marriages  encouraged  amongst  his  subjects,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  bring  about  a  blending  of  parties. 
His  lordship  understood  me,  and  I  hold  his  aw 
thority  signed  with  his  hand  and  sealed  with  his 
sealQ!) 

More  tricks  and  doublings  follow  upon 
the  part  of  Halifax,  but  Sir  John  literally 
and  metaphorically  holds  the  noose  about 
his  neck;  The  marriage  is  inevitable,  as 
well  as  the  dishonour ;  when,  lo !  Sir  John 
discovers  Jenny  to  be  his  own  daughter. 
It  was  Jenny,  too,  whom  Lord  Dudley  as- 
sailed ;  and  it  was  in  Jenny's  cause  that 
Halifax's  sword  was  dyed  with  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman's  blood.  Thus  everything 
happily  ends  ;  the  archbishop  very  likely, 
provided  with  his  English  majesty's  dispen- 
sation for  aU  the  worthy  gentleman's 
crimes,  officiating  at  Mr.  Halifax's  nuptials. 
And  this  is  a  vaudeville,  or,  by  the  book, 
a  comedy,  mixed  with  couplets  ;  and  this 
is  the  lugubrious  mirtb,  not  to  speak  of  the 
morality,  of  the  romantic  school.  Oh! 
Alexander  Dumas. 

The  play  entitled, ( La  Main  Droite  et  la 
Main  Gauche,'  although  presented  for  the 
first  time  within  this  present  year,  is,  in 
fact,  an  alteration  of  n  comedy  whose  ap- 
pearance was  interdicted  by  the  French 
authorities  about  two  years  ago.  The  co- 
medy so  condemned  by  the  dramatic  cen- 
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•or,  bora  the  quaint  title,  i  Ultait  an*  foie 
mi  Roi  et  une  Heine'  (There  was  oboe  upon 
a  time  a  King  and  a  Queen),  and  was  sup- 
posed to  convey  a  more  marked  aUumon 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  her  illustri 
ens  consort,  than  was  consistent  with  pro 
prtety.  An  attempt  was  made  to  beget  an 
interest  in  the  author  and  his  play,  on  this 
account,  by  an  abundant  use  of  the  puff 
oblique.  It  was  circulated  in  whispers, 
that  Lord  Granville  having  been  consulted 
thereon,  his  excellency  declined  to  inter- 
fere :  that,  in  a  proper  English  spirit,  he 
threw  back  upon  the  authorities  the  care 
of  their  own  public  character,  and  that  of 
their  countrymen :  upon  their  own  heads 
should  rest  the  responsibility  of  an  no* 
worthy  attack  upon  a  young  married  lady, 
exposed  to  observation  and  the  shafts  of 
dull  malice,  by  her  position  as  head  of  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  In  justice 
to  Monsieur  Gozlan,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  he  denied,  in  the  public  papers,  the 
imputation  of  having  sought  to  prop  up  his 
literary  repute,  by  any  speculation  upon 
the  prejudices  excited  at  the  same  time 
through  political  differences.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  intentions,  certain 
it  is,  that  repeated  alterations  and  amend- 
ments failed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  censor,  to 
remove  a  vice  too  thoroughly  planted  in 
the  whole  of  the  production.  M.  Gozlan 
was  not  only  obliged  to  remodel  his  play, 
but  to  change  the  scene  of  action  from 
England  to  Sweden.  And  notwithstand- 
ing a  corresponding  alteration  of  names  in 
the  dramatis  person©,  we  find  retained 
such  English  designations  as  Major  Palmer 

iand  he  is  the  chief  character),  as  well  as 
)rake  and  Donald ;  while  in  one  part  a 
gallant  homage  is  paid  to  the  charms  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Were 
it  not,  however,  that  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den's prime  minister,  like  the  Lord  Boling- 
broke  of  Scribe,  owes  his  position  to  his 
dancing,  as  well  as  to  other  accomplish- 
ments deemed  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  la- 
dies, there  could  hardly  be, found  a  trace 
of  personal  allusion  recognisable  in  this 
play,  whose  effect  waa  supposed  to  have 
depended  altogether  upon  portraitures,  if 
not  caricatures,  of  English  political  person- 
ages. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden,  before  her*  union 
with  Prince  Hermann,  had  been  married 
by  the  mam  gauche,  that  is  to  say  clandes- 
tinely, to  Major  Palmer,  who  was  some 
time  afterwards  conveyed  away  to  the  East 
Indies.  Prince  Hermann  too  had  contract- 
ed left-handed  matrimony  with  a  German 
lady,  Rodolphine.    The  one  has  a  son  and 


the  other  a  daughter,  amd  as  the  Major  re- 
turns, and  Rodolphine  takes  up  her  abode 
in  the  neighbourhood  ef  the  palace,  and  as 
the  sen  and  daughter  are  unaware  ef  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  the  terras  of 
which  we  do  not  undertake  to  settle  ae* 
cording  to  the  canons,  there  isanembrog- 
Ho  enough  to  occupy  the  utmost  curiosity 
of  the  most  eager  unraveller  of  dramatic 
puzzles.  Perhaps,  however,  aa  the  story 
occurred  since  the  very  late  period  of 
Charles  X.,  the  truth  thereof  is  easily  as* 
certainable.  The  young  gentleman,  Mas- 
ter Prince  Hermann,  had  saved  Miss  Prin- 
cess Palmer's  life,  a  foundation  for  lovs 
and  gratitude  familiar  to  most  readers  of 
romance  \  and  she,  in  return,  when  her 
lover  gets  into  a  scrape  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  commits  perjury  to 
save  him,  deliberately  lisping- one  of  thoss 
dainty  sentimentalisms  which  anywhere 
but  on  the  French  stage  would  be  deemed 
indecent,  immoral,  and  blaspbemoaa 
'  You  risked  your  life,  Monsieur  Wilfrid, 
to  save  mine,  and  I  for  you  have  lost  my 
soul.'  If  this  was  in  the  English  version, 
the  author  may  have  meant  it  as  a  satire 
on  a  certain  Jenny  Dews,  who,  in  the 
Scotch  sense  of  religion,  is  understood  to 
have  objected  to  imperil  her  soul,  even  to 
save  a  sister.  The  lady,  however,  instead 
of,  like  Juan  in  the  pantomime,  going  to 
a  certain  ugly  place  before  her  time,  finds 
a  father,  of  whom,  according  to  the  de- 
scription drawn  by  himself,  she  has  no 
great  reason  to  be  proud;  for  he  carries 
about  him  the  portraits  of  three  ladies 
whom  he  has  betrayed — a  book  for  lean* 
ing  how  to  play  tricks  at  hazard,  that  is, 
to  cheat — and  to  crown  all,  is  an  inveter- 
ate drunkard.  This  amiable  and  veteran 
roue  is  suddenly  converted  from  his  evil 
ways  by  the  discovery  of  his  daughter. 
He  resolves  to  absolve  the  queen  from  his 
claims  by  the  left  hand,  tearing  with  the 
other  an  act  of  abdication  which,  in  her 
fright  at  his  return,  she  had  signed ;  while 
Rodolphine,  contented  with  having  throogh 
her  exertions  saved  her  son  from  the  gal- 
lows, and  witnessed  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Palmer,  agrees  to  leave  Prince  Her- 
mann equally  undisturbed.  And  so,  to 
conclude,  after  the  old  fashion,  ( If  tfsydo 
not  all  live  happy,  may  we!' 

We  have  given  the  story  of  this  drams, 
lest,  by  avoiding  to  do  so,  we  might  he 
suspected  of  shrinking  from  the  revelation 
of  a  still  lurking  mystery.  If  the  author  did, 
as  was  once  surmised,  stitch  a  little  news- 

per  gossip  upon  some  trifle  of  scandal 
1,  Heaven  knows  how  or  where,  bo 
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has  certainly  untwisted  it  from  his 
The  play  as  it  stands  it  as  tiresome  a  pro- 
duction at  it  waa  ever  oar  misfortune  to 
have  waded  through.  Had  it  even  con- 
tained, in  itt  original  shape,  any  personal 
allusions,  they  mast  have  been  very  eoarte 
and  dainty,  for  the  aathor  it  utterly  de- 
void of  inventive  power,  and  quite  incapa- 
ble, we  imagine,  of  embellithing  a  story, 
or  giving  it  any  other  form  than  that  in 
which  he  found  it.  The  moat  striking  ef- 
fort at  stage  effect  attempted,  is  by  means 
of  a  ding-dong  bell,  which  the  hero,  Mat- 
ter Prince  Palmer,  heart,  at  a  man  it  about 
to  tuffer  innocently  for  the  outrage  by 
himself  committed  upon  the  person  of 
Prince  Hermann*  and  interprets  itt  sound 
into  an  address  of  reproach  to  himself,  at 
if  the  bell  would  say, ( Coward,  go  hang ! ' 
But  even  this  is  not  original,  being  stolen 
from  a  book  which  may  probably  exempli- 
fy the  nature  and  extent  of  the  author's 
English  reading,  the  story  of  Whittington 
and  hit  Gat.  In  the  language  of  the  dra- 
ma, there  it  at  timet  a  certain  languishing 
pettiness,  as  if '  writ  on  satin  5 '  but,  take 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  extremely  feeble.  We j 
can  afford  to  be  well  pleased  that  the  lion's 
skin  has  been  doted,  and  that  the  long- 
eared  animal,  who  swelled  in  it  to  pomp- 
ously, with  the  eyes  of  ministers  and  am-  j 
battadors  fixed  upon  him,  has  been  allow- 
ed to  bray  to  his  heart's  content.  1 

Among  the  writers  of  what  we  call  poli- ! 
tical  comedy,  appears  Madame  Aneelot, 
and  the  alone  to  advantage.  '  Let  Deux 
Imp6ratricet,  ou  une  petite  Guerre'  (The 
Two  Empresses;  or,  a  Little  War),  it  an 
adoption  of  M.  Scribe's  principle  of  great 
effects  and  little  causes,  and  may  be  join- 
ed to  our  English*  list  by  a  long  story 
therein  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  one  Ed- 
gar Walton,  who  loved  her,  and  whoae 
audacity  the  pardoned.  The  two  em- 
presses are  Catherine  of  Russia  and  Maria 
Theresa :  the  '  little  war9  it  about  a  young 
Hungarian,  painted  in  more  romantic  col- 
ours than  little  Matham ;  while  the  great 
effect  flowing  altogether  from  thit  love 
battle,  it  no  less  than  a  treaty  by  which 
the  troopa  of  Catherine  are  prevented  from 
marching  to  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
and  the  subjugation  of  Poland. 

Madame  Aneelot  enters  the  lists  with 
Monsieur  Scribe.  Her  play  is  not  so  much 
an  imitation  as  a  piece  of  rivalry.  The 
leading  characters  resemble  those  in  the 
1  Verre  d'Eeu,'  but  the  resemblance  is 
more  elevated  in  expression 5  and  it  was 
probably  Madame  Aneelot's  ambition  to 
tuggeet  to  her  matter  a  lesson  in  hit  own 


art.  What  in  his  hands  it  often  hard  out- 
line, ia  often  by  her  filled  up  with  warm 
and  genuine  feeling.  In  place  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  hit  poor  pretention  to  know- 
ledge of  nature,  expressed  in  little  frosted- 
sugar  aphorisms,  we  have  the  eopioua 
jeux  d'esprit  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  For 
Abigail  Tomwood,  we  have  Amelie  do 
Roaay,  a  oharming  young  French  lady,  ia 
attendance  upon  Maria  Theresa  \  while 
between  Matham  and  the  Hungarian  we 
have  indicated  sufficient  comparison.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Vissgrade,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary,  where  arrangementa  are 
made  for  an  interview  between  the  two 
empresses,  at  which  are  to  be  present  the 
ambassadors  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Louis  XV.  At  this  period,  France,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  are  -disposed  to  force 
peace  upon  Catherine,  whose  ambitious 
prospects  they  are  anxious  to  check  ;  and 
Catherine,  who  is  well  described  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  Parisienne  and  the  Tartar, 
half-coquette,  half-savage,  has  resolved 
upon  adopting  weapons  of  diplomacy  very 
different  from  those  commonly  in  use. 
Calculating  upon  the  staid  severity  of  her 
rival's  deportment,  she  concludes,  that  if 
she  can  only  get  possession  of  a  little 
scandal  or  a  little  weakness,  Maria  Theresa 
would,  from  dread  of  exposure,  be  placed 
at  her  mercy.  The  occasion  offers  itself 
quite  apropos.  A  young  Hungarian,  the 
Count  Wladimir,  is  smitten  with  a  despe- 
rate love  of  the  empress,  whose  footsteps 
he  follows.  At  the  opening  of  the  comedy 
he  hat  puthed  hit  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
force  bis  way  to  her  carriage.  In  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  tuch  an  occurrence  he  it 
allowed  to  escape,  but  orders  are  after- 
wards given  for  his  arrest.  The  empress 
is  alone,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Catherine, 
when  the  undaunted  Wladimir  pushes  aside 
a  secret  door  and  enters.  He  pleads  his 
disinterested  love  so  touchingly,  that  the 
empress  is  moved  to  forgiveness.  It  is  in 
this  scene  that  the  story  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Edgar  Walton  is  told:  Maria 
Theresa  citing  English  Bess  as  a  worthy 
model  of  imitation  for  an  empress  of  Austria, 
and  the  Hungarian  acting  the  English  lov- 
er. At  both  are  blending  together  so 
agreeably  history  and  the  tender  passion, 
Catherine  is  announced.  What  is  Wladi- 
mir to  dot  Why,  as  queens  must  have 
secretaries,  he  coolly  seats  himself  at  a 
writing-desk,  just  at  the  moment  Cathe- 
rine makes  her  appearance  5  and  a  charm- 
ing scene  of  female  diplomacy  follows. 
First,  there  is  elaborate  compliment ;  and 
then,  in  a  beautifully  shaded  gradation,  co* 
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remony  softens  into  cordiality.  *  Let  us 
forget  we  are  queens,'  says  the  artful  Ca- 
therine, 'and  chat  like  women.'  'Like 
sisters/  rejoins  Maria  Theresa ;  and  she 
continues,  rather  sententiously,  *  Attacked 
from  my  childhood  by  numerous  enemies, 
I  had  no  resource  left  but  the  fidelity  of 
my  faithful  Hungarians.'  Catherine  utters 
an  impatient  '  Oh !'  adding,  in  the  most 
insinuating  tone,  '  She  knows  the  life  of 
the  empress,  the  actions  of  the  queen — 
what  she  now  wants  to  learn  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  woman.'  Maria  Theresa 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend.  Still 
does  she  disclaim  about  disastrous  wars, 
and  duty,  and  founding  of  churches  and 
colleges,  right  nobly  ;  and  again  Catherine 
interrupts  her  with  a  question  now  more 
explicit.  What  she  wants  to  hear  about 
are  her  royal  sister's  pleasures  :  of  what 
nature  are  her  affections,  intimes  du  cceur. 
Still  no  answer :  still  the  declamation  goes 
on :  until  at  last  Catherine  becomes  net- 
tled at  the  suspicion  that  her  rival  is  in- 
dulging in  a  display  of  superior  virtue,  ex- 
pressly for  her  mortification.  Neverthe- 
less she  returns  to  the  charge,  shaping  her 
questions  so  as  to  meet  every  cause  of  love 
for  a  queen,  and  including  among  her  ex- 
amples one  so  like  that  of  Wladimir,  that 
he  starts  from  his  chair,  and  Maria  Theresa 
utters  an  exclamation.  Catherine,  upon 
this,  divines  a  secret,  which  she  proceeds 
to  hunt  with  the  sagacity  of  a  feminine 
half-savage.  We  shall  not  follow  her 
through  her  skilful  tracking  of  the  young 
man,  for  whom  she  affects  friendship  ;  nor 
describe  how  it  is  she  discovers  what  is  to 
humble  Maria  Theresa,  and  give  the  signal 
to  her  Cossacks  to  lay  waste  the  Morea, 
and  desolate  gallant  Poland.  Meanwhile 
the  able  Prince  de  Ligne  has  pledged  him- 
self to  outwit  her  Majesty.  This  prince 
says  things  sometimes  worthy  of  Roche- 
foucauld. '  There  is  nothing,  in  his  opi- 
nion, more  dangerous  than  the  simplicity 
of  people  of  talent — it  almost  always  co- 
vers some  finesse.'  He,  consequently,  is 
not  imposed  upon  by  Catherine's  affected 
bonhommie.  A  love-letter,  at  this  crisis  of 
affairs,  is  found  by  Prince  Orloff,  with 
which  the  latter,  believing  it  to  be  address- 
ed to  Catherine,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  re- 
proaches her.  Catherine  joyfully  seizes 
the  letter,  which  she  guesses  to  have  been 
intended  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  exhibits 
it  to  the  whole  court.  The  Prince  de  Ligne 
comes  to  the  empress's  aid.  He  protests 
that  it  was  written  at  his  dictation  to  one 
of  the  many  '  Queens  of  his  soul'  who 
reside  at  Versailles.    But  with  difficulty 


does'he  preserve  a  grave  lace,  as  he  reads 
aloud  for  the  two  empresses — the  one 
laughing,  the  other  confounded— the  ex- 
travagant ravings  of  Wladimir.  The  pre- 
tended secretary,  in  the  mean  time,  ad- 
vances, snatches  the  letter,  which  Cathe- 
rine has  stretched  out  her  hand  to  receive, 
and  tears  it.  The  Calmuck  blood  is  up, 
and  the  Parisian  graces  dissolve  like  frost- 
work in  the  fury  of  the  offended  woman. 
Wladimir  is  secretly  seized  by  Orloff,  and 
his  person  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  desired  treaty.  And  now  wo- 
manly feeling  assumes  ascendency  over 
the  sterner  purposes  of  the  hitherto  Tin- 
bending  Maria  Theresa.  Catherine  then 
mocks  her  in  the  toils,  and  plays  and 
sports  with  her,  and  still  probes  her  to  the 
quick,  with  merciless  insinuations  that  a 
young  man  who  loves  her  should  fall  a 
victim  thus :  and  the  resolution  of  Maria 
Theresa  grows  faint.  But  the  indefatiga- 
ble Prince  de  Ligne  has  procured  the  es- 
cape of  Wladimir — the  secret  door  opens* 
unobserved  by  Catherine — a  sign  from 
Wladimir  sets  Maria  Theresa  at  liberty  to 
act — when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Cathe- 
rine, she  renounces  the  modifications  to 
which  she  had  all  but  assented,  and  signs 
the  treaty  tel  qtfil  est,  in  company  with 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Prussia. 
The  fate  of  Turkey  is  postponed  ;  Poland 
breathes;  Maria  Theresa  registers  avow 
against  love ;  and  Catherine  ceases  to  be 
Tartar  and  resumes  the  Parisienne. 

In  this  comedy  of  little  causes,  and 
they  are  very  little,  all  is  yet  in  a  kindly 
spirit :  real  mirth  and  lively  portraiture. 
We  carry  away  no  unworthy  impression 
of  Maria  Theresa,  with  a  half-fearful,  half 
humorous  notion  of  Catherine.  We  see 
an  able  and  polished  courtier  in  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  whose  correspondence  was  once 
the  delight  of  all  the  eminent  people  of 
his  time  5  and  we  make  acquaintance 
with  a  charming  French  girl  in  Amelia. 
If  we  are  to  have  nonsense  about  .history, 
let  us  have  it  at  least  in  an  agreeable 
shape.  Let  it  come  from  a  clever  woman 
like  Madame  Ancelot,  and  we  shall  be 
spared  its  nauseous  dogmas  and  abomina- 
ble attempts  at  philosophy. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the 
lately-represented  French  plays,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  stamped  with  certain  pur- 
poses and  peculiarities,  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, we  propose,  still  more  briefly,  to 
consider  an  inroad  of  the  French  drama 
upon  the  domain  of  general  morals  more 
serious  than  that  which  has  been  carried 
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into  the  particular  region  of  English  his- 
tory and  character.  And  here  again  we 
shall  take  M.  Scribe  for  our  guide.  The 
comedy  called  *Une  Chaine  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  flagrant  immorality  of  mo- 
dern novels  has  begun  to  affect  the  classic 
atmosphere  of  the  Theatre  Franqais. 
There  is  no  worse  symptom  of  a  diseased 
public  morality  than  a  polluted  drama, 
which,  as  old  Doctor  Johnson  has  it,  liv- 
ing to  please,  must  please  to  live.  But  it 
is  still  a  disputed  theory  whether  the  lite- 
rature of  the  time  speak  the  feeling  of  the 
time.  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  has  exam- 
ined the  question.  As  a  witness  of  do- 
mestic virtue  coming  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  observation,  and  fortified,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  by  strong  concurrent  testi- 
mony, he,  looking  at  the  light  literature 
of  the  day,  so  opposite  in  every  sense  to 
his  own  experience  of  what  society  is, 
decides  directly  in  the  negative.  And, 
strange  to  say,  M.  Scribe  himself,  in.  the 
play  before  us,  with  an  unconsciousness 
of  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  own  pro- 
duction, puts  the  very  question,  and  an- 
swers it  in  the  same  way.  To  a  provin- 
cial merchant  embued  with  prejudice 
against  the  capital  because  of  its  vices, 
the  hero  thus  addresses  himself:  'Our 
manners  are  more  decorous  than  our  writ- 
ings $  and  if  you  remain  some  time  longer 
among  us,  you  will  find  that  decency  and 
bon  ton  are  not  yet  quite  banished  from 
our  salons ;  that  there  is  virtue  in  fami- 
lies, domestic  happiness  iu  the  world,  and 
good  fellows  everywhere.*  We  are  .in- 
clined to  accept  this  estimate  of  Parisian 
society  taken  by  M.  Scribe,  not  only  be- 
cause it  accords  with  our  own  experience, 
but  because  its  author  is  one  of  those 
acute-minded  judges  not  apt  to  be  swayed 
by  prejudice,  or  misled  by  enthusiasm. 
But  if  the  closest  literature  of  the  day  be 
an  unfaithful  mirror,  the  stage  must  be 
held  to  give  more  truly  *  the  body  of  the 
time.9  Shakspeare's  adage,  indeed,  has 
itself  been  questioned  latterly,  because  of 
a  still  unexplained  phenomenon  which 
presented  itself  at  -  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  While  the  reign  of 
terror  brooded  over  the  city,  with  the 
guillotine  at  full  work,  and  spies  every- 
where ferreting  out  victims,  Daphnis  and 
Phillis,  with  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the 
pastoral  ballad,  held  possession  of  the 
theatres.  M.  Villemain  sees  in  it  a  con- 
sistent trait  of  the  manners  of  the  times  ; 
a  part  of  the  same  social  lie,  which  min- 
gled the  jargon  of  humanity  with  deeds  of 
ferocity.  But  those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
vol.  xxxi.  12 


quainted  with  the  stage  know  well,  how 
sedulously  it  obeys  its  routine  habits  and 
traditions.  The  stage  but  slowly  adapts 
itself  to  sudden  changes  in  society.  Such 
changes  must  have  assumed  something  of 
a  permanent  form  before  they  tell  upon 
the  acted  drama.  The  revolution,  at  the 
period  spoken  of,  had  not  changed  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people.  A 
whole  people's  taste  is  not  quickly  altered ; 
and  so  the  audiences,  who  flocked  to  the 
theatres,  were  still  simply  attracted  by 
their  old  habitual  enjoyments.  As  to  the 
points  we  are  about  to  notice  in  the  mo- 
dern French  stage,  our  conclusion  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  uncharitably  worded,  if 
we  express  it  thus:  The  modern  plays 
acting  upon  the  Boulevards,  bespeak  im- 
morality certainly,  but  of  the  kind  natural- 
ly engendered  by  a  revolution,  followed 
by  years  of  military  success.  A  genera- 
tion, whose  mind  was  nurtured  upon  tales 
of  domestic  horror,  and  of  battles  abroad, 
would  naturally  seek  for  entertainments 
highly  wrought,  highly  coloured,  highly 
impassioned.  It  could  have  little  taste  for 
gentle  exhibitions  of  domestic  virtue.  It 
could  hardly  have  refined  taste  in  any 
way.  An  Alexander  Dumas,  or  a  Frederic 
Soulie,  would  for  a  time  please  such  a 
people ;  and,  doing  so,  would  further  de- 
bauch their  taste.  Stronger  and  coarser 
food  would  be  sought ;  and  even  the  ruf- 
fian Antony  be  thrust  aside  for  Robert 
Mac  aire.  This  latter  creation  merits  a 
word  of  notice  here. 

Robert  Macaire  is  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  a  poor  melodrama,  entitled  *  L'Auberge 
des  Adrets.'  It  was  played,  many  years 
ago,  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres,  and 
revived  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  after  the 
revolution  of  1830,  when  there  was  a  rage 
for  romantic  melodramas;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  Porte  St.  Martin  public 
coldly  received  the  revived  play,  and  it 
was  about  to  be  withdrawn.  The  day 
following  the  first  unfortunate  representa- 
tion, the  principal  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre 
chanced  to  be  walking  along  the  Boule- 
vards, when  he  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  costume  of  a  round,  fat, 
shabby,  half  fashionable,  and,  although 
poverty-stricken,  most  pompous  individual, 
who,  with  the  air  of  a  gourmet  examining 
the  carte  of  Verey,  selected  from  an  open 
stall  a  slice  of  cake,  for  which  he  paid  two 
sols,  but  paid  them  with  a  royal  air.  What 
a  glorious  r&le,  thought  Frederic  Lemaitre ! 
and  immediately  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
to  play  the  poor  vulgar  convict,  Robert 
Macaire,  as  a  comic  part,  moulded  upon 
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the  dignified  purchaser  of  the  slice  for  two 
sols.  The  piece  was  repeated  a  second 
night j  and  when  Robert  Macaire,  arriving 
at  the  Auberge  des  Adrets,  questions  the 
garqon  as  to  the  capabilities  of  his  larder, 
concluding  with  the  magnificent  command 
to  bring  him  a  pennyworth  of  cheese,  the 
house  shouted  with  delight,  and  '  Robert 
Macaire'  became  so  much  the  rage  of  the 
day,  as  to  supplant  the  *  Tartuffe,'  in  the 
designation  of  hypocrites.  This  Robert 
Macaire  is  a  convict  escaped  from  the 
Bagnes.  He  laughs  at  sensibility,  and 
thinks  remorse  and  regret  excellent  jokes. 
When  about  to  commit  murder,  and  un- 
suspiciously asked  where  he  is  going,  he 
replies,  with  an  air  of  sentimental  pathos, 
that  *  he  is  about  to  stroll  into  the  fields, 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  and 
listen  to  the  warbling  of  the  birds/  In 
fact,  while  his  heart  is  of  steel,  and  his 
conscience  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  his 
face  is  radiant  with  mirth,  his  step  elastic, 
his  eye  joyously  working,  his  lip  sneering, 
and  his  tongue  dropping  pleasantries,  too 
oily  to  be  caustic.  He  is  Mephistophiles 
and  Grimaldi.  And  all  this  the  work  of 
an  actor — an  actor,  we  say,  of  real  genius 
— upon  most  dry  and  vulgar  materials. 
The  French  public,  accustomed  to  moody 
villains,  and  ranting  villains,  and  even  to 
cold  and  sneering  villains,  had  never  yet 
seen  the  devil  incarnate,  and  they  wel- 
comed his  appearance  with  rapture,  reople 
then  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  how  profoundly  im- 
moral is  the  Parisian  public  1'  As  Miss 
Edge  worth's  Scotch  steward  so  often  re- 
peats, '  It  may  be  doubted.'  Robert  was  a 
parody  and  a  reality :  a  parody  upon  the 
villains  of  Dumas,  and  a  reality  in  his  sel- 
fishness, his  egotism,  his  subtlety,  his 
hypocrisy,  his  superb  manner,  and  his  pre- 
tension to  pastoral  sensibility.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  name,  Robert  Macaire,  sticks  to 
the  modern  rascal.  He  is  Tartuffe  no 
longer.  For  the  depths  of  modern  villany, 
a  greater  villain  was  wanted;  and  why 
eontinue  to  stigmatise  the  sacerdotal  form 
of  hypocrisy,  at  a  time  when  with  influence 
the  means  of  hypocrisy  were  gone.  But 
there  remained  the  hard  usurer,  the  un- 
scrupulous man  of  the  world,  who  de- 
bauches and  ruins,  and  gilds  over  the 
sepulchre.  What  name  for  himl  why 
Robert  Macaire  1 

Successful  novelty  once  more  called 
forth  imitators,  and  even  Balzac  essayed  to 
rival  the  creation  of  Frederic  Lemaitre. 
He  produced  'Vautrin.'  In  this  r6le 
Frederic  had  several  changes  of  dress,  and 
in  one  he   Macaired  a  high  personage. 


The  police  interfered,  and  ( Vautrin'  wis 
stopped,  nor  has  *  Robert  Macaire'  himself 
been  since  permitted  to  appear.  There 
yet  remains  another  phase  of  the  feeliag 
which  called  for  that  sort  of  entertainment 
whose  history  we  are  endeavouring  to 
give,  and  that  is  the  weariness  succeeding 
excitement  in  all  its  moods.  It  cannot  be 
called  reaction.  The  time,  it  may  be,  it 
not  yet  arrived  for  that.  It  is  the  complete 
possession  of  the  citadel  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  silent  acceptance  of  the  subjuga- 
tion. We  come  now  to  this $  and  we  tike 
( Une  Chaine'  as  a  startling  proof,  that  in 
this  state  of  indifference  the  distinctions 
between  moral  right  and  wrong  have  al- 
ready so  far  disappeared,  as  to  confound 
the  sharp  observation  of  even  such  a  man 
as  M.  Scribe. 

The  Chain  which  fives  its  title  to  the 
comedy,  is  the  bond  in  which  the  hero  of 
the  piece  is  held  by  a  married  woman. 
Emmeric  d'Albret  is  a  young  musical  com- 
poser— bred  up  in  the  provinces,  and  full 
of  genius  and  love's  influence,  the  latter 
inspired  by  a  fair  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
wine  merchant — comes  to  Paris  to  seek 
his  fortune,  fie  is  in  want  of  the  aid  of 
an  author,  who  will  undertake  to  adapt  a 
libretto  to  his  music  ;  but  not  one  of  emi- 
nence can  be  induced  to  risk  the  required 
labour.  One  evening  he  finds  himself  is 
an  elegant  salon  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, to  which  his  powers  as  a  pianist 
have  introduced  him,  and  where  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  Countess  de  St.  Geran, 
the  idol  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  re- 
lates to  her  his  difficulties  about  the 
libretto,  when  she  immediately  beckons  to 
an  author,  who  is  none  other,  as  the  reader 
is  given  to  understand,  than  NL  Scribe 
himself,  and  who  draws  the  following 
really  modest  outline  of  his  own  career. 
*  He  was  a  mere  man  of  letters,  who  had 
learned  to  make  by  his  pen  an  independence 
with  which  he  was  reproached !  He  bad 
not,  moreover,  an  appearance  of  genius,  in 
an  age  when  all  the  world  lays  claim  to  it  j 
he  had  hardly  talent ;  but  good  fortune, 
and  chance,  willed  his  continued  success 
through  twenty  years.' 

From  ihis  author  the  lady  commands  an 
opera,  in  which  he  is  to  think  more  of  the 
composer  than  of  himself.  He  executes 
his  task  so  well  that  the  opera  is  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  young  composer,  bj 
his  music,  wins  his  way  to  the  heart  of  his 
patroness.  But,  alas !  when  the  comedy 
opens,  he  is  already  weary  of  his  chain,  of 
which  she  who  holds  it  cannot  afford  w 
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undo  one  link,  for  attaebmenttas  rrown 
to  perfect  fondness.  Admiral  St.  Geran, 
the  husband  of  tbe  lady,  is  her  senior  by 
some  tweaty  years,  and,  as  the  marriage 
was  not  one  of  lore,  he  for  a  time  treated 
her  with  coldaesa:  a  eoldaess  which  is 
made  her  excuse,  aad  is  by  a  French  audi- 
ence accepted  as  such,  notwithstanding 
subsequent  endeavours  on  the  poor  admi- 
ral's part,  earnestly  to  atone  for  his  former 
indifference.  The  admiral  is  a  kind  of 
French  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger ;  and  the  au- 
thor, through  the  excellence  of  the  French 
style  of  comic  acting,  has  the  pleasure 
to  see  his  own  idea  verified  ;  a  thing  which 
rarely  occurs  in  the  case  of  Sheridan's 
hero.  With  certain  eccentricities  not  un- 
becoming a  seaman,  and  a  disposition  to 
fight  duels,  the  admiral  is  still  a  polished 
gentleman.  According  to  his  own  account 
he  is  *  one  of  the  juste  milieu,  a  peer  of 
France,  and  a  married  man,  all  in  our  time 
held  equally  ridiculous.9  In  the  manage* 
ment  of  this  character  Scribe  displays  more 
than  his  usual  tact  and  dexterity,  for  while 
he  is  placed  in  the  usually  half-ludicroos 
position  of  a  betrayed  husband,  blind  to  a 
disgrace  which  is  clear  to  every  otie  about 
him,  he  is  yet  kept  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  audience.  At  this  time  the  cousin 
Aline  has  arrived  in  Paris,  accompanied 
by  her  father ;  and  Emmeric  seeks  to  break 
his  chain,  and  rnarry  his  first  lore.  It  is 
Admiral  St,  Geran  himself  who,  ignorant 
of  the  attachment  of  tbe  cousins  for  each 
other,  and  feeling  a  strong  interest  in  Em- 
merich welfare,  thinks  it  would  be  well  for 
a  poor  artist  to  obtain  a  wealthy  young 
wife :  whereupon,  before  he  consults  Em- 
meric, he  betakes  himself  to  win  the  con- 
sent of  Aline's  father,  Monsieur  €le ram- 
beau.  The  latter  refuses.  But  M.  Scribe 
has  a  capital  claptrap  expedient  in  store. 
Three  of  M.  Clerambeau's  ships  were  once 
seized  by  the  English,  but  Captain  St.  Ge- 
ran rescued  them  and  brought  them  safe 
into  port  5  and  surely  after  that  a  Bourdeaux 
merchant  could  not  refuse  him  any  request. 
He  yields  consent  upon  the  strict  condition 
that  Emmeric  will  renounce  any  serious 
attachment  for  another  woman,  should 
such  exist ;  and  this  consent  and  the  ac- 
companying condition,  M.  de  St.  Geran 
bears  himself  to  Emmeric.  The  unsus- 
pecting admiral, dissatisfied  with  the  cold  re- 
ception which  his  wife,  as  he  supposes,  gives 
Emmeric,  begs  she  will  receive  him  with 
more  attention ;  and  this  passes  so  gravely, 
that  no  one  thinks  of  sneering  at  the  hus- 
band for  a  dupe,  or  at  the  lady  for  a  hypo* 
crtte.    Emmeric  is  led  in  and  presented  to 


Madame  9t.  Geran  :  to  *  hw  Louisa,'  for 
whom  he  has  just  been  to  engage  a  box  at 
the  opera,  where  he  is  to  sit  beside  her. 
They  are  left  together:  and4hen  follows  a 
scene  of  tenderness  upon  her  part,  falsely 
coloured  with  the  charms  of  innocence, 
upon  his  of  moody  sullenness,  for  he  haa 
resolved  to  break  the  chain.  He  tttll  not 
go  to  the  opera  that  evening.  But  the 
threat  of  a  rival  levelled  against  himself  is 
communicated  to  him,*  so  not  to  seem 
afraid,  he  will  go ;  but  it  wiH  be  for  the 
last  time.  His  confidant  in  this  liaison  is 
an  attorney,  who  bears  the  heroic  name  of 
Hector.  This  Homeric  child  of  romance 
has  learned  the  before-named  threat  of  in* 
suit,  and  while  Emmeric  is  embarrassed 
as  to  his  line  of  conduct,  M.  de  St.  Geran 
presents  himself,  and  to  him  the  attorney 
submits,  under  feigned  names,  a  statement 
of  this  difficult  process  of  love  and  honour* 
The  admiral  takes,  of  course,  the  spirited 
side  of  the  question,  and,  bamboozled  to 
his  face  by  attorney  Hector,  is  still,  by  the 
cleverness  of  the  author,  kept  respectable 
in  tbe  eyes  of  the  audience.  The  admiral 
decides  that  Emmeric  ought  not  to  accom* 
pany  a  lady  with  whom  he  is  resolved  to 
break ;  but  as  he  ought  to  go  to  the  opera, 
lest  his  rival  should  attribute  his  absence 
to  fear,  he  must  go  with  him  (M .  de  St* 
Geran)  and  sit  in  his  box.  Thus  is  the 
unfortunate  hero  fixed  in  the  very  position 
from  which  he  had  essayed  to  escape.  The 
day  is  now  appointed  for  signing  the  con* 
tract  of  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  Louisa 
de  St.  Geran  goes  to  the  house  where  the 
act  is  to  take  place.  Her  presence  is  re* 
garded  as  a  piece  of  gracious  condescen* 
sion  suggested  by  her  generous  husband. 
Once  more  she  is  alone  with  Emmeric, 
and  once  more  there  is  a  scene  of  tender* 
ness,  with  nothing  to  mark  a  suspicion  of 
impurity.  In  the  mean  time  a  letter  front 
the  before-mentioned  rival,  addressed  to 
Madame  de  St.  Geran,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  her  husband,  who  calls  him  out  and 
wounds  him :  but  not  until  the  conscience* 
stricken  Emmeric  has  been  thrown  into  a 
fever  of  unhappiness  by  St.  Geran's  men* 
sage  to  attend  him  with  pistols,  which  he 
mistakes  for  a  challenge  to  himself.  The 
countess,  similarly  mistaken,  flies  in  search 
of  Emmeric  She  discovers  him  in  his 
apartment,  at  the  very  moment  that  Aline, 
followed  by  her  father,  is  upon  the  stairs* 
He  urges  her  to  take  refuge  in  a  cabinet* 
M.  Glerambeau,  whose  mind  is  still  haunted 
by  the  impression  of  some  clandestine  at* 
tachment,  has  his  attention  attracted  to  the 
cabinet,  into  which  he  is  entering,  when 
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suddeoly  stopped.  Opposition  confirms 
him  in  his  intention  to  discover  the  hidden 
secret,  and  he  threatens,  unless  satisfied, 
to  annul  the  contract. 


which  is  the  sure  attendant  upon  a  doll  mo* 
ral  sense.  Does  the  presence  of  these  in  a 
play  from  the  pen  of  the  roost  popular  of 
iving  dramatic  writers,  exhibited  upon  the 


The  admiral  at  this  moment  arrives,  and  boards  of  the  most  classic  theatre,  demon- 
again  is  made  arbitrator  of  a  difficulty  inlstrate  a  vice  in  the  social  state  of  society  1 


which  he  himself  is  unconsciously  interest- 
ed. Me  proposes  te  examine  the  cabinet 
himself;  but  while  the  confounded  Em- 
meric  is  seeking  to  parry  this,  Clerambeau 
rushes  past  him,  and  when  he  returns,  de- 
clares that  he  has  seen  nobody.  In  that 
case,  the  marriage  may  at  once  take  place, 
exclaims  M.  de  St.  Geran.  But  no,  no. 
Some  mysterious  difficulty  presents  itself 
to  M.  Clerambeau,  which  the  latter  keeps 
honourably  to  himself.  St.  Geran  and 
Emmeric  retire,  and  Madame  St.  Geran  is 
freed  by  Clerambeau.    At  the  feet  of  the 

Crovincial  wine-dealer,  this  lady,  young, 
eautiful,  and  accomplished,  throws  her- 
self; and  her  prayer  is,  not  that  he  will 
jiot  betray  her,  but  that  he  will  refuse  his 
daughter  to  Emmeric  in  marriage,  and  so 
deprive  Aline  of  her  lover.  But  a  deeper 
mortification  awaits  the  unhappy  woman. 
She  is  doomed  to  learn  at  last  that  her  too 
favoured  protege"  hates  her.  The  scales 
fall  from  her  eyes,  she  withdraws  her  re 
fusal  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Marti- 
nique, and  the  marriage  between  Emmeric 
and  Aline  is  solemnized. 

Brief  as  we  have  made  this  sketch,  let 
us  reduce  it  to  a  closer  and  more  tangible 
point.  The  interest  of  the  audience  is 
fixed  upon  a  married  lady  of  rank,  who 
chooses  to  commit  adultery  with  a  musi- 
cian :  generally  speaking  by  far  the  least 
mentally  endowed  of  the  artist  class.  Her 
crime  is  invested  with  the  charms  of  a 
spontaneous,  unreflecting,  innocent  affec- 
tion ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  object 
upon  whom  it  is  fixed,  already  wearied  of 
his  chain,  declares  that  he  hates  her,  a  mur- 
mur of  indignation  marks  the  direction  of 
the  spectators'  sympathies.  We  speak 
from  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Every  one- 
knows  of  his  liaison  except  the  husband, 
and  all  combine  to  keep  him  in  ignorance; 
but  no  oner  seems  to  dream  that  the  slight- 
est guilt  marks  the  connection,  nor  are 
they  ashamed  of  the  subordinate  parts 
which  they  play  in  its  encouragement. 
Nay,  the  gooa  honest  provincial  merchant, 
who  approaches  the  licentious  capital  with 
dread,  readily  bestows  his  daughter's  hand 


or  do  a  careless  people  seek  to  be  amused 
without  reflecting  upon  the  means,  pro* 
vided  only  they  are  novel  1    Perhaps,  after 
all,  this  latter  question  suggests  the  true 
solution.    In  either  case,  Scribe  is  as  bad 
a  teacher  of  morals  as  he  is  an  unwise  and 
unsafe  illustrator  of  history.    It  will  be 
said  that  he  does  not  aspire  to  be  either. 
If  so,  let  him  remove  his  enervating  pic- 
tures of  an  ill  drawn  and  worse  imagined 
state  of  society  from  beside  the  rich  come- 
dy of  Molidre,  whose  joyous  mirth,  not 
over-nice  neither,  no  more  shocks  the  de- 
licacy of  those  that  witness  it,  than  would, 
to    use  the  illustration  of  Sterne,  *the 
sprawlings  of  a  naked  infant.'    Let  Scribe 
return  to  the  Gymnase,  now  under  the  ban 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  authors'  society. 
Let  him  fix  again   in  some  new  combina- 
tion his  never-changing  personages.    The 
old  colonel  of  the  empire  ;  the  rich  young 
widow;  the  banker;  the  gallant  sea  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  the  half-sentimental  heiress. 
In  his  hands  these  are  '  marionettes'  to  be 
shifted  about  at  his  pleasure ;  without  cha- 
racter, colour,  or  physiognomy,  it  is  true, 
but  exciting  curiosity  by  varying  changes 
of  position,  and    still  appearing   to  talk 
from  themselves,  though  it  be  but  the  au- 
thor's voice  which   is   heard  in  the  one 
unchanged  tone,   cutting   his  jokes  upon 
the  passing   occurrences  of  the  day.   In 
this  light  walk  of  the  drama,  M.  Scribe 
could  not  do  much  harm.    The  amount 
that  he  ever  did  or  might  do,  is  accurately 
summed  up  by  the  writer  of  the  '  Galerie 
des  Contemporains  illustres,  par  un  homme 
de  rien.'#  v 

"  Having  said  that  there  is  no  poison  in  the 
pieces  of  M.  Scribe,  I  do  not  mean  to  gainsay  my 
assertion — no !  They  do  not  contain  this  strong 
poisou  which  kills  at  once,  but  they  are  charged 
with  that  sort  of  sentimental  opium  which,  djfr 
tilled  in  petty  doses,  undermines  strength,  and 
disposes  the  heart  to  dangerous  capitulations. 
While  avoiding  an  air  of  over-rigid  puritani3m,  I 
must  say  that  we  live  in  a  state  of  moral  apathy, 
in  producing  of  which  M.  Scribe  has  had  no 


♦  It  is  much  to  say,  in  praise  of  the  writer  nafer 
this  signature,  that  in  drawing  the  likeness  of  tfce 


upon  the  man  who  has  deceived  the  good  «>»  »5*..»«.*«,  **..» *»  «.•— ff  ~~  X~~Z~Y*minttA 
wPd  gallant  friend  that  had  ^^^^^^r^^^h^ 
from  rum.  In  all  this  there  is  no  rode- 1  jofti °Cj  guch  ^  coxad  hardly  haTe  been  expected 
cency  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  but  j  from  a  Frenchman  writing  under  the  influence  of 
there  is  much  of  that  thorough  indelicacy  |  excited  public  opinion. 
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share.  Admitting  his  innocence  in  this  respect, 
it  must  still  be  declared  that  he  has  pushed  guite 
far  enough  his  system  of  toleration  in  the  affairs 
of  the  heart.  Hiving  already  opened  a  thousand 
little  charming  channels,  through  which  to  slip 
from  the  true  to  the  false — having  created  a 
thousand  little  delicate  shades,  which  form  so 
skilful  a  gradation,  that  the  eye  fails  to  separate 
black  from  white,  good  from  evil— he  roust  now 
advance  further,  and  carry  into  the  affairs  of  life 
a  desolating  doubt  and  unexhaustless  raillery  in 

Slace  of  his  former  playfulness,  and  its  accommo- 
ating  mode  of  compromise." 

We  apprehend  that  in  (XJne  Chaine,' 
presented  since  M.  Scribe  was  hung  up  in 
the  Authors'  Gallery,  the  sentimental  opi- 
um is  more  largely  distilled,  the  shades  of 
gradation  more  difficult  to  seize,  the  eye 
more  confounded.  M.  Scribe  has  become 
more  grave,  and  his  gravity  and  poison 
are  spread  over  five  acts  instead  of  two : 
in  every  respect  changes  for  the  worst. 


Art  X. — Erinnerungen  nut  dem  aussern 
Leben  von  Ernst  AIoritz  Arndt.  (Remi- 
niscences from  the  Life  of  Ernest  Mau- 
rice Arndt).  3te  Auflage.  Leipzig. 
1842, 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  German  me- 
moirs that  we  have  seen ;  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  it  is  the  production 
of  a  downright  honest  hearty  fellow,  who 
is  uo  proser  and  philosophize^  (as  Germans 
are  so  apt  to  be) :  one  who  prefers  hard  prac- 
tice to  vague  speculation  in  all  things,  and 
yet  has  a  colour  of  enthusiasm  and  a  dash  of 
poetry  in  his  composition  that  might  shame 
many  a  rhymer:  secondly,  because  it  treats 

! principally  of  a  theme  which  it  is  impossible 
or  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  hand,  by  any 
solemn  trick  of  book-making,  altogether  to 
stilt  up  into  a  cold  formality,  or  to  dilate  into 
a  wearisome  insipidity.  That  theme,  we 
mean,  of  more  genuine  epic  dignity,  and  more 
substantial  moral  contents,  than  any  other 
that  the  recent  history  of  Europe  presents — 
the  Liberation- war  of  the  Germans  in  the 
year  1813.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that 
our  brethren  beyond  the  Khine  have  been 
remarkably  busy  lately  in  recalling  their 
glowing  reminiscences  of  that  patriotic 
epoch ;  and  though  the  pipe  be  now  shrill 
and  small  that  quavers  out  the  tremulous 
voice  of  the  '  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas7 — the 
tenuous  lives  without  a  body  that  once  were 
stout  Napoleon-haters  and  sturdy  French- 
eaters,  with  hair  upon  their  teeth  (as  the 
Germans  phrase  it)— yet  it  is  sublime  even 


in  echo  to  bear  the  far  pealing  of  that  thun- 
der, and  inspiring  even  in  fancy  to  break 
through  the  circumvallation  of  Prussian  red- 
tapists,  and  scour  the  fire  fields  hurry  skurry 
with  Marshal  Blucher,  and  Theodore  Korner, 
and  the  whole  generation  of  German  Patriots. 

British  thanks  have  already  been  given  to 
the  writers  of  books  in  Germany  for  those 
glowing  pictures  from  the  romance  in  real 
life  in  1813,  with  which  the  first  number  of 
the  *  Pandora9  presented  us.*  We  know  not 
whether  a  like  acknowledgment  has  any- 
where in  British  literature  been  made  to  the 
value  of  the  present  work :  happy,  however, 
are  we  to  see,  that  in  Germany  it  has  reached 
a  third  edition  since  the  year  1840,  when  it 
was  first  published :  and  with  regard  to  the 
English  reader  we  may  confidently  say  this, 
that,  though,  if  ignorant  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  in 
Germany,  he  may  be  somewhat  disappointed 
in  these  reminiscences,  he  cannot  peruse  them 
without  having  added  distinctness  to  the  fea- 
tures of  his  historic  comprehension,  and  fer- 
vour to  the  pulses  of  his  human  heart. 

Ernest  Maurice  Arndt,  the  writer  of  these 
personal  memoirs,  is  a  name  better  known  to 
the  mere  English  reader  than  many  of  far 
greater  note  in  the  literary  roll  of  Germany. 
We  all  saw  him  indeed,  or  might  have. seen 
him,  making  the  tour  of  our  liberal  papers  a 
few  yeara  ago,  when  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
restored  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  from 
which  he  had  been  suspended  since  the  year 
1820.  And  why  suspended  %  Not  a  strange 
thing  at  all,  but  somewhat  shabby :  one  of 
those  ugly  things  that  small  politicians  will 
do  at  times,  when  they  have  to  do  with  great 
souls: 

They  conjure  up  a  spirit  in  their  need, 

And  when  it  comes  they  blench  to  look  on't. 

Arndt  was  a  man  to  whom  the  late  King 
of  Prussia  owed  the  throne  on  which  he  sat, 
more  almost  than  to  the  dogged  patriotism  of 
the  Muscovites,  the  fires  of  Moscow,  the 
snows  of  Lithuania,  and  the  anti-gallican  cru- 
sade of  Alexander.  He  was  a  man — the 
representative  of  a  body  of  men — whom  Na- 
poleon had  more  cause  to  fear  than  all  that 
terrible  three  days  cannonading  at  Leipzig. 
He  was  not  a  soldier ;  he  was  only  a  rude 
sort  of  a  song- writer;  but  he  was  a  singer 
that  spoke  the  heart  of  the  people  in  those 


•  Ervnnerungen  aus  dem  Befreiungskriege,  in 
Brief e  gtsammdt  von  Friedrich  Fohsteb.  Deutsche 
Pandora.  No.  I.  Reviewed  in  Blackwood's  Mag. 
azine.    December,  1840. 
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earnest  days,  when  songs  were  sermons,  and 
sermons  were  swords.  This  man,  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  or  his  ministers  rather,  after 
the  war  was  over,  and  fire  and  energy  no 
more  in  request,  first  harassed  with  all  manner 
of  police  examinations  and  inquisitorial  inves- 
tigations, and  then  turned  fairly  adrift.  All 
this  was  natural  enough,  and  not'  at  all  to  he 
wondered  at,  as  things  go  in  this  world ;  for 
they  do  not  understand  popular  movements  in 
Prussia,  and  a  bonfire  made  by  a  few  idle 
students  will  be  strong  enough,  on  occasion, 
to  shake  a  whole  phalanx  of  their  smock- 
faced  bureaucratists  into  a  fever.  But  still  it 
had  an  ugly  air,  and  was  likely  to  sound  well 
nowhere  except  at  Vienna. 

Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  recent 
history  of  social  progress  on  the  continent,  has 
not  heard  the  name  of  the  Baron  von  Stein, 
the  man  who,  with  the  Chancellor  Harden- 
berg,  so  boldly  conceived,  and  so  triumphantly 
carried  into  execution,  the  Prussian  agrarian 
laws  of  1810  1  Of  this  man  Arndt  was, 
during  the  eventful  period  of  the  great  Ger- 
man rising,  the  private  secretary.  He  went 
after  him  first  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  Napoleon's  spies,  in  the  autumn 
of  1812;  from  that  he  came  back  with  him 
in  the  spring  of  1813 ;  and  though  his  office 
called  upon  him  to  use  the  pen  not  the  sword, 
Blucher  himself  was  not  more  of  a  soldier  in 
his  heart.  This  being  the  situation  of  the 
writer,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the 
book ;  a  few  vigorous  and  racy  sketches  of 
Russia  in  181*2,  and  Prussia  in  1813.  We 
shall  make  a  few  extracts,  following  the  na- 
tural progress  of  the  events.  First,  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  at  Petersburg  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  and  of  the  national  charac- 
ter and  capabilities  of  the  Russians  generally, 
we  have  the  following  interesting  notices  ; 

'*  Petersburg  was  in  those  days  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous for  all  those  who  hated  Napoleon  and 
loved  Europe,  to  whatever  country  they  might 
belong.  Among  other  European  notabilities, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Herr  August  W.  von 
Schlegel  made  their  appearance  in  the  northern 
capital.  What  shall  1  say  of  the  famous  wo- 
man, so  often  described,  and  so  much  bepraised  ? 
I  saw  her :  and  can  only  say  what  others  have 
said  before  me,  that  her  body  was  anything  but 
beautiful :  almost  too  strong  and  masculine  for 
a  woman.  But  with  what  a  head  was  this 
body  crowned  \  Her  brow,  her  eyes,  her  nose, 
were  noble,  and  lighted  up  with  the  flash  of 
genius;  mouth  and  chin  less  beautiful.  And 
with  that  magazine  of  wit  which  scintillated  in 
her  eyes,  and  streamed  on  her  lips,  she  possessed 
also  an  expression  of  sense  ana  goodness  quite 
enchanting.  Oh,  what  a  shrewdness  she  had  ! 
she  knew  every  bird  by  his  beak,  and  shaped 
her  address  accordingly :  a  truly  regal  quality  of 


intellect,  however  few  kings  nowadays  seem  to 
possess  it  It  was  a  real  treat  to  see  her  and 
my  master  sitting  together  on  the  sofa;  truly 
two  mortals  with  more  life  in  their  souls  were 
never  together  before.  And  how  they  did  ca- 
rambole  f  I  shall  mention  a  sort  of  a  scene  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  which  shows  how  much 
every  Frenchman  is  French,  and  how  they  oftei 
possess  too  much  of  that  love  of  country  of  which 
we  Germans  possess  too  little.     The  French 

Slayers  in  Petersburg  gave  the ( Phaedra.'  Rocca, 
e  Stael's  friend,  and  her  son  had  gone  to  the 
theatre :  1  and  a  few  others,  who  were  dining 
with  her,  remained  at  home:  when  lo !  the  two 
came  back  again  in  a  state  of  considerable  ex- 
citement, shortly  after  they  had  gone  oat,  and 
told  us  how  such  a  din  had  been  raised  in  the 
theatre,  and  such  a  violent  outcry  against 
Frenchmen  and  French  plays,  that  the  manager 
had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  performance  for 
that  night.  And  so  indeed  it  turned  out  to  be. 
And  there  was  an  end  now  to  the  French  plaj 
in  Petersburg  altogether  for  that  year;  after  this 
untoward  display  of  popular  feeling,  the  come- 
dians took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  depart 
And  Madame  de  Stael?— she  forgot  time  and 
place,  and  thought  only  of  herself  and  her  na- 
tion. She  lost  all  self-command,  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  exclaimed,  'The  barbarians ! — that 
would  not  see  the  Phaedra  of  Racine.' 

"  As  for  the  Russians  themselves,  as  I  did  not 
know  their  language,  my  oral  intercourse  with 
them  was  necessarily  confined  to  that  section 
whom  the  use  of  the  French  and  German  Ian* 

guages  had  brought  more  into  the  current  of 
uropean  civilisation,  and  in  whom,  of  course, 
the  strong  lines  most  significant  of  national  cha- 
racter had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  rubbed 
down,  or  even  altogether  obliterated.  I  always, 
however,  kept  my  eyes  open  eagerly  (where  my 
ears  could  profit  me  nothing)  to  scan  the  real 
Russians :  the  soldiers,  the  peasants,  the  retail 
tradesmen,  the  carriers,  the  coachmen,  the  play- 
ers, the  pantomimists,  and  the  dancers  of  tie 
Russian  theatre.  The  study  of  character  was 
indeed  a  part  of  my  nature;  and  here  I  had 
scope  enough  on  all  sides  to  exercise  my  instinct 
During  the  first  month  of  our  residence  in  Pe 
tersburg  I  used  often  to  walk  about  the  streets 
at  random  with  my  excellent  old  master;  and 
we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  not  a  little  with 
guessing  at  the  nationality  of  the  different  per- 
sons we  met :  determining  from  the  gait,  the 
air,  and  a  thousand  un tangible  circumstances, 
whether  this  or  the  other  on  whom  we  fixed  oar 
mark,  were  a  German,  a  Russian,  a  French- 
man, an  Englishman,  or  what  By  frequent 
practice  in  this  way  I  could  in  a  short  time  ten 
a  Russian  at  once,  even  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. My  master,  not  being  able  to  acquire 
the  same  facility,  used  to  jest  at  me,  and  say 
that  I  was  certainly  no  true  German,  but  t 
changeling  whom  some  hag  of  a  witch  bad 
brought  from  North  America,  where  the  wiw 
Indians  have  such  extraordinarily  sharp  noses 
The  Russians  are  truly  a  strange  people.  TO 
quite  correct  what  is  commonly  said,  that  in  the 
features  and  whole  expression  there  is  a  some- 
thing neither  European  nor  Asiatic,  but  a  com- 
bination of  both ;  but  this  is  not  all;  there  are 
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strange  analogies  besides ;  traits  of  a  Scandina- 
vian, of  a  Tartar,  and  of  a  Finnish  relationship, 
appear  undeniably.  With  a  language  so  like  to 
that  of  the  Poles,  how  different  is  the  character 
of  the  people !  They  possess  indeed  that  light- 
ness and  jocularity  of  nature  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  Sclavonic  race ;  but  they  have  much 
more  conscious  sportive  talent  than  the  Poles; 
a  much  more  marked  expression  of  cunning 
shrewdness;  and  with  a  great  pliancy  and  mo- 
bility of  limb  and  gesture,  they  are  very  obsti- 
nate and  determined ;  and  when  they  are  once 
fairly  in  earnest,  how  great  is  that  earnest! 
What  an  expression  of  doggedness  and  determi- 
nation, what  a  patience,  what  a  pertinacity, 
what  a  capacity  of  work !  Moreover  they  have 
a  deep  sense  of  religion.  Often  have  I  seen 
them  when  the  hour  struck  for  midday  or  even- 
ing prayer,  and  looked  at  their  faces  not  without 
astonishment.  Suddenly,  as  if  struck  with 
thunder,  they  turned  away  from  the  whole 
worldly  train  of  their  thoughts;  the  features 
that  had  but  the  moment  before  been  relaxed  in 
rude  jests,  instantly  became  fixed  in  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  devotion ;  and  now  with 
reverential  eye  and  folded  hands  they  seemed  to 
feel  nothing  but  heaven  and  their  own  heart ! 
To  see  this  people  so  earnestly  devout  you  must 
be  convinced  that  there  is  a  substantiality  in 
them,  and  an  indestructible  principle  of  national 
life.  There  is  something  indeed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  commonest  fellow  in  Russia  which 
seems  to  say — I  am  somebody.  There  is  the 
expression  of  a  great  ineffaceable  community  of 
interest,  a  something  like  pride,  of  which  the 
humble  German  has  no  conception.  I  say  this 
not  at  all  as  a  person  having  any  particular  love 
and  respect  for  the  Russians;  only  this  is  the 
general  impression  they  made  on  me.  The 
Germans  they  don't  like ;  nay,  they  despise 
them.  This  contempt  I  certainly  cannot  hon- 
estly pay  them  back;  but  neither  can  I  love 
them,  properly  speaking;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  would  persuade  me  to  live  among  them. 
.  .  .  They  have  had  a  hard  and  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  world,  and  they  have  played 
it  like  men.  I  have  no  notion  that  any  regene- 
ration or  remodelling  of  the  world  is  likely  to 
eome  out  from  them;  much  less  have  I  any 
wish  to  see  them  patronising  and  piecing  Ger- 
many. But  the  Kussians  are  Russians,  and 
where  they  plant  themselves,  there  they  wiU 
stand,  and  not  care  much  for  what  foreigners 
say  or  do." 

So  much  for  Russia.  The  moral  forces 
evidently  were  not  wanting  there ;  and  Napo- 
leon himself  said  (though  in  practice  he  sadly 
neglected  the  saying)  that  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  great  battle,  such  as  he  liked  to  fight, 
these  were  to  the  physical  in  the  ratio  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  In  Germany  mat- 
ters were  better  still.  Here  there  was  a 
change  indeed  from  the  inane  pomp  of  merely 
military  display  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Jena!  For  the  then  nobles  you  have  now 
men:  for  soldiers,  patriots;  for  the  army  a 
people;  for  show,  substance;  for  vacillation, 


steadfastness;  and  for  speeches,  deeds.  It 
was  a  strange  spectacle  indeed  to  behold  how 
this  heroic  rage  of  bunting  Napoleon  had  pos- 
sessed with  a  practical  fever  (we  may  fitly 
say)  for  a  season  those  most  impracticable 
palaces  ^>f  the  German  brain — the  universities* 
Professors  and  students  were  alike  nobly  in- 
fected: 

Was  wir  gehot,  gelesen 
Tritt  wirklich  in  die  Zeit, 
Gewinne  jetzt  ein  Wesen 
Auch  Du,  Gelehrsamkeit ! 

Even  German  speculation  most  untangible 
assumed  body  and  substantiality;  and  the 
philosophical  antagonism  of  I  and  Not  I 
seemed  to  have  incarnated  and  identified  itself 
altogether  in  the  practical  one  of  Fatherland 
and  no-Fatherland. 

"  At  Berlin  I  found  the  people  all  in  the  proper 
key;  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
sworn  to  suffer  any  hardship,  and  death  itself, 
rather  than  endure  for  one  day  longer  the  shame 
of  slavish  bonds.  And-  hardship  enough,  truly, 
there  was  in  many  shapes  to  bear ;  but  there 
was  also  a  joy  and  a  hope,  and  a  communion  of 
kindred  hearts,  such  as  only  such  times  can 
rightly  fan  into  a  flame.  1  lived  with  dear  friends, 
with  noble  and  high-minded  men,  who  took  the 
will  for  the  deed.  Savigny  and  Eichborn  were 
in  the  committee  of  the  militia ;  Siivern  exer- 
cised his  company,  sometimes  his  whole  regi- 
ment of  Landsturm,  on  the  Wilhelmsplatz ; 
Fichte  had  placed  lances  and  swords  before  his 
door  for  himself  and  his  son,  who  was  more  a 
boy  than  a  youth,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  arms. 
The  philosopher  had  been  asked  as  a  matter  of 
honour,  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  an  officer 
in  the  Landsturm  ;  but  this  he  refused,  with  the 
words,  Hier  tauge  ich  nur  zum  Gemeincn :  Here 
I  am  nothing  but  a  common  soldier,  and  scarcely 
that  It  was  a  pleasure  to  roe  to  see  this  man ; 
he  was  always  in  such  dead  earnest.  He  was 
weak  on  his  lees  at  the  time :  a  little  gouty,  if  I 
recollect  rightly.  (I  know,'  said  he,  (I  shall 
do  no  great  deeds  of  soldiership ;  but  I  shall 
never  serve  as  a  finger-post,  to  show  the  people 
how  to  run  away ;  only  over  my  body  shall  the 
French  force  their  way  into  Berlin.'  He  was* 
indeed,  at  this  time,  particularly  brisk,  animated, 
and  amiable ;  it  seemed  as  if  bis  pious  heart 
rejoiced  to  have  found  at  last,  in  the  practical 
love  and  service  of  his  country,  the  long  desired 
bridge,  from  his  ideal  Ego  to  the  Non-Ego.  I 
saw  him  often  at  that  time,  both  in  bis  own 
house  and  with  his  friends.  He  and  Reil  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  two  tragic  personages  of  the 
capital ;  tragic  by  the  strong  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  laid  hold  of  the  great  idea  of  the  age ; 
and  by  the  burning  hate  with  which  Reil,  even 
more  than  Fichte,  pursued  the  French.  Reil, 
the  noble  East-Frisian,  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
powerful  passions,  which,  in  every  move  of  his 
symmetrical  body,  and  in  every  glance  of  his  glo- 
rious eye,  rode  and  careered  proudly.  With  his 
family  1  had  become  quite  intimate,  having  been 
introduced  by  Scheele,  the  brother  of  the  present 
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Hanoverian  minister;  and  many, are  the  pleasant 
evenings  that  I  spent  at  his  fireside,  as  he  sat 
pouring  out  his  flood  of  ideas  about  nature  and 
human  life,  accompanying  every  more  emphatic 
enunciation  with  a  passionate  puff  of  his  tobacco- 
pipe.  I  remember  it  well,  even  as  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  when  I  met  him  walking,  unter  den 
Linder,  the  day  that  the  evil  news  arrived  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  (4th  of  June}.  He 
stood  aghast  at  this  news,  like  one  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  (urie  in  den  Boden  hineingedonnert)  ; 
he  turned  suddenly  pale,  as  if  going  to  fall  down 
in  a  faint ;  then  he  squeezed  me  and  some  other 
friends  by  the  hand,  and  the  big  tears  streamed 
copiously  down  bis  cheeks." 

The  spirit  of  the  German  people  may  be 
learned  from  such  traits 'as  these.  That  man 
knows  little  of  Germany,  whatever  Gothe 
might  think,*  who  imagines  that  even  with- 
out the  opportune  help  of  the  Russians,  Prus- 
sia would  long  have  continued  to  bear  patient- 
ly the  ignominious  yoke  which  was  laid  on 
at  Tilsit.  But  Russia,  certainly,  if  to  do  no. 
thing  more,  was  more  necessary  at  the  time 
for  this :  to  draw  aside'  the  flood-gate.  And 
then  out  came  the  flood !  How  indispensable 
at  that  crisis  Russian  aid  was  to  Germany, 
Arndt,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  death 
of  KutusorT,  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated. 

"  In  Dresden  a  piece  of  special  good  fortune 
befell  us,  for  which  all  who  knew  the  state  of 
affairs  did  not  fail  to  thank  God ;  and  many  were 
heard  to  cry  aloud, ( Der  alte  DeutscJie  Golt  lebl 
nochP  On  the  23d  of  April  died  at  Bunzlaw, 
the  old  Russian  Field-Marshal  KutusorT,  of  a 
nervous  fever.  At  the  news  of  this,  I  also  called 
aloud,  •  Hier  ist  der  Finger  Gotles*  (Here  is  the 
ringer  of  God) !  This  grey-haired  soldier  was  a 
tough,  tardy  piece  of  Kussianism  to  the  back- 
bone.  He  had  attained  to  such  an  influence  over 


•  "  While  the  allied  armies  were  crossing  the  I 
Elbe  and  penetrating  into  Thuringia,  at  the  same 
,  time  that  the  French  were  advancing  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  Dresden  swarmed  with  strangers  of  all 
kinds,  not  only  those  who  had  business  real  or  im- 
agined there,  but  fugitives  also,  who  were  leaving 
the  Saxon  plains  for  security,  and  who  after  remain- 
ing a  short  while  at  Dresden,  made  their  escape  over 
the  mountains  to  Bohemia.  Among  these  came 
Gttthe,  and  was  often  to  be  found  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Korner.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  twenty 
years.  He  had  the  same  noble  carriage  and  air,  but 
on  the  whole  the  great  man  made  no  agreeable  im- 
pression on  me.  He  seemed  to  feel  altogether  uneasy, 
and  had  neither  joy  in  the  present  state  of  Germany, 
nor  hopes  for  the  future.  Young  Korner  was  some- 
times present,  a  volunteer  in  Jfltgow's  Jager  Corps  j 
and  the  father,  looking  at  his  son,  would  often  ex- 
press himself  with  the  greatest  animation  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  to  the  future  prospects  of  Germany.  But 
Gothe  answered  coldly,  and  most  angrily  t  *  Sckuttelt 
nur  an  euren  Ketien,  der  Mann  ut  euch  zu  gros  $  Ihr 
werdet  Sie  nicht  zerbrechen.9 — <Yes,  you  may  rattle 
your  chains,  but  you  cannot  break  them ;  that  man 
is  too  strong  for  you.' — Erirm*rungeny  p.  195. 


the  army,  that  Alexander  himself,  whatever  he 
might  wish,  could  not  have  removed  him.  It 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  and 
Stein  had  succeeded  in  bringing  him  across  the 
Vistula.  His  fixed  idea  was  to  stay  behind  the 
Vistula  till  the  summer,  and  not  advance  rill  he 
had  had  time  to  recruit  his  strength.  But  what 
in  this  case,  would  have  become  of  Germany  f 
And  even  after  he  did  advance,  we  may  still  pot 
the  same  question,  what  would  have  become  of 
Germany,  what  of  Prussia,  if  KutusofThad  lived? 
The  French  would  have  remained  masters  of  all 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Vistula ;  they  would, 
with  the  most  cruel  deliberation,  have  annihi- 
lated the  last  resources  of  Prussia,  cat  its  every 
sinew  of  life,  and  have  rendered  a  popular  move- 
ment at  that  time  altogether  impossible.  And 
the  popular  movemeut  being  at  that  time  pre- 
vented, what  would  KutusorT  and  the  Russians, 
by  themselves,  have  been  able  to  effect  after- 
wards, at  a  time  when  all  the  fortresses  of  Prus- 
sia were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Another 
untoward  part  of  the  business  was,  that  Kumsoff 
had  a  positive  dislike  to  the  Germans;  he  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  rough  and  unkindly  to- 
wards them ;  and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
clapped  his  clumsy  Muscovite  foot  upon  the  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  of  Deutschland  without  the 
least  ceremony.  He  would  never  have  been  able 
to  tolerate  another  beside  himself;  a  great,  per- 
haps a  greater  soldier.  How  would  brisk  old 
Blticher  have  got  out  his  German  wings  beside 
such  a  dogged  old  Russian  ?  I  say  again,  Knro- 
soff's  death  was  the  finger  of  Goa  for  Deutsch- 
land, laugh  at  me  who  will." 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether 
Kutusoff,  as  a  Russian  general,  was  not  more 
wise,  if  not  more  heroic,  than  Alexander,  in 
wishing  to  make  the  Vistula  the  boundary  of 
his  westward  advances.  What  could  he  know 
about  the  new-born  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
German  students  and  German  professors,  and 
what  wonderful  things  they  were  to  achieve! 
Of  more  importance  is  it  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  give  a  few  lines  of  portraiture  iron 
Arndt's  vigorous  brush,  of  that  same  hot, 
hoary,  old  hussar  here  mentioned — Marshal 
Blucher  (or  Marshal  Forwards,  as  he  wai 
significantly  called) ;  also,  by  way  of  contrast, 
a  beautifully  touched  picture  of  the  great 
Scharnhorst,  who  fell  at  Lutzen.  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  here,  that  Arndt  was  the 
writer  of  the  famous  national  song  beginning, 

Was  blasen  die  Trompeten  ? — Husaren  hinaus ! 
commonly  called  Marshal  Blucber's  march. 
Arndt  was  at  Breslau  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
cherishing  his  German  patriotism  among  * 
circle  of  friends  no  less  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  Fatherland  than  himself.  To  this 
period  the  following  extract  refers : 

"  Into  this  circle  came  at  times  old  General 
BlQcher,  who,  even  at  the  festive  board,  had  al- 
ways something  of  the  field-marshal  about  him. 
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In  spite  of  his  years  he  bad  a  fine  carriage ;  be 
was  lam-bodied,  and  yet  nimble,  with  the  most 
beautiful  aad  well-rounded  limbs;  bis  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs,  were  as  decided  and  well-de- 
fined as  those  of  a  young  man.  The  most  strik- 
ing thing  abovt  him  was  his  countenance:  it  had 
two  altogether  different  worlds  in  its  expression, 
which  remained  distinct  even  amid  jests  and 
railleries,  on  which,  with  the  true  heartiness  of 
a  soldier,  he  was  always  ready  to  listen  with 
any  one.  On  his  forehead,  eyes,  and  his  nose, 
gods  might  dwell;  about  his  chin  and  mouth, 
Tulgar  mortals  played  their  game.  To  say  it  in 
a  word — in  that  superior  region  were  expressed 
not  only  beauty  aad  dignity,  but  also  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, a  melancholy  which,  on  account  of  the 
dark  cerulean  blue  of  his  eyes,  I  might  almost 
call  a  sea  melancholy  (Meerschwermuth) :  for 
however  mildly  these  eyes  would  often  smile, 
they  darkened  themselves  often  suddenly  into  a 
tone  of  anger  and  earnestness  truly  terrific.  'Tis 
well  known,  indeed,  by  what  fits  of  passion  he 
tised  to  be  shaken.  When,  after  the  misfortunes 
of  1806-7,  he  had  the  command  in  upper  Pome- 
rania,  he  was  literally  mad  with  patnotic  rage, 
and  used  to  cat  with  his  sabre  at  all  flies  and 
black  spots  on  the  wall,  calling  out,  *  Napoleon!' 
Mouth  and  chin  gave  a  quite  opposite  expres- 
sion^ though  in  the  mere  outward  lines  they 
Were  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  part  of 
the  countenance*  Here  the  cunning  of  the  old 
hussar  was  all  collected,  with  a  continual  play 
of  the  most  lively  expression,  often  reaching  up 
even  to  the  eyes,  and  had  something  in  it  of  the 
character  of  a  weasel  watching  for  its  prey. 

"  Here  also  I  saw  Scharnhorst,  whom  the  new 
tarn  of  affairs  had  driven  out  of  Berlin;  and  along 
with  him  his  never-to-be-forgotten  daughter,  in 
her  fine  bold  sweep  of  noble  feeling  unrivalled, 
the  Countess  Julia  of  Donna.  Her  husband, 
Barggraf  Friedrich  of  Donna,  now  general-in- 
chief  of  the  Pomeranian  division  of  the  Prussian 
array,  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  see  the  father 
and  the  daughter.  From  that  time  I  was  fre- 
quently in  their  company,  and  often  did  we  go 
together  into  the  neighbouring  woody  solitudes, 
where  we  feit  ourselves  more  free  to  speak  of 
the  manifold  woes  and  hopes  of  the  present. 
What  a  different  man  was  this  from  Blue  her ! 
Of  a  slender  make,  and  meagre  rather  than  full- 
bodied,  he  had  in  his  gait  something  undecided 
and  unsoldier-like,  and  stooped  a  little  besides. 
His  face  was  of  a  noble  form,  and  marked  with 
the  features  of  calm  dignity.  His  blue  eye  was 
large,  open,  and  beautiful.  He  kept,  however, 
commonly,  as  it  were,  a  vizor  over  his  face,  even 
his  eye  half  shut,  like  a  man  who  did  not  require 
to  be  hunting  about  for  ideas,  but  was  habitually 
employed  in  brooding  over  those  already  ac- 
quired. Yet  was  there,  at  all  times,  a  restless 
march  and  marshalling  of  ideas  in  that  clear 
head;  only  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  hanging  a 
semi-transparent  veil  oyer  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  none  but  his  intimate  friends  knew  how 
violently  it  boiled  within.  But  with  all  this  self- 
command  and  self-restraint,  he  had  in  his  coun- 
tenance no  painful  expression  of  studied  reserve ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  motion  marked  the  plain, 
honest,  intelligent  man:  you  did  not  see  any 
padlocks  about  him.    Such  was  the  man:  and 
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formed  se  ao  less  by  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  than  by  original  constitution.  He 
had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  of  so- 
ciety, and  knew  what  it  was  to  obey,  and  to  sub- 
mit often  to  the  harshest  necessity.  His  position 
in  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
and  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  nobles,  had 
always  been  that  of  a  stranger,  of  an  envied 
stranger;  and  in  the  evil  days  that  followed 
1805-6,  watched  no  less  by  his  own  friends  than 
by  the  stranger,  and  to  the  French  spies  ever  aa 
object  of  special  suspicion,  he  was  compelled,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  secretly  schemiog 
and  preparing  the  greatest  and  boldest  plans  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  to  play,  in  appear* 
ance,  a  secondary  and  a  subordinate  part:  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  a  Brutus.  Of  a  piece  with  this 
was  his  style  of  conversation;  slow  and  without 
observance  his  words  came  out;  but  this  slower- 
drawn  tone  gave  utterance  to  the  boldest 
thoughts  with  the  precision  and  the  pregnancy 
of  a  proverb.  The  plainest  truth  in  the  most 
simple  garb,  the  most  straightforward  courage 
with  the  most  cool  clearness— this  was  Scharn- 
horst.  He  belonged  to  the  few  who  believe  that 
when  truth  and  right  are  in  question,  one  should 
not  yield  to  the  greatest  dangers — no,  not  a  hair- 
breadth. Need  I  mention  further,  that  this 
noble  man,  through  whose  hands,  as  the  secret 
director  of  all,  millions  were  daily  passing, 
never  allowed  the  filth  of  a  single  copper  penny 
to  stick  to  his  own  fingers.  He  was  a  vir  inno- 
cent, in  the  sense  of  the  great  ancients:  he  died 
poor. 

4<  Such  was  the  character  and  such  were  the 
manners  of  this  earnest  and  virtuous  man,  who 
felt  more  deeply  than  any  other  the  love  of  fa- 
therland ;  and  who  essayed  and  effected  more 
towards  its  salvation.  When  he  stood  before 
us,  as  I  have  often  seen  him,  in  his  meditative 
mood,  leaning  on  his  staff,  his  head  inclined  to- 
wards the  ground,  and  his  eye  half  closed,  with 
a  forehead,  however,  which  all  the  while  seem- 
ed the  living  incarnation  of  courage,  one  mifht 
have  taken  him  for  the  genius  of  death,  leaning 
over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  glory  of  Prussia,  and 
glorifying  this  thought — Wie  herrlich  toaren  urir 
einst  /    From  what  dignity  are  we  fallen !" 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with  a  book 
full  of  such  vigorous  and  substantial  histori- 
cal portraits  as  these.  We  cannot  extract 
or  even  point  to  everything  of  the  kind  that 
occurs  in  this  volume ;  but  there  is  one  which 
it  were  high  treason  to  omit,  the  portrait  of 
him  who  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  civil,  aa 
Scharnhorst  was  of  the  military  resurrection 
of  Prussia  in  1813:  the  Baron  von  Stein. 
This  man  was  the  Mirabeau  (as  great,  but 
not  so  noisy)  of  Prussia's  bloodless  revolu- 
tion. This  man  did  in  Berlin  what  the  Grac- 
chi talked  about  and  died  for  in  Rome :  he 
proposed  and  carried  an  Agrarian  Law, 
(though  himself  a  great  proprietor  and  aristo- 
crat), and  achieved  that  for  Prussia,  morally 
and  socially,  which  the  great  Frederick's  bat- 
tles, fifty  years  before,  had  done  physically 
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and  geographically.  The  following  extract 
describes  Aradt's  introduction  to  his  future 
master,  at  Petersburg,  in  the  autumn  of  1812. 

"  The  minister  received  me  in  the  most  friend- 
ly way.  There  was  something  in  his  figure  and 
manner  that  impressed  me  strongly  with  the 
feeling  that  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  before. 
I  could  not,  however,  at  first  explain  to  myself 
the  origin  of  this  feeling;  and  it  was  oolv  after 
I  had  sat  for  some  time  opposite  him  at  the  tea- 
table  that,  recovering  from  the  confounding  effect 
of  the  first  impression,  I  felt  a  light  suddenly 
break  on  the  mystery,  and  I  said  within  myself, 
•  Fichte! '  Yes,  truly,  there  was  a  striking  like- 
ness to  my  brave  old  philosopher  here :  the  same 
figure,  short,  compact,  broad;  the  same  fore- 
head, only  with  a  little  more  breadth,  and  slop- 
ing more  backward;  the  same  small,  keen, 
twinkling  eyes;  almost  the  same  nose,  only,  if 
possible,  more  powerful;  the  same  pithiness, 
clearness,  and  decision  in  his  words,  which  sped 
like  an  arrow,  by  the  shortest  road,  and  with  the 
speediest  flight,  to  their  mark.  Nor  was  I  long 
in  discovering  the  same  stern,  inexorable  spirit 
of  moral  severity  in  the  statesman,  that  so  strong- 
ly characterized  the  philosopher.  The  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  while  this  man  was  a  son  of 
an  ancient  imperial-baronial  family  on  the  Rhine, 
Fichte's  father  was  a  poor  weaver  in  Lusatia ; 
and  while  this  baron  of  the  empire  was  continu- 
ally pushing  imperiously  up  from  the  shadows 
and  clouds  of  the  Noo  Ego,  towards  the  central 
Ego,  that  philosopher,  contrariwise,  continually 
strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to  descend  from  the 
sublime  throne  of  the  Ego,  into  the  cloudy  re- 
gion of  the  Non  Ego,  seeking  anxiously  to  find 
some  common  ground  which  might  conciliate 
the  opposite  poles  of  existence.  Such,  at  least, 
was  my  first  nasty  impression.  I  now  add  a  few 
words  to  complete,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  outline  of 
this  great  and  good  man. 

"  I  had  occasion,  when  talking  above  of  Mar- 
shal Blucher,  to  say  that  there  were  two  worlds 
in  his  face.  Perhaps  the  same  observation  may 
apply  to  most  faces  that  are  significant;  not 
only  two,  but  three,  four,  or  more  worlds,  may 
dwell  in  one  face,  and  war  strongly  with  one 
another.  Only  in  this  case,  when  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  the  word  world  does  not  apply, 
and  we  can  only  talk  in  the  common  way  of  a 
conflict  of  irreconcileable  temperaments  and  pas- 
sions in  the  same  countenance.  Now,  in  respect 
of  what  may  properly  be  called  two  worlds, 
8tein's  face  was  altogether  like  Blucher's.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  there  reigned  almost 
always  the  serene  and  shining  god.  His  noble 
broaa  forehead,  his  spirit-speaking  friendly  eyes, 
his  powerful  nose,  proclaimed  composure, 
profundity,  and  command.  With  this  grand 
development,  the  under  part  of  the  face  was 
by  no  means  in  keeping.  The  mouth  was 
evidently  too  small,  and  loo  delicately  chiselled 
for  the  mass  and  breadth  it  had  to  support ;  the 
chin,  also,  was  weak.  Here,  also,  as  I  have  re- 
marked in  the  case  of  Blucher,  common  mortals 
had  their  lodgment ;  here  anger  and  fits  of  the 
most  violent  passion  would  appear;  and  give 
themselves  a  free  rein;  they  were,  however, 
more  terrible  than  dangerous,  and,  when  met 


with  firmness,  soon  calmed.  But  this  is  certain- 
ly true,  that  when  the  under  part  of  the  counte- 
nance was  convulsed  with  rage,  and  the  little 
mobile  mouth  poured  forth  furious  invective 
with  the  most  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  remained  all  the  while  a  fair, 
sunny,  smiling  Olympus;  and  above,  in  the 
keen,  twinkling  eyes,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
lightning  to  scathe:  insomuch,  that  the  same 
person  who  shrunk  in  terror  from  the  expression 
of  the  mouth,  might  gather  courage  from  look- 
ing at  the  eye.  Apart  from  these  violent  par* 
oxysms  of  moral  indignation,  the  perpetual  ex- 
pression of  Stein — that  which  spoke  not  in  every 
feature  only,  but  in  every  won],  and  in  every 
gesture — was  one  of  honesty,  courage,  and  piety. 
He  was  a  man  essentially  made  to  command; 
a  born  prince,  and  king ;  a  man  who  had  number 
one  stamped  upon  his  every  deed.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  play  a  subordinate  part 
Where  he  was  not  allowed  to  lead,  he  was  net 
inclined  to  act.  That  flexibility  and  adaptability, 
which  is  a  virtue  in  many  men,  would  have 
been  a  vice  in  him ;  at  least,  they  were  not  part 
of  his  nature,  not  consistent  with  his  strengtL" 

We  complete  this  view  of  Stein's  charac- 
ter by  an  extract  from  a  necrdogical  notice 
of  the  great  Prussian  reformer,  originally 
inserted  by  Arndt  in  the  'Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,'  in  the  month  of  September,  183 1,  three 
months  after  the  death  of  the  subject  of  it, 
and  now  reprinted  in  a  short  appendix  to 
these  Memoirs. 

"  God  now  had  planted  a  fiery,  mighty,  coura- 
geous heart  in  his  bosom,  and  furnished  bun  with 
a  glance  to  perceive  as  quick  as  lightning,  andi 
bold,  unhesitating  understanding;  be  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  despatch,  enterprise,  and 
impetuosity.  He  was  compelled  by  an  inward 
necessity  of  his  nature  to  cast  aside  every  ob- 
stacle that  stood  in  his  way ;  to  demolish  mer- 
cilessly whatever  impeded  his  progress:  sreat 
qualities  of  mind  certainly,  but  also  not  a  little 
dangerous,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  fcy 
that  regard  for  proportion,  discipline  and  order, 
without  which  the  highest  talents  are  more 
powerful  ever  to  destroy  than  to  construct.  To 
fear  nothing,  to  do  without  delay,  to  create 
without  intermission,  was  his  proper  element. 
That  the  possessor  of  such  a  fiery  and  impetuous 
character  should  not  have  often  erred, sbouldaot 
sometimes  have  overflowed  the  narrow  bound* 
of  mere  prudence,  were  more  than  human;  bnt 
the  discipline  of  life  and  the  providence  of  God 
had  early  given  his  mind  "a  steady  directka 
towards  that  which  is  noble  and  good,  and  tms 
direction  was   to  society  the  surest  pracncs' 

{>ledge  that  any  errors  occasioned  by  the  pec* 
iarity  of  his  temperament  would  soon  be  re- 
paired. Accoutred  as  he  was  by  the  hands  of 
nature,  he  demanded  the  freest  stage  for  the 
forthputting  of  his  activity;  and  in  whatever  be 
did,  he  was  compelled  instinctively  to  take  the 
lead.  The  vulgar  acts,  however,  by  which  men 
rise  to  situations  of  influence  and  cmnmand, 
were  not  his.  He  was  impatient  of  resistance, 
and  when  anything  forcibly  opposed  hisplaat, 
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he  wu  always  alow  to  perceive  the  necessity  ofl  faith  also  it  was,  that  controlled  and  tempered 
yielding.  No  person  was  more  easily  roused  by  I  those  qualities  of  his  mind  which  might  easily 
contradiction,  out  no  one  delighted  more  in  a]  have  run  wild  into  a  spirit  of  untamable  pride 
bard  fought   battle  of  thoughts   and   words,  and  haughty  defiance;  the  Gospel  of  Christ 


whenever  he  found  an  adversary  whom  he 
deemed  worthy  of  his  powers.  In  such  intel- 
lectual combating,  provided  only  the  strokes 
were  energetic  and  swift  as  lightning,  he  was 
quite  in  his  element.  Violent  and  harsh  he  often 
was;  towards  hypocrites  and  bravoes  pitilessly 
severe ;  while  by  the  abruptness  and  bluntness 
of  his  manner  be  would  sometimes  unintention- 
ally wound  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive.  From 
excess  of  passion  he  was  not  free,  but  feelings  of 
malignity  and  revenge  his  noble  nature  would 
scorn ;  and  those  whom  a  rash  word  or  a  preci- 
pitate judgment  had  at  any  time  offended,  never 
waited  long  for  such  apology  and  reparation  as 
the  dictate  of  a  scrupulously  honourable  mind 
imposed  on  itself.  As  his  whole  sympathies 
were  with  Germany  and  Prussia ;  as  ne  lived 
altogether  in  the  memory  of  what  had  been,  and 
the  hope  of  what  should  be,  glorious  in  father- 
land ;  as  for  this  one  idea  of  country  he  was 
ready  at  every  moment  to  give  up  his  substance 
and  to  sacrifice  his  life;  so  the  strong  and  clear 
steel  (ttahl)  of  his  whole  character  was  tem- 
pered throughout  to  a  true  German  tone.  In 
truthfulness,  honesty,  and  openness,  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him;  he  looked  straight  before  him, 
and  marched  directly  up  to  his  object. 

"  This  was  his  creed,  that  by  truth,  simplicity, 
and  honesty,  only,  all  ends  are  to  be  attained, 
and  that  no  path  that  is  in  any  part  crooked  can 
ever  bring  a  blessing.  This  was  his  motto, '  Es 
darf  nichts  gethan  werden  was  nicht  gerad  und 
offengethan  werden  kann;'  that  is  to  say,  a  free 
way,  a  high  aim,  and  pure  means  to  attain  the 
aim.  And  this  is  the  man  on  whom  a  Bour* 
rienne  has  had  the  impudence  to  throw  the 
suspicion  of  having  banded  himself  with  sneak- 
ing conspirators,  and  studied  the  base  arts  of 
assassination. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  his  fire  and  impetuosity,  I 
will  add  now  that  this  fiery  and  strong  one  had 
at  the  same  time  all  the  elements  of  mildness 
and  mansuetude  in  his  composition ;  that  as  he 
was  a  man  of  bravery,  so  he  was  also  a  man  of 
.*Jaith ;  that  in  everything  terrestrial  and  human, 
he  cherished  a  deeply  tragic  feeling  of  its  perish- 
able and  fleeting  nature.  Hence  he  was  in  his 
inmost  heart  hutrible  and  modest ;  hence  he  held 
fast  the  faith  of  all  good  men  that  man  can  do 
nothing  without  God;  that  God  governs  the 
world ;  that  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  of  mor- 
tal men  can  do  little  of  themselves ;  and  pos- 
sessed by  these  feelings,  the  flatterer  and  the 
hypocrite,  the  sophist,  the  self-conceited  person, 
the  boastful  sen-seeker  of  every  description, 
however  great  their  talents  might  be,  found  no 
favour  with  him.  Stein  was,  in  truth,  a  firm  and 
decided  Christian ;  he  believed  in  bis  God  and 
his  Redeemer,  and  built  all  his  hopes  on  the 
glorious  promises  laid  open  to  us  in  the  Gospel ; 
and  it  was  this  indwelling  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity that  made  him  excellent  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  social  and  domestic  life ;  a  grateful  son, 
a  kind  husband  and  father,  a  faithful  friend ;  in 
private  economy  strictly  moral,  in  his  civic  rela- 
tions active  and  mddatigabt*.     'rk:-  k,~- -* 
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softened  the  almost  superhuman  sternness  of  his 
character,  and  mellowed  what  was  severe, 
giving  at  once  a  nobler  direction  and  a  gentler 
movement  to  his  social  activity.  Long  may  the 
memory  endure  of  this  German  max,  freshly 
may  his  virtues  bloom  in  these  earnest  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  we  may  know  both  how  to 
no  when  Fatherland  calls  us,  and  how  to  suffer !" 

So  be  it  A  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  men 
of  1813,  on  what  Germany  is  now,  and  what 
it  is  destined  to  be  in  the  world.  Our  limits, 
however,  forbid  anything  like  disquisition; 
and  we  can  only  refer  those  who  are  not  yet 
familiar  with  the  great  German  doings  against 
Napoleon,  to  the  ninth  volume  of  Mr.  Alison's 
*  History  of  Europe,'  where  they  will  find  no 
lack  of  satisfactory  information*  We  in 
England,  for  reasons  obvious  enough,  know, 
for  the  general,  more  about  the  state  of  Spain 
in  1812,  than  of  Germany  in  1813 ;  but 
Spain  was  only'the  mine  which  being  explod- 
ed, isolated  Napoleon  from  behind;  Ger- 
many was  the  neld  in  which  the  decisive 
struggle  was  to  be  made.  In  the  fields  of 
Leipzig,  in  the  central  battle-arena  of  Europe, 
and  nowhere  else,  Napoleon  could  be  over- 
thrown. As  for  the  Spanish  patriots,  their 
movement,  at  its  best,  was  but  a  spirited  bal- 
lad ;  the  rising  of  DeutschJand  was  a  grand 
epos. 


Art.  XI. — Monograph**  de  la  Press*  Par* 
isienne.  (Monograph  of  the  Parisian 
Press).    By  M.di  Balzac    Paris.    1848. 

4  With  whom  is  M  de  Balzac  angry  V  ex- 
claimed Jules  Janin,  on  reading  this  odd  pro- 
duction, and  forthwith  seized  his  critical  pen, 
to  show  that  Balzac  is  the  most  ungratefcl  of 
authors.  For  ten  years,  it  would  seem,  this 
Balzac  plodded  his  weary  way,  under  the  un- 
noticed pseudonyme  of  Saint  Aobin,  one  fail- 
ure following  another,  until,  by  chance,  the 
'Enfant  Maudit,'  in  the  pages  of  a  Review, 
attracted  general  attention:  the  newspapers 
praised,  the  masque  fell,  and  the  name  of 
Balzac  became  known  to  fame.  This  is  Ja- 
nin'8  ground  for  a  charge  of  bitter  ingratitude 
against  Balzac.  But  with  due  respect  to  M. 
Janin,  we  cannot  in  this  discover  the  extent 
of  obligation,  asserted  by  the  champion  of  the 
press.  Ten  long  years  of  persevering  toil, 
ten  years  of  uncheered,  unmarked  exertion, 
would  have  broken  down  many  a  man  of  leas 
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resolute  will :  and  when  tt  last,  the  public  is 
struck  by  one  of  those  tales  which  glide  into 
the  traditions  of  a  people,  the  press,  following 
the  movement  of  admiration,  turns  suddenly 
round,  and  affects  the  right,  first  to  take  the 
hitherto  neglected  novelist  under  its  own  su- 
preme protection,  and  then  on  the  first  show 
of  difference  between  them,  to  charge  him 
with  base  ingratitude  to  his  self-elected  pro- 
tector I 

We  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  ecboJanin's 
question.  We  have  failed  to  discover  with 
whom  exactly  Balzac  is  angry.  His  object  in 
bis  brochure  would  seem  to  be  to  describe  in  no 
very  poetic  terms  the  machinery  of  the  Paris 
press,  and  so  to  strip  it  of  the  effect  produced 
by  mystery.  His  motive  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
Janin,  in  his  bitter  feuilleton,  setsMt  down  as 
compounded  of  enormous  self-conceit,  jeal- 
ousy of  writers  who  have  become  more  pop- 
ular than  himself,  and  hatred  of  critics  who 
have  contributed  to  make  them  so.  He  more 
than  hints,  too,  that  Balzac's  failure  in  a  iour- 
nal  he  started  for  himself  has  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  it.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  Balzac 
bad  no  motive.  He  may  have  been  actuated 
simply  by  whim.  Without  at  any  rate  fur- 
ther troubling  ourselves  as  to  the  author's  mo- 
tive, or  the  critic's  wrath,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  follow  M.  de  Balzac,  supplying  facts  where 
he  deals  but  in  allusions,  and  giving  names 
which,  familiar  to  the  Parisian  public,  would 
not  be  easily  recognizable  on  this  side  the 
channel,  through  the  delicate  take-for-granted 
touches  of  the  celebrated  novelist. 

The  *  Monographie'  is  a  paper  supplied  to 
a  work  in  course  of  publication,  entitled,  (  La 
grande  VUle:  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,' 
in  which  are  associated  several  celebrated 
names.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  Gavarai, 
a  masterly  caricaturist,  and  other  artists  of  ex- 
traordinary talent 

~M.  de  Balzac's  paper  is  preceded  by  a  syn- 
optical table,  marking  every  shade  of  the 
order  *  Gendelettre :'  the  hint  of  which  name 
he  professes  to  have  borrowed  from  4  Gen- 
darme,' implying  that  he  respects  one  as  much 
as  the  other :  which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a 
dull  joke.  He  divides  his  order  into  two 
species— the  publicist  and  the  critic ;  and 
from  these  he  traces  several  supposed  kinds, 
at  if  he  were  a  Cuvier,  dealing  with  some 
newly-discovered  races  of  animals.  For 
these  he  invents  names  arbitrarily,  which,  as 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  any  very  striking 
sense  or  humour,  we  spare  our  readers  the 
trouble  of  spelling  over. 

M»  de  Balzac,  tells  us,  that  when  the  di- 
rector of  the  journal  is  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  editor,  aad  responsible  proprietor, 
he  is  the  person  with  whom  each  cabinet 


deals :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  secret 
influence  which  absolutely  reguktef  the  jour- 
nal may  be  that  of  an  actress,  or  a  legitimate 
wife.  To  furnish  the  key  to  the  first  allusion 
would  be  to  deal  in  a  piece  of  unnecessary 
scandal ;  but  all  the  world  will  easilj  recog- 
nize in  the  Beeond,  Madame  de  Giraidin,  the 
Vicomte  Launay  of '  La  Presse ;'  for  Madam* 
Dudevant  is  not  the  only  lady  who  writes 
under  a  masculine  name. 

Balzac  next  proceeds  to  the  second  variety 
of  the  same  species,  which  be  calls  the  tenor, 
or,  to  drop  the  metaphorical  name,  the  editor, 
simply.  With  him  he  thus  deals :  "  At  this 
trade  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  not  to  pervert 
his  mind  and  sink  into  mediocrity.  Became 
there  are  but  two  moulds,  into  which  are  cast 
the  leading  articles :  the  opposition  mould, 
and  the  ministerial  mould.  There  is  a  third, 
but  it  is  rarely  used.  Let  the  government 
act  as  it  will,  the  writer  of  the  opposite 
leaders  must  blame,  scold,  and  advise.  The 
ministerial  writer  is  equally  bound  to  defend. 
The  one  is  a  constant  negative — the  other  a 
constant  affirmative."  This  is  no  doubt  true 
enough,  and  there  was  no  particular  necessity 
to  announce  it  as  a  discovery.  Balzac  is  bet- 
ter where  he  describes  the  part  played  by 
the  public. 

At  each  event  the  subscriber  goes  asleep, 
saying  to  himself  UI  will  see  to-morrow 
what  says  my  journal  upon  the  subject"  But 
there  being  facts  lor  the  public  which  cannot 
be  told,  and  a  necessity  for  twisting  and  dis- 
torting- those  which  can,  the  satirist's  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  press  is  by  no  means  the 
master  of  that c  liberty '  which  it  is  supposed 
to  enjoy.  To  its  shame,  says  Balzac,  it  is 
only  '  free '  against  weak  and  isolated  class* 
And  then  we  have  told,  by  an  exquisitely  hu- 
mourous pencil,  what  M.  de  Balzac's  pen  bet* 
itates  to  give :  M.  Thiers  commanding  bat- 
teries which  are  easily  recognisable,  as  the 
'Steele,'  *  Courier  Frangais,'  and  'Consul* 
tionnel.' 

Balzac  gives  a  pleasant  example  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  public  mind  is  kept 
irritated  against  England.  In  a  dead  calm  of 
the  political  ocean,  this  news  arrives  from 
Ausburg  (Ausburg  being  for  journalism,  what 
Nuremberg  is  for  children,  a  factory  of  play- 
things) : 

"  On  dit  that  the  English  legation  gave  a  din- 
ner to  Lord  Willgoud,  oq  his  way  toGalncho 
(Bresil),  at  which  assisted  all  the  corps  diploma- 
tique, except  the  French  ConsuL  Such  an  omis- 
sion, under  present  circumstances,  is  not  without 
meaning." 

Upon  this  piece  of  news  the  opposition  papem 
lash  themselves  into  well-acted  iiidignauoo, 
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ignorant  thai  there  is  no  inch  admiral  at 
W  illgood,  and  no  •  qch  place  as  Galucbo $ 
aod  here  the  reader  is  presented  with  admira- 
ble imitations  of  all  the  leading  journals,  done 
with  real  wit  Balzac  adds  to  his  own  satin, 
cal  remarks  on  this  part  of  hia  subject,  the 
following  very  amusing  commentary :  "  One 
phrase  combined  thus,  after  three  forms,  suf- 
fices to  enable  the  majority  of  the  French 
every  morning  to  form  an  opinion  upon  all 
possible  events.  After  the  triumph  of  July, 
an  old  tenor  acknowledged  that  for  twelve 
years  he  never  wrote  but  the  same  article. 
This  frank  fellow  is  dead."  We  believe  the 
author  of  this  whimsical  confession  was  M. 
Chatelain,  editor  of  the  '  Courier  Fran^ais,' 
an  extreme  liberal. 

In  his  parody  of  the  '  Debate/  Balzac  adds, 
in  a  parenthesis  to  each  high-flown  passage — 
4  (price  5000  francs  per  month)/ — the  sup- 
posed '  subvention'  paid  to  M.  Bertin  by  the 
government  The  ministerialists  do  not, 
however,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  corruption, 
for  the  puritans  of  the  opposition,  who  can- 
not accept  favours  for  themselves,  harass  the 
government  with  demands  for  places  for  their 
relatives.  The  family  Barrot,  according  to 
Balzac,  enjoy  among  them  130,000  francs  of 

{government  pay!  Before  we  leave  the  'pub- 
icist'  division,  we  must  say,  that  the  attacks 
are  made  far  too  indiscriminately;  that  the 
editorial  talents  are  rated  obviously  too  low  ; 
and  that  the  whole  division  on  the  system  of 
reporting  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  ('  Les 
Camarillistes'),  is  a  violent  exaggeration. 

There  is  an  amusing  page  upon  what 
the  French  call  *  canards'  (ducks),  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  very  poetry  of  penny-a-lining. 
jNapoleon  had  pensioned  a  man,  who  for  five 
years  published  in  the  ( Moniteur,'  fictitious 
bulletins  of  a  war  of  the  Afghans  against  the 
English;  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and 
Napoleon,  instead  of  punishing  the  fellow,  is 
said  to  have  increased  his  pension — the  cheat 
*  etait  se  bien  conQue  dans  les  hit  ere  ts  de 
Napoleon.'  These  bulletins  were  *  canards.' 
The  story  of  Gaspard  Hauser  was  a  '  canard ;' 
so  was  that  of  Clara  Wendell,  and  the  brigand 
Schrubry.  As  M.  de  Balzac  does  not  give 
names,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  state,  that 
the  makers  of  these  '  canards'  were  authors  of 
repute,  M.  Mery  and  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan, 
M.  Etienne,  of  the  '  Constitutional,'  was, 
under  the  restoration,  a  famous  inventor  of 
4  canards.'  (He  seems  meditating  one  at  p. 
145 !)  His  line  lay  in  the  fabrication  of  re- 
fusals by  priests  of  the  rights  of  burial,  and  of 
persecutions  of  liberal '  cures.'  But  he  was 
obliged  to  give  these  up,  for  truth  overtook 
him. 

In  the  division  on  the  critics,  M.  de  Balzac 


exbauetsevery  form  of  severity.  He  sets  no 
bounds  to  bis  anger  with  them,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  neglect  with  which  they  treat 
worsts  deserving  of  attention,  while  they  re- 
serve their  exclusive  and  fulsome  notice  for 
trashy  vaudevilles.  He  assigns  for  these  de- 
grading preferences  the  most  degraded  mo- 
tives; contrasting  the  pleasurable  'quid  pro 
quo'  of  theatres,  with  the  cold  comfort  of  li- 
braries and  booksellers.  And  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  critics,  in 
this  respect,  has  caused  of  late  years  a  sensi- 
ble diminution  in  the  sale  of  good  books  of 
every  class.  Upon  Janin  he  deals  the  sever- 
est ridicule,  by  an  admirable  mimicry  of  that 
writer's  torrent  of  volubility  on  every  kind  of 
subject,  while  he  never  once  touches  the  sin- 
gle special  subject,  which  he  pretends  to  be 
treating.  Of  this  redoubtable  feuilletonist, 
he  also  takes  another  occasion  to  mention  (the 
allusion,  at  p.  170,  is  plainly  levelled  at 
Janin),  that  what  he  thinks  the  most  emi- 
nently droll  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
very  highest  taste,  is  to  be  shaking  bands 
with  you,  and  passing  for  your  friend,  when 
he  is  all  the  while  stinging  you  with  the 
poisoned  needles  of  his  feuilletons.  If,  in- 
deed, he  has  happened  to  praise  you  in  a 
Paris  journal,  you  are  then  quite  sure,  that  in 
some  London  journal  he  has  '  assassinated' 
you.  M.  de  fealzac  fails  to  add,  which  par- 
ticular London  journal  it  is  that  is  honoured 
by  Jules  Janin's  contributions. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  there 
are  some  remarks  on  the  professed  dealers  in 
bon  mots  and  witty  sayings,  uninspired  by 
whose  gaiety  and  rairthfulness,  Balzac  can 
only  heave  a  sigh.  'Helas,  la  France  est 
colossale  jusque  dans  ses  petitesses,  iusque 
dans  ses  vices,  jusque  dans  ses  fautes !  Yet 
at  the  Charivari, ( le  Matador  des  petits  jour- 
naux,'  he  finds  himself  relax  a  little.  Three 
thousand  subscribers,  he  says,  support  this 
'dclit  perp6tuel,'  and  he  admits  its  exhaustless 
flow  of  wit  and  humour.  The  writers  in  this 
class  of  journals  he  collects  under  the  term  ( le 
pecheur  a,  la  ligne :'  because  the  wits,  like  the 
fishermen,  live  by  their  'line.'  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  trade,  Balzac  adds,  is  that 
the  most  vigorous  mind,  once  engaged  in  it, 
is  soon  incapable  of  the  sentiment  of  any  thing 
great.  Making  everything  little  in  mockery, 
it  finds  in  time,  as  far  as  itself  is  concerned, 
everything  little  in  reality. 

The  conclusion  will  probably  interest  our 
readers,  by  the  comparison  introduced  be- 
tween the  press  of  Paris  and  London : 

"  The  press  of  London  has  not  upon  the  world 
the  same  action  as  that  of  Paris :  it  is  in  some 
degree  confined  to  England,  which  carries  its 
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egotism  into  everything :  tueh  egotism  merits 
being  called  patriotism,  for  *what  is  patriotism, 
but  the  egotism  of  a  whole  country  ?  Thus 
oujght  to  be  observed  the  wide  difference  which 
exists  between  English  journalists  and  French 
ioumalists.  An  English  journalist  is  an  Eng- 
lishman first,  a  journalist  after.  The  French 
journalist  is  above  all  things  a  journalist  Thus 
tbe  English  journalist  would  never  commit  the 
fault  of  publishing  cabinet  secrets,  if  such  were 
calculated  to  mar  a  public  advantage ;  while  for 
sake  of  a  few  subscribers,  a  French  journal 
would  blab  anything.  Abd-el-Kader  said  his 
best  spies  were  the  French  journals.  Yesterday 
a  paper  advocated  the  prior  right  of  England  to 
the  Marquesas;  and  that  paper  calls  itself  the 
National.  Between  the  chances  of  an  overthrow 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  Napoleon  did  not 
hesitate.'9 

Here  M.  de  Balzac  falls  into  the  spirit  of 
exaggeration,  of  which  he  accuses  the  press ; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  said  of  the  whole  ex- 
pos6,  that  it  is  rather  curious  than  edifying. 

But  we  cannot  leave  it  without  a  more  ex- 
plicit mention  of  the  wood-cut  illustrations. 
These  have  a  genius  in  them,  which  in  the 

¥iper  itself  is  certainly  not  discoverable, 
he  likenesses  of  the  various  editors  and  writ- 
ers are  caught  in  the  most  perfect  manner  of 
this  department  of  the  art.  No  names  are 
given,  no  clues  are  given  ;  but  the  brethren  of 
the  press  will  recognize  each  other.  There 
never  was  such  hitting  '  between  wind  and 
water !'  Observe  the  agitated  frenzy  of  M. 
Pierre  Leroux  (p.  165),  with  divorce,  disso- 
lution, disruption,  George  Sandism,  in  every 
part  of  his  aspect  and  attire;  hair,  nose, 
mouth,  and  dressing-gown ;  to  say  nothing  of 
tbe  awful  chasm  which  yawns  between  the 
waistcoat  and  the  portion  of  dress  which  may 
not  be  named.  Contrast  it  with  the  sleek 
satisfaction  of  M.  Hyppolite  Lucas,  who  in 
the  garb  of  an  '  epicier*  is  mildly  serving  out 
inexhaustible  lees  of  sugar ;  a  thing  he  is  cur- 
rently said  to  do  to  every  author  excepting 
M.  de  Balzac.  Turn  from  the  stolid,  inno- 
cent-looking, antediluvian  figure  (p.  179), 
which  does  nothing  but  praise  the  past  (M. 
Gustave  Planche),  to  the  snarling,  snapping, 
bearded  poodle  (p.  185 :  significant  tailpiece 
to  a  parody  on  Janin's  '  Feuilletons'),*  which 


*  The  conclusion  of  Janin's  criticism  of  this 
'  Monographic,'  in  the  *  Journal  dee  Dlbats*  of  a 
few  days  since,  is  so  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  and  contains  such  a  pithy  summary  of  the 
abusive  phrases  used  against  the  press  by  Balzac, 
that  we  shall  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  reader's 
amusement,  by  appending  it  here.  Translation  is, 
of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  contains,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  allusion  to  Balzac's  own  experiment 
in  journalism  to  which  reference  has  been  made  : — 
"  Eh  quoi !  cet  homme,  a  qui  nous  avons  reconnu  tant 
d'esprh  a  tant  de  reprises  dinerentes,vit  du  journal,  et 


only  bites  and  walks  on  its  hind  legs.  Then 
contemplate  'dans  l'interieur'  (p.  173)  the 
gentleman  extended,  smoking  on  the  sofa,  and 
the  young  lady  in  easy  dishabille  in  possession 
of  the  hearth-rug ;  the  young  lady  reeding 
the  book  aloud,  concerning  which  the  gen- 
tleman (whom  bis  friends  will  recognize) 
means  to  be  terribly  moral,  and  to  cry  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  (Ou  allons  nouaV 
Others  of  these  inimitable  pieces  of  graphic 
humour  we  have  noticed  before,  but  a  whole 
article  might  be  written  upon  them.  What  a 
fine  satire  is  that  (p.  152),  where  the  Shine, 
a  jovial  old  reedy  deity,  is  in  an  up-lifted 
state  of  exaggerated  admiration  at  the  great 
man,  who  has  come  all  the  way  from  Paris, 
not  to  see  the  good  old  river,  but  that  the  good 
old  river  may  see  him !  Wonderful  and  im- 
penetrable is  tbe  collection  (p.  137)  of  heads, 
constituting  the  readers  of  a  large  circulation, 
'  une  masse.'  Of  another  style  is  the  labo- 
rious abstraction  of  the  old  scholar  (p.  171), 
which  may  not  impossibly  be  thought  some- 
what affecting.  As  for  the  very  elegant 
sketch  (p.  207),  in  which  George  Sand  to 
affably  receives  Lamennait,  we  defy  that 
lady's  admirers  (of  whom,  with  due  reserva- 
tion, we  profess  ourselves),  to  be  other  than 
grateful  and  contented  therewith.  And,  to 
conclude,  for  the  very  whimsical  parley  on 
the  closing  page,  between  the  press  (a  very 
excited  and  unreasonable  old  woman),  and 
M.  de  Balzac  himself  (a  quiet,  reasonable, 


merne  d*une  foule  da  journaux ;  il  n'eut  jamais  t£cs 
sans le  journal;  il  a  ete  directeur-r6dactem-«*-chef- 
g6rant  -  tenor  -  maitre  -  Jacques^samarilliste-prcmwr- 
Paris-fait-Paris-faiseur-d'articles-de-fond-maitreJw- 
ques-marchand-de-canards  -  camarilliste  -  homme-po 
litique  -  attache  -  attache  -  detache  -  politique  -  a  Ire- 
chores-pamphletaii^tradneteur-critiqae  blond-grand 
critique  -  euphuiste  -  prosateur-farceBr-anivertittire- 
mondain-thiiriferaire-execiiteur.bravc-gnerillero^ 
cheur  a  la  ligne-blagueur,  et  meme,  ce  qui  est  phu 
grave,  banquier  d'un  journal  dont  il  etait  ainsi  le 
seal,  unique  et  perpetuel-gendelettre ;  ce  journal  ri 
bien  administre,  si  admirablement  redige,  si  hatafle- 
meat  conduit,  si  admirablement  ecrit,  et  signe  par  on 
si  grand  nom,  n'as  pas  vecu  six  mois ;  et  maintenant 
ce  journaliste,  le  plus  impuissant,  le  plus  maladroit 
et  le  plus  denigrant  des  journalistes,  viendrait,  de 
gait*  de  cceur,  accabler  de  ces  injures  ceux  dost  fl 
n'a  pas  pu  se  maintenir  le  confrere ;  il  pourraitlevr 
dire  impunement :  Vous  etes  tous  des  voleurs,  des 
menteurs,  des  imbecilles,  des  universitaires,  des  far- 
ceurs, des  marquis  de  Tuffidm  et  des  blagueurs; 
vous  etes  laids,  tous  etes  vieux,  vous  eta  mil 
peignes,  vous  avex  de  faux  toupets,  vous  etes  d« 
Bohemiens,  vous  £tes  d'ignoblu  bourgeois ;  il  pour- 
rait  les  denoncer  dans  leurs  travaux  passes,  dans 
leurs  travaux  a  venir,  dans  leur  position  presente : 
et  le  pamphlet  de  cet  homme  passerait  sans  examea, 
sans  critique,  sans  reponse !  Veritablement  la  chuw 
serait  trop  facile  et  trop  commode  j  a  ce  compteJa  ce 
serait  pousser  trop  loin  les  privileges  du  &wUUttre,— 
rienolog%e}—fai*eur  (fo  tartinea^gumUero  et  niga- 
teur.n 
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very  stout,  long-haired,  somewhat  stooping 
little  man),  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
editor  or  critic  who  hat  felt  himself  most 
deeply  insulted  and  aggrieved  through  the 
other  seventy-nine  pages  of  this  curious  pro- 
duction, will,  when  he  arrives  at  that  eightieth 
page,  lay  it  down  with  a  burst  of  good-hu- 
moured laughter. 


Art.  XII. — Justus  Moeser's  Sammtlicke 
Werke.  (Moeser's  Collected  Works). 
Berlin.     1842. 

The  most  revered  name  in  Germany,  at  pre- 
sent, is  perhaps  that  of  Justus  Moeser.  Some 
time  back  it  was  merely  the  choice  spirits 
who  prized  him,  especially  Gothe,  4who 
owned  the  great  influence  that  Moeser's  writ- 
ings had  on  his  character,  and  who  in  all 
his  points  considered  how  Moeser  would  have 
thought9  Now,  it  is  not  merely  such  men 
as  Gothe  who  pay  their  tribute  at  the  shrine 
of  Moeser,  but  every  German  who  takes  pen 
in  hand,  and  all  that  larger  class  which  takes 
pride  in  their  fatherland.  Germany  has  great- 
er poets,  historians,  statesmen,  and  legists, 
than  Moeser,  but  none  who  united  all  these 
characters,  and  who  watched,  like  him,  over 
the  cradle  of  German  language,  history,  poet- 
ry, and  freedom. 

Justus  Moeser  was  born  in  1720,  at  Osna- 
bruck.  His  father  was  president  of  the  Con- 
sistory. Justus  grew  up  into  a  fine  voutb, 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  which  so  alarmed 
bis  father — the  King  of  Prussia  then  seizing 
per  force  all  fine  tall  men  to  serve  in  his  ar- 
mies— that  he  sent  the  youth  off  to  study  the 
law  at  Jena  and  Gottingea.  In  good  time  he 
returned,  became  secretary  of  the  equestrian 
order  in  1742,  was  made  advocatus  patrise  in 
1747,  and  in  1762,  justiciary.  What,  how- 
ever, bad  most  influence  upon  Moeser,  was 
his  connection  with  England.  The  indepen- 
dent diocese  of  Osnabruck  was  decreed  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  be  governed  al- 
ternately by  Catholic  and  by  Protestant  bish- 
ops. After  the  seven  years'  war,  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  these,  to  en- 
sure themselves  a  long  reign,  elected  as  bish- 
op the  Duke  of  York,  then  seven  months 
old.  Justus  Moeser  was  at  that  time  the 
great  notability  of  the  diocese,  being  chief 
councillor  of  the  chapter  of  the  equestrian 
order  and  of  the  burgesses :  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  England,  to  consult  with 


George  the  Third  about  the  government  of 
Osnabruck.  In  London*  Moeser  imbibed  all 
those  ideas  of  government,  of  constitutional 
freedom,  of  commercial  activity  and  econo- 
my, so  much  in  advance  of  aught  that  Ger- 
many then  produced. 

The  custom  of  forming,  or  descrying,  or 
supposing  English  and  French  parties,  in 
countries  well  entitled  to  have  but  one  great 
national  party,  as  Germany  and  Spain  for  ex- 
ample, is  highly  to  be  deprecated ;  not  only 
as  it  affords  just  cause  for  dissension  in  the 
country,  but  that  it  mingles  us  with  foreign 
party  spirit,  and  provokes  against  us  a  nation- 
al hatred,  which  we  by  no  means  deserve. 
But  the  French  party,  or  the  sect,  which 
boldly  proposed  to  sacrifice  German  thought, 
religion,  poetry,  and  even  language,  to  those 
of  France,  was  introduced  by  so  high  an  au- 
thority, that  an  English  party  was  required  to 
combat  it.  Frederick  the  Great  stood  forth 
the  Champion  of  French  literature,  language, 
and  ideas.  Eager  to  promote  his  young 
country  at  once  to  the  refinement  and  civili- 
sation of  an  old  one,  Frederick  could  not  wait 
for  the  development  of  a  German  literature 
or  philosophy.  He  consequently  vilipended 
everything  national,  except  the  living  mate- 
rial of  his  grenadier  companies.  Justus 
Moeser  was  among  the  first  who  took  up  the 
national  cause  and  tongue  of  Germany 
against  Frederick,  in  his  essay  on  German 
language  and  literature.  The  same  feeling 
prompted  him  to  answer  Rousseau's  (  Vicaire 
Savoyard,'  and  defend  religion  against  the 
influence  of  French  ideas.  From  that  time 
German  nationality  was  his  great  object. 
Whether  he  wrote  in  favour  of  a  constitution- 
al and  representative  system,  or  whether  he 
imitated  English  critics  in  collecting  and 
praising  and  bringing  into  fashion  the  old  Ger- 
man ballads,  he  was  actuated  by  the  one  grand 
Idea  of  rousing  his  countrymen  to  imitate 
none  but  themselves ;  or,  at  least,  if  models 
were  necessary,  to  seek  those  models  in  Teu- 
tonic countries,  such  as  England.  Moeser 
was  the  very  father  of  Teutonism,  which  is 
alone  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  immense 
reverence  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  present 
generation. 

Moeser  has  been  compared,  by  German 
writers,  to  Franklin.  We  cannot  acknow- 
ledge the  resemblance.  To  the  serious,  prac- 
tical, yet  simple  wisdom,  which  distinguished 
both,  Moeser  added  those  refined  qualities  of 
taste  and  feeling,  which  Franklin  wanted. 
Though  Moeser  was  attached  to  liberty,  he 
had  still  in  him  the  spirit  of  the  old  feudal 
gentleman,  rather  than  that  of  the  modern 
democrat  Franklin's  ideas  amalgamated 
with  the  French ;  Moeser's  were  in  all  most 
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foreign  to  theirs.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  find 
a  similitude  between  Moeser  and  Bacon. 
Too  busied,  and  too  much  sunk  in  affairs,  to 
open  of  himself  new  paths  in  taste,  in  writ- 
ing, in  policy,  or  the  fine  arts,  Moeser  pointed 
out  the  way  to  others  in  which  they  were  to 
inarch.  Denouncing  Frederick  and  Kousseau, 
he  pointed  out  and  cleared  the  path  in  which 
German  philosophers  and  poets  should  walk ; 
and  Gf5the  himself  has  loudly  acknowledged 
this  debt.  Bacon  did  this  for  philosophy; 
Moeser  led  the  way  to  historical  research,  to 
legal  reform,  to  national  poesy,  to  national 
art,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  constitutional 
freedom. 

The  most  important  work  of  Moeser's  is 
certainly  his  history  of  Osnabruck.  He 
takes  his  native  diocese,  and  gives  the  history 
of  it,  not  as  a  little  local,  isolated  spot,  but  as 
a  piece  and  a  sample  of  Germany,  containing 
a  portion  of  the  German  race.  The  work  is 
accordingly  a  history  of  the  laws,  manners, 
political  and  municipal  organisation,  of  the 
North  Germans ;  important  in  itself,  from  its 
establishment  of  many  new  truths,  and  equal- 
ly important  from  its  having  opened  the  path 
wherein  the  Eichhorns,  Grimms,  and  Savig- 
nys  were  to  follow.  It  was  his  scientific  study 
of  the  early  freedom  of  his  countrymen,  and 
its  identity  with  those  principles  that  had 
prevailed  in  England,  and  which  grew  up 
there  into  a  constitutional  system,  which  led 
Moeser  to  undertake  at  home  the  preaching 
and  the  defence  of  liberalism.  Welcker 
remarks,  that  the  censors  of  the  present  Ger- 
man age  would  infallibly  erase  and  disallow 
the  greater  part  of  Moeser's  essays,  which  at 
that  time,  more  than  half  a  century  back, 
were  not  looked  upon  as  treason,  even  by 
despotic  governments.  It  is  principally  these 
tendencies  and  writings  of  Moeser,  which 
render  him  so  revered,  at  the  present  day,  as 
the  founder  of  German  liberalism. 

The  unity  of  Germany  was  another  great 
wish  and  idea,  in  which  Moeser  anticipated 
the  present  age.  The  foundations  of  freedom 
he  proposed  to  lay  in  free  burghers  and  small 
landed  proprietors,  represented  in  state  as- 
semblies, but  over  these  he  proposed  a 
German  senate,  far  more  free  and  open  than 
the  Diet,  which  represents  merely  German 
governments.  All  the  higher  noblesse  would 
have  had  the  right  of  entering  this  assembly. 
Such  an  aristocratic  body,  which  would 
have  been  in  some  respects  the  application 
of  the  Venetian  constitution  to  the  German 
empire,  would  have  been  a  strange  experi- 
ment. It  would  have  greatly  clashed  with 
the  ideas  then  germinating  in  France.  But 
had  such  existed,  it  would  certainly  have 
produced  German  unity  of  resistance   in 


1792,  and  might  have  altered  the  whole 
course  of  fortune  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  did  not,  however,  take  up  Moeser1! 
collected  works  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
his  general  system  of  politics,  or  his  great 
labours  in  historical  research.  These  are  suf- 
ficiently known ;  or,  at  any  rate,  weald  re- 
quire being  treated  at  a  length,  and  with  t 
consideration,  for  which  we  have  neither 
space  nor  time  at  present.  We  were  more 
attracted  by  the  collection  of  his  fugitive 
essays ;  of  his  brief  articles  in  the  journals 
and  periodicals  of  his  time ;  which  have  been 
put  together  by  his  daughter,  and  form  the 
first  volume  of  his  works.  The  list  of  these 
essays  shows  the  ideas  which  predominated 
in  the  mind  of  Moeser,  and  the  different 
points,  to  which,  as  a  public  man,  hit  anxiety 
was  turned.  They  show  him  to  have  been 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  they  alio 
afford  a  curious  insight  into  the  state  of 
things  in  Germany  towards  the  middle  of  last 
century.  They  depict  the  condition  of  its 
agriculture ;  its  lower  and  its  middle  classes; 
the  efforts  to  restore  industry  and  trade;  to 
provide  for  the  poor  5  to  provide  for  a  redun- 
dant, and  fill  the  void  of  an  overscant  popula- 
tion. Corn-laws,  free  trade,  agricultural  colo- 
nies, and  the  rivalry  of  land  and  manufactur- 
ing industry,  were  subjects  that  invaded  his 
thoughts,  and  occupied  his  pen.  Nay,  we 
find  Moeser,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
anticipating  Miss  Martineau,  and  illustrating 
his  political,  or  politico-economic  views,  by 
brief,  simple,  and  popular  tales. 

English  as  Moeser  was  in  his  leanings,  be 
felt  the  same  jealousy  and  annoyance  at  Eng- 
lish monopoly  of  trade,  that  is  now  soum?er- 
sally  felt  in  Germany.  The  following  sen- 
tences written  by  Moeser  in  1769,  might 
have  been  written  by  a  Dr.  List  m  I8w. 
They  are  worth  quoting,  too,  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  absurdity  of  such  fears :  *Net 
only  is  German  commerce  falling  to  perdition, 
but  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  our  bread 
cheaper  from  America  than  it  could  be  baked 
at  home.  England,  which  takes  nothing  from 
us,  and  which  considers  even  God's  word  as 
contraband,  if  sent  from  abroad,  will  supply 
all  our  ports  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
our  merchants,  who  have  nothing  to  export, 
and  who  must  sit  idle  unless  they  deal  in 
foreign  wares,  will  bring  us  butter,  tallow, 
wax,  honey,  hemp,  and  corn,  from  abroad. 
We  must  drink  Burton  and  Dorchester  ales. 
The  Irish  cannot  send  their  butter  to  the  Eng- 
lish market  without  the  king's  permission. 
But  the  English  can  send  us  their  butter, 
which  finds  plenty  of  German  purchasers.' 

The  fear  here  expressed  by  Moeser  in  1769, 
that  England  would  supply  Germany  wift 
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com,  beer*  and  food,  and  ran  her  agnovituie, 
if  about  m  rational  at  Dr.  List's  honor  of  our 
cottons  and  mixed  goods  in  1743. 

Moeser's  little  essay  on  the  iroproreraent 
of  poor-bouses  in  1769,  mifbt  have  been 
affixed  to  our  own  latest  Poor  Law. 

Another  great  grievance  with  Moeser  was 
his  good  Germans  emigrating  with  their  work 
to  richer  lands,  such  as  Holland  and  England, 
where  they  obtained  better  wages.  This  not 
only  took  population  from  the  country,  but 
tendered  those  who  returned  discontented: 
*  Twenty  thousand  French  go  yearly  to  Spain 
to  help  the  Spaniards  with  their  harvest  As 
many  Brabantees  go  for  the  same  purpose  to 
France.  Our  Westpbalians  go  to  Holland. 
Thuhmpans  and  Suabians  come  to  us  as  ma- 
sons. Italians  come  to  whiten  our  churches, 
and  set  our  mouse-traps,  the  Tyrolese  to  clean 
our  poods,  &c.  Why  could  not  all  these 
people  stay  at  home  V 

We  do  not  know  whether  Moeser  would 
think  the  matter  mended  at  present,  when 
the  stream  of  emigration  goes  no  longer  to 
Holland,  but  to  America,  never  to  return. 
The  prices  which  he  carefully  puts  on  day's 
work,  and  articles  of  food  ana  clothes,  will 
be  useful  to  the  curious  in  these  matters. 

Free  trade  in  corn  is  a  favourite  theme  of 
Moeser's.  What  he  chiefly  labours  for  is  the 
permission  of  free  export ;  for  though  affect- 
ing to  dread  that  England  would  supply  Ger- 
many from  America,  he  more  practically  felt 
the  prohibition  to  export.  In  fact,  whenever 
scarcity  threatened,  each  petty  prince  sealed , 
up  his  territories,  forbad  export,  malting,  and  j 
distilling  t  stopping  a  hundred  trades,  and  | 
ruining  a  hundred  livelihoods.  Moeser  labours 
to  show  that  this  plan  precludes  the  possibility 
of  a  corn-merchant:  'to  whom  ordinarily 
nine  years  were  years  of  loss,  and  the  tenth 
but  the  year  of  gain.'  it  prevented,  too,  all 
economy  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  or  the  miller,  or  the  rich,  or  the  poor, 
since  the  natural  rise  in  price  consequent  on 
scarcity  was  prevented  by  the  expected  or- 
doonanoe  forbidding  export,  &c. 

Moeser  was  somewhat  checked  and  fettered 
in  bis  liberal  leanings  by  being  the  represent- 
ative of  the  equestrian  order  in  his  native 
country.  The  question  arose  at  that  time  in 
what  way  the  condition  of  serfs  should  be 
bettered,  or  exchanged  for  freedom.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  proposed  the  subject  as  a 
theme.  The  Emperor  Joseph  consulted 
Moeser  personally,  and  Moeser,  representing 
an  order  whose  whole  income  was  derived 
from  serfs,  could  not  cry  out  as  his  heart  dic- 
tated, '  Emancipate  them.9  This  is  indeed  a 
great  blot  on  his  character,  if  blot  could  rest 
on  aught  so  noble  and  so  pure. 
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There  is,  we  repeat,  scarcely  one  of  the 
great  subjects  which  have  been  agitated,  and 
which  have  produced  reforms  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  which  Moeser  did  not  raise  his 
voice  in  behalf  of,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Tolerance,  reform  of  penal 
codes,  education,  are  amongst  those  which 
we  have  not  noted.  But  our  object  has  been 
rather  to  indicate  the  value  of  Mooter's  works 
than  to  describe  or  quote  at  any  length  their 
contents. 


Art.  XIII. — Les  Burgraves.  Trilogie* 
ImAUuL  Le  Mendiant.  Le  Caveau  Per- 
du. (The  Burgraves  of  the  Rhine :  a  Tri- 
logy. The  Great  Grandfather,  The  Beggar, 
The  Lost  Cave)*  Par  Victor  Hugo.  Pa- 
ris.     1843. 

A  new  drama  from  the  pen  of  Victor  Hugo, 
is,  to  the  Parisian  public,  an  event.  That  is 
to  say,  its  announcement  carries  with  it  that 
strong  and  lively  interest  with  which  every 
one  anxiously  waits  for  anything  in  the  shape 
of  innovation.  This  is  the  most  distinct  idea 
we  can  attach  to  that  rather  vague  term  eve**** 
ment,  with  which  the  last  production  of  this 
remarkable  man  has  been  received. 

But  coming  events,  according  to  the  poet, 
must ' cast  their  shadows  before ;'  and  there- 
fore was  the  *  Burgraves*  preceded  by  myste- 
rious whispers.  Victor  Hugo  had  composed 
a  Trilogie!  'Now,'  said  every  one,  'that 
must  be  something  very  much  beyond  the  or* 
dinary  drama' — for  simple  people  did  not  sup* 
pose  it  possible  that  "so  learned  a  man  would 
so  call  a  three-act  drama  with  a  title  to  each 
act  (much  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Yates'  well* 
known  practice  at  our  English  Adelphi)* 
However,  it  answered  Hugo's  purpose ;  for 
all  his  friends  went  talking  about  the  forth- 
coming piece,  as  a  thing  far  too  profound  to 
be  described  other  than  enigmatically.  c  The 
Great  Grandfather'— « The  Begwur'-'The 
Lost  Cave.'  That  was  the  triple  knot  of  the 
puzzle.  Nay  more :  the  *  Trilogy'  was  said 
to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  robber  chiefs, 
and  a  beggar :  three  Titans,  numbering  among 
them  two  hundred  and  sixty  years!  And 
some  talked  of  a  bearded  Juliet  of  fourscore, 
and  a  patriarchal  Romeo ! 

Whde  sober  people  asked  one  another  if 
such  rumours  were  founded  in  ridicule  or 
malice,  one  of  them  assumed  the  air  of  a 
grave  truth,  by  the  publication  of  a  law  pre* 
cess  of  a  novel  character.  Mademoiselle 
iMaxkne,  a  young  actress  of  some  promise, 
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having  undertaken  the  principal  female  part, 
and  rehearsed  it  twenty  times,  had  after  all 
been  found  wanting  in  the  eyes  of  the  author : 
and  thii  for  the  oddest  of  reasons.  Not  that 
she  Was  defective  in  those  charms  and  graces 
deemed  usually  so  essential  to  a  heroine,  but 
that  she  could  not  invest  herself  with  the  age 
and  ugliness  required,  or  give  her  tongue  a 
poison  of  sufficient  strength.  The  young  lady 
so  equivocally  complimented,  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  the  poet  for  restitution  of  conju- 
gal rights  :  having  already  considered  herself 
wedded,  like  music,  to  immortal  verse :  and 
with  keen  womanly  tact,  in  order  to  convey 
through  the  selection  of  her  representative 
that  her  taste  lay  in  bitters,  tart  enough  for 
the  performance  of  any  extent  of  satirical  old 
lady,  she  made  her  appearance  in  court  through 
Monsieur  Dupin.  Notwithstanding  which  ad- 
vantage, Miss  Maxime  failed.  The  public 
were,  however,  let  into  the  secret,  that  some 
female  Quasimodo  had  started  from  the  brain 
of  the  '  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,'  and  cu- 
riosity became  strained  to  the  very  highest 
pitch.  Presuming  that  some  portion  of  a  like 
curiosity  may  now  agitate  our  readers,  we 
proceed  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  ' Bur- 
graves,'  and  to  describe  the  poet's  manner  of 
developing  the  tale  upon  the  stage  of  the  The- 
atre Frangaie. 

The  Burgraves  were  robber  chiefs,  the  Bob 
Soys  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  burgs,  as 
their  haunts  were  called,  were  selected  upon 
the  crests  of  the  highest  hills,  commanding  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  some  considerable  time 
before  the  opening  of  the  drama,  had  left  Ger- 
many in  an  especial  manner  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  and  outrage  of  these  rude  feudal  war* 
riors  and  robbers.  The  chief  Burgrave  is  old 
by  a  whole  century ;  his  son,  of  seventy-five 
years,  is  full  of  strength  j  and  these  old  chief- 
tabs,  father  and  son,  steeped  though  they  are 
in  crimes,  so  far  feel  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  age,  that  they  shun  the  constant  orgies  with 
which  Hatto,  the  grandson,  and  his  compa- 
nions, shake  the  mountain  fortress.  An  aged 
mendicant  is  passing  near  one  of  these  revels, 
the  young  Burgraves  are  about  to  treat  him  as 
an  object  of  mirthful  mockery,  when  they  are 
reproved  by  the  ancient  Burgraves,  who  in 
long  speeches  lament  the  decline  of  the  good 
old  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality.  At 
their  close  the  centenarian  Burgrave  kneels  to 
the  beggar,  and  asks  his  blessing,  and  all  pres- 
ent, smitten  by  the  example,  do  the  same,  and 
the  solemn  benediction,  so  pronounced,  con- 
cludes the  first  part  of  the  '  Trilogy.' 

Having  glanced  at  the  three  old  men,  and 
the  lad  Hatto  in  the  prime  of  life,  we  now 


turn  to  a  no  less  important  personage,  (hough 
but  a  disregarded  slave  of  the  fortress :  the 
weird  old  lady,  Guanbamara,  who  has  an  to* 
count  of  sixty  year*1  standing  to  settle  with 
the  oldest  Burgrave,  Job  (such  his  undignified 
name).  Back  in  that  waste  of  years,  she  had 
been  loved  by  his  brother,  when  the  Burgrave 
murdered  him,  and  then  sold  her  to  slavery. 
But  her  time  for  vengeance  has  arrived. 
Among  the  persons  of 'the  scene,  are  a  fair 
young  creature,  Regina,  and  a  page,  Otbert, 
and  they  love  each  other  tenderly ;  and  these 
two  only  pure  beings  (exquisitely  sketched) 
are  the  painted  rosaces  through  which  the 
light  of  heaven  streams  in  upon  this  heavy 
Gothic  structure  of  the  twelfth  century.  Re- 
gina is  at  first  slowly  pining  away  under  t 
spell  from  Guanbamara.  But  to  the  passion- 
ate  and  affecting  entreaties  of  Otbert,  her  re- 
storation to  strength  and  life  is  promised  by 
the  witch,  on  the  trifling  condition  that  be 
will  strike  his  dagger  to  the  heart  of  a  man 
whom  she  will  point  out,  and  ask  no  question* 
He  consents,  and  thus  already  is  one  of  oar 
pure  lights  tarnished.  As  Hatto  loves  and 
has  counted  himself  betrothed  to  Regina,  it  ia 
agreed  upon  her  recovery,  which  has  been 
immediate,  that  Otbert  shall  remove  her  se- 
cretly :  for  meanwhile  old  Job  has  become 
privy  to  the  love  affair,  approves  it,  and  pro- 
mises the  young  people  means  of  support  at 
a  distance  from  the  vengeance  of  Hatto. 
Discovering  this,  the  old  hag  is  not  a  little 
discontented 5  she  suspects  so  pleasant  a  set- 
tlement may  interfere  with  her  plan  of  mur- 
der, and  straightway  goes  to  Hatto  and  lets 
him  into  the  secret.  He  comes  upon  the  page 
at  the  critical  moment,  treats  him  with  intol- 
erable insolence,  and  Otbert  replies  by  a  chal- 
lenge. But  who  is  he  1  Nobody  can  tell; 
and  Hatto  will  not  measure  his  sword  with  an 
unknown.  Once  more  the  blessing  beggar 
interposes,  and  offers  himself  as  a  second. 
And  truly  it  turns  out  that  be  is  a  second  of 
whose  respectability  even  the  Carlton  club 
could  not  entertain  a  question,  for  he  is  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  aforesaid  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  supposed  drowned  some 
forty  years  before.  Magnus,  the  youth  of  ' 
seventy-five,  immediately  proposes  to  hang 
the  emperor  upon  an  imperial  tree:  that  is, 
the  loftiest,  thickest,  and  oldest  that  can  be 
found  :  but  Job,  whose  blood  is  cooler  by  the 
addition  of  another  quarter  of  a  century, 
kneels  to  the  emperor  from  a  feeling  of  patri- 
otism, since  *  be  wishes  a  Germany  in  En- 
rope.'  With  this  second  kneeling  ends  the 
second  part. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  part.  The  Bur- 
grave Job  is  in  the  lost  cave,  and  here  be  * 
to  be  killed   by  Otbert    Before  the  an* 
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\  (who  mutt  redeem  his  word  !)  is  j 
introduced,  the  torturing  witch  appears  and 
reveals  to  the  ancient  and  repentant  Job  who 
she  is,  and  what  she  intends,  and  who  is  to 
fulfil  her  intention.  Otbert  is  Job's  young 
son,  bora  to  him  when  in  his  eightieth  year, 
and  stolen.  Otbert  is  to  be  his  father's  mur* 
derer,  and  fratricide  is  to  be  avenged  by  par- 
ricide. Now  are  we  swimming  away  in ( ro- 
roanticisme '  with  a  vengeance.  Job  sees  in 
all  this  the  hand  of  the  Permitted  Avenger, 
and  agrees  to  resign  himself  submissively  to 
his  fate.  A  black  veil  is  thrown  over  him, 
and  he  consents  not  to  disturb  his  son's  nerve 
by  speaking.  But  Otbert,  on  entering,  be- 
comes rather  curious  to  know  whom  he  is 
going  to  kill,  and  implores  his  victim  to  grati- 
fy a  curiosity  so  natural.  Then  the  good 
Job,  affected  by  his  son's  voice,  speaks, 
and  Otbert  recognizes  Job,  and  a  scene  of 
huge  distress  follows,  arising  from  Job's  pa- 
thetic efforts  to  induce  Otbert  not  to  break 
his  word,  and  from  Otbert's  reasonable  unwil- 
lingness to  murder  his  own  father.  But  an 
order  comes  in  the  nick  of  time  to  ( drop 
your  daggers.'  The  beggar  emperor  proves 
worth  even  more  than  his  title.  He  is  Job's 
brother,  consequently  Job  is  not  answerable 
for  a  brother's  blood,  and  needs  not  be  killed, 
and  therefore  Guanhamara,  who  has  a  passion 
for  keeping  her  word,  herself  lies  down  in  the 
coffin  she  had  pledged  her  honour  should  not 
be  borne  away  empty.  Job  kneels  a  third 
time.  And  thus  the  '  Trilogy,'  over  which 
clouds  thickened  to  the  last  moment,  sudden- 
ly brightens  and  ends  happily. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Victor  Hugo's  last  pro- 
duction. But,  says  the  reader,  a  story's 
charm  consists  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  its 
development  1  The  trilogy  of  the  *  Bur 
graves'  flows  on  at  least  in  the  old  theatrical 
way  of  action,  led  up  to  its  natural  climax  by 
appropriate  dialogue  1  Not  so.  The  play  in 
question  is  a  series  of  monologues  without  dia 
logue.  We  will  best  make  our  meaning  clear 
by  a  programme  of  the  performance  drawn 
from  observation. 

The  first  scene  presents  an  old  Gothic  Hall, 
with  surrounding  galleries  looking  out  upon 
the  massive  battlements,  on  which  there  is 
the  light  of  a  rich  sunset.  Guanhamara  is  dis- 
covered alone,  and  she  delivers  a  monologue 
upon  her  condition.  She  retires,  and  through- 
out the  scene  (which  for  two  acts  remains  un- 
changed) produces  a  good  and  striking  effect 
by  roaming  sadly  through  the  galleries  and 
upon  the  battlements.  A  troop  of  slaves  next 
enter:  men  who  had  first  been  plundered 
upon  the  highway,  and  then  brought  off,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  the  mountain  burg. 
The  first  slave  telle  a  long  story,  having,  for 
its  burden  the  murder  of  Job's  brother ;  the 


second  succeeds  -with  a  long  story,  of  the 
stealing  of  Job's  child ;  the  third  recites  a 
long  story,  about  Regina's  pining  away  and 
the  suspicions  entertained  of  Guanhamara; 
and  the  fourth  declaims,  at  greater  length  than 
any  of  the  rest,  a  legend  of  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa.  At  last  the  slaves  are  turned  to 
work,  and  the  lovers  appear  for  a  short  time. 
The  pledge  for  the  murderer  is  now  given  as 
the  price  of  Regina's  restoration,  and  then 
come  in  Hatto  and  his  companions,  drinking, 
singing,  and  carousing.  The  tunralt  has  dis- 
turbed the  old  Burgraves.  An  immense  door 
opens  and  they  appear,  and  what  we  roust 
call  the  speechifying  begins  again.  Magnus,  the 
son,  makes  a  speech  about  modern  degenera- 
cy. The  father,  Job,  makes  a  speech  about 
old  times.  Then  the  beggar,  passing  under* 
neath,  is  mocked  by  the  young,  and  invited 
in  by  the  old :  whereupon  straightway  to  him 
Job  addresses  a  long  allocution,  to  which 
the  beggar  gracefully  replies  at  commensurate' 
length. 

In  the  second  part  the  beggar  is  alone,  and 
delivers  a  long  political  monologue  upon  the 
state  of  Germany.  Poland  exists  no  longer  j 
nor  Lombardy  to  aid  with  her  alliance ;  and 
the  frontier  on  the  east  is  destroyed ;  and  the 
Danes  threaten  ;  and  England  pwlls  tk* 
wires  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline.  In  fine,  the 
beggar  takes  from  his  wallet  a  resume  of 
the  *  Letters  from  the  Rhine.'  Otbert  and 
Regina  after  this  appear  again — the  latter 
quite  restored  to  health.  Off  she  flies,  like  a 
young  chamois  of  the  mountain :  and  Guan- 
hamara touches  Other's  shoulder,  and  grimly 
asks  him  if  he  is  satisfied.  And  now  a  most 
awful  long  speech  from  the  lady,  descriptive 
of  her  career  throughout  sixty  years.  Next 
comes  Hatto's  challenge,  and  the  beggar's  offer 
to  be  Otbert's  second ;  and  his  declaration  of 
his  title ;  and  a  speech— oh  (  far  longer  than 
any  that  had  gone  before  it  f 

The  third  act  shows  the  cave,  with  an  old 
window  looking  oat  upon  the  Rhine,  the  bin 
of  which  are  in  the  same  broken  and  twisted 
state  wherein  tbey  had  been  left  some  sixty 
years  before,  when  Job  pushed  bis  brother 
through  them.  And  there  is  Job — mnch  sob» 
dued  by  his  conscience,  of  course — and  agaia 
a  monologue.  Guanhamara  enters,  and  with 
her  begins,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the 
dialogue ;  and  the  piece  proceeds  to  its  ter- 
mination m  the  manner  already  described, 
ending,  as  we  said,  happily.  But  how  can 
the  reader,  how  the  audience,  sympathize  in 
such  happiness  1  and  if  tbey  cannot,  the 
drama  fails.  Job,  with  his  venerable  century 
of  years  upon  his  head,  is  rotten  at  the  heart 
as  an  old  worm-eaten  tree.  He  is  as  guilty 
of  fratricide  as  if  his  brother  bad  died.  Can 
we  share  the  joy  of  Job  1  or  of  Barbarosea, 
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rathe  arm*  of  Job?  Or  cm  we  congratulate 
Begins,  that  she  confers  her  loveliness  and 
innocence  upon  an  assassin  1  As  for  the 
old  witch,  her  punishment  is  of  the  nature  of 
that  of  a  mob  at  an  expected  execution,  when 
a  reprieve  arrives. 

When  we  first  took  a  general  view  of  this 
drama,  we  insensibly  contrasted  it  with  the 
'  Manfred9  of  Lord  Byron.  The  *  Burgraves' 
seemed  an  emanation  of  the  mountain  heights 
of  the  Rhine,  as  '  Manfred'  of  Switzerland. 
The  soul  of  a  genuine  poet  surrendered  to 
the  genius  of  the  place,  its  mountains,  with 
their  crests  of  snow,  appeared  to  have  suggested 
to  the  fancy  these  rude  old  Burgraves,  old  by 
a  whole  century,  and  still  strong.  Yes,  Victor 
Hugo's  first  conception  did  look  like  a  genuine 
inspiration.  The  old  Burgrave,  like  an  eagle 
in  his  eyrie,  defying  the  power  of  the  empire, 
and  cherishing  confused  notions  of  patriotism, 
and  hospitality,  and  charity,  suitable  to  his 
twilight  time,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  old 
heart !  But  the  fratricide  spoils  all.  How 
much  better  is  the  conception  of  Byron,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  the  crime  for  which  Manfred 
suffers.  Of  as  deep  a  dyeaas  this  of  the  Bur- 
grave,  it  is  clouded  from  the  views  of  men, 
and,  festering  the  heart  of  youth,  brings  on  a 
prematura  old  age:  allowing  no  peace,  no 
rest.  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  fattens  and  grows 
old  on  his  remorse :  lives  to  a  century,  robs 
on  the  highway,  and  at  night  goes  to  his 
prayers:  prating  of  charity  and  hospitality, 
with  his  chained  Christian  slaves  about  him, 
and,  with  his  pretence  to  remorse,  persisting 
to  lead  a  life  of  very  wholesome  activity.  But 
*  Manfred,'  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  sustained 
lyric,  a  monologue  of  impressive  unity :  while 
the  '  Burgraves,'  with  great  literary  merit,  is 
continually  running  off  into  the  most  inco- 
herent absurdities. 

The  monologues  and  speeches  in  this 
'trilogie'  look  as  if  the  author  had  at  first 
written  a  series  of  ballads  founded  upon 
legends  of  the  Rhine,  and  attempted  after- 
wards to  weave  them  into  the  more  ambitious 
form  of  a  drama.  His  descriptions  of  the 
festive  board  of  the  old  Burgrave,  and  of  the 
order  of  the  Burgraves,  have  all  the  simplicity 
and  fire  of  the  old  ballad.  Many  of  the 
verses  even,  which  now  create  a  smile  because 
their  prosaic  poverty  follows  close  to  some 
high-sounding  declamation,  would  be  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  ballad :  just  as  the  beggar 
of  old  sat  side  by  side  with  the  noble.  (At 
Jeast  the  Burgrave  Job  makes  it  a  boast  that 
in  his  time  it  was  so).  In  conclusion,  let  us 
not  omit  to  add,  that  there  are,  not  seldom, 
those  natural  busts  of  feeling  which  of  them- 
selves redeem  Victor  Hugo's  fame,  and  make 
us  grieve  that  he  will  not  select  subjects  and 


methods  more  worthy  of  that  genkf  wbssb 
we  unquestionably  think  the  first  in  France. 
We  have  room  but  for  one  example,  which 
we  endeavour  to  render  sufficiently  feithfol  to 
enable  the  English  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original.  Job  is  speaking 
of  his  lost  child. 

Thy  noble  face,  Regina,  calls  to  mind 
My  poor  lost  little  one,  my  latest  bora. 
He  was  a  gift  from  God— a  sign  of  pardon- 
That  child  vouchsafed  me  in  my  eightieth  year! 
I  to  his  little  cradle  went,  and  went, 
And' even  while  'twas  sleeping,  talked  to  h. 
For  when  one's  very  old,  one  is  a  child ! 
Then  took  it  up  and  placed  it  on  my  knees, 
And  with  both  hands  stroked  down  its  tor,  (sir 

hair — 
Thou  wert  not  bora  then— and  he  would  slammer 
Those  pretty  little  sounds  that  make  one  smile! 
And  tho'  not  twelve  months  old,  he  had  a  mind. 
He  recognizi  d  me, — nay,  he  knew  me  well. 
And  in  my  face  would  laugh — and  that  chiUS 

laugh, 
Oh !  poor  old  man— 'twas  sunlight  to  my  heart 
I  meant  him  for  a  soldier — ay,  a  conqueror— 
And  named  him  George.    One  day— oh,  bitter 

thought — 
The  child  played  in  the  fields.     When  thou  art 

mother, 
Ne'er  let  thy  children  out  of  sight  to  play. 
They  took  him  from  me— wherefore  I— ih!  for 

what? 
Perhaps  to  kill  him  at  a  witch's  rite. 
I  weep !— now,  after  twenty  years— I  weep 
As  if  'twere  yesterday.    1  loved  him  so ! 
I  used  to  call  him  '  my  own  little  King.' 
I  was  intoxicated,  mad  with  joy, 
When  o'er  my  white  beard  ran  hit  little  kond$> 
Thrilling  me  all  through ! 


Art.  XIV.— Af.  jStcii  PlautiComodiaf* 
supersunt,  ad  melidrum  codicum  fidtm 
recensuity  versus  ordinavit,  dijficilior*  is- 
terprsiatus  est  Gabolxts  Hkrm.  Wsisi. 
(The  Comedies  of  Marcus  Accius  Plautus, 
edited  by  C.  H.  Wbisr).  Quedlinburgi 
et  Lipsiss :  Sumptibus  Bassi.    1838. 

M.  Wiise,  in  preparing  for  the  world  what 
has  long  been  wanted,  a  new  and  thoroughly 
digested  edition  of  Plautus,  has  proceeded 
on  the  principle  of  applying,  in  ms  emenda- 
tions of  the  text,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Latin  comic  metres,  with  which  be  became 
eminently  familiar  by  superintending  the 
publication  of  Terence  according  to  the  read- 
ing of  Bentley,  and  by  a  minute  attention*) 
the  dramatic  fragments  which  are  intersperied 
through  the  writings  of  Cicero.  Deeply  oc- 
cupied in  revising  the  Greek  and  Latin  to- 
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tbors  published  by  Tanehoitz,  in  the  oheap 
form  which  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy, 
and  finding  that  some  of  them — Aristotle 
above  all — demanded  a  most  painful  expen- 
diture of  toil,  he  turned  to  Plautus  as  a  kind 
of  recreation :  and  the  result  of  this  truly 
German  notion  of  amusement  is  the  two 
volumes  before  us. 

In  flying  to  Plautus  as  a  relief,  M.  Weise 
probably  had  before  his  eyes  the  example  of 
St  Jerome  and  that  pious  roan's  celebrated 
words :  ( After  frequent  watchings  by  night, 
after  the  tears  which  the  remembrance  of  my 
past  sins  drew  from  the  depths  of  my  bowels, 
1  took  Plautus  in  my  hand.'  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  slight  difference  in  the  proceeding, 
that  the  good  saint  merely  took  up  Plautus  to 
read,  while  the  philologist  took  him  up  to 
edit  But  the  literary  world  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  circle  of  professed  students,  has 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  M.  Weise's 
notion  of  amusement  was  of  so  sedate  a  cha- 
racter. His  Plautus  is  a  valuable  acquisition : 
a  most  readable  book,  thoroughly  illustrated 
with  explanatory  notes,  yet  not  overdone  in 
this  respect,  so  as  to  scare  him  who  would 
seek  information  into  contentment  with  his 
ignorance.  The  readings  are  briefly  and 
acutely  compared,  and  doubtful  passages  are 
included  between  brackets ;  the  editor  having 
perhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far  his  admira- 
tion of  his  author,  as  he  frequently  assumes 
that  the  inferiority  of  a  passage  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  it  in  the  doubtful  category. 
Each  play  is  accentuated  throughout,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  its  metre ;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  metres  of  Plautus  generally  is 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume.  One  omis- 
sion, however,  we  cannot  help  lamenting,  and 
that  is  the  omission  of  a  life  of  Plautus  by 
Ranke,  which  was  promised  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume,  but  for  which'  an  apology 
is  made  in  the  second.  A  well-digested  col- 
lection of  the  materials  that  threw  light  on  a 
ttfe  which  is  of  such  high  importance,  and 
of  which  so  little  is  known  that  the  records 
most  familiar  to  us  are  glimmering  through 
the  mist  of  fable,  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  that  a  learned  man  could  offer.  M. 
Weise,  however,  promises  the  biography  on 
some  future  occasion,  and  till  then  we  must 
wait  patiently. 

The  great  fame  of  Plautus  in  the  ancient 
world  fans  been  but  faintly  reflected  in  modern 
tlays.      Editions  and  translations  have  ap- 

Eared  from  time  to  time ;  ardent  admirers 
ve  endeavoured  to  force  him  into  a  cele- 
brity ;  Molidre  borrowed  from  him  two  come- 
dies that  are  familiar  to  every  one ;  but  the 
name  of  Plautus  still  remains  far  more  exten- 
sively known  than  his  works,  and  the  French 


imitations  are  more  thought  of  than  the  Latin 
originals.  Four  of  his  plays  were,  to  be  sure, 
edited  by  Dr.  Valpy,  as  a  school-book,  but 
this  book  is  by  no  means  in  universal  use, 
and  many  a  youth  who  is  proud  of  bia  clas- 
sical attainments  has  no  knowledge  of  Plautus, 
beyond  what  is  furnished  by  the  authorities 
in  his  dictionary.  The  antiquated  style  of 
the  venerable  comedian  has  placed  him  out 
of  the  ordinary  routine,  a  position  which, 
with  a  Greek  or  Roman  writer,  completely 
bars  all  chance  of  being  read,  except  by  a 
very  chosen  few.  '  When  we  leave  school* 
we  lay  aside  our  Greek  and  Latin,'  is  the  de- 
claration of  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
men  of  business  we  may  meet  in  society, 
and  to  remove  a  classical  author  out  of  the 
list  of  school-books  is  to  consign  him  to  ob- 
livion as  far  as  the  multitude  is  concerned. 

The  name  of  Plautus  was,  nevertheless, 
mighty  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, and  for  a  long  period  during  the  em- 
pire. When  Dr.  Johnson,  referring  to  Shak- 
speare,  gave  the  duration  of  celebrity  for  a 
century  and  a  half  as  a  fair  test  mat  immor- 
tality had  been  attained,  he  gave  a  weak 
standard  compared  to  that  reached  by  Plau- 
tus. Two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  did  he  delight  the  Romans,  and  urge 
them  to  applaud  his  dramas,  as  they  hoped 
to  vanquish  the  Carthaginians ;  and  when  the 
Roman  republic  had  fallen,  and  Paganism 
was  tottering  towards  its  final  ruin  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  the  plays  of 
Plautus  still  were  acted  with  approbation. 
Among  the  ( literati'  of  Cicero's  time  it  was 
an  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
a  genuine  verse  of  Plautus  from  a  spurious 
one ;  and  as  a  doubt  had  arisen  even  at  a 
very  early  period  which  were  actually  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  which  were  not,  it  was 
the  delight  of  the  learned  to  endeavour  to 
remove  it.  Cicero  tells  us  that  Servius  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  Papinius  Psetus,  had  such 
a  well-trained  ear,  that  he  could  say,  <  This 
verse  belongs  to  Plautus,  and  this  does  not ;' 
the  erudite  Varro  separated  twenty-one  plays 
from  the  rest,  and  declared  them  to  be  genu- 
while  the  grammarian  j£lius,   more 


me; 


liberal,  extended  the  number  to  twenty.five. 
Though  his  life  was  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
it  was  uncertain  what  works  should  be  as- 
signed to  him,  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
importance,  and  of  their  worthiness  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  wise  and  great  of 
republican  Rome.  Cicero,  dividing  jests  into 
two  classes,  the  ( illiberal'  and  the  '  elegant,' 
gives  the  works  of  Plautus  as  an  instance  of 
the  latter,  and  even  places  him  in  honourable 
juxtaposition  to  the  Socratic  philosophers; 
while  another  admirer  declares,  that  if  the 
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Motet  spoke  Latin  they  woald  speak  the 
language  of  Plautus.  But  a  severe  blow 
was  dealt  to  his  memory  in  Horace's  chilly 
'  Art  of  Poetry'* — a  blow  that,  although  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  injured  his  reputation 
among  the  Romans,  has  been  more  felt 
among  the  moderns  than  the  praises  of  Ci- 
cero or  of  Varro,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
chief  causes  why  he  is  not  more  generally 
read  and  admired.  The  dictum  of  Horace 
was  once  omnipotent,  the  laws  of  taste  were 
to  be  received  at  his  hand,  and  Plautus  having 
once  been  voted,  as  Chaucer  was  by  Cowley, 
*  an  old  wit,'  his  doom  was  sealed  with  the 
majority  of  classical  scholars.  The  bad  name 
once  given,  his  delinquencies  would  be  caught 
at  with  an  eager  eye.  His  antiquated  idioms 
and  mode  of  spelling,  so  different  from  those 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  the  badness  and  pueri- 
lity of  some  of  his  jokes  j  and  the  obscenity 
of  some  of  his  plots,  so  different  from  the 
steady  propriety  of  his  successor  Terence ; 
would  soon  be  made  to  outweigh  the  inge- 
nious construction,  the  bold  colouring,  the 
flow  of  humour,  the  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription, which  distinguish  the  fine  old  Ro- 
man comedian. 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  veil  which  is  at 
present  in  a  great  measure  spread  over  Plau- 
tus, may  be  removed,  and  that  if  his  works  be 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  the  cultivation 
of  a  Latin  style  is  rather  an  object  than  the 
knowledge,  of  Latin  authors,  he  may  at  least 
become  an  object  of  sedulous  study  to  those 
to  whom  the  history  of  the  modern  drama  is 
of  interest.  For  in  Plautus  not  only  will  the 
germ  of  our  modern  comedies  and  farces  be 
found,  but  even  in  the  detail  the  modern  dra- 
matists have  departed  but  little  from  him,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  form  of  their  works.  The 
same  characters,  the  same  motives,  the  same 
intrigues,  the  same  ludicrous  blunders,  were 
used  by  the  Roman  comedian,  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  that  are  used  by  the  farce- 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Once  it 
was  the  fashion  to  imitate  Plautus  consciously, 
as  Moliere  did  in  his  '  Amphitryon,'  jand  bis 
'  Avare ;'  but  even  then  the  unconscious  imi- 
tation was  far  more  frequent ;  and  now,  when 
his  works  are  certainly  not  familiar  to  our 
ordinary  dramatists,  they  little  think  that  when 
they  introduce  a  comical  equivoque  arising 
from  two  persons  having  the  same  name,  or 
bearing  a  strong  personal  resemblance,  nay 
even  when  they  make  a  smart  footman  plan  a 
scheme  to  get  his  young  master  out  of  a 


*  At  nostri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
[       Laudavere  sales  :  nimium  patienter  ntrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati.  .  .  . 
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scrape,  they  are  treading  in  the  path  which 
Plautus  had  marked  out,  and  which  has  been 
handed  down  traditionally  from  generation  to 
generation.     We  say  Plautus  emphatically, 
for  the  plays  of  Terence,  more  elegant,  are  on 
the  same  principle  of  construction,  and  pre- 
sent us  with  few  combinations,  if  any,  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  more  comic 
predecessor.     As  for  the  Greek  comediani 
from  whom  Plautus  borrowed  his  plays,  they, 
of  course,  are  the  first  ancestors  of  our  modem 
comedy.    But  of  the  c  new'  Greek  comedy 
nothing  is  left  us  but  a  few  fragments;  and 
though  we  may  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  writers,  their 
merits  as  dramatists  we  can  only  know  through 
the  medium  of  those  Latin  imitators,  but  for 
whom  Philemon  and  Diphilus  would  be  little 
more   than  empty  names.      Of  the  'old' 
Greek  comedy  nothing  is  left  us,  in  anything 
like  a  complete  state,  but  the  eleven  plays  of 
Aristophanes ;  and   though  the  fathers  and 
sons  of  that  great  poet  may  be  the  origin  of 
those  of  the  4  new'  Greek  comedy,  the  princi- 
ple of  Aristophanes  is  so   utterly  different 
from  our  own,  and  the  principal  connecting 
links,  if  there  be  any,  are  so  utterly  lost,  that 
his  remains,  valuable  as  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry,  hare 
but  little  to  do  with  a  history  of  the  drama. 
Hence  if  we  find  the  origin  of  our  comedy  in 
Plautus,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  our  inquiry ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  little 
else  than  a  translator  or  an  adapter,  as  far  u 
plot  was  concerned,  though  doubtless  much 
of  his  humour  was  his  own,  we  must,  for  want 
of  better  material,  assume  him  to  be  the  foun- 
tain-head.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  view, 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  ingenuity  or  in- 
vention of  *  Plautus,'  we  may  be  understood 
to  refer  to  the  inventor  of  the  plays,  whoever 
he  may  be,  it  being  absolutely  impossible  to 
proportion  the  share  of  praise  or  blame  to 
which  the,  Roman  is  entitled.     In  his  '  Dra- 
matic Lectures,'   Schlegei   pointed  out  the 
connection  between  modern  comedy,  and  the 
two  Latin  authors  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, and  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  present 
article  to  observe  that  connection  in  more  mi- 
nute detail,  as  far  as  respects  Plautus. 

The  characters  which  appear  throughout 
the  twenty  plays  which  come  down  to  ui 
under  the  name  of  Plautus,  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  we  find  no  addition  to  them  in  the 
six  comedies  which  alone  remain  of  the  nu- 
merous dramas  of  Terence.  With  a  verf 
few  exceptions,  the  dramatis  persons  of  each 
play  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and 
might,  according  to  the  plan  honestly  adopted 
in  the  Italian  *  Commedia  dell'  Arte,'*  bear 
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the  same  name.  These  generic  characters] 
are  delicately  coloured  by  Terence,  and  in 
some  instances  by  Plautus ;  but  the  latter  gen- 
erally contents  himself  with  boldly  marking 
out  the  features  of  the  class,  and  then  delights 
himself  with  the  variety  of  collisions  into 
which  he  brings  his  personages.  They  exist 
then,  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  minutiae  of 
human  nature,  as  to  create  '  fun :' — it  is '  fun' 
that  is  the  general  object  of  Plautus,  though 
he  never  shines  more  than  when  he  leaves  his 
usual  path,  and  takes  a  serious  tone,  as  in  his 
(Captivi,'  and  his  'Trinumus.'  Over  and 
over  again  is  the  character  of  a  personage 
given,  and  this  characteristic  does  not  deter- 
mine him  as  an  individual,  but  simply  marks 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  A  soliloquy 
of  one  '  parasite,'  might  be  assigned  to  another, 
the  same  reproaches  are  hurled  at  the  head 
of  every  c  leno,'  and  the  same  complaints  are 
made  of  every  *  courtezan.'  Of  how  many  of 
our  own  comedies  may  not  the  same  be  said ! 
the  traditional  character  of  the  stage  constantly 
reappearing,  in  the  place  of  portraits  fresh 
drawn  from  nature,  or  newly  created  by  imagi- 
nation. In  those  pieces,  not  unfrequent  in  the 
last  century,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain, 
the  want  of  individuality  is  most  strikingly 
apparent;  there,  as  in  Plautus,  the  intrigue 
is  the  chief  end,  and  the  characters  are  often 
mere  functionaries  to  work  it  out.  To  dis- 
cern the  proximate  cause  of  these  ( Spanish 
plays,'  it  is  true,  a  more  minute  knowledge 
of  the  national  drama  of  Spain  is  required  than 
is  possessed  even  by  those  who  make  the  Eng- 
lish stage  their  exclusive  study.  Spain  is 
remarkable  for  giving  abstractions  rather  than 
individualities,  and,  either  immediately  or 
through  the  medium  of  French  comedies,  her 
influence  has  been  powerfully  felt  on  our 
stage.  But  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  in- 
triguing comedy  itself,  apart  from  the  Casti- 
lian  notion  of  honour,  which  is  a  new  ele- 
ment, likewise  apparent  throughout  the  modern 
stage,  may  still  be  sought  in  the  comedy  of 
Plautus;  and  the  clever  servant,  the  harsh 
rather,  the  disobedient  children,  will  be  found 
with  small  modification  to  be  the  personages 
of  the  ancient  Roman  drama. 

Of  these  characters  the  slave  (sertms)  natu- 
rally occupies  the  first  place.  A  Roman 
comedy  could  scarcely  exist  without  him. 
He  is  the  '  causa  efficiens'  of  the  whole  affair. 
If  a  stratagem  is  to  be  invented,  be  is  to  be  the 
inventor ;  if  a  lie  is  to  be  fabricated,  he  is  to 
jbe  the  fabricator ;  if  a  a  stern  father  is  to  be 
cheated,  he  must  be  the  impostor  5  if  a  sum 
of  money  is  needed  to  buy  a  mistress  (mere- 
trix)  from  her  proprietor  (leno),  he  is  to  get 
it  somehow  or  other,  ( by  hook  or  by  crook ;' 
and  such  confidence  has  his  master's  son,  his 


4  younger  master'  (hems  minor\  as  he  calls 
him,  in  his  skill,  that  in  case  of  failure  he  is 
threatened  with  punishments  only  less  dire 
than  those  which  his  old  master  would  inflict  # 
if  he  found  him  out.  It  required  not  only 
tact  and  cunning,  but  a  considerable  degree  of 
personal  courage,  of  stoical  endurance,  to  be 
such  an  intriguing  servant  as  is  required  for 
the  Roman  comedy.  His  modern  successor — 
the  smart  footman — has  only  to  train*  his 
shoulders  to  bear  a  cut  of  a  rattan  or  two ;  and 
even  that  is  a  mere  stage  invention,  and  is 
without  a  parallel  in .  modern  actual  life ;  but 
the  head  of  the  ancient  slave  is  employed  lit- 
erally at  the  peril  of  his  skin,  and  he  devises 
tricks,  carries  them  out,  and  makes  merry,  at 
a  risk  to  which  a  military  flogging  at  Wool- 
wich is  a  bagatelle.  The  language  is  rich  in 
words  for  the  variety  of  chains  which  the  slave 
has  to  endure,  and  there  are  scarcely  more 
names  for  the  articles  of  a  lady's  dress  in  a 
4  World  of  Fashion,'  than  there  are  for  the 
various  tortures  which  he  may  expect  as  the 
price  of  disobedience.  Leonida,  the  4  smart 
fellow'  in  the  4Asinaria,'  recounts,  in  two 
lines,  the  penalties  which  he  is  likely  to  incur 
by  assuming  a  false  name  and  character,  much 
as  such  names  and  characters  are  assumed  in 
fifty  modern  farces,  by  any  Sam  Sharp,  Tom 
Tripp,  or  Jack  Ready,  besides  the  lash,  the 
dungeon,  and  a  variety  of  chains,  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  cross,  to  the  process  of  affixing 
heated  brass  plates  to  bis  body,  and  to  a 
species  of  stocks  in  which  both  the  head  and 
feet  are  confined. #  And  of  this  formidable 
risk  he  makes  light;  the  suffering  of  a  fellow- 
slave  calls  for  no  sympathy,  but  rather  renders 
him  an  object  of  pleasantry,  and  attaches  to 
him  the  name  of  tnastigia or  furciftr  ;  while 
in  some  instances  the  power  of  endurance  is  a 
theme  of  boastful  jesting.  The  same  Leonida, 
in  the  same  speech,  boasts  of  the  valour  of  his 
shoulder-blades,  and  lightly  calls  the  slave 
who  would  have  to  administer  punishment 
(lorarius),  the  skilful  artist  of  his  back,  who 
shall  tinge  it  with  red,  as  a  painter  colours  a 
wall.  We  look  with  wondering  awe  at  Regu- 
lus  enduring  all  the  tortures  which  Carthage 
could  bestow,  from  a  high  sense  of  patriotism ; 
but  a  Roman  audience  could  see  the  slave 
encounter  tortures  scarcely  less  formidable, 
simply  in  consequence  of  an  ingenious  lie, 
and  actually  think  it  humorous.  Nevertheless 
the  slave  is  evidently  a  pet  both  of  dramatist 
and  audience.  The  torments  appear  in  the 
distance,  but  they  are  seldom  actually  inflicted, 

*  Adversum  stimulus,  laminas,  cracesque, 
compedesque, 
Nervos,  catenas,  carceres,  numellus,  pedicas, 
boits. — Act  iii  m.  ii. 
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and  if  pretence  can  be  found  for  e  Menu* 
minion  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  author  is 
ready  enough  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  plots 
which  he  has  devised,  if  they  have  offended 
his  master,  have  amused  far  more  important 
personages — namely,  his  audience,  and  it 
would  be  positive  ingratitude  to  allow  him  to 
•offer  for  the  entertainment  he  has  caused. 

Besides  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his 
facility  in  inventing  schemes,  another  cha- 
racteristic of  the  servus  k  his  worldly  wis- 
dom. If  his  inventive  faculty  is  at  the  service 
of  his  young  master,  his  reflections  are 
generally  against  him ;  and  far  from  these 
being  lulled  to  rest,  he  is  generally  intruding 
them,  much  to  the  disgust  of  those  who  hear 
them.  In  the  ' Mostellaria'  we  have  an  in* 
stance  of  a  slave  who  actually  leads  his 
master  into  his  evil  courses :  but  mostly  he 
is  an  unwilling  instrument  in  the  services  for 
which  he  is  employed,  till  a  malice  against 
his  old  master  gives  a  seasoning  to  the  task. 
Of  courtesans  and  their  arts  he  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  an  equally  thorough  con* 
tempt ;  and  the  incivilities  which  he  hurls  at 
the  mistresses  of  his  young  master,  while  the 
hopeful  youth  is  overflowing  with  expressions 
of  endearment,  have  a  most  curious  effect. 
It  seems  at  the  first  glance  somewhat  incon- 
sistent that  the  slave,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  his  own  risk,  and  his  dislike  of  amours, 
should  enter  so  readily  upon  plans,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  encourage  imprudent  youth, 
and  to  defy  prudent  age.  The  malice  of  the 
slave  against  his  master  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  motive.  But  the  truth  peeps  out, 
that  all  that  he  does  is  actually  done  with 
foresight.  His  old  master,  though  he  is  for- 
midable at  present,  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  long 
for  this  world ;  and  in  assisting  the  junior  in 
his  vices,  he  is  only  worshipping  the  *  rising 
sun.'  Cunning,  quickness  of  invention,  im- 
pudence, and  malice,  are  tfce  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  class  servusy  who  is  in  some 
instances  also  a  debauchee.  The  virtuous 
slave,  who  is  introduced  but  seldom,  and  who 
is  a  moral  hero  in  the  i  Captrvi,'  does  not  in 
any  respect  belong  to  the  genus. 

The  strange  conduct  of  the  intriguing  foot- 
men on  the  modern  stage,  and  the  strange 
harshness  with  which  they  are  treated,  are  a 
most  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  from  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  slave  have  been  borrowed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  free  domestic.  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
in  his  *  Dramatic  Lectures,9  in  pointing  out 
the  descent  of  the  modern  servant  from  the 
old  slave,  makes  observations  so  acute,  that 
though  they  do  not  precisely  accord  with  the 
above,  they  are  worth  introducing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 


"The  cunning  servant  is  guwtally  also  the 
person  who  creates  mirth,  who  confesses  his  own 
sensuality  and  unscrupulous  principles  with 
pleasant  exaggeration,  plays  off  his  jests  on  the 
other  characters,  and  even  addresses  the  audi- 
ence. From  these  have  arisen  the  comic  ser- 
vants of  the  moderns;  but  1  doubt  whether  they 
have  been  transferred  with  sufficient  propriety 
and  truth  as  far  as  our  own  manners  are  con- 
cerned. The  Greek  servant  was  a  slave,  consigned 
to  the  will  of  his  master  for  the  period  of  his 
life,  and  often  exposed  to  the  severest  treatment 
A  man  to  whom  the  constitution  of  society  has 
denied  all  his  original  rights  is  readily  pardoned 
if  he  turns  his  cunning  to  account ;  he  is  in  a 
state  of  war  against  his  oppressor,  and  craft  is  his 
natural  weapon.  A  servant  of  the  present  day,  who 
has  freely  chosen  his  situation  ana  his  employer, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  confirmed  scoundrel,  if  he 
aids  a  son  in  carrying  on  an  imposture  against 
his  father.  As  for  the  open  sensuality  by  which 
servants  and  other  persons  of  a  lower  rank  are 
stamped  as  comic  characters,  this  may  still  be 
used  as  a  motive  without  scruple ;  for  of  him  to 
whom  life  has  granted  little,  but  little  is  ex- 
pected, and  be  may  boldly  confess  his  vulgar 
disposition  without  shocking  our  moral  feeling. 
The  better  the  situation  of  the  servant  in  real 
life,  the  less  is  he  fitted  for  comedy,  and  it  is 
perhaps  a  glory  of  our  gentle  period  if  in  our 
pictures  of  domestic  life  we  see  servants  who 
are  really  honest  fellows,  and  who  are  more 
fitted  to  make  us  cry  than  to  make  us  laugh." 

The  next  important  person  to  the  servant 
is  the  parasite :  the  poverty-stricken  friend, 
who  will  do  anything  for  a  supper :  whose 
appetite  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his  means: 
whose  capacity  of  stomach  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  Spanish  rogue.  He  is  also  a  hero  in  fas 
way ;  no  knight-errant  can  be  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  his  lady-love  than  he  is  to 
a  supper;  it  is  the  one  picture  constantly 
floating  before  his  imagination,  the  object  to 
which  every  thought  is  to  be  directed,  and 
from  which  no  danger  may  deter  him.  And 
the  risks  in  the  way  of  this  luckless  mortal 
are  very  formidable :  he  has  not  merely  to 
encounter  a  civil  servant  with  the  answer  that 
his  master  is  not  at  home,  but  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  invader,  who  may  be  repelled 
with  force.  He  is  heaped  with  contumelies, 
and  is  fortunate  if  they  are  not  attended  with 
missiles :  Curculio,  in  the  play  that  bears  his 
name,  and  Peniculus,  in  the  *  Menaachmi,' 
being  each  represented  with  one  eye,  as 
though  the  other  was  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
avocation.  In  some  cases  he.  has  not  much 
to  do  with  the  plot,  but  rather  seems  to  re- 
lieve the  business  of  the  play  by  an  amusing 
confession  of  his  own  peculiarities;  and  that 
these  were  greatly  relished  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  parasite  usually  has  a 
soliloquy,  in  which  be  describes  his  character. 
Peniculus  philosophises  in  this  manner : 
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For  me  they  have  devised  the  name  of  Sponge, 
Since  when  I  eat  I  sweep  the  table  clean. 
Those  who  confine  their  captives  or  their  slaves, 
When  they  would  fly  from  them,  with  heavy 

chains, 
According  to  my  notion  are  unwise. 
For  if  we  add  one  evil  to  another, 
The  wretched  man  is  more  inclined  to  flee, 
And  from  his  bondage  he  will  find  a  way, 
Whether  by  file  or  stone  he  breaks  his  chains. 
Ay,  this  is  folly !    Would  you  keep  him  safe, 
fimd  him  down  well  with  victuals  and  good  wine, 
And  fix  his  sharp  nose  to  a  groaning  board. 
While  you  supply  him  with  your  meat  and  drink, 
Cram  him  each  day  as  much  as  he  desires, 
Whatever  be  his  crime  he  will  not  flee. 
You'll  keep  him  easily  with  such  a  chain  ! 
For  good  tough  shackles  are  these  bonds  of 

meat; 
The  more  they  stretch,  the  closer  do  they  bind. 

—Men.  L  1. 

The  parasite  is  sometimes  a  merchant  in 
drolleries,  smart  sayings,  and  quaint  con- 
ceits :  commodities  which  he  barters  readily 
for  the  good  things  of  the  table.  Gelasimus, 
in  the  '  Stichus,'  regularly  declares  that  he 
and  his  jokes  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

An  auction  there  shall  be.    I  am  resolved, 
I  will  make  sale  of  all  my  property. 
What  ho !  attend  !    Good  bargains  if  you  bid, 
I  sell  right  pleasant  jests.     W  ho'll  buy  ?  who'll 

Who  bids  a  supper  ?     Who  a  dinner  bids  ? 
Come,  you  will  gain  the  grace  of  Hercules. 
Slay— did  you  nod  ?  None  will  give  better  jests : 
There  is  no  parasite  shall  rival  me. 
The  soft  Greek  unguent,  gentle  medicines 
Have  I  for  sale ;  the  subtle  repartee, 
The  quick  assent  and  flattering  compliment, 
A  rubber  and  a  bottle,  somewhat  worn  j 
And  lastly  here's  the  parasite  himself, 
An  empty  vessel  that  will  hold  your  scraps. — 

Stich.  II.  1. 

Many  of  the  speeches  of  the  parasite  would 
convey  the  notion  that  the  author  himself 
was  an  epicure.  Plautus  revels  in  names  of 
viands ;  he  luxuriates  in  the  kitchen  ;  the 
whole  art  of  domestic  cookery  is  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends ;  and  the  parasite  is  the  organ  of 
his  knowledge.  Compare  the  few  directions 
which  Syrus  gives  to  the  cooks  in  the 
1  Adelpbi'  of  Terence,  with  a  speech  of 
Plautus,  when  the  preparation  of  a  supper  is 
the  subject  matter !  We  moderns  are  indeed 
forbidden  to  appreciate  the  force  of  bis  glow- 
ing catalogues.  A  number  of  strange  names 
present  themselves,  which  commentators  in- 
terpret as  meaning  '  a  kind  of  fish'  and 
4  another  kind  of  fish  ;'  with  here  and  there  a 
doubt  whether  the  fish  be  not  actually  a 
vegetable.  On  us  the  author  bestows  mere 
words;  but  we  can  see  the  intensity  of  his 


purpose,  though  we  most  defer  our  judgment 
of  his  taste,  till  some  other  *  feast  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients'  is  given,  like  that  in 
'  Peregrine  Pickle.'  All  at  any  rate  can  en* 
ter  into  such  zeal  as  that  expressed  by  the 
parasite  Ergasilus  (the  prototype  of  the  ge- 
nus) in  the  '  Captivi,'  when  the  larder  it 
intrusted  to  him  : 

Immortal  Gods !  woe  to  the  porker's  throat ; 
Gammons  of  bacon,  what  misfortune  waits  ye ! 
Woe  to  sow's  teats,  destruction  to  fat  brawn ! 
For  butchers  and  for  pork  men  what  fatigue ! — 

Capt.  IV.  3. 

The  jesting  parasites,  the  men  who  earn 
their  feasts  by  pleasantries,  are  the  ancestors 
of  a  numerous  race,  of  whom  Jeremy 
Diddler,  in  Mr.  Kenney's  '  Raising  the 
Wind,'  and  the  gastronome  Sponge,  in  '  Who 
wants  a  Dinner  V  are  the  most  famous.  The 
latter  we  see  bears  the  name  of  his  forefather 
Peniculus.  Occasionally  the  parasite  does 
some  practical  service,  and  aids  the  young 
lover  with  his  stratagems.  In  this  situation 
his  functions  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  serous,  and  he  answers  to  those  scampish 
friends,  in  a  modern  comedy  or  farce,  who 
are  ready  at  a  fixed  price  to  do  anything  for 
the  '  walking  gentleman'  of  the  piece.  Bat 
whether  he  amuses,  flatters,  lies,  or  cheats, 
the  object  of  the  pursuit  is  never  varied,  but 
is  always — a  feast. 

Those  very  disreputable  persons,  the  lerfo 
and  the  meretrix,  next  deserve  our  notice. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  plot  of 
the  Roman  comedy  turns  on  the  love  of  a 
young  man  of  family  for  a  woman  who  if 
actually  a  courtesan,  or,  having  been  stolen 
in  her  childhood,  is  intended  for  that  avoca- 
tion. Every  one  who  has  the  merest  smat- 
tering  in  antiquities,  knows  that  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  ancient  plot  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  constitution  of  Greek  society, 
in  which  unmarried  virtuoui  women  bore  no 
part:  so  that,  adultery  not  being  esteemed 
comical  at  Athens,  as  it  was  in  London  and 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  meretricious  love  was  the  only  mo- 
tive left  for  the  dramatist.  The  only  case  in 
which  unmarried  women  who  reside  with 
virtuous  parents  are  introduced,  is  when  they 
have  been  violated  by  the  hero  of  the  piece 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication ;  as  in  the  '  Adelphi' 
of  Terence  or  the  '  Troculentus'  of  Plautus. 
That  love  is  not  implied  in  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage, is  nowhere  more  clearly  set  forth  than 
in  a  long  soliloquy  of  the  prudent  young  men 
in  the  '  Trinurous,'  when,  after  reflecting 
with  himself  whether  he  shall  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  love  or  prudence,  he  determines  to 
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htm  nothing  to  do  with  lovef  and  immedi- 
ately offers  marriage  to  bra  friend's  sister. 
The  case  of  violation,  and  that  where  the 
female  skive  turns  out  to  be  a  woman  of  good 
family,  are  the  only  two  where  love-matches 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  as  in  neither  of 
these  cases  the  attachment  begins  with  what 
we  should  in  modern  parlance  call  '  honoura- 
ble intentions/  while  in  the  first  the  crime  is 
the  result  of  a  temporary  insanity  and  not  of 
serious  purpose,  these  exceptions  do  no  more 
in  fact  than  prove  the  rule,  that  meretricious 
love  is  the  foundation  of  comedy.  The 
courtesans,  though  sometimes  independent 
women,  are  more  frequently  the  slaves  of  the 
/eno,  and  the  highest  act  of  devotion  on  the 
port  of  a  youthful  lover  is  to  liberate  his  mis- 
tress. The  sum  by  which  this  can  be  effect- 
ed being  a  tolerably  large  one,  and  the  young 
man's  father  generally  being  a  stern  discipli- 
narian, and  averse  from  such  attachments,  the 
process  by  which  H  is  obtained  constitutes  the 
machinery  of  the  plot  For  the  courtesan 
herself  the  author  not  unfrequently  inspires 
an  interest,  and  in  some  cases  she  eviuces  an 
attachment  for  the  lover  of  the  comedy,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  her  profes- 
sion, and  thus  exposes  herself  to  the  reproach- 
es of  her  more  worldly  friends,  her  roaster  or 
her  mother.  The  Unoy  who  is  what  in  mo- 
dern language  would  be  called  the  (  keeper 
of  a  house  of  ill-fame,'  is  on  the  other  hand 
always  detested,  and  considered  utterly  out  of 
the  pale  of  humanity.  The  grossest  fraud, 
the  most  violent  personal  chastisement,  may 
be  heaped  on  this  unfortunate  being;  and 
the  author,  in  making  him  undergo  the  se- 
verest sufferings,  seems  rejoicing  in  a  sort  of 
savage  ferocity.  The  lend  is  the  common 
pestilence  of  youth ;  against  him  all  parties 
join ;  and  nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  than 
when  the  piece  closes  with  bis  miseries.  In 
him  there  is  no  redeeming  virtue,  unless  it 
he  the  absence  of  hypocrisy  j  for  he  openly 

Predicates  of  himself  all  those  qualities  which 
e  hears  in  the  mouth  of  his  enemies.  Of 
the  courtesans  there  is  only  one  thoroughly 
depraved  in  all  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  and 
that  is  the  heroine  of  the  worst — the  *  Trucu- 
lentus.' 

The  young  lover  is  generally  in  Plautus 
the  least  interesting  person  of  all,  his  charac- 
teristic being  that  he  desires  to  possess  his 
mistress,  and  orders  the  wits  of  others  to  l?e 
set  to  work  for  that  end.  He  is  somewhat 
addicted  to  moralizing,  and  the  result  of  his 
reflections  seems  to  be  that  be  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  evils  of  a  course  of  dissipation, 
but  most  persist  in  it.  The  young  men  of 
Terence  are  most  delicately  coloured,  and 


wish  all  their  aberrations  are  so  exceedingly 
amiable  and  reverential  to  their  parents,  that 
the  audience  mast  feel  anxious  for  their  wel- 
fare. The  character  of  Ctesipho  in  the  4  A  del- 
phi*  who  wishes  his  father  was  confined  to 
his  bed,  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
adds,  '  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  health.' 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  youth  of  Terence  a 
comedy.  The  youth  of  Plautus  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  a  very  unamiable 
*  mauva'i8  sujet,'  and  sometimes  a  mere  *  walk- 
ing gentleman/  though  this  remark  will  not 
apply  universally,  as  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  one  of  the  usual  droll  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  his  'Trinumus'  as  there  is  be- 
tween him  and  Terence.  On  the  subject  of 
moralizing  speeches,  it  may  be  observed  that 
PlautUB,  according  to  our  notions,  displays 
much  abruptness  in  his  reflective  soliloquies, 
which  stand  as  it  were  apart  from  the  action 
of  the  piece.  We  have  youths  meditating 
upon  dissipation ;  good  slaves  on  the  duty  of 
a  servant  to  his  master; — indeed,  Plautus, 
who.  has  not  so  many  moral  sentences  as  Te- 
rence, evinces  a  peculiar  attachment  to  these 
moral  essays.  That  these  isolated  speeches 
did  not,  however,  arise  merely  from  a  crude 
state  of  the  art,  is  very  clear ;  for  they  are 
usually  in  a  lyrie  measure,  and  have  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  comedy,  which  a  re- 
flective chorus  of  Euripides  has  to  his  trage- 
dy. They  were  doubtless  considered  as 
ornaments. 

The  old  men,  like  those  of  Terence,  are 
either  severe  disciplinarians,  or  over  indul- 
gent to  the  vices  of  youth,  though  there  is  a 
character  in  Plautus  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Terence — the  amorous  old  roan,  who  loathes 
his  wife,  and  runs  after  courtesans,  and  who 
is  the  parent  of  those  old  Satyrs  so  common 
in  the  drama  of  our  Charles  II.  All  that  be- 
longed to  the  coarseness  of  an  amour  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  six  plays,  care- 
fully kept  in  the  background  by  Terence ;  he 
did  not,  like  Plautus,  introduce  a  roaring 
party  of  rakes  and  harlots  drunk  over  their 
supper  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience ;  he 
did  not  turn  inside  out  the  house  kept  by  a 
leno  ;  and  the  wanton  ejaculations  of  the  old 
sinner  he  probably  considered  offensive.  The 
only  resemblance  that  we  find  to  the  squab- 
bles between  the  old  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
that  are  so  strongly  depicted  by  Plautus,  is 
in  the  '  Phormio,  but  there  the  offence  was 
committed  by  the  husband  in  his  youth,  and 
all  grossness  is  avoided.  The  severe  disci- 
plinarian is,  however,  the  more  usual  charac- 
ter, his  severity  being  of  great  service  to  the 
plot  \  since  the  son,  not  hoping  to  obtain 
anything  by  persuasion,  relies  solely  on  cun- 
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•ling ;  the  sharp  ilave  ii  set  to  work,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  thus  in  motion.  These 
stern  old  fellows  dwell  on  the  theme  of  the 
*  good  old  timet,'  the  constant  object -of  regret 
to  country  gentlemen  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes to  the  present  day.  The  notion  of 
the  great  superiority  of  these  *  good  old  times1 
is  thus  plainly  set  forth,  not  indeed  by  a  gen- 
tleman, but  by  a  pedagogue  slave,  who 
serves  equally  well  to  represent  the  feelings 

I  say,  when  yon  wore  twenty  years  of  age, 
You  did  not  dare  to  stir  your  foot  an  inch 
From  your  preceptor's  door;  and  if  you  did, 
So  much  the  worse  for  master  and  for  pupil,  . 
For  both  were  reckoned  worthless.  Did  they  not 
Reach  the  pafaestra  ere  the  sun  had  ris'n, 
In  trnth  no  trifle  was  the  punishment. 
When  they  were  there,  they  exercised  their 

strength 
In  feats — as  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping; 
In  hurling  far  the  spear,  the  ball,  or  discos. 
Thus  were  they  practised,  not  in  wanton  kisses ; 
In  the  palastra  or  the  hippodrome 
They  passed  their  time,  not  in  the  harlot's  cell  I 
Eeturning  home,  you  sat  upon  a  bench 
Next  to  your  master,  modestly  attired, 
And  read  some  book.  Then  if  yon  missed  a  word, 
Your  skin  was  spotted  like  a  nurse's  cloak. 

Bacch,  IIL,  s.  3. 

A  character  of  less  frequent  recurrence 
than  those  already  enumerated,  but  yet  one 
that  is  a  favourite  subject  for  ridicule,  is  the 
boastful  soldier — the  Miles  Gtoriosus,  the 
origin  of  Captain  Bobadil  and  his  numerous 
progeny,  though  one  essential  of  the  modern 
braggadocio  is  wanting,  his  poverty.  The 
swaggering  gentleman  seems  generally  to  he 
prosperous  enough  in  the  Roman  comedy  $ 
fee  is  often  the  more  opulent  rival  of  the 
young  lover 5  but  the  characteristic  that  has 
come  down  to  us  unaltered,  is  his  inordinate 
babit  of  lying.  The  whole  man  is  contained 
in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play  *  Miles  Glo- 
riosus,'  in  which  the  soldier  himself  and  the 
parasite,  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  more 
than  a  flatterer,  are  the  speakers. 

Pyrgopoliniees  (the  soldier).    Mind  that  yon 
make  me  brighter  thsra  ray  shield, 
Or  the  sun's  radiance  when  the  sky  is  clear ; 
That  when  I  stand  upon  the  battle-field, 
The  foemen's  eyes  may  all  be  dazzled  straight 
Much  do  I  wish  to  solace  my  poor  sword, 
Lest  it  should  mourn  at  being  kept  so  idle, 
When  it  would  hew  the  foe  to  sausage-meat 
Where's  Artotrogus?  [man 

Artotrogus  (the  parasite).    Here,  sir,  near  a 
Both  brare  and  fortunate :  a  king  in  form, 
A  warrior  too.    I  swear  that  Mara  himself 
Would  shrink  from  balancing  his  worth  with 
yours. 

ro.    The  same  whom  I  preserved  in  the 
flread  fields  [pluck, 

Of  Shabby-land,  when  famed  Bombastes  No- 
The  mighty  son  of  Neptune,  was  commander  ? 


Pyrgo 


Artot.    Yes,  I  remember.    He  with  a#ms4f 
gold.  -  [breath. 

The  man  whose  troops  yon  scattered  with  a 
Like  leaves  or  down  ot  reeds  before  the  wind. 

Pyrgo.    Nay,  that  was  nothing. 

Artot.  Nothing,  as  you  say, 

To  things  that  I  could  tell — (aside)  and  you  ne'er 
If  any  ever  saw  so  great  a  liar,  [did. 

Or  such  a  boaster  as  this  Mar  here, 
Faith,  let  him  take  me  as  his  property — 
Ay,  if  he  keeps  me  ona  single  salad  I 

Pyrgo.    Where  are  you  ? 

Artot.  Here*— That  Indian  elephant 

How  with  your  mighty  fist  you  broke  his  arm 3 

Pyrgo.    His  arm  ? 

Artot.  No,  no;  I  meant  to  say  his  leg. 

Pyrgo.    Yet  I  bit  carelessly. 

Artot.  I  doubt  knot 

Had  yon  put  forth  your  strength,  your  arm  ha^ 

gone 
Eight  through  the  head  and  bowels  of  the  beast. 

Pyrgo.    Wo  more  of  this. 

Artot.  By  Herctdes,  no  need 

For  yon  to  tell  roe,  when  I  know  your  greatness. 

i  Aside)  Thus  must  I  suffer  for  my  telly's  sak*£ 
ly  ears  must  hear,  to  keep  my  teeth  from  chat- 
Lie  as  he  will,  I  still  must  give  assent    (tering ; 

Pyrgo.    What  do  I  say? 

Artot.  What  you  would  say,  I  know* 

Well,  I  remember— 

Pyrgo.  What  I 

Artot.  Whate'er  it  was  1 

Pyrgo.    Have  you  your  tablets  ? 

Artot.  Ay,  sir,  and  my  stylo. 

You  would  enlist  your  men. 

Pyrgo.  Attend  to  me. 

Artot.  Nay,  you  should  know  my  mind  more 
How  I  anticipate  your  every  wish,      [perfectly, 

Pyrgo.    Do  you  remember— 

ArUL  Ye^thatin  Cilicia, 

A  hundred  men  and  fifty  have  you  slain — 
A  hundred  of  the  race  of  Pilfer-fig — 
A  hundred  Sardians — sixty  Macedonians-* 
And  all  this  carnage  in  a  single  day. 

Pyrgo.     W  hat  is  the  total  ? 

Artot.  Seven  thousand,  sb* 

Pyrgo.    You're  right.      How  accurate  an 
your  accounts  \ 

ArteU    Yet  naught  is  written,  Z  remember  all. 

Pyrgo.    A  splendid  memory. 

Artot.  Solid  food  maintains  if» 

Pyrgo.    While  thus  you  act  you  shall  feed 
constantly  4 
You  shall  be  ever  welcome  at  my  hoard. 

The  boastful  soldier  is  the  last  character  ia 
the  list  of  those  dramatis  person®  that  form 
the  staple  commodity-  of  the  Roman  stage. 
The  others,  which  are  ami  generis,  and  which 
do  not,  like  those  we  have  enumerated,  mere* 
ly  represent  a  class,  we  shall  touch  upon  as 
we  shortly  review  the  several  plays  of  Plan> 
tus.  To  this  review  we  now  proceed,  for* 
lowing  that  alphabetical  order  in  which  the 
dramas,  for  want  of  materials  for  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  are  placed. 

Axphitryo.     Though  by  its  mythological 
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character  this  play  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  composed  is 
not  different  from  the  •  Mensechmi.'  A  num- 
ber of  ludicrous  mistakes  are  to  arise  from 
two  persons  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to 
two  others,  and  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcmena,  where  the  divine  lover  takes  the 
shape  of  the  human  husband,  furnishes  just 
such  a  resemblance  as  is  required  by  the 
poet,  who,  to  heighten  the  humour,  introduces 
the  comic  servant  Sosia,  whose  form  is  taken 
by  Mercury.  Thus  while  the  more  serious 
embarrassments  arise  from  the  likeness  of  the 
two  Ampbitryons,  the  chief  mistake  arises 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  Sosias,  and 
the  utter  stupefaction  of  the  real  one,  at  find 
ing  that  he  has  got  a  counterpart.  In  no 
play  has  Plautus  exhibited  a  richer  vein  of 


eratity  of  readers  than  any  one  of  the  come- 
dies of  Plautus. 


The  Asinaria  is  a  comedy  abounding  in 
humour,  and  needlessly  defaced  by  the  most 
revolting  indecency.  Argyrippus,  a  '  young 
lover'  of  the  usual  description,  is  violently 
enamoured  of  Philenium,  a  courtesan,  and 
would  purchase  her  of  her  mother  for  a  whole 
year.  He  has  however  no  money,  and  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  procuress :  the 
youth  upbraiding  the  old  lady  for  her  forget* 
fulness  of  past  obligations,  and  she  boldly 
pleading  her  own  interest  as  sufficient  excuse, 
and  forbidding  him  to  approach  the  house  till 
his  purse  is  replenished :  is  one  of  the  most 
highly- wrought  and  vigorous  scenes  in  the 
whole  drama  of  Plautus.    The  courtesan  her- 


humour  than  in  this.     He  has  seen  the  drol-  self  is  not  avaricious,  but  sincerely  devoted  to 


lery  of  the  idea  in  its  full  force,  and  Be  works 
upon  it,  determined  to  elicit  as  much  '  fun' 
as  possible.  Over  and  over  again  has  Sosia 
to  tell  his  master,  bow  '  I  beat  me/  and  how 
there  is  another  *  P  at  home  beside  the  (P 
who  addresses 
not  understand. 


Argyrippus,  and  there  is  another  quarrel  be* 
tween  her  and  her  mother,  because  she  prefers 
her  love  to  her  interest.  The  sum  required 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  two  sharp  servants, 
Libanus  and  Leonida,  the  mother  of  Argyrip- 
him.  Yet  Amphitryon  will  |  pus  being  the  formidable  person  of  the  family, 
To  be  sure  the  matter  is  in-  and  the  father,  Demaenetus,  encouraging  the 


tricate,  but  still  the  reader  may  wonder  he 'servants  to  cheat  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his 
does  not  get  more  enlightened  at  the  very  j  son.  A  merchant  arrives  to  pay  for  some 
circumstantial  statement  of  Sosia.  It  is  not  j  asses  that  have  been  sold,  and  Leonida,  pre- 
dulness  in  Amphitryon:  no!  that  is  not  the!  tending  to  be  the  steward,  who  is  in  the  wife's 
cause  why  so  frequent  a  repetition  is  demand-  service,  gets  possession  of  the  money.    The 


ed: — it  is  the  determination  of  Plautus  not  to ' 
let  go  a  joke  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of  excit- 
ing even  a  smile.  Broadly  comic  as  the  play 
is,  he  has  called  it  a  tragi-comedy  in  his 
prologue,  under  the  impression  that  where 
gods  and  kings  are  introduced,  the  term  come- 
dy would  be  misapplied.  Indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  prologue  be  has  shown  a  very 
great  degree  of  care  in  making  his  purpose 
clear  to  his  audience,  as  if  he  fancied  he  had 
produced  a  fable  that  almost  surpassed  the 
limits  of  their  comprehension.  Mercury, 
who  speaks  it,  explains  that  he  will  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Sosia  by  the  little  wings  in 
his  hat,  while  a  golden  ornament  will  distin- 
guish Jupiter  from  Amphitryon ;  and  as*  if 
still  fearing  that  his  explanation  may  lead  to 
some  misunderstanding,  he  adds  that  none  of 
the  characters  of  the  piece  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive these  marks,  as  they  are  visible  to  the 
spectators  only.  Again,  in  the  third  act  the 
audience  are  formally  addressed  by  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  as  if  the  action  of  the  piece 
were  even  yet  not  sufficiently  clear.  Every- 
thing tends  to  show  that  the  author  felt  he 
was  treading  on  difficult  ground.  The  adap- 
tation by  Moliere,  who  has  given  Sosia  a  wife, 
and  who  has  been  followed  by  our  own  Dry- 
den,  renders  this  play  more  familiar  to  the  gen- 


assumption  of  this  character,  and  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  merchant,  lead  to  the  richest  sort 
of  farcical  drollery.  The  money  being  ob- 
tained, the  father  allows  Argyrippus  to  pur- 
chase his  mistress,  on  the  disgusting  condition 
that  he  is  to  have  a  share  in  her  favour.  By 
this  unfortunate  contract  a  most  amusing  play 
is  rendered  repugnant  in  the  extreme.  It 
ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  wife,  who 
has  been  informed,  by  the  parasite  of  a  disap- 
pointed lover,  of  the  festivities  that  are  taking 
place  at  the  house  of  the  courtesan,  and  who 
therefore  rushes  in  upon  the  feast,  and  drives 
out  her  old  husband  with  all  sorts  of  reproaches. 

The  Aulularia  is  tolerably  well  known  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  *  Avare'  of  Mo- 
liere. It  is  a  play  of  a  kind  the  very  reverse 
of  the  one  just  described,  consisting  in  delin- 
eation of  character,  rather  than  in  intrigue. 
Euclio,  the  originally  poor  man,  who  has 
found  the  pot  (olid)  of  gold,  from  which  the 
name  is  taken,  is  not  a  personage  who  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  usual  characters  of 
Plautus.  These,  as  we  have  shown,  are  rath- 
er symbols  of  classes,  than  individuals ;  but  in 
Euclio  we  have  a  perfect  individuality,  as 
completely  worked  out,  and  as  highly  finish- 
ed, as  any  character  in  the  whole  works  of 
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Moliere.  The  poor  man  has  become  rich : 
he  has  found  a  treasure  beneath  his  hearth, 
and  with  it  he  has  found  a  heap  of  troubles. 
The  pot  of  gold  is  the  torment  of  his  life  j  he 
dares  not  exist  an  hour  without  returning  to 
the  place  where  he  has  hid  it;  and  even  then 
he  dares  not  look  to  see  whether  it  be  safe, 
till  he  has  driven  his  old  servant  out  of  the 
house,  scolding  her  on  some  frivolous  pretext, 
and  then  calling  her  back  again,  when  he  has 
ascertained  that  all  is  right.  To  him  every 
man  he  meets  seems  to  harbour  a  design 
against  his  property :  be  has  studied  to  seem 
poor,  but  he  is  afraid  that  the  report  of  his 
riches,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  may  have 
been  spread  abroad.  His  wealthy  neighbour 
Megadorus,  having  a  horror  of  wives  with 
large  doweries,  offers  to  marry  his  daughter  ; 
but  the  splendid  offer  gives  him  no  joy  ;  and 
though  he  consents  to  the  match,  it  is  with  the 
suspicion  that  his  neighbour  harbours  some* 
dark  purpose.  A  wedding  supper  is  prepar- 
ed at  his  house  at  the  expense  of  Megadoru9 ; 
but  this  festival  brings  with  it  additional  mise- 
ry ;  he  thinks  the  cooks  hired  for  the  occasion 
have  only  come  to  rob  him,  being  set  on  by 
Megadorus  for  that  purpose,  and  he  violently 
drives  them  from  his  door.  In  only  one  in- 
'  stance  does  he  become  a  caricature,  and  that 
is,  when  he  suspects  that  a  fowl,  who  has 
scratched  up  the  earth  where  the  pot  is  hid, 
has  been  bribed  by  the  cooks.  With  this  one 
exception  he  is  throughout  as  naturally  delin- 
eated as  possible,  the  caricature  of  avarice  be- 
ing put  into  the  burlesque  description  of  Eu- 
clio  by  the  comic  servant. 

Strobilus  (the  servant).    I  say,  he  calls  to  wit- 
ness gods  and  men, 
Pretends  that  he  is  ruined  utterly, 
If  from  his  roof  a  curl  of  smoke  ascends. 
He  ties  a  bladder,  ere  he  goes  to  sleep, 
Over  his  mouth. 

Congrio  (a  cook).  Why,  what's  the  use  of  that  ? 

[lose  some  breath. 

Strobilus,    Lest  sleeping  he  may  chance  to 

The  water  he  has  washed  himself  withal 
He  weeps  to  throw  away. 

Congrio.  This  were  a  man 

Of  whom  to  ask  a  good  round  sum  to  free  us  ! 
Strobilus.    By  Hercules,  he  would  not  lend 
you — hunger. 
When  he  has  cut  his  nails  he  saves  the  pieces. 
Anthrax  (a  cook).    Faith,  you  describe  a  par- 
simonious wight. 
Strobilus.    The  other  day  a  kite  took  off  his 
cake. 
And  so  he  hurried  weeping  to  the  praetor; 
There  with  his  tears  and  wailings  did  he  pray, 
That  he  might  hold  the  pilfering  bird  to  bail. — 

[Act.  II.,  sc.  4. 


These  are  the  extravagances 


Piautus  himself  delights,  but  he  has  taken 
special  care  they  shall  not  mar  his  princi- 
pal character.  The  third  scene  of  the  first 
act,  where  Euclio,  on  leaving  home,  is  giv- 
ing directions  to  his  old  servant,  will  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  miser  himself. 

Euclio.    Go  in,  and  shut  the  door.    I'll  soon 
be  back. 
Let  no  one  in.    And  mind,  put  out  the  fire, 
That  none  may  come  to  ask  you  for  a  light. 
If  you  neglect  this,  I'll  extinguish  you. 
Should  any  ask  for  water,  say  'tis  gone. 
Some  one  may  want  a  hatchet  or  a  knife, 
A  pestle  or  a  mortar— implement 
Which  neighbours  always  come  to  beg  of  one — 
But  mind  you  say  that  robbers  have  been  here 
And  stolen  all.    I  will  have  none  admitted. 
Even  if  good  luck  should  come— mind,  keep  her 
out. 

Staphyla.     She  will  be  cautious  not  to  enter 
here. 
Though  she  is  near,*  she  never  seeks  our  door. 

Euclio.    Be  silent  and  go  in— 

Staphyla.  1  will  do  both. 

Euclio.    And  double  bar  the  door.    I'll  soon 
return.  Exit  Staphyla. 

My  heart  is  pained  that  I  must  go  from  home; 
I  hate  it,  but  1  know  what  I'm  about. 
The  master  of  the  curia  has  proclaimed 
There  is  a  sum  he  will  divide  among  us. 
Now  if  I  should  not  seek  it,  all  the  folks 
Will,  as  I  think,  guess  I  have  gold  at  home. 
For  'tis  not  likely  that  a  needy  man 
Would  let  a  chance  slip  by  of  getting  money. 
Even  now,  with  all  my  pains  to  keep  it  close, 
All  seem  to  know  my  wealth.    More  civilly 
Am  I  saluted  than  I  was  before. 
They  come  to  me,  they  stop,  they  grasp  my  hand, 
Ask  how  I  am,  and  if  I'm  doing  well ! 
But  I  must  set  out  whither  I  am  bound, 
And  return  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  play  is  brought 
about  by  the  discovery  of  the  pot  of  gold  in 
a  grove  where  Euclio  has  concealed  it,  hav- 
ing removed  it  from  his  house,  lest  it  should 
be  stolen  during  the  bustle  of  the  wedding. 
Strobilus,  the  servant  of  the  youth  Lyco- 
nides,  who  is  nephew  of  Megadorus,  is  the 
finder.  This  Lyconides,  who  has  violated 
Euclio1  s  daughter,  is  anxious  to  marry  her, 
and  the  case  is  referred  to  his  uncle.  At 
the  end  Lyconides  returns  the  pot,  which  he 
has  taken  from  his  servant,  to  Euclio,  and 
obtains  the  daughter  as  a  wife.  This  termi- 
nation we  learn  from  the  argument  of  the 
comedy,  the  last  scenes  being  lost,  and  those 
which  are  commonly  printed  having  been 
added  at  a  very  late  date.  The  grief  of  Eu- 
clio when  his  treasure  is  lost  is  the  exact 
prototype  of  the  anguish  of  Harpagon  in 
'  L'Avare ;'  and  it  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of 


in 


•  It  is  supposed  a  temple  to  <  Bona  Fortuna*  was 
which  by  the  house  of  Euclio. 
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an  understanding  between  the  actor  and  the 
audience,  which  is  shown  in  other  works  of 
Plautus.  Euclio  requests  the  audience  to 
point  out  the  culprit,  and  asks  them  why 
they  laugh  at  his  distress.  So  in  the  comedy 
of  *  Pwnulus,'  the  servant,  on  going  into  the 
house  to  tell  a  tale  with  which  the  audience 
are  already  acquainted,  observes  to  them 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  repeat  what  they 
have  just  heard.  (Act  IV*,  s.  6).  In  the 
*  Pseudolus,'  when  Calidorus  asks  Pseudolus 
how  a  certain  act  was  done,  the  latter  re- 
minds him  that  the  play  is  performed  for 
the  sake  of  the  audience,  and  tells  him  that 
these  were  present  and  knew  all,  and  that  he 
will  unfold  the  whole  affair  on  some  future 
occasion.  (Act  II.,  s.  4).  It  seems  as  if 
this  small  link,  connecting  the  actor  with  his 
spectator,  were  the  relic  of  that  strong  tie 
which  was  formed  by  the  parabasis  of  Aris- 
tophanes, though  of  course  the  purpose  is 
entirely  different.  That  distinguished  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Merryman,  the  delight  of  little 
boys  at  Astley's,  carried  down  the  good  un- 
derstanding of  his  admirers  to  a  very  late 
period. 

The  Bacchidbs  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  of  those  comedies  which  turn 
on  misunderstandings  arising  from  similarity 
of  name,  as  for  instance  from  the  confusion 
of  the  two  Constantias  in  the  *  Chances.'  The 
Bacchides  are  two  courtesans,  who  are  sisters, 
and  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  piece  is  caused 
by  the  lover  of  one  of  them  suspecting  that 
his  friend  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  his 
mistress,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  the  other 
Bacchis  to  whom  he  is  attached.  Some  in- 
genious stratagems  are  contrived  by  Chrysa- 
lus,  the  comic  servant  of  Mnesilochus,  the 
principal  lover.  This  youth  has  been  abroad 
for  his  father  to  collect  a  debt,  and  returns 
home  with  the  money.  The  servant  finding 
that  a  sum  is  wanted  to  redeem  one  of  the 
Bacchides,  his  young  master's  mistress,  from 
the  power  of  a  soldier,  tells  his  father  Nico- 
bulus, that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  whole  of  the  money,  but  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  old  man  himself  to  set  sail 
after  it.  By  this  plan  he  would  not  only  ena- 
ble Mnesilochus  to  keep  a  sufficient  sum  for 
himself,  but  by  sending  the  father,who  is  of  the 
severe  order,  out  of  the  way,  would  relieve 
him  of  a  very  troublesome  check  on  his  extrava- 
gances. This  stratagem  is,  however,  entirely 
defeated  by  the  blunder  of  Mnesilochus,  who, 
when  he  hears  that  a  Bacchis  is  the  mistress 
of  his  friend  Pistoclerus,  goes  off  in  a  huff  to 
his  father,  and  gives  him  the  whole  of  the 
money.  This  curious  incident,  of  the  clever- 
ness of  a  servant  being  counteracted  by  the 


wrong-headedness  of  his  young  master,  would 
seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  Moliere's* 


dy  of '  L'Etourdi,'  which  if  entirely  made  op 
of  mistakes  of  this  sort.  A  new  stratagem  is 
now  requisite.  Chrysalus  conducts  Nicobu- 
lus  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchides,  into  which 
he  peeps,  and  sees  Pistoclerus  and  Mnesilo- 
chus at  supper  with  their  mistresses,  the  jea- 
lousy of  Mnesilochus  having  been  removed 
by  the  explanation  that  there  are  two  Bac- 
chides. The  soldier  enters,  and  makes  a 
noise  about  the  money  which  is  due  to  him 
from  one  of  the  sisters,  and  the  servant  per- 
suades the  old  man  that  this  is  the  husband  of 
the  woman  with  whom  he  sees  his  son,  and  that 
he  must  pay  him  the  required  sum  to  prevent 
Mnesilochus  from  receiving  the  punishment 
due  to  an  adulterer.  Nicobulus,  in  terror  lor 
his  son's  life,  promises  to  pay  the  money ; 
and  this  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  stratagems 
in  the  '  Fourberies  de  Scapin.'  At  the  con- 
clusion, Nicobulus  and  Philoxenus,  who  is 
the  father  of  Pistoclerus,  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Bacchides,  to  lecture  their  sons,  but  they 
are  both  fascinated  by  the  artful  courtesans. 
The  piece,  therefore,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
partakes  of  the  offensiveness  of  the '  Asinaria,' 
Leasing,  who  has  shortly  enumerated  all  tlM 
subjects  of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  has  given 
this  single  incident  as  the  subject  of  the  Bac- 
chides. He  was  very  young  when  he  wrote 
his  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Plaotos ; 
and  certainly  in  this  instance  he  did  not  dis- 
play his  usual  care  and  acuteness.  Far  from 
being  the  subject  of  the  Bacchides,  the  inci- 
dent merely  occurs  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
and  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  rest  of 
the  piece. 

The  Captivi  is  pithily  characterized  by 
Lessing  as  the  best  piece  that  ever  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage;  but  as  he  places  the 
'  Trinumus'  next  in  the  list,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  principle  that  directed  the  choice.  The 
author  of  the  domestic  tragedy  of  *Miss 
Sarah  Sampson '  was  likely  to  be  captivated 
by  the  two  domestic  plays  of  Plautus ;  and 
overlooking  the  vein  of  humour  which  is  dis- 
played in  more  comical  works,  he  showed  too 
much  exclusiveness  in  his  admiration.  The 
4  Captivi'  is  however  an  excellent  play,  stand- 
ing out  in  perfect  distinctness  from  the  rest 
of  the  comedies,  and  reminding  us  of  Terence 
by  the  high  tone  that  prevails  throughout. 
Plautus  evidently  felt  that  his  plot  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  his  work  in  his  addresses  to  his  audi- 
ence. *  Here,'  he  said  in  his  prologue,  *  there 
are  no  perjured  panders,  nor  wicked  harlots, 
nor  bragging  soldiers.'  In  his  epilogue  he 
said  it  was  a  comedy  such  as  few  poets  invent: 
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one  in  which  the  virtuous  are  rewarded. 
There  was  no  swindling;  no  purchase  of 
mistresses  unknown  to  one's  parents;  in  a 
word,  it  was  a  play  made  ad  pudicos  mores. 
The  good  Plautus,  who  generally  loved  to 
tell  a  merry  dramatic  tale,  in  which  every 
sort  of  disreputable  person  helped  to  sustain 
the  mirth,  was  actually  astonished  at  himself  on 
finding  that  he  had  written  a  great  moral  play. 
It  was  certainly  a  little  ungrateful  of  him  to 
boast  in  round  terms  of  the  absence  of  such 
characters  as  bad  supported  nine-tenths  of  his 
dramatic  works ;  but  he  had  got  the  crotchet 
in  his  head,  and  was  determined  to  have  his 
full  measure  of  honour.  (You  who  wish 
that  modesty  should  be  rewarded — applaud !' 
With  this  address  the  drama  terminates.  The 
plot  is  a  simple  one.  Hegio,  an  old  JEtolian, 
has  lost  his  son,  Philopolemus,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with  the 
Elians.  He  therefore  buys  all  the  noble 
Elian  captives  who  are  for  sale,  in  the  hope 
of  making  an  exchange  for  bis  son.  Among 
these  are  Philocratus,  a  noble  Elian,  and  his 
slave  Tyndarus,  who  change  characters ;  the 
slave,  who  is  a  personage  totally  different 
from  any  other  in  Plautus,  being  willing  to 
incur  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved 
master.  Philocratus,  supposed  to  be  the  slave, 
is  sent  to  Elis,  to  treat  for  the  return  of 
Hegio' s  son,  and  Tyndarus  remains  behind. 
Another  Elian  captive  discovers  that  Tynda- 
rus is  not  Philocratus,  and  the  enraged  Hegio, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  deceit,  sends  him  to 
labour  in  the  quarries.  There  he  undergoes 
the  torture,  which  was  too  common  with  offend- 
ing slaves,  until  Philocratus  returns  with  the 
sxra  of  Hegio,  and  also  with  a  fugitive  servant, 
-who  reveals  the  fact  that  Tyndarus  is  also  a 
son  of  Hegio,  stolen  in  bis  childhood.  The 
interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the  noble  char- 
acter of  Tyndaras,  whom,  of  course,  every- 
body is  delighted  to  see  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
a  freeman.  The  serious  tenour  of  the  drama 
is  relieved  by  the  comic  Ergasilus,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  parasites  of  Plautus. 

Casina,  the  next  comedy  in  the  list,  is  an 
adaptation  by  Plautus  of  the  lost  play 
Klygot/ievoi,  by  Diphilus,  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  prologue,  which  however  was  written 
after  the  death  of  the  Latin  poet.  The  spe- 
cies of  intrigue,  where  a  master  makes  his 
servant  take  a  wife,  that  he  himself  may  carry 
on  an  amour  with  her,  as  we  find  in  the 
'  Figaro'  of  Beaumarchais,  is  the  foundation 
of  this  piece.  An  amiable  female  slave, 
Casina,  is  beloved  both  by  her  old  master  and 
his  son,  and  each  of  them  wants  his  servant 
to  marry  her.  The  wife  of  the  old  man 
takes  the  part  of  her  son,  and,  after  much 


altercation,  the  claims  of  the  two  parties  are 
decided  by  lot.  The  servant  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  victor ;  but  the  wife,  discovering 
that  it  is  for  her  own  husband  the  bride  is 
designed,  resolves  to  mar  the  intrigue.  The 
young  man's  servant,  Chalinus,  the  losing 
suitor,  is  disguised  as  a  bride  by  the  matron, 
and  is  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  aged 
sinner  is  to  meet  his  mistress.  The  bride- 
groom has  the  first  interview,  and  discovers, 
like  Master  Slender,  that  he  has  married  a 
( lubberly  boy.'  At  the  conclusion  Casina 
turns  out  to  be  a  free  woman  and  marries  the 
son.  The  end  of  this  piece  is  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary condition,  htet  from  the  obscenity  which 
is  still  apparent  in  the  scene  which  is  most 
mutilated,  it  is  evident  that  no  great  loss  has 
been  sustained.  From  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  the  whole  process  of  drawing  lots, 
which  is  set  forth  with  great  distinctness,  if 
extremely  interesting  and  curious. 


Cistellarli,  a  very  short  piece,  is  remark- 
able for  its  extreme  simplicity :  the  means  of 
discovering  a  lost  child,  which  in  Terence 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  a 
plot,  being  here  adapted  as  the  subject  of  an 
entire  drama.  Silenium,  who  has  been  stolen 
in  her  youth,  has  been  brought  up  by  the  Una 
Melsenis,  and  has  for  some  time  lived  as  a 
mistress  with  the  youth  Alcesimarchus.  As 
he  is  going  to  be  married,  she  returns  to  her 
supposed  mother.  In  the  meanwhile  Demi- 
pho,  an  old  roan,  who  has  lately  married  a 
woman  whom  he  had  violated  in  his  youth, 
is  anxiously  seeking  the  daughter,  who  was 
the  fruit  of  the  juvenile  amour.  Silenium, 
by  a  chest  (cistula),  in  which  her  toys  are 
contained,  is  discovered  to  be  the  lost  daugh- 
ter, the  catastrophe  being  a  little  delayed  by 
the  temporary  loss  of  the  valuable  testimoni- 
als. The  marriage  with  Alcesimarchus  fol- 
lows her  discovery. 


Curculio.  One  of  the  most  agreeable 
plays  of  the  collection.  The  opening  is  al- 
most romantic.  Phsedromus,  the  lover,  has  a 
secret  interview  by  night  with  his  mistress, 
Planesium,  whom  he  wishes  to  buy  of  the 
leno.  This  latter  personage  is  not  at  home ; 
but  being  sick,  sleeps  in  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  Esculapius.  The  lover  seizes  the 
opportunity  and  goes  with  a  retinue  to  the 
house,  sprinkling  the  doorposts  with  wine, 
that  he  may  draw  out  the  old  woman  in 
whose  custody  Planesium  is  left.  In  all  this 
scene  there  is  the  freshness  and  ardour  of  a 
love  affair  in  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
delight  of  the  old  lady  at  the  fragrant  odour 
of  the  wine  is  highly  coloured. 
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It  tickles  my  nostrils  the  scent  of  old  wine, 
Through  darkness  I  follow  the  odour  divine. 
Tis  near  me !  I  have  it !  0  Bacchus  'tis  well, 
For  naught  can  excel — 
No !  naught  is  above 

The  odour  which  more  than  all  odours  I  love ! 
I  would  gladly  be  buried  where  thou  art,  I  vow, 
My  bdellium,  my  cassia,  my  saffron  art  thou, — 
My  stacte,  my  cinnamon  too,  and  my  rose ! 
But  since  my  sharp  nose 
So  highly  you  please, 
Give  my  dry  gullet  ease. 
Where  is  it  f — I  seek  it  I  to  touch  it  what  pleasure : 
To  drain  the  full  goblet,  oh  joy,  beyond  measure ! 

Act.  I.,  sc.  2. 
The  secret  interview  of  the  lovers,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  old  Voman,  is  com- 
pletely a  picture  of  romantic  love,  though 
the  sentiment  is  interrupted  by  the  uncom- 
plimentary ejaculations  of  the  slave  of  Phae- 
dromus.  Curculio,  the  parasite,  does  the 
office  usually  performed  by  the  smart  servant, 
and  helps  his  friend  Pheedromus  to  his  mis- 
tress. Therapontigus,  a  soldier, — a  kind  of 
miles  gloriosus,  who  is  in  love  with  Plane- 
si  urn, — has  left  instructions  with  Lyco,  his 
banker,  that  if  any  person  shall  come  to  him 
with  a  document  sealed  with  his,  the  soldier's, 
signet,  he  shall  purchase  Planesium  of  the 
lenoy  and  transfer  her  to  the  person  so  accre- 
dited. Curculio,  having  made  the  soldier 
drunk,  wins  his  ring  from  him  at  play,  and 
forging  the  necessary  order  on  the  banker, 
uses  it  as  the  seal.  The  banker  thinking  all 
is  right,  and  that  Curculio  is  a  servant  of 
Therapontigus,  buys  Planesium,  who  is  ac- 
cordingly transferred  to  her  lover  Phaedro- 
mus.  On  the  entrance  of  the  soldier,  after 
all  this  has  taken  place,  a  storm  naturally 
arises ;  but  matters  are  brought  to  a  pleasant 
termination,  by  the  discovery  that  Planesium 
is  the  soldier's  sister  lost  in  her  childhood, 
which  discovery  is  made  by  means  of  the 
ring.  As  the  leno  is  always  the  party  who 
is  to  suffer  in  these  comedies,  he  is  made  to 
refund  what  he  has  received  from  Therapon- 
tigus; the  banker  Lyco,  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, having  bound  him  down  to  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  damsel  should  turn  out  to  be 
free  by  birth,  the  money  should  be  returned. 
Thus,  by  the  discovery  that  she  is  sister  of 
Therapontigus,  the  unfortunate  leno  finds  that 
he  has  not  only  lost  his  slave,  but  his  money 
too. 


The  Epidicus  is  a  complicated  intriguing 
play,  less  satisfactory,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, than  many  others,  but  evidently  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  Romans,  from  a  reference 
to  it  in  a  line  in  the  'Bacchides,'  where 
Chrysalus  declares  that  he  loves  the  fable  of 
Epidicus  as  well  as  his  life,  at  the  same  time 
reflecting  on  the  bad  acting  of  one  Pellio,  in 


the  piece.  The  lover,  Stratippocles,  having 
gone  to  the  wars  with  Thebes,  has  left  in- 
structions with  his  servant,  Epidicus,  to  pur- 
chase a  fidicina  (a  player  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument), one  of  those  musical  courtesans 
who  are  so  often  the  objects  of  passion  to  the 
Greek  youth.  The  purchase  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  in  the  meanwhile  the  hopeful 
youth  has  fallen  in  love  with  and  bought  a 
female  captive  at  Thebes,  and  now  returns 
home  with  her  and  a  Theban  money-lender, 
of  whom  he  has  borrowed  the  purchase-mo- 
ney, and  who  comes  to  be  repaid.  To 
heighten  the  difficulty,  Epidicus  has  made 
Periphanes,  the  rather  of  Stratippocles,  be- 
lieve that  the  fidicina  is  his  daughter,  the 
fruit  of  an  early  amour  5  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, thinking  he  has  released  a  captive  child, 
has,  in  fact,  bought  a  mistress  for  his  son. 
All  this  ingenuity  poor  Epidicus  discover* 
has  been  wasted,  now  Stratippocles  has  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  a  new  object.  The 
matter  is  how  he  shall  get  a  sum  of  money 
to  pay  off  the  money-lender,  whom  bis  youog 
master  has  brought  from  Thebes.  Stratip- 
pocles not  wishing  to  see  his  father  as  yet, 
sojourns  at  a  friend's  house,  where  he  awaits 
the  success  of  the  schemes  of  Epidicus.  The 
servant  goes  to  Periphanes,  and  assures  him 
that  his  son  is  about  to  commit  the  greatest 
of  juvenile  delinquencies,  namely,  to  free  a 
certain  fidicina  ;  advising  him  to  be  first  in 
the  market,  and  buy  her  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend,  to  prevent  this  imprudence;  and 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  • 
soldier,  who  will  willingly  repurchase  her. 
A  fidicina  is  procured  to  play  the  part,  and 
is  taken  home  by  the  friend  to  the  father's 
house,  the  money  being  left  in  the  bands  of 
Epidicus,  who  takes  it  to  Stratippocles.  The 
soldier,  who  is  actually  enamoured  of  the  frst 
fidicina,  comes  to  purchase  her  of  the  old 
man,  who  produces  the  second  one,  of  whom 
the  soldier  says  he  knows  nothing.  This  se- 
cond fidicina  having  performed  her  part,  fiow 
declares  that  she  is  a  free  woman,  and  learn 
the  house  of  the  swindled  Periphanes.  Thus 
one  plot  is  discovered.  A  meeting  between 
Periphanes  and  Philippa,  the  lady  he  violated 
in  his  youth,  reveals  the  other ;  for  being  in- 
troduced to  the  fast  fidicina,  she  declares  she 
is  not  his  daughter,  whom,  however,  she  says 
she  has  recently  lost  in  the  war.  At  last  the 
play  terminates  with  the  discovery  that  the 
Theban  captive  is  herself  the  daughter  of  Pe- 
riphanes and  Philippa,  and  thus  the  amour  of 
Stratippocles  is  prevented,  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  intended  mistress  is  his  sister.  Epi- 
dicus having  been  an  instrument  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lost  child,  is,  in  spite  of  his 
rogueries,  rewarded  with  manumission. 
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Mbn  jwhmi— the  evliest  form  of  the  c  Co- 
medy of  Errors,'  and  of  all  such  plays  as 
turn  on  the  resemblance  of  the  members  of  a 
family  to  each  other — is  a  splendid  farce, 
the  drollery  being  sustained  without  a  mo- 
ment's pause  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
That  Plautus  delighted  especially  in  misun- 
derstandings of  this  sort,  in  the  perpetual 
justification  of  his  dramatis  personse,  is  most 
certain,  both  from  the  full  flow  of  spirits 
with  which  be  treats  such  subjects,  and  from 
the  Act  that  he  has  twice  selected  the  same 
means  of  producing  confusion,  namely,  in 
the  c  Amphitryo,'  and  the  c  Meiwechmi/  In 
both  these  plays  he  seems  to  have  a  similar 
anxiety,  lest  he  might  confuse  his  audience 
by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  characters  to 
each  other,  and  hence,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
4  Menachmi' — where  he  states  that  a  mer- 
chant had  two  sons  exactly  alike,  one  of 
whom  was  lost,  and  educated  at  Epidamnum, 
while  the  other  remained  at  home  at  Syra- 
cuse— we  discover  the  same  careful  spirit, 
the  same  straining  after  excessive  clearness, 
which  we  marked  in  the  ( Amphitryo.'  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Epidamnum,  where  the  lost 
Mensecbmus,  who  has  married  a  wealthy 
wife,  and  has  inherited  the  fortune  of  the 
man  who  adopted  and  educated  him,  is  resid- 
ing in  great  opulence.  He  is,  however,  a 
gentleman  of  sadly  loose  morals,  for  not  only 
does  he  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  the  courte- 
san Erotium,  but  he  robs  his  wife  of  her 
finery  to  bestow  it  on  his  mistress.  His  yery 
first  appearance  is  with  a  cloak  (pallium) 
'which  he  has  carried  off,  and  his  very  first 
act  is  to  give  this  to  Erotium,  and  to  propose 
a  supper  with  her  and  the  parasite  Peniculus. 
The  lady  prepares  the  supper,  and  awaits  the 
return  of  the  gentleman,  when  Sosicles,  the 
Syracusan  brother,  who  has  likewise  taken 
the  name  of  Memechmus,  and  who  is  travel- 
ling over  the  known  world  in  search  of  the 
one  lost  in  infancy,  is  seen  before  her  door. 
She  at  once  takes  him  for  her  lover,  and  in- 
vites him  into  her  house,  where  he  eats  the 
supper,  and  makes  merry.  The  cloak  is 
given  to  him  that  some  alteration  may  be 
made  in  it,  and  this  he  considers  as  lawful 
prize,  resolving  never  to  return  it.  Having 
left  the  house  of  the  courtesan,  Menaechraus 
Sosicles  meets  the  parasite  Peniculus,  who  is 
coming  to  the  supper,  and  who,  taking  him 
for  the  other  Mentechmus,  is  so  annoyed  at 
finding  that  he  is  not  recognized,  but  is 
absolutely  (  cut,'  that  he  runs  to  the  wife  and 
reveals  to  her  the  whole  affair  of  the  cloak. 
Hence,  when  Menaechmus  the  Epidamnian 
returns  from  the  forum,  where  he  has  been 
detained,  be  finds  a  pretty  nest  of  hornets  in 
store  for  him.     His  wife  reviles  him  bitterly 
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for  his  conduct,  and  when  ha  goes  to  the 
house  of  his  mistress  Erotium,  he  finds  no 
better  favour  there,  for  as  he  denies  having 
taken  the  cloak  away  to  be  altered,  she  shuts 
the  door  in  his  face.  The  offended  wife 
calls  in  her  father  to  take  her  part,  and  the 
next  Mentechraus  that  appears  being  Sosicles, 
on  him  falls  the  wrath,  while  he  protests  that 
both  the  lady  and  the  old  man  are  utter 
strangers  to  him.  He  is  now  pronounced 
mad,  and  a  physician  is  sent  for,  but  be  de- 
parts, and  the  real  Menaechmus  reappears., 
The  latter  is  about  to  be  dragged  off*  as  a 
madman  by  the  slaves,  when  he  is  rescued 
by  the  faithful  servant  of  Sosicles,  who  takes 
him  for  his  master.  The  brothers  appear 
together  at  last,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  servant 
their  relationship  is  discovered.  They  now 
embrace,  resolve  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and 
the  servant  is  liberated. 


The  Mercator  takes  its  name  from  a 
young  gentleman,  whom  his  father,  to  keep 
out  of  mischief  has  sent  to  sea  as  a  merchant 
When  he  returns  be  does  not  show  any  great  . 
sign  of  reformation,  as  he  brings  home  with 
him  a  beautiful  woman  he  has  purchased  at 
Rhodes.  The  father  visiting  the  ship,  the 
young  man's  servant,  to  shield  his  master, 
tells  him  that  the  fair  slave  has  been  purchas- 
ed for  his  mother.  A  sight  of  the  imported 
beauty  soon  converts  the  father  from  a  severe 
to  an  amorous  old  man,  and  he  does  all  he  can 
to  dissuade  his  son  from  giving  the  slave  to 
bis  mother,  pretending  that  he  has  a  friend 
who  will  pay  a  good  price  for  lier.  The 
son,  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his 
mistress,  feigns  that  he  also  has  a  friend  who 
|  is  willing  to  purchase  the  slave,  and  an 
admirable  comic  scene  arises  from  the  con- 
tention of  the  two,  each  defending  his  own 
fictitious  position  with  surprising  firmness.  , 
The  father  at  last  gets  an  old  friend  to  remove 
the  damsel  from  the  ship,  and  to  keep  her  for 
awhile  in  his  own  bouse.  The  poor  friend 
is  thus  drawn  into  a  scrape,  as  his  wife,  sud* 
denly  coming  from  the  country,  and  finding 
a  strange  female  in  the  house,  suspects  that 
he  has  procured  a  mistress  for  himself.  Hts 
son,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  young  Mercator, 
recognizes  the  female  slave,  and  exonerates 
his  father ;  while  the  father  of  the  Mercator 
is  made  so  ashamed  of  his  own  amorous  pro* 
pensities,  that  he  willingly  allows  his  son 
quiet  possession  of  his  mistress. 

The  Miles  Gloriosus,  in  that  portion  of 
it  which  exhibits  the  character  of  the  hero, 
has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  piece  is 
also  remarkable  for  a  contrivance  to  produce 
confusion,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  one 
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employed  in  the  * Mensecbmi'  and  the  '  Am- 
phitryo.'  There  we  have  two  persons  taken 
for  one  ;  here  one  person,  by  means  of  a  com- 
munication through  a  party-wall,  is  made  to 
pass  for  two.  The  soldier  has  purchased  a 
mistress,  to  whom  the  young  lover  of  the  piece 
is  excessively  devoted,  and  the  latter,  follow- 
ing the  soldier  to  his  own  country,  takes  up 
his  residence  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  in- 
habits the  next  house,  and  who  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  the  merry  old  man,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  aged  rake  so  common  in 
Plautus.  By  an  opening  in  the  wall  the  lov- 
ers are  enabled  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  on  one  occasion  the  lady  is  seen  by 
one  of  the  soldier's  servants  in  the  room  of 
her  admirer,  next  door.  This  creates  a  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  means  of  communication  being 
kept  a  secret,  she  appears  first  at  one  door  and 
then  at  the  other,  so  that  the  soldier's  servant 
is  made  to  believe  that  it  is  a  sister  of  his  mas- 
ter's lady  who  is  the  mistress  of  the  next 
door  neighbour,  and  that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful family  likeness  between  the  two.  The 
merry  old  man,  to  release  his  young  friend's 
mistress  from  the  soldier,  pretends  to  have  a 
wife,  and  procures  a  courtesan  to  sustain  the 
character.  The  soldier  flatters  himself  that  he 
is  a  decided  ( lady-killer,'  and  that  his  partic- 
ular forte  consists  in  making  havoc  among 
married  women.  An  amorous  message  from 
the  pretended  wife  next  door  is  therefore  the 
very  bait  fitted  to  catch  him  ;  and  to  make 
room  for  this  new  amour,  he  dismisses  his  old 
mistress,  who  sails  home  with  her  delighted 
loVer.  The  poor  soldier,  entering  the  old 
man's  house  to  visit  the  supposed  wife,  is 
seized,  and  severely  beaten  as  an  adulterer — 
perhaps  rather  too  severely  considering  the 
whole  affair  is  a  mere  trick.  But  ferocity  in 
the  corporal  punishment  of  his  dramatis  per- 
son© is  not  uafrequent  in  Plautus. 

The  Mostellaria,  the  next  play  in  alpha- 
betical order,  is  an  admirable  work,  both  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  intrigue  and  for  the  live- 
liness and  reality  of  the  scenes.  It  opens  with 
an  excellent  dialogue  between  two  servants, 
who  revile  at  each  other  with  ail  the  force  of 
two  rival  hinds  in  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  the 
country  servant  reproaching  the  town  ser- 
vant Tranio,  with  corrupting  his  young  mas- 
ter, Philolacles.  The  youth's  father.  Theuro- 
pides,  has  long  been  absent  on  a  mercantile 
expedition,  and  during  the  time  all  kinds  of 
debauchery  have  been  indulged  in  at  home. 
But  a  beautiful  tone  is  given  to  this  course  of 
dissipation  by  the  young  man's  devotion  to 
his  mistress,  rhilematium,  whom  he  has  freed ; 
and  a  more  charming  scene  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  one  where  he,  unseen,  watch- 


es her  decorating  herself,  and  bears  her  reject 
the  advice  of  a  mercenary  friend,  to  neglect 
him  and  attend  more  to  her  own  interest.  It 
is  not  often  that  Plautus  gives  us  a  picture  of 
a  devoted  attachment,  but  when  he  does,  as 
here  and  in  the  '  Curculio,'  it  is  singularly 
vivid  and  impassioned.  The  comparative 
tranquillity  of  this  beautiful  scene  leads  to  an- 
other of  a  more  bustling  description.  A 
friend  of  Philolacles  comes  drunk  with  his 
mistress  Delphium,  and  we  have  a  capital  vig- 
nette, as  it  were,  of  the  excesses  of  an  antique 
sapper.  In  the  midst  of  the  mirth  the  old 
gentleman,  Theuropides,  suddenly  returns. 
The  whole  party  is  in  terror,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  drunken  friend,  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  The 
servant,  Tranio,  however,  undertakes  to  pre. 
vent  the  father's  entrance  into  the  bouse,  and 
locking  the  revellers  in,  meets  the  old  man  on 
the  outside,  and  boldly  tells  him  that  the 
place  is  uninhabited,  his  son  having  left  it  be- 
cause it  is  haunted !  From  the  apparition* 
(mostra  pro  monstra)  which  are  supposed  to 
infest  the  house,  the  play  takes  its  name. 
The  old  man  gulps  down  the  lie,  but  a  new 
difficulty  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  money- 
lender, to  whom  Philolacles  is  indebted,  and 
who  now  thrusts  himself  forward.  The  in- 
genious Tranio  is  not  at  a  loss,  but  finding 
that  he  cannot  deny  the  debt,  tells  the  rather 
that  his  son,  having  got  rid  of  the  haunted 
house,  has  been  forced  to  borrow  money  to 
purchase  another.  This  account  is  so  far 
satisfactory,  that  the  father  promises  to  pay 
the  money-lender,  but  he  evinces  a  most  in- 
convenient curiosity  to  see  the  newly-purcba* 
ed  house.  Tranio,  whose  wits  are  truly  in- 
exhaustible, coolly  informs  Theuropides,  that 
a  neighbouring  house  is  the  newly-purchased 
property,  and  on  his  entering  this  domicile  to 
inspect  it,  contrives  to  tell  the  owner,  Simo, 
that  his  master  is  buildings  house  of  his  own, 
and  wants  to  see  his  to  take  pattern  by  it 
At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  old  gentlemen  taking  an  un- 
lucky turn,  he  makes  Theuropides  believe 
that  Simo  has  sold  the  house  most  unwilling- 
ly, and  that  it  will  hurt  his  feelings  to  advert 
to  the  purchase.  This  ingenious  fabric  of 
mystification  soon  topples  down,  by  a  discov- 
ery that  the  old  house  is  not  deserted,  and  (bat 
the  new  house  is  yet  unbougbt.  The  end  of 
the  play  is  not  equal  to  the  beginning.  Tra- 
nio, to  save  himself  from  punishment,  clings 
to  an  altar,  until  his  old  master,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  son's  friend,  proclaims  a  general 
amnesty. 

The  Persa,  which  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  best  pieces,  is  somewhat  remarkable  from 
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tbe  circumstance  that  the  lover  of  the  piece 
is  a  slave,  and  that  the  whole  action  takes 
place  in  the  absence  of  his  master.  This 
slave,  Toxilus,  wishes  to  liberate  his  mis- 
tress from  a  /eno,  and  that  he  may  be  ena- 
bled to  do  this,  be  prevails  on  a  parasite,  bis 
friend,  to  let  his  daughter  be  sold  to  this  leno 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Persian  slave.  Another 
slave,  Sagaristio,  lends  Toxilus  the  money 
with  wbicb  he  liberates  his  mistress,  and  by 
the  sale  of  the  parasite's  daughter,  which  is 
made  by  the  same  Sagaristio  in  disguise,  the 
leno  is  made  to  refund.  No  sooner  has  this 
unhappy  wight  completed  his  new  purchase, 
than  the  parasite  appears  and  claims  his 
daughter  as  a  free  woman.  The  leno,  rating 
all  parties  for  this  manifest  swindle,  is  severely 
handled  by  the  slaves,  who  are  recreating 
themselves  at  supper,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece  is  thus  characterized  by  somewhat 
of  the  same  rude  brutality  which  forms  tbe 
catastrophe  of  the  *  Miles  Gioriosus.' 

The  Pjenulus  is  exceeding  valuable  to 
philologists,  from  tbe  circumstance  that  it  con- 
tains a  soliloquy  and  some  dialogue  in  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  language ;  but  as  a  dra 
ma  it  does  not  stand  much  higher  than  the 
one  immediately  preceding.  Two  Cartha- 
ginian kinsmen  have  lost  their  children.  One 
has  had  a  son  carried  off  to  Calydon,  where 
he  has  been  adopted  and  educated :  the  other 
has  two  daughters,  who  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  a  leno,  who  designs  them  for  pros- 
titution. The  first  of  these  kinsmen  is  dead  : 
the  other  is  travelling  in  search  of  his  daugh- 
ters. Agorastocles,  the  lost  son,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  one  of  the  leno1  a  damsels,  and  con- 
trives a  plan  for  liberating  her,  which  is  more 
dishonest  than  ingenious.  He  disguises  one 
of  his  servants,  who  is  personally  unknown 
to  the  leno,  and  makes  bim  enter  the  bouse 
of  sin,  with  a  sum  of  money.  Ibis  done,  he 
asks  the  leno  for  his  servant,  and  receives  as 
an  answer  that  no  such  person  has  entered 
his  bouse :  the  leno  not  suspecting  that  tbe 
last  comer  is  actually  a  slave  of  Agorastocles, 
The  whole  affair  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses :  and  Agorastocles  being  enabled 
.to  convict  the  leno  of  a  robbery,  has  him 
completely  in  his  power.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  have  attained  his  object 
without  having  recourse  to  this  very  clumsy 
and  barefaced  stratagem  ;  for  Hanno,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  Carthaginian  kinsmen,  arriving, 
recognizes  his  daughters,  proves  their  freedom, 
and  gives  the  eldest  in  marriage  to  Agorasto. 
cles.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  those 
jokes,  which  in  modern  farces  turn  on  misun- 
derstanding French  phrases,  and  interpreting 
them  into  an  odd  sort  of  English,  find  a  par- 


allel in  this  play,  where  the  comic  servant 
interprets  some  of  the  Carthaginian  language 
according  to  a  similarity  of  the  words  with 
Latin. 


The  Pseudolus,  according  to  a  tradition, 
is  one  of  two  plays  which  rlautus  himself 
esteemed  most  of  all  his  works,  the  other  one 
being  the  '  Truculentus*'  The  piece  has  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  contains  a  description 
of  the  person  of  the  author  under  the  char* 
acter  of  the  servant  Pseudolus.  A  somewhat 
dark  complexion,  red  hair,  a  projecting  stom- 
ach, thick  legs,  a  large  head,  red  lips,  sharp 
eyes,  and  extremely  large  ieet,  were,  if  this 
hypothesis  be  true,  tbe  personal  peculiarities  of 
the  Roman,  dramatist.  The  basis,  however,  on 
which  it  rests,  seems  to  be  a  very  meagre  one. 
On  the  authority  of  Festus,  we  learn  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  poet  was  no  more  than 
Marcus  Accius,  and  that '  Plautus'  was  added 
to  signify  the  flatness  of  his  feet,  the  word  being 
originally  ( Plotus.'  According  to  some  opi- 
nions, ( Plotus'  is  an  Umbrian  word ;  according 
to  others  (the  most  feasible)  it  is  simply  an 
alteration  of  the  Greek  word  nXarOs.  The 
largeness  of  the  feet  being  fixed  upon  by  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  play,  as  the  mark 
which  above  all  others  distinguished  Pseudo- 
lus, it  was  considered  that  rlautus  had  his 
own  flat  feet  in  view,  and  hence  that  the  whole 
description  was  accurate.  Such  is  the  theory ! 
Pseudolus,  from  whom  the  play  takes  its  name, 
is  an  artful  servant  who  obtains  a  mistress  for 
his  young  master  by  a  plan  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  adopted  by  Curculio,  that  is  by 
surreptitiously  obtaining  a  token.  It  has, 
however,  this  peculiarity :  the  servant  puts 
his  old  roaster  on  his  guard  that  be  is  going 
to  play  him  some  trick,  and  openly  tell*  him 
that  hie  will  deceive  him  in  spite  of  his  vigi- 
lance. The  foundation  is  the  old  story  of  a 
youth's  love  for  a  female  slave,  the  property 
of  a  leno,  but  the  girl's  position  is  exhibited 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  usual,  for  we 
have  the  leno  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth- 
day, marshalling  all  his  slaves,  and  telling  the 
females  what  revenue  he  expects  from  their 
lovers.  This  picture  of  the  system  of  an 
ancient '  house  of  ill  fame'  is  very  curious. 
Pseudolus  having  told  Simo,  the  young  man's 
father,  that  he  will  take  the  female  slave  from 
the  leno,  in  defiance  of  his  (the  father's)  care, 
the  worthy  parent  posts  off  to  the  leno1 8  house, 
and  warns  him  against  some  stratagem.  The 
damsel  has  already  been  sold  to  a  soldier,  who 
has  paid  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  him 
with  a  token  and  the  balance,  she  is  to  be 
delivered  up.     Now  comes  the  'Cwcnlia' 
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trick.  Fseodolus  intercepts  the  soldier's 
messengers,  making  him  believe  that  be  is  a 
servant  of  the  leno,  who  is  from  home ;  and 
the  messenger  gives  him  the  token,  though 
he  is  wary  enough  not  to  part  with  the  money ; 
promising  to  call  again,  pay  the  required  sura, 
and  take  away  the  girl.  The  small  balance 
is  soon  borrowed  of  a  friend,  and  a  servant 
unknown  to  the  leno  is  sent  by  Pseudolus 
armed  with  this  sum  and  the  token,  and  brings 
away  the  girl  accordingly.  The  leno  believ- 
ing that  it  is  now  impossible  for  Pseudolus  to 
succeed,  is  so  unwary  in  his  delight,  that  he 
promises  Simo  twenty  mine  if  he  should  be 
overreached.  As  he  thinks  the  girl  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldier,  this  offer  seems  safe 
enough ;  but  the  return  of  the  soldier's  mes- 
senger shows  that  he  has  been  outwitted. 
Simo,  who  is  highly  amused,  forgives  Pseu- 
dolus, and  presents  him  a  sum  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  an  understanding  at  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  while  the  poor  leno  is  as  usual 
the  sufferer  \  having  to  pay  Simo,  and  also  to 
make  good  to  the  soldier  the  money  he  has 
received  for  the  female  slave. 


Quite  of  an  opposite  character  to  this  play 
of  intrigue  is  the  drama  that  follows  it — the 
romantic  Rudbns.  The  means  of  solving 
the  plot  by  a  casket  of  infants'  toys,  are  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  so  many  pieces  ;l 
an  unprincipled  leno  is  still  the  party  against 
whom  all  energies  are  to  be  directed  j  but  by 
the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  sea-side,  by 
making  the  action  of  the  comedy  tal$e  place 
in  the  face  of  roaring  waves  and  wrecked 
vessels,  a  different  character  is  impressed  on 
the  whole.  The  prologue  is  spoken  by  Arc- 
turus,  the  star  of  storms,  '  the  most  terrible 
of  heavenly  signs—fierce  when  rising,  fiercer 
still  when  setting '  He  has  raised  the  tempest  | 
to  wreck  the  leno,  and  to  bring  back  to  Gy- 
rena?  the  virgin  he  was  taking  to  Sicily.  It 
is  Arcturus  who  by  this  storm  punishes  the 
wicked,  and  restores  the  lost  child  to  her 
parent ;  and  by  this  moral  purpose  of  a  tem- 
pest, we  cannot  help  being  reminded  of 
Shakspeare's  Prospero.  (In  these  allegorical 
prologues  of  Plautus,  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  touched  upon,  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly striking.  In  the  ( Aulularia,'  where  the 
piece  turns  on  the  treasure  under  the  hearth, 
the  Lar,  or  god  of  the  hearth,  introduces  the 
fable.  In  the  '  Trinumus,'  where  a  youth 
has  squandered  his  property,  we  are  prepared 
for  the  subject  by  a  dialogue  between  Luxury 
and  her  daughter  Poverty.  But  none  of  these 
prologues  take  so  poetical  a  form  as  the  one 
spoken  by  Arcturus,  where  the  very  principle 
of  tempests  is  personified).  The  play  opens 
with  DtsmojMS,  an  old  exile  from  Athens,  and 


his  servent  Sceparnio,  repairing  their  dwell* 
ing  from  the  ravages  of  the  recent  tempest, 
which  is  thus  in  the  most  lively  manner  still 
kept  before  us.  Pleusidippus,  the  lover  of 
the  piece,  inquires  after  Labrax,  the  leno, 
who  has  invited  him  to  the  temple  of  Venus 
in  the  vicinity.  The  youth  has  paid  a  sum 
in  advance  towards  the  purchase  of  Paloestra, 
a  damsel  belonging  to  the  leno,  of  whom  he 
is  enamoured ;  but  the  leno  defrauding  him, 
has  carried  her  off  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Sicily,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  who 
promises  him  a  better  market  there.  He 
learns  to  his  despair,  that  no  one  has  been 
to  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  thus  finds  he  has 
been  deceived*  He  has  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  servant  sees  a  boat  in  the  distance. 
It  is  upset,  but  the  two  females  who  are  in  it 
succeed  in  reaching  the  shore,  the  whole 
scene  being  vividly  described  by  the  servant 
who  beholds  it.  These  women  are  Palaestra 
and  her  fellow-servant,  who  are  at  first  parted, 
but  afterwards  meet  on  the  shore  and  take 
refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Venus,  where  they 
are  kindly  received  by  the  old  priestess. 
Unluckily  the  leno  and  his  friend  are  also 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and  appear  mutually 
reproaching  each  other  for  the  calamity  that 
has  befallen  them.  Labrax,  who  in  this  piece 
adds  impiety  to  the  other  vices  of  a  leno, 
discovering  his  women  in  the  temple,  attempts 
to  drag  them  from  it ;  but  this  wickedness 
creates  a  general  indignation,  and  Dae m ones 
and  his  servants  rush  to  the  defence  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  leno  is  at  length  removed 
by  Pleusidippus,  who,  having  a  fair  title  to 
Palaestra,  carries  him  off  to  justice.  Palcestra, 
who  like  many  others  has  been  lost  in  her 
infancy,  has  kept  by  her  a  casket  containing 
the  testimonials  of  her  birth,  in  the  hope  of 
being  at  some  future  period  restored  to  her 
family  :  and  she  is  much  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  this  during  the  tempest.  It  is  dragged 
from  the  water  by  Gripus,  a  servant  of  Dae- 
mon es,  who  is  out  on  a  fishing  expedition, 
and  Trachalio,  the  servant  of  Pleusidippus, 
perceiving  the  acquisition,  disputes  with  him 
concerning  the  possession  of  the  prize.  Dae- 
mones  is  referred  to  as  umpire,  and  by  the 
casket  discovers  that  Paloeslra  is  his  own 
daughter.  She  is  of  course  married  to  Pleu- 
sidippus. The  play  takes  its  name  from  the 
cable  (rudens)  to  which  the  casket  is  attached. 

The  Stichus  is  a  very  meagre  piece,  and 
rather  seems  a  hint  for  a  comedy  than  a 
comedy  itself.  Two  sisters  are  married  to 
men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who  have  been  ab- 
sent on  a  mercantile  expedition  for  some 
years.  Their  father  wishes  them  to  seek  other 
husbands ;  but  they  remain  constant.  At  last, 
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to  their  great  joy,  their  husbands  return  loaded 
with  wealth.  Stichus,  the  servant  wfco  gives 
the  name  to  the  piece,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tiie  plot,  bat  merely  appears  at  the  end, 
where  he  makes  merry  with  a  friend,  and 
their  common  mistress  (!).  The  only  cha- 
racter of  interest  is  Gelasimus,  a  very  excel- 
lent parasite,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
quote  in  illustrating  his  class. 

The  Trinttmus,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  esteemed  by  Lessing  in  his  youth, 
as  being,  alter  the  *  Captivi,'  the  best  play  of 
Plautus.  A  high  honourable  feeling  prevails 
throughout,  which  must  make  it  particularly 
acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the  moral  do- 
mestic comedy,  to  the  comedy  of  humour 
and  intrigue.  Lesbonicus  is  a  wild  young 
man,  who  in  the  absence  of  his  father  has 
dissipated  his  property.  Both  he  and  his 
sister  have  been  left  in  the  charge  of  an  hon- 
est old  man,  named  Callicles,  together  with 
a  sum  of  money,  concealed  in  the  house  by 
the  father  before  his  departure.  The  reck- 
less career  of  Lesbonicus  obliging  him  to  sell 
the  house,  Callicles  buys  it,  that  the  treasure 
may  not  be  lost ;  for  he  is  afraid  to  reveal 
its  existence  to  the  reckless  youth,  lest  his 
extravagance  should  lead  to  the  dissipation  of 
that  also.  Lysiteles,  a  moral  young  man — 
quite  unique  in  the  dramas  of  Plautus — but 
a  friend  of  Lesbonicus  kindly  offers  marriage 
to  his  sister  without  a  dowery ;  while  the 
proud  spirit  of  Lesbonicus,  who  with  all  his 
faults  is  a  noble  fellow,  rises  at  the  thought 
of  his  sister  being  disposed  of  in  a  manner  so 
dishonourable  to  the  family,  and  is  willing 
to  part  with  the  one  small  field  which  is  left. 
Callicles  wishing  to  prevent  this,  but  not  to 
discover  the  treasure,  hires  an  actor  to  wait 
upon  Lesbonicus,  pretending  that  he  is  a 
messenger  from  his  absent  father,  and  that  a 
dowery  for  the  sister  is  in  his  (Callicles') 
hands.  This  dowery  he  really  intends  to 
provide  out  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  it  is 
from  the  hire  of  the  actor  (tres  nummi)  that 
the  piece  is  named.  The  father  himself  re- 
turns, and  a  comic  scene  is  obtained  by  his 
meeting  with  the  actor,  who  does  not  know 
him,  and  who  tells  his  falsehood  to  a  bad 
purpose.  With  the  forgiveness  of  the  disso- 
lute son,  and  the  marriage  of  Lysiteles  to  the 
daughter,  the  piece  terminates.  By  the  hon- 
est old  friend ;  the  benevolent  '  good  young 
man  f  and  the  reckless  youth,  with  that  very 
popular  attribute,  a  'good  heart;'  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  one  of  the  sentimental 
comedies  of  the  last  century. 

The  Truculbntus,  the  last  play  in  this 
long  list,  is,  as  Lessing  properly  observes, 


the  most  defective  of  all  the  dramas  of  Plau- 
tus ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  esteemed  it  one 
of  the  best  of  his  works,  it  is  but  a  proof, 
among  many  others,  that  authors  are  not  the 
most  sagacious  judges  of  their  own  produc- 
tions. We  shall  not  bestow  many  lines  on 
this  disagreeable  and  uninteresting  play.  A 
courtesan  of  the  vilest  description  preserves 
her  influence  over  three  lovers,  acting  on  one 
of  them  by  means  of  a  supposititio**  child, 
of  whom  she  pretends  he  is  the  father.  The 
plot  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ingenious, 
and  wearies  by  its  dull  monotony  of  vice. 
From  a  rugged  slave,  who  is  first  a  woman- 
hater,  and  is  afterwards  captivated  by  a  harlot, 
it  takes  its  name. 


We  have  gone  through  the  range  of  cha- 
racters which  appear  in  the  Drama  of  Plau- 
tus, and  the  list  of  comedies  he  has  left-  To 
those  who,  having  finished  what  is  ordinarily 
deemed  a  course  of  education,  make  the 
study  of  the  classics  the  recreation  and  de- 
light of  their  leisure  hours,  we  may  appear 
to  have  performed  a  useless  task  in  describing 
so  minutely  a  series  of  plays  which  possess 
not  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  are  so  com- 
pletely accessible  to  all  who  have  been  libe- 
rally brought  up.  But  to  a  larger  class,  we 
firmly  believe,  this  slight  indication  of  the 
treasures  which  are  contained  in  the  works 
of  one  of  the  greatest  comic  writers  who  ever 
existed,  will  be  found  acceptable,  and  may 
prompt  them  to  visit  the  old  fount  of  Lati- 
nity,  which  they  have  as  yet  left  untasted ! 
If  we  have  entered  into  no  learned  disquisi- 
tion on  the  works  of  Marcus  Accius  Plautus, 
we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  fund  of 
invention  and  of  humour  which  is  exhibited 
in  his  writings ;  and  that  in  (hem  may  be 
sought  most  of  those  combinations,  which  eli- 
cit the  l  roar'  at  the  modern  farce.  Few  dra- 
matic authors,  who  have  left  so  many  plays, 
have  left  so  large  a  proportion  that  will  am- 
ply repay  perusal,  from  their  intrinsic  dra- 
matic merits :  and  however  we  may  admire 
the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Terence,  we 
not  only  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  he  is 
far  inferior  to  Plautus  in  the  '  vis  comica,' 
but  add  our  conviction,  that  in  vivid  pictures 
of  life,  in  ingenious  combination,  in  striking 
situation, — in  short,  in  almost  every  feature 
that  distinguishes  the  dramatist  from  the 
mere  elegant  writer,  he  must  succumb  to  his 
ruder  predecessor.  M.  Nisard,  in  his  work 
on  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  mentions, 
as  one  of  the  features  of  that  decline,  the 
preference  which  the  later  Romans,  showed 
to  Plautus  above  Terence.  But  M.  Nisard 
looks  upon  the  works  of  Racine  and  Corneille 
as  the  height  of  human  perfection ;  and  k  is 
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therefore  no  marvel  that  the  few  tad  putt 
and  low  jests  of  Plautus  should  blunt  his 
sense  for  the  strong  irresistible  humour. 
We,  who  have  the  excellences  of  Plautus 
last  in  our  minds,  fully  feel  the  force  of  the 
epitaph  composed  by  old  Varro : 

Postquam  morte  captas  est  Plautus, 
Comoedia  lngit,  scena  est  deserta; 
Detnde  risas,  logos,  jocusque  et  numeri 
Innameri  aural  amnes  eoUachrym&nutt. 


Art.  XV.— Lei  Mviiires  de  Paris.  (The 
Mysteries  of  Paris).  Par  Eugene  Sub.  6 
vols.    Paris.     1843. 

The  royal  personages  who  figure  in  the  Scott 
romances  are  among  the  most  charming,  if 
not  real,  of  the  characters  which  the  delight- 
ful novelist  has  introduced  to  us.  He  was,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  first  romantic  author 
who  dealt  with  kings  and  princes  familiarly. 
Charles  and  Louis  are  made  to  laugh  before 
us  as  unconcernedly  as  schoolboys ;  Richard 
takes  his  share  of  canary  out  of  the  cup  of 
Friar  Tuck  j  and  the  last  words  we  hear  from 
James  are,  that  the  cockaleeky  is  growing 
cold.  What  is  it  that  pleases  us  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  royal  people  so  employed  1 
Why  are  we  more  amused  with  the  notion  of 
a  king  on  the  broad  grin,  than  with  the  hilari- 
ousness  of  a  commoner  1  That  mingling  of 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  that  ticklish  conjunc- 
tion of  awe  and  frivolity,  are  wonderfully 
agreeable  to  the  reader;  and  we  are  all 
charmed  to  know  how  heroes  appear  in  the  | 
eyes  of  their  valets  de  cbambre. 

The  drama,  of  course,  was  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  the  means  of  popularity  which  the  in-  j 
traduction  of  royal  characters  ensures ;  and  as  ' 
tragedy  delighted  in  former  days  to  describe  I 
the   crimes  and  sorrows  of  the   owners  of 
thrones  and  sceptres,  comedy  and  farce  have 
made  free  with  their  eccentricities  and  foibles; 
and  we  have  bad  on  our  own  stage  Charles 
XII*  inducing  Mr.  Liston  to  marry,  Frederick 
the  Great  presiding  over  a  love  intrigue,  and 
a  score  of  other  great  potentates  employed  in 
no  more  dignified,  way. 

The  French  have  carried  this  style  of  ro- 
mance almost  as  far  as  possible,  and  have, 
especially  of  late  years,  introduced  us  to  a 
number  of  queens  regnant,  visionary  em- 
presses, and  grand  duchesses  of  German  states, 
involved  in  a  number  of  comic  love-intrigues, 
and  treated  just  as  familiarly  as  the  simplest 
soubrette.  Last  winter,  for  instance,  you 
might  see  two  pieces  of  a  night  at  the  ( Palais 


Boyal'  Theatre,  in  one  of  which  the  Empresi 
Catherine  was  in  love  with  a  corporal  of  her 
guard,  while  in  a  second,  a  queen  of  Portugal 
was  desperately  amourachSe  of  an  humble 
captain  of  dragoons.  At  the  *  Comic  Opera' 
there  was  another  queen  of  Portugal  and  an. 
other  love-intrigue,  in  M.  Scribe's  piece  of 
( Diamans  de  la  Couronne.'  At  the  '  Theatre 
Francais,'  in  the  same  indefatigable  writer1! 
comeay  of  the  '  Verre  d'Eau,'  her  late  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Anne  (as  our  readers  may  more 
fully  have  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
review)  was  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  her 
heart  in  the  same  easy  way ;  and  at  the 
1  Vaudeville,'  Mods.  Arnal  was  just  married 
to  a  reigning  princess  of  Baden,  and  the  au- 
dience were  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
jocular  perplexities  of  their  serene  highnesses. 

Such  a  decided  exhibition  of  the  public 
taste  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  a  gentle- 
man of  M.  Eugene  Sue's  extreme  cleverness 
|  and  we  owe  to  it,  as  we  fancy,  the  chief  cbar- 
|  acter  of  the  singular  novel  before  us.  '  The 
public  likes  princes  en  deshabille.  Let  us 
i  give  them  one,'  says  our  novelist,  '  who  shall 
be  as  striking  as  Haroun  Alraschid;  who 
shall  be  as  majestic  as  Apollo,  and  as  vulgar 
as  a  commis-voyageur  ;  who  shall  lead  us,  is 
;  bis  august  company,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
familiar,  and  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  terri- 
ble. Let  us  mingle  together  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  of  mankind  in  a  confusion  so 
amazing,  and  find  such  virtues  in  vice,  such 
vices  in  virtue,  as  never  novel-reader  or  wri- 
ter has  yet  had  the  sense  to  discover.  We 
know  our  simple  public,  what  its  rank  is,  and 
what  its  amount  of  intelligence ;  it  loves  to 
indulge  its  appetite  for  wonder ;  it  is  as  iar 
removed  from  the  society  of  princes  and 
grandees,  as  it  is  from  that  of  murderers  and 
convicts  ;  let  us  bring  high  and  low  together 
in  a  tale,  and  keep  our  readers  in  a  perpetual 
delight  of  breathless  terror. 

'And  as  in  the  novels  of  our  compeers, 
Soulie,  Dumas,  and  the  rest,  the  nation  has 
been  entertained  with  accounts  of  a  particular 
vice,  until  really  the  descriptions  of  it  interest 
no  longer,  and  apologies  for  the  infidelity  of 
wives  actually  provoke  yawns  and  ennui,  is 
place  of  tears  and  sympathy  \  let  us,  in  the 
intrigues  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  oar 
purpose  to  introduce  into  our  narrative,  take 
the  virtuous  side.  Let  all  our  heroines  be 
modest  and  only  outraged  so  much  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  provoke  compassion  for  their  fete. 
This  at  least  has  not  been  essayed  in  French 
romance  since  the  new  school  was  founded, 
and  on  this  principle  we  may  manage  to  ex- 
cite the  reader's  feelings,  even  while  we  are 
preaching  the  sternest  virtue ;  and,  while  writ- 
ing sentiments  that  would  do  honour  to  a  saint, 
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we  may  make  a  book  quite  as  wicked  af  any 
reasonable  novel-reader  can  desire.' 

In  a  word,  we  believe  'Matbilde,'  and  the 
romance  before  us,  by  the  same  ingenious 
author,  to  be  quite  as  much  works  of  calcula- 
tion and  trade,  as  any  bale  of  French  goods 
that  is  shipped  for  a  foreign  market,  and  has 
been  prepared  to  suit  the  wants  and  catch  the 
eyes  of  customers  abroad :  such  for  instance, 
as  new  fashions  for  the  ladies,  cases  of  claret 
and  champagne  for  the  planters,  and  a  pretty 
assortment  of  glass  beads,  red  cloth,  and  hatch- 
ets, for  the  savages  with  whom  the  merchant 
proposes  to  trade.  Of  all  the  literary  mer- 
chants in  France,  M.  Sue  is  unquestionably 
the  most  successful:  he  has  kept  the  town 
with  him  for  three  years.  While  Soulie  has 
been  obliged  to  subside  into  the  minor  papers, 
while  even  Balzac  has  grown  wearisome  with 
his  monotonous  thrumroings  on  the  cracked 
old  string,  while  Dumas  has  become  common, 
and  his  fiftieth  volume  of  'Impressions  de 
Voyage'  appears  to  impress  nobody, — all  the 
world  is  still  eager  to  know  the  fate  of  M. 
Sue's  heroes  and  heroines,  and  the  happy  in- 
ventor of  those  personages  is  rewarded  for  his 
labours,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  three  francs  a 
line. 

Three  francs  a  line !  Think  of  that,  ye 
poor  scribes  in  England,  who  get  but  one 
thirtieth  part  of  that  same  sum  for  the  produce 
of  your  brains !  Every  feuilleton  of  '  Ma- 
tbilde' in  the '  Debats'  contains  many  hun- 
dred lines  :  these  feuilletons  appear  many 
times  in  a  week :  how  often,  then,  in  a  year  1 
Then  there  is  the  copyright  afterwards ;  so 
that  every  volume  is  a  little  fortune.  Nor 
should  this  point  have  been  mentioned  at  all, 
but  that  we  are  perfectly  sure  it  is  the  main 
point  with  M.  Sue ;  who,  so  long  as  he  re- 
ceives three  francs  per  line,  will  be  pretty 
careless  as  to  the  rest,  we  take  it ;  and  will 
not  be  deterred  by  any  scruples  of  taste  or 
conscience,  or  be  induced  to  alter  his  course 
from  any  desire  for  reputation,  or  indeed  for 
any  consideration  whatever,  unless,  of  course, 
that  of  four  francs  per  line. 

He  is  then,  as  we  fancy,  a  quack,  certain* 
lyj  but  one  of  the  cleverest  quacks  now 
quacking;  and  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
than  many  dullards  of  his  trade,  who  have  a 
perfect  belief  in  themselves,  and  outrage  art, 
sense,  and  style,  out  of  their  confidence  that 
their  stupid  exaggerations  are  the  result  of  a 
vast  imagination  and  an  undoubted  genius. 
Appearing  as  the  work  before  us  does,  in 
almost  daily  chapters,  in  the ( Debats'  newspa- 
per, the  concluding  sentence  of  each  section 
is  a  mark  of  extreme  ingenuity  on  the  writer's 
part.  No  story-teller  on  the  point  of  sending 
round  his  hat  for  contributions  among  the 


audience,  ever  stopped  in  his  narrative  more 
dexterously.  One  must  hear  what  is  to  come 
at  any  cost :  and  so,  with  Monsieur  Sue,  the 
man  who  has  read  the  *  Debats'  of  Tuesday, 
must  read  the  *  Debats'  of  Wednesday. 
The  heroine  is  just  carried  off  and  thrust 
gagged  into  a  hackney-coach;  the  hero  is 
plunged  into  a  vault,  and  the  water  has  just 
risen  up  to  his  neck  5  the  monster  is  on  the 
point  of  being  punished  for,  or  being  trium- 
phant in,  his  favourite  crime.  Read  we  must, 
and  in  spite  of  ourselves  ;  and  the  critic  (for 
the  truth  must  out,  that  critics  are  mortal), 
though  compelled  for  conscience-sake  to 
abuse  this  book,  is  obliged  honestly  to  con- 
fess that  he  has  read  every  single  word  of  it, 
and  with  the  greatest  interest,  too.  Here  we 
are  in  company  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke,  assisting  at  the  most  magnifi- 
cent assembly  of  the  beau  monde ;  we  ac- 
company him  in  his  disguise  into  the  society 
of  the  most  prodigious  rascals;  we  tremble 
for  his  Royal  Highness9  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  consummate  valour  and  strength;  and, 
finally,  though  we  know  all  this  is  sheer 
folly,  bad  taste,  and  monstrous  improbability, 
yet  we  continue  to  read  to  the  last  page. 

It  is  only  then  that  the  reader  pauses  to 
take  breath ;  and,  considering  over  the  sub- 
ject which  has  amused  him,  mayhap  feels 
rather  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  been  so 
excited  and  employed.  What  right  has  a 
reasonable  being  to  spend  precious  hours  over 
this  preposterous,  improbable,  impossible 
tale  1  Did  you  not  know,  all  the  while  you 
read,  that  every  one  of  the  characters  in  that 
book  were  absurd  caricatures  1  Do  you  not 
blush  to  have  been  interested  by  brutal  tales 
of  vice  and  blood  1  All  this  the  repentant 
reader  acknowledges,  and  cries  out  '  Mea 
culpa ;'  but  try  him  with  a  novel  the  next 
holiday,  and  see  whether  he  will  fall  into  the 
same  error  or  not  1  More  philosophers  than 
one  would  stop  to  see  Punch,  if  they  were 
sure  nobody  saw  them :  and  there's  many  a 
philanthropist  has  seen  a  boxing-match,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

With  regard  to  the  work  before  us,  we 
find,  after  laying  down  the  first  volume  of  the 
six  that  have  already  appeared  (how  many 
more  are  to  come,  the  author  himself  does 
not  probably  know),  we  find,  we  say,  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  being  interested  in  a  his- 
tory, of  which,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  accurate  summary  : 

I.  After  warning  his  readers,  in  a  solemn 
preface,  of  the  dreadful  secrets  which  he  is 
about  to  lay  bare  to  them,  our  author  at  once 
introduces  us  to  three  of  the  chief  personages 
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of  his  history;  and  the  scene  is  in  the  dirty 
court  of  the  house  of  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  in  which  pleasant  locality  an  appro- 
priate incident  oceurs. 

A  poor  young  creature  of  seventeen,  who, 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  is  called  La 
Goualeuse,  or  the  Singer,  and  for  the  in- 
nocence and  beauty  of  her  looks,  Fleur  de 
Marie,  flies  into  the  court,  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  white-haired,  red-whiskered,  red-eyed 
ruffian,  known  to  his  friends  and  at  the  gal- 
leys, where  he  passed  fifteen  years,  under  the 
terrible  name  of  the  Chourineur,  the  Stabber, 
or  Knifer.  The  chourineur  wants  the  goua- 
leuse to  treat  him  to  drink ;  but  the  Tatter 
Refusing,  the  stabber  rushes  after  her  to  beat 
her  ;  and  has  just  seized  her,  and  is  about  to 
put  his  threat  into  execution,  when  a  young 
fellow  steps  opportunely  forward,  and  puts 
himself  before  the  goualeuse,  in  a  boxing  at- 
titude. The  two  gentlemen  proceed  at  once 
to  fisticuffs. 

The  (  milling  match'  is  described  with 
great  accuracy  and  gusto.  The  brute 
strength  of  the  stabber  has  no  chance  against 
the  science  of  the  stranger,  who  beats  him 
most  completely  ;  after  which  (for  though  the 
stabber  was  about  to  beat  the  poor  young 
girl,  and  has  committed  a  murder  or  two  in 
his  time,  he  is  as  good-natured  and  honest  a 
kind  creature  as  ever  lived),  after  which, 
quite  delighted  at  the  elegant  manner  in 
which  his  opponent  has  overcome  him,  the 
stabber  gratefully  accepts  an  invitation  to 
sapper  with  his  conqueror,  who  likewise 
proposes  the  same  repast  to  the  goualeuse. 

They  go  accordingly  to  supper  at  the  house 

Of  THE  OGRBSS. 

II.  The  Ogress  is  the  landlady  of  a  tavern 
in  the  cite ;  which,  though  it  has  a  White 
Babbit  for  a  sign,  is  no  more  called  by  that 
name,  than  the  landlady  is  by  her  paternal 
one.  The  White  Rabbit  is  called  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  place,  the  '  Tapis  Franc,' 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  comprehen- 
sible English,  but  would  be  called,  in  slang 
language,  the  boozing  ken. 

Here  several  guests  were  assembled :  viz. — 

1,  A  young  thief  drinking  brandy. 

2,  Two  murderers  at  supper. 

3,  A  spy,  who  watches  the  two  murderers, 
and  presently  goes  out,  leaving  our  friends  to 
sit  down  to  supper. 

Being  at  supper  (over  a  dish  made  of  fowls' 
giblets,  pie-crust,  fishes'-tails,  cutlet-bones, 
cheese,  vegetables,  woodcocks'-heads,  fry, 
savoy-cakes,  and  salad' — delectable  repast!) 
our  three  friends  proceed  to  relate  their 
histories. 

III.  The  goualeuse  begins.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  she  knows  not  whom.    When  a 


very  little  girl  she  fell  into  the  Hands  of  a 
dreadful  woman,  called  the  chouette :  a  cruel, 
hook-nosed,  one-eyed  woman,  who,  while  she 
sold  fried  potatoes  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  em- 
ployed her  little  protegee  in  the  vending  of 
barley-sugar  in  the  same  locality.  If  the 
goualeuse  sold  ten  sous'  worth  of  barley- 
sugar,  she  received  on  going  home  a  crust  of 
bread  for  her  supper ;  if  she  could  not  dis- 
pose of  goods  to  that  amount,  she  received  a 
beating  and  no  supper.  She  oftener  received 
the  beating  than  the  supper. 

Tired  of  this  tyranny  (whereof  we  have  no 
space  to  give  the  details),  the  goualeuse,  who 
was  a  spirited  little  creature,  one  day  actually 
ate  up  her  commodity  of  barley-sugar  before 
her  mistress's  eyes,  and  having  at  night  been 
punished  by  that  personage  (the  chouette 
pulled  out  one  of  the  goualeuse's  teeth,  wkh 
a  threat  to  continue  the  treatment  daily),  the 
goualeuse  determined  to  run  away. 

She  ran  away.  She  was  taken  up  as  a 
vagrant,  sent  to  a  house  of  detention  as 
having  no  friends  or  passport,  confined  at  the 
house  of  detention  until  she  was  sixteen,  when 
she  Was  told  to  go  and  get  her  own  living,  and 
received  a  little  capital  of  300  francs,  the  pio> 
duce  of  her  labour  while  in  the  house. 

This  sum  of  money  the  young  woman  spent 
very  carelessly,  and  having  given  away  her 
last  fifty  francs  to  a  poor  woman  in  distresi 
(who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  her  hut- 
band),  the  goualeuse  had  no  other  resource 
but  shame,  and  became  the  creature  of  the 
ogress  in  whose  house  she  lived.  With  all 
this,  and  although  she  bad  been  accustomed  to 
drinking,  and  although  she  had  been  educated 
in  a  prison,  and  although  she  earned  her  live- 
lihood in  the  way  indicated,  perhaps  the 
world  never  contained  a  more  lovely,  fascinat- 
ing, delicate,  sweet  creature,  than  the  goua- 
leuse. 

IV.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  knifer  or 
chorineur  to  tell  his  story.  He,  too,  was  the 
son  of  mystery.  His  early  days  he  spent  ia 
sleeping  under  the  bridges  and  about  the 
limekilns.  He  then  became  an  assistant  to 
the  knackers,  or  horse-killers,  at  Montfaucon, 
and  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament,  be 
speedily  conquered  his  first  repugnance  to 
the  killing  of  horses,  and  ( knifed,  and  knifed, 
and  knifed,'  until  he  delighted  in  blood. 
After  his  day's  labour,  he  used  to  feed  on  a 
horse-steak :  not  the  steak  of  a  horse  killed  by 
himself  or  his  friends,  for  that  kind  of  meal  * 
sold  to  the  restaurateurs,  but  of  an  animal  that 
died  a  natural  death.  Ail  his  joy  was  knifingi 
and  he  grew  so  savage  and  ferocious  that  be 
became  too  violent  even  for  the  knackers, 
who  ended  by  dismissing  him. 

He  had  but  one  resource — to  go  into  the 
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irmy.  He  did  sot  and  might  probably  in 
better  times  have  directed  his  knifing  to  some 
honourable  purpose,  but  there  was  no  war, 
and  bis  heroism  consequently  took  an  un- 
healthy turn.  One  day  his  sergeant  began  to 
cane  him,  on  which,  seizing  his  knife,  he 
knifed  the  sergeant :  he  knifed  the  privates : 
he  knifed  until  he  was  finally  overpowered, 
and,  brought  before  a  court  martial,  was  con- 
demned to  fifteen  years  at  the  galleys. 

He  passed  the  prescribed  time  at  that  nur- 
sery of  morality.  But  though  a  murderer  by 
taste,  and  though  his  education  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  goualeuse,  he  retained 
always  the  highest  principles  of  honour,  and 
was  in  fact,  as  we  have  stated,  the  most  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted  of  men. 

V.  The  young  man  who  gave  the  knifer 
the  beating,  now  tells  his  story.  He  is,  says 
he,  a  fan-painter  bv  trade ;  but  this  is  only 
his  joking.  He  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  His 
Royal  Highness  Gustavus  Rodolpb,  Grand 
Duke  of  Gerolstein,  residing  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Count  de  Duren. 

[Whilst  he  is  talking  re-enter  spy,  with 
Bow-street  officers;  spy  points  out  the 
two  murderers.  Combat  between  mur- 
derers and  police.  Exeunt  police  and 
murderers,  one  of  whom,  refusing  to 
walk,  is  carried  to  a  hackney-coach. 

They  are  no  sooner  gone  but  a  gentleman 
and  lady  arrive.  The  lady  has  a  hooked 
nose,  a  wicked  face,  and  one  green  eye. 
*  The  gentleman  was  not  above  five  feet  two 
or  three  inches  in  height :  his  head,  of  an 
enormous  size,  was  sunk  between  two  large, 
high,  powerful,  fleshy  shoulders,  which  were 
clearly  seen  under  the  folds  of  bis  blouse :  his 
arms  were  long  and  muscular,  his  hands  short, 
aad  covered  ivith  hair  to  the  finger-tips:  his 
legs  were  a  little  bent,  but  his  enormous 
calves  gave  evidence  of  athletic  strength.  As 
for  bis  face,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
frightful  than  it  was.  It  was  scarred  all  over 
with  deep,  livid  cicatrices.  The  corrosive 
action  of  vitriol  had  swelled  his  lips,  the  car- 
tilages of  his  nose  had  been  cut,  of  which 
two  shapeless  holes  replaced  the  nostrils. 
His  eyes,  very  bright,  very  little,  very  round, 
gleamed  with  ferocity ;  his  forehead,  flattened 
like  that  of  a  tiger,  disappeared  under  a  cap 
of  red  fur,  which  looked  like  the  mane  of  a 
monster. 

This  gentleman,  called  at  the  galleys  the 
Maltre  d'Ecole  (on  account  of  his  polite  man- 
ners and  learning),  was  in  fact  a  person  of 
very  good  birth,  who,  condemned  to  the 
Bagne  for  life,  on  account  of  a  murder  he  had 
committed,  had  managed  to  escape,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  all  further  recognition,  had 
smeared  his  face  with  vitriol,  and  cut  the 
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cartilages  of  his  nose.  As  for  bis  lady,  she 
was  no  other  than  the  chouette,  who  recog- 
nized presently  her  poor  Goualeuse ;  and  the 
Maltre  d'Ecole  taking  a  fancy  to  the  young 
woman,  orders  her  to  come  home  with  him 
instanter. 

She  flies  for  rescue  to  her  former  present 
er.  The  Maitre  d'Ecole  puts  himself  at  the 
door  in  a  boxing  attitude,  and  a  serious  com- 
bat is  just  going  to  ensue,  when  a  man  appears 
at  the  door  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Maltre 
d'Ecole,  and  says  (in  English),  'My  lord, 
Tom  and  Sarah  are  here.' 

Rodolpb  has  only  time  to  knock  down  the 
Maltre  d'Ecole  and  to  disappear,  when, 

VI.  Tom  and  Sarah  arrive.  Tom  is  Sir 
Thomas  Seyton  of  Halsbury.  Sarah,  his 
sister,  is  the  Countess  Sarah  Macgregor.  In 
former  days  she  bad  been  privately  married 
to  Prince  Rodolpb,  then  only  hereditary 
prince  of  Gerolstein ;  but  the  marriage  had 
been  annulled,  and  the  daughter  they  had 
had,  had  been  carried  off  by  Sarah,  then  lost, 
and  supposed  to  be  dead.  Sarah  comes  to 
the  boozing  ken  disguised  as  a  man.  What 
does  her  ladyship  want  in  such  a  place,  and 
in  such  a  costume  1  She  wants  to  know  why 
Rodolph  came  to  the  tavern  ! 

VII.  Going  from  the  tavern  (and  serve 
them  quite  right)  the  countess  and  Tom  Sey- 
ton of  Halsbury  are  robbed  in  the  street  by 
the  Maitre  d'Ecole  and  the  chouette,  who 
take  from  them  their  money  and  papers. 

Will  you  gain  some  more  money  1  asks 
Sarah  with  great  presence  of  mind  of  the 
Maitre  d'Ecole.  He  naturally  assents. 
Come  then,  says  her  ladyship,  to  a  certain 
place,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do. 

The  place  is  appointed,  the  parties  sepa- 
rate, and — the  knifer,  who  has  heard  every 
word  of  their  conversation,  jumps  behind  the 
countess'  hackney-coach,  and  is  determined 
to  know  their  future  proceedings. 

VIII.  Rodolph,  resolved  to  rescue  the  gou- 
aleuse from  her  degrading  position,  pays  her 
debts  to  the  ogress,  and  takes  her  (after  a 
slight  interruption,  IX.),  in  a  hackney-coach 
(X.),  to  (XL),  a  beautiful  farm :  where  there 
is  beautiful  fruit,  beautiful  fields,  beautiful 
poultry,  beautiful  cows,  and  where,  to  her 
indescribable  joy,  she  is  left  with  (XII.)  Ma- 
dame George.  Be  happy  for  a  while,  poor 
Fleur  de  Marie !  put  on  a  pretty  little  coun- 
try costume  (that  we  may  be  sure  is  the  first 
thing  thought  of),  milk  the  cows,  feed  the 
poultry,  water  the  flowers,  and  learn  your 
catechism  from  (XIV.)  the  excellent  curate! 

A  chapter  (AlII.)  containing  a  conversa- 
tion between  Rodolph  and  his  faithful  attend- 
ant, Sir  Walter  Murph,  we  have  omitted,  as 
not  having  much  to  do  with  the  story. 
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XV.  The  very  next  day  Bodolph  meets 
the  Maitre  d'Ecole,  on  whom  be  has  a  de- 
sign. He  proposes  to  the  Maitre  d  Ecole  to 
rob  a  house.  The  Maitre  d'Ecole  accedes  to 
the  proposal,  but  suspecting  his  comrade  (and 
it  must  be  confessed  with  some  reason),  vows 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  till  the  deed  is  done. 
They  go  (XVI.)  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbour 


of  the  house,  an  underground  'cellar' 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Bodolph  has  ma- 
naged meanwhile  to  make  Sir  Walter  Murph 
aware  of  his  project.  The  bouse,  in  fact,  is 
Rodolph's  own,  and  bis  proposal  is  to  catch 
the  schoolmaster  there,  and  once  in  bis  power, 
to  get  from  him  the  pocket-book  stolen  from 
the  countess,  and  much  further  information. 

XVII.  The  chouette  goes  to  reconnoitre 
the  house:  all  is  so  safe,  that  the  Maitre 
d'Ecole  thinks  he  may  have  the  robbing  of 
the  house  for  himself:  and  therefore  knocks 
down  Bodolph  into 

XVUL  A  cellar  full  of  rats  and  water,  in 
which  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  drowning 
when  he  is  rescued  by  the  knifer. 

XIX.  Bodolph  is  brought  back  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  recovers,  after  a  severe 
illness. 

XX.  The  knifer  relates  how  he  has  seized 
upon  the  schoolmaster,  after  a  dreadful  com 
bat :  and  how  he  discovers  the  plot  against 
Bodolph. 

XXI.  Bodolph  puts  the  schoolmaster's 
eyes  out  ! 

In  the  two  remaining  chapters  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  prince,  in  order  to  reward  the  faith 
ful  services  of  bis  friend,  the  knifer,  imagines 
a  reward  for  him,  and  accordingly  purchases 
a  butcher's  shop,  into  which  he  inducts  the 
chourineur :  but  after  killing  the  first  sheep 
in  his  slaughterhouse,  the  knifer  flings  down 
his  knife — he  will  shed  no  more  blood,  be 
says :  and  the*  prince,  applauding  his  deter- 
mination, sends  nira  out  to  a  farm  in  Algeria, 
where  his  courage,  energy,  and  honesty,  can 
be  far  better  employed. 

As  for  the  goualeuse,  we  need  not  tell  any 
novel-reader,  that  she  is  the  long  lost  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prince  and  the  Countess  Sarah 
Macgregor:  that  must  have  been,  perceived 
by  the  commonest  intelligence  long  ago. 

There  are  five  more  volumes  abounding  in 
adventures ;  but  of  these  it  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  give  a  resumed  We  are  some- 
times introduced  to  the  very  finest  of  fashion- 
able life :  then  again  we  are  carried  into  the 
porter's  lodge  of  honest  M.  Pipelet,  whose 
tribulations  are  related  with  a  comic  force, 
which  Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock  himself  could 
not  surpass :  we  are  taken  to  St.  Lazare,  the 
woman's  prison  of  Paris :  into  the  garret  of 
thegriaette:  into  the  loft  occupied  by  a  starv- 


ing family :  and  finally,  we  are  presented  to 
a  scoundrel,  more  scoundrelly  even  than  the 
Maitre  d'Ecole,  a  monster  of  iron,  whom  our 
rescuing,  chastising  angel  of  a  Bodolph,  no 
doubt,  will  overcome,  ere  the  work  iihroogbt 
to  a  conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  contrast  and  ac- 
tion are  the  merits  of  this  novel.  It  is  a  wok 
indeed  of  no  slight  muscular  force.  Murder 
and  innocence  have  each  other  by  the  throat 
incessantly,  and  are  plunging,  and  shriekm 
and  writhing,  through  (be  numberless  w 
umes.  Now  crime  is  throttling  virtie,  tad 
now  again  virtue  has  the  uppermost,  and 
points  her  bright  dagger  at  the  heart  of  crime. 
It  is  that  exciting  contest  between  the  white- 
robed  angel  of  good,  and  the  black  principle 
of  evil,  which,  as  children,  we  bate  seen 
awfully  delineated  in  the  galanty-show,  aoder 
the  personifications  of  the  devil  and  the  baker. 
And  the  subject  u  interesting,  let  us  say  what 
we  will :  if  galanty-sbows  are  now  what  they 
were  some  scores  of  years  since,  that  is:  still 
is  it  a  stirring  and  exciting  theme.  Some- 
times it  is  the  devil  who  disappears  conquered, 
out  of  the  shining  disk,  leaving  the  baker 
victorious :  sometimes  it  is  the  baker  who  is 
hurled  vanquished  into  the  universal  black* 
ness,  leaving  the  fiend  to  shout  his  hideous 
song  of  triumph.  Last  Christmas,  no  doubt, 
many  hundred  children  sat  in  dark  drwiog- 
rooms,  and  witnessed  that  allegorical  combat, 
and  clapped  hands  for  the  baker,  their  fa- 
vourite: and  looked  wistfully  at  each  other 
when  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  whole  room 
was  awful  and  dark. 

As  with  little  unreflecting  children,  heme 
for  the  holidays,  in  jackets  and  sugar-kef  bat* 
tons ;  so  with  those  of  whom  the  coat-tails 
have  grown,  and  the  stature  has  extended  to 
six  feet,  more  or  less.  The  old  subjects  in- 
terest them  $  the  alder  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
better  5  tbey  do  not  care,  in  their  leisure 
hours,  to  be  called  upon  to  think  too  orach; 
their  imaginations  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
very  simple,  unsophisticated  sort ,  and  that 
galanty-sbow  amuses  them  more  than  many  a 
better  thing  would.  Depend  upon  it,  a  good 
play  at  Astley's,  with  plenty  of  fighting 
riding,  and  the  old  clowns  ottering  the  old 
jokes,  interest  them  more  than '  Hamlet'  ever 
did.  It  requires  not  only  some  trouble,  bat 
some  brain  too,  to  understand  'Hamlet:1 
anybody  can  understand  a  combat  of  six, 
or  Harlequin  jumping  through  a  clock-case. 
And  provided  the  combat  is  well  combated, 
people  are  not  too  squeamish  about  the  dra- 
matic propriety  thereof.  It  lasted  for  tea 
minutes:  it  was  fought  to  martial  musk :  & 
concluded  (why,  who  can  tell  ?)  with  a  gnad 
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Masse  of  Hue  and  red  Hgbts,  squibs,  and  Catha- 
rine-wheels :  and  it  will  be  performed  (under 
a  thousand  different  titles,  and  with  more  or 
less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  squib  and  scene 
makers),  every  evening,  till  further  notice — 
for  hundreds  end  hundreds  of  years,  no  doubt : 
as  long  as  men  are  to  be  amused  by  theatres, 
or  by  novels. 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  play 
or  novel  wrights  that  now  exists  in  France  or 
elsewhere ;  and  if  he  is  so  clever  as  to  see 
(one  cannot  help  fancying  so,  at  least)  the 
outrageous  folly  of  the  subjects  he  chooses, 
and  to  laagh  secretly  at  the  public  who  ap- 
plaud him,  be  yet  knows  bts  own  interest  a 
great  deal  too  well  to  allow  bis  audience  to 
see  that  he  despises  them  and  his  work,  and 
carries  it  on  with  excellent  mock-gravity, 
and  an  appearance  of  good  faith.  A  man  of 
his  powers  of  mind  must  see  that  his  book  is 
bad  and  vulgar;  that  it  contains  sham  in- 
cidents (so  to  speak),  sham  terror,  sham 
morality ;  that  it  is  a  gross,  detestable, 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones  caricature,  fit  to 
frighten  children  with,  unworthy  of  an  artist ; 
bat  what  then  1  He  gets  half-a-crown  a  line 
for  this  bad  stuff,  and  has,  one  may  say  with 
certainty,  a  hundred  thousand  readers  every 
day.  Many  a  man  and  author  has  sold  him- 
self for  far  less. 

As  for  the  plot,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  examine  its  construction,  so  absurdly  and 
monstrously  improbable  is  it  Do  reigning 
princes  of  consummate  virtue  and  genius  in- 
dulge in  freaks  of  this  kind,  and  frequent 
thieves'  boozing-kens  1  Do  Scotch  coun- 
tesses put  on  men's  clothes,  and  walk  the 
streets  so  attired,  without  any  reason  1  Would 
not  a  Scotch  countess  desiring  secrecy  be  far 
less  remarkable  in  her  natural  muff  and  tippet, 
than  in  a  frockcoat  and  pantaloons?  And 
would  her  ladyship  plunge  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  simply  to  know  what  somebody  else 
-was  doing  there  ?  Would  a  clever  thie£ 
desirous  to  escape  notice,  disfigure  his  face  so 
monstrously,  that  all  the  world  must  look  at 
bim  for  the  monstrosity  1  And  would  he,  by 
his  preternatural  hideousness,  invite  inquiry  1 
Are  murderers,  after  fifteen  years  of  the  gal- 
leys, commonly,  sometimes,  ever,  exceed- 
ingly good  fellows  at  bottom  1  Are  young 
women,  after  (if  possible)  still  worse  an  or- 
deal of  prison  and  crime,  quite  pure  and  an- 
gelic of  heart  1  And  so  delicate-minded, 
that  when  restored  to  an  honest  and  com- 
fortable position,  they  actually  pine  away  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  life  which  they  formerly 
led  ?  Such  characters  are  quite  too  absurd 
to  reason  about,  and  such  a  plot  passes  all  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

To  give  such  a  story  a  moral  tendency, 
is  quite  as  absurd  as  to  invent  it.  We  have 


I  no  right  to  bs  iatetested  with  the  virtues 
of  ruffianism,  or  to  bs  tailed  upon  to  sym- 
pathiie  with  innocent  prostitution.  A 
person  who  chooses  to  describe  sueh  cha- 
racters, shoo  Id  make  us  heartily  hate  them 
at  once,  as  Fielding  did,  whose  indignation 
is  the  moral  of  his  satire ;  who  does  not 
waste  his  kindly  feelings  by  weeping  over 
worthlessness;  and  who  has  been  stigma- 
tized  as  immoral  in  consequence.  The 
hearty  English  satirist  did  not  write  for 
ladies,  to  be  sure  $  but  his  coarseness  is 
not  near  so  dangerous  as  the  mock  modesty 
of  many  another  author,  who  makes  rascals 
bearable  by  sweetening  them  and  perfuming 
them,  and  instructing  them  how  to  behave 
in  genteel  company.  The  only  good  to 
be  got  out  of  the  contemplation  of  crime 
is  abhorrence;  and  as  the  world  ia  too 
squeamish  to  bear  the  whole  truth  (and  the 
world  is  right,  no  doubtV  it  is  a  shame 
only  to  tell  the  palatable  half  of  it.  Pity 
for  these  rascals  is  surely  much  more  in- 
decent than  disgust;  and  the  rendering 
them  presentable  for  society,  the  very 
worst  service  a  writer  can  do  it. 

But  here,  and  we  shall  not  probably 
grudge  it  to  him,  a  French  satirist  has  a 
certain  advantage,  which,  with  our  modest 
public,  an  English  novelist  cannot  possess. 
The  former  is  allowed  to  speak  more  freely 
than  the  latter ;  and  in  consequence,  per- 
haps the  best  parts  of  M.  Sue's  book  are 
the  most  hideous,  as  where  he  describes 
the  naked  villanies  of  a  certain  monstrous 
notary  who  figures  in  the  latter  volumes. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  him :  and 
the  vigorous,  terrible  description  of  the 
man  is  wholesome,  though  bitter.  There 
is  a  kind  of  approach  to  virtue  in  a  good 
hearty  negation  of  vice.  It  is  best,  no 
doubt,  to  contemplate  only  the  good  j  and 
not  to  be  forced  backwards,  as  it  were,  to- 
wards it,  from  a  shrinking  fright  and  ab- 
horrence, occasioned  by  some  dreadful 
exhibition  of  the  opposite  principle ;  but 
at  least  let  us  have  no  mistake  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  not  be  led  to  a 
guilty  sympathy  for  villany,  by  having  it 
depicted  to  us  as  exceedingly  specious, 
agreeable,  generous,  and  virtuous  at  heart. 

For  instance,  with  our  friend  the  knifer, 
if  he  had  not  been  a  dreadful  murderer  aud 
rascal  previously,  we  should  never  have 
got  the  friendship  for  him  that  subsequently 
ensues ;  and  had  the  goualeuse  done  her 
duty  all  her  life  as  a  spotless  spinster,  we 
should  have  no  particular  compassion  for 
her  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  their  crimes 
which  make  us  admire  them ;  that  is  (as 
we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  admit),  it  is 
their  crimes  ws  admire. 
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Howamywe  must  come  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  set  out.  In  spite  of 
probability,  and  in  spite  of  morality,  and  in 
spite  of  better  judgment,  here  are  six 
rolumes  that  any  novel  reader  who  begins 
must  read  through.  Although  one  knows 
the  author  to  be  a  quack,  one  cannot  deny 
that  he  is  a  clever  fellow ;  although  the 
story  is  entirely  absurd,  yet  it  is  extremely 
interesting ;  and  although  it  may  run  on 
for  half-a-dozen  more  volumes,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  shall  read  every  one  of  them. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  narra- 
tive, which  may  give  an  idea  of  its  charac- 
ter and  style. 

THE  TAPIS  FRANC  AND  ITS  INMATES. 

"  The  tavern  called  the  Lapin  Blanc  is  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  Rue  aux  Feves.  It  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  a  tall  house,  to  which 
there  is  a  public  allee  or  entrance,  vaulted  and 
dark.  Over  the  door  of  this  passage  hangs  an 
oblong  lantern,  with  a  cracked  glass,  on  which 
you  read  in  red  letters,  *  Night  Lodgings/ 

"  The  chourineur,  the  stranger,  and  the  goua- 
leuse, entered  into  the  tavern. 

"  It  is  a  large,  low  room,  with  a  smoky  ceiling 
and  black  rafters ;  lighted  up  with  the  lurid  red 
light  of  a  bad  lamp.  The  whitewashed  walls 
are  covered  with  coarse  designs,  or  sentences  in 
the  slang  language  of  the  Bagne.  The  floor  is 
beaten  and  muddy,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  is 
placed  by  way  of  carpet  before  the  comptoir,  or 
oar  of  the  ogress,  which  stands  to  the  right  of 
the  door,  and  underneath  the  lamp. 

*'  Along  each  side  of  this  room  there  are  six 
tables,  nailed  at  one  end  to  the  wall,  as  are  also 
the  benches  which  accompany  them.  At  the 
end  is  a  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  comptoir,  another  door  leading  to 
the  allee  or  passage  which  conducts  to  the  places 
where  sleep  may  be  had  at  three  sous  per  night 

"  And  now  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
ogress  and  her  guests. 

"The  ogress's  name  is  Mother  Pouisse,  and 
her  calling  is  triple.  She  lets  lodgings,  she  keeps 
the  tavern,  and  she  lets  clothes  to  the  miserable 
women  who  swarm  in  this  filthy  quarter. 

"  The  ogress  is  about  forty  years  old  :  a  large, 
robust,  high-coloured,  corpulent  woman,  and 
bearded  somewhat  on  the  chin.  Her  hoarse, 
manly  voice,  her  great  arms,  and  heavy  hands, 

five  indications  of  no  common  strength ;  over 
er  cap  she  wears  an  old  red  and  yellow  hand- 
kerchief; her  old  shawl  crosses  over  her  breast, 
and  is  tied  at  her  back  in  a  knot ;  and  under  the 
green  woollen  gown  which  she  wears,  you  see 
a  couple  of  black  sabots,  a  good  deal  burned  by 
the  chaufferette  on  which  she  places  her  feet. 
Her  face  is  copper-coloured,  and  inflamed  by  the 
constant  use  of  strong  liquors. 

"  Her  comptoir  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  lead, 
on  which  stand  several  wooden  measures  bound 
with  iron,  and  some  vessels  of  pewter ;  and  on  a 
shelf  behind  her  stand  several  glass  bottles,  cast 
so  as  to  represent  the  figure  of  Napoleon.  These 
bottles  contain  some  horrible  compound  liquors 


of  green  or  Tose  colour,  and  going  unfa  tie 
names  of*  consolation1  and  *  partait  amour.' 

"  To  conclude,  a  great  black  cat,  with  yellow 
eyes,  is  couched  by  the  ogress's  side,  and  seems 
the  familiar  demon  of  the  place. 

"  By  a  contrast  so  strange,  that  h  woaM  ap- 
pear impossible,  did  not  one  know  what  ma  im- 
penetrable mystery  the  human  mind  is ;  a  twig 
of  *  buis  de  paques'  (branches  of  box  blessed  at 
Easter  in  Catholic  countries),  and  bought  at 
church  by  the  ogress,  was  placed  behind  her,  in 
the  case  of  an  old  cuckoo-clock. 

"Two  men  of  repulsive  countenance,  tn> 
shaven,  and  dressed  almost  in  rags,  sat  at  one 
of  the  tables,  and  scarcely  touched  the  brae 
of  wine  served  to  them ;  but  were  speaking  to- 
gether in  a  low,  agitated  tone  of  voice. 

"  One  of  them,  especially,  was  extremely  pale 
and  livid,  and  was  continually  nulling  down 
over  his  face  a  sort  of  skull-cap  he  wore.  He 
kept  his  left  hand  almost  always  hid,  and  dis- 
guised it  as  much  as  possible  when  called  npos 
to  use  it. 

"  Further  on  sat  a  lad  of  scarcely  sixteen,  with 
a  beardless,  hollow,  worn  livid  face,  and  lustre- 
less eyes.  His  long  black  hair  fell  round  his 
neck ;  and  the  lad,  a  type  of  precocious  villany, 
was  smoking  a  short  pipe.  With  his  baa 
against  the  wall,  his  two  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  his  blouse,  his  le(js  stretched  along  the  bench, 
he  never  quitted  his  pipe  but  to  drink  from  t 
small  can  of  brandy  placed  at  his  side. 

"  The  other  frequenters  of  the  Tapis  Franc 
offered  nothing  remarkable.  Their  features  were 
either  brutalized  or  ferocious,  their  gaiety  gross 
and  licentious,  their  silence  stupid  or  sombre. 

u  Such  was  the  company  assembled  in  the 
Tapis  Franc  at  the  moment  when  the  stranger, 
the  chourineur,  and  the  goualeuse  entered. 

"  These  three  personages  hold  too  important 
places  in  our  history,  and  the  figures  of  each 
were  too  remarkable,  to  allow  us  to  pass  them 
over. 

"  The  chourineur  was  a  tall  and  athletic  man, 
with  hair  exceedingly  fair— almost  white ;  thick 
eyebrows,  and  enormous  whiskers  of  a  bright 
red. 

"  Misery,  exposure  to  cold  and  sun,  the  rude 
labours  of  the  galleys,  have  bronzed  his  com- 
plexion to  that  sombre  tint  which  is,  one  can 
almost  say,  peculiar  to  the  convict. 

"  In  spue  of  his  terrible  surname,  the  features 
of  this  man.  rather  express  brutal  boldness  than 
ferocity ;  although  the  back  part  of  his  bead, 
very  strongly  developed,  announces  the  predo- 
minance of  the  brutal  and  sensual  appetites. 

"  The  chourineur  wears  an  old  blue  blouse, 
and  trousers  of  coarse  velvet,  once  green,  hut 
now  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coat 
of  mud  which  covers  them. 

"  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the  features  of  we 
goualeuse  are  of  that  candid  and  angelical  type 
which  preserves  its  ideality  even  in  the  midst  of 
depravity ;  as  if  the  vices  of  the  creature  were 
unable  to  efface  from  the  countenance  that  nowe 
imprint  of  beauty,  which,  on  some  privileged 
beings,  the  Creator  has  bestowed. 

"  The  goualeuse  was  sixteen  years  and  a  half 
old. 

"  The  whitest  and  purest  forehead  in  the 
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world  sormeaaied  a  Ace  of  a  perfect  oval ;  a 
fringe  of  lashes  so  long  that  they  curled  a  little* 
half  veiled  her  large  blue  eyes.  The  down  of 
first  youth  velveted  her  round  and  rosy  cheek. 
The  contour  of  her  little  purple  mouth,  of  her 
straight,  fine  nose,  and  of  her  dimpled  chin,  was 
of  admirable  beauty.  On  each  side  of  her 
smooth  temples  fell  a  plait  of  the  finest  blond 
hair,  which  descended  to  the  middle  of  her 
cheek,  and  then  passing  under  her  little  ear,  of 
which  oae  could  perceive  the  lobe  of  rosed  ivory, 
disappeared  under  the  folds  of  a  large  blue  hand- 
kerchief of  cotton  stuff,  tied  over  her  forehead. 
(This  description,  it  must  be  confessed,  fails 
wofully  in  the  English  version ;  but  the  phrases 
in  French  are  by  no  means  so  affected  or  out- 
rageous as  they  appear  in  our  language  to  be). 

"A  coral  necklace  surrounded  a  neck  of  the 
most  dazzling  whiteness.  Her  robe  of  brown 
stuff— a  great  deal  too  large — allowed  one  to 
perceive  how  fine  her  waist  was ;  as  supple  and 
round  as  a  cane.  A  poor  little  orange  shawl, 
with  a  green  fringe,  was  crossed  over  her  bosom. 

"  The  charm  of  the  goualeuse's  voice  had 
struck  her  unknown  defender.  In  fact,  this 
Toice  was  so  sweet,  harmonious,  and  thrilling, 
that  it  bad  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the 
society  of  knaves  and  abandoned  women  among 
whom  this  poor  $irl  lived ;  aad  they  often  asked 
her  to  sing,  and  listened  to  her  with  delight,  and 
had  sornamed  hec  the  Goualeuse,  the  Song- 
stress.   .... 

"  The  defender  of  the  goualeuse  (and  we  shall  | 
name  the  stranger  Rodolph)  appeared  to  be, 
thirty  at  the  most.  His  light  and  active  figure,  I 
of  a  middle  size  and  perfect  proportion,  did  not 
seam  to  announce,  at  first  sight,  the  prodigious 
strength  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  combat 
with  the  athletic  chourioeur. 

"It  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  any 
precise  character  to  Rodolph's  physiognomy, 
which  united  in  itself  the  strongest  contrasts. 

"His  features. were  regularly  beautiful,  per- 
haps loo  beautiful  for  a  man* 

"  His  pale  and  delicate  complexion,  his  large 
brown  eyes,  almost  always  half  shut,  and  with 
a  dark  rim  of  azure  round  the  lids,  his  careless 
carriage,  vacant  and  ironical  smile,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  man,  if  not  blase,  at  least  with  a  con- 
stitution worn  out  or  enfeebled  by  the  early  vices 
of  an  opulent  life. 

"  And  yet  that  white  and  delicate  hand  had 
just  overthrown  a  brigand,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  terrible  even  in  this  quarter  of  brigands. 

"  Certain  lines  in  Rodolph's  forehead  marked 
the  profound  thinker,  the  essentially  contempla- 
tive man :  and  vet  there  was  a  firmness  about 
the  contour  of  the  mouth,  and  a  bold  and  impe- 
rious carriage  of  the  head,  which  showed  the 
man  of  action :  whose  daring  and  physical  force 
always  exercise  an  irresistible  ascendency  on  the 
crowd. 

"  Sometimes  his  features  bore  the  impress  of 
a  sad  melancholy,  when  an  expression  of  the 
sweetest  and  gentlest  pity  would  appear  in  his 
face.  At  other  moments,  on  the  coutrary,  his 
look  became  severe,  nay  wicked,  and  bis  features 
expressed  so  much  disdain  and  cruelty,  that  you 
would  not  have  supposed  him  capable  of  a  gen- 
tle thought.    The  close  of  this  history  will  show 
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cited  in  his  mind  feelings  so  opposite. 

"  In  his  contest  with  the  chourioeur,  Rodolph 
had  exhibited  neither  anger  nor  hate.  His  ad- 
versary was  unworthy  of  him,  and  confiding  in 
his  force*  agility,  and  address,  he  had  only  shown 
contemptuous  raillery  for  the  species  of  fcrute- 
beast  whom  he  had  overcome. 

"To  complete  the  portrait  of  Rodolph,  we 
must  say  that  his  hair  was  of  a  light  chestnut,  of 
the  same  shade  as  were  his  nobly  arched  eye- 
brows, and  his  fine  and  silky  moustache;  his 
chin,  which  protruded  somewhat,  was  carefully 
shaved. 

"  The  language  and  manner  of  these  people, 
which  he  knew  how  to  assume  with  incredible 
ease,  allowed  him  to  pass  quite  unsuspected 
among  them.  As  they  entered  the  tavern,  the 
chounneur  placed  his  great  hairy  hand  on  Ro- 
dolph's shoulder,  and  said, 

"  Make  way,  boys,  for  my  master.  Yes,  here 
is  the  master  of  the  chounneur ;  it  is  only  just 
now  that  he  thrashed  me;  so,  gentlemen,  if  any 
of  you  want  a  beating  or  a  broken  head,  here  is 
your  man!  I  will  back  him  against  anybody, 
yes,  against  the  maitre  d'ecole  himself,  who 
would  find  his  master,  lads,  as  I've  just  done.' 

"  At  this  speech  the  ogress,  and  every  one  of 
the  guests  in  the  Tapis  Franc,  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  conqueror  of  the  chourioeur,  and 
examined  him  with  respectful  awe;  some  busily 
drew  back  their  pots  and  glasses  to  the  end  of 
the  tables  at  which  they  were  silling,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  Rodolph,  should  he  propose  to 
place  himself  by  them.  Others  went  to  the 
chounneur,  and  asked  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  unknown  indi- 
vidual who  had  just  made  so  brilliant  a  debut  in 
society. 

"Even  the  ogress  greeted  Rodolph  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles ;  and  with  a  monstrous 
and  fabulous  politeness,  a  politeness  never  before 
heard  of  in  tne  annals  of  the  Lapin  Blanc,  she 
actually  rose  from  her  place  at  the  bar,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  Rodolph,  respectfully  asked  him 
what  he  and  his  friends  would  please  to  take? 
This  was  an  attention  she  never  paid  to  the 
maitre  d'ecole  himself,  that  redoubtable  villain, 
who  even  made  the  chourioeur  tremble. 

"  One  of  the  two  ill-featured  men  whom  we 
have  mentioned  (the  pale  man  who  hid  his  left 
hand  and  always  pulled  bis  skull-cap  over  his 
eyes)  now  leaned  over  to  the  ogress,  who  was 
carefully  wiping  Rodolph's  table,  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  voice, 

" '  Has  the  schoolmaster  been  here  to-day  ?' 

"  '.No,'  said  Mother  Ponisse. 

"  '  Was  he  here  yesterday  ?' 

" *  Yes,  he  came  yesterday.' 

'•  *  With  his  new  wife  V 

" '  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  cross-ques- 
tioning,'said  the  ogress:  'do  you  think  I'm  a 
spy,  and  will  split  on  my  customers  ?' 

"  *  I've  business  with  him.' 

" '  Business !  A  pretiy  business  it  is,  a  set  of 
cut-throats  as  you  are.' 

" '  You  live  by  the  cut- throats,'  answered  the 
bandit,  surlily. 

"'Will  you  hold  your  tongue?'  cried  the 
ogress,  coming  forward  with  a  menacing  air, 
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and  lifting  the  wooden  measure  which  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

44  The  man  went  back  grumbling  to  his  place. 
The  goualeuse,  as  she  came  in  with  the  chouri- 
near,  had  given  a  friendly  nod  to  the  lad  who 
was  smoking:  •  You  are  always  at  the  brandy, 
Barbitlon,'  said  the  knifer. 

44  4  I  had  rather  go  without  victuals  and  shoes,' 
said  the  lad,  *  than  without  my  brandy  and  my 
backy,'  and  he  discharged  a  great  puff  of  the 
latter  as  he  spoke. 

"  The  entrance  of  a  stranger  interrupted  all 
conversation,  and  caused  all  heads  to  look  up. 

He  was  a  robust,  active,  middle-aged  man,  in 
cap  and  jacket,  perfectly  au  fait  in  all  the  cus- 
toms of  the  place,  and  employing  the  familiar 
slang  language  when  he  asked  the  hostess  for 
refreshment. 

44  Although  he  was  not  one  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Tapis  Franc,  the  people  there  speedily 
took  no  notice  of  him :  he  was  known :  for,  to 
know  their  comrades,  rogues  like  honest  men 
have  no  difficulty. 

44  The  man  took  his  place  so  as  to  observe  the 
two  ill-favoured  men,  one  of  whom  had  asked 
for  the  schoolmaster.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on 
them:  but  from  the  position  they  could  not  see 
that  they  were  the  objects  of  his  attention :  from 
time  to  time  he  looked  at  a  paper  which  be  had 
m  his  cap. 

(The  company  now  subsides  into  quiet,  and 
the  goualeuse,  the  chourineur,  and  Rodolph,  re- 
count their  histories). 

44  The  man  now  got  up,  and  recommending 
the  ogress  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  wine,  went 
out  for  a  moment,  returning  presently  with  an 
energetic  looking  individual,  of  tall  and  athletic 
stature. 

" 4  Come  in,  Borel,'  said  the  man,  '  and  let  us 
hare  a  glass  of  wine.' 

"The  chourineur  turned  round  to  Rodolph, 
and  whispered  to  him  in  a  low  voice, '  Look  out 
for  squalls ;  that  man's  a  spy.' 

u  The  moment  the  two  bandits  (one  of  whom 
was  the  fellow  in  the  skull-cap  who  had  so  often 
asked  for  the  schoolmaster)  saw  the  stranger, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  jumped  up,  and  made 
for  the  door;  but  the  two  police  agents  threw 
themselves  upon  the  men,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  particular  cry. 

"  A  terrible  struggle  took  place. 

u  The  door  of  the  tavern  was  flung  open,  more 
agents  rushed  into  the  room,  and  the  muskets  of 
the  gendarmes  were  seen  flittering  in  the  pas- 
sage without.  The  man  in  the  skullcap  screamed 
and  shouted  with  rage :  half  stretched  on  a  table, 
he  writhed  and  plunged  so  frantically  that  three 
men  could  scarce  hold  him.  Quite  cowed  and 
beaten  down,  with  pale,  livid  face  and  lips,  and 
a  hanging,  trembling,  lower  jaw,  his  companion 
made  not  the  least  resistance,  but  held  out  his 
hands  for  the  agents  to  manacle.  The  ogress 
seated  at  her  counter,  and  used  to  such  scenes, 
remained  quite  calmly  looking  on,  with  her 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  apron. 

44  *  What  have  the  chaps  been  doing,  M.  Borel,' 
safd  she  to  that  personage,  whom  she  appeared 
to  know. 

44  *  They  murdered  an  old  woman,  yesterday, 


in  the  Rue  St  Christopiie,  in  order  to  rob  her 
lodgings.  Before  dying,  the  ok)  woman  said 
she  had  bitten  one  of  the  men  in  the  hand ;  we 
suspected  these  two  rascals,  and  my  comrade 
came  just  now  to  see  if  they  were  oar  men* 
They're  caught,  and  that's  ahV 

14  4  It's  lucky  I  made  'em  pay  the  wine,'  said 
the  ogress.  *  Won't  you  take  a  drop  of  tone* 
thing,  M.  Borel ;  just  one  drop  of  Parfaiinnow? 

44  4  Thank  you,  no,  Mother  Ponisse ;  I  most 
first  finish  my  job  with  these  chaps  here— ha! 
there's  one  of 'era  kicking  again.' 

44  It  was  the  skull-cap  man,  who  was  still 
furiously  struggling ;  and  when  the  agentswisbed 
to  take  him  to  the  hackney-coach  in  waiting  in 
the  streets,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  him. 
His  comrade,  trembling  nervously  in  every  limb, 
could  scarcely  stand ;  nis  Dps  were  violet,  and 
moved  as  if  they  wished  to  speak.  This  inert 
mass  was  likewise  flung  into  the  carriage. 

44  Before  quitting  the  Tapis  Franc,  the  agent 
looked  round  attentively  at  the  various  gnests, 
and  perceiving  the  chourineur,  said  to  him,  in  t 
tone  that  was  almost  affectionate, 

44 '  You  there,  you  rogue?  how  cornea  it  that 
we  hear  no  more  of  you  ?  no  more  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  eh?  You're  growing  quite 
quiet.' 

444  As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  W.  Borel;  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  you  know  I  never  begin.' 

44 4  What  business  would  such  a  great  monster 
as  you  have  to  begin?  With  your  strength, 
there's  no  one  could  stand  up  against  yon.' 

" 4  Here's  one  that  can,  and  beat  me  too,'  said 
the  chourineur,  laying  his  hand  on  RodolpWs 
shoulder. 

44  4  W  ho  are  you  ?  I  don't  know  you,'  said  the 
agent,  looking  at  Rodolph :  4 1  don*t  know  yoa.' 

44  4  And  never  shall,  my  lad,'  answered  he. 

44  4  Well,  I  hope  not,  for  your  sake;  and  so 
good  night,  Mother  Ponisse.  Your  hoose  is  a 
regular  trap;  here's  the  third  murderer  I've  taken 
in  it.' 

44  4  And  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last,  and  my 
service  to  you,  Monsieur  Borel,'  said  the  ogress, 
smiling  graciously  on  the  agent  as  he  departed. 

4  Didn't  you  know  the  chap  in  the  skuH-eap,' 
said  the  lad  before-mentioned :  *  I  did  at  ouce; 
it's  Velu ;  and  directly  the  beaks  came  in,  says 
I,  I'm  sure  there's  something  wrong;  for  I  saw 
Yelu  always  kept  his  hand  under  the  table.' 

444  It's  lucky  for  the  schoolmaster  that  he 
wasn't  here,'  said  the  ogress:  4the  skull-cap 
man  asked  for  him  twice,  and  said  they  baa 
business  together.  It's  lucky  for  him ;  and  that 
I'm  an  honest  woman  too,  and  don't  sell  mj 
customers.  Come  here  and  take  'em ;  that's  all 
very  well,  but  I  never  will  peach.  Well !  speak 
of  the  devil  —here  is  the  schoolmaster,  with  bis 
wife.' 

44  A  sort  of  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  the 
assembly  at  the  entrance  of  this  redoubtable 
brigand;  and  even  Bodolph  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  natural  intrepidity,  felt  some  emotion  as  be 
examined  him. 

(The  maitre  d'ecole,  and  his  companion,  the 
chouette,  are  described :  the  former  casts 
his  eyes  upon  the  goualeuse,  and  bids  her 
come  round  to  his  table). 

44  4  Don't  you  hear  me  ?'  said  the  monster, 
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coming  forward.  *  If  yon  don't  come  this  minute 
111  have  one  of  your  eyes  out  like  the  choue tie's 
here:  and  you  chap  with  the  moustache  (to 
Rodolph),  unless  you  hand  her  over,  I'll  do  for 
you.' 

"'Mod  Dieu!  men  Dieuf  cried  the  poor 
goualeuse*  clasping  her  hands,  *  0,  defend  me !' 
and  then  reflecting  she  might  be  bringing  Ro- 
dolph into  danger,  she  added,  'No,  no,  don't 
move,  Monsieur  Rodolph ;  if  he  stirs,  I'll  cry 
out ;  and  for  fear  of  the  police,  I'm  sure  the 
ogress  will  take  my  part.' 

44  *  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  child,'  replied  Ro- 
dolph, looking  boldly  at  the  maitre  decoie: 
4  you  are  at  my  side,  and  shall  not  leave  it ;  and 
aa  that  hideous  beast  yonder  sickens  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  it  will  be  best  for  both  of  us 
that  I  put  him  into  the  street.' 

44  *  You  do  it  ?"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

" '  I'll  do  it,'  said  Rodolph,  and  he  got  up,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  goualeuse. 

"  The  schoolmaster  could  not  help  stepping 
back,  as  he  looked  at  the  terrible  aspect  which 
Rodolph's  face  now  wore. 

"Fleur  de  Marie  and  the  chourineur  were 
similarly  struck  by  it ;  a  look  of  diabolical  rage 
and  wickedness  now  suddenly  contracted  the 
noble  features  of  their  companion.  They  could 
no  longer  recognize  him.  In  his  combat  with 
the  chourioear  he  had  been  calm  and  disdainful  * 
hut  in  feeing  the  schoolmaster  he  seemed  pos- 
sessed with  a  ferocious  rage,  and  his  wide  staring 
eyes  shone  with  a  strange  wild  lustre. 

44  The  looks  of  some  men  have  an  irresistible 
magnetic  power.  Certain  celebrated  duellists, 
it  is  said,  owe  their  horrid  successes  to  this  fatal 
fascination  of  look,  which  demoralizes  and  pros- 
trates their  enemy. 

44  Rodolph  possessed  this  frightful  piercing 
glance,  from  which  those  on  whom  it  is  once 
cast,  endeavour  to  escape  in  vain.  It  terrifies 
and  masters  them;  they  feel  it  almost  physi- 
cally; and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  must 
seek  it— they  cannot  withdraw  their  own  eyes 
from  it 

"  The  schoolmaster  trembled,  went  back  yet 
another  step,  and  feeling  himself  no  longer  safe, 
even  with  his  prodigious  strength,  searched  in 
his  blouse  for  his  dagger.  A  murder  would 
have  probably  stained  the  Tapis  Franc,  but  the 
choue  tie,  suddenly  lumping  up,  seizes  the  school- 
master by  the  hand,  and  cries  *  Stop,  stop,  Four- 
line,*  yon  shall  have  them  both  presently,  but 
stop,  and  let  us  speak*' 

(The  chouette  has  recognized  the  goualeuse, 
and  tells  her  history,  and  that  she  has 
papers  regarding  the  goualeuse,  which  show 
who  the  parents  of  the  girl  are). 

44  Forgetting  the  maitre  d'ecole,  Rodolph  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  chouette,  whose  story 
interested  him;  and  the  schoolmaster,  mean- 
while, now  that  bis  antagonist's  eyes  were  off 
him,  felt  his  courage  restored ;  for  he  would  not 
believe  that  the  slightly-made  individual  before 
him  was  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  herculean 
strength  which  he  himself  possessed.  So  com- 
ing up  to  the  champion  of  the  goualeuse,  he  said 
to  the  chouette,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 


44 'Enough  talk,  chouette;  111  just  spoil  this 
young  fellow's  beauty  for  him)  and  then  my  pret- 
ty blonde  here  will  find  that  I  am  the  handsomer 
of  the  two.' 

u  Rodolph  jumped  over  the  table  with  one 
bound. 

il  4  Mind  my  plates;'  screamed  the  ogress. 

"  And  the  schoolmaster  pnt  himself  into  an  at* 
titude  of  defence:  his  hands  before  him,  his 
body  a  little  back :  balanced  on  his  robust  reins, 
and,  as  it  were,  arched  and  supported  on  one  of 
his  enormous  legs,  which  was  as  firm  as  a  balus- 
trade of  stone. 

41  Rodolph  was  just  going  to  attack  him,  when 
the  door  of  the  tavern  was  flung  open,  and  a 
man  in  the  garb  of  a  earbonnier,*  almost  six  feet 
in  height,  ran  into  the  room,  pushed  the  school- 
master aside,  and  coming  up  to  Rodolph,  whis- 
pered to  him,  in  English,  ( My  lord,  Tom  and 
Sarah  are  at  the  end  of  the  street.' 

"  At  these  mysterious  words,  Rodolph,  with 
an  angry  air,  flung  down  a  louis  upon  the 
ogress's  counter,  and  ran  towards  the  door. 

"  The  schoolmaster  tried  to  stop  the  passage 
of  Rodolph;  but  the  latter,  turning  rapidly 
round,  dealt  him  two  such  blows  in  the  face,  that 
the  monster  staggered,  and  fell  back  stunned  on 
the  tables. 

"  *  Bravo !'  cried  the  chourineur.  *  That's  the 
very  trick  with  which  he  finished  me.' 

"  The  schoolmaster  coming  to  himself  after  a 
few  seconds,  rushed  out  into  the  street  after  his 
adversary ;  but  he  and  his  comrade  had  disap- 
peared in  the  sombre  labyrinths  of  the  city — it 
was  impossible  to  rejoin  them." 

And  had  we  space,  we  would  have  given 
some  of  the  grotesque  scenes  in  the  vol- 
umes ;  and  the  chapter  in  which  the  hero 
inflicts  condign  punishment  on  the  school- 
master, by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  that 
malefactor.  By  way  of  encouraging  the 
romance  reader,  it  may  be  stated  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  '  Dcbats'  has  just  com- 
menced a  new  series  of  this  interminable 
story,  in  which  horrors  more  horrible, 
scoundrels  more  profound,  thieves,  knaves 
and  murderers,  still  more  thievish,  knavish 
and  murderous,  than  any  to  whom  we  have 
yet  been  introduced,  are  made  to  figure  on 
the  scene. 


•  Fourline  is  the  diminutive  of  Fourloureur ;  an 
— tassio/ia  the  language  of  the  galleys. 


Art.  XVI.— 1.  The  JVeto  York  Morning 
Courier  and  Enquirer :  The  Jfew  York- 
Herald:  October  to  February,  1842*3. 

2.  Lee  Amtricains  en  Europe,  et  le*  Euro- 
pSens  aux  Etats-Uni*.  (Americans  in 
Europe,  and  Europeans  in  the  United 
States,  by  Philakkte   Cimslbs:  Revue 


•  The  carbonnier  is  Sir  Walter  Murph,  the  squire 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Gerolstein. 
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des    Deux  Mbndes,  February,    1843.) 
Paris.     1843. 

3.  Les  EtaisUnis :  Souvenirs  (Tun  Voya- 
geur.  (The  United  States:  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Traveller).  Par  M.  Isidore 
Lowenstern.    Paris  and  Leipsic.    1842. 

4.  The  North  American  Review  for  Janua- 
ry, 1843.     Boston.     U.  S. 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
effect  of  our  article  of  last  October,  on  the 
Newspapers  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been,  in  the  first  place,  understood  by 
those  whom  it  concerned,  and  compli- 
mented with  that  calm  indifference  and 
philosophic  contempt,  which  were  lavish- 
ed by  Sheridan's  hero  on  the  villanous,  li- 
centious, abominable,  infernal  Review, 
that  had  been  written  upon  him.    In  other 

2 natters,  it  has  been  met  with  guarded 
oubts,  with  well  meant  remonstrance, 
with  timid  comparisons  and  question- 
ings, and  with  agreement  founded  on  an 
honest  examination  of  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons that  we  offered.  In  all  it  has  involv- 
ed of  necessity,  more  or  less,  a  discussion 
of  the  nuisance  it  exposed. 

This  is  the  main  advantage.  And  for 
this  we  return  to  a  subject,  only  more  im- 
portant than  hateful,  since  it  forces  us, 
whatever  the  tone  we  adopt,  to  admit  at 
any  rate  the  continued  existence  of  a  power, 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
every  quality  which  inspires  respect. 
Power,  founded  on  the  junction  of  literary 
incompetency  with  moral  indecency,  and 
deriving  its  means  of  support  from  nothing 
save  scandal,  slander,  wretched  ribaldry, 
and  ruffianly  abuse,  is  the  humiliating  an- 
tagonist against  which  we  enter  the  field* 
You  cannot  afford,  with  justice  to  all  that 
is  at  stake,  to  despise  such  an  antagonist ; 
for  you  cannot  treat  with  the  same  con- 
tempt the  masses  who  listen  to  him,  and  of 
whose  blind  lusts  and  ignorance  his  influ- 
ence is  composed.  You  may  tear  to  pieces 
and  trample  underfoot  a  single  number  of 
the  'New  York  Herald,'  or  the  'New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,'  but  at  that 
very  instant,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
reading  that  very  number  of  either  jour- 
nal, and  deriving  from  it  all  the  satisfac- 
tion which  large  classes  of  men  will  never 
cease  to  take,  in  the  gratification  of  their 
ignorance  or  of  their  evil  passions. 

c  Does  any  well-educated  man  in  America 
read  these  papers  with  respect?  is  the 
strange  question  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. With  respect!  Why,  what  has 
respect  to  do  with  it  1  Does  any  well- 
educated  man  enter  a  gambling  house,  or 


a  brothel,  or  any  other  scene  of  vice,  with 
respect  for  the  inmates  he  looks  to  find 
there  1  Far  from  it.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all,  that  he 
hates  himself  for  going :  but  he  goes :  and 
the  oftener  he  goes,  we  will  answer  for  it, 
the  less  he  finds  it  necessary  to  trouble  hi* 
head  with  notions  of t  respect'  of  any  kind. 
And  this  is  what  we  charge  upon  these 
newspapers,  as  not  the  least  frightful  mis- 
chief that  is  in  them.  They  level,  to  an 
undistinguishable  mass,  the  educated,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  base.  They  drive  into 
one  bad  direction  all  the  forces  of  society, 
which,  if  personal  liberty  is  to  be  preserr- 
ed,  or  the  rights  of  individual  thought  and 
opinion  respected,  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
counteracting  each  other.  Democracy  m 
little  understood,  if  this  is  supposed  to  be 
democracy.  It  is  a  state  of  equal  and  uni- 
versal slavery :  the  tyranny  to  which  all 
are  subject  being  that  of  a  press  the  most 
infamous  on  earth. 

To  pretend  that  such  a  conditioa  of 
things  must  flow  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  institutions  of  America,  can  blind 
only  the  most  thoughtless.  The  'Times1 
argues  ably  for  all  its  opinions,  but  omits 
an  important  element  in  the  consideration 
of  this.  The  government  and  society  of 
America  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  as 
yet  taken  permanent  shape.  On  the  great 
experiment  which  is  going  forward  there 
— the  right  of  any  one  broadly  and  finally 
to  pronounce,  is  far  from  having  yet  be- 
gun. In  the  present  stage  of  it,  we  must 
still  maintain,  the  character  of  the  people 
is  more  distinctly  at  stake  than  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions.  Nothing  seems 
so  dangerous  as  to  palliate  the  social  de- 
linquencies of  America  on  the  ground  of 
political  experiment,  unless  it  is  the  dan- 
ger of  making  forms  of  government  of 
any  kind  responsible  for  what  lies  in  a  di- 
rection too  deep  to  be  amenable  to  them. 
Government  in  that  sense  is  much  to  be 
considered,  but  self-government,  in  erery 
form  of  society,  is  also  worth  considering; 
since  without  it,  the  other,  though  cast  in 
the  perfect  mould  of  absolute  wisdom,  will 
avail  surprisingly  little.  The  existing  con- 
stitution of  America  has  not  yet  outlived  the 
test  of  fifty  years,  and  for  every  vice  and 
failing  of  the  people  we  are  asked  to  make 
this  fraction  of  time  accountable ! 

Will  those  who  require  us  to  do  so,  point 
out  the  example  in  history  of  a  political 
constitution  framed  in  this  rapid  ex-cathe- 
dra fashion,  and  turning  out  of  greater 
account  than  the  paper  it  was  written  on  t 
Will  they  furnish  us  an  example  of  com*** 
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tution  or  form  of  government  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  which  had  within  it  an  element 
of  permanence — to  which  the  habits,  the 
duties,  the  rights,  the  capabilities  of  the 
people  governed,  had  in  any  manner  found 
it  possible  to  accommodate  themselves — 
and  which  has  not  been  in  every  case  the 
work  of  time,  and  in  a  still  greater  and 
more  important  degree,  the  work  of  the 
people  themselves  %  Admitting  here,  then, 
that  the  final  issue  still  waits  to  be  deve- 
loped bv  time,  it  is  on  the  latter  ground 
we  for  the  present  take  our  stand.  We  say 
that  with  no  effort  to  check  the  influences 
which  are  now  running  riot  in  America, 
the  chances  of  that  great  society  being  ul- 
timately gathered  together  under  any  one 
set  of  political  institutions,  we  care  not  of 
what  description,  are  extremely  remote 
and  problematical.  Why,  if  they  had  wars 
upon  their  hands,  if  they  had  threatening 
and  troublesome  neighbours,  nay,  if  they 
had  their  millions  of  ill-governed,  starving 
poor,  clamouring  for  instruction  and  for 
bread,  we  do  believe  that  their  chances  oi 
existence  as  One  People  would  be  greater 
than  they  now  are.  Frightful  as  we  must 
think  these  penalties  and  vices  from  which 
older  countries  suffer,  at  the  least  some 
centre  of  resistance  would  of  necessity 
evolve  itself  from  them,  to  what  now  over- 
rides the  land — crushing  all  that  is  of  ele- 
vating tendency,  everywhere  establishing 
like  narrow  prejudices  and  foul  passions, 
making  one  mean  view  and  example  of 
mankind  universal  and  predominant,  and 
silencing  an  independent  thought  wherever 
it  would  make  itself  known.  No  govern- 
ment, no  society,  can  long  exist  with  such 
a  power  as  this  abroad,  subject  to  no  con- 
trol. We  are  quite  prepared  to  have  it 
said  that  we  exaggerate :  we  say  what  we 
believe  to  be  true. 

In  remark  on  our  so-called  exaggeration, 
the  *  Westminster  Review*  waives  any  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  its  exposure,  and 
asserts,  that  even  taking  it  as  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  newspaper  press  of  Ame- 
rica, the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up  sig- 
nally fails.  And  whyl  "  We  say/'  says 
the ( Westminster  Review,1 "  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  American  press  is  not  so  low  as 
that  of  the  newspaper  stamped  press  of  our 
own  country,  with  honourable  excep- 
tions." The  reviewer  is  at  pains  to  re- 
peat the  assertion,  and  to  have  us  under- 
stand that  it  is  made  '  deliberately.'  He 
adds  that  he  has  *  carefully1  examined  a  file 
of  the  '  New  York  Herald,9  the  paper  es- 
pecially referred  to  as  the  worst  in  the 
United  States,  and  found  it,  "  bad  as  it  is, 
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freqr  from  gross    obscenities  and    ribald 

jests  than  either  the ,  the  — ,  or  the 

,  papers  circulated  extensively  here 

among  the  higher  classes  $  and  its  person- 
al abuse  of  political  opponents  not  greater 
than  that  of  almost  any  one  of  our  Tory 
journals." 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  papers 
thus  specially  put  forward,  because  the 
third,  though  of  political  opinions  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathize,  is  conducted 
with  perfect  decency  and  honour,  and  is 
on  no  pretence,  save  of  a  most  reckless 
disregard  of  truth,  to  be  classed  with  that 
literature  of  the  '  gambling  house  and  the 
brothel '  which  we  did  not  fail  to  denounce 
when  we  entered  first  upon  this  subject, 
and  of  which  the  other  two  journals  named 
are  the  admitted  representatives.  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  what  we  must  call 
the  design  of  indiscriminately  bringing 
within  the  same  degradation  and  reproach 
every  class  of  English  periodical  publica- 
tion, is  very  '  deliberately'  pursued  by  the 
Westminster  Reviewer. 

Gently  passing  the  c  New  York  Herald' 
as  ( with  all  its  faults'  having  '  early  com- 
mercial intelligence,'  and  by  its  circula- 
tion '  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the 
United  States'  (pretences  we  had  already 
noticed  as  those  by  which  decent  American 
citizens  attempted  to  justify  to  themselves 
the  admission  of  the  foul  thing  within  their 
houses),  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  quote 
the  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  ;  a  more 
recent  falsehood  against  another  of  the 
maids  of  honour;  some  scurrilities  in  the 
report  of  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Martineau's  refusal  of  a  pension  5  and  an 
alleged  libel  against  Mr.  Cobden.  "  Is  the 
American  press,"  he  then  asks,  "  alone  to 
bear  the  disgrace  of  giving  utterance  to 
vile  slanders,  when  it  is  merely  copying 
the  example  of  the  prints  of  the  mother 
country  1  A  twelvemonth  has  not  elaps- 
ed," he  continues,  "  since  two  newspaper* 
existed,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  trade  in  libel.  .  .  The  papers  alluded 
to  are  now  happily  extinct,  but  they  exist- 
ed for  many  months,  and  large  sums  were 
realized  by  the  wretches  associated  in  this 
infamous  speculation."  Our  *  severe  cen- 
sure' against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  disgrace  of  connecting  the 
government  at  Washington  with  the  infa- 
my of  the  *  New  York  Herald,'  is  the  re- 
viewer's closing  subject  of  remark*  "  Go- 
vernor Tyler,"  he  coolly  suggests,  "  would 
probably  explain  by  stating  that  it  was  his 
duty  not  to  give  the  advertisements  to  pa- 
pers which  had  only  a  comparative  small 
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circulation,'7  and  the  matter  is  then  finally 
dismissed  in  these  extremely  c  knowing' 
paragraphs : 

"But  admitting  that  the  real  object  was  that 
of  a  simple  bribe,  we  must  still  marvel  at  the 
astonishment  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly,'  seeing 
that  the  practice  is  one  which  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  probably  in  every  state  of  Europe,  is 
about  as  old  as  the  press  itself.  Is  the  writer  so 
innocent  as  to  suppose  that  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  which  are  known  as  ministerial 
journals  support  the  government  of  the  day  only 
from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  that 
in  return  Jer  this  devotedness  there  are  no  const- 
derations  in  the  shape  of  early  and  exclusive  in- 
formation, official  announcements,  or  more  tan- 
gible modes  of  payment  for  this  devotednes*  V 

We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  American  press  and  its  up- 
holders by  their  hardiest  advocate,  because 
it  comprises  matter  which,  throughout  the 
course  of  our  present  article,  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  keep  in  view.  The  writer's 
purpose  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  is  to  in- 
volve in  the  same  disgrace  the  moat  res- 
pectable of  the  Tory  journals  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  literature  we  formerly 
classed  as  but  part  of  its  social  dregs  and 
moral  filth.  It  is  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  '  moral  tone'  of  the  *  Times'  and 
the  '  Standard'  is  in  point  of  fact  on  no 
higher  level  than  that  of  two  scandalous 
journals  still  existing,  and  two  still  worse 
which  are  extinct.  The  last  two  are  not 
named,  but  proceedings  at  police  offices 
have  forced  their  names  on  respectable 
men,  and  we  understand  the  reviewer's 
allusion.  It  conveys  what  is  not  the  fact. 
They  were  not l  newspapers.'  They  were 
prints  of  the  lowest  price,  unstamped,  in- 
decently illustrated,  and  filled  with  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  shameless  and  aban- 
doned profligate*.  Why  doea  the  West- 
minster Reviewer  thus  recklessly  class 
these  foul  publications  with  the  great  body 
of  English  newspapers!  Why  does  he 
leave  his  readers  to  imagine  that  such  jour- 
nals as  the  c  Times'  had  countenanced  or 
in  any  way  suffered  to  appear  in  their  col- 
umns^ the  infamous  slanders  of  which  he 
makes  special  mention  1  Why,  with  the 
stamp  returns  at  hand,  does  he  talk  of  the 
extensive  circulation  of  papers,  of  which 
the  miserable  sale  is  as  notorious  as  the 
miserable  and  mean  contents  ?  Because 
he  is  defending  the  American  Press. 

It  is  worth  remark  perhaps  that  among 
the  earlier  articles  of  the  same  number  of 
the  'Westminster  Review/  there  was  one 
by  a  particularly  enthusiastic  writer,  who 


•  Sic  in  orig. 


said  a  number  of  fine  and  nattering  things 
about  the  English  press,  and  put  forth  no- 
thine  but  the  very  grandest  claims  k  its 
behalf.  What  his  friend  and  colleague 
was  saying  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  the 
reader  has  observed.  The  delicate  mon- 
ster with  two  voices  was  probably  sever 
played  to  greater  perfection.  'His  for- 
ward  voice  [the  first  article]  is  to  speak 
well  of  his  friend  j  his  backward  voice 
[the  second  article]  is  to  utter  foul  speech* 
es  and  to  detract.'  The  men  of  the  press 
are  the  authors  of  the  moral  life  of  nation^ 
says  the  forward  voice.  Nothing  can  be 
so  morally  low  as  the  tone  of  the  men  of 
the  press,  says  the  backward  voice.  Sal- 
lying, exaggeration,  downright  lying,  don't 
apply  to  the  newspaper  man,  cries  the  for- 
ward voice.  The  newspaper  man  bullies, 
exaggerates,  lies,  cries  the  backward  voice, 
His  own  party  deem  him  a  servant  of 
Right  and  Patriotism,  says  the  forward 
voice.  His  own  party  have  retained  bis 
services,  and  do  what  they  like  with  their 
c  own,'  says  the  backward  voice.  No  pro- 
fession is  more  honoured  in  England  at  this 
hour  by  the  intelligent  than  that  of  the 
press,  cries  the  forward  voice.  Until  they 
sign  their  names  to  what  they  write,  the 
press  will  be  a  mere  mercenary  mass,  cries 
the  backward  voice.  The  journalist  is  not 
believed  ready  to  repeat  his  lies  for  a  few 
guineas,  says  the  forward  voice.  Is  any 
one  simple  enough  not  to  believe  that  bribes 
are  as  old  as  the  press  itself,  asks  the  back- 
ward voice.  The  man  of  the  press  is  a 
Lion,  cries  the  forward  voice.  He  is  a  Li* 
beller,  cries  the  backward  voice.  His  au- 
tographs fetch  high  prices,  says  the  for- 
ward voice. — But  we  had  better  stop  here, 
seeing  that  we  stumble  on  something  like 
agreement.  For,  responds  the  backward 
voice,  one  must  pity  the  innocent  who 
does  not  know  of  4  tangible  modes  of  pay- 
ment' for  the  devotedness  of  a  man  of  the 
press!  Which  is  perhaps  only  more  de- 
licately put  in  the  remark  on  high-priced 
autographs. 

Between  such  exaggerated  differences 
in  men  of  the  same  political  views,  who 
thus  flatly  contradict  each  other,  and  stul- 
tify the  journal  they  write  in,  the  truth 
has  at  any  rate  room  and  breadth  enough 
to  make  itself  calmly  and  clearly  known. 
And  if  o(  the  overweening  claim  it  should 
hardly  approve,  on  the  low  and  false  de- 
preciation it  may  assuredly  trample  with 
scorn.  English  journalism,  whatever  its 
defects  may  he,  represents  not  unworthily 
the  civilisation  and  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land.   A  great  people  finds  free  utterance 
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in  it  for  every  possible  difference  of 
thought  and  of  opinion,  and  a  respectable 
community  has  no  call  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  The  man  who  says  it  wages  war  on 
private  life,  or  who  implies  that  H  is  con- 
ducted by  professional  bullies,  whose  ava- 
rice or  other  passions  invite  the  price  of 
their  dishonour,  utters  what  we  can  only 
cull  a  falsehood.  Its  writers  are  for  the 
most  part  men  of  known  character  and 
station,  and  have  all  the  inducements  to 
beep  them  true,  even  if  they  had  all  the 
baseness  to  be  able  to  be  false.  As  to  the 
particular  *  revelations*  to  be  expected 
from  the  English  journalist,  or  the  special 
*  truths  from  the  higher  regions  of  philoso- 
phy,' of  which  the  enthusiastic  article  in 
the  'Westminster'  speaks,  when  it  'likens 
him  to  Spring  in  the  Greek  ode,  shining 
forth  and  scattering  roses — we  will  only 
sfcy,  that  when  he  sets  forth  a  pretension 
to  deal  in  these  wares,  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  will  be  found  actually  sup- 
plied with  them.  Meanwhile,  we  contem- 
plate him  with  equal  admiration  in  a 
somewhat  humbler  sphere,  where  he  no 
doubt  feels  he  is  able  to  do  greater  present 
good.  Swift  observes  it  as  an  uncontroll- 
ed truth,  that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  fig- 
ure who  understood  his  own  talents,  nor 
a  good  one  who  mistook  them  ;  and  it  is, 
we  think,  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of 
the  English  journalist,  that  he  both  under- 
stands his  talents,  and  their  most  cautious 
and  useful  application.  He  seldom  stops 
short,  and  much  more  seldom  goes  too 
far.  He  does  not  loiter  near  Apsley 
House  while  his  friends  are  some  dozen 
miles  further  on  the  road ;  nor  exercise 
his  speed  in  the  Park  at  Windsor,  while 
his  readers  are  struggling  to  be  lifted  out 
of  Slough.  He  is  an  eminently  practical 
man ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  say,  a  just 
and  conscientious  man.  Of  the  latter  we 
think  we  gave  some  proofs,  in  our  late 
paper  on  the  Newspaper  Press  of  France. 
His  grreat  ability  we  do  not  think  any  one 
would  question,  except  perhaps  the  friend 
of  the  American  editors  in  the  c  West- 
minster Review.'  With  every  disadvan- 
tage to  contend  against ;  forced  to  write 
upon  subjects  with  which  he  may  be 
least  familiar;  always  writing  against 
time ;  never  able  to  escape  such  immedi- 
ate contact  with  what  he  treats,  as  must 
always  to  some  extent  cloud  its  iust  pro- 
portions ;  how  seldom  is  the  English  jour- 
nalist a  mere  caricaturist,  dogmatist,  or 
declaimer ! 

With  such  a  man  as  this,  it  is  now  at 


of  America.  But  it  will  not  do*  Our  ex** 
posure  of  last  October  stands  on  record 
against  the  stale  trick,  and,  if  anything 
else  were  needed,  the  answer  of  ihe- 
American  press  to  that  exposure  is  now 
on  record  also!  A  precious  and  invalua- 
ble testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  just** 
ice  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review !' 
It  becomes  us  gratefully  to  recognize  it, 
and  to  offer  some  slight  description  of  it. 
Such  is  our  present  purpose.  We  will  be 
careful  to  do  it  as  briefly  as  we  may* 

The  first  steam  packet  after  the  Review 
had  reached  the  States,  brought  to  this 
country  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  "New" 
York  Merchant,"  which  was  published  in 
the  *  Spectator'  newspaper.  In  that  letter 
we  found  it  stated :  M  The  review  of  the 
American  Newspaper^  press  in  the  '  For- 
eign Quarterly'  is  attributed  here  to  — ^ 
I  believe  falsely.  In  the  main  it  is  true, 
and  therefore  cuts  deeply;  but  justice  is 
scarcely  done  to  the  '  Courier  and  Enqui- 
rer,' which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
papers  published  in  New  York  ;  although 
that  does  not  say  much,  I  confess"  We 
knew  that  such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer'  was  held,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  we  singled  h  out 
for  exhibition  of  its  style  and  character. 
We  should  grieve  to  think  that  we  had 
not  done  it  justice  ;  but  what  was  omitted 
in  the  former  article,  may  possibly  be  sup- 
plied in  this.  'In  the  main  it  is  truey  and 
therefore  cuts  deeply.'  This  statement,  in 
an  intelligent  and  altogether  unprejudiced 
quarter,  we  could  not  but  observe  with 
pleasure.  But  how  little  were  we  able  to 
appreciate  all  that  it  conveyed,  till  we 
had  seen  the  papers  it  had  cut  so  deeply ! 

We  sought,  through  a  leader  of  three 
lengthy  columns  devoted  to  us  in  the 
*  Courier  and  Enquirer,'  for  one  word  that 
should  proclaim  the  manly  or  the  bold  an- 
tagonist. We  found  only  the  meanest 
shuffling,  the  most  cowardly  and  bullying 
evasion.  We  found  our  review  falsely 
charged  on  a  distinguished  writer — who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  had  never, 
but  as  one  of  the  public,  seen  it — that 
what  admitted  of  no  reply  might  be  the 
excuse  for  a  series  of  vulgar  personal  li- 
bels. We  found  not  a  single  statement 
met,  not  an  argument  even  attempted  to 
be  answered,  not  a  syllable  of  any  kind 
but  that  which  the  dishonest  is  never 
called  to  prove,  and  the  honest  never 
stoops  to  notice,  the  most  gross  and  filthy 
calumny.  Every  way  characteristic  was 
its  tone  and  spirit,  of  the  only  man  out  of 


With  such  a  man  as  this,  it  is  now  at-  its  tone  and  spirit,  or  the  only  man  out  or 
tempted  to  confound  the  newspaper  man  I  two  hemispheres,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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could  have  been  found  to  write  it.  It 
an  article  in  which  nothing  was  wanting 
to  the  perfect  self-complacency  which 
wa^ts  upon  the  consciousness  of  a  perfect 
infamy.  ,  The  man  quoted  the  account  we 
had  given  of  himself,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  It  is  said  of  the  criminal  that  in 
confessing  the  greatest  offence  he  gives 
himself  credit  for  his  candour.  You  and 
he  seem  to  have  come  to  an  amicable  un- 
derstanding on  his  character  at  last. 

We  cannot  quote  this  article  for  the 
reasons  stated.  From  the  ordure  of  its 
abuse,  we  can  only  extract  one  special 
comment  on  one  of  the  statements  in  our 
'Keview,'  to  which  anything  like  a  special 
denial  is  given. 

"  We  quote  again  from  this  infamous  review. 

'To  convict  a  man  in  America,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  negro,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
prelude  to  his  punishment.  A  murderer,  whether 
of  life,  or  of  character,  without  which  life  is 
worthless,  has  infinite  chances  if  he  has  a  white 
face.' 

" has  gone  to  Europe  with  the  fullest 

endorsement  for  truth  and  honour  that  any  per- 
son e?er  took  from  the  United  States;  and  of 
course,  the  readers  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review9  cannot  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  this 
picture.  What  say  his  New  York  friends  to  its 
truth  r 

We  will  tell  the  editor  of  the  '  Courier 
and  Enquirer'  what  his  friends  say  to  its 
truth,  which  may  possibly  be  more  satis- 
factory to  him.  All  the  world  has  seen 
the  account  of  the  attempted  rebellion 
on  board  the  '  Somers'  American  brig  of 
war,  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander 
Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  *  Young  American,' 
whose  c  Year  in  Spain'  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  in  this  country  some  short 
time  back.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been 
headed  by  a  midshipman  of  the  name  of 
Spencer,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  whom 
were  said  to  have  been  directly  implicated 
two  of  the  common  seamen.  It  was  re- 
vealed as  madly  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
planned,  and  a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  of 
the  probable  co-operation  of  several  of  the 
crew  was  founded  on  the  discovery  of  a 
paper  which  was  afterwards  described  by 
Captain  Mackenzie,  in  the  exculpatory 
narrative  he  submitted  to  the  authorities, 
in  these  curious  terms :  *  On  this  paper 
strange  characters  were  written,  which  proved 
to  he  Greeky  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  fa 
miliar.  It  fortunately  happened  that  another 
midshipman  was  on  board  who  understood 
Greek — one  whose  Greek,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else  he  possessed,  were  wholly  devoted 
to  his  country — Mi4shipman  Rogers.     He 


translated  those  characters.     Upon  Mr. 
Rogers'   explanation  (for    without  some 
reasonable  suspicion  of  the  rising  of  the 
crew,  the  whole  affair  is  as  unintelligible 
as  deplorable)  it  was  resolved  on  the  sod- 
den to  hang  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  two 
associates*  men  named  Small  and  Crom- 
well.*     Notice  was    accordingly   giren 
them ;  not  the  least  form  or  shadow  of  • 
trial  was  gone  into  j  they  were  told  whhra 
an  hour  or  two  to  prepare  for  death ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  were  hanged 
at  the  yard-arm.     This  done,  the  crew 
(under  orders)  cheered  very  lustily  for  the 
American  flag,  with  its  stripes  and  stars. 
"  I  then  said,"  adds  Captain  Mackenzie's 
narrative,  "that  they  had  given  cheers  for 
their  flag,  but  that  they  should  also  gm 
cheers  to  their  God,  by  singing  to  his  praise. 
I  ordered  the  hundredth  psalm  to  be  sun$.n 
Duly  arrived  at  home  with  his  dreary  news 
to  tell,  the  first  paper  in  which  anything 
like  an  authentic  account  of  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie's tragedy  appeared,  was  the  *  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer.' 

The  selection  was  a  happy  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  this  base  press ;  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able power  of  that  spirit  of  party  with 
which  it  has  cursed  America ;  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  utter  absence  of  deli- 
cacy or  decency  which  marks  its  influence 
over  men  esteemed  the  most  honourable.! 


•  From  the  extraordinary  evidence  since  adduced 
in  justification  of  this  act  before  the  tribunal  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  it,  we  take  one  passage 
having  immediate  reference  to  this  man,  which 
seems  too  monstrous  and  outrageous  for  belief.  Upon 
a  solemn  investigation  to  inquire  whether  a  seaman 
has  been  justly  hanged  without  trial  for  a  suspected 
intention  to  mutiny,  evidence  is  gone  into  to  show 

that  he used  to  speak  coarsely  of  his  vifi['- 

We  quote  from  the  examination  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses :  "  <  Cromwell  spoke  of  his  wife  and  spoke  of 
her  in  a  very  iight  manner  for  a  man  who  bad  jaft 
been  married ;  he  said,  he  supposed  some  one  was 
then  doing  up  her  fixings  at  home,  but  he  did  not 
care  as  long  as  he  had  the  berth  clean  when  he  re- 
turned.' The  Judge  jidvoeaU  suggested  the  impnfru 
ety  of  pursuing  the  inquiry  further .  It  was  dropped? 

f  Let  us  supply,  by  the  way,  from  the  same  extra- 
ordinary case,  another  notable  proof  of  the  absence 
of  these  qualities,  which  caused  of  course  no  sur- 
prise, and  provoked  no  remark  of  any  kind.  Captaia 
Mackenzie,  offering  himself  for  trial  in  a  case 
where,  above  all  others,  it  seemed  essential  that  his 
conduct  should  be  free  from  the  slightest  breath  of 
suspicion ;  in  which  his  first  anxiety  should  have 
been,  that  no  faintest  colour  of  a  motive  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  even  the  most 
remotely  connecting  with  any  shadowy  anticipaiioa 
of  his  own  profit  or  advantage,  events  so  dreadful, 
and  so  plainly  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  awful  neces- 
sity j  Captain  Mackenzie,  we  say,  in  these  circus* 
stances,  thus  closed  the  narrative,  to  which  we  hare 
made  reference  in  the  text.    "  Ml  the  credit  «*** 
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The  miserable  yonag  man,  Mr.  Spencer, 
whom  Captain  Mackenzie  hanged,  was  the 
oldest  son  of  a  prominent  statesman  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Hon  Mr.  Spencer,  Secretary  at 
War  to  the  present  government  of  Wash- 
ington. So  connected  with '  His  Aceidency,' 
as  the ' Conner9  lores  to  style  the  President, 
we  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  had 
been  the  mark  of  all  the  most  venomous 
abuse  that  this  rile  print  could  direct 
again st  him.  Which  indeed  it  had  pursued 
with  its  most  perfect  hatred,  Mr.  Spencer 
or  '  Captain  Tyler,'  would  be  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  say.  There  was  an  article  specially 
devoted  to  both  some  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Mackenzie,  in  which 

*  miserable  trick,'  i  veriest  wretch,'  *  unprin* 
cipltd politician,' l  imbecile,'  i  traitor,'  'dis- 
graceful imbecile,'  *  greatest  curse'  were 
the  choicest  epithets  applied  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  America  and  bis  Secretary  at  War. 
The  last  man  then,  we  would  say,  with 
whom  Captain  Mackenzie  should  have  en- 
tered into  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  dreadful  events  in  which  he  had 
borne  chief  part,  was  the  man  signalized 
by  his  hatred  of  the  family  whom  those 
events  had  plunged  into  deepest  affliction 
— the  editor  of  this  *  Courier  and  Enquirer.' 
But  as  we  have  said,  he  was  the  first. 
And  he  has  paid  the  favour  back  with  all 
fitting  gratitude.  He  has  zealously  de- 
fended Captain  Mackenzie  throughout,  and 
upheld  him  as  a  friend. 

Even  this  friend,  therefore,  we  will 
now  bring  to  justify  the  only  special  pas- 
sage in  our '  Review'  which  his  advocate 
has  dared  to  dispute.  We  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  having  detained  the  reader  with 
the  episode  necessary  to  introduce  this 
evidence,  because  it  has  served  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  valuable  illustration 
on  other  points  of  our  subject.  We  as- 
serted, that  to  convict  a  man  in  America, 
unless  he  was  a  negro,  was  no  necessary 
prelude  to  his  punishment.  We  said  that 
a  murderer,  whether  of  life,  or  of  charac- 
ter, without  which  life  is  worthless,  had 
infinite  chances,  if  he  happened  to  have  a 
white   face.     And  asks  the  editor  of  the 

*  Courier'  triumphantly,  what  say  my 
countrymen  to  the  truth  of  that  ?  Let 
Captain  Mackenzie  answer,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  interview  he  held  with  the 


might  accrue  to  Commander  Mackenzie,  in  case  of 
hit  justification  by  the  tribunal  to  whose  ordeal  he 
would  be  subjected,  was  solicited  for  the  benefit  of 
his  nephew,  O.  H.  Perry,  whom  he  recommended  as 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  appointed  in  the 
moon  of  Midshipman  Spencer."  (!!!) 


youth  he  was  about  to  hang,  as  given  in 
bis  memorable  narrative. 

"  I  then  turned  to  Spencer,  and  again  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  message  to  his  friends.  '  He 
replied  that  he  had  none,  but  that  he  died  wish- 
ing them  every  happiness.  *  I  deserve  death/ 
he  added, '  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  crimes, 
My  only  fear  is  that  my  repentance  may  be  too 
late.'  When  I  asked  him  if  he  could  or  would 
mention  any  one  whom  he  had  particularly  in- 
jured, and  whom  he  might  save  from  obloquy, 
be  answered  not  for  some  time,  but  at  last  said, 
4  he  had  injured  chiefly  his  parents,  and  that  his 
death  would  kill  his  poor  mother.'  I  was  not  till 
then  aware  that  be  had  a  mother.  I  then  asked 
him  if  be  would  not  have  been  more  guilty  bad 
he  succeeded  in  bis  designs.  He  replied  that '  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I 
had  succeeded.  I  fear  it  may  yet  injure  my 
father.'  I  replied,  it  was  then  too  late  to  think 
of  that,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  bad  succeeded, 
it  would  have  injured  his  father  much  more — 
that  it  would  not  have  been  in  nature  for  his 
father  not  to  interpose  to  save  him  ;  and  that 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAD  MONEY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA,  THERE  WAS  NO  PUNISHMENT  FOR  THE 
WORST  OF  CRIMES."* 

So  fares  the  only  attempt  to  dispute,  by 
direct  means,  a  single  statement  or  opi- 
nion in  the  (  Foreign  ^Quarterly  Review  !' 
Other  artifices  are  adopted  of  course,  to 
the  basest  of  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. The  most  natural  and  the  most 
amusing  we  will  now  detail.  It  is  very 
trite  to  have  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well-known  propensity  of  delinquents  of 
all  times  and  countries,  when  detected  in 
some  common  and  notorious  villany,  to 
catch  at  that  desperate  chance  of  escape 
which  seems  to  them  always,  by  some  uni- 
versal process  of  no-reasoning,  to  be  im- 


*  The  note  which  was  appended  to  this  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  newspa- 
per-ridden republic,  was  not  less  happily  character- 
istic. "  Perhaps,"  says  Captain  Mackenzie— with 
his  editorial  friend,  in  all  probability,  at  his  elbow 
— *u  perhaps  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  which- 1 
could  not  justify ;  but  I  must  now  record  faithfully 
what  was  said  on  this  melancholy  occasion."  Let 
us  fortify,  however,  the  delicate  perhaps  of  the  Cap- 
tain— so  scrupulous  when  men  are  not  waiting  to  be 
hanged — and  quote  upon  this  subject  an  authority 
probably  better  than  his  own.  The  c  New  York 
American,'  one  of  those  few  well-written  papers  of 
the  States — '  rarissimi  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto* — 
which,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  not  even  the  curse 
of  party  can  purge  of  its  title  to  respect — thus  re- 
marked upon  the  point  in  issue  before  the  Macken- 
zie narrative  appeared.  "  We  have  had  of  late 
such  melancholy  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
criminals  having  wealthy  and  influential  friends,  can 
evade  the  hands  of  justice,  and  set  the  law  at  defiance* 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  abandoned 
young  man  would  have  received  the  just  desert  of 
his  crime,  had  he  not  paid  the  penalty  on  the  very 
deck  on  which  he  had  determined  to  consummate  his 
guilt." 
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plied  in  the  treacherous  turning  round  on 
their  associates.  There  is,  happily  for 
the  virtuous,  no  confidence,  no  friendship 
in  crime.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  it 
has  been  sought  to  make  the  '  New  York 
Herald'  the  sole  luckless  scapegoat.  "  It 
is  notorious,"  says  the  *  Journal  of  Com- 
merce,* "  that  the  «  Herald'  was  establish* 
ed  among  us  after  the  model  of  the  London 
press"  [Oh!  excellent  c  Westminster* 
reviewer,  what  a  prize  you  will  be  to  your 
worthy  associates  1]  "  And  now  they 
have  the  impudence  to  come  out  and  dis- 
own their  own  bantling.  We  have  fre- 
quently thought"  adds  this  cautious  and 
considerate  journal, ''  that  the  influence  of 
that  violent  and  abusive  paper  amongst  us 
was  exaggerated  :  that  is,  supposing  it 
was  not  full  of  obscenities,  for  which  un- 
happily readers  may  be  found  everywhere." 
In  other  words,  the  repudiation  might  run 
thus :  Our  violent  -and  abusive  associate 
would  really,  after  all,  get  no  more  by  his 
violence  aud  abuse  than  we  do ;  but  he  is 
so  peculiarly  admirable  in  the  obscene 
line,  which  everybody  is  unhappily  inclin- 
ed to,  that  there,  we  must  admit,  he  car- 
ries the  day.  We  sympathize  with  the 
journalist  of  Commerce  in  his  confessed 
inability,  that  war,  to  compete  with  his 
more  successful  rival,  and  we  will  add  to 
his  credit,  that  we  cannot  say  we  have  ever 
observed  him  even  make  the  attempt. 
Indeed' this  •  Journal  of  Commerce*  is  on 
the  whole  a  very  dull,  and  (as  far  as  any- 
thing of  the  genus  l  newspaper'  can  be  in 
America)  a  very  harmless  journal — one, 
for  example,  as  it  naively  confessed  on 
the  10th  of  January  last,  who  "  cannot  see 
the  *  Courier's*  wit  in  telling  outrageous 
lies  directly  in  the  face  of  public  know- 
ledge"— and  we  should  not  have  made 
further  mention  of  it,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
into  this  fit  of  anger  against  ourselves.  But 
now  for  the  wit  of  the  '  Courier.' 

He  cries  out,  too,  of  course,  and  in  far 
louder  tone,  the  precious  '  Tu  Quoque '  ar- 
gument. ( Pooh !'  exclaims  the  wit,  in  his 
least  indecent  mood  and  phrase,  '  the 
American  press  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish, is  as  a  Chesterfield  to  a  Cobbett!' 
The  argument  is  become  natural  to  large 
classes  in  America.  You  have  it  used  on 
every  occasion.  Charge  them  with  dis- 
honesty in  their  dealings,  and  they  offer 
to  find  you  dealers  quite  as  dishonest; 
charge  them  with  national  degradation  or 
dishonour,  and  they  look  round  for  a  na- 
tion in  a  like  predicament.  To  reform 
their  dealings,  or  to  strive  to  amend  their 


nation,  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.*  Bat 
passing  this,  we  come  to  the  Chesterfield 
language",  wherewith  the *  Courier  and  En* 
quirer  °  would  repudiate  (h  is  a  good  Ante* 
rican  word,  that  ?)  his  worthy  associate. 

"  The  great  burthen  of  this  Review,  is  to  fix 
upon  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  thtfoUy, 
the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgarity 
of  the  '  New  York  Herald ;'  a  paper  for  which, 
as well  knows,  the  American  people  en- 
tertain no  other  sentiment  than  unmitigated  dis- 
gust, and  which  happens  to  be  edited  by  a  band 
of  foreigners,  who  were  actually  his  boon  cor* 
pamons,  and  co+labourers  on  some  ef  the  most 
scwrrihus  of  the  London  papers.*9  (!!!) 

The  allusion  is  to  the  distinguished 
writer  on  whom,  for  purposes  before  de- 
scribed, the  authorship  of  o*r  Review  hat 
been  attempted  to  be  fastened;  and  on 
whom,  we  are  very  well  aware-  though, 
as  with  the  former  article,  he  will  not  have 
known  what  we  are  now  writing,  will  not 
have  been  consulted  respecting  it,  will 
not  have  seen  a  word  of  it  till  it  is  made 

SuWic  to  all  the  world— the  ruffianly  K»et- 
tr  and  his  friends  will  seek  to  fix  the  re* 
sponaibility  of  the  present  article  also. 
Equally,  and  as  wilfully,  does  he  mistake 
the  '  great  burthen '  of  that  Review  of  Oc- 
tober. It  was  to  fix  upon  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  in  companionship  with  tike 
qualities  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  the 
folly,  the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  and 
the  vulgarity,  of  the  JVeio  York  Courier  asi 
Enquirer*  He  knows  this,  and  he  knows 
that  toe  have  done  it.  We  have  pilloried 
him  here  in  England.  He  tries  to  escape, 
and  it  is  the  dreary  impotence  of  this  very 
effort  which  fixes  upon  his  name  more 
deeply  and  irrevocably  '  the  folly,  the  oh* 
scenity,  the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgar- 
ity.' He  makes  dismal  efforts  to  be  face- 
tious j — talks  with  frantic  outrage  of  the 
writer  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  him 
in  his  pillory,  as  one  "  who  for  more  /to 
half  his  life  has  lived  in  the  stews  ofU* 
dan,  and  eaten  his  daily  bread  at  '  cold  wit' 
ial  *  shops  supplied  from  the  refuse  garbep 
of  hotels  and  the  tables  of  gentlemen  ;"— «» 
in  fancy  hears  himself,  across  all  that  wide 
Atlantic,  only  the  more  loudly  greeted 
with 

The  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. 


*  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  pre** 
we  observe  almost  the  precise  argument  of  the  text 
put  by  the  « Spectator*  (March  25th),  in  remark* 
upon  a  statement  of  the '  New  York  Americas.' 
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How  we  shotiU  feel  for  the  *  Westminster 
Review '  with  such  a  creature  as  this  to 
defend !  "  How  yet  more  deeply  should  we 
sympathize  with  such  a  man  as  the  intelli- 
gent "New  York  Merchant,"  who  is 
obliged  to  think  the  c  Courier  and  En- 
quirer '  decidedly  one  of  the  best  papers 
published  in  New  York,  although  that  does 
not  say  much,  he  mournfully  '  confesses.9 

But — we  are  to  believe— no  other  senti- 
ment than  unmitigated  disgust  is  enter- 
tained in  America  for  the  '  Courier's9  asso- 
ciate, convicted  like  himself  and  like  him- 
self under  punishment,  the  'New  York 
Herald  I'  It  is  unmitigated  disgust  which 
has  given  the  *  Herald '  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  subscribers!  It  is  unmitigated 
disgust  which  so  strengthens  it  that  it  rears 
its  impudent  head  above  the  law,  and  runs 
its  career  of  reckless  villany,  unbridled 
and  triumphant !  It  is  unmitigated  disgust 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  that 
renders  it  worth  the  while  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  who  hopes  for  his  re-election 
at  the  hands  of  that  people,  to  incur  the 
active  hatred  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  contempt  and  distrust  of  (let  us 
hope)  large  classes  of  educated  men,  by 


openly  connecting  his  government  with 
this  '  New  York  Herald,' by  taking  under 
his  protection  the  wretched  slanderers  in 
its  pay,  and  by  rewarding  their  zeal  for 
himself  by  'secret  agencies'  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state!  Will  even  the  West- 
minster  Reviewer  be  able  to  believe  that  ? 
The  first  part  of  this  description  of  an 
influence  so  horrible,  we  proved  in  our 
former  review :  the  last  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  prove.  When  rogues  (we  grieve 
to  have  to  draw  so  many  illustrations  from 
this  special  walk  of  life,  but  the  subject 
will  be  our  excuse)— when  rogues,  we  say, 
fall  out,  honest  men  are  apt  to  get  their 
own.  A  month  or  two  since,  this  hap- 
pened with  two  of  the  most*  notorious 
rogues  of  the  'Herald:'  the  'chief  devil' 
himself,  and  the  fiendish  representative  (a 
person  of  the  name  of  Parmelee)  he  had 
stationed  at  Washington.  The  difference, 
which  dates  within  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks,  first  appeared  in  an  attack  upon  the 
rogue  ia  chief,  in  one  of  the  '  Herald's ' 
rivals.  This  was  clearly  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Parmelee,  who  having  just  been  dis- 
placed from  his  honourable  post  at  Wash- 
ington, took  occasion  to  describe  his  suc- 
cessor as  '  jSttree;  the  notorious  vagabond.' 
"  It  is  very  curious,"  he  proceeded,  "  to 
notice  how  very  differently  the  '  Herald ' 
is  looked  upon  since  Parmelee  left  it.  It 
was,  before,  a  sort  of  semi-official  organ  of 


tie  Prmidsnt.  It  was  owing  to  this  that 
the  paper  gained  such  a  circulation  over 
the  United  States.  An  attempt  of  the 
Scotch  vagabond  who  owns  the '  Herald'  to 
cheat  him  of  several  hundred  dollars,  led 
to  a  separation."  In  answer  to  this,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Herald'  undertakes  to  prove 
Mr.  Parmelee  '  a  self-convicted  liar  f  and, 
it  may  be  said,  he  quite  succeeds.  He 
prints  a  number  of  his  letters,  professing 
eternal  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  thus 
delineates  Mr.  P.'s  general  literary  career. 
Out  of  pure  pity,  he  says,  as  he  had  acted 
to  'many  other  scoundrels'  (the  phrase 
happily  expresses  the  only  class  which 
such  a  man  ever  pities  or  employs),  be  had 
taken  him  into  his  service.  "  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  he  was  of  little  use  as  a  re- 
porter, and  too  lazy  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept loafing  at  taverns,  or  playing  billiards 
with  jackasses.  I  continued  him,  but 
found  him  totally  useless,  deceptive, 
impudent,  pressuring,  and  extravagant. 
Hence  his  drafts  for  money.  I  refused  to 
fork  over  more  money,  after  his  numerous 
deceptions  practised  both  on  President 
Tyler  and  myself.  I  then  dismissed  him, 
and  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  President  still 
continmes  to  employ  him  in  the  Treasury 
department.  If  the  President  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  reputation,  he  ought  to  dismiss 
him  instantly."  Little  may  be  added  to 
this  graceful  picture,  but  if  it  could  receive 
another  effective  touch,  it  has  it  in  the 
following  letter.  It  is  a  part  of  the  private 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Parmelee  with  his 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  '  New  York  He- 
rald.' 

"  Washington,  Friday  evening.— Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  White  House. 
[The*  White  House  is  the  mansion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.]  As  for  myself,  I 
cannot  home  an  office  worth  taking,  fat  the  sen- 
ate would  not  confirm  me  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  Clay  senators  all  hate  me  more 
than  any  man  in  the  country,  except  the  Presi- 
dent and  yourself.  Friendship  for  the  Presi- 
dent, or  connection  with  the  *  Herald,9  would 
kill  any  man  with  the  senate  :  but  the  two  united 
would  break  down  the  angel  Gabriel. 

"  Yours,  T.  H.  Parmeleb." 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved 
at  last  by  appointment ( to  a  secret  agency 
on  the  frontier,'  in  happy  defiance  of  those 
Clay  senators,  whose  hatred  to  the  '  Her- 
ald,' since  it  implied  no  hatred  to  the 
( Courier  and  Enquirer,'  we  must  be  ex- 
cused if  we  decline  to  attribute  to  any 
exclusively  lofty  feeling. 

It  will  not  do,  after  this,  to  speak  of  the 
*  Herald,'  but  as  the  most  popular  and 
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largely  circulated  journal  in  America.  It 
is  popular  in  the  proportion  of  its  infamy  j 
and  indecency,  ft  is  accounted  clever, 
only  because  frightfully  reckless  of  all  mo- 
ral restraints :  a  recklessness  most  effect- 
ive in  that  condition  of  society.  ( Have 
no  money  dealings  with  my  father,  for, 
dotard  as  he  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of 
you.'  What  money  gives  to  the  miser, 
the  utterly  reckless  man,  no  matter  how 
imbecile  and  ignorant,  is  endowed  with 
by  the  party  passion  of  America.  It  gives 
him  what  stands  in  the  stead  of  intellect, 
of  honesty,  and  virtue.  The  extraordinary 
influence  of  a  great  English  advocate  used 
to  be  explained  by  the  remark,  that  there 
were  twelve  Scarletts  in  the  witness-box. 
We  cannot  explain  the  hundred  thousand 
readers  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Bennetts  in  America. 

We  have  never  denied  that  we  have  an 
infamous  press  in  England :  we  put  that 
facj  forward  in  the  very  front  of  our  first 
exposure  of  the  literary  delinquencies  of 
America,  and  we  do  not  desire  that  it 
should  be  lost  sight  of.  It  marks,  in  a 
manner  too  striking  and  salutary,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  countries.  That  infamous  press, 
we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  is  limited  to 
two  newspapers,  published  weekly,  and  in 
circulation,  as  in  every  other  respect,  the 
lowest  of  their  contemporaries.  Position, 
they  have  none ;  influence,  except  with 
those  of  whose  bad  conscience,  or  coward- 
ice, they  make  a  market,  none.  Any  one 
who  pretended  to  talk  of  their  political 
import,  would  be  laughed  at.  The  real 
English  people  have  no  concern  with 
them,  any  more  than  with  the  gambling 
houses  or  other  scenes  of  vice  in  this  most 
crowded  metropolis  of  the  world ;  or  than 
with  the  so-called  fashionable  men  who 
resort  to  them,  and  in  whom  these  libel- 
lous papers  find  their  readers  and  their 
friends.  It  happened,  not  many  weeks 
since,  that  one  of  them,  through  its  chief 
conductor  and  proprietor,  indiscreetly 
placed  itself  within  reach  of  the  healthy 
classes  of  our  people  in  one  of  their  places 
of  public  entertainment,  when  the  man, 
though  what  he  then  proposed  was  harm- 
less enough,  and  might  possibly  have  had 
some  merit  of  its  own,  was  ignominiously 
driven  out  of  the  public  sight,  with  vehe- 
ment contempt  and  execration.  It  was, 
on  the  very  same  evening,  matter  of  sad 
and  pompous  complaint  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  law  could  not  effectively 
reach  these  libellers ;  when  it  thus  fell  to 


the  good  fortune  of  tome  hundreds,  repre- 
senting the  good  old  hearty  English  feel- 
ing, to  find  at  that  instant  one  of  them 
self-placed  within  their  reach.  We  can 
punish  him,  at  any  rate,  they  said:  and 
how  they  did  it,  is  little  likely  ever  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  scandalous  Eng- 
lish newspapers. 

But  the  absence  of  mere  personal  scan- 
dal does  not  necessarily  imply  the  good 
conduct  of  a  journal  in  other  important 
respects.  We  admit  this.    It  is  our  charge 
against  a  vast  many  American  papers,  that 
have  no  specially  libellous  vocation.   We 
must  also  admit,  then,  that  England  can 
this  way  sin  as  well.    As  in  the  other  case, 
however,  the  instances  are  only  two,  and 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  press  which 
is  published  weekly ;  but  the  circulation  ii 
larger,  and  in  one  of  these  instances,  is 
said  to  exceed  thirty  thousand.    Thirty 
thousand  pot-houses    ring  all  the  more 
noisily  for   this   one  day  in  the  week; 
things  that  should  be  reverenced  and  re- 
spected, are  made  the  subject  of  vulgar 
abuse;   there   is  violence,  exaggeration, 
and  intemperance— -all  great  evils.    But 
were  the  evils  fifty  times  as  great,  they 
act  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  cannot 
penetrate  beyond.    There  they  exhaust 
their  fury  and  their  mischief.    In  such  a 
country  as  ours,  where  every  class  (ex- 
cept, we  grieve  to  say,  the  lowest  labour- 
ing class,   to   whose  condition,  God  be 
thanked,  men's  minds  are  at  last  awaken- 
ing) are  to  some  certain  extent  protected 
against  every  other  class,  and  ha? e  each, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  their  special 
bulwark  of  shelter  from  the  gross  or  false 
pretensions  of  the  rest — even  the  very 
worst  shape  which  these  opposed  and  coun- 
teracting influences  can  assume,  has  its 
lurking  principle  of  safety.     Their  most 
evil  and  most  vicious  element  dashes  it- 
self against  the  general  structure  of  socie- 
ty in  vain. 

But  what  is  the  case  in  America  %  There 
is  a  recent  expression  in  much  abuse,  and 
which  promises  to  become  fashionable  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes,  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  in  the 
abstract  discover  anything  so  very  fright- 
ful in  what  i  t  expresses.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
tyranny  of  any  kind,  this  seems  on  the 
whole  to  put  forth  the  greatest  amount  of 
just  pretension.  The  misery  of  it  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  republic,  that  it  is  a 
tyranny  altogether  unexampled  fn  former 
times  and  governments,  because  «tf«ty 
without  the  least  control.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  we  suppose  it  possible  to  check 
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the  farther  adrances  of  the   democratic 

tendency  in  the  United  States,  we  answer 
no,  but  that  most  possible  and  practical 
would  it  be,  by  a  very  different  course 
from  that  which  is  now  pursued,  to  guide, 
to  elevate,  to  redeem  it,  to  conduct  it  to  a 
noble  and  enduring  destiny.  As  it  is, 
everything  swells  the  forces  of  society  in 
one  direction,  against  which  not  a  single 
effective  stand  is  made  in  any  one  quar- 
ter. In  this  state  of  things  the  'New 
York  Herald'  made  its  appearance  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  found  society 
thoroughly  prepared  for  its  career  of  infa- 
mous success.  In  one  immense  division, 
utter  recklessness;  in  the  other,  where 
safety  lay,  utter  indifference.  And  what  a 
lesson  for  some  present  resistance  against 
dangers  still  to  come,  is  embodied  in  the 
past  course  and  influence  of  this  terrible 
foe  to  decency  and  order !  All  those  vices 
of  the  republic  which  should  have  been 
gradually  wearing  away — the  prying,  in- 
quisitive, unwholesome  growth,  of  a  young 
and  prematurely  forced  society — have  been 
pampered  and  bloated  to  increased  enor- 
mity. For  as  nothing  breeds  so  rapidly  as 
vermin,  the  'Herald'  brood,  within  this 
brief  space  of  years,  has  almost  covered 
the  land.  We  are  told,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  the  'Herald'  has  imitators 
and  worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every 
small  village,  town,  or  city  in  America.  It 
seems  at  first  incredible  that  no  strong  ef- 
fort should  have  been  made  to  resist  all 
this,  but  a  little  reflection  explains  the 
can-e. 

The  existing  press  of  America  had  itself 
effectively  brought  the  curse  upon  the 
land,  of  which  the  'foreign'  adventurer 
(for  Scotland  voided  him  over  the  Atlan- 
tic) who  started  the  'Herald'  Bimply  took 
advantage.  This  was  the  press  which, 
before  the  birth  of  the  'Herald,'  Governor 
Clinton  had  denounced  in  terms  we  quoted 
in  our  former  Review,  and  of  which,  some 
years  earlier,  Jefferson  expressed  a  strong 
conviction  in  his  correspondence,  that  had 
its  intemperance  and  calumnies  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Washington,  they 
would  have  driven  that  great  man  from 
public  life.  This  was  the  press  of  which, 
when  Captain  Hamilton  was  in  America, 
that  acute  observer  made  it  his  business 
to  read  specimens  '  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,'  and  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  were  so  contemptible  in  talent, 
and  in  abuse  so  horribly  outrageous,  as  to 
disgust  him  far  more  with  the  people  who 
could  endure  them,  than  with  the  writers 
who  had  predated  diem.    And,  we  repeat, 
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by  this  press,  when  the  '  Herald'  appeared, 
the  republic  was  already  afflicted  with 
that  Spirit  of  Party  which  is  too  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Spirit  of  Licentiousness  to  be 
able  to  check  its  career.  Pari  passu  with 
the  other  has  it  since  continued,  giving 
and  taking  nourishment  from  the  same 
polluted  source,  till  we  see  its  hideous 
consummation  in  such  a  paper  as  the 
largely  circulated  and  influential  '  Courier 
and  Enquirer,'  and  have  to  grieve  over  its 
deplorable  excesses  in  even  such  able, 
respectable,  and  well  conducted,  not  though 
for  that  reason,  widely  popular  journals, 
as  the  '  New  York  American,'  the  'Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,'  the  'New  York  Even- 
ing rost,'  and  some  few  others.  Here, 
therefore,  was  the  safety  of  the  '  Herald.1 
Even  the  honestest  men  of  the  opposite 
parties  were  too  hotly  engaged  in  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces,  to  bethink  them  how 
far  better  it  had  been  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  dishonest  and  infamous, 
the  enemy  of  all.  So— un interfered  with 
— went  on  the  '  Herald,'  till  it  has  reached 
its  daily  circulation  of  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand :  till  it  can  boast  of  the  favours 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic : 
till  it  forces  its  vagabond  agents  and  tools 
into  the  public  service :  till,  in  a  word,  it 
has  become  A  Power  in  the  state*  It  is  of 
as  little  use  fuming  about  this,  as  to  deny, 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  the  degradation 
and  depression  of  America  below  every 
other  civilized  country  in  the  world.  Let 
them  fume  as  they  will,  the  thing  is  so, 
and  until  they  do  something  better  and 
more  practical,  so  it  will  continue.  The 
President  of  America  is  not  a  dolt  or  a 
madman,  and  would  hardly  place  himself 
in  such  relations  with  the  '  New  York 
Herald'  without  a  sufficient  reason.  His 
present  position  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen 
the  wits,  and  to  show  him  where  profit  lies. 
We  take  his  authority  to  be  therefore,  that 
in  this  paper — this  wicked,  cold-blooded 
representative,  not  so  much  of  any  special 
party,  as  of  the  reckless,  outrageous,  li- 
centious, and  abominable  qualities,  of 
which  all  party  is  now  composed — he  sees 
his  best  protection  in  the  long  run  agafnsf 
the  storms  which  threaten  him. 

But  we  have  promised  in  this  Review  to 
describe  the  '  Answer'  we  have  received, 
and  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  flattering 
reception  which  was  giren  to  onr  article 
of  October  by  the  journal,  whose  charac- 
ter, as  we  hope,  we  have  now  thoroughly 
explained  :  the  '  New  York  Daily  Herald.' 
It  is  illustrative  of  much  that  we  have  of- 
fared  to  the  leader's  consideration,   and 
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may  also  very  possibly  lead  him  to  sap- 
pose  that  beneath  all  the  tone  of  reckless 
bullying  it  exhibits,  beneath  all  its  boasted 
•elf-glorification  in  disgrace  and  shame, 
there  is  ill-concealed  fear,  trembling  which 
will  have  way,  pain  which  puts  on  sorry 
grimace,  and  the  bitter  sense  that,  liber- 
tine jack-pudding  as  it  still  may  attempt  to 
show  itself,  our  Review  has  placed  a  noose 
around  its  neck,  which  it  would  only  ask  one 
spirited  demonstration  of  the  decency  and 
intelligence  of  America,  to  tighten  effec- 
tually, at  once,  and  for  ever. 

But  we  reserve  any  further  remark  till 
we  have  printed  the  extracts.  Though 
we  have  abridged  even  those  we  quote 
(never  to  the  omission  of  a  syllable  that 
looks  in  the  remotest  degree  like  answer 
or  defence),  and  omitted  some  dozen  times 
the  number  with  which  we  might,  if  in- 
clined to  so  sorry  a  work,  fill  more  than 
another  number  of  our  c  Review/  they 
will  yet,  in  all  probability,  be  much  too 
numerous  for  the  reader's  liking.  He 
must  bear  with  us,  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  view.    The  truth  is,  that  since    the 

*  Foreign  Quarterly'  of  last  October  reach- 
ed the  United  States,  scarcely  a  day  has 

Gssed  in  which   it  has  not  furnished  a 
iding  topic  of  outrageous  abuse  to  the 

*  Herald'  and  its  associates  throughout  the 
country.  What  we  now  give  are  all  taken 
from  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  herd.  All  of  them  date 
on  separate  days,  and  not  a  syllable  more 
is  quoted  at  any  time,  than  may  serve  as  a 
•ample  of  the  rest. 

1.  "  This  extraordinary  Review  is,  without 
exception,  one  of  the  most  savage  articles  on  a 
literary  subject,  that  ever  appeared  in  a  British 
journal ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto, 
or  declaration  of  war,  of  the  London  literati, 
against  that  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
America  who  oppose  the  Copyright  law,  and  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  English 
literature  and  English  genius." 

2.  "  This  remarkable  Review  contains  twenty- 
six  octavo  pages,  or  seven  columns  of  minion  mat- 
ter, written  with  all  the  force  and  originality  of 
genuine  blackguardism.  .  .  .  The  papers  cut  up 
in  *this  savage  article  are  the   '  Herald'  and 

*  Courier  and  Enquirer ;'  and  the  style  in  which 
they  are  treated  is  a  caution  to  the  Mohawks. . . . 
The  *  Weekly  Herald'  of  this  day,  price  only  6d., 
will  contain  this  wonderful  article  at  length,  and 
next  week  we  shall  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  its 
views,  facts,  falsehoods,  assertions,  and  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  Aristocrats  and  monopolists  have 
dictated  to  the  writer.  .  .  .  The  war  is  now 
begun,  and  *d— d  be  he  that  first  cries  Hold, 
enough.' " 

3.  •«  Shockingly  false  reasoning,  apparently 
founded  on  the  grossest  misiitibrmetion."    «  Vein 


April, 
*  Dictated  by  the  aristocratic 


of  personal  spite." 
circles." 

4.  "  This  Review  is  the  first  gun  in  the  long 
war  that  has  at  last  broken  out  in  the  litera- 
ture of  America  and  that  of  Europe,  for  the  a* 

fire  of  the  human  mind  in  both  hemisphere*.  (! !) 
t  is  one  of  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  tirades 
that  ever  disgraced  the  literature  of  any  country. 
It  is  falsehood— fury--mi>representauon— mis- 
quotation— violence — vulgarity— heartlessness- 
coarseness — and  all  that  low  species  of  tact  yrhitb 

distinguishes  the  literary  works  of already 

before  the  public.  .  .  .  We  consider  this  singu- 
lar Review  as  a  step  in  the  general  revolution  in 
literature,  politics,  government, liberty,  and  right, 
which  the  press  of  this  country  have  begun,  and 
which  is  destined  to  overrun  all  the  existing 
institutions  of  Europe  at  no  distant  day,  and  to 
create  in  their  stead  republican  government,  re- 
publican literature,  and  republican  philosophy!! 
At  our  leisure  we  shall  review  the  Review,  and 

make drink  to  the  very  drees  the  very 

cup  he  has  mixed  for  others  to  take.'' 

5.  <<  We  understand  that  a  literary  gentleman 
of  distinguished  reputation  is  now  engaged  m 
writing  a  reply  to  the  Review  on  Americas 

Newspaper  Literature,  written  by ,  tod  first 

appearing  in  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review.' 
Ibis  gentleman  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  British,  French,  and  American  newspaper 
press.  He  will  show  the  different  characteris- 
tics of  each,  and  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that 
American  newspaper  literature  is  the  most  origt 
nal  that  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  cwtlm- 
Hon:  that  it  unites  philosophy,  poetry,  and  wit, 
in  such  proportions  and  quantities,  as  will  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  remarkable  intellectual 
and  literary  revolutions  that  ever  blessed  the 
world.  .  .  .  This  review  of  the  Review  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days,  in  an  extra ( Literary  Her- 
ald,' and  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  will  be  pub- 
lished :  one-half  of  which  will  be  sent  toEngtaad 
and  France.  The 
between  the  Old  and 
must  go  on  P* 

6.  "  Dm write  the  Review?— Several 

papers  have  undertaken  to  throw  a  doubt  on  this 
question.  In  the  6rst  place,  Doctor  — — ,  the 
English  correspondent  of  Noah's  paper,  says  tbs 

authorship  is  universally  attributed  to -t 

and  that  such  is  the  impression  in  London. 
Secondly,  several  persons  who  have  recently 
arrived  here  from  England,  say  that  it  was  gen- 
erally talked  about  in  the  literary  circles  there, 

that  some  such  review,  written  by *  was 

shortly  to  appear.  Again,  several  private  letters 
have  been  received  by  gentlemen  in  this  city, 
from ,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Dews- 
papers  of  the  United  States  in  exactly  the  same 
strain  as  the  review  in  question  does,  &c  && 

We  could  state  the  names,  but .   Bot 

even  admitting was  not  the  author,  it  is 

quite  certain  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  proba- 
bly under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  dim 
who  sent  him  out  here  (!)  This  clique  consisted 
of  those  who  signed  the  Jamous  letter  on  the 
Copyright  Law,  which  was  published  in  the 

'Evening  Post'  before left  here.   And 

taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  then 
piota  that  this  review  is  the  result  of  a  est- 
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aoiracy  wnoaf  the  members  of  this  clique  to 
•base  and  falsify  by  every  means  in  their  power 
the  institutions  of  this  country ,  and  those  who  are 
daily  endeavouring  to  sustain  them  with  their 
best  energies.  And  this  conspiracy  has  for  its 
ultimate  object  to  monopolize  a  market  for  sale 
of  their  books.  View  it  in  whatever  light  we 
may,  it  is  a  most  mean,  selfish,  and  disgraceful 
movement.  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  till 
the  authors  are  thoroughly  exposed." 

7.  Letter  from  a  London  Correspondent  (forged, 
we  have  little  doubt),  in  support  of  the  above 
argument :— *'  He  lashes  the  American  Press  un- 
mercifully, and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
he  is  the  author  of  a  very  caustic  and  severe  arti- 
cle in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,'  on  the  newspaper  literature  of  the 
United  States." 

8.  "  The  celebrated  review  by and  bis 

tail  has  created  a  terrible  commotion  wherever 
it  has  been  read,  and  particularly  has  the  sensa- 
tion centred  about  his  remarks  on  the  '  New  York 
Herald.' " 

9.  '*  A  correspondent  states  it  to  be  much  more 
probable  that  Feni more  Cooper  wrote  the  'Re- 
view oo  the  American  Newspaper  Literature,' 

than did.    We  will  think  of  this.    Will 

Mr.  Cooper  deny  it?" 

10.  «•  Who  wrote  it  ?— The  authorship  of  the 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,'  and  which  has  been  imputed  to 
is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Lardner  (! !)  The  edi- 
tor of  the  *  Troy  Daily  Whig'  says  he  is  informed 
by  a  friend  of  Dr.  L.  that  such  is  the  fact.  [We 
don't  believe  it.]" 

11.  "  Who  wrote  thi  Review  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspapers,  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 


view V  It  has  been  attributed  to 


to  Dr. 


Lardner,  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  Another  is  now 
added :  J.  B.  Gliddon,  who  published  a  lecture 
last  summer  on  Egyptian  travellers.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this." 

12.  "Who  wrote  that  Review? — This  ques- 
tion is  still  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  but  con- 
jecture is  certainly  at  fault.  The  most  probable 
guess  that  we  have  heard  is  the  name  of  Glid- 
don, a  young  Englishman,  who  reviewed  Cooley's 
work  on  Egypt.  There  is  the  same  style,  the 
same  temper,  the  same  prejudices,  and  the  same 
general  ignorance  in  both  reviews. . . .  But  who- 
ever is  the  author,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of 
— *s  indorsement — and  when  you  cannot  re- 
cover from  the  drawer,  law  and  equity  entitle 
you  to  bring  in  your  bill  against  the  indorser. 
Hereafter,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  shall 

consider  the  responsible  person,  who 

must  answer  for  all  the  errors,  blunders,  false- 
hoods, pretensions,  and  malevolence  of  that  re- 
view. .  .  .  We  have  a  *  reply  to  the  review,'  in 
the  shape  of  a  counterreview,  now  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  and  written  by  a  distinguished  lit- 
erary gentleman  of  this  country.  It  will  be  out 
soon,  and  will  be  a  screamer" 

13.  "  We  are  a  live  lion,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  any  long-eared  animal  to  protrude  his  poste- 
riors towards  us  in  a  hostile  manner." 

14.  "  This  is  the  most  original  and  varied 
country  under  the  lun,  and  none  other  is  worth 
living  in. . . .  Every  element  of  thought,  society, 
religion,  politics,  morals,  literature,  trade,  cor* 


rency,  and  philosophy,  is  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
transition  and  change.  .  •  .  Everything  is  in  a 
state  of  effervescence !  50,000  persons  have  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  act  and  wiped  out  debts  to  the 
amount  of  00,000,000  of  dollars.  In  religion  we 
have  dozens  of  creeds,  and  fresh  revelations  start- 
ing every  year  or  oftener.  In  morals  we  have  all 
sorts  of  ideas :  and  in  literature  everything  in 
confusion.  Sceptical  philosophy  and  material- 
ism seem,  however,  to  be  gaining  ground  and 
popularity  at  every  step." 

15.  "  Congress  may  repeal  the  law,  or  it  may 
have  a  fight  in  fisticuffs  on  abolition — it  may 
modify  the  tariff,  or.  it  may  kick  up  a  row  about 
the  door-keeper— it  may  pass  an  exchequer  sys- 
tem, or  it  may  impeach  the  President— but  its 
real  business  will  be  to  make  hot  punch  in  the 
grogshops  below,  and  the  next  President  in  the 
halls  above,  by  forming  cliques,  each  in  favour 
of  its  own  candidate,  and  then  legislating  to  help 
on  the  intrigue.  One  thing  is  certain.  The 
country  will  be  overlooked  and  disappointed ; 
the  public  interests  will  be  sacrificed  to  private 
speculations;  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
tarnished  by  Jlhe  passions  of  rival  politicians." 

16.  "  We  shall  show  that  the  newspaper  litera- 
ture of  New  York  can  compare  with  that  of  any 
other  capital  in  the  world  or  beyond  it — be  it 
London,  Paris,  or  Pandemonium— be  it  in  taleat 
or  independence — in  morals  or  rascality— in  ge- 
nius or  pretension — in  modesty  or  impudence — 
in  manners  or  mutton.     4  fig  for !" 

17.  "  We  have  now  twenty  spirits  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  our  employment, 
far  more  potent  in  finding  out  secrets  than  even 
the  Ariel  of  the  magician  Prospero,  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Shakspeare. 
We  receive  every  night  a  regular  report  from 
these •  spirits  of  the  blue  ether'  of  the  doings  in 
every  fashionable  circle  of  New  York— every 
saloon  in  town— every  boudoir  in  Broadway.  All 
movements,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter,  are  detailed  to  us." 

18.  "  The  strange  proceedings  on  Coil's  trial, 
as  published  and  commented  on  by  us,  were  de- 
nounced by  the  English  papers  as  fabulous ;  and 
indeed  they  formed  the  basis  i!)  on  which  the 
abusive  article  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review9 
was  founded.  The  scenes  connected  with  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Colt  were  the  burthen  of 
that  article.  .  .  .  Thirty-sis  members  of  fhe  bar 
met  to  protest  against  the  refusal  of  a  new  trial 
to  Colt.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  city  the  people 
were  in  a  perfect  fever,  and  numbers  feared  that 
he  would  escape  at  last.  It  was  drawing  near 
towards  two,  and  a  bright  star  was  seen  in  the 
northwest  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  It  was 
Venus,  but  being  so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  mid- 
dle of  day,  all  believed  it  betokened  something 
dreadful,  and  that  it  was  mysteriously  connected 
with  the  fate  of  Colt.  This  increased  the  excite* 
ment  almost  beyond  endurance.  .  .  .  Takeilalto- 

S^the^ — the  murder ;  the  boxing  up  of  the  body ; 
e  alleged  sailing  of  it;  the  trial ;  firing  pistols 
in  court ;  cutting  off  the  head,  and  bringing  the 
skull  of  the  dead  man  before  the  jury ;  the  sen- 
tence, and  defiance  to  the judge ;  the  park  meet- 
ing; the  threat  to  arrest  the  sheriff;  the  money 
that  seemed  to  flow  like  water ;  the  various 
bribes;  the  mock  piety ;  the  holding  a  sort  of 
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levee  in  the  Ml  on  the  day  of  execution ;  the 
horrid  marriage;  the  shocking  suicide ;  and  the 
burning  of  the  jail ; — all  combine  to  form  a  his- 
tory that  throws  romance  and  fable  for  ever  into 
the  shade." 

19.  u  The  London  Newspaper  Press  following 
tire  cue  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly,'  is  assailing 
in  the  most  bitter  manner  the  American  News- 
paper Press — for  the  purpose,  as  they  avow,  of 
arresting  the  progress  or  republican  ideas,  and 
'republican  principles  in  Europe.  The  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag  at  last.  The  free  institutions  of  this 
hapty  land  carry  alarm  to  the  noblesse  of  Europe, 
and  liberty  must  be  attacked  not  by  the  sword 
but  by  the  pen.  Very  well,  come  on.  This  will 
cause  a  sensation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Don't  burst.    Keep  cool.    Be  quiet." 

20*  "  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  press — or  the 
English  literati,  who  resort  to  writing  principally 
because  they  cannot  make  a  living  at  the  bar — 
Will  be  left  to  fight  out  the  battle.  This  war  of 
opinion  will  one  day  end  in  a  trial  of  physical 
strength." 

21.  "  The  most  important  feature  of  the "  Aca- 
dia's' intelligence  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  in 
the  London  Newspaper  Press,  and  the  strange 
and  amusing  character  of  the  contest  that  is 
going  on  in  London  and  Paris  about  the  talent, 
circulation,  and  influence  of  the  'New  York  Her- 
ald.' One  of  the  ablest  of  the  London  papers, 
*  The  Evening  Star,'  (! ! !)  takes  up  the  cause  of 
the  *  New  York  Herald,'  and  proves  that  all  this 
is  to  prevent  us  from  attacking  the  rotten  insti- 
tutions of  Enjrland." 

22.  "  We  give  our  readers  to-day  a  series  of 
the  most  remarkable  articles  that  ever  appeared 
fa  England  on  the  American  people,  literature, 
and  institutions.  Ft  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
-London  4  Times,' &c.  &e.  .  .  . 

**  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  extraordinary 
extracts,  that  the  famous  article  in  the  'For- 
eign Quarterly  Review,'  was  only  the  first  gun 
in  the  war  that  is  now  going  on  in  Europe  against 
American  morals,  literature,  finance,  and  politics. 
That  article,  supposed  at  first  by  many  to  have 

■been  written  by ,  but  recently  attributed, 

,  we  believe,  to  a  person  by  the  name  of  Donald 
M'Leod,  formerly  a  letter  wtiter  in  Washington, 

in  conjunction  with ,  is  now  known  to  have 

been  only  the  commencement  of  a  long  news- 
paper war,  which  the  privileged  aristocracy  of 
England  have  started  as  a  locus  venitentia,  to 
hide  the  weakness  of  LoTd  Ashourton  in  his 

political,  and  of in  his  literary  negotiations. 

"  But  the  great~-the  solemn  truth  is  now  re- 

■*  vealed.    There  is  a  clique  of  small  brokers,  stock' 

jobbers,  and  literateurs  in  this  country,  who  are 

secretly  leagued  with  the  privileged  aristocracy, 

stock- jobbers,  and  literateurs  of  England,  and 

ufho  furnish  these  foreign  foes  with  the  materials 

'  of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  reproach,  to 

'  destroy  the  character  of  this  country  in  all  its  re* 

lations,  and  through  all  its  popular  elements. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident,  that,  in  England,  a 

•newspaper  war  against  New  York  and  the  Unit* 

ed  States  is  declared,  similar  to  that  made  against 

•'Paris  and  France  in  the  times  of  the  republic  and 

the  empire.    This  war  is  begun  immediately  on 

'  the  return  to  England  of  Lord  Ashburton  and 

X  u- — .  fojft  of  whom  had.  either  failed  or  been  out* 

generalled  in  their  several  negotiations.    The 


literary,  financial,  and  pottffotl  systems  of  Eag* 
land  are  in  danger,  from  the  influence,  the  exam- 
ple, and  the  energy  of  those  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  present  outbreak  in  all  their  violent 
tory  journals.  But  what  care  we  on  this  side  of 
the  water  ?  The  rack— the  movement  k  whk 
us.  We  have  the  prestige  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  The  aris- 
tocrats, stock-jobbers,  literateurs,  and  brokers  of 
Europe,  with  their  secret  agents  here,  will  be 
met  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  energy  that  no- 
thing can  conquer.  These  very  falsehoods  of 
travellers,  reviewers,  and  newspaper  writers, 
will  only  make  us  mend  what  is  wrong—imprm 
the  unimproved — and  carry  out  the  civilisation  of 
the  world." 

23.  "  The  war  of  opinion  has  broken  oat  with 
the  settlement  of  political  differences.  This  war 
embraces  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  every  prin- 
ciple in  religion,  society,  and  government.  It  has 
just  now  broken  out,  on  the  part  of  the  0M 
World,  by  a  general  and  savage  attack,  throagn 
the  English  and  French  periodical  press,  reviews 
and  newspapers,  on  the  literature,  morals, 
finance,  government,  and  institutions  of  the  New 
World.  We  need  hardrjr  enumerate  the  organs 
of  this  attack — the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  f 
the  London '  Times,'  *  Chronicle,' and  otherdaily 

prints ; and  Ashburton ;  all  parties  and  sects 

m  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  popular 
party  [the  London  *  Star!*]  unite  in  this  war  of 
defamation  and  execration  against  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  But  in  everything  that  is  original, 
racy,  energetic,  and  liberal,  be  it  in  politics,  reli- 
gion, morals,  literature,  or  society,  we  are  fat 
before  the  formal  and  priest  or  soldier-ridden 
communities  of  France  or  England.  In  tim 
we  shall  mend  our  faults,  and  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  our  institutions." 

24.  a .  .  .  .  There  is  every  appearance,  from 
this  and  other  works,  that  a  grand  conspiracy 
has  been  concerted  by  the  stock-jobbers,  book 
jobbers,  and  government-jobbers  of  Europe,  to 
depreciare  and  libel  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  all  ihe  elements  of  society  and 
government.  The  credit  of  the  general  gorera- 
ment  has  just  been  crushed  by  such  a  eombjni- 
lion  among  these  capitalists,  on  the  ostensible 
ground  that  some  of  the  states  repudiate,  or  are 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  American 
literature,  morals,  and  manners  are  depreciated 
by  a  like  conspiracy  among  the  pefiny-a-liners 
and  book-makers.  And  there  are  cliques  of 
blockheads  in  this  city,  so  recreant  to  every  fed' 
ing  of  setfrespett  and  patriotism,  as  to  aid  and 
assist  such  6  detestable  movement,  in  order  to  de> 
stray  the  influence  of  America  on  Europe  and 
the  world." 

25.  "In  congratulating  our  readers, patrons, 
advertisers,  and  the  public,  on  the  glorious  ad- 
vent of  the  birth*day  of  our  Lord  and  Savifflt 
we  sincerely  assure  them  of  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude that  we  feel  for  the  unexampled  support  aid 
patronage  exhibited  towards  the  'Herald*  (!!) 
No  newspaper  has  passed  through  such  a  ftery 
trial  of  attacks,  abuse,  libels,  and  atrocious  u~ 
lumnies  as  we  have  experienced." 

26.  "  We  are,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doabt, 
the  Napoleon  of  the  press  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  *  Jfew  York  Herald •■  frs  unoaestlooaWf  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  intellectual  institution  of 
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eivilnedflocittyiDtkepreiefiteeotitry.  Look  at  | 
the  excitement,  the  ferment,  the  fuss,  and  the 
fury,  which  its  existence,  progress,  powe/,  circu- 
lation, and  influence,  cause  in  both  the  old  and 
the  new  world — in  London  and  New  York— in 
the  grave  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  in  the  news- 
paper press  of  both  countries.  It  is  a  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  civilisation*  During  the 
last  month,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the 
4  London  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  and  the 
London  Newspaper  Press  have  endeavoured  to 
stop  our  career  as  they  did  Napoleon's,  by  all 
sorts  of  abuse,  falsehood,  and  a  solitary  tbutb 
here  and  there  (!)  On  this  side  the  water,  we 
have  announced  our  establishment  for  sale,  then 
'withdrew  it.  Then  we  proposed  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law :  then  postponed  that 
solemn  scene  of  whitewashing  till  doomsday. 
And  straightway  the  whole  newspaper  press, 
little  and  great,  daily  and  weekly,  have  been  in 
a  state  of  general  excitement  and  amusing  effer- 
rescence  ever  since.  They  have  stormed,  and 
fumed,  and  raved,  and  lied,  and  puffed,  and  sworn, 
and  abused  ns  in  all  manner  of  ways.  This  moat 
amusing,  roost  laughable,  most  absurd,  most 
silly,  most  foolish  excitement  among  the  contem- 
porary newspapers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
has  produced  one  most  astounding  and  curious 
result.  The  circulation  of  the  •  Herald,'  both  in 
city  and  country,  bas  increased  so  much  and  so 
rapidly,  since  this  new  war  broke  out  in  London, 
that  we  have  had  to  give  a  large  additional  order 
to  our  paper  manufacturers !" 

27,  '*  We   are    situated    in  this    community 

SOMEWHAT   LIKE   SoCRATES   WAS  IN  THE   CITY   OF 

Athens.  That  eminent  philosopher  was  perse- 
cuted and  abused  by  the  sophists  and  defaulters,  i 
the  cheats,  the  swindlers,  the  bankrupts  and  fools 
of  that  gay  capital — till  tbev  gave  trim  a  popu- 
larity that  has  surpassed  that  of  all  others  in 
every  age.  His  calm,  quiet,  virtuous  life;  his 
elevated  philosophical  and  correct  ideas  ;  his  di- ! 
rect  epigrammatic  and  sarcastic  wit  and  gosd 
sense  ;  were  a  constant  eyesore  to  the  sophists, 
politicians,  and  speculators  of  Athens.    This  is 

PRECISELY  OUR  POSITION    HERB.        Wfi   ARE  THE 

Socrates  of  New  York.    But  vx  are  supported 
by  a  community  that  will  enable  us  to  repel 

ALL  ATTEMPTS  AT  PERSECUTION." 

And  now,  if  the  reader  has  had  pa- 
tience to  travel  through  these  not  in- 
curious specimens  of  the  literature  of 
the  American  daily  newspaper  of  largest 
circulation  in  the  States,  be  will  discover, 
we  venture  to  think,  that  our  Review  of 
October  last  has  not  been  without  its  use. 
The  so  often  promised  reply — the  review 
of  the  Review — wherein  the  'distinguished 
literary  gentleman'  was  to  set  about  his 
very  needless  proof  that  this  literature  of 
American  newspapers  was  the  most  origin- 
al that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of 
civilisation — which  was  to  make  us  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  we  had  mixed  so  bit- 
terly— which  was  to  be  c  out'  so  c  soon,' 
and  to  be  a  *  screamer' — has  alas !  never 
come  out  and  never  screamed  at  all.  The 
only  answer  made  has  been  such  as  these 


quotations  give :  impotent,  cowardly,  Mus- 
tering, contemptible :  offering  neither  ar- 
gument nor  fact  in  defence,  and  not  even 
one  miserable  plea  in  mitigation  of  punish* 
meat.  Bat  it  has  the  merit  of  saying  for 
our  purpose  all  that  remained  to  be  said, 
and  of  finishing  those  parts  of  the  portrait- 
ure we  had  found  ourselves  incompetent  to 
paint,  with  the  touches  of  the  only  master 
that  could  do  them  perfect  justice.  The 
reader  has  but  to  imagine  besides,  a  paper 
nearly  half  filled  every  day  with  details  of 
indecencies,  blasphemies,  and  filth  (whioJt 
no  respectable  journal  can  do  more  than 
distantly  allude  to),  and,  with  the  extracts 
given,  he  sees  the  daily  delight  of— (mode* 
rately  computing  three  readers  to  every 
number) — a  hundred  thousand  American 
citizens.  Can  we  exaggerate  such  an  enor- 
mity as  thisl  Will  the  Westminster 
Reviewer  persist  in  the  attempt  to  fix 
such  a  charge  upon  us?  Does  he  corn 
tinue  to  think  there  is  nothing  mon- 
strous in  the  avowed  countenance  and  pa- 
tronage of  such  an  organ  by  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  a  great  republic  1  Will  he  re- 
peat the  outrageous  assertion  that  the 
moral  tone  of  this  newspaper  is  not  so  low 
as  that  of  the  party  papers  of  England  1 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  absence  of  all  mo- 
ral sense  in  every  part  of  the  writing  of  this 
wretched  man,  is  most  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. We  could  laugh  at  the  imbecility,  at 
the  ignorance,  at  the  impudence ;  but  the 
other  consideration  arrests  us  with  a  feeling 
of  something  awful.  The  hideous  compla- 
cency with  which  he  describes  (Extract  17) 
his  own  organized  system  of  obscene  scandal; 
the  fiend-like  recklessness  of  his  contempt  for 
all  sacred  things  (25) ;  and  his  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  taste  of  bis  hundred  thousand 
readers,  with  which  he  sets  forth  those  descrip- 
tions of  the  Republic  and  her  Congress  (14 
and  15) ;  are  surely  very  frightful.  To  the 
impudent  personal  bullying  as  to,  'Who 
wrote  the  Review,'  we  will  only  say,  that 
next  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  it 
attributed  to  the  writer  whose  name  we  have 
hitherto  left  blank  in  this  article  (because  we 
would  not  let  it  stand  beside  the  ribald  abuse 
which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  infamous 
American  press  to  heap  upon  every  mention 
of  it),  we  have  the  sense  of  a  great  and  not 
unmerited  compliment,  in  that  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  name.  He  knows  the  subject 
well,  and  would  have  done  it  admirable  just- 
ice. As  a  man  who  has  done  honour  to  his 
country,  and  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
young  literature  of  America,  he  has  justly 
come  within  the  constant  hatred  and  contume- 
ly of  that  which  is  her  unutterable  disgrace. 

But  why  the  Socrates  of  New  York  1  Why 
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the  •  persecution  V  Why  the  sudden  descent 
from  the  successful  tyrant  to  the  philosophic 
victim  1  If  the  reader  looks  more  attentively 
at  some  of  the  quoted  passages  (22,  24,  &c.) 
he  will  probably  begin  to  discover  the  reason. 
And  we  can  give  him  further  assistance.  Be- 
sides these  cliques  of  American  blockheads 
who  are  imagined  to  be  in  league  with  us, 
and  disposed  to  an  effort  for  the  '  movement' 
now,  which  should  long  ago  have  "fatted  all 
the  region  kites'1  with  this  "  slave's  offal," — 
we  have  found  that  the  rapid  fall  from  Na- 
poleon to  Socrates  was  not  unmarked  by  one 
or  two  damaging  incidents,  heavy  blows  and 
great  discouragements.  In  the  first  place,  we 
gather  that  some  notices  have  been  given  of 
actions  for  libel.*  They  may  fail,  as  the  rest 
have  done,  by  the  cowardice  of  intimidated 
juries ;  hut  the  attempt,  after  these  recent  ex- 
posures, will  not  be  without  its  use.  In  the 
next  place  we  have  found  that,  against  this 
man,  and  his  fellow-labouiera  in  papers  al- 
most as  infamous  as  his  own,  a  most  distin- 
guished minister  of  New  York  has,  within  the 
last  two  months,  levelled  severe  denunciation 
from  his  pulpit.  Dr.  Wainwright — preach- 
.  ing  from  the  appropriate  text,  '  neither  be  par- 
*  taker*  in  other  men's  sins' — has  entered  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  further  toleration 
of  a  scandal  which  degrades  America  and  her 
citizens  in  the  esteem  of  the  civilized  world. 
Most  assuredly  there  is  hope  in  all  this:  good 
hope,  which  we  welcome  joyfully:   which 


*  One  of  these  actions  is  brought  by  a  member  of 
the  New  York  bar,  whom  reverses  had  obliged  to 
seek  the  benefit  of  the  recent  Bankrupt  Act.  One 
or  two  passages  from  the  libel,  thongh  but  additional 
proofs  of  the  libeller's  habitual  blasphemy,  and  con- 
stant hatred  and  contempt  of  all  sacred  things,  are 
not  undeserving  of  record.  «— —  has  stood 
among  the  foremost  at  the  New  York  bar— a  gentle- 
man and  a  Christian — a  man  of  honour,  integrity, 
respectability,  and  undoubted  piety,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  final  result  of  his  application  for  a  repu- 
diation of  his  debts  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  be- 
low, there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  in  the  Court  of  Heaven 
above,  his  petition  for  a  remission  of  sins  will  be  heard, 
and  a  decree  of  eternal  discharge  be.  given  from  any 
lien  which  the  great  Adversary  may  have  held  against 
him.  .  .  .  Among  the  assets  there  will  be  seen  no 
contemptible  array  of  strength.  His  schedules  are 
rich  and  strong  in  bibles,  psalm  books,  poudrette, 
and  pews,  together  with  much  lands,  houses,  gold 
mines,  and  other  property,  all  of  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  viewed  with  complacency  and  approbation  by 
all  his  creditors,  as  well  those  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy below,  as  those  in  the  Court  of  last  Resort 
above.  And  if,  in  the  painful  trial  through  which 
he  is  now  passing,  his  title  to  gold  mines  and  man- 
sions in  this  world  shall  not  prove  clear,  or  even 
vanish  away,  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand whatever  the  pou- 
drette and  mines  may  be  valued  at,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pews,  psilms,  and  bibles,  are 
equal  in  salvation  to  D.2, 156,795  374  in  the  currency 
of  New  Jerusalem." 


not  even  the  grave  burlesque*  of  the  supple, 
mentary  denunciations  of  the  *  Courier  sad 
Enquirer'  interferes  to  moderate  or  subdue. 

With  what  face  the  Gracchi  could  com' 
plain  of  sedition,  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  matter  of  considerable  wonder ;  bat 
how  the  '  Courier5  can  denounce  licence,  vul- 
garity, and  libel,  may  be  confessed  even  i lit- 
tle more  startling.  And  yet  he  does  it:  ay, 
and  *  in  good  terms,  in  good  set  terms,  although 

a .     Listen  to  the  indignant  accents,  for, 

apart  from  him  who  gives  them  utterance, 
they  are  worth  listening  to.  u  If—  bones- 
men  and  virtuous  women,  Christian  fatten 
and  mothers,  and  merchants  and  traders  bar- 
ing respect  for  the  misfortunes  of  others— you 
can  reconcile  it  to  yourselves  to  continue  your 
countenance  to  this  admitted  organ  of  the 
brothels  of  your  city,  with  its  nauseous  ao> 
counts  of  their  balls  and  assemblies,  and  id 
habitual  blasphemy — so  be  it !— But  oo  van 
heads  be  the  consequences  resulting  from  its 
demoralizing  influence!"  True — all  true. 
And  this  man  having  vented  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation, hies  him  to  the  scene  of  bis  own 
'  nauseous9  triumphs,  and  *  demoralizing  influ- 
ence.' Having  denounced  the  admitted  organ 
of  the  brothels,  he  betakes  him  to  the  task  in 
which  he  has  laboured  for  years,  and  in  which 
he  still  daily  labours,  of  turning  the  whole 
public  arena  of  political  life  in  his  native 
country,  into  one  vast  brothel! 

The  existing  President  of  America  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intention: 
and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  worst  delin- 
quencies which  can  be  charged  upon  him, 
should  in  the  first  instance  fall  on  those  whose 
vices,  with  his  own  weakness,  have  compelled 
him  to  unworthy  courses,  we  do  most  firmly 
hold.  His  position  has  been  most  painful 
from  the  first :  one  in  which  none  bat  the 
strongest  man  could  have  kept  his  dignity  and 
self-respect :  alas  !  then,  for  the  good  inten- 
tions of  a  man  apparently  among  the  most 
weak.  Begin  by  giving  him  credit  for  no 
one  good  purpose,  begin  by  suspecting  biro  of 
every  earthly  villany  and  dishonesty,  and  it 
is  hard  if  you  do  not  end  in  making  him  to 

*  And  another  burlesque  we  should  not  fail  to 
mention:  the  ludicrous  self-laudation  with  which 
the  man  of  the  « Herald*  anticipates  coming  discredit, 
by  instructing  his  foul  correspondents  from  every 
part  of  the  States  to  describe  the  admiration  m 
which  his  character  is  held.  "  Your  vanity JnB**? 
insatiable  indeed,"  says  one,  "  if  it  is  not  gratified 
to  loathing  by  the  vast  importance  everywhere  at- 
tached to  your  movement? — what  the  d —  should  *e 
do  without  you  ?"  «  The  confidence,"  says  another, 
«  and  the  regard  manifested  for  the  energy,  bonejty 
and  talpnt  with  which  the  <  New  York  Herakr  » 
conducted — is  certainly  peculiar  and  unexampled  » 
newspaper  history.  None  other  than  a  Bennett-"* 
James  Gordon  Bennett— could  have,  fc.  $c.  fr> 
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extent,  in  very  self-defence,  that  which 
you  suspect  him.  Thus  even  his  deplorable 
connection  with  the  creatures  of  th6  '  New 
York  Herald'  has  lU  mitigating  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  great  weight  of  the  crime  lies  not 
on  the  President  but  on  the  People.  We 
need  not  here  speak  further  as  to  this,  seeing 
that  we  dwelt  at  some  length  in  our  former 
article  on  these  special  points  of  the  newspa- 
per influence  as  affecting  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  debasing  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs 
of  state.  But  admitting  all  that  the  most  aban- 
doned foes  of  '  Captain  Tyler'  could  desire, 
'would  some  decency  not  be  left  for  the  mere 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  1  Is  there  no  '  de- 
moralizing influence'  in  the  habitual  use  of 
such  language  as  this,  in  which  the  '  Courier9 
notices  one  of  the  cabinet  organs  of  Washing- 
ton,* a  paper  called  the  'Madisonian,'  some- 
what  mild  in  its  tone :  indeed,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, only  too  mild  for  the  taste  of  the 
'  Courier.' 

"  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  employ  a  paper 
which  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  its  chief  magistrate,  if 
that  were  predicable  of  such  a  man.  it  would 
lower  John  Tyler  in  the  estimation  of  every  de- 
cent citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  that  individ- 
ual were  not  already  at  the  bottom.  As  an  expo- 
nent of  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the  public 
character  of  the  present  President,  we  do  not  un- 
dertake to  pronounce  this  '  Madisonian'  much 
out  of  the  way :  but  judged  by  any  other  stand- 
ard, or  tried  by  any  other  test,  that  stupid  official 
is  a  subject  of  national  humiliation.  Would  that 
it  were  as  gross  as  the  '  Globe1  in  its  ruffianism  ! 
Would  that  it  had  any  stamina  or  vigour  oftaU 

ant  of  any  sort One  curse  (Tyler)  at  a  time 

is  enough,  even  for  our  sins." 

Oh  moral  *  Courier' !  indignant  assailer  of 
the  language  of  vice.  But  this  is  little.  We 
Ijave  heard  a  good  deal  amongst  ourselves 


•  Another  c  Tyler  paper9  we  find  thus  character- 
istically referred  to  in  one  of  the  opposition.  "  The 
proprietors  of  the  newly-established  Tyler  newspa- 
per in  Philadelphia — the  *  Evening  Express' — have 
been  unfortunate  in  business :  having  been  arrested 
for/orgtry^nd  one  of  them  sent  to  gaol — being  un- 
able to  get  the  2,000  dollars  bail  which  was  demand- 
ed/9 Then,  some  days  later,  we  have  the  palliation 
by  the  repentant  and  reformed  editor  of  this  unlucky 
newspaper,  of  his  experiences  of  the  party  with 
which  he  had  been  so  lately  connected.  And  such 
are  the  almost  daily  revelations  of  this  atrocious 
press  !  "  Our  recent  accidental  association  (!)  with 
the  Tyler  administration  as  editor  of  the  *  Evening 
Express'  has  enabled  us  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  branch 
of  Federalism,  known  as  the  Cobporal's  Guard 
(the  President's  Cabinet  ?),  and  to  satisfy  our  own 
mind  that  a  more  wicked,  corrupt,  and  banditti- 
xikb  set  of  scoundrels,  never  before  leagued  to- 
gether in  this  republican  country,  as  a  political  par- 
ty, clique,  cabal,  or  faction." 


lately  of  inducements  to  assassination,  but 
trhat  can  an  inducement  to  suicide  be  meant 
for?  It  wouid.be  a  nice  question  for  the 
casuists.  "  Suicide,"  remarked  the  *  Courier' 
on  the  20th  of  December  last,  *'  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  to  be  a  horrible  crime,  but  if  Mr. 
John  Tyler  should  be  left  to  commit  so  shock- 
ing an  act,  it  would  be  easier  to  look  up  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  than  in  any  case, 
ancient  or  modern,  within  our  knowledge !" 
And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this— wait- 
ing that  final  and  terrible  effect  which,  if 
waited  for,  will  come — but  to  make  the  pas- 
sion for  ( strong  writing*  so  universal,  that  de- 
cency is  rejected  as  mere  spiritless  stuff.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  even  to  that  able  and 
respectable  paper,  the  '  American'  (which  we 
cannot  too  often  place,  with  the  *  Washing- 
ton Intelligencer,  the  'Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser,' and  the  'New  York  Evening  Post,' 
apart  from  their  disreputable  contemporaries), 
and  observe  the  terms  in  which  the  head  of 
the  Republic  of  America  is  spoken  of  there. 
It  refers  to  a  '  mock  veto  message'  addressed 
to  Congress.  "  It  was  received,"  says  the 
'American,'  "with  unanimous  contempt* 
The  poor  creature  can  hardly  get  himself  the 
honour  of  a  loud  laugh  from  the  house  now. 
He  has  settled  into  a  hopeless  and  helpless 
quietude  of  infamy,  from  which  nothing  will 
disturb  him  till  1845.  Nobody  cares  what 
he  says  or  does  or  thinks.  He  can  do  us  no 
hurt,  and  he  can  do  the  locofocos  no  good. 
No  gentleman  in  Congress  calls  on  him ;  and 
he  is  left  to  the  companionship  of  the  very 
scavengers  of  a  licentious  press.  He  is  alrea- 
dy a  wholesome  example  to  all  traitors  and 
ingrates.  .  .  .  Despised,  abused,  derided,  and 
almost  spit  upon,  by  those  for  whose  unmean- 
ing promises  and  deceitful  smiles  he  renoun- 
ced good  faith  and  truth  ;  abhorred  by  the 
good  for  his  dishonesty,  and  scorned  by  the 
bad  for  his  folly  ;  a  more  pitiable  instance  of 
self-punished  crime  was  never  seen  by  an  as- 
tonished world.  His  present  elevation  is  a 
mere  pillory  to  him.  But  we  will  pelt  him 
no  more  ;  for  that  part  of  the  sentence  has  ex- 
hausted itself.  A  more  signal  retribution  than 
we  now  witness  in  him,  the  most  ferocious 
and  unforgiving  vengeance  could  not  ask." 
Can — we  are  obliged  to  ask,  when  we  read 
this  language  from  a  quarter  we  must  respect 
— can  even  such  forms  of  government  as 
Washington  and  his  great  associates  establish- 
ed, be  expected  long  to  outlive  this  reckless 
system  of  party  warfare  1 

One  word  before  we  quit  these  papers  on 
what  the  reader  may  have  seen  boasted'  in 
some  of  our  extracts  as  the  'outgeneraling' 
of  Lord  Ashburton.  We  feel  bound  to  say 
that  this  was  anything  but  the  tone  of  the 
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majority  of  the  American  papers,  until  the 
publication,  in  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer/ 
of  what  was  called  the  "  private  history  of 
the  Ashburton  Treaty."  It  was  contained  in 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster's,  against  the  continued  abuse  of 
that  statesman,  and  it  certainly  succeeded  in 
turning  aside  wrath.  Whether  or  not  on 
reasonable  grounds,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 
Our  present  business  is  not  to  meddle  with 
red-lined  maps,  or  smart  doings,  and  we 
simply  give  the  so-called  private  history  as  a 
matter  of  some  present  interest,  which  oc- 
curred to  us  as  we  went  through  the  painful 
and  repulsive  drudgery  of  transcribing  speci- 
mens of  American  Newspaper  Literature  for 
the  purposes  of  this  review. 

"  When  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, he  took  an  early  day  to  open  the  subject  of 
his  mission;  and  with  the  frankness  which 
marked  his  whole  course  throughout  the  nego- 
tiation, he  advised  Mr.  Webster  that  the  nature 
of  his  instructions  forbad  his  yielding  any  portion 
of  the  disputed  territory  north  of  the  line  of 
Highlands,  claimed  by  the  British  government 
to  be  the  true  boundary.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
sented the  question  in  a  very  serious  light;  and 
Mr.  Webster  very  promptly  informed  his  lord- 
ship that  he  must  either  recede  from  his  demand 
or  terminate  his  mission.  As  his  instructions 
were  peremptory,  he  was  about  to  close  his  mis- 
sion of  peace,  and  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries appeared  inevitable;  when  Mr.  Webster 
persuaded  him  to  enter  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  whole  question,  with  a  view  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  real  merits.  This 
he  did  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Webster's  urgent 
solicitations;  and  such  vras  the  character  of  Mr. 
Webster's  representation  of  the  facts-— so  per- 
fectly simple  did  he  render  this  intricate  subject 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  force  of  his 
mighty  intellect,  that  Lord  Ashburton  acknow- 
ledged his  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  the  claim 
of  his  government  to  the  extent  insisted  uponf 
and  actually  agreed  to  remain  at  Washington 
until  he  could  receive  additional  instructions 
from  his  government,  instead  of  promptly  closing 
his  mission,  as  he  was  authorised  to  do !  A  delay 
of  six  weeks  followed,  during  which  time  nothing 
was  heard  in  relation  to  this  negotiation ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  anxiously  looked 
for  instructions  arrived,  and  the  treaty  ivas  ac- 
tually made  according  to  the  line  of  boundary 
fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Webster  after  Lord  Ashbur- 
Ion's  mission  under  his  first  instructions  had 
virtually  closed.  It  is  the  secret  history  of  that 
negotiation  which  can  alone  do  justice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.'1 

As  for  the  other  British  negotiator,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  c  out-generalled,'  we  sus- 
pect that  some  mistake  may  possibly  before 
Jong  be  discovered  in  that  quarter,  too,  and 
that  they  may  not  have  won  who  have  laughed 
the  most.  Mr.  Dickens  (to  whom  many 
allusions  have  been  made  in  these  pages), 


having  written  a    perfectly   honest  book,* 
must  be  presumed  to  have  prepared  himself 

•  Our  attention  has  been  directed  since  ibis  was 
written  to  an  indignant  disclaimer  by  Mr.  O'Connell 
of  a  forged  letter  with  his  signature  that  had « gone 
the  round'  of  the  America*  press.  These  practices 
are  of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that  though  aero- 
ral  are  marked  in  the  notes  we  had  taken  for  oar 
review,  we  found  no  -opportunity  or  special  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  them.  Indeed  the  abuse  of  Mr. 
Dickens  has  arrived  at  such  an  ultra-horrible  aid 
hyperbolical  pitch  of  atrocity,  as  to  render  indica- 
tion needless,  and  be  matter  of  simple  laughter. 
We  hardly  open  a  paper  from  the  State?,  half  of 
which  is  not  devoted  to  reprints  ofhU  writings,  and 
some  portion  of  the  other  half  to  libels  on  himself. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  fofgery  to  which  Mr.  . 
O'Connell  alludes,  bat  we  find  among  onr  memo- 
randa the  following,  taken  from  the  'New  York 
Herald.' 

"  An  eastern  paper  contains  an  extract  of  a  letter 
written  by  Daniel  O'Connell  to  a  correspondent  it 
this  country, — *  Thank  God  Dickens  is  not  an  Irish- 
man— he  is  of  the  texture  of  a  Saxon  glutton— and 
the  more  you  fill  him  and  stuff  him  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  the  more  overbearing  and  un- 
grateful you  make  him.  The  more  kindness  you 
extend,  and  the  more  praise  you  bestow  upon  a 
gormandizer  of  this  order,  the  more  arittotxatk  aad 
turbulent  notions  you  drive  into  his  empty  and  syco- 
phantic noddle  ....  Daniel  O'Connell.'  Tail 
is  capital^  and  is  a  pretty  fair  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Boz." 

It  may  have  been  this,  or  it  may  have  been  some 
other — for  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  a  great  favourite  with 
the  f  patriots'  from  the  fact  of  himself  and  his  great 
Irish  cause  being  supposed  to  be  thorns  in  the  side 
of  England,  is  subject  to  have  his  authority  daily 
forged — on  which  remark  is  made  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
'Pilot.' 

"I  saw  with  great  surprise,  in  the  last ' Pilot,'  i 
paragraph  which  you  certainly  took  from  some  other 
newspaper,  headed  « O'Connell  and  Dickens,'  aad 
purporting  to  be  a  quotation  from  an  alleged  letter 
of  mine  to  the  editor  of  a  Maryland  newspaper, 
published  at  Baltimore,  and  called  the  '  Hiberoiaa 
Advocate.'  The  thing  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  i 
gro38  lie.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  that  newspaper; 
nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  editors 
of  American  papers.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  with 
great  contempt,  but  without  much  surprise,  in  seve- 
ral American  newspapers,  letters  deliberately  pub- 
lished under  my  signature,  given  to  the  Americas 
public  as  genuine  documents — all,  of  course,  being 
forgeries,  but  published  by  the  editors  as  if  per- 
fectly genuine.  This  is  a  species  of  outrageous 
rascality  which  has  been  seldom  attempted  in  this 
country,  and  seems  reserved  for  the  vileness  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  United 
States  ....  Perhaps  it  is  right  that  I  should  add, 
that  few  people  admire  more  the  writings  of  Dickens, 
or  read  them  with  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do.  1 
am  greatly  pleased  with  his  'American  Notes. 
They  give  me,  I  think,  a  clearer  idea  of  every-day 
life  in  America  than  I  ever  entertained  before;  aad 
his  chapter  containing  the  advertisements  respecting 
negro  slavery,  is  more  calculated  to  augment  the 
fixed  detestation  of  slavery  than  the  most  bru^j*1 
declamation,  or  the  most  splendid  eloquence.  That 
chapter  show9  out  the  hideous  features  of  the  systesj 
far  better  than  any  dissertation  on  its  evils  cowd 
possibly  produce  them— odious  and  disgusting  to  tie 
public  eye." 
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for  ill  reception  with  men  of  all  opinions  and 
parties.  But  such  a  man  can  afford  to  «  go 
on  fearless,'  knowing  the  audience  he  wilt 
address  at  list  $  and  we  make  a  grave  error, 
if  bis  book  is  not  found  in  the  long  run  to 
have  hit  the  hardest  those  evils  of  the  Ame- 
rican character  which  cry  loudly  for  instant 
counteraction,  and  with  the  roost  exquisite 
feeling  and  skill  to  have  developed  those 
germs  of  good,  in  which,  rightly  and  gene- 
rously  cultivated,  the  enduring  safety  of 
America  and  American  institutions  will  alone 
at  last  be  found.  In  two  French  works  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  (and  to  which  we 
regret  that  we  have  only  left  ourselves  room 
for  very  slight  allusion),  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  unconscious  support  which  is  given 
in  almost  every  page  of  one  of  them,  to  the 
sound  and  impartial  observation  of  Mr.  Dick* 
ens,  and  with  the  excellent  means  of  judg- 
ment supplied  by  the  other,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  his  style  and  manner  of  recording 
those  impressions  would  affect  an  intelligent, 
and  perfectly  impartial  mind.  M.  Philarete 
Chasles  (whom  we  are  also  happy  to  claim 
as  an  assenting  party  to  our  views  pn  the 
American  press),  gives  it  as  bis  opinion,  that 
after  examining  carefully  the  late  books  of 
travels  in  the  United  States,  be  has  found  the 
most  recent  of  them—  though  neither  piquing 
itself  on  philosophy  nor  profundity,  though 
neither  ill-humoured  nor  presuming — by  far 
the  most  gay,  the  most  spirited,  the  most 
effective  and  complete,  in  its  delineation  of 
American  life  and  character.  He  quotes,  in 
a  capital  translation,  some  of  the  comic 
sketches  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  remarks  of 
them  that  no  doubt  they  may  be  charged  as 
dealing  with  petty  and  insignificant  detail, 
but  that  this  very  detail  it  is  which  reveals 
the  peculiarities  of  such  a  people.  "It  is 
by  those  familiar  and  minute  facts,0  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  you  arrive  at  the  true  under- 
standing of  a  nation,  as  yet  too  young  and 
already  too  powerful,  too  informed  and  yet 
too  advanced,  to  have  escaped  the  suscepti- 
bilities, the  weaknesses,  the  bully  ings,  the 
'niaiseries  des  parvenus.9  I  prefer  these 
sketches,  for  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  (<  to 
learned  dissertations."  And  this  preference, 
we  may  safely  predict,  will  be  one  day  pretty 
general. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  course  of 
our  present  remarks,  that  we  are  not  without 
sjome  expectation,  fairly  grounded,  of  a  possi- 
ble and  early  revolt  of  the  educated  classes 
of  America  against  the  odious  tyranny  which 
we  have  thus  done  our  best  to  expose.  We 
bava  noted  what  we  are  fain  to  believe  plain 
symptoms  of  its  having  already  begun.    In 
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that  case  we  shall  not  to  easily  tesnptsd  to 
return  to  a  subject  which  it  is -on  every  ac- 
count most  decorous  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  welfare  it  most  nearly  concerns^ 
and  which  we  only  in  the  first  instance  ap* 
proached  with  deep  and  unaffected  reluctance. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  begin  the  strife  by 
undervaluing  the  power  of  the  antagonist. 
We  never  knew  good  result  from  a  feeling 
of  that  kind.  The  first  element  of  success  in 
every  such  struggle  is  to  grapple  at  once  with 
the  whole  extent  of  evil :  not  to  look  at  it 
with  the  reservation  of  your  own  delicacies 
and  doubts,  and  perhaps  limited  field  of  ex- 
perience, but  fully,  unreservedly,  and  with 
that  broad — if  you  will,  that  vulgar — gaze, 
which  shall  take  in  every  possible  interest 
comprehended,  or  concerned.  Some  such 
mistake  as  this,  we  think,  is  the  mistake  of 
an  eloquent,  manly,  thoughtful,  and  most 
acute  writer,  in  the  last  number  of  that  ex- 
cellent periodical,  the  *  North  American  Re- 
view.' He  thinks  that  the  profligate  papers, 
*  numerous  as  they  are,  and  widely  as  their 
circulation  ranges,'  may  'open  their  foul 
mouths  in  full  cry  upon  a  man  of  character, 
year  after  year,  and  through  every  sjsxe  in 
the  Union/  but ( can  harm  htm  no  mote  than 
the  idle  wind.  They  are  read,  despised,  and 
the  next  day  utterly  forgotten.'  We  do  not 
know  all  that  may  lurk  in  that  expression— a 
man  of  character — but  we  do  know  that  there 
has  not  been  a  public  man  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  American  state,  since  the  death 
of  Washington,  whose  means  of  usefaliies* 
have  not  been  impaired  by  these  infarootts 
assailants.  But  we  discussed  this  folly  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  will  only  put  it  to  this 
honest  writer  now,  whether  on  greater  reflec- 
tion he  would  feel  as  sure,  supposing  4bes* 
prints  to  be  '  despised,'  that  they  would  still 
continue  to  be  '  reed.'  Of  him,  and  of  others 
with  the  same  cultivated  mind  and  lofty  pur* 
pose,  we  would  earnestly  implore  to  look 
abroad  from  the  small  and  select  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  understand,  without 
further  compromise,  or  hindrances  self-im- 
posed, the  mischiefs  of  this  wide-spread  pes- 
tilence. We  believe  that,  by  forming  a  ral- 
lying point  for  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous 
in  America,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
stay  the  plague.  Nor  are  we  without  the 
confident  hope  of  having,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  record  some  gallant  and  successful  efibrt 
towards  that  great  end* 

At  any  rate,  when  we  meet  the  Americans 
next,  it  will  be  with  some  pleasanter  things 
to  say  of  them.  It  is  our  intention  to  exa- 
mine the  more  general  characteristics  of  the 
original  works  they  have  put  forth  within  the 
last  few  years,  as  their  claim  to  the  com* 
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menfcement  of  a  literature  of  their  own. 
Our  former  remark  on  this-  subject  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  not  greatly  misre. 

Sesented.    When  we  doubted  if  the  foun- 
itions  had  yet  been  laid  of  a  national  lite- 


rature, we  could  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
so  manifestly  unjust,  as  that  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, since  the  establishment  of  their  Republic, 
have  not  written  many  able  and  admirable 
books. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


R*ise  in  Ungarn.  (A  Journey  through  Hun- 
gary). Von  J.  G.  Kohl.  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig.   1842. 

These  two  pleasant  volumes  form  a  sequel  to 
the  'Hundred  days  in  Austria/  of  which  a  more 
detailed  account  is  given  in  another  part  of  our 

E resent  number.  The  tour  through  Hungary, 
ke  that  through  Austria,  is  exclusively  a  per- 
sonal narrative,  without  any  of  those  instructive 
chapters  which  gave  so  great  a  value  to  the 
author's  works  on  Russia,  and  in  which  he  so 
well  presented  to  his  readers,  at  once,  the  result 
of  his  general  observations,  while  he  conveyed, 
frequently  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  the  most 
vivid  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Still  the  same  lively  and  amusing  tone,  which 
has  distinguished  all  M.  Kohl's  works  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  pervades  the  volumes  of  Hungary ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  country  is  one  less  known 
than  Austria,  the  author  enters  more  into  minute 
details,  appears  to  be  more  at  home  himself,  and 

Eavides  better  entertainment  for  his  guests, 
angary  has  now,  thanks  to  steamboats  and 
railroads,  become  easy  of  access,  and  M.  Kohl's 
account  will  be  sure  to  increase  the  number  of 
visitors ;  but  people  must  carry  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  some  language  beside  their  own,  or 
they  must  not  be  surprised,  like  some  of  the  tour- 
ists M.  Kohl  makes  free  to  laugh  at,  if  they  de- 
rive neither  much  information  nor  much  amuse- 
ment from  their  excursions. 

The  author,  on  leaving  Vienna,  proceeded 
towards  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  where  he  seems 
to  have  spent  some  days  most  agreeably  in  the 
castle  of  a  Hungarian  noble,  from  whom,  pre- 
viously to  leaving  the  capital,  he  had  received 
the  necessary  recommendation  to  the  intendants 
of  the  baronial  seat. 

"While  I  remained  here,  I  might  have  fancied 
myself  the  owner  rather  than  the  gnest  of  this  noble 
mansion.  There  are  many  people  who  talk  of  the 
charms  of  solitude.  Now  I  think  the  hermitage  of 
which  I  found  myself  thus  suddenly  possessed,  was 


just  the  sort  of  solitude  that  most  people  would  bra 
found  it  extremely  easy  to  reconcile  themselves  to.* 

And  certainly  the  account  of  his  stately  secto- 
sion  among  the  sumptuous  apartments,  magni- 
ficent picture  galleries,  and  extensive  libraries 
of  his  absent  host,  are  well  calculated  to  awaken 
strange  coverings  to  those  who  sit  ensconced  is 
city-bred  apologies  for  rooms.  Yet  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  the  glittering  hermitage  must 
soon  have  cloyed,  and  M.  Kohl  must  have  be- 
come conscious  that  the  demon  ennui  was  ad- 
vancing to  attack  him  in  his  fastness,  when  be 
could  assign  the  following  motive  for  selection 
ofabreakiast: 

"  I  was  asked  on  the  following  morning  what  I 
would  have  for  breakfast,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  M 
a  VJnglaise.  I  chose  the  last-named,  because  it 
brings  with  it  a  number  of  little  occupations  that 
are  particularly  welcome  to  a  solitary  hermit,  sock 
as  breaking  the  shells  of  his  eggs,  leisurely  spool- 
ing out  their  contents,  spreading  butter  upon  bis 
slices  of  roasted  bread,  and  carefully  picking  nptbe 
crumbs  that  happen  to  be  scattered  about  during 
the  operation." 

From  the  hermitage  our  author  had  but  a 
short  distance  to  go  before  he  reached  the  cele- 
brated Castle  of  Esterhaz,  the  seat  of  the 
wealthy  family  whose  possessions  reach  from 
Neusiedler  to  the  Platten  Lake,  and  form  prob* 
I  Wy  the  largest  private  estate  in  the  world.  The 
railroad  from  Vienna  to  Raab  has  made  the 
prince's  chateau  so  easy  of  access,  that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  crowd  of  sight-seers 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  their 
eves  on  the  splendour  of  a  mansion  on  the  erec- 
tion of  which  millions  were  expended,  bat  which 
has  of  late  years  been  abandoned  by  its  prised? 
owners,  for  other  and  more  favourably  situated 
palaces.  The  golde^  days  for  the  castle  of  £** 
terhaz  were  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
castle  was  then  distinguished  for  fetes  as  splen- 
did as  those  of  Versailles  under  Louis  XIV.  At 
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(resent  it  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Esterbazy 
family,  where  the  state  they  hold  might  pat 
many  a  sovereign  prince  to  the  blush.  At  Eisen- 
atadt  too,  the  capital  of  the  prince's  dominions, 
is  what  is  called  the  central  administration  of 
the  estates,  which  occupy  no  insignificant  portion 
of  Western  Hungary.  The  entire  administra- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  a  kind 
of  prime  minister  on  a  small  scale,  who  is  assist- 
ed by  four  counsellors.  The  estates  are  then 
divided  into  five  divisions,  and  at  the  head  of 
each  is  a  prefect,  who  has  often  to  make  a 
two  days'  journey  when  he  wants  to  travel 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  territory  con- 
fided to  his  care.  Under  these  prefects,  again, 
are  the  directors,  each  of  whom  has  the  man- 
agement of  what  is  considered  a  separate  estate, 
with  its  little  army  of  stewards,  collectors,  &c. 
Some  of  these  separate  estates  contain  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  villages,  but  on  an  average 
seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  originally 
have  induced  the  Esterhazy  family  to  select  so 
detestable  a  site  for  a  castle,  as  is  that  of  Ester- 
haz.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  hideous 
marsh ;  which  is  totally  inaccessible,  except  in 
frosty  weather,  or  in  summers  more  than  usually 
dry ;  and  the  exhalations  of  which  cannot  but 
be  highly  deleterious,  as  is  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  number  of  cretins  and  cripples 
of  every  kind,  in  all  the  villages  bordering  on 
this  great  swamp,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Hansag. 

At  Raab  our  author  embarked  in  a  steamboat, 
and  went  down  the  Danube  to  Orsova.  These 
steamboats  on  the  river  seem  to  offer  irresistible 
attractions  to  travellers,  of  whom  few  venture 
into  the  interior  of  the  country — where  bad 
roads,  worse  inns,  and  a  certain  throat-cutting 
monomania  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  among 
some  of  the  population,  have  long  had  the  effect 
of  deterring  tourists  from  solitary  rambles.  We 
have  an  amusing  account  of  the  places  alone  the 
river ;  and  a  very  lively  description  of  the  author's 
visit  to  a  Turkish  pacha,  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  whole  posse  of  health  officers,  to 
see  that  he  did  not  come  into  that  immediate 
contact  with  the  unbelievers,  which  would  have 
subjected  him  to  a  quarantine  of  some  weeks, 
on  his  return  into  the  dominions  of  his  Austrian 
Majesty.  Several  highly  entertaining  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  description  of  that  singular  por- 
tion of  the  emperor's  territory,  known  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Military  Frontier ;  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  which  separates  the  Austrian  em- 
pire from  Turkey ;  but  which  is  likely  to  lose 
much  of  its  importance  in  proportion  as  those 
provinces  of  Turkey  that  border  on  Austria, 
assume  more  and  more  a  character  of  indepen- 
dence, and  draw  closer  those  bonds,  by  which 
they  are  beginning  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  great  republic  of  civilized  Europe. 

From  Orsova  our  traveller  returned  to  Vienna, 
through  the  interior  of  Hungary,  visiting  the 
celebrated  baths  of  Mebadia,  traversing  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Bannat,  and  spending  a  short 
time  with  some  German  and  Walachian  colo- 
nists, of  whose  way  of  life  he  does  not  fail  to 
present  us  amusing  descriptions.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  tour  in  Hungary  is  worthy  of  taking 


its  place  by  the  side  of  M.  Kohl's  beat  works  of 
a  similar  character. 


1.  Le  Chdteau  des  Pyrenees. — 2.  Maison  de 
Campagne  a  Vendre.  Far  Frederic  Sottlie. 
Paris.    1843. 

The  first  of  these  tales  addresses  itself  to  a  class 
of  readers,  whose  tastes  may  be  presumed  to 
differ  widely  from  those  who  wilt  be  pleased 
with  the  second.  Those  who  read  for  the  grati- 
fication of  that  sort  of  excitement,  which,  over- 
looking nice  observation  of  character  and  man- 
ners, or  the  display  of  passion,  finds  its  source 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  plot  of  an  entangled  story, 
will  be  gratified  to  their  hearts' content  with  'Le 
Chateau  des  Pyrenees.'  They  will  have  to  fol- 
low a  certain  Prince  Puzzano,  who  changes  his 
costume  as  rapidly  and  as  often  as  the  once  cel- 
ebrated Monsieur  Alexandre.  He  is  a  corsair, 
monk,  sorcerer,  muleteer,  &c,  fee,  alternately ; 
now  he  is  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  and, 
anon,  receiving  the  dying  confession  of  the  pri- 
oress of  a  convent,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  from 
the  pope.  He  is  in  feet  a  sort  of  walking  dis- 
solving view.  By  his  means  an  avaricious  law- 
yer, whose  wife  he  has  dishonoured,  is  shut  up 
in  a  madhouse.  Then  the  prince,  whose  crimes 
are  punished  by  disappointment  in  an  unworthy 
son,  visits  his  victim,  the  lawyer,  and  is  by  him 
stabbed  with  a  knife.  The  end  of  the  lawyer's 
wife  is  not  less  fatal.  She  has  retired  to  the 
lonely  convent  of  St.  Benoit  in  the  Pyrenees, 
whose  beautiful  situation  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  prison-like  nakedness  of  its  walls.  But 
thirty  years'  penance  and  seclusion  have  not  pro- 
cured her  a  peaceful  deathbed,  for  she  regrets 
having  sacrificed  the  world,  without  finding  tran- 
quillity, nor  can  she  at  the  last  moment  exclude 
certain  worldly  wishes,  the  appearance  of  which 
she  takes  to  be  evidence  of  Heaven's  wrath.  We 
have,  too,  the  history  of  another  unhappy  fe- 
male, who,  rather  than  betray  her  own  shame, 
and  the  interests  of  a  daughter,  hides  herself  in 
the  same  savage  retirement,  and  being  then  dis- 
covered by  the  same  daughter,  fells  dead  from 
disappointment  at  the  fruitlessness  of  fifteen 
years'  dull  wretchedness.  We  know  not  if  all 
this  be  intended  to  operate  as  a  moral  example ; 
but,  as  we  have  indicated  the  class  which  can 
alone  find  pleasure  in  a  romance  of  this  kind — 
being  made  up  of  incidents  which  cross  each 
other  without  connection,  and  which  do  not  delay 
pursuit  by  unnecessary  display  of  sentiment,  or 
portraiture  of  character— we  think  we  have 
dropped  sufficient  hints  to  stimulate  the  curiosity 
of  such  readers.  They  do  not,  happily  for  us, 
require  any  more  at  our  hands. 

Turn  now  to  the  Maison  de  Campagne  a  Vew* 
dre.  It  is  a  light  and  pleasantly  written  baga- 
telle, reading  like  a  smart  vaudeville  turned  into 
a  tale.  Yet,  unpretending  as  it  is  in  form,  it 
presents  some  of  those  happy  turns  of  sentiment, 
which  charm  us  the  more  because  of  their  un- 
expected appearance,  and  because  they  lead  to 
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the  impfaisioo  that  the  author  wrote  in  a  happy 
mood.  That  while  gay,  he  was  disposed  to  ten- 
derness; that  while  disposed  to  laugh,  he  had  an 
honest  heart  open  for  poor  human  nature. 

Monsieur  Monot,  a  retired  lamp-seller,  is  a 
martyr  to  the  march  of  intellect.  The  public, 
ever  disposed  to  follow  new  lights,  and  despise 
the  oW  lamps,  have  abandoned  him  for  Carcel. 
He  had  saved  enough,  however,  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  a  handsome  little  box  at  ticeanx, 
where  he  takes,  to  housekeep  for  him,  an  orphan 
neice — poor  Sophie  Fossin :  listen  to  her  history. 

«  Who  then  was  this  Sophie  Fossin  ?  She  was 
He  leas  thaa  the  niece  of  M.  Monot,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Fossin,  mercer,  and  of  Catharine  Monot,  his 
wife.  M.  Fossin  died  of  the  cholera,  which  caused 
M.  Monot  to  say,  every  time  his  niece  caught  cold, 
'She  has  inherited  her  father's  bad  health,  for  the 
Monots  are  renowned  for  the  purity  of  their  blood.' 
Alter  the  death  of  her  husband,  Madame  Fossin 
wished  to  carry  on  the  business,  but,  in  less  than  a 
year,  her  customers  fell  off,  and  her  capital  was 
eaten  away.  It  was,  indeed,  pretended  th at  Madame 
Fossin  was  never  at  home,  and  when  met  abroad,  it 
was  io  unbecoming  company.  Sophie  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  keep  up  the  house ;  but  all  her  exer- 
tions served  for  no  more  than  to  supply  her  mother 
with  dress.  In  the  meanwhile,  poor  Sophie,  aban- 
doned to  herself  in  her  humble  shop  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Monnaie,  succeeded,  now  and  then,  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  shirt  collars  of  her  own  making.  As  for  the 
few  pair  of  faded  gloves,  which  were  all  that  she 
had  to  offer,  she  could  only  blush,  as  they  were  dis- 
dainfully rejected  by  some  Grisette,  tricked  out  in 
her  Sunday  gear,  or  some  student  happening  to  be  in 
cash.  Of  all  her  customers  one  alone  had  never 
quitted  her,  he  was  a  young  clerk  in  a  rich  commer- 
cial hoose  De  la  rue  Mauvaises  Paroles. 

M  Never  did  he  And  her  gloves  faded ;  in  fact,  he 
only  looked  at  Sophie's  fresh  countenance.  It  was 
so  pretty,  so  winning,  so  rosy,  that  it  threw  its 
youthful  freshness  upon  all  her  wares,  and  gave 
them  new  colour. 

u  Sophie  at  length  perceived  that  Jules  Favert 
never  took  away  her  gloves,  and  that  those  which 
he  wore  were  always  different  from  what  she  had 
sold  him.  Was  it  charity  or  an  insult  ?  and  her 
pride  revolted  equally  at  either  surmise.  The  next 
time  Jules  came  to  make  his  ordinary  purchase,  she 
told  him  plainly,  she  had  no  more  gloves  to  sell  him. 

w  *  But  here  is  a  pair,'  said  Jules,  taking  up 
gloves  which  lay  upon  the  counter  time  immemorial. 

w  'They  are  sold,'  said  Sophie,  coldly :  « besides,  I 
no  longer  deal  in  that  article.9 

* '  And  where  am  I  to  buy  my  gloves  V 

« <  Where  you  bought  those  at  present  upon  your 
hands,'  replied  Sophie,  with  a  piqued  air. 

"  Jules  stammered  an  excuse — it  was  yesterday, 
that  by  chance  he  dined  far  from  home  with  his 
uncle,  the  attorney — 

u  c  That  may  be, — bat  I  no  longer  sell  gloves." 

"  Jules  bit  his  lips,  and,  throwing  a  rapid  glance 
round  the  all  but  empty  shop,  believed,  indeed,  that 
there  remained  no  more  gloves :  so,  with  a  sigh,  he 
resumed. 

**  *  Since,  Mademoiselle,  you  have  no  more  gloves 
to  tell  me,  let  me  have  this  cap.' 

•** « A  woman's  cap,  Monsieur  ?  And,  pray,  what 
can  yon  want  to  do  with  it  V 

« <  Oh!9  said  Jules,  smiling,  <  I  shall  soon  find  some 
one  to  give  it  to.9 

"flophfciiow  reddened,  and  replied, 

«asadeth»caplbr  arjieJ£--it  is  not  for  sale.* 


|  ^<Veirwsa,aootW--thisftehu^wkale¥frroS 
,  please.' 

"  'Nothing,  Monsieur j  I  have  nothiag  to  sefi 
you ;  and  I  beg  you  will  retire.' 

"  <  How  have  I  offended  you  ?  How  have  I  foiled 
in  that  respect  you  so  well  deserve,  that  you  thai 
order  me  to  leave,  who  am  an  old  customer  T  What 
have  I  done  ?' 

"Sophie  held  down  her  head' — then  turned  it 
aside.    She  Wept. 

"  Jules  observed  her  embarrassment,  and  repeated 
his  questions  with  renewed  earnestness. 

"  «  You  believe,  Monsieur,  that  I  do  not  percehrt 
that  you  come  here  with  some  motive.  While  yoa 
pretend  to  buy  my  gloves,  that  you  always  pay  as 
three  francs  for  what  are  not  worth  one  T  It  it  net 
my  fault  if  I  cannot  supply  you  with  good  gk>Tetj 
but  you  should  not  take  advantage  of  my  poverty  to 
force  me  to  receive  money  to  which  I  am  not  eao* 
tied.' 

"  Jules  would  have  spoken,  but  Sophie's  poor 
heart,  which  had  so  long  struggled  to  keep  down  her 
tears,  could  no  longer  withhold  them — and  she  con- 
tinued sobbing. 

"  Oh !  I  hope  that  very  soon  everything  will  be 
gone  out  of  this  shop,  and  that  my  mother  will  no 
longer  force  me  to  remain  here  exposed  to  such  in- 
sults.' 

u  Jules  wept  too,  and  exclaimed — 

"  <  Tis  true  I  did  not  come  here  for  these  enned 
gloves, — I  came  for  yourself  whom  I  love,— for  yon, 
whom  I  would  marry.' 

"  '  Marry  me !'  said  Sophie,  trembling  all  over: 
'  Why,  Monsieur,  I  am  poor — I  have  nothing.' 

" '  Nor  have  I,'  said  Jules. 

"  Never  did  misery  bring  so  much  happiness  to 
two  young  beings, — for  by  this  dialogue  you  htTe 
already  judged  their  youth ;  Jules  was  hardly  more 
than  twenty — Sophie  not  eighteen.99 

The  mother  dies  soon  after,  and  Monot,  the 

ex-lamp-maker,  takes  Sophie  to  live  with  him, 

J  while  Jules,  called  away,  has  lost  sight  of  her. 

The  benevolent  uncle  conceives  at  last  a  pro* 
iect  for  finding  Sophie  a  husband.  He  puts  a 
bill  oo  bis  house ;  Maison  de  Campagne  a  Yen- 
dre:  calculating,  that  among  the  number  of 
those  who  will  come  to  look  at  the  premises,  be 
shell  discover  some  person  likely  to  prove  t 
suitable  match  for  his  niece. 

Jules  comes ;  and  the  uncle  of  Jules,  M.  Gsd- 
tois ;  who,  unlike  Monot,  is  a  very  bad  uncle. 
M.  Oantois  is  attracted  to  the  hoose  by  the  con- 
veniences which  it  presents  for  deceiving  Madame 
Gantois.  He  is  caught  unexpectedly  m  a  trap; 
for,  while  he  has  sent  for  a  bairiff  to  arrest  hn 
nephew,  who  owes  him  money,  and  who  be  sus- 
pects is  there  to  watch  him,  the  nephew  has 
dispatched  a  letter  to  his  aunt;  and  Jules  has 
heard  Sophie's  voice,  and  they  meet,  and  they 
quarrel,  and  make  friends,  and  confess  their  Ion 
to  old  Monot ;  and  the  bailiff  comes,  and  the  wife 
is  coming,  and  the  ancle  dreads  exposure;  and 
the  two  ancles  hold  council ;  and  the  good  one 
works  on  the  feelings  and  interests,  while  the 
nephew  acts  on  the  fears  of  the  bad ;  and  thev 
make  up  a  purse  for  the  lovers — and  the  bill, 
Maison  de  Campagne  a  Vendre,  is  taken  down. 
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Gottfried  Wilkelm  Freihern  von  Leibnitz,  sine 
Biographie,  von  Dr.  G.  £.  Gtthrauee.  (Bio 
graphy  of  Leibnitz).  By  Dr.  Guhbauer.  Bres- 
lau. 

No  one  can  doubt  of  tbe  competence  of  Dr. 
Guhrauer  to  write  a  biography  or  Leibnitz.  For 
many  years  has  he  been  before  the  public,  as  an 
author  whose  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy ;  and 
he  now  comes  forward  to  narrate  the  life  of  the 
great  man  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  idol. 
The  biographies  hitherto  published  have  not 
been  so  complete  as  the  importance  of  tbe  sub- 
ject deserves;  and  Dr.  Guhrauer's  book,  in 
which  the  progress  of  Leibnitz,  and  every  inci- 
dent of  his  life  has  been  carefully  followed  up, 
step  by  step,  forms  a  valuable  addition,  not  only 
to  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope at  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  illustrated  by 
a  very  spirited  lithograph  portrait.  As  the  bulki- 
ness  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  have  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  more  generally 
known,  and  as  there  are  many  who  would  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  him  as  a  philosopher, 
without  loading  their  shelves  with  his  historical 
and  mathematical  works,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  a  complete  edition  of  his  *  Opera  Philoso- 
phica'  alone,  has  recently  been  edited  by  Dr. 
Edmann. 


Handbuch  des  poetischen  Nationalliteratur  der 
Deutsehtn,  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Eurz.  (Manual 
of  the  Poetical  National  Literature  of  the  Ger- 
mans). By  Dr.  H.  Kurz.  Zurich.  Meyer 
and  Zeller.    1842. 

All  collections  of  specimens  from  the  masters  of 
a  foreign  literature  are  useful  in  England,  if  they 
are  made  with  ordinary  judgment.  By  works  of 
this  kind  is  the  student  able  to  take  a  general 
glance  at  the  various  authors,  and  to  decide  on  the 
particular  path  be  will  afterwards  follow.  Dr. 
Kura's  book  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the 

Sance  being  more  than  a  superficial  one.  It  is  a 
ick  royal  octavo,  containing  selections  from  the 
time  of  Haller  to  the  present  day,  and  concludes 
with  a  tolerably  full  history  of  German  poetry ;  the 
dates  of  births  and  deaths  being  given  in  notes. 
Most  of  tbe  pieces  are  necessarily  short,  but  not 
exclusively  so ;  as  we  have  the  whole  of  Gdthe's 
'  Iphigenia,'  and  '  Hermann  and  Dorothea ;'  of 
Schiller's  'Wilhelm  Tell;'  and  of  Lessing's 
*  Nathan  der  Weise.'  The  reader  who  has  gone 
through  Dr.  Kurz's  Manual,  will  find  verv  few 
in  this  country  who  will  rival  him  in  a  knowledge 
of  German  poetry. 


De  VAristocratie  Angtoise,  de  la  Demooratie 
AmSricaine,  et  de  la  libfraliti  des  Institutions 
Francoises.  Par  Chables  Fabet.  Second 
Edition.    Paris.    1843. 

The  author  tells  us  that  this  book  has  been 
much  eulogized ;  that  the  first  edition  was  soon 
exhausted ;  and  that  a  noble  British  peer  wrote 
a  reply,  controverting  the  author's  claims  for  the 
superiority  of  French  institutions  over  those  of 
Great  Britain ;  all  which  reasons  combined,  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  present  edition.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
noble  lord,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  indeed  we 
learn  for  the  first  time,  and  only  through  M. 
Farey's  book,  of  the  controversy  to  which  the 
author  alludes.  We  have  no  objection,  not  the 
least,  that  M.  Farey  should  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  of  the  excellence  of  their  in- 
stitutions; nay,  we  should  heartily  Fend  him 
our  assistance;  but  it  must  be  on  the  condition 
that  he  will  not  misrepresent  the  state  of  Eng- 
lish society.  M.  Farey  thinks  that  the  Feudal 
system  still  weighs  heavily  upon  England,  and 
that  the  middle  classes  are  without  political  in- 
fluence. His  proofs  are  drawn  from  certain 
ceremonials,  such,  for  instance;  as  that  attending 
the  coronation,  upon  which  his  reasoning  is  as 
just,  as  if  he  drew  his  notions  of  British  laws 
from  the  judges'  horsehair  wigs.  He  denies  in 
fact,  the  whole  spirit  of  modern  improvement, 
because  a  resemblance  still  exists  to  what  is 
past ;  the  boy  has  not  become  a  man,  because 
the  boy  still  speaks  with  a  human  tongue,  and 
sees  through  human  eyes.  He,  in  tact,  makes 
the  mistake  which  most  Frenchmen  do,  who 
think  that  no  political  good  can  be  effected,  ex- 
cept through  violent  revolution ;  and  he  expects 
the  coming  of  the  crisis,  which  is  to  put  an  end 
to  Feudality  in  England.  Will  it  be  credited  in 
England,  that  this  author,  who  vaunts  the  popu- 
larity of  his  book  in  France,  advances  as  a  grave 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Feudal  system  in 
England,  that  the  Queen's  ministers,  when  called 
upon  to  attend  at  Windsor,  feel  honour  in  putting 
on  servants'  livery  coats,  with  livery  buttons  ? 
We  translate  literally  from  page  35. 

"Those  who  would  feel  surprised  to  see  free 
England  in  the  19th  century,  thus  adhere  to  feudal 
customs,  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  they 
learn)  that  the  Queen's  ministers,  called  to  Windsor 
at  the  Queen's  accouchement,  put  on  the  uniform 
(in  good  French,  the  livery),  of  Windsor  palace, 
and  that  gentlemen,  possessors  of  a  million  of  reve- 
nue, felt  honoured  at  being  allowed  to  carry  upon  their 
coat-buttons  the  initial  letters  of  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood ;  as  in  France,  valets  have  upon  their 
buttons  the  first  letters  of  their  master's  name." 

And  a  little  further  down,  page  36,  he  asks,  if 
after  such  instances  "  England  has  a  right  to  be 
boasting  of  her  habeas  corpus."  It  may  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  habeas  corpus  is  not 
dear  at  a  button,  n'en  d6plaisea  Monsieur  Farey. 
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france. 

Paris,  l$th  March. 
There  is  a  review  here,  little  known,  and  not 
highly  appreciated,  called  '  Le  Biographe  Uni- 
verse!,' containing  biographies  of  the  men  of  the 
day,  which  are  now  and  then  republished  when 
likely  to  interest.  Some  weeks  since,  when  it 
was  believed  Guizot  might  retire,  and'  before 
Messieurs  Passy  and  Dufaure  had  signified  their 
intention  to  nold  aloof  from  any  new-formed 
ministry,  one  of  these  pamphlets  appeared  and 
disappeared  with  a  rapidity  unintelligible  to 
those  who  had  not  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The 
biography  was  that  of  Salvandy,  whose  silence 
on  the  important  debate  was,  it  seems,  person- 
ally requested  by  royalty.  It  was  said  to  be  by 
his  own  hand,  his  style  being  recognized  in  it, 
and  the  signature  being  that  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. The  same  whispers  aver  that  Count  Mole 
sent  for  Salvandy,  and  said,  it  might  possibly 
fall  to  his  lot  to  form  a  ministry ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding every  conviction  of  his  capacity 
and  usefulness,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
him  for  a  coadjutor,  did  the  biography  remain  in 
circulation.  The  pamphlet  was  therefore  bought 
up,  and  is  now  not  to  be  had.  But  one  of  the 
rare  copies  already  sold,  having  fallen  into  our 
hands,  we  make  a  few  comments  on  it,  that  our 
readers  may  learn  how  M.  Salvandy  has  been 
unfairly  appreciated  hitherto,  and  may  contra- 
dict, by  the  genealogy  given,  on  such  excellent 
authority,  those  idle  stories,  which  gave  him  a 
somewhat  too  clerical  origin. 

"  In  the  unfortunate  times,  wherein  the  kings  of 
England  counted  among  their  fiefs  the  fairest 
French  provinces,  an  Irish  family,  named  O  Sal- 
vandy, itself  exiled  from  a  lately  conquered  country, 
and  no  doubt  captive  beneath  the  Black  Prince's 
banners,  found  itself  transplanted  into  Guyenne." 

This  is  the  first  sentence  which  adds  another 
and  rather  foreign-looking  comrade  to  the  list  of 
royal  O's,  which  are  Ireland's  patrimony.  "  The 
best  manner  of  praising  such  men,"  goes  on  the 
biographer,  "  is  to  recount  their  lives ;"  and  this 
is  accordingly  done  by  him  through  210  pages  of 
closely  printed  octavo.  We  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  attacking  any  portion  of  M.  Salvandy 's 
life ;  but  rather  wish  to  excuse  Moll,  by  point- 
ing out  why  he  decided  that  a  minister,  holding 
in  his  hand  such  a  story  of  himself,  by  himself, 
would  lay  the  ministry  open  to  that  terrible  bat- 
tery of  ridicule  so  potent  in  France,  that  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  battery  she  fears ! 


'  When  he  was  eight  years  old/  Rousseau) 
precept,  '  la  seule  habitude  a  contractor  serait 
de  n'en  point  avoir,*  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  became  a  law  to  him.  '  At  eleven  years 
old '  he  had, '  as  yet,'  advanced  in  life  without 
any  determined  object.  But  it  was  then  that  a 
sentence  spoken  before  him,  to  the  purport  that 
extraordinary  children  commonly  disappointed 
when  they  grew  to  men,  induced  nim  to  eschew 
his  mode  of  study,  irregular  heretofore.  •  With 
sagacity  rare  at  his  ace,'  he  decided,  that  under 
a  military  monarchy  he  should  best  find  his  level 
in  a  military  career !  Educated  at  the  Lycee 
Napoleon  (College  Henry  IV.)  he  one  day,  in  hii 
enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  the  emperor's 
style,  invented  and  read  aloud  a  bulletin  de  la 
grande  armee.  Become  an  officer,  he  was  at 
Mayence  pointed  out  to  the  emperor  himselt 
who  fixed  upon  him  such  a  look,  as  it  seems 
was  worth  recording.  At  twenty  years  of  age, 
commencing  to  write  as  a  politician,  he  hesitated 
between  all  the  conflicting  parties,  feeling  in 
himself  something  of  each.  He  had  at  this  time 
a  precocious  sagacitv,  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  usually  the  fruit  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. In  1815,  under  the  influence  of  his 
indignation,  he  wrote  *  La  Coalition  et  la  France.' 
This  was  more  than  '  a  good  book :  it  was  a 
good  action — an  event.'  This  book  was  seized. 
He  took  it  quietly.  Louis  XVIII.  had  desired 
him  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  its  seizure. 
Then  there  was  his  letter  to  Wellington.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu  interfered  when  he  was  about 
to  publish  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
after  the  attempt  made  on  the  duke's  life  by  the 
assassin  to  whom  Napoleon  left  a  legacy,  in  the 
small  gratitude  of  a  great  man.  The  letter  de 
sired  the  duke  to  live,  •  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion might,  in  the  plains  of  Zama,  avenge  the 
insult  received  at  Thrasimene.'  There  were 
two  more  pamphlets,  which  *  ensured  the  un- 
hoped for '  passing  of  the  Ioi  de  recrotemeut 
Louis  XVIII.  at  last  *  proved  himself  master' 
on  his  own  territory,  by  naming  the  poet  Sal- 
vandy of  his  Conseil  d'Etat ! !  And  this  is  the 
account,  by  Salvandy,  of  Salvandy's  career. 

Novels,  pamphlets  Madame  Salvandy,  receive 
the  same  unquali6ed  praise.  As  to  Salrandj 
himself,  he  is  applauded  in  all  senses ;  politi- 
cally, morally ;  as  having '  instinct  and  reason 
ing  powers'  to  a  supreme  degree;  as  having 
love  of  order  and  liberty,  progress,  stability,  mo- 
deration ;  verily,  we  cannot  give  the  whole  list 
of  his  perfections.    Their  name  is  Legion.  As 
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to  bit  talent*  as*  novelist,  if  ke «  has  not  all  the 
power  which  belonged  to  Walter  Soott,  hia 
Aloozo  has  a  serenity  and  calm  which  may  sug- 
gest comparison  to  some  broad  road,  smooth  and 
symmetrical,  without  rots  or  jolting.'  As  for 
the  book  called  '  Twenty  Months;  or,  the  Re- 
volution of  1830,'  it  so  struck  the  illustrious 
Gothe,  that,  on  his  bed  of  death,  and  when  his 
sight  had  foiled,  it  was  read  to  him  by  his 
daughter ;  '  and  when  at  last  his  mind  was  no 
longer  capable  of  following  its  ideas,  he  bade 
her  approach  it  to  his  lips,  that,  kissing  it,  he 
might  bid  human  thought  adieu :  soon  after  he 
expired. 

JJut  we  have  said  enough.  Salvandy  has  had 
his  merits,  and  not  few ;  but  we  find  it  difficult 
not  to  meet  fatuity  such  as  this,  with  a  little  in- 
nocent laughter. 


GERMANY. 

Leipsic,  March,  1843. 

The  presence  and  the  counsels  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  have  been  sadly  wanted  of  late  by 
the  Prussian  king.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  this 
distinguished  man  in  Paris  during  the  last  three 
months,  that  the  extraordinary  change  wrought 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  their  sove- 
reign, and  the  general  gloom  which  .has  fallen 
on  the  hopes  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  in  Prussia,  are,  in  my  opinion,  mainly 
ascribable. 

The  dismissal  of  Professor  Hoffman  of  Fallers- 
leben  from  his  professorship  in  Breslau,  and 
without  the  usual  pension,  in  conseauence  of  his 
political  poems,  belongs  to  a  class  of  acts  which 
form  their  own  commentary.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory we  may  include  the  exclusion  from  the 
Prussian  states  of  the  'Leipsic  Universal  Ga- 
zette,' which  had  often  rendered  Prussia  good 
service,  when  warring  with  its  own  Catholic 
population.  .  But  the  odium  does  not  attach  so 
much  to  the  act  as  to  the  mode  of  its  enforce- 
ment. It  may  be  even  reasonably  doubted  wheth- 
er the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  interdicting  the  Iran' 
sit  of  the  journal,  and  thus  cutting  it  off  from 
the  other  states  where  it  was  desired,  has  not 
shed  rather  an  unfavourable  light  on  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Prussia  to  the  interests  of  the  League, 
when  its  own  interests  seem  affected.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  '  Rhenish  Gazette,'  which  is  to 
cease  from  the  31st  of  March,  also  tends  to  swell 
the  general  amount  of  popular  dissatisfaction. 
The  re-imposition  of  the  censorship  en  carica- 
tures, after  its  extinction  so  recently  and  pom- 
pously announced,  is  in  many  ways  characteris- 
tic The  singular  discrepancy  between  the  roy- 
al order  of  the  24th  of  December,  1841,  alleviat- 
ing the  evils  of  the  censorship,  and  the  law  pro- 
mulgated on  the  13th  of  February  last,  imposing 
fresh  restrictions,  and  handing  over  the  Press  to 
a  perpetuity  of  arbitrary  government,  is  very  far 
from  a  realisation  of  the  hopes  awakened  by  the 
monarch's  popular  harangues !  Such  acts,  also, 
as  the  recent  cabinet  order,  forbidding  the  future 
promotion  of  two  officers  holding  judicial  situa- 
tions, in  consequence  of  an  article  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  projected  Divorce  Bill  having  been 


inserted  by  one  in  a  law  magazine  edited  by 
the  other,  savour  in  no  small  degree  of  the  worst 
kind'of  arbitrary  power.  How  pitiable  is  it  that 
the  king  should  be  unable  to  foresee,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Germany,  the  spirit  which  all  this 
has  a  tendency  to  make  formidable ! 

The  friends  of  monarchy  and  order  throughout 
Germany  had  sincerely  hoped  that  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  embraced  for  Dotting' 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  state  prisoners 
locked  up  in  dungeons  since  the  unfortunate  af- 
fair of  1833.  This  hope  has  been  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Eggeling, 
who  seems  indebted  for  his  liberation  to  other 
causes  than  to  royal  clemency,  and  Dr.  Plath, 
none  of  the  many  persons  at  present  confined  for 
political  offences  have  been  set  at  liberty.  Even 
Eggeling  has  been  placed  under  the  odious  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
Plath  must  at  once  leave,  and  never  again  re-en- 
ter the  kingdom.  The  University  of  Gottingen 
is  rapidly  sinking  under  the  present  regime.  As 
Dahlmann,  the  last  of  the  seven  exiled  professors 
has  been  lately  provided  for  by  an  appointment 
to  a  professorship  at  Bonn,  the  society  formed 
throughout  Germany  to  assist  these  political 
martyrs  with  pecuniary  aid  in  their  immediate 
wants,  has  announced  its  approaching  dissolution, 
as  being  no  longer  necessary ;  and  its  intention 
of  handing  over  the  undisposed-of  residue  of  its 
funds  to  Dr.  Jordan,  a  literary  martyr  no  less  de- 
serving of  support. 

Leipsic  is  in  itself  a  little  republic;  and  as 
the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade,  and  the 
great  literary  mart  whither  the  products  of 
German  mina  are  always  sure  to  find*  their  way, 
it  may  be  called,  in  one  sense  at  least,  a  republic 
of  letters.  The  mildness  of  the  Saxon  censor- 
ship, and  the  facilities  of  publishing,  have  induc- 
ed many  popular  writers  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence here.  The  '  Literaten  Verein,'  also,  pre- 
senting a  formidable  array  of  distinguished  names, 
forms  a  species  of  rallying  point  for  patriotic  ex- 
ertions. The  musical  fame  of  Leipsic  is  about 
to  be  still  further  elevated  by  the  erection  of  a 
Conservatory  of  Music,  under  the  direction  of 
Meudelsohn  Bartholdy,  assisted  by  several  high- 
ly distinguished  professors.  The  publishing  ac- 
tivity is  as  flourishing  as  ever.  I  have  only  to 
point  to  the  edition  of  English  popular  writers, 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  eminent  printer, 
Tauchnitz;  of  this  city,  to  establish  any  man's 
faith  in  miracles.  Each  volume,  comprising  the 
contents  of  three  ordinary  English  volumes,  neat- 
ly and  correctly  printed  on  admirable  paper,  and 
embellished  with  a  good  steel  engraving,  is  pub- 
lished at  the  almost  incredibly  low  price  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  !  The  collection  will  em- 
brace most  of  the  standard  English  Authors. 
The  works  of  Byron,  Moore,  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
and  Marryat,  have  already  appeared.  The  ex- 
traordinary popularity  of  English  writers  in  Ger- 
many necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, is  flattering  to  both  countries.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  curious  literary  history  I  may  mention  the 
fact,  that  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Dickens'  works 
four  thousand  copies  have  been  already  sold. 
Amongst  other  more  important  literary  under- 
takings, a  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  Ger- 
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man  and  English  Dictionary,  compiled  by  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Flu*el,  the  United  Statet  Con- 
sul at  Leipsic,  should  be  mentioned.  I  believe 
the  new  edition  will  contain  many  thousand 
words  and  phrases  not  included  in  the  last  A 
new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Brockhaus' 
4  (^ver  aatiaas-Lexicon,'  being  the  ninth  issue  of 
that  important  work,  is  also  in  course  of  publi- 
cation; and  a  journal  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
illustrated  papers  of  London  is  about  to  appear 
under  the  title  of  'Illustrirte  Nachrichten., 
Before  concluding,  I  may  allude  to  the  aboii«- 


tioo  of  the  British  consulship  k  this  efty.  Short* 
ly  after  the  accession  of  the  present  ministry  to 
power,  the  gentleman  who  filled  the  office  cf 
consul  was  recalled!  and  the  office  itself  abolish- 
ed. England  is  now  the  only  kingdom  turepre* 
sented  here.  It  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  ask- 
ed, whether  an  efficient  and  intelligent  agent 
might  not  be  employed  with  advantage  in  tail 
nucleus  of  German  trade — the  emporium  from 
whence  the  east  is  supplied  with  the  maanfkc* 
tures  of  the  West,  and  the  point  where  the  whole 
of  England's  German  trade  centres. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


BELGIUM, 
Some  time  ago  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  resolution  for  forming,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  the  Belgic 
state  papers,  many  of  which  are  scattered  about 
in  different  parts  of  Holland  and  France.  In 
furtherance  of  this  design,  M.  Gachard  was  sent 
on  an  official  mission  to  the  Hague  in  Octo- 
ber last.  He  obtained  leave  to  examine  the 
Royal  Library,  and  he  there  found  many  inter- 
esting documents  relating  to  Belgian  history. 
M.  Gachard  has  described  the  results  of  his  mis- 
sion in  a  detailed  report,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  must  interesting  points.  The 
Royal  Library  at  the  Hague  was  founded  on  the 
collection  of  the  old  Stadtholders,  and  was  vastly 
extended  during  the  time  of  the  union  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  No  state  library  was  then  kept 
in  Brussels,  and  all  the  purchases  of  books  and 
manuscripts  made  by  the  government  were  des- 
tined for  the  Hague.  Thus  the  library  in  the 
latter  city  is  enriched  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  library  of  Gerard,  which,  among  other 
things,  contained  a  rare  and  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  on  the  history  of  Belgium. 
The  Hague  library,  moreover,  obtained  numerous 
and  important  additions  by  the  sale  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Muschenbroeck.  The  library  at 
present  contains  upwards  of  2000  manuscript 
volumes,  of  which  many  are  of  infinite  value, — 
some  by  reason  of  the  subjects  they  treat  of, 
some  for  their  rarity,  others  for  the  beauty  of  their 
calligraphic  execution,  or  for  the  fine  miniatures 
and  vignettes  with  which  they  are  ornamented. 
Sermons,  copies  of  rituals,  and  theological  writ- 
ings, forming  the  bulk  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Belgium  and  France,  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  the  Hague  collection,  which 
does  not,  like  most  others,  owe  its  existence  to 
the  suppression  of  abbeys  and  convents.  On  the 
other  hand,  historical  writings  and  works  relating 
to  art  and  science  are  numerous.    Of  these  2000 


manuscripts,  400  at  least  relate  to  the  history  o 
Belgium,  and  for  their  acquisition  proposals  will 
be  made  to  the  Dutch  government  The  ar- 
chives of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  form  a  collec- 
tion distinct  from  the  Royal  Library  of  the 
Hague.  Among  these  archives  M.  Gachart 
saw  two  diplomas  of  the  date  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  existence,  and 
formerly  kept  among  the  registers  of  the  coasts 
of  Holland.  There  is  likewise  a  Golden  Bull  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  once  be- 
longing to  the  Cartularies  of  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Servais,  at  Maestricht.  M.  Gachard  describes 
several  curious  old  treaties,  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Holland.  Among 
them  is  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  and  Cromwell.  This 
document  is  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, and  bears  the  Protector's  signature,  Ouvxt. 
Appended  to  it  is  a  wax  seal,  representing 
Cromwell,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  with  the 
members  of  the  long  parliament  ranged  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  correspondence  of  the 
famous  Pensionary,  Count  de  Witte,  is  also 
among  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
The  letters  from  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  exceedingly  curious,  and  form  a  useful 
appendix  to  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  Kinff  of  the  Belgians  has  lately  purchased 
a  small  collection  of  paintings  from  the  eminent 
picture  dealer,  M.  Nieuvenhuys.  Among  the 
collection  is  Wiikie's  celebrated  "Whisky 
Still." 

DENMARK. 

Thorwaldsen,  who  spent  the  late  Christmas 
holidays  with  the  poet  Oehlenschlager  at  Nrsoe, 
is  now  engaged  on  a  new  bas-relief,  which  he 
calls  "  Christmas  Joys  in  Heaven."  The  beauty 
of  this  work  has  inspired  Oehlenschlager  to  tune 
his  lyre  in  its  praise.  The  indefatigable  sculp- 
tor, old  in  years  but  young  in  spirit,  has  jost 
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completed  three  bas+relien?  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  Frederick  VI.  The  subjects  are : — 
L  The  foundation  of  representative  bodies  in 
Denmark.  2.  The  extinction  of  serfdom,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  The  protec- 
tion of  art.  The  group  of  the  Three  Graces, 
which  by  an  unfortunate  accident  was  thrown 
down  on  being  landed  from  the  frigate  Thetis, 
and  shattered  into  more  than  200  fragments,  is 
now  fully  restored.  The  bas-relief  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love,  which  was  injured  on  the  same 
occasion,  is  likewise  repaired. 

A  valuable  collection  of  bronze  figures  repre- 
senting Indian  deities,  the  property  of  the  late 
Major-general  Anker,  of  Christiania,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  King  of  Denmark  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  The  Norwegian  journals  express 
great  regret  that  this  rare  and  valuable  collection 
is  lost  to  Norway.  Major-general  Anker  col- 
lected the  antiquities  whilst  he  was  Governor  of 
Tranquebar,  one  of  the  Danish  possessions  in 
India. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Copenhagen  held  its  annual 
public  sitting,  on  which  occasion  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Royal,  Honorary  President 
of  the  society,  was  present.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  business  of  the  sitting  consisted 
of  the  presentation  and  explanation  of  certain 
monuments  recently  discovered  in  America, 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  that  part 
of  the  world  was  known  to  Europeans  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Columbus.  These  monuments 
are : — 1.  A  flat  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
24  Runic  characters,  lately  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  2.  A  pair  of  massive  silver 
tongs  or  pincers,  found  in  the  province  of  Bahia 
(Brazil),  by  M.  Krr-^c,  a  Danish  naturalist. 
This  instrument  precisely  m-esembles,  in  form, 
those  of  a  similar  kind  frequently  found  in  tumu- 
lary  hills  in  Scandinavian  countries.  3.  Some 
arrows  with  rock  crystal  points,  and  saws  made 
of  sharks'  teeth,  and  fragments  of  pebbles,  dis- 
covered in  California,  and  resembling  those  used 
by  the  ancient  GreenJanders.  4.  Three  very 
ancient  Peruvian  vases ;  the  form  and  ornaments 
similar  to  those  of  the  Etruscan  vases. — It  was 
stated  at  the  sitting  of  the  Copenhagen  Society, 
that  the  Brazilian  government  has  taken  mea- 
sures lor  continuing  diggings  and  searches  in  a 
part  of  Brazil  where  certain  ruins  recently  dis- 
covered seem  to  indicate  that  a  Scandinavian 
colony  anciently  existed.  This  tract  of  country 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Bahia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Braco-do-Cin- 
cora,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra-do-Cincora. 

EGYPT. 
Dr.  Lepsius  is  actively  pursuing  his  interesting 
labours  at  the  Pyramids.  Of  the  progress  of  his 
researches,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  advanced, 
he  has  given  a  circumstantial  report  in  several  let- 
ters, recently  published  officially  by  the  Prussian 
government.     We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 

1>ermit  us  to  give  a  complete  translation  of  these 
etters,  which  contain  a  fund  of  curious  informa- 
tion highly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and 
the  artist.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one 
of  the  latest.    It  is  dated  from  Gtzeh,  at  the  foot 

of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  Jan.  2d "What 
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will  you  say  when  you  learn,  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  this  ?  We  arrived  here 
on  the  9th  of  November,  and  here  we  have  passed 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  But  who  can 
foretell  the  extent  of  the  nch  harvest  we  may 
reap  on  this  earliest  scene  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind ?  It  is  incredible  how  little  this  spot  has 
been  explored,  though  more  visited  than  any 
other  part  of  Egypt.  But  it  is  my  task  to  gather 
the  fruit,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the 
claim  to  it  with  my  learned  predecessors.  The 
best  maps  of  this  site,  hitherto  produced,  repre- 
sent two  tombs,  besides  the  Pyramids,  having 
Erticular  inscriptions  and  figures.  Now  we 
ve  drawn  a  minute  topographical  plan  of  the 
whole  monumental  plain,  and  on  this  plan  there 
are  marked,  independently  of  the  Pyramids,  45 
tombs,  whose  occupants  I  have  ascertained  by 
the  inscriptions.  There  are  altogether  82  tombs 
which,  on  account  of  their  inscriptions  or  other 
peculiarities,  demand  particular  attention.  With 
the  exception  of  about  12  which  belong  to  a 
later  penod,  all  these  tombs  were  erected  con* 
temporaneously  with,  or  soon  after  the  building 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  and  consequently  their 
dates  throw  an  invaluable  light  on  the  study  of 
human  civilisation  in  the  most  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Their  structure,  respecting  whieh  I 
could  speak  only  from  supposition,  in  my  work 
on  Egyptian  architecture*  is  now  developed  be* 
fore  my  eyes  ;  all  the  architectural  parts  are  per* 
fectly  made  out;  and  to  my  great  satisfaction 
the  suppositions  I  hazarded  are  fully  confirmed* 
The  sculptures  in  relief  are  surprisingly  numer- 
ous, and  represent  whole  figures,  some  the  size 
of  life,  and  others  pf  various  dimensions.  Then: 
style  of  execution  is  bold  and  decided,  but  evi- 
dently not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  proportion, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  were  implicitly  observed. 
The  paintings  are  on  back-grounds  of  the  finest 
chal k.  They  are  numerous  and  beautiful  beyond 
conception — as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  finished 
only  yesterday.  The  pictures  and  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  tombs  represent,  for  the  most 
part,  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  deceased  persons, 
whose  wealth  in  cattle,  fish,  boats,  servants,  fcc, 
is  ostentatiously  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator.  All  this  gives  an  insight  into  the  de- 
tails of  private  life  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  scenes  thus  represented  are  explained  by 
the  inscriptions,  which  sometimes  name  the 
numerous  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
together  with  all  his  titles  and  offices.  By  the 
help  of  these  inscriptions  I  think  I  could,  without 
much  difficulty,  make  a  court  calendar  of  the 
reign  of  King  Cheops.  The  most  splendid  mau- 
soleums are  those  or  the  princes,  who  were  either 
relations  of  the  king,  or  persons  holding  high  ap- 
pointments in  the  royal  service.  These  struc- 
tures are  situated  in  the  proximity  of  the  pyra- 
mids. In  some  instances  I  have  traced  the 
graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and  even  great 
grandson,— all  that  now  remain  of  the  distin- 
guished families  which  5000  years  ago  formed 
the  nobility  of  the  land.  The  post  of  '  Superin- 
tendent of  the  King's  Buildings'  must  haveHeen 
in  those  days  of  colossal  architecture  an  appoint- 
ment of  vast  importance,  and  it  was  frequently 
given  to  princes  of  the  Wood  royal.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  tombs  I  have  discovered  here, 
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each,  with  many  otters,  was  completely  buried 
eath  the  sand),  is  that  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Cheops,  who  had  the  office  of  chief 
superintendent  of  buildings.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  greatest  building  of  the  age,  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  this  personage.  I  now  daily  employ 
fifty  or  sixty  men  in  digging,  and  in  other  kinds 
of  labour,  and  a  large  excavation  has  been  made 
in  front  of  the  Great  Sphinx." 


FRANCE. 
The  contest  between  M.  Pierre  Leroux  and 
M.  Cousin,  lately  engrossed  a  considerable  share 
of  attention  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris.  The 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen  appear  to  be  these :— M.  Jouffroy, 
the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  the  principles 
of  M.  Cousin,  died  some  little  time  ago,  leaving 
a  number  of  manuscripts  which  he  wished 
should  be  published  after  his  decease.  In  this 
will  he  made  the  request  that  M.  Cousin  would 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  manuscripts, 
takiag  care  that  they  should  be  printed  without 
alteration.  It  happened  that  amonp  these  manu- 
scripts there  was  a  series  of  confessions,  after  the 
manner  of  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  In 
these  confessions  M.  Jouffroy  declared  that  be- 
fore he  became  a  follower  of  the  docrrines  of  M. 
Cousin,  he  was  a  good  Christian  arid  a  firm  be- 
liever in  immortality.  A  few  years'  communica- 
tion with  M.  Cousin  had  sufficed  to  plunge  him 
into  the  darkest  depths  of  scepticism.  A  friend  of 
M.  Jouffroy,  and  one  who  shared  his  utmost  con- 
fidence,, had  seen  many  fragments  of  the  manu- 
scripts during  the  life-time  of  the  writer.  This 
gentleman  declared  that  the  papers  contained  an 
indirect  but  absolute  condemnation  of  Cousin's 
philosophy :  that  Jouffroy  had  been  simply  daz- 
zled by  the  authority  and  talents  of  his  master, 
whilst  in  his  inward  soul  a  voice  whispered  that 
he  was  merely  rendering  homage  to  the  brilliant 
errors  of  human  reason.  Now  it  is  said  that  M. 
Cousin,  fearing  the  tendency  of  Jouffroy  *s  manu- 
scripts, cancelled  all  those  passages  likely  to  in- 
jure his  character,  or  that  of  bis  school  or  philo- 
sophy, and  filled  up  the  chasms  by  interpolations 
of  his  own.  Against  this  treachery,  M.  Pierre 
Leroux  vehemently  protested  when  the  said 
manuscripts  first  made  their  appearance  in  print. 
Cousin,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  having  made 
the  alterations  with  which  he  is  charged.  M. 
Leroux  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  '  Re- 
vue InriepeDdante,'  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  M.*  Cousin,  from  motives  of  personal  interest, 
nad  mutilated  the  manuscripts  entrusted  to  him. 
These  charges  were  replied  to  in  the  columns  of 
the  ( Journal  des  Debats,'  by  Cousin.  Such  is 
the  present  state  of  the  affair,  a  more  clear  elu 
cidatiou  of  which  is  anxiously  looked  for. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travels 
that  have  recently  appeared,  is  the  'Voyage  au- 
tour  du  Monde,'  by  Admiral  du  Petit-Thouars. 
The  narrative  of  this  voyage  exhibits  in  every 
page  a  charm  of  style  m  which  nautical  and 
scientific  details  of  a  practical  and  instructive 
kind  are  frequently  denoient  It  abounds  with 
interesting  frets,  related  in  graceful  and  elegant 
language.    Among  the  most  novel  and  striking 


portions' of  the  book  are  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Chile  and  Peru,  countries  which  are  describes 
by  Admiral  du  Petit-Thouars  from  observation* 
collected  during  a  three  years'  station  on  tat 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  No  previous  traveller  bat 
given  such  pleasant  pictures  of  social  life  io 
those  interesting  and  rapidly  flourishing  Sows 
American  States.  Female  manners,  costume, 
&c.;  are  pleasantly  sketched  off  by  the  observing 
man  of  the  world,  whose  scrutinizing  eve  an 
evidently  been  well  exercised  in  the  Batons  d 
Paris.  .These  volumes,  moreover, contain  a  fond 
of  information  highly  useful  to  the  geographer 
and  the  naturalist. 

The  heads  of  the  romantic  schools  in  litera- 
ture and  music,  MM.  Victor  Hugo  and  Berbaz, 
have  agreed  to  unite  their  talents  in  the  prods* 
tion  of  a  grand  opera,  for  which  the  author  of 
'Notre  Dame'  will  supply  the  text,  and  the 
composer  of  the '  Bleeding  Nun'  will  furnish  tat 
music  A  legend  related  in  Victor  Hugo's  work 
on  the  Rhine,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  new 
musical  drama. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  French  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  elected  three  correspondieg  mem* 
bers  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  recent  deaths. 
Donizetti  the  composer,  at  present  read  rag  in 
Vienna,  was  elected  in  the  room  of  the  late 
M.  Mauduit;— M.  Kaulbach,  the  painter,  re- 
siding in  Munich,  was  chosen  to  succeed  M.  df 
Lasalle ; — and  M.  Jesi,  the  engraver  of  Florence, 
fills  the  place  of  the  late  M.  de  Bray. 

A  history  of  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  0> 
leans  in  Algiers,  is  about  to  be  printed  under  tit 
sanction  and  superintendence  of  the  widowed 
duchess.  The  work  will  appear  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Nodier,  bat  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  text  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Duketf 
Orleans  himself.  The  book  will  be  adened 
with  numerous  plates  and  vignettes.  The  deck* 
ess  destines  it  for  distribution  in  the  army  of  Al- 
giers. 

M.  Charles  Dupin  has  been  elected  viee-prea- 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 

Vicomte  d'Arlincourt's  new  work  has  ja* 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  entitled  the '  Pohr 
Star,'  and  contains  an  account  of  the  author* 
recent  visits  to  the  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine'e  work  on  Rossis  is 
shortly  expected  to  appear.  It  is  described  by 
those  who  have  read  fragments  of  it,  to  be  most 
violently  hostile  to  Russia.  Some  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  are  assigned  as  thecau* 
of  this  tone  of  hostility. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  mfc* 
tary  surgeon  Larry,  whose  services  were  so  im- 
portant to  the  French  army  during  the  long  wan 
of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science 
has  elected  Mr.  M'Culloch  to  be  one  of  hi 
foreign  members,  in  the  room  of  the  late  histo- 
rian, M.  Sisroeadi.  The  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres  has  completed  its  list  of 
foreign  correspondents  by  filling  up  the  appoint- 
ments which  became  vacant  during  the  coarse 
of  last  year*  The  newly  elected  correspondents 
are  M.  Egena  Bore*  for  Persia,  Mr.  Thomas 
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Wright  fbr  London,  Serf  ■  Wasehrrrath  for.  Leip- 
»c,  Signer  Cavedoni  for  Modena,  and  M.  de 
Wittefcr  Antwerp. 

M.  Von  Humboldt  lias,  daring  tbe  -present 
winter,  completed  his  great  work  on  Upper  Asia, 
which  has  been  so  impatiently  looked  for.  It 
Wfll  shortly  be  published  in  Paris.  The  work  is 
■dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  adopted 
every  means  of  facilitating  the  labours  of  tbe 
great  naturalist  during  his  journey  in  Siberia  in 
1829.  M.  Von  Humboldt  has  lately  presented 
the  last  volume  of  the  work  to  the  French  Aca- 
ttany  of  Science,  and  he  has  now  left  Paris  for 
Berlin  to  present  a  complete  copy  to  his  sove- 
reign the  King  of  Prussia. 

GERMANY. 

Natural  History.— (A  letter  from  Bonn,  dated 
Feb.  23,  contains  the  following  particulars). 
"  A  few  days  ago,  Professor  Goldfuss  received  a 
present  for  our  university  museum,  sent  from 
London  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
The  present  is  in  itself,  an  object  of  considera- 
ble scientific  interest,  and  is  the  more  welcome 
inasmuch  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  Prince  Albert  cherishes  a  pleasing  recollec- 
tion of  his  studies  at  Bonn.  The  letter  with 
which  the  gift  is  accompanied  says,  among  other 
things :  '  the  prince  wishes  hereby  to  give  you  a 
small  proof  that  he  still  entertains  a  friendly  re- 
membrance of  you  and  the  University  of  Bonn.' 
The  present  consists  of  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  the  Hepialus  Virescens,  a  curious  cater- 
pillar, from  the  tail  of  which  sprouts  a  vegetable 
twig  about  six  or  seven  inches  loo*»  It  was  re- 
cently brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Captain 
Startler.  In  a  description  sent  along  with  the 
caterpillar  it  is  stated  to  be  the  larva  of  a  species 
of  Hepialus  (called  Hepialus  Vireecens  in  Dr. 
Dreffenbach's  journey  to  New  Zealand),  on  which 
a  parasitical  Spharia  frequently  grows.  The 
plant  developes  itself  in  the  living  body  of 
the  animal,  and  when  the  latter  creeps  into 
tbe  earth  prior  to  its  chrysalic  transforma- 
tion, it  fructifies.  Whilst  the  vegetable  shoot 
sprouts  from  the  caterpillar,  the  living  animal  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  substance  resem- 
bling fungus,  which  substance  retains  the  form 
of  the  caterpillar.  Another  species  of  Spha- 
ria  grows  in  the  larva  of  a  moth  in  China, 
where  it  is  gathered  and  used  as  a  medicine. 
Some  specimens  have  been  brought  from  South 
Australia,  of  a  species  in  which  several  sprouts, 
forming  a  buneh,  shoot  from  an  individual  ani- 
mal. A  fourth  variety,  described  by  Edwards, 
is  found  in  the  West  Indies;  this  invariably 
£rows  on  the  larva  of  Cingale.  The  silkworm 
is  subject  to  a  disease  which  transforms  the  in- 
terior of  its  body  into  a  sort  of  fungus.  Prince 
Albert's  present  was  likewise  accompanied  by 
some  very  interesting  correspondence  relating  to 
curious  migratory  birds  whose  bones  have  lately 
been  found  in  New  Zealand." 

The  King  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  put  into  exe- 
cution the  scheme  he  has  long  entertained  of 
building,  in  the  park  adjoining  his  palace  at 
Aschaffenburg,  a  house  on  the  plan  of  the  houses 
of  Pompeii.  The  architect  Gartner  is  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  to 
be  in  exact  conformity  with  a  design  made  at 


Pomp*iinl830,byProfe«orZalm,  The  medal 
selected  is  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  one 
of  the  most  admired  in  Pompeii.  On  the  walk 
there  are  some  beautiful  paintings,  one  ofwhieh 
represents  Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among 
the  daughters  of  Lyeomedes.  On  other  parte 
ef  the  walls  appear  groups  of  fauns  and  bac- 
chantes, and  on  a  blue  background  are  figwes 
of  Htppolytus,  Phradra,  Ceres,  Venus,  and  Ado- 
nis. The  house  about  to  be  erected  at  Aachaf- 
fenburg  will  be  furnished  with  .marble  statues, 
bronzes,  paintings,  altars,  fcc,  and  will  in  all 
respects  be  a  complete  representation  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  antiquity* 

A  complete  German  translation  of  the  eeia- 
brated  old  Spanish  '  Canfionetro  del  Cid,'  has 
recently  been  published  by  Cotta  of  Stuttgard. 
The  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  Gottlob  Regis, 
whose  German  versions  of  Rabelais  and  of  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare  are  greatly  and  justly 
admired.  Regis  is  the  firat  who  has  introduced 
the  Can? ioaeiro  into  the  German  language  in  ils 
complete  form.  Herder  tsanakted  only  70  af 
the  romances. 

|  Letjpsic. — Sir  fid  ward  Lytton  Bulwarks  ro- 
I  mance  of  *  Night  and  Morning'  has  been  adapted 
j  to  the  Germarr«sta£e  by1  the  popular  dramatist*, 
I  Madame  Bircb-Pfeifer,  and  was  produced,  after 
j  much  preparation,  on  the  Leipsic  stage.    The 


for  the  even  partial  and  equivocal  success  which 
it  met  at  the  hands  of  a  very  tolesant  audience. 

The  '  Literatea-Verein.'  or  Society  of  Literary 
Men  of  this  city,  has  made  an  alteration  in  its 
statutes  so  as  to  admit  foreign  or  non-resideot 
members.  The  election  of  new  members  of  th* 
herein' is  by  ballot.  Each  member  pays  an 
annual  subscription  of  two  thalers  to  the  fuads 
of  the  society. 

The  'Deutsche  JahrbvwheiV  edited  by  Dr. 
Huge,  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment. These  'Jahrbuoher,'  originally  found- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Hegel  under  the  name  of 
'Hallische  Jahrbucher,'  on  being  forced  to  fly 
from  Prussia  in  1841,  found  an  asylum  in  Saxony, 
where  they  have  continued  to  be  published  ap 
to  the  firstjof  January  of  the  present  year,  whtp 
they  were  formally  suppressed,  on  the  ground  of 
their  continued  assaults  on  existing  institutions. 

HOLLAND. 
A  work  on  some  early  nautical  discoveries  of 
the  Dutch  is  preparing  for  tbe  press  by  Hear  Van 
Siebold,  author  of  the  well  known  account  of 
Japan.  The  materials  for  this  new  work  have 
been  found  in  some  interesting  manuscripts  dis- 
covered by  the  author  in  the  archives  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  These  manuscripts, 
of  which  notices  have  been  inserted  in  the  Duteh 
papers,  contain,  it  appears,  detailed  accounts  ef 
an  important  voyage  made  in  1099,  under  the 
direction  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  Matthrjs 
Quast  and  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  In  that  voyage  these  navigators  dis- 
covered tbe  Bonin  Islands  to  the  east  of  Japan. 
It  is  singular  that  the  names  of  men  so  eminent 
for  nautical  skill  and  successful  expeditions 
should  have  sunk  almost  into  oblivion,  hekg 
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scarcely  noticed  by  the  historian*  of  their  own 
country,  and  never  mentioned,  it  may  be  said,  by 
other  European  writers.  We  must,  however, 
except  Krusenstern,  who,  in  adverting  to  Tas- 
man, calls  him  the  greatest  navigator  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tasman,  who  had  pre- 
viously discovered  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  ex- 
plored the  ocean  to  the  south  of  New  Holland, 
gave  to  that  part,  now  an  English  colony,  the 
name  of  Van  Piemen's  Land.    The  name  was 

Even  in  compliment  to  the  governor  of  the  Dutch 
ist  India  settlements,  who  had  aided  and  en- 
couraged Tasman's  expedition.  We  hope  that 
we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  give  an  account  of 
these  voyages  from  the  Dutch  work  about  to  be 
published.  We  understand  it  is  expected  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  curious  supplementary 
documents  and  plates,  among  which  there  is  the 
copy  of  a  chart  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  as  laid 
down  by  the  discoverers.  One  of  the  Islands  is 
called  Engel,  another  Gracht,  being  the  names 
of  the  two  vessels  in  which  Quast  and  Tasman 
sailed  on  their  expedition. 

The  Dutch  government  has  recently  purchased 
tome  curiously  painted  windows  belonging  to  an 
old  house  at  Gorcum.  The  house  whence  these 
windows  have  been  removed  to  be  deposited  in 
a  place  of  safety,  is  the  same  to  which  the  cele- 
brated Grotius  was  conveyed  after  his  escape 
from  the  castle  of  Loevestein.  Grotius  (who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  Hugo  de  Groot),  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life  for  bis  adherence 
to  Barneveldt,  in  the  famous  contest  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  His  wife  contrived  a  plan  for 
his  escape  from  captivity.  She  sent  a  box  full 
of  books  to  his  prison,  the  castle  of  Loevestein. 
Grotius,  under  pretence  of  returning  the  books, 
ordered  the  box  to  be  carried  away,  and  shutting 
himself  in  it,  instead  of  the  books,  he  effected  his 
escape.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  at  Gorcum, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  Daetslaer.  On  the 
windows  are  painted  portraits  of  Grotius,  Bom- 
boot,  Hoogerbeets,  and  Thomas  Esperius. 

The  Dutch  poet  and  philologist  Hoeurlt  died 
lately  at  Breda.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Dordrecht,  his  native  town. 

Petronilla  Moens,  a  lady  to  whom  the  litera- 
ture of  Holland  is  indebted  for  many  esteemed 
productions  in  prose  and  verse,  died  at  Utrecht 
on  the  4th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  80. 

ITALY. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,'  mention  was  made  of  the  arbitrary 
suppression,  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  of 
Michael e  Amari's  work  entitled,  'Un  periodo 
delle  Istorie  Siciliane  del  Secolo  XII.'  The 
work,  after  having  undergone  the  twofold  revi- 
sion of  the  censorship  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  was  printed  at  Palermo  about  the 
latter  end  of  last  year.  An  early  copy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was 
read  and  approved.  After  all  this,  it  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  that  no  obstacle  would 
arise  to  the  free  publication  of  the  book.  How- 
ever, it  remained  for  a  minister  of  the  Neapolitan 
cabinet  to  discover  in  the  work  tendencies  of  an 
objectionable  nature,  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  both  King  and  censor.  The  pub- 
lication was  prohibited,  and  its  author,  to  save 


himself  from  the  persecution  which  was  doubt- 
less in  reserve  for  him,  fled  to  France.  These 
circumstances  would,  m  themselves,  have  suf- 
ficed to  excite  public  interest  and  attention  in 
favour  of  a  work  possessing  less  intrinsic  merit 
than  that  here  alluded  to,  which  is  admitted  at 
all  hands  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Italian 
history — replete  with  laborious  research,  and 
throwing  light  upon  many  points  heretofore  but 
imperfectly  known  or  understood.  The  '  Peri- 
odo' embraces  an  interval  glorious  to  Sicily,  vis. 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  princi- 
pal events  treated  of  are,  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
the  consequent  war,  and  the  elevation  of  Frede- 
rick IN.,  or  (as  the  author  more  properly  styles 
that  monarch)  Frederick  II.,  to  the  throne  of 
Sicily.  Previous  accounts  of  this  important  period 
are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  derived  from 
unauthentic  sources;  but  Amari,  who  enjoyed 
free  access  to  the  state  archives  of  Naples  and 
Palermo,  has  fortunately  supplied  the  deficien- 
cies, and  corrected  the  errors  or  former  historians. 
Many  important  points  of  his  narrative  are  found- 
ed on  data  newly  brought  to  light,  and  he  throws 
doubt  on  much  that  has  hitherto  been  written 
and  currently  believed  respecting  the  machina- 
tions of  Giovanni  da  Procida,  who,  according  to 
all  contemporary  and  credible  authorities,  was 
not  originally  connected  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  Procida  is  depicted  by  Amari, 
not  as  a  hero  of  liberty,  but  as  one  of  those  diplo- 
matic adventurers  who,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
were  numerous  in  the  southern  courts  of  Europe. 
The  Vespers  were,  in  reality,  the  work  of  the 
people,  in  whose  train  the  barons  were  the  first 
followers.  The  events  to  which  the  Vespers 
gave  birth  are  regarded  by  Amari  as  the  triumph 
of  democracy.  He  dwells  with  pride  on  the 
similarity  of  circumstances  which  attended  the 
establishment  of  the  Sicilian  constitution,  and 
the  foundation  of  that  great  bulwark  of  English 
liberty,  Magna  Charta;  and,  with  feelings  of 
regret,  he  shows  how  the  fair  land  and  the  brave 
people  to  whom  the  Sicilian  constitution  be- 
longed, were  for  centuries  deprived  of  its  bless- 
ings by  aristocratic  anarchy.  These  reflections, 
must  find  a  grateful  response  in  every  Sicilian 
heart,  when  H  is  remembered  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812  was  also  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  English  constitution.  There  is  a  charm  in 
Amari '8  spirited  and  glowing  style  which  excites 
general  admiration,  and  bears  evidence  of  the 
earnest  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  his  subject. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  ardour  of  the  Italian 
patriot  does  not  interfere  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  historian.  Though  never  allowing  him- 
self to  be  led  away  by  party  passion,  he  is  avow- 
edly an  advocate  of  liberal  principles.  This  lat- 
ter fact  sufficiently  explains  the  disfavour  mani- 
fested towards  a  work  of  such  rare  merit,  by  a 
government  whose  measures  continually  tend 
towards  the  curtailment  of  popular  freedom. 
Many  imperfect  and  erroneous  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  Amari  eluded  ' 
the  invitation  to  Naples,  where  he  had  too  good 
reason  to  believe  a  prison  was  prepared  for  him ; 
but  the,  following  particulars  are  derived  from 
sources  which  may  oe  relied  on  as  correct. 

The  Neapolitan  minister  of  State,  who  was  the 
firstto  discover  that  the  work  might  possibly  have 
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a  mischievous  tendency,  suggested  that  the  king 
should  call  Amari  to  Naples,  but  without  stating 
any  reason  for  which  his  presence  there  was  re- 
quired. The  king's  wish  was  communicated  to 
Amari  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  of  Palermo. 
At  first  no  sinister  design  was  suspected ;  and 
indeed  some  of  the  author's  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  confer  on 
him  some  mark  of  favour.  But  after  a  little 
further  reflection,  Amari  recollected  what  bad 
been  the  fate  of  other  writers  who  had  incau- 
tiously accepted  royal  invitations  to  Naples,  and 
he  thought  the  most  prudent  course  would  oe  to 
devise  some  means  of  escape.  The  prefect  of 
police  at  Palermo  offered  him  a  free  passage  to 
Naples  on  board  one  of  the  royal  steam-vessels, 
and  Amari  pretended  to  accept  the  offer.  Shortly 
before  the  ume  appointed  for  departure,  he  went 
on  board  the  steamer,  where  several  police  officers 
were  stationed  to  watch  his  embarkation.  After 
seeing  him  safe  on  board,  the  police-officers  took 
their  departure,  and  no  sooner  had  they  disap- 
peared than  Amari  commenced  making  inquiries 
respecting  a  portion  of  his  luggage,  which  he 
alleged  had  been  sent  on  board  some  time  pre- 
viously. It  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  he 
refused  to  quit  the  harbour  without  ascertaining 
its  safety.  The  captain  of  the  vessel,  there- 
fore, allowed  him  to  go  ashore  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  whether  the  missing  luggage  had 
been  left  behind  at  his  residence,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  the  hour  of  departure  to  afford 
time  for  his  return.  Amari,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  shore,  directed  the  boatmen  to  row 
him  to  an  English  schooner*  on  board  of  which 
his  luggage  was  already  shipped.  The  captain 
of  the  steamer  having  waited  till  the  time  of  his 
passenger's  expected  return,  and  seeing  no  sign 
of  his  approach,  found  himself  obliged  to  start 
without  him.  Meanwhile,  Amari,  who  was  safe 
on  board  the  English  ship,  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  quit  the  harbour  of  Palermo  that  same  night, 
though  a  violent  storm  was  raging.  He  landed 
safely  at  Marseilles,  and  it  is  understood  to  be 
his  intention  to  repair  to  England. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  which  broke  out 
on  the  27th  of  November,  has  excited  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  interest,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  Europe.  The  following  brief  account 
is  contained  in  the  private  letter  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  phenomena  he 
describes : 

"  Previously  to  the  eruption,  several  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  in  the  plain  adjoining  the 
mountain.  These  shocks  gradually  increased, 
and  on  the  27 th  of  November,  fire  was  observed 
rising  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  When 
night  set  in,  great  alarm,  prevailed,  and  cries  of 
*  Fuoco  alia  tnonlagna,'  resounded  on  every  side. 
The  crater  soon  began  to  vomit  volumes  of 
flame  and  red-hot  stones.  Burning  projectiles 
were  thrown  to  an  immense  height,  and  seemed 
to  mingle  and  vie  with  the  stars.  A  t  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  observed  that 
the  stream  of  lava  did  not  keep  to  the  course 
which  it  seemed  to  have  taken.  It  divided  into 
two  branches  with  which  it  surrounded  the  Casa 
Inglesa.  Under  a  column  of  smoke  of  great 
magnitude  ascending  from  the  crater,  another  of 
a  yellowish  colour  appeared  rising  from  the 


mass  of  lava,  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
brink  of  the  crater.  Obscurity  began  to  set  in 
under  the  skirt  of  the  wood-covered  declivity ; 
but  the  darkness  was  speedily  counteracted  by  a 
glowing  eruption  at  the  summit.  Dull  noises 
like  distant  cannon  were  now  heard  coming  from 
the  interior  of  the  mountain.  The  glaring  effect 
of  the  light  of  the  first  eruptions  was  so  painful, 
that  when  travellers  reached  the  Casa  della  Neva, 
which  is,  according  to  French  measurement, 
12,000  metres  from  the  crater,  the  mules  became 
alarmed,  and  sought  places  shaded  from  the 
light  The  first  explorers,  on  reaching  the  Casa 
Inglesa  on  the  28th,  found  one  of  the  streams  of 
lava,  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  already  in 
some  degree  cooled  on  the  surface,  which  cracked 
like  glass.  On  the  29th,  the  detonations  became 
louder  and  more  frequent.  A  party  of  Germane 
who  had  assembled  at  the  Casa  Inglesa,  resolved 
to  visit  the  crater.  With  immense  labour  they 
climbed  over  masses  of  ice,  often  exposed  to 
showers  of  stones  and  ashes.  They  ascended  on 
the  north-west  side,  and  at  last  happily  reached 
the  great  aperture  without  any  accident  of  cosy- 
sequence.  One  of  the  party,  a  naturalist,  who 
had  visited  the  volcano  in  1838,  was  of  opinion 
that  no  material  alteration  had  occurred  since 
that  time  in  the  form  of  the  crater,  except  that 
on  the  south  side  there  was  a  new  elevation  over 
the  Poxzo  difuoeo." 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma  has  engaged  an 
Italian  artist  to  copy  some  fine  frescoes  of  Cor- 
reggio,  which  are  fast  going  to  decay.  Some  of 
these  frescoes  adorn  the  Cupolas  of  Santo  Gio- 
vanni and  the  Cathedral  of  Parma.  There  are 
also  some  others  on  the  walls  of  the  Camera  di 
Santo  Paolo. 

Dr.  Frank,  of  Vienna,  died  at  Como  on  the 
18th  of  December.  He  was  seventy- two  years 
of  age. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  recent  prohibition  of  the  ( Leipziger  AH- 
gemeine  Zeitung,'  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  banishment  of  the  poet,  George  Herwegh, 
from  the  Prussian  dominions,  were  for  some 
weeks  the  engrossing  topics  of  interest  through- 
out literary  Germany.  The  publication  above 
mentioned  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  tone 
of  systematic  opposition  to  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, but  a  letter  addressed  by  Herwegh  to  the 
king,  and  inserted  in  the  Leipzig  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  prohibition  of  the  journal  and  the 
banishment  of  Herwegh.  The  poet  quitted  Ber- 
lin on  tbe  29th  of  December. 

The  interdiction  of  the  Leipsic  '  Allgemeine 
Zeitung'  has  since  been  raised  through  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  its  proprietor  (Brockhaus  the 
bookseller),  who  made  a  journey  to  Berlin  for 
that  purpose.  It  was,  however,  required  that 
the  principal  editor,  Julius,  should  be  dismissed. 

Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  23d  of  January.  We  have  so  very  recently 
noticed  his  works  that  we  need  not  now  sneak 
of  them.  The  Baron  was  thrice  married,  and  has 
left  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  He  enjoyed  the 
cordial  and  intimate  friendship  of  the  present 
King  of  Prussia. 

The  printing  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the 
Great  will  be  immediately  commenced  at  Berlin ; 
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the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  Tetarded  the 
undertaking  being  now  entirely  remored. 

It  is  the  kind's  intention  to  form  a  gallery  of 
the  portraits  of  distinguished  literary  men  and 
artists.  The  portrait  of  Professor  Schilling  is  to 
be  the  first  picture  of  the  collection. 

The  annual  diminution  of  students  in  the  Prus- 
sian universities  has  suggested  a  plan  for  the 
union  of  the  two  small  universities  of  Koenitgs- 
berg  and  Greifswald.  It  is  also  in  contempla- 
tion to  establish  Polytechnic  schools  in  each  of 
the  Prussian  provinces.  At  Greifswald  there 
are  now  more  professors  than  students,  and  at 
Kmnigsberg  there  is  nearly  a  similar  dispropor- 
tion. The  university  of  Gretfewald  is  very  richly 
endowed,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  portion  of 
its  funds  will  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  which  will  be 
more  useful  to  the  province  than  an  insignificant 
university. 

The  celebrated  actor,  Carl  Seydetman,  died  at 
Berlin  on  the  17th  of  March,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness. In  him  the  German  stage  has  lost  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  performers  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Berlin. — The  University  Library  of  this  capi- 
tal now  contains  the  highly  valuable  collection 
of  Sanscrit  manuscripts  purchased  in  London 
from  the  executors  of  the  fate  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers, by  order  of  his  present  majesty.  This  col- 
lection, the  formation  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  cost  its  original  collector  no  less  than  20,000/. 
has  been,  to  the  disgrace  of  tbe  country  which 
suffers  such  collections  to  be  withdrawn  from  it, 
obtained  for  the  trifling  sum  of  9000  thalers. 
Professor  Hofer;  of  the  Greifswald  University,  an 
eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  ordering  and  cataloguing  the  manu- 
scripts. 

RUSSIA. 

The  death  of  M.  Frederick  Adelung,  Director 
of  the  Asiatic  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg,  has 
been  recently  announced.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  Though  settled  in  St.  Petersburg, 
he  was  a  Prussian,  and  was  born  at  Stettin  in 
1768.  M.  Adelung  was  the  son  of  the  great 
linguist  of  the  same  name— the  author  of  the 
celebrated  German  dictionary,  and  of  the  work 
entitled  *  Mithridates.'  The' latter  was  written 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Odessa  from 
Nicolaieff,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Council- 
lor of  State,  Earazine,  a  member  of  several  learn- 
ed societies.  In  him  science  has  lost  a  zealous 
propagator.  M.  Karazine  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  it 
was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  a  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  was  created  in  Russia. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  University 
of  Kharkoff;  for  in  the  year  1806,  be  induced 
the  nobles  of  that  government  to  subscribe 
600,000  silver  rubles  towards  its  establishment. 
A  great  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  chemical 
experiments,  and  he  made  several  valuable  dis- 
coveries. He  was  engaged  in  chemical  opera- 
tions in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  son  of  Prince 
Lucien,  has  lately  beep  elected  a  member  of  the 


fit.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science.  Prince 
Charles  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  study 
of  natural  history,  a  subject  on  which  he  has 
written  several  works. 

The  Russian  Government  has  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  the  East,  in  order  to  collect  information 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  heat  tends 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  the  plague.  The  means 
heretofore  employed,  to  annihilate  the  seeds  of 
the  disease,  have  been  found  effectual ;  hot,  hit 
certain  degree,  either  injurious  to  health,  or  de- 
structive to  tne  objects  fumigated  or  steeped. 
The  commission  has  been  for  some  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  has  now  proceeded  to  Aleias- 
dria.  t  The  experiments  hitherto  made  ate 
very  'favourable  to  disinfection  by  means  af 
beat. 

Professor  Koch,  of  Jena,  is  preparing  to  under- 
take a  second  journey  to  the  Caucasus,  in  order 
to  prosecute  those  scientific  researches  which, on 
a  former  occasion,  were  interrupted  by  his  illness. 
In  this  second  expedition  he  proposes  to  explore 
the  level  heights  of  Armenia.  His  route  will 
be  by  the  way  of  Constantinople  to  Trebuond. 
From  the  latter  place  he  will  proceed  to  trace 
the  sources  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  West- 
ern Asia,  (for  example,  the  Western  arm  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Araxes  and  the  Eur),  and  to  de- 
fine their  primary  course.  He  will  cross  the 
centre  of  Great  Armenia,  and  journeying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  in  the  direction  of  the 
east,  will  seek  to  discover  the  source  of  the  east- 
ern arm  of  the  Euphrates.  The  expedition  will 
terminate  with  an  excursion  in  the  Caucasus.  A 
number  of  young  artists  and  men  of  science  are 
engaged  to  accompany  M.  Koch  on  his  journey. 

SPAIN. 

Archives,  of  great  historical  importance,  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  during  the  bombardment 
of  Barcelona,  a  few  months  ago.  Among  the 
most  important  of  the  documents  were  the  char- 
ters and  other  acts  of  the  first  counts  of  Barcelona, 
some  of  them  of  as  early  date  as  the  year  814. 
These  curious  papers  related  not  merely  to  Cata- 
lonia, but  also  to  the  counties  of  Roussilloo  and 
Cerdagne,  and  were,  moreover,  the  records  of 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  oM 
Spanish  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  with 
Majorca,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  Fifty 
volumes,  containing  original  treaties  negotiated 
by  the  Cortes  from  1350  to  1702,  were  particu- 
larly  curious  and  valuable.  There  have  also 
been  destroyed  856  original  Pontifical  bolls, 
from  Benedict  IX.  (1024)  to  Clement  XI.  (WW); 
17,640  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  cotton-paper,  and 
parchment ;  and  conies  of  registers  bearing  dates 
from  1214  to  1803,  including  twenty-four  reigw» 
and  amounting  in  number  to  6070.  The  learn- 
ed Capmany  has,  in  his  •  Historical  Memoirs  on 
Barcelona,' declared  the  Archives  of  *he  crown 
of  Aragon  to  be  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe, 
whether  viewed  with  regard  to  their  antiquity, 
their  extent,  or  the  various  nations  and  kingdoms 
to  which  they  directly  related. 

It  has  frequently  been  alleged  by  antiquarians 
that  the  use  of  steam,  as  a  propelling  power  in 
navigation,  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  several 
centuries  ago,  a  fact  which  tbe  following  eorioos 
story,  if  true,  would  tend  to  confirm : 
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"  It  is  said  that  some  papers,  recently  discov- 
ered  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Salamanca,  con- 
tain unquestionable  evidence  that,  in  the  year 
1540,  an  experiment  in  steam  navigation  was 
made  in  the  roads  of  Barcelona.  A  ship  of  200 
tons  burden  was  set  in  motion  by  a  machine 
worked  by  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  showing 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  cross  the  sea  without 
either  the  help  of  sails  or  rudder.  The  Emperor 
Charles,  the  Crown  Prince  Philip,  and  a  number 
of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  witnessed  the 
experiment,  and  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
swiftness  and  lightness  with  which  the  vessel 

flided  over  the  waves.  The  proposal  toapply  this 
iscovery  to  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  navy,  was, 
however,  rejected  on  the  score  of  its  expensiveness 
and  danger.  Don  Blasco  de  Gavay,  the  discover- 
er, was  rewarded  with  an  imperial  present  of 
200,000  maravedis.,, 

So  the  story  goes ;  but  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  documents  referred  to  requires  confirma- 
tioD. 

SWEDEN. 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
has  laiety  published  (we  believe  only  for  private 
distribution)  a  work  '  On  Banks  and  Banking,' 
especially  with  reference  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Sweden.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy, 
but  the  work  is  said  to  contain  several  most  ex- 
traordinary passages.  Doctorinan  Flygare  has 
just  published  a  new  romance,  '  Kamrer  Lass- 
man.  It  contains  some  good  passages,  but  is 
not  very  highly  spoken  o£     'OnkeL  Adams' 


(Dr.  Saterberg's)  *  Genre-Malningar,*  very  hap- 
py sketches  of  popular  manners,  and  full  of  excel- 
lent feeling,  have  also  just  appeared.  And  we 
have  to  notice  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Geijer's  *  Smarre  Skrifter,'  a  republication  of  his 
minor  essays  and  other  articles,  as  having  late- 
ly left  the  press.  The  '  Strauss  Question'  still 
excites  great  interest,  and  suggests  various  works. 
'  Morianen,'  by  Crusenstolfe,  has  reached  its 
fourth  volume. 

Captain  Lindeberg's  new  theatre  is  nearly 
ready,  and  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  first  piece  will  be  *  Agne,  by 
Ling.  Miss  Linda  has  returned  from  her  visit 
to  Paris,  and  reappeared  on  the  boards  of  the 
Royal  Theatre.  She  has  improved  surprisingly, 
sings  admirably,  and  was  received  by  the  public 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

A  new  society  has  lately  been  established  in 
Stockholm  which  promises  well  for  tbe  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  It  is  called  '  The  Swedish 
General  Literary  Society,'  and  has  already  open- 
ed an  admirable  *  Athenaeum,'  where  it  holds 
about  60  literary  magazines  and  reviews,  &c,  in 
different  languages,  besides  a  variety  of  Swedish 
and  foreign  newspapers.  Its  library,  principally 
given,  already  amounts  to  several  thousand  num- 
bers. 

Sweden,  with  a  population  of  hardly  3,000,000, 
supports  not  less  than  70  political  journals,  ex- 
clusive of  those  of  a  strictly  religious  or  scientific 
character.  In  Sweden  the  press  is  freer— the 
censorship  unknown. 
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Ddbereiner,  Dr.  J.  B.r  Jb  Dr.  F.  Ddbereiner,  deutscaat 
Apothekerbuch.  Ir  Thl.  Pharmaceutische  Teeh- 
nologie  und  Waarenkunde.  Royal  8to  Stuttgart 
9s. 

Dufloe,  Dr.  A.,  Pharmakologisehe  Chemie.  Bit 
Lehre  Ton  den  chemischen  Arzneimitteln  und 
Giften ;  ihre  Eigenschaften,  Erkennung,  Prufung 
und  therapeutjsche  Anwendong.  8ro  Breslau  6a. 

Gutceit,  Dr.  H,  L.  Ton,  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  Ton  dem 
typhdeen  Fiebern.    8to  Riga  8s. 

Handwdrterbueh  der  reinen  und  angewaadten  Che- 
mie HerausgeC  Ton  Dr.  J.  Liebig,  J.  C.  Pog- 
gendorff,  Fr.  Wohkr.  2r  Bd.  2te  Lief.  8ro. 
Braunsobw.  3s  6d. 

Kilian,  Dr.  H.,  Operatiooskhre  fur  Gebuitahdnr. 
2te  And.    lste  Liefer.  8to  Bonn  5*. 

Marchand,  Dr.  R.  F.,  Lehrbuch  der  physiologiscfeem 
Chemie.    2te  Abtheil.    8to  Berlin  3s  6d. 

Mosthaff,  Dr.  F.  R.,  Die  Homoopathie  in  ihrer  Be- 
deutung  for  die  Entwicklung  der  Medizin  als 
Kunst  and  Wissenchaft.  2  Bde.  8vo  Heidel- 
berg 4s. 

Nolte,  Dr.  F.  W.,  Atlas  der  Hautkrankheiten.  1 
Abtheil.    Folio  Leyden  35s. 

Osana,  Dr.  E.,  Darstellung  der  bekannten  Heilquel* 
lenderTorzflgl.  Lftoder  Europa's.  Bearbeitet  toe 
Dr.  Fr.  ZabeL  3r  Thl.  lste  Abtheil.  8vo  Berlin 
15s. 

Robert,  Dr.  F.,  Beschreibung  einea  im  hochstea 
Grade  querverengtea  Beckens.  Folio  Cadsr. 
8s  6d. 

Rokitansky,  Prof.  Dr.  C,  Handbuch  der  Patholo- 
gischen  Anatomic  H.  Bnd.  lelig.  8vo  Wien 
Subscr.  price  for  Vol.  U.,  18s. 

Sachs,  Dr.  J.,  Mediciniscfaer  Almanach  fur  das  Jaht 
1843.    2r  Jahrg.    8vo  Berlin  8s  6d. 

Schonlein's  klinische  Yortrage  in  dem  Charitl- 
Krankenhause  zu  Berlin.  Redigbt  u.  herausgeg* 
Ton  Dr.  L.  Guterboch.  2s  Heft.   8vo  Berlin  6s. 

Zehetmayer,  Dr.  F.,  Grundzfige  der  Percussion  und 
Auscultation  und  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  die  Diag- 
,  nostik  derBmstfell-u.  Lungenkrankheiten.  Royal 
'  8to  Wien  7s  6d. 

BrBLIOGBAFHT,  LTTERABT  HBTORT,  PHILOLOOT. 

Bischoff,  Dr.  C.  H.  E.,  Einiges,  was  den  deutschen 

Unhrer8it&tenNoththut,dargelegt.  8vo  Bonn  6s. 
Boch,  das,  Ton  den  sieben  weisen  Meistern,  aus  d. 

Hebttischen  u.  Griech.  ubersetzt  von  Heinr.  Sen- 

gelmann.     12rao  Halle  3s  6d. 
Hamann's  Schriften.    8r.  Thl.  lste  Abtheil.    Nach- 

tr&gc,  Erlauterungen  u.    Berichtigungen.     8ro 

Berlin  9s. 
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Hotho,  S.  G.,  OeflentliclfeVorlesungen  uber  Gegen- 
stande  der  Litteratur  und  Kunst,  an  der  Konigl. 
Universit&t  zu  Berlin  gehalten.  lr  Thl.  Ge- 
schichte der  deutschen  und  niederlandischen  Ma- 

-    lerei.     lr  Bd.    8vo  Berlin  8s. 

Jahrbuch,  bibliopolisches  und  bibliographisches,  fur 
1842-43.    8vo  Leipzig  10s. 

Kirchner,  Dr.  C,  Akademische  Propfideutik,  oder 
Vor bereitungs-wissenchaft  zum  akademischen  Stu- 
diom.    8vo  Leipzig  10s. 

Leo,  Dr.  Heinr.,  Die  malbergische  glome,  ein  rest 
alt-keltischer  sprache  und  rechtsaunassung.  Be- 
itrag  zu  den  deutschen  rechtsalterlhumern.  Is 
Heft.    8vo  HaUe  4s  6d. 

Museum,  Belgisch,  voor  tael-en  Letterkunde  en  de 
Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands,  uitgeg.  d.  F.  Wil- 
lems.  1842.  2e  Aflev.    8vo  Gent   3s  6d. 

Scholl,  F.  F.,  Systematische  Uebersicht  der  Militar- 
Litera&r  und  ihrer  Hulfswissenschaiten  seit  dem 
Jahre  1830.    Royal  8ro  Darmstadt  13s  6d. 

fiimrock,  Karl,  Shake  peare  als  Vermittler  lweier 
Natiouen.  Probeband  :  Macbeth.  8vo  Stuttgart 
'     4s. 

Yerhandlungen  der  vierten  Versammlung  deutseher 
Philologen  und  Schulm&nner  in  Bonn  1841.  4to 
Bonn  7s  6d. 

NATURAL  BISTORT,  ASTRONOMY,  &C 

Abhandlungen  der  mathematisch-physikalischen 
Classe  der  Bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften.  3r 
Bd.  2te  Abth.  die  Abhandlungen  yon  dem  Jahre 
1841  enthaltend.   4to  Munchea  10s. 

Agassiz,  Prof.  L.,  Histoire  Naturefie  des  Poissons 
d'eau  douce  de  FEurope  centrale.  Tome  I. — Em- 
bryologie  des  Salmones,  par  C.  Yoigt.  I  ryl.  8vo 
Neufehatel  21 5s. 

— — —  Nomenclator  zoologkus,  cont.  nomina  sys- 
tematica generum  animalium  tarn  viventiumquam 
fosfilium,  secundum  ordinem  alphabet,  disposita. 
Fasc  II.  Aves.  4to  Neufehatel  31  3s. 

BLschoff,  Dr.  T.  L.  W.,  Entwicklungsgeschkhtedes 
Kaninchen-Eies.  GekrSnte  Preisschrift.  4to 
Braunschw.  30s. 

Gehler's,  J.  S.  T.,  Physikalisches  Worterbuch,  neu 
bearbeitet  von  Gmetia,  Littrow,  Muncke,  u.  Pfaff. 
lOr  Bd.  2te  Abtheil.    8vo  Leipzig  23s. 

Goeppert,  H.  R.,  Die  Gattungen  der  fossilen  Pflan- 
zen,  verglichen  mit  denen  der  Jetztwelt,  durch 
Abbildungem  erliutert.  Liefer,  ill.  &  IV.  4to 
Bonn  13s  6d. 

— — .  Beobachtungen  fiber  das  sogenannte  Ue- 
berwalten  der  Tannenstocke,  ftJr  Botaniker  u. 
Forstm&nner.    4to  4s  6d. 

Goethe's  Farbenlehre,  16  Tafeln,  und  27  Tafeln  zu 
dessen  Beitr&ge  zur  Optik,  nebst  Erklirung.  4to 
Stuttgart,  9s. 

Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  mit  Rucksicht  auf 
physiologische  Pathologic.  Herausgeg.  vom    Dr. 

*  Rud.  Wagner,  lr  Bd.  le  bis  5e.  Lg.  8vo  Bruns- 
wick 15s. 

Jahn,  F.,  Die  abnormen  Zustande  des  menschlichen 
LebensalsNachbildungenu.  Wiederholungen  nor- 
maler  Zustande  des  Thierlebens.  8voEisen.   18s. 

Jahrbuch,  naturwissenschaftUch-astronoiiu^he8,fu> 
physische  u.  natur-historische  Himmelsforscher 
und  Geologen.  Herausgeg.  Dr.  Gruithuisen.  5s 
Jahr.    8vo  Stuttgard  12s  6d. 

Roninck,  Dr.  L.  de,  Description  des  Animaux  fos< 
sfles  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  terrain  houiller  et 
dans  le  systeme  superieur  du  terrain  anthraxifere 
de  la  Belgique.    Livr.  4  and  5.     4to  Liege  17s, 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  magnetischen  Schlafleben  der 
Somnambule  Auguste  K.  in  Dresden.  Royal  8vo 
Dresden  Us. 


Mtiller,  Dr.,  und  H.  Troschel,  fystemder  Asterides, 
4to  Braunschw  45s. 

Museum  Senckenbergianum.  AbhandluDgen  am 
dem  Gebieteder  besehreibendenNatui^eschicbte. 
Bd.  m.  Heft  2.  4to  Frankfurt  10s. 

Nachrichten,  Astronomische,  herausgegebenTon  G. 
H.  Schumacher.  19r  Band.  4to  Altona  21s. 

Schoenherr,  C.  J.,  Synonymia  Imectoram^-Gtict 
et  species  Curcalionidum,  cum  synonymia  hujof 
familiae.   Tom.  VC— Pars  II.   8to  Parisiis  14*. 

Selys-Longchamps,  Edm.  de,  Faune  Beige,  In 
Partie,  indication  mtthodique  des  Mtmmiftrei, 
Oiseaux,  Reptiles  et  Poissons  observes  jueqaHri 
en  Belgique.    8vo  Ltege  12s. 

Steenstrup,  J.  J.  S.,  Ueber  den  GenerationnKcsid, 
oder  die  Fortpflanzung  und  Entwickehwg  durch 
abwechselnde  Generationen,  eine  eigentbunlieae 
Form  der  Brutpflege  in  den  niederen  Thierdaa- 
en.    8vo  Copenhagen  6s. 

Strove,  F.  G.  W.,  Additamentum  ia  mensuw  mi- 
crometricas  stellarum  duplicium  editas  anno  1837, 
exhibens  mensuras  Dorpatiannis  1837  et  1838*- 
stitutas.  4to  Petropoli  4s. 

Wiegmann,  Dr.  A.  F.,  u.  L.  Pollster^  Ueber  die 
anorganischen  Bestandtheile  der  PJUnzen,  etc 
Eine  gekronte  Preisschrift,  nebst  einem  Aakaage 
fiber  die  fragliche  Assimilation  des  Humuex- 
tractes.    8vo  Braunschw.  2s. 
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Apel,  Dr.  H.  E.,  Geschichte  des  romischen  Staato, 
mit.  vorzugl.  Berucksichtigung  der  Chorographie 
u.  Antiquit&ten.     8vo  Leipzig  2s  6d. 

Bohlen,  Dr.  P.,  Autobiographic,  hertuSg.  r,  J. 
Voigt.  2.  8vo  Konigsburg  7s  6d. 

Chronik,  die  goldene,  von  Hohenschwangan,  der 
Burg  der  Welfen,  der  Hohenstaufen  und  der 
Scheyren,  durch  Joseph  Freiherrn  von  Hormayr- 
Hortenburg.    4io  MQnchen.  22s  6d. 

Forster,  Dr.,  Handbuch  far  Reisende  inltalien.  Mit 
12  Planen.  2te  Aufl.    8vo  MQnchen  16s. 

,  F.,  Leben  und  Thaten  Friedrich's  des  Grow- 

en,  Konigs  von  Preussen.  2  Bde.  10mo  Leipzig 
10s  6d. 

Gerlache,  E.  C.  de,  Histoire  du  Royanme  des  Pay* 
BaS,  depuis  1814,  jusqu'au  1830,  preceH^e  d*ni 
coup  d'ceil  sur  les  grandes  ^poques  de  la  ciyflisa- 
tion  Beige,  et  suivie  d*un  Essai  sur  Fbistoiredtt 
Royanme  Belgique,  depuis  la  Revolution  de  183©, 
jusqu'aujourd'hui;  accomp.  de  discours  parte- 
mentaires,  de  notes,  et  de  pieces  justificathei. 
2me  Edition.  3  Vols.   Royal  8vo  Bruxelles  21s. 

Geschichte  der  europaischen  Staaten.  Heran^eg. 
von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren  und  F.  A.  Ukert.  I9te  Lief- 
er. 2te  Abtheil.— Geschichte  des  ostreichischen 
Kaiserstaates,  von  Johann  Grafen  Maflath.  3r  JJd. 
8vo  Hamburg  12s  6d. 

— :: ,  diplomatische,  der  Polnischen  Emign- 

tion,  Von  ••*r.  8vo  Stuttgart   13s  6d. 

des  Felzuges  von  1814  in  dem  ostMcheii 


und  nordlichen  Frankreich  bis  zur  EinnahmeTOS 

Paris,  als  Beitrag  zur  neueren  Kriegsgescbichte. 

lr  Thl.    8vo  Berlin  17s. 
Grotefend,  Dr.  G.  E.,  Zur  Geographic  u.  GeschidMe 

von  Alt-Italien.  5s  Heft.  Nomenclatur  der  Volker 

Alt-Italiens.    4to  Hanover  3s  6d. 
Guhrauer,  Dr.  G.  E.,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freihenr 

von  Leibnitz.— Eine  Biographic,  2  Vols.  Portrait 

and  facsimile.    8vo  Breslau  18s. 
Kohl,  J.  G.,  Hundert  Tage  auf  Reisen  in  den  dster- 

reichischen  Staaten.  5r  Thl.  Reise  in  Steiennart 

und  im  baierischen  Hochlande.  8vo  Dresden  »• 
, 9  Reisen  in  Sud  Russland.   2  Vols.  wo. 

New  Edition.  Dresden  lc5». 
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American  ill  Paris.  By  Jules  Janin.  Illustrated  by 
Eugene  LamL    London,  1843, 180. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  History  of,  32,  182. 

Anselm  von  Canterbury.  Dargestellt  von  G.  F. 
Franek.  (Life  and  Character  of  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury. By  O.  F.  Franek.)  Tubingen,  1842, 
7;  Anselin's  birth  and  early  history,  7,  8; 
his  works  on  "Troth,"  "Free  Will,"  &c,  8, 
9 ;  doctrines  relating  to  Speculative  Theology,  9- 
12$  The  Norman  Domination,  12, 13$  Anselm 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  14 ;  Con- 
tests of  William  Rufus  with  Anselm  and  Pope  Ur- 
ban II.,  14,  15;  Anselm's  visit  to  Lyons  and 
Rome,  16;  The  Council  of  Ban,  ib. ;  Disputes  of 
Henry  I.  with  Anselm  and  Pope  Paschal  II.,  16, 
18;  Anselin's  second  visit  to  Rome,  18;  his  re- 
turn to  England,  18 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Atlante  Liaguistico  d'Europa.  (A  Language  Atlas 
of  Europe.)  By  B.  Rkmdelli.  Vol.  i.  Milano, 
1841, 281. 

B. 

Balsae  (H.  de),  Un  Menage  de  Garcon  en  Pro- 
vince. (A  Provincial  Bachelor's  Household),  202. 

Barere  {B.)  Memoires  de.  (Memoirs  of  B.  Barere.) 
Publics  par  MM.  Hippolyte  Carnot  et  David 
(D>Aagers.)  Vols,  and  ii.,  100. 

Bio  et  Mosehns ;  ex  recognitione,  &c  [See  Theo- 
critus.] 

Biondelli,  Atlante  Lingttistico  d'Europa.  (A  Lan- 
guage Atlas  of  Europe),  281. 

Briefe  aus  London*  (Letters  from  London.)  Von  Dr. 
Woldemar  Seyflarth.  2  vols.  Altenburg,  1842, 
119. 

Briefe  aus  Paris.  Von  Karl  Gutikow.  (Letters  from 
Paris,  by  Charles  Gutzkow.)  Leipzig,  1842, 171 ; 
French  Orators,  173-176;  Character  of  Louis 
Philippe,  175, 176 ;  Visits  to  George  Sand  and  M 
Thiess,  178, 179;  Opinion  of  Rachel,  179,  180. 

C. 

Caricature  Engravings  : — 1.  Die  Russtsche  Grens- 
sperre.  (The  Russian  Frontier  Cordon.)  2.  Der 
Deutsche  MicheL  (The  German  MicheL)  Berlin, 
1842»  123, 124. 

Carnot  et  David  (IVAngen).  Mesaoires  de  B.  Ba- 
rere, 100. 

Chaskt  (PhOar&e,)  Criticisms  on  English  Writers 
of-  Bonancc*  (guMiaasd  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes),  1. 

Csatfejwbriand,  2, 3. 

Clouds  of  AattoffcaaeiiTh*)  With  notes,  critical 


and  explanatory.    By  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  Lot- 
don,  182. 

Consuelo.  Par  George  Sand.  (Madame  DudevanU) 
Paris,  1842,  226;  the  story  described,  226-234. 

Correspondence  (Foreign),  135,  291;  Frankfort, 
135;  Stockholm,  137;  Paris,  291. 

Comrs  d'Etudes  Historiques.  (Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History.)  By  P.  C.  F.  Dauaov,  Vols.  Land  it 
Paris,  1842,  273. 

Cours  de  Philosophic.  Par  V.  Cousin.  Paris,  1840- 
41,  182. 

Cousin  (V.)  Introduction  a  Phistoirede  Philosophic. 
(Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy),  32. 

Cousin  (V.)  Nouveaux  Fragments  Phflosophiqncs. 
(New  Philosophical  Fragments),  32.   * 
■      Cours  de  Philosophic,  182. 

Crimes  Celebres.  (Celebrated  Crimes.)  Par  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  Paris,  1841, 19;  Mi  Dumas;  cha- 
racteristics of  his  genius,  ib. ;  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  20;  History  of  Giovanna, 
Queen  of  Naples,  20*24;  of  Cesar  Borgia,  24- 
27 ;  of  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  27,  28 ; 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Ganges,  28-31 ;  of  Urbaia 
Grandier,  31. 


Daunou  (P.  C.  F.),  Cours  d'Etudes  Historiques. 
(Lectures  on-  the  Study  of  History.)  Vols.  i.  ii., 
273. 

Dembowsky,  Deux  ans  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal. 
[See  Deux  ans  en  Espagne.] 

Deutsche  Dichter  des  Gegenwaft.  (German  Poets  of 
the  Present  Time.)  By  Augustus  NodnageL 
Darmstadt,  1842,  284. 

Deutschen  und  Franzosem,  nach  dem  Geiste  ihre 
Sprachen  und  Spruchwd'rter.  (The  Germans  and 
French  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  language 
and  proverbs.)  By  J.  Venedey,  Heidelberg,  1842, 
284. 

Deux  ans  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal  pendant  la 
Guerre  Civile.  (1838-40.)  Two  Years  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  during  the  Civil  War.)  Par  le 
Baron  Charles  Dembowsky.  Paris,  1841, 277. 

Dieflenbach  (J.  F.),  Ueber  das  Schiekn  und  die 
Heilung  desselbea  dureh  die  Operation.  (On 
Squinting,  and  the  manner  of  in*  cure  by  Opera- 
tion), 118. 

Dumas  (Alexandre),  Crimes  Celebres.  (Celebrated 
Crimes),  19. 

Excursions  sur  les  Bords  du  Rain. 


(Excursions  on  the  Shores  of  the  Rhine),  57. 


Excursions  sui  les  Bttds  sk  Rhia.  (Eteuttfaas  o* 
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the  shores  of  the  Rhine.)  Par  Alexandra  Dmu. 
Paris,  1842,  57 ;  description  of  the  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo, 59-62;  the  author's  first  and  last  tight  of 
Napoleon,  61,  62;  dialogue  in  a  German  Dili- 
gence, 63 ;  Kotzebue  and  Sand,  66;  the  hereditary 
executioner  of  Heidelberg,  66,  67. 

F. 

Foreign  Correspondence,  135,  291 ;  Frankfort,  135 ; 

Stockholm,  137  ;  Paris,  291. 
Forschhammer  (P.  W.),  Topographie  Ton  Athen, 

275. 
Forti  (Francesco)  Libri  dne  dalle  IsttUizioni  Crvili, 

accomodate  all  'uso  del  Foro,  opera  postnma. 

(Two  books  of  Civil  Institutes  adapted  to  the  use 

of  the  Bar),  217. 
Francis  I.  His  Court,  69,  70;  Events  in  his  Life, 

70-74;  his  death,  78. 
Franck  (O.  F.),  Anselm  Ton  Canterbury.    Darge- 

•teUt  yon.   (Life  and  Character  of  Anselm  of 

Canterbury),  7. 
French  Criticism  of  English  Writers,  1-6. 

G. 

Gedichte  (Poems),  Ton  Heinrich  Hitter  Ton  Levit- 
schnigg.  Vienna,  1842,  272. 

Gauia  (F.),  Lettres  de  Marguerite  d'Angouleme, 
Sobut  de  Francois  L  Heine  de  Navarre.  PubUees 
d'apcee  lea  mannacrits  de  la  BibUotheqne  du  Boi. 
(Letters  of  Margaret  of  Angouleme,  sister  of 
Francis  L,  Queen  of  Navarro.  Published  from 
the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library),  67. 

German  Tales  and  Novels,  281-284. 

Gervinns  (G.  G.),  Geschichte  der  Poetischen  Na- 
tional LUeratur  der  Deutsche*.  (History  of  the 
Poetic  National  Literature  of  the  Germans),  84. 

Geschichte  der  Ilchane :  das  ist,  der  Mongolen  in 
Persien*  (History  of  the  Mongetiaus  in  Persia.) 
By  Hammer  PmrgstaH.  Vol.  i.  Darmstadt,  1842, 
123. 

Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (History  of  Philosophy.) 
Von  Br.  Heinrich  Hitter.  Hamburg,  1838-1841, 
1842, 32  (No.  59),  181  (No.  60),  source  of  modern 
civilisation,  32,  33,  ate. ;  works  of  Dr.  Bitter  and 
Tennemann  compared,  34;  doctrines  of  the  earlier 
Greek  Philosophers,  34-50;  Thalee,  34, 35 ;  Py- 
thagoras, 35-41 ;  Heraclitus,  43 ;  Anaximenes,  45 ; 
Diogenes,  ib.;  Anaximander,  46;  Anexagoras, 
47 ;  Archeraus,  50 ;  Philosophers  of  the  Eleatic 
School,  184-185;  Atomists,  185-187;  8ephists, 
187-191 ;  Philosophy  of  Socrates,  192-200 ;  Xeno- 
phon,  his  Memorabilia,  197, 198  ;  The  deads  of 
Aristophanes,  200,  201. 

Geschichte  der  Poetischen  National  Literatnr  der 
Dcntsehen.  (History  of  the  poetic  National 
Literature  of  the  Germans.)  By  G.  G.  Gcrrinus. 
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Art.  I. — (JEuvres  de  Francois  Rabelais, 
NouvelU  edition  par  J.  Jacob,  Bibliophile. 
(Works  of  Rabelais.  Edited  by  the  'Biblio- 
phile Jacob.')   Paris :  Cbarpentier.    1840. 

If  there  be  in  the  whole  cycle  of  literature  a 
book  which  clearly  reflects  its  period,  which 
•hows  in  vivid  and  distinct  colours  the  differ- 
ent motives  and  influences  that  swayed  the 
great  world  at  the  time  its  author  lived,  such 
a-  book  is  that  which  contains  '  The  Lives  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel.'  Works  that  ex- 
hibit the  manners  of  the  times,  that  show  some 
leading  peculiarities,  are  common  enough : 
but  rarely  do  we  And  one  which,  like  that  of 
Rabelais,  gives  us  at  once  the  elevation  of 
thought,  the  state  of  religion,  the  tone  of  mor- 
als, the  condition  of  science,  the  point  to 
which  learning  had  advanced,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  in  a  particular  age.  A 
book  built  on  such  broad  foundations,  and 
thus  thoroughly  representing  any  period  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  would  be  valuable  ; 
but  when  the  period  represented  is  the  one 
that,  above  all  others,  abounded  in  those 
thoughts  and  springs  of  action  which  have 
proved  the  chief  movers  in  modern  events,  the 
value  is  enhanced  to  an  incalculable  degree. 
Perhaps  indeed  it  is  only  at  a  period  eminent- 
ly significant,  that  the  most  prominent  cre- 
ations of  the  human  mind  can  be  called  into 
existence ;  perhaps  those  ages  alone  can  be  tho- 
roughly represented  in  literature,  which  pre- 
sent broad,  strong,  tangible  features.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  can  clearly  see  in  Rabelais  how 
the  author  was  hurried  on  by  the  might  of 
the  period:  and  how  that  peculiar  state  of 
mind  which  was  solemnly  undermining  insti- 
tutions and  creeds  in  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
how  that  zeal  for  antique  study,  which 
looked  with  contempt  on  Gothic  tradition, 
vol.  xxxi.  23 


and  viewed,  as  a  sun  newly  risen,  the  revive*? 
Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  how  the  disgust 
at  prejudice,  and  the  thirst  for  something  that 
would  satisfy  reason ;  forced  themselves  upon 
him  in  all  their  truth,  to  be  refracted  by  his 
fantasy  into  a  thousand  grotesque  apparitions 
— distorted  indeed,  but  all  bearing  the  mark 
of  their  significance.  It  was  as  if  the  same 
spirit  which  gravely  dictated  the  burning  of 
the  pope's  bull  at  Wittemberg,  and  which  as- 
sumed its  most  rigid  aspect  at  Geneva,  once 
for  all  frolicked  in  a  Bacchanalian  revel,  and 
indulged  in  a  hearty  and  uncontrollable  burst 
of  laughter. 

The  Commentators  of  Rabelais  (whose 
name  is  legion)  have  not  however  been  con- 
tented with  contemplating  the  reflection  of 
thoughts  and  motives  in  the  works  of  their 
author,  but  have  constructed  all  sorts  of  theo- 
ries to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  every  one 
of  the  figures  he  introduces:  almost  making 
of  the  book  a  regular  history  written  in  sym- 
bols. Volumes  have  been  compiled  to  show 
that  Pantagruel  is  Henry  II.  of  France,  and 
have  been  met  by  opposing  volumes,  which 
prove  that  he  is  Anthony  de  Bourbon.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  commentators  of  Rabelais  build  up  their 
systems  of  interpretation :  the  acuteness  with 
which,  in  some  passing  phrase,  they  snuff  up 
an  allusion,  that  they  may  triumphantly  carry 
it  off,  and  use  it  as  a  material  for  their  edifice, 
Is  there  a  skirmish  with  some  ( cake-bakers,' 
a  commentator  of  ready  wit  is  at  hand  who 
at  once  recollects  that  Milan  is  famous  for 
its  cakes,  and  then — can  there  be  a  doubt, 
that  the  chief  of  the  '  bakers'  is  Ludovico 
Sforza  and  that  the  wars  of  Italy  are  before 
us  1  Not  the  slightest — till  we  read  the  next 
theory :  and  then  most  likely  we  shall  find  it 
demonstrated  with  geometrical  exactness,  that 
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the  identity  of  Sforza  and  the  c  cake-baker'  if 
impossible,  and  that  the  latter  is  no  other  than 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion here  to  examine  these  different  theories. 
For  that  purpose  we  should  have  to  devote 
some  two  or  three  entire  numbers  of  the  *  For- 

3'  ;n  Quarterly'  to  the  one  subject  only,  be- 
es reprinting  the  works  of  Rabelais  with 
references,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  in- 
telligible. Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  read 
the  *  Lives  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel' 
without  a  familiarity  with  the  historical  theo- 
ries :  nay,  we  are  inclined  to  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  them  is  to  cast 
the  theories  aside.  When  so  much  fancy 
and  humour  is  sparkling  before  us,  it  is  a 
grievous  task  to  bring  down  all  to  the  level 
of  prose ;  to  read  note  after  note,  and  find  all 
the  offshoots  of  fancy  explained  into  definite 
allusions :  especially  as  we  have  not  the  sat- 
isfaction of  arriving  at  a  fixed  truth,  but  are 
always  of  the  opinion  of  the  last  commentator. 
We  will  venture  to  look  only  at  the  general 
satire  against  monks,  lawyers,  pedants,  &c., 
&c,  who  played  their  fantastic  tricks  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  being  perfectly  convinced, 
that  even  if  one  of  the  historical  theories 
should  chance  to  be  true,  it  would  only  give 
the  skeleton  of  the  work ;  and  that  all  the 
flesh  and  blood  are  independent  of  particular 
events  or  potentates,  and  represent  those  great 
untitled  agents  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
the  prevailing  thoughts  and  passions.  Ter 
quaterque  btati  are  those  who,  flying  from 
die  dissertations  of  Brmaneart,  Johanneau,  Le 
Duchat,  De  Marsy,  and  Ginguene,  shall  take 
refuge  in  the  compact  edition  which  forms 
the  head  of  this  article ;  and  in  their  hearts 
will  they  thank  that  famous  resuscitator  of 
Old  France,  the  *  Bibliophile  Jacob,'  for  con- 
fining himself  to  an  explanation  of  obsolete 
words,  and  an  indication  of  the  very  obvious 
allusions,  while  he  rejects  with  no  small  con- 
tempt the  labours  of  bis  predecessors :  just 
giving  one  the  '  key '  which  has  been  current 
for  those  who  choose  to  amuse  themselves 
therewith,  without  anything  like  a  warranty 
for  its  correctness.  We  have  read  the  larg* 
*  Variorum  'edition  of  J  823,  and  we  are  fresh 
from  the  edition  of  one  volume  of  M.  Jacob, 
and  we  therefore  speak  feelingly  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

It  is  therefore  as  a  representation  of  the 
general  features  of  the  time,  that  we  look  at 
tta  romance  of  Rabelais.  No  feature  was 
•o  important  as  the  reformation,  and  there  is 
in  the  '  Pantagruel '  no  feeling  more  conspi- 
cuous than  that  to  which  the  reformation  owes 
its  origin.  A  thorough  disrespect  of  every 
institution  of  the  Romish  church  manifests 
itself  at  almost  every  page ;  monk,  and  hypo- 


crite or  profligate,  are  used  as  convertible 
terms ;  the  recluses  of  the  cloister  are  treated 
with  loathing,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  vermin  that  infected  the  earth;  dirt  is 
flung  in  the  high  places ;  the  order  of  bishops 
and  the  pope  himself  does  not  escape  soil- 
ing. And  this  book  was  the  delight  both  of 
bishops  and  pope :  the  monks  scowled,  but 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  ^ere  loud 
in  their  laughter :  and  while  the  torch  was 
lit  that  was  to  destroy  the  Huguenots,  and  to 
kindle  a  civil  war  throughout  France,  the 
scoffer  was  the  c  pet '  of  ecclesiastics.  The 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  truth 
a  period  of  uncertainty ;  men  had  scarce- 
ly learned  to  know  which  creed  they  profess- 
ed ;  there  were  churchmen  who  felt  with  the 
protestants,  but  remained  churchmen  still; 
there  were  other  churchmen  who  almost  open- 
ly professed  the  infidelity  which  was  so  pop- 
ular at  the  court  of  Leo  X. : — it  was  an  age 
of  false  positions,  nor  could  that  falseness  of 
position  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  Car- 
dinal (du  Bellay)  calling  the  romance  of 
Rabelais  '  Le  Livre '  *<**'  iSoz^v,  and  forbid- 
ding a  gentleman,  who  bad  not  read  it,  to  dine 
at  his  table.  What  matter  that  the  wit  had 
poured  forth  all  the  stores  of  his  inexhaustible 
fancy  and  his  boundless  learning  to  bring  the 
church  into  contempt  1  what  matter  that  it 
could  plainly  be  seen  he  was  not  only  mock- 
ing a  few  irregularities  in  the  lives  of  the  cler- 
gy, but  was  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution itself  1  what  matter  that  he  was  exalt- 
ing the  secular  professions,  and  debasing  the 
clericall — there  was  one  peculiarity  that 
counterbalanced  all  these  objections :  the  book 
was  entertaining  and  the  cardinals  laughed. 

The  strong  inclination  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  which  was  so  prevalent 
at  the  time  when  letters  were  revived,  is  an- 
other tendency  that  is  plainly  revealed  in  the 
great  work  of  Rabelais.  At  the  present  day, 
when  we  are  constantly  hearing  debates  about 
the  utility  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, when  those  who  most  rigidly  defend 
a  '  classical  education,'  mean  little  more  tban 
a  passable  familiarity  with  selections  from 
some  half-dozen  authors,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  zealous  adoration  of  antiquity  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  scholars  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  foun- 
tain of  all  wisdom,  according  to  the  credence 
of  the  learned,  was  to  be  sought  in  the  works 
of  the  ancients ;  the  greatest  wisdom  was  to 
understand  their  doctrines ;  the  highest  literary 
art  consisted  in  imitating  their  forms.  True, 
the  study  met  with  opposition ;  but  the  oppo- 
nents were  not  like  those  of  the  present  day, 
who  recommend  a  smattering  of  chemistry 
and  botany  with  a  sprinkle  of  French  and 
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German,  as  a  substitute  for  hexameters  and 
pentameters.  The  opponents  of  the  classics 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  men  who  re- 
garded them  with  absolute  dread ;  who,  be- 
longing to  the  religious  profession,  saw  in 
them  (and  perhaps  did  not  err)  the  downfal 
of  priestly  authority.  Now  the  classics  come 
to  us  sanctioned  by  a  prejudice ;  then  preju- 
dice was  marshalled  against  them,  ana  they 
were  to  overthrow  it.  Few  men  would  at 
present  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  church 
from  a  youth  being  a  sedulous  student  of  Ci- 
cero or  Plato,  but  it  was  otherwise  when  the 
priesthood  saw  men  beginning  to  acknow- 
ledge an  authority  which  was  not  theirs,  and 
to  venerate  writings  which  were  of  heathen 
origin.  At  the  papal  court  the  love  of  classic- 
al learning  was  at  its  height ;  but  this  very 
love,  like  the  patronage  of  Rabelais,  showed 
the  state  of  indififerentism  to  which  the  high- 
er clergy  had  arrived.  Their  love  was  not 
like  that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  present  day  for 
Virgil  or  Horace:  but  the  ancients  were 
everything,  Christianity  little  or  nothing.  It 
is  on  record  that  Cardinal  Bembo  advised  a 
young  churchman  to  avoid  reading  his  missal 
lest  it  should  corrupt  his  Latin  style.  The 
erudition  of  those  days  was  vast.  The  laws 
of  classic  composition  were  indeed  not  so 
clearly  ascertained  as  they  are  now :  Dawes 
had  not  established  his  canons,  nor  had  Bentlev 
discovered  the  rule  of  the  anapaest ;  the  spirit 
of  antiquity  was  not  known  as  at  the  present 
time :  but  there  was  a  certain  massive  learn* 
ing  which  existed  then,  and  which  can  scarce- 
ly exist  again,  founded  as  it  was  on  that  ven- 
eration of  the  ancients  which  amounted  to  a 
superstition.  In  perusing  the  works  of  Rabe- 
lais, who  had  pursued  this  fashionable  study 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  we  are  struck  by  the 
vast  quantity  of  trivial  facts  connected  with 
classical  literature  that  he  had  completely  at 
bis  command :  anecdotes  of  ancient  person- 
ages who  have  no  historical  value,  allusions  to 
the  natural  objects  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the 
gossip  of  Athenaeus,  these  were  matters  which 
he  had  at  his  fingers1  ends,  and  could  quote  by 
the  dozen,  score,  or  hundred.  As  in  the  old 
books  which  treat  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, so  could  we  find  here  erudition  with- 
out purpose ;  there  seems  to  have  been  but 
small  notion  of  weighing  the  value  of  facts : 
a  tale,  an  anecdote,  a  fable,  a  jest, — they 
were  ancient,  that  was  sufficient,  and  that  gave 
them  the  stamp  of  authority.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  when  this  new  superstition  had 
succeeded  the  gloomy  creeds  of  the  middle 
ages,  thorough-going  pagans  were  to  be  found 
among  young  and  enthusiastic  scholars,  who 
really  wished  to  revive  the  worship  of  Venus 
and  Bacchus.    And  there  is  much  in  Rabe- 


lais, which  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  his 
spirit  was  far  from  discouraging  to  the  growth 
of  an  elegant  modern  paganism. 

Accompanied  by  the  growth  of  learning 
was  an  increasing  desire  to  improve  the  me- 
thods of  educating  youth.  The  books  of  in- 
struction in  common  use  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  of  a  dry  and  barbarous  cha- 
racter, and  are  spoken  of  with  great  contempt 
by  those  men,  who  might  be  considered  the 
lights  of  their  age.  Prominent  among  these 
was  Rabelais,  who  has  devoted  several  chap- 
ters of  his  '  Gargantua'  to  a  description  of 
what  he  considered  a  vicious  education,  and 
has  drawn  up  such  a  sketch  of  what  he  con- 
sidered a  rational  one  as  commands  admira- 
tion even  at  the  present  day,  and  has  caused 
him  to  be  mentioned  by  M.  Guizot  as  one  of 
the  men  whose  views  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject are  most  enlightened.  It  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  irregular  form  in  which  he 
wrote  bis  romance  that  he  could  introduce 
into  it  whatever  seemed  fit  for  the  occasion  j 
there  was  no  thread  that  he  need  fear  to 
break,  but  he  might  tell  obscure  tales,  utter 
grave  discourses,  propound  theories,  and  satir- 
ize foes  at  pleasure  ; — this  form  alone  per- 
mitted the  whole  man  to  be  poured  into  one 
romance.  The  extravagant  character  of  his 
narrative  was  also  favourable  to  his  speaking 
freely,  and  M.  Guizot  ('  Annales  d'Educa- 
tion')  commends  the  prudence  of  the  author 
in  transporting  himself  and  his  readers  into 
an  imaginary  world,  that  he  might  not  vio- 
lently shock  received  ideas,  at  a  time  when 
all  innovation  was  attended  with  periL 

The  beau  ideal  of  education,  which  is  re- 
presented by  young  Gargantua's  discipline 
under  his  preceptor  Ponocrates,  is  well  worth 
a  description  here,  as  showing  the  graver 
side  of  Rabelais ;  his  facetious  side  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  dilate  upon* 
Gargantua  was  made  to  wake  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  while  his  attendants  were 
rubbing  (frottoit)  him,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
aptly  pronounced,  was  read  aloud  to  him* 
He  then  said  his  prayers,  and  his  master  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  in  the  chapter  which 
had  been  read.  The  aspect  of  the  sky  was 
then  considered,  and  while  he  was  being, 
combed  and  perfumed,  the  lessons  cf  the  day 
before  were  repeated  to  him.  Then  a  lecture 
was  read  to  him.  which  last*!  for  three  hours ; 
and  this  being-  done,  be  went  out  with  his 
fellow-students,  conferring  on  the  subject  of 
the  lecture  by  the  way,  till  they  came  to  a 
play-ground,  where  they  played  at  tennis  or 
otber  games  of  the  sort.  They  returned  to 
dinner,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  meal 
some  history  of  the  warlike  actions  of  former 
times  was  read.    This  lasted  till  Gargantua 
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had  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  after  which  they 
continued  reading,  or  discoursed  together; 
the  subject  of  conversation  being  the  viands 
served  at  table,  and  references  being  made  to 
ancient  authors.  By  this  table-talk*  Gar- 
gantua learned  a  quantity  of  passages  from 
Pliny,  Athenaeus,  Dioscorides,  Julius  Pollux, 
Galen,  Porphyrv.  Appian,  Polybius,  Heliodo- 
rus,  Aristotle,  filian  and  others :  an  accom- 
plishment most  completely  illustrative  of  the 
reeling  of  the  time,  and  showing  that  devotion 
to  the  ancients,  and  love  of  learned  scraps  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  lessons  learned 
in  the  morning  were  again  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  important 
fact,  that  they  finished  their  repast  with  quince 
marmalade,  and  made  use  of  mastic  tooth- 
picks. They  then  washed  their  hands  and 
eyes  with  fresh  water,  and  sung  a  hymn. 
The  recreation  after  dinner  was  a  game  of 
cards — not  of  the  ordinary  sort — but  one  by 
which  they  learned  a  thousand  inventions,  all 
founded  on  arithmetic.  Other  mathematical 
sciences,  as  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music, 
were  then  taught,  while  the  pupils  were  sit- 
ting quietly  digesting  their  food ;  the  time 
which  was  allotted  to  this  purpose  concluding 
with  their  singing  a  piece  of  music  in  four  or 
five  parts,  or  upon  a  the  me. f  It  is  at  the  same 
time  specified  that  it  was  not  merely  vocal 
music  that  Gargantua  learned,  but  that  he 
was  taught  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments. 
The  description  of  this  intellectual  part  of  his 
education,  is  followed  by  a  most  elaborate  ac- 
count of  gymnastic  exercises,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  was  the  profession  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  Gargantua  had  to  learn  every  feat 
of  strength  and  agility.  These  exercises 
finished,  he  went  home  to  supper,  and  here  a 
system  of  instruction  was  adopted  similar  to 
tnat  of  the  table-talk,  for  he  had  passed  through 
meadows,  observed  the  'trees  and  plants,  and 
compared  them  with  all  that  is  said  of  them 
in  ancient  authors,  making  at  the  same  time 
botanical  collections,  for  which  purpose  a 
young  page  attended  him.  Arrived  at  home, 
passages  were  again  repeated  of  what  had 
been  read,  and  the  pupils  sat  down  to  supper, 
during  which  the  reading  commenced  at  din- 
ner wa«  continued,  or  they  indulged  in  in- 
structive conversation.  Games  with  cards  and 
dice,  or  feats  tif  legerdemain,  filled  up  the 
evening  till  nearly  bedtime;  and  the  last 
thing  they  did  before  they  said  their  prayers 
and  retired,  was  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the 
•tars  from  the  most  open  part  of  the  house. 
TKese  were  the  studies  for  fine  days;  m  the 

•  Do  we  not  seem  to  hear  one  of  the  charming 
colloquies  of  Erasmus  ? 

t  By  this  it  is  meant,  no  doubt,  that  he  studied 
counterpoint. 


rainy  weather  the  course  was  modified  in  some 
respects ;  the  time  otherwise  spent  in  the  open 
air  being  passed  in  the  workshop  of  different 
artificers,  so  that  Gargantua  might  learn  every 
department  of  practical  life. 

The  whole  object  of  this  course  of  educa- 
tion was  to  make  Gargantua  a  thoroughly  ac- 
complished gentleman.  He  was  to  be  a  walk- 
ing Encyclopedia :  a  living  representative  of 
all  the  arts,  sciences,  and  learning  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time.  Not  a  moment,  it  will  be 
perceived,  was  to  be  lost  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  one  of  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments being  the  art  of  making  happy 
allusions  to  ancient  authors,  and  every  effort 
being  made  to  secure  facility  in  this  respect. 
This  being  the  beau  idbal  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation, how  clearly  do  we  see  the  original  a( 
those  books,  crammed  with  erudition,  which 
occur  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, such  as  the  works  of  Rabelais  himself, 
of  Montaigne,  and  of  our  own  Burton. 

Of  the  obscenity  which  prevailed  in  fee 
time  of  Rabelais,  his  own  romance  is  a  most 
formidable  witness.  Now  it  stands  as  an  iso- 
lated specimen  of  indecency ;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written 
have  in  some  cases  been  forgotten  by  all  but 
the  antiquary,  and  in  others  have  been  soft- 
ened to  meet  the  modest  glance  of  the  modern 
reader.  But  the  work  of  Rabelais  was,  of  old, 
the  book  that  an  accomplished  gentleman 
was  bound  to  read.  His  five  volumes  were 
the  *  delectable'  recreation  of  the  court;  the 
pedant  and  the  bigot  might  decry  them,  but 
the  l  good  society'  of  the  period  was  decidedly 
in  their  favour.  Times  have  changed,  and 
now,  when  we  look  at  Rabelais,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  that  a  period  should  exist 
when  such  a  writer  was  fashionable.  To  a 
reader  of  modern  times  the  obscenity  of  Ra- 
belais appears  something  tremendous ;  there 
is  no  book  admitted  as  literature,  which  will 
bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  '  Panta- 
gruel'  for  indecency.  He  who  has  his  mind 
stored  with  the  most  objectionable  passages  of 
Swift,  Sterne,  Boccaccio,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  may  fancy  that  be  knows 
the  limit  to  which  grossness  in  writing  may 
extend.  But,  alas,  if  he  has  not  read  Rabe- 
lais, his  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  as 
nothing ;  he  cannot  conceive  the  full  strong 
torrent  of  undisguised  and  elaborated  fihh 
which  rolls  through  a  work  as  bulky  as  Don 
Quixote.  We  have  an  English  translation  of 
it,  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  and 
completed  by  Motteux ;  the  portion  of  which, 
by  the  first-named  translator,  is  an  instance 
of  penetration  into  the  spirit  of  a  foreigner, 
which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
other  bode  in  the  worM.    It  is  a  splendid 
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monument  of  the  force  and  variety  of  the 
English  language:  the  ability  'with  which 
each  low  French  word  has  been  represented 
by  a  corresponding  bit  of  English  vulgarity, 
there  shines  forth  as  a  standing  marvel.  But 
honest  Sir  Thomas  had  nothing  of  the  Bowd- 
ler  in  his  composition  ;  he  did  not  strive  to 
make  a  '  family'  Rabelais ;  nay,  when  it  was 
possible,  we  grieve  to  say,  he  rather  loved  to 
insert  a  little  dirt  on  his  own  responsibility, 
when  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  original ;  a  tend- 
ency in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  French- 
man, Motteux,  who  continued  his  translation, 
and  who  abounded  in  outrageous  indecency, 
while  he  wanted  the  force  and  the  felicity  in 
discovering  corresponding  expressions,  which 
distinguished  Urquhart.  Therefore  do  we 
earnestly  advise  every  father  of  a  family  to 
keep  from  his  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  under 
Tery  secure  lock  and  key,  the  English  version 
of  Rabelais.  The  French  original  is  not  so 
dangerous,  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
natural  barrier  against  indiscriminate  reading, 
by  the  old  style  and  spelling ;  but  as  for  the 
translation,  we  can  conceive  no  event  more 
horrible  than  the  opening  of  it,  by  chance,  in 
the  midst  of  a  respectable  family.  The  ter- 
ror excited  by  a  bomb-shell,  flung  into  the 
midst  of  a  quiet  tea-party ;  or  by  some  in- 
tended *  aside,'  repeated  'aloud'  by  a  quick- 
eared  child ;  or  by  an  oath,  uttered  by  the 
smallest  urchin  in  an  evangelical  preparatory 
school ;  would  be  trivial  to  that  of  perceiving 
Frquhart's  Rabelais  opened  by  a  young  lady 
in  white  muslin. 

But  let  us  beware  of  leaving  an  unjust  im- 
pression. If  Rabelais  surpasses  all  other 
writers  in  obscenity,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  there  is  in  his  licentiousness  nothing  of 
that  feverish  pleasure  in  contemplating  hu- 
man nature  on  its  most  disgusting  side,  which 
is  so  much  a  characteristic  of  Swift.  There 
is  nothing  so  repulsive  in  the  romance  of  Ra- 
belais as  Gulliver's  visit  to  the  Houynhmns. 
Moreover,  his  licentiousness  does  not  take  an 
immoral  tendency.  Written  with  a  freedom 
of  speech  absolutely  unparalleled,  his  book 
does  not  contain  a  line  that  can  stimulate  the 
passions,  or  gratify  the  pampered  taste  of  the 
voluptuary.  In  this  respect  he  is  like  Swift, 
as  in  his  freedom  from  misanthropy  he  is 
above  him.  Indeed,  his  ribaldry  and  inde- 
cency resemble  those  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  who,  after  the  third  bottle  of 
wine,  indulges  in  a  volley  of  gross  tales  and 
ailosions.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  which 
shows  an  unhealthy  nature  in  the  licentious- 
ness of  Rabelais. 

Religion  and  the  study  of  the  ancients  were 
the  chief  objects  among  the  learned  of  the 
time  of  Rabelais,  but  he  does  not  stop  at 


these.  There  is  scarcely  a  theme  in  which 
the  mind  of  man  could  be  employed  in  his 
age,  that  he  does  not  touch  with  more  or  less 
emphasis.  We  can  see  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry awaking,  the  reign  of  authority  sink- 
ing, in  every  direction  as  we  tarn  over  his 
pages.  The  growing  disrespect  of  the  scho- 
astic  philosophy,  the  innovating  attempts  of 
Ramus,  a  disregard  of  the  solemn  dictates  of 
the  Sotbonne,  the  weariness  at  the  pedantry 
of  law-courts,  and  countless  other  features  of 
the  sixteenth  century, — all  these  find  a  place 
in  the  *  Pantagruet,'  and  it  is  from  its  free  re- 
presentation of  so  many  subjects,  that  the 
book  of  Rabelais  is  eminently  the  book  of  the 
age.  The  men  of  the  age  could  turn  over 
his  pages,  unoffended  at  the  indelicacy  which 
was  then  fashionable,  and  might  laugh  or  re- 
flect at  his  bidding :  they  were  sure  to  find 
something  to  interest,  some  thought  that  would 
respond  to  a  thought  in  their  own  bosoms,  or 
throw  some  light  on  their  own  doubts.  His 
fame  rapidly  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country  ;  and  in  Shakspeare's  '  As  You 
Like  It'  we  have  an  allusion,  which  renders 
it  probable  that  '  Panta gruel'  soon  found  its 
way  among  all  the  readers  of  this  country,  so 
completely  does  the  reference  seem  like  one 
to  a  thing  universally  known. 

Having  thus  observed  the  features  of  the 
sixteenth  century  which  are  represented  in 
the  book  of  Rabelais,  let  us  look  more  par- ' 
ticularly  at  the  book  itself,  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  author.  While  Rabelais  has  been  encum- 
bered with  commentators,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  satisfactory  biographies.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  been  thinking  about  the  book, 
but  few  to  have  troubled  their  heads  about 
the  man.  M.  Jacob,  however,  gives  us  reason 
to  hope  that  he  will  some  day  favour  us  with 
a  complete  life  of  Rabelais,  and  in  his  edition 
he  has  published  an  introductory  biography, 
the  result  of  his  own  researches,  which  is  far 
more  copious  than  that  which  is  usually  pre- 
fixed to  the  works.  It  is  of  this  biography 
that  we  avail  ourselves  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

About  1483  (for  even  the  precise  year  is 
uncertain),  Francois  Rabelais  was  born  at 
Chinon  in  Touraine,  where  his  father  kept  an 
inn.  He  had  also  a  form  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  excellent  wine  was  produced, 
afterwards  celebrated  by  Rabelais  in  his  ro- 
mance, who  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  the  pleasures  of  conviviality. 
This  farm  was  situated  near  the  Benedicmie 
Abbey  of  Seuilte,  and  it  was  here  that  be 
commenced  the  education  which  was  to  qua- 
1  lify  him  for  the  profession  of  a  monk.  When 
1  old  enough  for  his  novitiate  he  entered  the 
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Franciscan  convent  of  Fontenay-le-Gourti»in 
Poitou,  and  be  received  the  order  of  priest- 
hood about  the  year  1511.  Already  he  began 
to  fall  into  bad  odour  with  the  monks.  He 
studied  Greek  with  excessive  ardour,  and 
whether,  as  M.  Jacob  says,  his  companions 
did  not  like  to  see  their  own  indolence 
shamed  by  his  industry,  or  whether  they 
honestly  objected  to  a  passion  for  heathen 
writers,  it  is  on  record  that  his  studies  were 
considered  a  little  less  than  heretical.  Two 
kindred  minds,  however,  he  found  among  the 
monks :  Antoine  Ardillon,  who  afterwards  be- 
came abbot,  and  Pierre  Amy,  who  corres- 
ponded in  Greek  with  the  great  philologist 
Bude*  (Budsaus):  and  his  familiarity  with 
literature  obtained  him  many  friends  out  of 
the  convent,  among  whom  were  the  brothers 
Du  Bellay,  who  proved  his  greatest  benefac- 
tors through  life. 

The  hostility  against  Rabelais  assumed  a 
serious  aspect.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  him,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  con- 
demnation to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
subterranean  vaults  of  his  monastery.  The 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused  is  uncertain, 
and  all  sorts  of  contradictory  accounts  exist 
on  this  subject.  According  to  some  he  had 
distributed  certain  mysterious  drugs  among 
the  monks,  the  effect  of  which  was  anything 
but  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  vows  of 
celibacy;  according  to  others  he  made  the 
peasants  drunk  at  a  village,  and  openly 
preached  debauchery;  while  another  record 
attributes  to  him  the  working  of  a  sham  mira- 
cle, the  tale  being  that  he  dressed  himself  up 
like  St  Francis,  and  stationed  himself  where 
the  statue  of  that  saint  was  usually  placed,  on 
purpose  to  astonish  the  devotees  whom  he 
sprinkled  with  a  most  unholy  substitute  for 
holy  water.  We  have  no  historical  reason 
for  preferring  one  of  these  legends  from  the 
others,  but  from  what  we  generally  know  of 
the  character  of  Rabelais,  and  from  the  tenour  of 
his  writings,  we  should  be  most  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  the  last.  The  condemnation  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  the  sight  of  his  friends.  Rabe- 
lais on  bread  and  water  in  a  subterraneous 
dungeon  !  What  a  narrow  chance  bad  the 
jovial  Friar  John,  and  the  eccentric  Panurge, 
and  the  wise  Gargantua,  of  coming  into  ex- 
istence! What  a  world  of  good  fellows 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  had  not 
Rabelais  been  one  of  the  luckiest  of  men. 

His  learning  and  his  oddities  had  contribut- 
ed %  imprison  him,  the  same  causes  set  him 
again  at  liberty.  His  friends,  who  were  de- 
lighted with  his  qualities,  discovered  his  un- 
happy position,  and  not  only  succeeded  in 
delivering    him,  but    the    more  influential 


among  them  obtained  an  indulgence  from 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  pass  into  the  Benedictine  order,  enter 
the  abbey  of  Maillezaie  in  Poitou,  bear  the 
habit  of  a  regular  canon,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
former  vow  of  poverty,  enjoy  those  benefices 
which  he  could  hold  as  a  Benedictine.  The 
rules  of  this  order  were  much  more  consistent 
with  the  taste  of  Rabelais  than  those  of  the 
Franciscans,  but  nevertheless  he  did  not  as- 
sume their  habit;  adopting  that  of  a  secular 
priest,  and  attaching  himself  to  Geof&oi  d'Es- 
tissac,  Bishop  of  Maillezais,  who  bad  been  a 
friend  of  his  youth.  At  this  period  (from 
1525  to  1530)  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  the 
poet  Clement  Marot,  and  the  reformer  Cal- 
vin, with  the  latter  of  whom  a  tie  was  formed 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 
Besides,  not  only  when  he  first  abandoned  a 
convent  life,  but  even  in  after  times,  the  re- 
formers hoped  to  win  him  to  their  party,  and 
it  is  to  disappointment  in  this  respect  that 
Calvin's  subsequent  hostility  to  Rabelais  may 
be  attributed.  There  is  no  doubt  Rabelais 
ftlt  with  the  movement ;  but  he  rather  chose 
to  scoff  at  the  Church  of  Rome  by  himself; 
patronized  by  bishops  and  cardinals,  than  to 
join  the  sect  of  innovators.  We  are  occa- 
sionally reminded  of  the  character  of  Eras- 
mus by  that  of  Rabelais. 

The  quiet  life  which  he  was  now  leading 
soon  terminated,  and  an  event  happened 
which  was  most  important  in  its  influence  on 
his  fortunes.  The  fire  of  persecution  broke 
out  against  all  who  were  suspected  of  holding 
heretical  opinions.  In  the  case  of  Clement 
Marot,  the  proof  that  he  had  eaten  bacon  in 
Lent  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  criminal 
process ;  Louis  Berquin,  who  was  a  Lutheran, 
was  burned  alive  in  the  Place  de  Greve  in 
April,  1530.  Rabelais,  who  hated  monks  as 
monks  hated  him,  had  said  quite  enough 
against  those  of  bis  vicinity  to  be  in  a  peril- 
ous situation.  Much  attached  as  he  was  to 
his  native  town,  to  bis  friends,  to  the  soil  of 
Touraine  and  Poitou,  the  only  soil  he  had  as 
yet  trod,  he  felt  compelled  to  fly  to  a  great 
distance.  Montpellier  was  at  the  height  of 
its  glory  as  a  school  of  medicine,  and  thither 
the  ci-devant  monk  went  to  study. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  Rabelais9  first 
visit  to  Montpellier.  On  the  day  of  his  arri- 
val he  joined  the  crowd  who  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  hear  a 
public  thesis.  As  soon  as  the  discussion 
turned  upon  the  nature  of  plants,  he  showed 
his  dissatisfaction  by  such  extraordinary  ges- 
tures, that  he  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of 
the  whole  assembly.  The  dean  invited  hixn 
to  enter  the  lists,  and  to  take  part  in  the  dia- 
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coarioo,  which  be  did,  displaying  so  much 
profundity  and  tact,  that  be  gamed  general 
applause,  and  this  thesis  wee  reckoned  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  for  that  which  was  usually  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 

He  made  immense  progress  in  his  studies 
at  Montpellier,  and  at  once  stamped  himself 
as  a  scholar  by  using  a  Greek  manuscript  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  to  correct  the  errors 
in  the  Latin  version  adopted  by  the  Univer- 
sity. His  merry  disposition  displayed  itself 
here,  as  elsewhere,  and  without  any  sorrowful 
consequences ;  his  amusement  being  to  write 
farces,  and  to  act  them  with  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  afterwards  became  the 
greatest  medical  luminaries  of  the  age.  All 
seemed  to  love  and  esteem  him,  and  though 
he  had  not  been  admitted  to  a  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  professors  of  the  institution.  Soon  a 
signal  service  which  he  did  to  the  University 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  patron 
saint.  Chancellor  Duprat,  Minister  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  had  attempted  to  dimmish  some  of  the 
privileges  of  Montpellier,  probably  from  a 
wish  to  elevate  the  rival  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
Rabelais  was  deputed  to  plead  the  cause  of 
his  University.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Paris,  dressed  himself  in  a  long  green  robe, 
and  an  Armenian  cap,  to  which  he  fastened  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  while  an  inkhorn  was  sus- 
pended at  his  girdle.  He  then  posted  him- 
self in  the  Hotel  d'Hercule,  where  the  chan- 
cellor resided,  and  collected  such  a  crowd, 
that  the  minister  came  to  the  window  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  and  perceiving  the  odd 
figure  in  the  street,  sent  out  to  inquire  who 
it  was.  "  I  am  the  flayer  of  calves,"  answer- 
ed Rabelais.  Rendered  still  more  curious  by 
this  reply,  Duprat  again  sent  out  to  know  why 
he  came  to  Paris.  Then  did  Rabelais  com- 
mence a  new  course  of  eccentricity,  for  he 
answered  the  page  who  brought  the  inquiry 
in  Latin  ;  and  on  the  page  sending  a  gentle- 
man who  spoke  that  language,  he  replied  in 
Greek.  A  Greek  scholar  being  found,  he 
answered  in  Spanish ;  then  he  proceeded  to 
Italian,  German,  English,  and  at  last  talked 
Hebrew.  Duprat  was  so  much  struck  with 
this  display  of  erudition,  that  he  ordered  the 
facetious  scholar  to  be  introduced  to  him. 
Rabelais  immediately  dropped  his  eccentrici- 
tries,  and  speaking  French,  explained  his 
mission  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him  that  he  confirmed  all  the 
privileges  of  Montpellier.  This  was  an 
elaborate  method  of  obtaining  an  object,  but 
Rabelais  knew  his  man.  Duprat  was  re- 
markable for  his  appreciation  of  talent,  and 
perhaps  no  other  plan  would  have  proved 
equally  effectual. 


We  have  said  that  this  act  caused  Rabelais 
to  be  revered  almost  as  #the  patron  saint  of 
Montpellier.  Yes,  even  at  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
he  died,  is  a  custom  in  vogue  which  is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  robe 
which  he  wore  at  the  University  was  preserv- 
ed, and  the  bachelors,  on  passing  their  sixth 
examination,  were  obliged  to  wear  it.  Each 
successive  wearer  cut  off  a  piece,  and  kept  it 
as  a  sacred  relic, — till,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  became  so  short 
that  it  reached  the  girdle.  In  1610  it  was 
replaced  by  another,  and  in  1720  a  new  sub- 
stitute was  found  necessary.  The  chancel- 
lor of  the  faculty,  Francois  Ranchin,  held 
that  this  pious  office  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  Rabelais. 

All  Rabelais'  reminiscences  of  Montpellier 
must  have  been  pleasant,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  medical  studies  had  a  most 
decided  effect  on  his  mind.  No  pedantry 
appears  more  to  his  taste  than  the  pedantry 
of  anatomy,  and  it  is  with  singular  delight 
that  in  bis  romance  he  revels  among  the 
learned  names  of  the  bones  and  other  parts 
of  the  human  frame.  In  his  descriptions  of 
battles  he  has  followed  Homer  in  the  minute 
account  of  the  wounds  of  his  warriors ;  and 
indeed  one  of  his  commentators  has  established 
a  parallel  between  him  and  the  Greek  poet ; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  he  so  describes 
the  injury  received  that  none  but  an  anato- 
mist can  comprehend  it.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
he  was  influenced  by  that  teasing  delight  in 
mystifying  his  readers  which  appears  through- 
out his  work :  but  we  cannot  nelp  thinking 
another  feeling  occasionally  actuated  him,  and 
that  while  he  was  minutely  describing  the 

E articular  joint,  which  a  particular  sword-cut 
ad  divided,  he  was  saying,  with  self-satisfac- 
tion, 4  It  is  I  who  was  the  idol  of  the  faculty 
of  Montpellier,' 

We  find,  however,  thajt  he  quitted  the 
University  in  1532,  without  even  taking  a 
doctor's  degree.  He  went  to  Lyons,  and 
commenced  literary  labours,  probably  filling 
the  situation  of  corrector  of  the  press  to  Gry- 
phius — a  situation  which  in  those  days  was 
suited  to  a  man  of  letters.  He  edited  several 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  col- 
lected into  one  volume  ;  also  two  literary 
forgeries,  which  had  been  palmed  upon  him 
as  genuine  antiquities  ;*  beginning,  as  a 
recreation  from  his  severer  studies,  that  spe- 
cies of  writing  to  which  he  now  owes  his 
sole  celebrity.     It  will  be  observed  that  Rabe- 


*  Ex  reliqniis  veneranda?  antiquitatia,  Lucii  Cug- 
pioli  testamentum  ;  item  contractus  venditioni*, 
antiquis  Romanorum  temporibus  initus,  Lugd, 
Gryph.     1532. 
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bus  commenced  big  career  late  in  life;  he 
was  forty-two  yean  of  age  when  first  he  visit- 
ed Montpellier,  ana  he  was  about  fifty  when 
he  published  the  first  version  of '  Gargantua.' 
This  first ( Gargantua'  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation among  the  learned.  The  ( Gargantua' 
which  now  forms  the  first  book  of  the 
fomance,  was  not  in  reality  published  till  after 
the  second  book  which  opens  the  history  of 
Pantagruel.  Within  the  last  few  years  an 
old  romance,  called  ( La  Chronique  Gargan- 
tuine,'  attracted  attention,  and  M.  Brunet,  a 
French  savant,  seems  first  to  have  raised  the 
question  whether  this  romance  was  from  the 
pen  of  Rabelais.  M»  Jacob  decides  that  the 
'  Chronique  Gargantuine'  is,  in  feet,  the 
*  Gargantua'  published  by  Rabelais  in  1532  j 
and  to  render  his  edition  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  its  size,  has  inserted 
a  few  extracts  from  the  old  work.  Assuming 
the  hypothesis  that  this  is  by  Rabelais,  we 
find  that  in  1532  the  author's  chief  purpose 
was  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  that  he  by  no  means  aimed  at 
that  general  satire  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  later  production.  The  Gargantua  of  the 
4 Chronique'  is  the  son  of  Grandgousier  and 
Galemelle,  a  giant  and  giantess,  created  by 
the  enchantments  of  Merlin.  A  large  mare 
is  provided  for  these  huge  creatures  to  ride 
upon,  and  the  feats  of  strength  which  she  per- 
forms are  retained  by  Rabelais  in  the  later 
romance.  By  the  advice  of  Merlin  the  parents 
proceed  with  their  gigantic  child  to  the  court 
of  Arthur,  but  die  in  Brittany,  where  they 
have  stopped  to  cast  into  the  sea  two  rocks, 
the  Mount  St.  Michel  and  Tombelaine.  The 
young  Gargantua  takes  a  trip  to  Paris  to  con- 
sole himself  for  the  loss  of  his  parents,  and 
astounds  the  inhabitants  by  sitting  on  one  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  with  his  legs  in 
the  Seine,  his  purpose  being  to  hang  the 
church-bells  to  the  collar  of  his  mare,  until 
he  is  at  last  bribed  to  relinquish  the  scheme 
by  the  Parisians.  This  incident  is  also 
retained  in  the  later  '  Gargantua.'  Merlin 
conducts  him  in  a  cloud  to  Britain,  where 
King  Arthur  has  just  been  defeated  by  the 
Gogs  and  Magogs,  but  the  assistance  of  Gar- 
gantua turns  the  scale,  and  the  hostile  nation 
is  thoroughly  routed.  Monstrous  tales  are 
recorded  of  the  quantity  that  Gargantua  eats, 
the  vastness  of  his  attire,  and  the  deeds  that 
he  performs  in  defeating  the  Irish  and  the 
Dutch  (i),  with  whom  King  Arthur  is  at  war. 
A  new  giant,  twelve  cubits  high,  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Gogs  and  Magogs,  but 
Gargantua  doubles  him  up,  bags  him  like 
game,  and  so  carries  him  dead  to  the  British 
court.  To  complete  the  extravagance,  the 
chronicler  records  that  Gargantua  remained 


at  Arthur's  court  txaaiy  two'  hundred  yeast, 
three  months,  and  four  days.  His  fete,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  Hylas,  for  he  was  carried  off  to  fairy-land, 
by  Melusina  and  Morgane  la  Faye. 

This  book,  according  to  M.  Jacob's  belief; 
is  the  one  of  which,  as  the  author  boasts  in 
the  prologue  to  *  Pantagruel,'  more  copies 
were  sold  in  two  months  than  of  the  Bible  in 
nine  years.  A  second  edition  appeared  which* 
bears  neither  date  nor  indication  of  the  place 
of  publication,  and  in  1533  was  published 
"  Pantagruel,  the  horrible  and  dreadful  deeds 
and  prowesses  of  the  very  renowned  Panta- 
gruel, King  of  the  Dipsodes,  son  of  the  great 
giant  Gargantua,  newly  composed  by  Master 
Alcofribus  Nasier.'  Here,  after  much  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture,  we  tread  terra  finaa. 
This  c  Pantagruel'  is  the  second  book  of  the 
romance  in  its  present  state,  and  Alcofribus 
Nasier  is  an  anagram  for  Francois  Rabelais. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  prodigious. 
At  Lyons  three  editions  were  published  in 
1533.  All  France,  except  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  monks,  against  whom  the 
satire  was  especially  aimed,  received  with 
delight  a  work  so  novel  in  its  character,  so 
overflowing  with  fancy,  abounding  in  such 
home  truths.  The  merry  laughed  lustily  at 
the  merry  form  in  which  the  author  presented 
his  thoughts,  the  grave  admired  the  gravities 
which  they  could  see  peering  from  beneath 
the  cap  and  bells.  The  word  of  the  age  was 
spoken,  and  all  were  forced  to  hear.  The 
little  piece  called  (La  Pantagrueline  Prog- 
nostication,' which  is  generally  inserted  in 
the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  is  a  burlesque  on 
astrological  predictions,  was  published  shortly 
afterwards,  and  shared  the  success  of  the 
'  Pantagruel'  We  shall  return  to  the 
romance  presently. 

The  year  1534*  brought  with  it  a  new  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Rabelais,  Jean  du  Bellay, 
bishop  of  Paris,  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  our  Henry 
V11I.  and  the  church,  and  passing  through 
Lyons,  found  his  old  friend  Rabelais.  He 
offered  to  take  him  to  Rome  in  the  capacity 
of  physician,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  with 
joy  ;  for  Rabelais  had  long  wished  to  see  the 
once  capital  of  the  world,  to  study  its  anti- 
quities, and  to  observe  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  country.  All  the  moments  he  could 
spare  from  his  avocation,  he  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  materials  for  a  topographical 
work  on  Rome,  until  he  abandoned  the  design 
of  writing  it,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Barthelemi  Marliani,  a  Mila- 
nese antiquary.  With  the  pope  Clement 
VII.,  who  loved  a  iest,  and  was  not  scrupu- 
lous about  a  little  license,  Rabelais  became  a 
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favourite  ;  and  the  fmcMia  which  he  is  mid 
to  have  uttered  at  the  papal  court  for  the 
amusement  of  his  holiness,  belong  to  that 
class  of  anecdotes  which  find  their  way  into 
the  collections  of  all  ages  and  countries.  M. 
Jacob  advises  us  neither  to  admit  nor  reject 
them  without  due  deliberation. 

The  sojourn  of  Rabelais  at  Rome  was  not 
for  more  than  six  months ;  yet  within  that 
-period  he  managed  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Arabic  language.  Returning  to  Lyons, 
he  resumed  his  studies,  and  superintended  a 
reprint  by  Gryphius,  of  Marliani's  topography 
of  ancient  Rome.  He  was  made  physician 
of  the  Grand  Hdpitaly  lectured  on  anatomy, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the  internal 
structure  of  the  body,  over  the  corpse  of  a 
criminal  which  he  had  dissected.  Astronomy 
also  occupied  his  serious  attention.  Many 
hours  of  the  night  were  spent  in  his  observa- 
tory, and  he  published  a  new  almanack  for 
1535,  calculated  for  the  city  of  Lyons.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  severe 
studies  of  Rabelais,  to  estimate  the  value  of 
his  romance,  the  composition  of  which  formed 
the  amusement  of  his  little  leisure  ;  for  then 
we  shall  recollect  what  sort  of  a  man  be  was 
who  scoffed  so  openly  at  the  institutions  of 
centuries,  and  imbodied  in  his  own  person 
that  disregard  of  authority,  which  was  work- 
ing such  changes.  He  was  no  frivolous 
jester,  who,  incapable  of  a  serious  thought, 
was  laughing  at  things  beyond  his  capacity. 
He  was  an  earnest,  patient,  severe  student,  a 
critical  linguist,  an  adept  in  natural  science. 
He  seems  to  have  acquired  all  that  his  age 
could  teach,  to  have  grasped  branch  after 
branch  of  learning  with  incredible  strength, 
and  having  thus  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
point — he  jested.  The  torrent  of  hia  imagi- 
nation often  led  him  astray ;  a  finished  work 
of  art  would  have  been  impossible  from  one 
whose  mind  was  continually  darting  forth 
emanations  in  a  thousand  different  directions ; 
but  he  could  not  sin  from  ignorance  or  frivo- 
lity. His  large  book  is  a  giant-jest  uttered  by 
a  giant-intellect. 

In  1535  appeared  the  life  of  *  Gargantua :' 
that  is  to  say,  the  life  which  forms  the  first 
book  of  the  romance  in  its  present  shape. 
And  now  we  will  take  a  glance  at  this  book, 
and  the  portion  of  *  PantagrueP  which  he  had 
previously  published.  Though  the  latter  was 
first  in  the  order  of  production,  we  reserved 
a  notice  of  it  till  we  came  to  the  publication 
of  '  Gargantua,'  as  that  is  first  in  the  order  of 
the  story. 

The  author  begins  in  his  prologue  by  hal- 
looing on  his  readers  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
book ;  he  addresses  them  in  hearty  rollicking 
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language,  that  reminds  us  of  "  Mine  host  of 
the  Garter."  All  jolly  souls  are  of  his  fra- 
ternity, and  to  them  alone  does  he  dedicate 
the  fruit  of  his  labour.  He  approaches  them, 
as  it  were,  with  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  opens 
his  address  by  calling  them  "  Most  illustrious 
topers"  (Beuveurs  tris  illustres).  Yes,  and 
throughout  his  ^ve  books  are  these  roaring 
boys  in  his  mind.  He  loves  every  now  and 
then  to  throw  out  a  bint  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten them,  bidding  them  to  fill  and  pass  on. 
The  whole  romance  may  be  supposed  to  be 
uttered  across  a  board  replenished  with 
glasses  and  tankards, — to  form  the  leading 
enjoyment  of  a  learned  revel.  The  doors 
are  shut,  the  glasses  are  brimming,  and  the 
host  and  his  guests  may  roar  at  the  world  and 
its  institutions  ad  libitum.  The  "topers" 
are  then  gravely  told,  that  high  and  lofty 
mysteries  are  couched  in  these  quaint  stories : 
that  the  tales  are  like  apothecaries'  boxes, 
which,  painted  with  deformed  figures  without, 
contain  precious  drugs  within.#  This  would 
naturally  seem  to  denote  the  quantity  of  satire 
and  of  matter  for  reflection  which  really  is 
conveyed  under  a  jocose  form :  but  so  simple 
an  explanation  does  not  suit  the  laborious 
commentators  of  Rabelais.  No !  It  is  a  solemn 
hint  to  the  reader  that  the  whole  work  is  a 
complete  allegory.  With  due  submission,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  commentators 
carved  out  for  themselves  a  world  of  useless 
labour. 

The  tale  is  preceded  by  a  fragmentary 
piece,  written  in  verse,  and  called  4  Les  Fan- 
freluches  Antidotees,'  which  the  author 
states  was  found  in  a  brazen  tomb  on  the  road- 
to  Nancy,  together  with  the  genealogy  of 
Gargantua.  This  poem  is  a  jumble,  from 
which  the  reader  will  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
tract any  sense  whatever  5  but  therefore  has 
it  proved  a  tempting  bait  for  the  comnr.enta- 
tors,  and  raised  an  appetite  for  solution  more 
than  usually  sharp.  M.  Jacob  calls  their  re- 
searches "sottes  reveries."  The  'Fanfre- 
luches'  ended,  the  history  of  Gargantua  be- 
gins. We  have  nothing  of  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  and  Merlin,  nor  of  the  journey  to 
Britain.  Grandgousier,  the  father  of  Gar- 
gantua, is  introduced  to  us  as  a  very  domestic 
giant,  who  loved  to  drink  neat,  and  primed 
himself  with  salt  meats.  On  one  occasion, 
having  a  large  quantity  of  tripe,  of  which  he 
could  not  dispose,  he  invited  the  burghers  of 
all  the  towns  in  bis  vicinity,  and  gave  them  a 
grand  feast.  The  gossip  of  the  guests  over 
this  feast  forms  a  chapter  peculiarly  "  Rabe* 


•  These  boxes  Rabelais  called  Silenes,  stating  that 
in  Plato's  « Symposium,'  Socrates  was  compared  to 
them  by  Alcibiades.  He  makes  a  mistake ;  for  it  is 
to  the  god  Silenas  that  Socrates  is  compared. 
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laical."  It  if  tbe  faveurite  trick  of  Rabelais 
to  heap  together  ss  many  words  and  expres- 
sions as  he  possibly  can  find  in  reference  to 
the  same  thing :  as  if,  having  chosen  a  trivial 
theme,  he  would  load  it  with  as  many  varie- 
tiea  as  it  can  bear.  Thus,  sometimes,  when 
one  verb  would  fully  convey  his  meaning,  he 
will  fire  off  some  twenty  or  thirty,  completely 
synonymous,  or  differing  from  each  other  by 
the  merest  shade :  sometimes,  instead  of  one 
proverb,  or  popular  saying,  he  will,  in  the 
tame  spirit,  fill  whole  pages  with  collections 
of  tbe  kind.  Would  he  describe  the  games 
of  cards  that  a  man  plays,  he  gives  the  name 
of  every  game  that  he  has  heard  of:  long  se- 
ries of  predicates  to  any  given  subject  he  de- 
lights in,  often  printing  them  in  the  form  of 
a  list.  We  will  just  give  a  scrap  from  the 
chapter  of  gossip. 

44  *  Then  did  they,  commence  their  chat  over 
the  afternoon's  collation,  and  forthwith  began 
flagons  to  go,  hams  to  trot,  giblets  to  fly,  bowls 
to  ring.    Draw,  hand  hither,  fill,  mix.    Give  it 
me  without  water ;  thus,  my  friend,  tip  me  off 
this  glass  handsomely ;  hand  a  weeping  glass  of! 
claret.    A  truce  to  thirst.    Ha,  false  fever,  wilt 
thou  not  be  gone  ?    By  my  faith,  godmother,  I 
cannot  as  yet  enter  in  the  humour  of  being  merry. 
You  have   caught  cold,  gammer.      Yes. — By  j 
the  belly  of  St.  Quenet,  let  us  talk  of  drinking.  | 
I  only  drink  at  my  hours,  like  the  pope's  mule ; 
1  never  drink  but  in  my  breviary,  like  a  good  j 
father  guardian.  Which  was  first,  thirst  or  drink- 
ing?   Thirst,  for  who  would  bave  drunk  with- 
out thirst  in  the  time  of  innocence  ?    Drinking, ; 
for  privatio  prasupponit  habitum.  I  am  learned : ' 
Facundi  colices  quern  nonfecire  disertum  ?    As  I 
for  us  innocents,  we  drink  too  much  without  any  | 
thirst  at  all.    I  am  no  unthirsty  sinner.    If  I . 
fcave  not  a  present  thirst,  I  have  a  thirst  to  come, 
and  I  am  beforehand  with  it,  mark  ye.    I  drink 
for  the  thirst  to  come;  I  drink  eternally.    This 
is  an  eternity  of  drinking,  and  a  drinking  of  eter-  ' 
nily.    Let  us  sing,  drink— a  match— bowl  it  off.  ! 
Where  is  my  bowl  ?    What,  I  only  drink  by  | 

Jroxy.  Do  you  soak  yourselves  to  get  dry,  or 
ry  yourselves  to  soak  ?  I  do  not  understand 
theory,  but  I  help  myself  a  little  by  practice.  I 
soak,  I  moisten,  I  drink,  and  all  for  fear  of  dy- 
ing. Drink  always,  and  you  will  never  die.  If 
I  do  not  drink  I  am  dry,  and  then  I  am  dead. ' 
My  soul  will  fly  to  some  froggery.  The  soul 
never  dwelleth  in  the  dry." 

And  so  on— and  so  on.  What  a  wild  rattle 
of  mirth  is  before  us!  we  can  hear  the  bawl 
of  the  vivas  and  the  clink  of  the  glass  !  How 
does  the  humour  bubble  up,  and  sparkle,  and 
disperse  itself,  till  we  have  an  atmosphere  of 
jollity !  To  imitate  the  style,  now  it  is  once 
found,  is  not  so  difficult,  but  the  wealth  of 


•  In  these  translated  extracts,  Urquhart's  version 
has  been  used,  bat  has  not  been  implicitly  followed. 


humour  which  was  requisite  to  originate  this 
sort  of  drollery  was  enormous. 

The  feast  had  rather  an  unhappy  issue. 
Poor  Gargamelle,  tbe  wife  of  Grandgoosier, 
being  pregnant,  made  herself  ill  by  eating  too 
much  tripe.  The  consequence  was,  an  irre- 
gularity in  the  birth  of  Gargantua,  similar  to 
that  of  Minerva.  The  goddess  sprang  from 
the  brain  of  her  father,  tbe  giant  GaTgantom 
issued  from  the  ear  of  his  mother.  Rabelais 
having  once  got  his  hero  safe  into  the  world, 
elaborately  describes  the  vastness  of  his  appe- 
tite, and  the  quantity  of  stuff  requisite  to  make 
his  clothes,  informing  the  reader  that  his 
colours  were  white  and  blue,  and  displaying 
a  world  of  desultory  learning  and  mock  phi- 
losophy in  a  disquisition  on  the  signification 
of  these  colours.  Young  Gargantua  was  not 
a  child  that  promised  much,  and  his  unamia- 
ble  qualities  are  set  forth  at  great  length.  He 
was  always  rolling  in  the  dirt,  smutting  his 
face,  and  indulging  in  other  nasty  peculiari- 
ties which  decency  forbids  us  to  record,  but 
which  honest  Master  Francois  takes  great 
pains  to  render  perfectly  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble.  The  youth  had  likewise  a  marvellous 
habit  of  flying  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  wisdom 
which  is  handed  down  by  old  proverbs,  and 
it  is  by  a  long  list  of  these  proverbs  that  his 
delinquencies  are  set  forth.  Thus  he  would 
strike  the  iron  before  it  was  hot,  be  would  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse  (cattle),  he  wouM 
always  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and 
he  hoped  to  catch  larks  when  the  sky  fell. 
Though  a  mauvaise  sujet,  he  was,  however, 
like  many  others,  a  great  favourite  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  the  ladies  of  his  father's  court  ex- 
pressed their  fondness  in  terms  more  ardent 
than  delicate.  His  father  he  soon  convinced 
he  was  a  youth  of  superior  talent,  by  a  very 
ingenious  dissertation  and  a  brace  of  poems, 
on  a  subject  at  which  we  dare  not  so  much 
as  hint,  though  the  chapter  which  we  have  in 
mind  is  the  one  which  will  be  most  firmly 
retained  by  the  readers  of  Rabelais.  Grand- 
gousier  breaks  out  into  perfect  rapture  at  the 
prodigy  he  has  begotten,  and  sets  him  to  learn 
Latin  under  various  preceptors,  who  continue 
to  instruct  him,  without  much  profit,  during 
an  absurd  number  of  years  (for  everything 
must  be  gigantic),  till  at  last  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  education  is  given  up  in  disgust, 
and  the  improved  method,  which  we  have 
already  shown  as  representing  Rabelais'  no- 
tion of  perfection,  is  adopted.  Gargantua 
visits  Paris,  attended  by  his  wise  professor, 
Ponocrates,  and  there  astonishes  the  citizens 
by  taking  away  the  bells  from  Notre  Dame : 
this  being  the  portion  of  the  story  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  old  '  Cbronique.'  After  two 
or  three  circumstances  connected  with  tbe 
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restoration  of  the  belli  are  narrated,  the  story 
takes  us  back  to  Grandgousier's  land,  where 
a  war  has  broken  out  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Lerne,  in  consequence  of  a  squabble  that  took 
place  between  some  cake-bakers  (fouacitrs) 
of  this  country  and  the  shepherds  of  Grand- 
gousier.  The  people  of  Leme  commit  dread- 
ful ravages,  but  in  one  instance  mistake  their 
mark  by  attacking  the  abbey  of  Seuille,  where 
a  marauding  party  is  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  by  the  valour  of  a  single  monk, 
the  redoubted  Friar  John.  Thus  are  we  in- 
troduced to  one  of  Rabelais'  most  famous  he- 
roes ;  introduced  to  him  as  he  is  employed  in 
a  work  which  is  completely  suited  to  him. 
Out  he  marches  with  his  cross  in  his  hand, 
fearing  nothing,  and  demolishing  a  foe  at 
every  step,  prefacing  his  achievements  with  a 
torrent  of  blasphemy,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  fight- 
ing, swaggering,  drinking  monk.  Through* 
out  the  book  he  dashes  on,  regardless  of  every- 
thing in  this  world  or  the  next.  If  there  is 
a  shipwreck  or  a  skirmish,  Friar  John  is  fore- 
most in  the  bustle ;  fear  is  unknown  to  him ; 
*  if  a  joke  more  than  usually  profane  is  to  be 
uttered,  Friar  John  is  the  spokesman.  The 
swearing,  bullying  phrases,  are  all  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Friar  John.  Rabelais  loved  this 
lusty  friar — this  mass  of  lewdness,  debauch- 
ery, profanity,  and  valour.  He  is  the  "  fine 
fellow  "  of  the  book,  and  the  author  always 
seems  in  a  good  humour  when  he  makes  him 
talk. 

Grandgousier  does  all  he  can  to  make 
peace  with  Picrochole,  the  sovereign  of  Lerne, 
but  without  effect  Picrochole  is  swayed  by 
evil  councillors,  peace  is  not  to  be  bought, 
and  young  Gargantua  is  summoned  from  Paris 
to  deliver  his  father  from  the  foe.  On  his 
way  home  he  has  two  or  three  conflicts  with 
the  enemy,  and  when  he  arrives,  cannon-balls 
fall  from  his  head  as  he  combs  it,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  parent.  Eating  a  salad 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  una- 
wares takes  into  his  mouth  half-a-dozen  pil- 
grims who  have  sheltered  themselves  under 
the  leaves  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  By  skip- 
ping about  with  their  staves,  the  unlucky  de- 
votees manage  to  avoid  contact  with  his 
grinders,  till  at  last  one  strikes  the  cleft  of  a 
hollow  tooth ;  the  pain  which  this  occasions 
him  makes  him  search  his  mouth,  and  the  pil- 
grims are  delivered.  The  fame  of  Friar  John 
travelling  to  the  castle  of  Grandgousier,  he  is 
invited  as  a  guest,  and  merry  is  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  whole  party  over  their  table.  The 
forces  of  Grandgousier,  headed  by  Gargantua, 
tben  go  out  against  the  enemy ;  sundry  deeds 
of  valour  are  narrated,  Friar  John  distinguish- 
ing himself  most  gloriously  ;  and  the  conflict 
terminates  in  a  complete  victory  over  the 


people  of  Lerne.  With  the  reward  given  by 
Grandgousier  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme,  as  a  special  re- 
compence  to  Friar  John,  the  work  called 
'  Gargantua '  concludes. 

The  Abbey  of  Theleme  is  the  very  reverse 
of  a  Catholic  religious  house,  being  an  edifice 
consecrated  to  the  highest  state  of  worldly 
civilisation.  As  the  discipline  of  Gargantua 
represents  Rabelais'  notion  of  a  perfect  edu- 
cation, so  may  we  suppose  the  manners  of  the 
abbey  show  what  he  considered  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  polished  society.  Religious  hypo- 
crites, pettifogging  attorneys,  and  usurers  are 
excluded  ;  gallant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
faithful  expounders  of  the  scriptures,  are  in- 
vited by  the  inscription  over  the  gate.  The 
motto  of  the  establishment  is  Fay  ce  que 
vouldras  (Do  what  thou  wilt),  and  the  whole 
regulations  of  the  convent  are  such  as  to  se- 
cure a  succession  of  elegant  recreations,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  costume  of  the  'devotees '  being  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  age.  For  a  moment  Rabe- 
lais changes  the  character  of  Friar  John,  by 
making  him  the  head  of  such  an  institution. 
He  was  first  described  as  illiterate,  butThelema 
is  the  seat  of  learning ;  with  all  his  good  quali- 
ties he  appeared  as  a  low  debauchee,  but  here 
all  is  polished  and  elegant,  and  there  is  no- 
thing by  which  debauchery  is  indicated ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  the  change  is  but  momentary, 
for  in  the  subsequent  books  we  find  Friar  John 
the  same  roaring,  cursing,  reckless,  roistering 
blade  as  ever.  He  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  portrait  of  a  monk  whom  Rabelais 
actually  knew  in  his  youth,  while  some  com- 
mentators, who  give  an  historical  signification 
to  the  whole  work,  declare  that  he  is  no  other 
than  Jean  du  Beliay  himself,  and  that  Theleme 
is  the  chateau  of  that  prelate  it  St.  Maur-des- 
Fosses. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
the  abbey  is  consecrated  to  a  sort  of  refined 
epicurism,  faithful  expounders  of  scripture 
are  among  the  invited  guests,  and  there  is  a 
belief  that  Rabelais  himself  was  fonnder  of  a 
secret  sect,  called  the  4  Pantagruelists,'  whose 
object  it  was  to  diffuse  Calvinism  among  the 
populace,  while  the  higher  classes  were  only 
to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of  epicurean 
philosophy.  Clement  Marot,  and  other  emin- 
ent men  of  the  time,  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  sect.  This  part  of  Rabelais'  biography 
is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  in 
our  opinion,  if  the  facts  could  be  established, 
they  would  throw  greater  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  Theleme  than  sJi  the  historical  inter- 
pretations. 

The  second  book  of  Rabelais'  work  which 
treats  of  Pantagruel,  and  which  was  publish- 
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ed  before  *  Gargantua,'  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  first  written,  the  subject  being  much 
more  completely  introduced  to  the  reader 
than  in  the  preceding  book.  Here  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Rabelais'  gigantic  heroes, 
traced  from  the  antediluvians;  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  preservation  of  the  race  in 
gpite  of  the  flood,  without  contradicting  the 
scriptural  record  that  Noah  and  his  family 
were  the  only  persons  within  the  ark,  the  au- 
thor adopts  the  rabbinical  tradition  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  who  is  said  to  have  escaped 
by  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  ark,  and  to  have 
received  sustenance  from  Noah.  This  legend 
he  transfers  to  Hurtali,  an  ancestor  of  Gar- 
gantua, and  a  "  great  eater  of  soups."  Pan- 
tagruel  is  the  son  of  Gargantua  by  his  wife 
Badebec,  who  dies  in  giving  birth  to  him : 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
learn  that  he  came  into  the  world  accompa- 
nied by  eighty-one  sellers  of  salt,  each  lead- 
ing a  mule  by  a  halter;  nine  dromedaries 
laden  with  hams  and  smoked  tongues ;  seven 
camels  laden  with  eels  ;  besides  twenty-five 
waggons  full  of  leeks,  garlic,  onions,  and  sha- 
lots.  Born  in  the  midst  of  a  drought,  when 
all  the  moisture  of  the  earth  was  a  salt  per- 
spiration, he  is  named  Pantagruel,  from  a 
combination  of  a  Greek  (navxu)  and  an 
Arabic  word  to  signify  "  All  thirsty." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Rabelais  the  Bac- 
chanal peeps,  and  he  cannot  christen  his  new 
hero  without  a  reference  to  drinking.  The 
mighty  strength  of  the  young  giant,  shown 
by  records,  is  as  extravagant  as  those  which 
are  written  of  his  father.  He  is  sent  to  Paris 
to  study,  where  he  visits  the  library  of  St. 
Victor,  the  catalogue  of  which,  containing  a 
list  of  books  with  strange  names,  conveys  a 
mass  of  satire,  much  of  the  purport  of  which 
must  now  be  lost.  The  letter  which  be  re- 
ceives while  at  Paris,  from  bis  father  Gar- 
gantua, is  such  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
history  of  the  revival  of  learning,  that  we 
insert  an  extract. 

14  Now  all  learned  disciplines  are  restored,  the 
languages  are  revived,  Greek  (without  which  it 
is  a  shame  that  a  person  should  call  himself  a 
scholar),  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Latin.  Printing,  so 
correctly  and  elegantly,  as  it  is  now  in  use,  has 
been  invented  in  my  age  by  divine  inspiration, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  artillery  was  devised  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  devil.  The  whole  world 
is  full  of  learned  men,  erudite  professors,  spacious 
libraries.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  in 
the  tim<;  of  Plato,  oor  of  Cicero,  nor  of  Pipinian, 
were  there  such  facilities  for  study  as  we  have 
at  present.  Nor  must  viy  one  henceforward  ap- 
pear in  public,  or  in  company,  who  has  not  been 
well  polished  in  the  workshop  of  Minerva.  I 
see  the  robbers,  executioners,  adventurers,  and 
hostlers  of  the  present  day,  more  learned  than 


the  doctors  and  preachers  of  my  own  time. 
Nay,  the  very  women  and  girls  have  aspired  to 
this  honour  and  heavenly  manna  of  sound  learn- 
ing. Old  as  I  am,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
learn  the  Greek  language,  which  I  did  not  de- 
spise, like  Cato,  but  which  I  had  not  leisure  to 
study  in  my  youth.*  And  I  take  much  delight 
in  reading  Plutarch's  morals,  the  fine  dialogues 
of  Plato,  the  monuments  of  Pausanias,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Athensus,  expecting  the  hoar 
when  it  shall  please  God  my  creator  to  call  me 
from  this  earth. 

"Whereupon,  my  son,  I  admonish  thee  to 
employ  thy  youth  in  profiting  both  in  learning 
and  in  virtue.  Thou  art  at  Paris,  thou  hast  thy 
preceptor  Epistemon,  and  may  est  learn  both  by 
the  lively  and  spoken  instructions  of  the  master, 
and  by  the  praiseworthy  examples  of  the  city. 
The  languages  I  wish  thee  to  learn  perfectly. 
First  Greek,  as  Quintilian  will  have  it ;  then 
Latin;  then  Hebrew,  for  the  holy  Scriptures; 
and  then  Chaldee  and  Arabic.  Thy  Greek 
style  I  would  have  like  that  of  Plato ;  thy  Latin 
like  that  of  Cicero.  Let  there  be  no  history 
which  is  not  present  to  thy  memory,  and  to  that 
end  thou  wilt  receive  much  assistance  from  the 
writings  on  cosmography.  Of  the  liberal  arts, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  music,  I  gave  thee 
some  taste  when  thou  wert  but  five  or  six  years 
old.  Pursue  the  remainder,  and  learn  ail  the 
canons  of  astronomy.  As  for  judicial  astrology, 
and  the  art  of  Lullius,  leave  those  aside  as 
whims  and  vanities.  The  fine  texts  of  civil  law 
I  would  have  thee  learn  by  heart,  and  compare 
with  philosophy. 

"  I  wish  thee  to  study  accurately  the  works 
of  nature,  so  that  there  may  be  neither  sea, 
river,  nor  fountain,  of  which  thou  dost  not  knotr 
the  fishes.  Likewise  all  the  birds  of  the  air ; 
all  the  trees,  and  shrubs  of  the  forest ;  all  the 
grass  of  the  field,  all  the  metals  hid  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  precious  stones  of  the 
east  and  of  the  south  ;  let  none  of  these  be  un- 
known to  thee.  Then  carefully  consult  the 
books  of  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and"  Latin  physi- 
cians, without  despising  the  talmudists,  and  ca- 
balists;  and  by  frequent  dissection,  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  other  world ;  1  mean 
the  microcosm,  man.  And  at  some  hour  of  the 
day  begin  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures;  first, 
in  Greek,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  epistles 
of  the  apostles ;  and  then,  in  Hebrew,  the  Old 
Testament.  In  brief,  let  me  see  in  thee  an  abyss 
of  science;  for  henceforward,  when  thou  be- 
comest  a  man  and  growest  great,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  leave  this  tranquillity  and  repose  of 
study,  and  learn  arms  and  chivalry  for  the  de- 
fence of  my  house  and  the  succour  of  my  friends, 
in  all  circumstances,  against  evil  doers.7' 

The  description  of  the  progress  of  learning 
in  this  epistle  is  simply  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive. There  is  nothing  in  all  the  works  of 
Rabelais  more  truly  interesting  than  Gargan- 
tua's  education  (already  referred  to),  and  this 
letter  to  his  son. 


*  Rabelais  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  in  de- 
scribing the  education  of  Gargaataa. 
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At  Paris  Pantagruel  meets  with  Panurge, 
the  malicious,  the  witty,  the  cowardly :  the 
real  hero  of  the  story.  Learned  to  the  high- 
est degree,  this  eccentric  person  is  a  kind  of 
spoiled  child,  almost  half-witted,  and  on  that 
account  the  privileged  jester  of  Pantagruel 
and  his  friends.  In  many  instances  it  can  be 
shown  that  Rabelais  identified  himself  with 
Panurge  ;  the  costume  that  he  wore  when  he 
had  the  interview  with  Duprat,  was  one  that 
he  afterwards  assigned  to  this  especial  favour* 
ite ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  minister  by  speaking  a 
variety  of  languages,  is  precisely  that  which 
Panurge,  being  in  great  poverty,  adopts  to 
obtain  the  notice  of  Pantagruel.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  of  middle  stature,  with  an  aquiline 
nose,  handsome  to  look  upon,  rather  loose  in 
his  morals,  and  subject  to  a  disease  called 
*  want  of  money.'  The  great  object  of  his 
life,  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  Panta- 
gruel, was  the  performance  of  countless  mali- 
cious practical  jokes,  with  the  materials  for 
which  his  numerous  pockets  are  armed.  In 
one  he  has  little  horns  full  of  fleas,  which  he 
amuses  himself  by  blowing  upon  the  necks  of 
the  ladies  in  church ;  in  another  he  has  a  store 
of  hooks,  that  he  may  fasten  people's  dresses 
together ;  in  a  third  a  bottle  of  oil  that  he 
may  soil  handsome  suits ;  in  another  an  itch- 
ing powder,  &c.  &c. ;  so  that  the  examination- 
room  of  the  inquisition  was  not  more  richly 
stored  with  instruments  for  torture  on  a  grand 
scale,  than  the  pockets  of  Panurge  with  mate- 
rials for  inflicting  petty  miseries.  These  are 
no  very  amiable  qualities,  but  nevertheless  the 
reader  always  has  an  affection  for  Panurge. 
He  stands  in  fine  contrast  to  Friar  John,  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  friendly  bickering  constantly 
kept  up  between  them.  The  lusty,  roaring, 
bullying  speeches  are,  as  we  have  said,  given 
to  the  monk,  but  the  sly  waggeries,  the  odd 
conceits,  and  the  astute  sophistries,  are  given 
to  Panurge.  Friar  John  butts  his  way 
through  the  world  like  a  bull,  while  Panurge 
glides  through  it  like  a  snake. 

While  Pantagruel  is  in  Paris  he  decides  a 
lawsuit,  the  chief  humour  of  which  consists 
in  the  unintelligible  jargon  which  is  used  by 
the  pleaders  on  both  sides,  and  by  Pantagruel 
himself.  The  farrago  of  nonsense,  which  M. 
Jacob  declares  to  be  meant  for  nonsense  and 
nothing  else,  has  even  rivalled  the  fan/re- 
Inches  in -inspiring  the  commentators  with  a 
fever  for  expounding.  Another  feat  in  the 
metropolis  of  France  is  the  victory  which 
Panurge  gains  over  an  English  scholar  in  a 
grand  disputation,  each  party  arguing  by 
signs,  and  maintaining  perfect  silence.  Pan- 
tagruel is  summoned  to  his  own  country  by 
the  wars  that  have  broken  out  there,  just  as 


his  father  was  in  the  time  of  Grandgousier. 
A  description  of  the  war  ensues ;  the  preceptor 
Epistemon  loses  his  head,  and  has  it  replaced 
by  Panurge,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
infernal  regions  which  his  soul  visited  while 
he  was  lifeless.  The  vast  stature  of  Panta- 
gruel is  shown  by  his  covering  his  army  with 
his  tongue,  which  the  author  stepping  upon, 
he  discovers  in  his  mouth  an  entirely  new 
world,  the  teeth  being  huge  mountains.  Pan- 
tagruel proves  victorious  over  his  enemies. 

All  that  we  can  give  of  the  books  of  Rabe- 
lais, saving  an  extract  here  and  there,  is  the 
merest  outline.  None  but  those  who  have 
perused  them  can  judge  of  the  immense  effect 
which  they  must  have  produced  on  their  first 
publication.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
say  that  the  volumes  we  have  slightly  noticed, 
were  crammed  with  satire  direct  and  indirect 
against  the  monks  and  theological  professors. 
About  the  signification  of  his  writings  in 
other  respects  there  might  be  doubts;  here 
there  could  be  none.  Jest  after  jest,  anecdote 
after  anecdote,  nay  chapter  after  chapter  had 
been  written,  to  exhibit  the  monks  as  erudite 
only  in  lewdness,  as  holy  only  to  have  a  mask 
for  the  most  bestial  debauchery.  With  the 
religious  orders  and  the  Sorbonne  he  was  com- 
pletely compromised. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Gargantua 
occurred  that  memorable  event,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  first  beginning  of  those  religious 
wars  that  deluged  all  France  with  blood,  and 
of  which  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  was  a  ter- 
rible offshoot.  Blasphemous  placards  had 
been  posted  up  one  night  in  Paris,  and  this 
had  such  an  effect  on  Francis  I.,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  cut  off  his  own  arm  if  he 
knew  it  were  tainted  with  heresy,  and  order- 
ed parliament  to  use  the  utmost  rigour.  The 
signal  of  persecution  thus  given,  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  ruthless  alacrity.  Six  persons 
were  tortured  in  the  Place  de  V Estrapade, 
in  the  presence  o(  the  king  and  all  his  court. 
Marot,  who  was  then  connected  intimately 
with  Rabelais,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  '  Pantagruelist,'  fled  to  Navarre  ;  while  Ra- 
belais betook  himself  to  Italy,  knowing  that 
he  had  enemies  enough  in  France  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  storm,  and  direct  it  against  his 
head. 

This  was  in  1536.  His  friend  Jean  du 
Bellay  was  still  at  Rome,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  cardinalate  by  Paul  III.,  successor 
to  Clement  VII.  In  his  house  Rabelais  might 
remain  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  dangers  on 
account  of  his  writings,  but  unfortunately  his 
enemies  had  a  charge  more  serious  against 
him,  than  that  of  heresy  or  atheism.  Having 
been  a  monk,  he  had  broken  his  rules  and 
cast  aside   his  habit — he  was  an  apostate. 
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Hit  friends  convinced  him  of  the  peril  of  his 
situation,  and  he  accordingly  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  pope,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
resume  the  Benedictine  habit,  to  return  to  a 
monastery,  and  to  practise  medicine,  with 
the  reservation  that  he  was  to  use  neither  steel 
nor  fire :  that  is,  that  he  was  to  be  a  physician 
only,  and  not  a  surgeon.  In  the  management 
of  this  affair,  Rabelais  displayed  a  most 
honourable  feeling.  He  would  not  ask  the 
intervention  of  his  friend  and  protector  Car- 
dinal du  Bellay,  lest  that  friend  might  be 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  French  clergy, 
by  protecting  their  avowed  enemy.  The 
Cardinals  Gbunieci  and  Simonetta  interceded 
for  him,  and  hb  petition  was  granted.  What 
a  fine  illustration  is  all  this  affair  of  the  six* 
teenth  century !  A  man  is  compelled  to  fly 
from  France,  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  whither  does  he  fly  1 
To  the  seat  of  Catholicism — the  papal  court 
itself.  And  when  he  arrives  there,  who  are 
his  protectors  1     The  Cardinals. 

Rabelais  did  not  immediately  return  to 
France,  but  remaining  at  Rome  so  much 
exhausted  his  resources,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Maillezais.  At  length,  in  1537,  be  proceeded 
to  Montpellier,  and  there  took  up  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  medicine,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  practised  with  success. 
His  position,  however,  was  still  insecure. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  obtained  the  pope's  abso- 
lution, and  it  was  with  his  authority  that  he 
practised  medicine ;  but  those  conditions  of 
the  absolution  which  required  him  to  resume 
the  Benedictine  habit,  and  to  return  to  his 
order,  he  had  left  unfulfilled.  His  friend 
Cardinal  du  Bellay  was  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
bis  protegi  and  physician  living  thus  in 
disobedience  of  injunctions,  and  wished  him 
to  quit  the  secular  life.  This  Rabelais  would 
have  done,  but  he  found  that  his  disregard 
of  the  conditions  had  already  cancelled 
the  absolution,  and  a  fresh  petition  to  the 
pope  was  necessary.  This  new  petition  set 
forth  that  Du  Bellay  had  made  him  Canon  of 
the  Convent  of  Saint*  Maur-des-Fosses,  but 
that  certain  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of 
his  admission.  These  he  prayed  might  be 
overruled,  and  that  his  former  absolution 
might  be  confirmed. 

The  bull  which  granted  the  first  absolution 
is  extant,  and  M.  Jacob  has  given  it  in  his 
biography,  but  it  seems  that  the  grant  of  the 
second  absolution  is  not  recorded.  That  it 
was  granted  there  is  little  doubt,  as  Rabelais 
assumed  the  Benedictine  habit,  and  removed 
his  library  to  Saint  Maur-des-Fosses.  He 
did  not  however  remain  confined  here,  but  I 
amused  himself  by  paying  visits  to  his  friends  { 
in  various  parts,  and  his  native  place,  Coinon  ;  I 


spending  much  of  his  time  with  the  brothers 
of  Cardinal  do  Bellay,  especially  Guillaume 
du  Bellay,  the  Lord  of  Langey,  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  acts  both  in  war  and  in  diplo- 
macy. The  death  of  this  veteran,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  had  a  great  effect 
on  Rabelais,  who  devoted  a -chapter  in  one  of 
the  latter  books  of  his  '  FantagrueT  to  the 
event.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  1542  that 
Gkiillaume  du  Bellay,  then  lieutenant^generalof 
the  king's  forces  in  Piedmont,  being  informed 
of  an  intrigue  of  Charles  V.  against  his  royal  mas* 
ter,  set  out  to  inform  him  of  all  that  he  knew* 
He  died  on  the  road,  having  bequeathed  an  an- 
nuity to  Rabelais ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  all  hk 
servants,  terrified  at  divers  i  horrific'  prodigies 
which  had  occurred  for  some  days,  had  fully 
anticipated  his  death.  The  grave  chapter  in 
which  the  usually  scoffing  Rabelais  alludes  to 
this  event,  and  at  the  same  time  pays  a  compli- 
ment to  his  departed  friend,  is  worthy  an 
extract,  and  we  insert  it  here,  although  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  book  (the  fourth)  in 
which  it  appears.    Pantagruel  speaks : 

"Some  souls  are  so  noble,  precious,  and 
heroic,  that  the  heavens  give  us  notice  of  their 
dislodgment  and  departure  some  days  before  it 
occurs.  And  as  the  prudent  physician,  seeing  by 
prognostic  signs  that  his  patient  is  approaching 
his  death,  some  days  before  gives  notice  to  the 
wife,  children,  relatives,  and  friends,  of  the  ap- 
proaching decease  of  their  husband,  father  or 
kinsman ;  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
he  hath  to  live,  they  may  admonish  him  to  set 
his  house  in  order;  to  exhort  and  bless  his 
children;  to  provide  for  his  wife  during  her 
widowhood ;  to  declare  what  will  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans ;  so  that  he 
may  not  be  surprised  by  death  without  making 
his  will  and  providing  for  his  soul  and  his  house: 
so  in  like  manner  do  the  gracious  heavens,  as  if 
rejoicing  at  the  new  reception  of  these  blessed 
souls,  seem  to  discharge  fireworks  of  comets  and 
meteoric  phenomena,  by  which  they  signify  that 
within  a  few  days  such  revered  souls  will  leave 

their  bodies  and  the  earth Nay  ihey  do 

more,  since  to  declare  the  earth  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereof  unworthy  of  the  presence,  society, 
and  advantage  of  such  illustrious  souls,  they 
astound  and  terrify  them  by  prodigies,  monsters, 
and  other  ominous  signs,  which  appear  ia  op- 
position to  all  the  orders  of  nature.  This  we 
saw  several  days  before  the  departure  of  the 
illustrious,  generous,  and  heroic  soul  of  the 
learned  and  preus  Chevalier  de  Langey,  of 
whom  you  have  spoken.  '  I  remember  it  well,1 
said  Epistemon,  *  and  my  heart  still  shudders- 
and  trembles  wkhin  its  cavity,  when  I  think  of 
the  various  "  horrific"  prodigies  which  we  plainly 
saw  five  or  six  days  before  his  decease.  So  that 
the  Lords  D'Assier,  Chemant,  Ma  illy  of  the  one 
eye,  Sainct  Ayl,  Villeneufve  la  Guyart,  Master 
Gabriel  physician  of  Savillan,  Rabelais,  Cohuan, 
Massuan,  Maiorici,  Bullon,  Cercu  called  Bour- 
gueraaistre,  Francois  Proust,  Ferron,  Charles 
Girard,  Francis  Bourre\  and  many  other  friends 
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4»d  aervanta  of  the  deceased,  gazed  on  each 
other  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  all  believing, 
and  foreseeing  in  their  understandings,  that 
France  would  shortly  be  deprived  of  a  perfect 
chevalier,  necessary  to  her  glory  and  protection, 
and  that  the  heavens  claimed  him  as  due  to  them 
by  natural  right/" 

It  was  now  ten  years  since  Rabelais  had 
promised  a  continuation  of  his  '  Pantagruel,' 
nnd  be  was  anxious  to  perform  hit  promise, 
far  from  scared  at  the  frightful  persecution  of 
all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  He 
contrived  however  to  put  his  book  in  a  man- 
ner under  royal  protection,  by  the  pretence 
that  the  previous  volumes  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  printers,  and  that  this  had  alone 
femdered  him  from  publishing  the  continuation. 
A  privilege  signed  by  Francis  I.  made  its 
appearance,  in  which  all  were  forbidden  to 
print  or  sell  the  first  two  volumes,  excepting 
those  whom  Rabelais  should  furnish  with  true 
copies;  and  a  sanction  was  given  to  the 
publication  of  the  third.  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  powerful  friends,  some  of  them  secret 
friends  to  the  reformation,  that  Rabelais 
obtained  this  privilege. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  romance,  a  much 
higher  tone  is  taken  than  in  the  two  preceding. 
The  resemblance  to  the  old  cbivalric  tales 
disappears,  and  the  author  now  stands  forth 
undisguisedly  as  a  satirist  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  The  different  professions 
are  passed  in  review,  and  all  are  treated  at 
length.  Adventures  are  almost  at  a  stand-still 
in  this  third  book :  it  is  a  work  of  dissertations, 
argumentations,  discussions,  and  sophistries. 
It  completely  astonished  the  public,  which 
had  become  familiar  to  reckless  extravagances 
and  audacious  drolleries,  but  had  not  looked 
for  a  *  critique  of  the  world,*  as  M.  Jacob 
calls  it.  Pantagruel,  who  had  never  been  a 
very  marked  character,  now  becomes  little 
more  than  a  wise  monarch  who  interposes 
with  good  advice,  and  Panurge  stands  in 
unrivalled  pre-eminence.  On  gaining  his 
victory,  Pantagruel  has  made  Panurge  gov- 
ernor  of  Salmigundin,  in  which  capacity  he 
soon  contrives  to  waste  his  revenue.  For 
immersing  himself  in  debt,  he  has  to  endure 
the  reproaches  of  his  master;  and  his  defence, 
in  which  he  sets  up  an  eulogy  of  indebtedness, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  pompous  burlesque; 
exactly  the  pleasantry  that  would  have 
delighted  an  old  scholar,  and  have  set 
Erasmus  in  a  roar.  We  cannot  resist  an 
extract. 

"Igivc  myself  to  the  good  Saint  Babolin,  if  all 
my  life  1  have  not  considered  debts  as  a  connexion 
and  a  tie  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sole 
cement  of  the  human  race—  (yea  without  them  all 


humanity  would  ptrieb)— tljat  they  are,  perhapt, 
the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  which,  according 
to  the  academies,  vivifies  all  things.  To  perceive 
that  this  is  the  case,  represent  to  your  calm  mind 
the  idea  and  form  of  some  world  (take  if  you 
please  the  thirtieth  of  those  which  the  philo- 
sopher Metrodorus  imagined)  in  which  there 
shall  be  neither  debtor  nor  creditor.  A  world 
without  debts!  Then  among  the  stars  will 
there  be  no  regular  course,  but  all  will  be  in 
disorder.  Jupiter,  not  considering  himself  debtor 
to  Saturn,  will  depose  him  from  his  sphere,  and 
with  his  Homeric  chain  will  suspend  all  the 
intelligences,  gods,  heavens,  demons,  heroes, 
devils,  earth,  sea,  nay,  all  the  elements.  Saturn 
will  ally  himself  with  Mars,  and  put  all  the 
world  w  confusion.  Mercury  will  not  be 
subservient  to  the  others,  he  will  cease  to  be  their 
Camfflus,  as  the  Etruscan  language  has  it,  for 
he  owes  them  nothing.  Venus  will  be  no  more 
venerated,  for  she  will  have  lent  nothing.  The 
moon  will  remain  bloody  and  dark,  for  why 
should  the  sun  impart  to  her  any  of  his  light  ? 
— be  owes  her  nothing.  The  sun  will  no  more 
shine  upon  the  earth,  the  stars  will  exercise  no 
beneficial  influence,  for  earth  hath  desisted 
from  lending  them  nourishment  by  vapours  and 
exhalations,  whereby  Heraclitus  said,  the  stoics 
proved,  and  Cicero  maintained,  the  stars  were 
nourished.  Among  the  elements  there  will  be  no 
symbolization,  no  alternation,  no  transmutation. 
For  one  will  not  think  himself  obliged  to  the 
other,  owing  him  nothing.  Earth  will  not 
become  water,  water  will  not  be  transmuted  to 
air,  air  will  not  become  fire,  and  fire  will  not 
warm  the  earth.  The  earth  will  produce 
nothing  but  monsters,  titans,  giants ;  there  will 
be  neither  rain,  light,  nor  wind,  summer  nor 
autumn.  Lucifer  will  break  loose,  and  leaving 
the  abyss  of  hell  with  the  furies  and  the  horned 
devils,  will  attempt  to  unnesile  from  Heaven  all 
the  gods,  both  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
'  nations.  This  world  without  lending,  will  be 
!  no  better  than  a  dog-kennel ;  a  more  anomalous 
!  place  of  wrangling  than  that  of  the  rector  of 
j  Paris ;  a  devildom,  more  confused  than  the 
I  mysteries  of  Doue\  Among  human  beings  one 
will  not  salute  the  other,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
I  cry  Help,  Fire,  Water,  or  Murder,  for  no  one 
I  will  assist.  Why  ? — Because,  when  one  has 
j  lent  nothing,  nothing  is  due  him.  No  one  has 
any  interest  in  his  conflagration,  in  his  ship- 
wreck, in  his  ruin,  in  his  death.  He  has  lent  no- 
thing, neither  would  he  have  lent  anything 
afterwards.  In  short,  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
will  be  banished  from  this  world,  for  men  are 
here  for  the  the  assistance  of  each  other.  In 
their  stead  will  succeed  defiance,  mistrust, 
rancour,  wiih  a  cohort  of  all  evils,  all  crimes,  and 
all  miseries." 

Pantagruel  is  not  convinced  by  the  eloquent 
harangue  of  his  favourite,  but  discharges  his 
debts,  whereupon  Panurge  takes  a  new  freak 
into  his  head,  for  he  attires  himself  in  a  coarse 
gown,  and  attaches  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  his 
cap,  declaring  that  it  is  his  resolution  to  take 
to  himself  a  wife.  An  uneasy  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  entrance  into  married  life  will 
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ensure  felicity,  if  the  foundation  of  all  the 
humour  and  satire  of  the  book.  Every 
mode  of  divination  into  future  events  is  tried, 
a  member  of  every  conceivable  calling  is 
consulted)  and  each  consultation  brings  with 
it  a  separate  display  of  the  ingenuity,  subtlety, 
and  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  ability  in 
treating  on  every  subject.  The  theologian, 
-the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  sceptical  phi- 
losopher, the  poet,  the  idiot,  the  sibyl,  all  are 
asked  for  council,  besides  a  recurrence  to 
dreams,  and  a  search  for  oracular  answers 
according  to  the  old  superstition  in  the  works 
of  Virgil.  All  the  oracles  unite  in  giving 
answers  which  in  the  opinion  of  disinte- 
rested friends  are  plain  dissuasives  from 
matrimony,  while  Panurge,  whose  heart  is 
bent  on  a  wife,  displays  the  most  vexing  inge- 
nuity in  torturing  them  to  mean  the  reverse. 
Such  grotesque  personages  as  those  of  Rabelais 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  interest  the  feelings ; 
but  nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  there  is  something  almost  affecting  in  the 

Saternal  regard  which  Pantagruel  shows  to 
is  protege,  and  the  perverseness  which  the 
unhappy  wag  exhibits  in  pursuing  his  own 
unhappiness.  A  true  mine  of  wealth  is  the  third 
book  of  Rabelais,  which  prepares  the  reader 
for  the  fourth,  by  concluding  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  the  'holy  bottle.'  Among  the 
ship's  stores  is  laid  in  a  large  quantity  of  the 
herb  c  Pantagruelion,'  which  is  most  elaborate- 
ly described,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  hemp, 
and  to  bear  a  reference  to  the  persecution  of 
the  protestant8. 

The  publication  of  this  work  created  a  per- 
fect uproar  at  the  Sorbonne  and  among  the 
monks.  The  former  could  not  immediately 
wreak  its  vengeance  on  the  author  on  account 
of  the  king's  privilege,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  Francis  to  allow  of  an  at- 
tack. The  king,  who  was  a  zealous  catholic, 
annoyed  at  finding  that  he  had  given  his 
sanction  to  a  book  which  was  represented  as 
full  of  heresies,  determined  to  read  it  himself. 
The  result  of  the  perusal  was  unfortunate  for 
the  Sorbonne,  since  Francis  refused  to  author- 
ize a  prosecution.  This  prevented  the  effects 
of  the  storm,  but  it  did  not  dissipate  it.  Cer- 
tain books,  in  substance  like  the  fourth,  which 
had  not  yet  appeared,  issued  from  the  press, 
having  partially  been  based  on  loose  manu- 
scripts, stolen  from  Rabelais ;  and  other  works 
not  from  his  hand,  and  abounding  in  obsce- 
nity and  blasphemy,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Among  the  protestants  also,  a  great  feeling  of 
dislike  against  Rabelais  had  arisen,  chiefly 
inspired  by  Calvin.  These,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  had  hoped  that  he  would  some 
day  abandon  his  ludicrous  scoffing,  and  be- 


come a  htwus  champion  of  the  Reformed, 
his  learning  being  such  as  perfectly  to  qualify 
him  for  that  character.  Nevertheless,  his 
conduct  towards  the  protestants  was  particu- 
larly tantalizing.  While  discharging  a  fall 
volley  at  the  Roman  priesthood,  he  had  now 
and  then  a  sly  cut  at  the  4  hypocrites  of  Ge- 
neva,' and  Henri  Etienne  (Stephanua),  the 
great  printer,  observed,  "  Though  Rabelais 
does  seem  to  be  on  our  side,  he  is  always 
flinging  stones  into  our  garden." 

Rabelais  again  accompanied  to  Rome  Car- 
dinal du  Bellay,  who  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  had  given  up  his  place  at  the 
French  court  to  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  On 
this  occasion  he  not  only  acted  in  his  capacity 
of  physician,  but  cast  nativities;  not,  perhaps, 
because  his  real  sentiments  were  changed 
with  regard  to  judicial  astrology,  but  because 
Catherine  de  Medic  is  had  made  the  science 
fashionable.  In  the  management  of  a  pageant 
|  which  was  given  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the 
I  birth  of  a  son  of  Henry  II.  (in  1550),  who 
died  in  his  cradle,  the  part  taken  by  Rabelais 
gained  him  a  new  and  powerful  friend  at 
|  court,  the  famous  Diana  of  Poictiere,  the 
|  king's  mistress,  who  had  been  especially  com- 
plimented in  the  pageant.  Through  her  in- 
tercession he  obtained  a  privilege,  similar  to 
that  accorded  by  Francis,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  publish  his  continuation  of  *  Panta- 
gruel.' 

Returning  to  France,  Rabelais  was  on  the 
19th  of  January  1551,  made  curate  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin  de  Meudon,  and 
this  appointment  stirred  up  fresh  wrath  among 
his  enemies.  The  renowned  innovator,  Peter 
Ramus,  famed  for  his  attacks  on  Aristotle, 
openly  accused  the  '  curate'  of  atheism,  and 
the  Aristotelian  Galland,  who  was  of  course 
a  zealous  opponent  of  Ramus,  had  equal  dis- 
respect for  Rabelais.  In  fact  Rabelais  was 
subject  to  rather  a  comical  species  of  annoy- 
ance from  the  doughty  heads  of  the  rival 
schools  of  philosophy,  since  each  used  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  of  his  rival's  doctrine  by 
comparing  it  to  '  Pantagruel.'  This  last  mode 
of  persecution  seems  particularly  to  have 
teased  Rabelais,  and  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate stimulus  to  his  publication  of  the  fourth 
book. 

In  this  we  find  another  great  change  in  the 
author's  method  of  dealing  with  his  subjects. 
The  third  book  was  a  series  of  dissertations, 
the  fourth  is  almost  a  series  of  allegories.  It 
is  filled  with  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  in 
quest  of  the  *  holy  bottle ;'  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  strange  places,  which  the 
travellers  visit,  conveys  a  satire  directed 
against  so  many  distinct  objects.  There  b 
the  laud  of  Catcbpoles,  and  the  island  famous 
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for  its  meagre  diet,  inhabited  by  'Lent'  per* 
sonified;  and  the  'fierce  island/  where  reside 
the  Chitterlings,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Lent ; 
and  the  island  of  the  Papefigues  (representing 
protestantism),  where  the  people  laugh  at  the 
pope ;  and  the  island  of  the  Papemanes,  where 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  contrary,  are  such 
worshippers  of  the  pope,  that  they  have  the 
greatest  veneration  for  all  persons  who  may 
chance  to  have  seen  his  holiness ;  and  the 
land  where  dwells  Gaster  (the  belly),  who  is 
represented  as  the  first  master  of  arts.  The 
'descriptions  of  these  places  are  worked  out 
with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  drift  of  the 
author.  Whether  Pantagruel  means  Henry 
II.,  or  Panurge  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  are 
questions  to  exercise  the  wits  of  those  who 
love  to  fashion  long  comments;  but  the 
fourth  book  is  evidently  directed  more  against 
thoughts  and  institutions,  than  individuals; 
and  here  all  may  understand.  There  can  be 
no  mistake,  for  instance,  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  chapter  on  the  Papefigues  and  the  Pa- 
pemanes. No  longer  is  the  lash  confined  to 
the  dissoluteness  of  the  monks,  and  the  bigotry 
of  the  Sorbonne,  but  the  papacy  itself  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack,  and  reverence  for 
the  pope  is  declared  ridiculous.  Strange  is  it, 
that  far  from  increasing  years  bringing  with 
them  an  increase  of  weakness  to  Rabelais, 
each  successive  book  betokens  a  growth  of 
power,  a  greater  vigour  of  thought,  a  freer 
play  of  fancy,  a  vast  accession  of  courage. 
Much  of  the  second  book  (the  first  written) 
is  puerile;  and  the  extravagances  being  mere- 
ly repetitions  of  the  same  notion,  immensity 
of  stature,  are  such  as  might  have  been  at- 
tained by  a  comparatively  moderate  fancy : 
in  the  first  book  (the  second  printed)  there  is 
an  aspect  of  more  decided  purpose:  in  the 
third,  the  author  plainly  appears  as  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  the  acute  essayist :  while 
in  the  fourth,  he  rises  to  the  great  poet, — 
showing  that  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  an 
abstraction,  that  he  cannot  illustrate  with 
bold  and  living  colours,  and  convert  into  a 
striking  picture.  The  descriptions  of  the 
places  visited  by  Pantagruel  and  his  com- 
rades, are  relieved  by  the  adventures  and 
conversation  in  the  ship.  We  cannot  help 
regretting  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  ac- 
count of  a  storm,  which  occupies  several 
chapters,  and  which  exhibits  the  same  design 
of  rendering  an  incident  forcible  to  the  reader 
by  plunging  him  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle, 
and,  as  it  were,  whirling  the  shrieks  and  ex- 
clamations around  him,  as  was  adopted  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  first  scene  of  the  '  Tempest.' 
The  opposite  characters  of  Friar  John,  who 
is  ever  foremost  in  action,  and  of  Panurge, 
vol.  xxxi.  25 


who  weeps  and  snivels  while  the  ship  is  in 
danger,  but  swaggers  when  the  peril  is  past, 
are  here  brought  in  with  admirable  effect. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  book, 
more  audacious  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
published,  would  make  its  appearance  with- 
out exciting  a  fresh  commotion.  It  was 
scarcely  seen  at  the  publishers,  than  its  sale 
was  prohibited  by  the  parliament,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  faculty  of  theology.  Rabelais' 
old  friend,  Cardinal  du  Bel  lay,  had  returned 
to  France,  but  being  sick  -at  his  chateau,  he 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  patron, 
Cardinal  Odet  de  Chatillon.  By  his  inter- 
vention the  book  was,  at  last,  allowed  to  cir- 
culate amongst  the  public,  and  to  him  was  it 
dedicated.  The  orthodoxy  of  this  cardinal 
had  long  been  suspected,  and  shortly  after 
the  act  of  favour  to  Rabelais,  he  declared 
himself  a  protestant,  and  was  married  in  his 
cardinal's  robe. 

After  the  publication  of  his  fourth  book, 
Rabelais  dwelt  in  retirement  at  his  curacy. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Guise,  who  lived 
at  the  Chateau  de  Meudon,  were  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  him,  that  he  called  them 
by  the  familiar  name  of  his  ( good  parishion- 
ers.' With  the  poet  Ronsard,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  perhaps 
a  l  Pantagruelist,'  he  quarrelled  at  this  time, 
and  the  rancour  of  the  poet  was  shown  after 
the  death  of  Rabelais  by  a  satirical  epigram. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  old  curate  of  Meudon, 
while  living  at  his  curacy,  is  described  as 
most  exemplary.  He  never  would  admit 
any  female  within  his  residence  lest  he  should 
give  rise  to  scandal ;  but  he  always  received 
the  visits  of  learned  men ;  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  teaching  poor  people  to  read, 
and  in  instructing  children  in  plain-song. 
It  was  the  delight  of  many  to  go  to  Meudon 
on  purpose  to  see  a  man  so  celebrated,  in  his 
curate's  dress,  and  to  hear  his  sermons.  He 
seems  to  have  pursued  his  taste  for  study  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1553,  and  which  furnished  as  many  stories 
for  the  collectors  of  jests  as  his  sojourn  at  the 
Roman  Court.  By  these  it  would  appear 
that  he  died  scoffing  at  the  rites  of  the 
church ;  while  there  are  other  records,  less 
probable,  according  to  which  he  died  a  sin- 
cere Catholic.  The  various  profanities  which 
are  attributed  to  him  on  his  deathbed,  we 
shall  not  repeat  here,  but  there  is  a  tradition 
of  his  closing  words,  which  is  really  impres- 
sive. Just  before  breathing  his  last,  he  is 
said  to  have  collected  all  his  strength  for  one 
hearty  burst  of  laughter,  and  then  to  have 
cried  out,  "  Draw  the  curtain,  the  farce  is 
over." 

But  the  '  farce'  was  not  oyer.    Rabelais 
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indeed  was  dead,  but  his  last  attack  on  Catho- 
licism had  not  yet  taken  effect.  A  fifth 
book  was  yet  to  make  its  appearance — a  book 
that  should  even  surpass  in  audacity  the  for- 
midable fourth.  This  was  first  printed  com- 
plete in  1564,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  edi- 
tor (whoever  he  was)  supplied  with  his  own 
nana  certain  lacuna  left  by  Rabelais.  It 
contains  the  sequel  to  the  voyage  of  Panta- 
gruel  and  his  friends  in  quest  of  the  bottle ; 
and  the  satire  is  still  conveyed  by  making  the 
adventurers  visit  allegorical  places.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Sounding  Island,  where 
there  is  a  perpetual  ringing  of  bells,  we  have 
an  exact  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church:  the 
different  ranks  of  the  clergy,  including  the 
pope,  being  represented  by  birds,  who  are 
called  by  names  that  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
author's  intention.  The  signification  of 
*  clergaux,'  *  monagaux,'  *  prestregaux,'  *  ab- 
begaux,'  *  evesgaux,'  *  cardingaux,  and  *  pa- 
pegaut,'  is  plain  enough  to  the  most  inatten- 
tive reader.  The  genealogy  of  these  birds 
is,  that  the  'clergaux'  beget  the  *  monagaux' 
and  *  prestregaux,'  the  *  prestregaux'  beget 
the  Cardingaux,'  and  the   'cardingaux,'  if 

'they  live  long  enough,  become  *papegaut' 
Of  this  last-named  bird  there  is  but  one  at  a 
time,  though  formerly  two  were  seen  together, 
and  then  there  was  an  uproar  in  the  island : 
meaning  of  course,  the  great  schism.  With 
gome  difficulty  the  travellers  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  *  papegaut,'  who  is  sitting  in  a  cage  of 
state,  accompanied  by  two  little c  cardingaux,' 
and  six  fat  4  evesgaux.'  Panurge  vows  that 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  hoopoe,  and  spies 
a  female  owl  in  the  corner  of  his  cage,  the 
exhibiter  loudly  protesting  that  he  is  mistak- 
en. The  attack  on  the  lives  of  the  clergy 
is  thus  carried  on  into  the  highest  places. 
Pursuing  their  voyage,  some  of  the  party  rail 
into  the  terrible  clutches  of  Grippemenaud, 
archduke  of  the  furred  cats,  from  whom  they 
only  escape  by  bribery,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  symbolize  the  state  of  criminal  justice,  or 
the  inquisition.  The  kingdom  Entelechie, 
governed  by  Queen  Quintessence,  which  is 
afterwards  visited,  represents  the  taste  for 
speculative  science,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  foundation   of  Swift's  Isle    of  Laputa. 

"  Here  a  very  pretty  description  of  the  game 
of  chess  is  introduced  under  the  semblance 
of  a  tournament.  Passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  Lanternois,  inhabited  by  lanterns,  the 
travellers  take  one  of  these  for  a  guide  to  the 
oracle  of  the  bottle.  The  temple  of  this  ora- 
cle is  most  minutely  described,  as  richly 
adorned  with  every  symbol  of  drinking. 
The  answer  of  the  bottle,  when  consulted,  is 
the  German  <trink;'  those  of  the  pilgrims 
who  quaff  are  seized  with  a  poetic  fervour,  and 


rhyme  at  random  \  and  an  eulogy  is  pro- 
nounced on  wine,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
most  divine  of  all  things.  The  travellers 
take  leave  of  the  temple,  but  we  hear  nothing 
of  their  further  adventures,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  an  arabesque  scene  composed  of 
leaves,  tendrils,  grapes,  fauns,  satyrs,  and  all 
the  appurtenances,  animate  and  inanimate,  of 
the  victorious  Bacchus.  The  work  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  illustrious  drinkers, — the 
grape  has,  through  the  five  books,  been  con- 
stantly mentioned  with  honour, — and  the 
whole  is  completed  with  an  apotheosis  of 
wine. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  Rabelais  will  have  this  bottle  to  signify 
the  abstraction  M  truth  f  but  we  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  nor  why  a 
temple  consecrated  to  wine,  and  mentioned 
in  a  Bacchanalian  book,  should  have  refer- 
ence to  anything  but  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Le- 
normand,  from  whom,  according  to  M.  Jacob, 
we  are  to  expect  a  treatise,  proving  that  Ra- 
belais was  inclined  to  protestantism  when  he 
wrote  his  early  books,  and  was  a  mere  epicu- 
rean in  his  last.  Certain  it  is,  that  amid  all 
the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  the  first  part  of 
his  romance,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  faith- 
ful expounders  of  them  are  invariably  spoken 
of  with  reverence,  and  that  there  are  several 
exhortations  in  favour  of  religion  ;  while,  in 
the  last  book,  this  pious  tendency  appears  to 
vanish,  and  the  author  seems  to  be  on  the 
merely  negative  side  of  an  opponent  of  Ca- 
tholicism. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
fifth  book,  which  exceeded  all  the  others  in 
boldness,  was  circulated  among  the  public 
without  impediment.  The  man  it  seems  had 
more  enemies  than  his  book.  Edition  after 
edition  of  the  complete  work  was  published 
in  safety,  notwithstanding  *  PantagrueP  was 
prohibited  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  index  of  forbidden  books  pub- 
lished by  the  court  of  Rome. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  an  author  who  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature : 
an  author  who  is  the  literary  parent  of  many 
authors,  since  without  him  we  should  proba- 
bly have  never  known  a  Swift,  a  Sterne,  a 
Jean  Paul,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  irregular  hu- 
morists :  an  author  who  did  not  appear  as  a 
steadily  shining  light  to  the  human  race,  but 
as  a  wild,  startling  meteor,  predicting  the  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  the  downfal  of 
the  authority  of  ages :  an  author  who  for  the 
union  of  heavy  learning  with  the  most  mi- 
raculous power  of  imagination,  is  perhaps 
without  a  competitor.  To  the  few  who 
know  the  works  of  Rabelais,  our  account  of 
them  must  appear  exceedingly  meagre,  but 
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those  few  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  setting  forth  the  plan  of  a  book  which 
has  scarcely  any  plan  at  all.  To  the  many 
we  think  that  our  account,  short  though  it  be, 
will  suffice  to  convey  a  notion  of  an  author 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  one,  but 
whose  writings  must  be  prohibited  from  all 
libraries  but  those  compiled  for  the  private 
use  of  the  student  Much  should  we  regret 
if  our  praise  of  the  learning  and  genius  of  the 
"grand  wit  of  France"  should  extend  to  fa- 
miliarity with  his  writings.  For  the  student 
of  old  literature,  who  looks  upon  a  book  as 
a  symbol  of  its  period,  and  who  assigns  the 
good  and  evil  he  meets  to  their  severafcauses, 
4  Pantagruel'  is  replete  with  instruction  ;  but 
the  general  reader,  who  takes  up  a  book  to 
recreate  him  in  his  leisure  hours,  can  derive 
no  benefit  which  will  compensate  him  for 
wading  through  the  ocean  of  obscenity  and 
profanity  which  he  will  find  before  him. 
And  lest  there  should  be  some  unhappily 
among  our  readers,  to  whom  this  warning 
against  a  licentious  book  should  prove  rather 
an  attraction  than  a  warning,  and  who  would 
seek  Rabelais  for  the  sake  of  his  licentious- 
ness, we  caution  them,  that  his  are  no  books 
for  their  taste.  He  who  takes  up  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  wit  merely  to  gratify  a  vi- 
cious inclination,  will  soon  be  scared  from 
his  task  by  the  ponderous  learning,  the  grave 
thoughts  of  the  author,  the  obscurity  of  some 
of  his  pleasantries.  Time  was  when  all  Eu- 
rope could  roar  lustily  at  the  drolleries  of 
Rabelais ;  now  it  is  a  labour  to  read  him,  and 
the  roar  has  dwindled  down  to  the  smile  of 
the  scholar.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  The 
name  of  Rabelais  does  not  perish,  but  the 
book  recedes  from  the  gaze  of  all  but  those 
who  have  a  right  to  peruse  it. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Essai  sur  VHistoire,  la 
Langue  tt  les  Institutions  de  la  Bretagne 
Armoricaine.  (Essay  on  the  History, 
Language,  and  Institutions  of  Armorican 
Brittany.)  Par  Aurelien  de  Coubson. 
Nantes.     184*1. 

2.  Notes  d*un  Voyage  dans  TOuest  de  la 
France.  (A  Voyage  in  the  West  of 
France.)  Par  Prosper  Merimee,  Inspec- 
teur-General  des  MonumensHistoriques 
de  France.     Paris.     1836. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Antiquitis  du  Departement 
du  Morbihan.  (Essay  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Morbihan.) 
Par  J.  Mahe,  Chanoine  de  la  Cathedrale 
de  Vannes,  et  Membre  Correspondent  de 


la  Soci6te*  Acad£miqoe  d'Agricultnrt, 
Belle  s-Lettres,  Sciences  et  Arts  de  Poi- 
tiers.   Vannes.     1825. 

4.  Les  Derniers  Bretons.  (The  Last  Bre- 
tons.) Par  Emile  Souvestrb.  4  torn. 
Paris.     1836. 

5.  Antiquitis  de  la  Bretagne.  (Antiquities 
of  Brittany.)  Par  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Fremenvillb,  ancien  Capitaine  des  Fre, 
gates  du  Roi,  &c.  &c.,  Membre  de  la  So* 
ciete  Eoyale  des  Antiquaires  de  France* 
Brest.     1837. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  0  Genial  Reader, 
that  you  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
Froissart ;  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
deeds  of  such  men  as  De  Foix  and  Du 
Guesclin;  and  that  you  could  re-word 
upon  occasion  many  Saintly  legends  of 
the  Cross,  garnered  up  reverently  in  your 
old  reading.  We  even  assume  that  you 
have  a  proper  respect  for  the  Genii  and 
the  Fairies,  and  for  all  the  other  articles  of 
faith  out  of  which  the  Imagination  of  tho 
world,  from  time  immemorial,  has  formed 
its  own  poetical  creed-  Confiding  then  in 
your  lore,  but  above  all  in  your  sympathies, 
we  invite  you  to  make  an  excursion  with 
us  into  a  country  where  this  Antique  Belief 
still  colours  the  practical  business  of  life, 
moulding,  as  it  did  of  old,  the  hearts  and 
habits  of  the  people :  a  country  strewn 
over  with  monuments  of  the  pest,  and 
haunted  with  historical  memories  and  fan- 
tastic traditions  to  the  last  stone  of  its 
rocky  solitudes.  Put  on  your  mountain 
shoes,  and  grasp  your  staff  firmly,  for  we 
have  rugged  hill  sides  to  clamber,  and  shall 
leave  the  carriage  roads  far  behind  us  ; 
striking  into  the  interior  amidst  the  smoke 
of  the  dun  chaumiirest  and  sweeping  round 
by  the  seashore  once  pressed  by  the  feet 
of  Druid  priestesses,  but  now  abandoned 
to  the  funeral  surge  of  the  dismal  waters, 
where,  according  to  the  respectable  testi- 
mony of  the  fishermen,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  unhappy  ghosts  may  be  heard 
at  midnight  shrieking  for  Christian  burial. 
Let  us  commence  our  pilgrimage  at  once 
with  this  cluster  of  tumble-down  houses, 
half  stone,  half  wood  and  mud,  jammed  up 
among  hillocks  of  clay,  orchard  trees,  and 
the  debris  of  Roman  walls  and  Gothic 
towers.  A  street  runs,  or  meanders, 
through  the  midst ;  unpaved,  irregular  ana 
surfy ;  invaded  here  and  there  by  a  scrap 
of  a  courtyard  shouldering  the  causeway ; 
and  indented  at  intervals  with  clumps  of 
stunted  firs,and  broken  flags,set  cornerwise 
to  bind  the  fluctuating  path,  through  which, 
in  the  summer  time,  tall  melancholy  grass 
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mopes  upward  into  the  humid  air.  This  is 
the  public  way,  or  high-road;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  in  the 
centre,  with  the  sky  overhead,  it  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  people  on  each  side.  All 
the  houses  have  work-shop  sheds  or  crazy 
porches  projecting  far  into  the  street ;  and 
nere,  in  the  open  air,  the  greater  part  of 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants  is  spent.  Here 
the  poor  beat  the  corn  of  their  little  fields ; 
here  they  wash,  prepare  their  simple  cook- 
ery, and  spread  out  their  linen  to  dry. 
A  busy,  chattering,  squalling  place  it  is. 
As  you  pass  through  you  see  children 
seated  at  the  open  thresholds  eating  black 
bread,  and  lucky  are  they,  if  you  can  de- 
tect a  streak  of  honey  on  their  fingers  or 
lips.  In  front  of  the  doors  are  knots  of 
women  spinning,  and  accompanying  their 
monotonous  labour  with  songs  or  gossip 
in  high  treble  voices.  The  old  men  are 
all  stretched  out  at  full  length  basking  in 
the  sun ;  and,  as  evening  approaches,  the 
workshop  benches  are  given  up  to  the 
young  girls  who  crowd  round  them  in  eager, 
picturesque  groups,  while  one  of  the  tra- 
velling mendicants,  the  trouveurs  of  the 
country,  recites  a  favourite  ballad,  or  trolls 
out  some  plaintiff  airs.  The  work  of  the 
day  is  over;  the  bustle  and  mirthful  cla 
mour  increases ;  and  as  the  twilight  be 
gins  to  set  in,  the  young  people  gather  in 
to  the  Place,  and,  full  of  riotous  animal 
spirits,  are  speedily  lost  in  the  whirls  of 
their  mountain  ronde:  the  gayest  and 
noisiest  of  all  national  dances.  The  strange 
w  auld-warld"  style  of  the  dresses,  the 
dark  back-ground  of  mixed  and  crumbling 
architecture,  and  the  freedom  and  simpli- 
city by  which  the  whole  scene  is  so  strong- 
ly marked,  might  almost  tempt  the  specta- 
tor to  imagine  that  he  was  standing  in  a 
city  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  would  the 
speculation  be  very  wide  of  the  reality ; 
for  this  is  an  old  Breton  town,  where  the 
habits  and  manners,  costume  and  peculi- 
arities of  the  middle  ages,  are  to  this  hour 
Carefully  preserved. 

We  have  no  intention  at  present  of  tres* 

Sassing  upon  the  domain  of  history,  or  of 
iscussing  any  of  the  moot  questions  in- 
volved in  the  language  or  complex  antiqui- 
ties of  the  ancient  Armorica;  but,  con- 
fining ourselves  strictly  to  the  living  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  we  propose  to 
touch  upon  some  points  of  greater  novelty, 
and  of  a  more  popular  and  interesting  na- 
ture. The  history  of  Brittany,  and  the 
philological  researches  into  her  dialects, 
the  battle-ground  of  so  many  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  antiquaries,  have  already 


largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
learned ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  in- 
door life  and  superstitions  of  the  Breton 
peasantry  have,  as  yet,  received  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve.  To  these  aspects 
of  the  subject,  not  less  attractive  from  their 
simplicity  than  their  freshness,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  restrict  our  observations. 

The  traveller  who  keeps  to  the  beaten 
track  can  scarcely  hope  to  learn  anything 
about  Brittany.  He  must  diverge  from 
the  main  routes,  if  he  would  see  the  peo- 
ple in  their  primitive  and  national  habits. 
The  high  roads  are  now  pretty  well  maca- 
damized ;  the  principal  towns  are  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  hotels ;  the  cuisine  is 
certainly  not  quite  equal  to  Verey's,  but 
you  can  dine  satisfactorily  nevertheless; 
and  you  can  get  newspapers  and  books, 
and  other  agremens  much  as  you  get  them 
elsewhere.  The  tourist,  therefore,  may 
post  easily  enough  from  Brest  to  Rennea, 
or  sail  up  the  Ranee  from  St.  Malo  to  Di- 
nan,  and  make  a  detour  to  Nantes  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  traversing  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Brittany  :  but  he  will  not  be  a 
whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  Bretons. 
The  leisurely  Englishman  who  risks  the 
springs  of  his  carriage  on  any  of  these 
lines,  dropping  at  an  hotel,  looking  about 
him,  and  then  going  home  again,  will  have 
nothing  to  report  about  the  country  be- 
yond that  monotonous  buck-wheat  which, 
even  in  its  most  cultivated  sections,  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  rest  of  France. 
If  he  would  really  see  the  Brittany  of  a 
former  age  in  its  yet  undisturbed  integrity, 
a  people  sombre  and  heavy,  with  boorish 
manners  and  antique  costumes,  steeped  in 
their  old  superstitions,  speaking  their  old 
language,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  Celtic 
monuments  and  the  reliques  of  feudal  and 
religious  pomp,  he  must  penetrate  districts 
remote  from  the  highways,  traverse  roads 
impracticable  for  locomotives,  cross  marsh- 
es, plains,  and  mountains,  and  bury  him- 
self in  scenes  that  have  not  yet  been  swept 
into  the  circle  of  Parisian  centralization. 
Here,  and  here  only,  he  will  find  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  still  subsisting  in  the 
faith  and  usages  of  the  people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller, 
after  his  eye  has  become  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country, 
is  the  vast  number  of  ruins  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  world,  where,  within  the  same  com- 
pass, such  extensive  and  magnificent  re- 
liques of  Druidism  are  to  be  found.  The 
stones  of  Garnac,  stretching  in  eleven  par- 
allel lines-  for  a  distance  of  upwards   of 
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seven  miles,  have  long  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Europe  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  tingle  form  of  Druidical  remains,  of 
which  there  are  not  innumerable  speci- 
mens in  various  states  of  preservation.  Bar- 
rows, galgals,  tombeaux  and  sacresy  to  use 
the  French  phrases,  Dolmens,  Menhirs, 
Roches-aux-Fees,  Cromlechs,  Lichavens, 
appear  to  have  been  showered  upon  the 
soil  with  a  profusion  for  which  history  as- 
signs neither  origin  nor  use.  But  while 
the  curiosity  of  the  stranger  is  intent  upon 
the  examination  of  these  stupendous  and 
inexplicable  structures,  he  is  still  more 
amazed  by  the  discovery  that  these  Celtic 
temples,  or  altars,  or  graves,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  have  been,  are  generally 
either  mixed  up  with  fragments  of  the  feu- 
dal ages,  or  close  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  early  Christian  monuments.  This 
strange  association  throws  open  a  large  and 
perplexing  field  of  inquiry.  Christianity 
seems  to  have  pursued  her  triumphs,  with 
bold  and  rapid  steps,  into  the  very  recesses 
and  last  strongholds  of  that  gigantic  idola- 
try which  once  exercised  so  marvellous 
an  influence  over  the  human  mind  ;  and  in 
some  instances  to  have  wrestled  with  its 
sorceries  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  enacted.  Many  of  the  Druidical  lo- 
calities are  connected  by  exulting  tradi- 
tion with  the  victories  of  the  Cross ;  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  they  are  blended  to- 
gether and  rendered  identical.  Thus  there 
is  an  old  legend,  still  repeated  and  cur- 
rently received  amongst  the  peasantry, 
that  the  stones  of  Carnac  owe  their  origin 
to  a  heathen  army  which  chased  St.  Cor- 
nelius into  the  valley,  because  he  had  re- 
nounced paganism ;  when,  being  close 
pressed  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he 
liad  recourse  to  prayer,  whereupon  the 
whole  host  were  petrified  in  their  lines  as 
they  stood.  And  near  the  city  of  Lannion, 
there  is  an  enormous  Menhir,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowned 
with  a  stone  cross,  and  exhibiting  upon  the 
front  the  passion  of  Christ  carved  amongst 
the  usual  gross  images  of  the  Celtic  wor- 
ship. This  intermixture  of  symbols  is 
carried  out  still  faTther  in  some  of  the 
popular  superstitions,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  in  which  the  sites  of  the 
foruidical  faith  are  selected  as  the  special 
theatres  for  the  performance  of  Christian 
miracles. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  is 
the  richest  in  the  evidences  of  religious 
sentiments.  The  fields,  the  causeways,  the 
streets,  the  mountains,  are  starred  with 
•hurches,  chapels,  crosses,  images,  expia- 


tory monuments,  and  consecrated  chap- 
lets.  A  notion  was  entertained  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons,  of  restoring  the 
road-side  crosses  that  had  been  demolished 
during  the  revolution ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  crosses  at 
the  cross-roads  in  Finisterre  alone  would 
cost  no  less  than  1,500,000  francs,  and  the 
intention  was  of  course  abandoned.  The 
nation  could  not  afford  to  indulge  in  so 
expensive  a  luxury^  but  the  piety  of  the 
Bretons,  fortunately,  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  such  suggestive  helps.  It  had  success* 
fully  resisted  too  many  shocks,  and  sur- 
vived too  much  persecution,  to  require  the 
admonitions  of  tinsel  Virgins,  and  Saints 
twice  crucified  in  the  agonies  of  village 
art. 

The  sanguinary  agents  of  the  revolution 
had  tough  work  to  do  in  this  sturdy  pro* 
vince.  The  struggle  in  Brittany  between 
the  guillotine  and  the  unlettered  faith  of 
the  people  was  long  and  obstinate.  The 
Bretons  clung  to  their  religion  with  unex- 
ampled fidelity,  until  they  wearied  the  guil- 
lotine with  victims.  There  was  no  em- 
ployment of  physical  force,  no  resistance  i 
the"  population  were  calm  and  resolute. 
Every  man's  mind  was  made  up  to  mar- 
tyrdom, and,  with  a  few  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, the  inhabitants  of  Basse-Bretagne 
were  inaccessible  to  the  terrors  or  the  se- 
duction of  power.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  memorable  season  of  carnage  they 
remained,  as  one  of  their  graphic  histori- 
ans describes  them,  on  their  knees  with 
clasped  hands:  an  attitude  which  they 
kept  to  the  end,  till  the  clotted  knife  fell 
from  the  hands  of  their  executioners. 
The  priests  and  the  people  were  true  to 
each  other  to  the  last  extremity.  In  vain 
the  republican  committees  pronounced  the 
penalty  of  death  against  the  minister  who 
should  celebrate  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  church.  In  vain  they  destroyed  the 
edifices  of  public  worship:  4I  will  pull 
down  your  belfries;'  exclaimed  the  famous 
Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre  to  the  maire  of  a 
village,  *  in  order  that  you  may  have  no 
more  objects  to  recall  you  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  past  times.'  *  You  must  leave  us 
the  stars,  and  we  can  see  them  farther 
ofF,'  was  the  memorable  reply  of  the  en- 
lightened peasant. 

A  single  instance,  recorded  by  Sou- 
vestre,  will  sufficiently  .illustrate  the  intre- 
pid devotion  of  priests  and  people.  At 
Crozon  all  the  churches  were  demolished ; 
the  priests,  tracked  day  and  night,  could 
not  find  a  solitary  spot  to  offer  up  the  mass 
in  security ;   the  villages  were  filled  with 
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soldiers,  la  this  extremity,  how  did  they 
contrive  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion, 
to  baptize  the  new-born,  to  marry  the 
affianced  ?    Listen ! 

"  Midnight  sounds :  a  flickering  light  rises  at 
a  distance  on  tbe  sea:  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  is 
heard  half  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves. 
Instantly  from  every  creek,  rock,  and  sinuosity 
of  the  beach,  long  black  shadows  are  seen  glid- 
ing across  the  waters.  These  are  the  boats  of 
the  fishermen  freighted  with  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  who  direct 
their  course  towards  the  open  sea,  all  steering 
to  the  same  point.  The  bell  now  grows  loader, 
the  light  becomes  more  distinct,  and  at  last  the 
object  that  has  drawn  this  multitude  together 
appears  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean !  It  is  a  bark, 
on  the  deck  of  which  stands  a  priest  ready  to 
celebrate  mass.  Assured  of  having  God  only 
for  a  witness,  he  has  convoked  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  this  solemnity,  and  the  faithful  peo- 
ple have  responded  to  his  call.  They  are  all 
upon  their  knees,  between  the  sea  rolling  heavi- 
ly beneath,  and  the  heavens  above  darkened 
with  clouds !" 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  striking 
spectacle !  Night,  the  billows,  two  thou- 
sand heads  bent  lowly  round  the  man  stand- 
ing over  this  abyss,  the  chants  of  the  holy 
office,  and,  between  each  response,  the 
awful  menaces  of  the  sea  murmuring  like 
the  voice  of  God ! 

It  is  a  natural  sequence  that  a  strong 
attachment,  amounting  almost  to  infatua- 
tion, should  exist  between  pastors  and 
their  flocks  who  have  suffered  so  much  in 
common  ;  and  this  attachment,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  unfrequently  height- 
ened into  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  Breton  priests  occupy  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture.  They  wield  an  unlimited 
ascendency  over  the  confiding  and  sensi- 
tive population.  Taken  direct  from  the 
plough,  clothed  in  the  coarsest  cassocks, 
with  heavy  brogues  to  protect  his  feet, 
and  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  the  devoted 
minister  traverses  the  muddy  roads  and 
the  most  difficult  mountain  paths,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  Avith  unflagging  zeal, 
to  carry  the  viaticum  to  the  dying,  or  offer 
up  prayers  for  the  dead.  He  is  followed 
everywhere  with  love  and  awe.  His  aid 
is  sought  at  all  times  of  calamity,  and  bis 
counsel  brings  strength  and  comfort.  His 
sermons  possess  almost  divine  authority, 
and  exercise  a  supernatural  power  upon 
his  audience.  The  crowd  palpitate  under 
his  appeals,  like  the  sea  under  a  storm. 
They  cry  aloud,  weep,  shriek,  and  fling 
themselves  upon  the  earth,  in  that  delirium 
of  religious  enthusiasm  which  supervenes 
upon  the  undue  excitement  of  the  passions 


to  the  exclusion  of  the  reason.  In  all 
states  of  society,  such  exhibitions  are  de- 
plorable ;  but  in  the  Breton  they  are  at  least 
natural  and  sincere,  and  contribute,  in  the 
absence  of  healthier  influenced,  to  regulate 
and  control  the  simple  morality  of  his  life. 
Sometimes  they  react  upon  the  priest  him- 
self, and  convert  the  apostle  of  the  frenzy 
into  its  victim.  On  one  occasion  a  poor 
zealot,  who  had  probably  become  insane 
through  the  excitement  of  his  arduous 
ministry,  and  who  used  to  sleep  at  the 
foot  of  a  stone  cross  by  the  roadside 
through  summer  and  winter,  informed  the 
assembled  crowd  that  Christ  bad  appeared 
to  him,  and  asked  him  for  his  left  hand. 
'  It  is  yours,  Lord,9  he  answered.  '  I  have 
kept  my  promise,'  he  cried  to  the  affright- 
ed congregation,  raising  his  left  arm  over 
his  head — a  stump  bandaged  with  bloody 
linen :  then,  in  a  fit  of  horrible  inspiration, 
he  tore  the  linen  from  the  reeking  wound, 
and,  making  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  flung 
the  streaming  blood  for  ten  feet  round 
him  on  the  heads  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  such  revolting  inci- 
dents, however,  the  relations  between  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  are  productive  of  im- 
portant advantages  in  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  population.  The  Breton  pea- 
sant has  few  ideas  beyond  those  revealed 
to  him  by  religion.  He  is  a  man  living 
within  the  echoes  of  civilisation,  yet  far 
enough  off  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
its  voice.  Villemarque  telle  us  that  when 
he  was  making  his  collection  of  ballads, 
travelling  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 
visiting  the  popular  festivals,  pardons,  veil* 
lees,  jileries,  and  fairs,  and  mixing  fami- 
liarly with  the  people,  he  found  to  his 
great  astonishment,  that  they  were  all 
well  acquainted  with  their  national  ballads, 
but  that  not  one  of  them  could  read.  In 
this  vast  want  of  mental  resources,  they 
are  thrown  upon  their  superstitions.  Liv- 
ing apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
buried  in  their  grim  solitudes,  they  have 
no  reunion  except  the  church,  it  is  their 
spectacle.  The  processions  and  religious 
ceremonies,  the  fetes,  and  Saints1  days, 
and  anniversaries,  fill  up  the  void  of  their 
desires;  and  to  these  ends,  as  the  plea- 
sures and  graces  of  their  lives,  the  whole 
poetical  capacity  of  their  nature  is  direct- 
ed. Hence,  all  their  customs  are  tinged, 
more  or  less,  with  religious  feeling.  Until 
very  recently  they  had  no  physicians 
amongst  them ;  and  priests,  prayers,  and 
offerings  were  resorted  to  in  lieu  of  med- 
icine. At  the  first  indication  of  disease, 
at  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  and  even  long 
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after  the  grave  has  received  its  tenant,  the 
offices  of  religion  are  invoked  for  help  and 
consolation.  The  dying  are  soothed  with 
candles  and  devotions,  the  dead  celebrated 
in  annual  fetes.  The  morrow  of  All  Saints 
sees  the  bereaved  family  gathered  in  the 
common  apartment,  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  curious  and  pathetic  superstition, 
they  leave  some  meat  upon  a  table  as  they 
retire  from  the  room,  under  the  certain 
belief  that  the  dead  will  return  to  the 
scene  of  their  household  affections  to 
partake  of  the  anniversary  repast. 

Like  all  other  countries,  Brittany  has 
undergone  changes,  and  received  the  vac- 
cination of  knowledge.  But  there  are 
large  districts,  upon  the  confines  of  which 
civilisation,  in  our  active  and  accumulated 
sense  of  the  term,  is  still  arrested  by  the 
feudal  immobility  of  the  population.  These 
districts  are  principally  comprehended  in 
the  departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan, 
and  the  C6tes-du-Nord  ;  and  it  is  here  we 
must  look  for  these  surviving  characteris- 
tics of  the  middle  ages  which  confer  such 
peculiar  interest  upon  the  people.  There 
are  certain  minor  points  of  contrast 
amongst  the  departments  themselves ;  but 
in  the  essential  attributes  of  nationality 
there  is  a  common  agreement.  They  all 
have  their  Druidical  remains,  and  old  cas- 
tles, and  traditions  connected  with  them  ; 
they  all  have  ballads  and  balladmongers, 
lays  and  superstitions ;  and  wherever  you 
move  amongst  them,  you  are  sure  to  fall 
in  with  an  historical  recollection  already 
familiar  in  some  shape  to  most  of  the 
literatures  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  enchanted  ground  you  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  a  thousand 
legends  about  the  Round  Table  ;  until  at 
last  you  get  so  accustomed  to  the  famous 
names,  hitherto  revealed  to  you  only  in 
the  antiquated  diction  of  the  unpronounce- 
able old  poetry,  that  you  would  not  be 
very  much  surprised  if  some  of  the  stal- 
wart champions  were  to  come  prancing  by 
you  in  full  armour  on  the  highway.  It 
was  in  the  chateau  of  Kerduel  that  King 
Arthur  held  a  magnificent  court,  surround- 
ed by  the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  Lancelot, 
Tristan,  Ywain,  and  the  rest ;  with  his  fair 
Queen  Gwenarc'han  and  the  beautiful 
Brangwain-  The  old  chateau  is  gone,  but 
a  modern  one  stands  in  its  place,  and  the 
name  and  all  the  memories  associated 
with  it  are  still  reverently  preserved.  By 
the  way,  the  Breton  antiquaries  are  very 
angry  with  us  for  changing  the  name  of 
Gwenarc'han,  which  means  white  as  silver, 
to  Guenever,   in  which  its  etymology  is 


lost;  and  for  altering  Brangwain  into 
Brangier.  The  repreach  is  probably  just 
enough  ;  but  in  their  zeal  to  appropriate 
Arthur  and  his  court  all  to  themselves, 
they  insist  upon  burying  his  majesty  in 
the  isle  of  Agalon  or  Avalon,  near  this 
chateau,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  repose 
in  the  island  of  that  name  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  our  minstrels  interred  him 
long  ago.  We  will  give  up  the  etymology 
of  the  incontinent  queen,  if  they  will  only 
leave  us  the  bones  of  the  king.  This  Bre- 
ton island,  we  may  add,  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  Morgain,  celebrated  in  the  chron- 
icles as  a  fairy  and  sister  of  Merlin  the 
enchanter,  but  who  was  in  reality  a  re- 
nowned priestess  of  the  Druids. 

It  is  here  also,  in  this  storied  Brittany, 
that  we  tread  upon  the  sites  of  many  fear- 
ful tragedies  and  strange  deeds  narrated 
by  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  and  others : 
Beaumanoir,  where  Fontenelle  de  Ligueur 
used  to  disembowel  young  girls  to  warm 
his  feet  in  their  blood ;— Carrec,  where 
they  show  the  mysterious  pits  in  which  a 
Duke  of  Bretagne  hid  the  golden  cradle 
of  his  son ;— Guillac,  where  the  Combat 
of  the  Thirty  took  place,  that  extraordi- 
nary fight  towards  the  close  of  which 
Geoffrey  de  Blois  replied  to  Robert  de 
Beaumanoir,  when,  exhausted  by  wounds 
and  faint  with  thirst,  he  asked  for  a  respite 
to  obtain  a  drink,  '  Boy  de  ton  sang,  ta 
soif  se  patsera  ;' — the  old  Chateau  of  Ker- 
taouarn,  with  its  portcullis  yet  gaping, 
and  its  dripping  dungeons  still  exhibiting 
the  enormous  beam  loaded  with  rings  to 
which  the  seigneur  used  to  chain  his  pri- 
soners, where  the  whistling  of  the  winds 
in  the  subterranean  passages  is  believed  to 
be  the  moaning  of  the  souls  of  un shrived 
coiners  who  return  to  their  desperate 
work  at  sunset ; — the  Chateau  de  la  Roche, 
where  the  lord  of  Rhe  found  the  Consta- 
ble du  Guesclin  carving  a  boar  into  por- 
tions for  his  neighbours ; — and  the  Square 
in  Dinan,  where  the  same  Constable  fought 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  for  entrapping  bis 
brother  during  a  temporary  truce  ; — and 
the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur,  where  his 
proud  heart  is  preserved,  after  having  run 
more  hazards,  dead  and  alive,  than  any 
other  heart  ever  outlasted. 

Amongst  such  recollections  as  these,  the 
Breton  peasant  draws  his  first  breath.  His 
earliest  experiences  are  linked  with  the 
reliqucs  of  the  feudal  ages.  His  boyhood 
is  passed  amongst  ruins,  dignified  with 
awful  names  and  shadowy  histories.  His 
life  is  elevated  and  saddened  by  them. 
He    steps    in    the     daylight    mournfully 
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amongst  them,  and  he  shudders  and  cow- 
ers as  be  passes  them  at  night.  He  has 
no  books,  no  social  intercourse  except 
amongst  people  like  himself,  and  then 
only  upon  occasions  that  admit  of  no  play 
of  the  social  feelings.  This  is  exactly  the 
man  to  be  affected  by  the  vague  terrors 
of  solitude  ;  to  see  weird  faces  in  the 
woods  ;  to  track  the  demons  of  the  storm 
in  the  clouds  on  the  mountain  tops ;  to 
hear  the  shrieks  of  wandering  spirits ;  to 
believe  implicitly  in  omens  and  presages, 
and  supernatural  visitations.  The  church 
seizes  him  up  in  his  dreamy  fears,  and 
completes  his  subjugation.  His  whole 
existence  is  one  long  superstition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  life  of  these 
people  for  a  moment,  before  we  approach 
the  imaginative  aspect  of  their  character. 

The  peasantry  of  Basse-Bretagne  are 
generally  short  in  stature,  with  ungainly 
bodies,  thick  black  hair,  bushy  beards, 
large  lumpish  shoulders,  and  a  fixed  expres- 
sion of  seriousness  in  their  eyes.  There  is 
as  marked  a  difference  in  the  special  cha- 
racteristics of  particular  districts,  as  there 
is  in  their  costume,  although  the  general 
description  of  frankness  and  fidelity,  cold- 
ness and  indolence,  credulity  and  ignorance, 
will  aPply  with  equal  correctness  to  them 
all.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Bretons  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  France.  They 
make  capital  soldiers  or  sailors,  but,  left 
to  themselves,  fall  into  phantasies  and  idle- 
ness. Love  of  country  showing  itself  in 
the  most  passionate  excess,  is  a  permanent 
attribute  of  the  national  character.  Bre- 
tons have  never  been  known  to  seek  the 
favour  of  the  court.  They  have  always 
abhorred  the  contagion  of  offices  and 
public  employment :  and  this  feeling  exists 
so  strongly  even  amongst  the  lowest 
classes,  that  a  Breton  peasant,  afier  a  ser- 
vice of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  army 
or  navy,  always  returns  to  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood,  and  lapses  back  again  at  once 
into  his  original  habits — as  if  the  interval 
had  passed  in  a  trance  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Cornounille,  embrac- 
ing the  districts  lying  between  Morlaix  and 
Corhaix,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
are  distinguished  by  some  striking  pecu- 
liarities. Their  costume  is  composed  of 
the  liveliest  colours,  bordered  with  brilliant 
loops.  They  frequently  embroider  the 
fronts  of  their  coats  with  the  date  when  it 
was  made,  or  the  name  of  the  tailor, 
wrought  in  various  coloured  wools.  In 
the  mountains,  the  breeches  are  worn 
short  and  tight,  and  equally  fit  for  the 
dance  or  the  combat ;  but  towards  Qui  ro- 


per they  expand  into  huge  cumbrous 
trowsers,  that  fall  about  their  legs  and 
embarrass  all  their  movements.  An  old 
author  says,  that  the  nobility  imposed  this 
inconvenient  dress  upon  them,  that  they 
might  not  stride  too  fast  in  the  march  of 
revolution!  Their  hats,  not  very  large, 
and  surrounded  by  a  raised  border,  are 
ornamented  with  ribbons  of  a  thousand 
gay  colours,  producing  a  very  picturesque 
effect  as  they  flutter  in  the  wind.  The 
mountaineers  wear  a  girdle  of  leather, 
fastened  by  a  copper  buckle,  over  their 
working-dresses  of  quilted  linen.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  composed  of  a 
similar  variety  of  vivid  colours,  at  once 
sprightly  and  graceful,  and  not  unlike  the 
dresses  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berne.  The  life  of  these  people 
is  in  keeping  with  their  gaudy  apparel, 
and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
sombre  aspect  of  the  population  else- 
where. 

The  people  of  Leon,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, are  of  grave  and  solemn  manners  : 
even  their  festivities  are  under  the  control 
of  this  natural  severity,  and  their  dance 
itself  is  stiff,  severe,  and  monotonous. 
Their  cold  and  rigorous  exterior,  however, 
conceals  a  volcano.  Their  life,  like  that 
indeed  of  the  Bretons  generally,  is  folded 
up  within  themselves,  and  is  expressed 
with  singular  propriety  in  their  dismal 
costume.  A  Leon  peasant  sails  along  in 
a  floating  black  dress,  large  and  loose, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  red  or  blue 
girdle,  which  only  makes  its  melancholy 
the  more  palpable ;  the  border  of  his  great 
hat  rolling  back  over  his  sun-burnt  fea- 
tures, and  his  profuse  hair  falling  thickly 
down  his  shoulders.  The  women  are  not 
less  lugubrious  in  their  appearance,  and 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  religteuses 
who  attend  the  hospitals.  Their  dress, 
plain  black  and  white,  is  equally  ample 
and  modest.  It  is  only  when  they  go 
into  mourning  that  they  affect  anything 
like  gaiety.  On  such  occasions  they  dress 
in  sky-blue  from  head  to  foot.  They 
wear  mourning  for  the  living,  not  for  the 
dead.  In  Leon  you  move  through  a  suc- 
cession of  funerals:  in  Cornouaille  through 
bridal  feasts. 

Morbihan  and  the  Cdtes-du-Nord  recall 
still  more  emphatically  the  aspect  and 
temperament  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vannes 
are  of  the  unmistakcable  lineage  of  the 
old  feudal  races.  Turbulent  and  choleric, 
they  are  always  either  fighting  or  drink- 
ing, frequently  both.     On  the  least  excite- 
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meat,  they  will  grind  their  teeth  and  shake 
with  violent  emotions.  All  their  evil  pas- 
sions are  called  into  fierce  activity  by 
their  hatred  of  the  Bourgeois.  The  Breton 
peasant  has  an  invincible  horror  of  modern 
notions,  of  the  airs  of  fine  breeding,  the 
etiquette,  taste,  and  manners  of  the  towns. 
He  glories  in  his  rough  candour,  his  vigor- 
ous arm,  and  his  blouse.  Even  the  richest 
farmer  rarely  aspires  to  the  grandeur  of 
cloth,  and  considers  himself  well  off  if  he 
can  wear  shoes  four  months  in  the  year  $ 
while  the  poor  never  ascend  above  coarse 
linen  and  sabots,  and  are  often  compelled 
to  dispense  with  the  latter.  Their  jea- 
lousy of  the  bourgeois  is  a  natural  corol- 
lary from  their  circumstances ;  but  they 
have  other  andprofounder  reasons  for  dis- 
liking them — the  instinctive  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  their  education,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  contempt  with  which 
they  regard  the  old  usages  and  traditions 
of  the  country.  A  Breton  never  forgives 
a  slight  offered  to  the  objects  of  his  ha- 
bitual reverence.  It  is  a  part  of  the  super- 
stitions of  our  universal  nature  to  defend 
with  the  greatest  pertinacity  those  canons 
which  we  have  ourselves  taken  for  granted, 
and  for  which  we  can  assign  no  better 
grounds  than  the  prejudices  of  custom. 
This  smouldering  feud  between  the  large 
towns  and  the  rural  population,  marks 
very  distinctly  the  boundary  between  the 
Breton  masses  and  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  individuals  disen- 
gaged from  the  primitive  habits  of  the  soil, 
and  congregated  together  in  the  stirring 
occupations  of  commerce ;  and  the  native 
population  still  haunting  the  pastures  of 
their  ancestors,  and  inheriting  their  man- 
ners. 

The  intercourse  with  the  towns  is  too 
slight  to  produce  any  sensible  modifica- 
tions of  the  popular  characteristics.  In 
the  C6tes-du*Nord  you  meet  country  gen- 
tlemen speaking  nothing  but  Breton,  and 
attending  the  session  of  the  States  at 
Bennes  in  the  dress  of  peasants  ;  in  sabots, 
with  swords  by  their  sides.  The  Bretons 
know  nothing  of  governments  or  parties. 
They  are  never  mixed  up  in  the  fugitive 
politics  of  the  country.  They  live  and 
die,  and  there  an  end.  Their  lives  are 
passed  in  a  tranquil  routine,  without 
change  or  trouble  ;  presenting  no  varieties 
of  pleasure  or  employment  beyond  the 
little  assemblages  of  their  arrondissements, 
the  jousts  of  holidays,  and  the  gossip  of 
the  fireside.  A  match  of  bowls  under  the 
yew  trees  in  summer,  or  penny  picquet  in 
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winter,  gives  them  more  pause  for  thought 

than  wars  or  regicides.  They  believe, 
with  Pope,  that  *  whatever  is,  is  best  f  and 
they  hunt  the  doctrine  to  the  extremity  of 
fatalism.  They  yield  a  passive  obedience 
to  the  principles  of  Good  and  Evil.  What- 
ever happens,  either  way,  they  ascribe  to 
God  or  the  Devil.  Upon  questions  of 
public  policy,  they  neither  express  aa 
opinion,  nor  feel  any  interest.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  inflame  them  into  a  revo- 
lution about  such  matters.  But  assail 
their  traditional  rights,  and  the  whole 
population  is  in  the  field.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  Bretons  were  ever 
known  to  combine  for  a  common  purpose, 
was  when  an  attempt  was  made,  when  the 
cholera  was  raging,  to  inter  those  who 
died  of  that  disease  in  detached  cemete- 
ries, for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health.  The  peasantry  repudiated  the 
doctrine  of  infection.  The  dead  cannot 
kill  the  living,  was  their  exclamation: 
death  comes  only  by  the  will  of  God. 
Piety  towards  the  dead  is  a  sentiment 
common  to  all  primitive  communities ; 
but  the  Bretons  carry  it  out  to  an  excess 
of  romantic  tenderness.  They  believe 
that  the  dead  are  conscious  of  their  local- 
ity, and  that  they  lie  in  their  graves  like 
sentient  creatures  listening  to  high  mass 
and  the  supplications  of  their  friends  1 
'The  souls  of  our  fathers  dwell  here,' they 
cried:  'far  away  in  the  cemetery  they 
will  no  longer  hear  the  chaunts  of  the  ser- 
vice, nor  the  intercession  of  relatives. 
This  is  their  place :  we  can  see  their  tombs 
from  our  windows :  we  can  send  our  chil- 
dren to  pray  beside  them  in  the  twilight. 
This  ground  is  the  property  of  the  dead : 
no  power  can  take  it  from  them,  or 
change  it  for  another.9  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  priests  could  persuade  them 
that  the  dead  were  insensible  to  their  cares : 
an  innovation  upon  their  establised  creed 
which  caused  them  no  small  astonishment, 
and  sent  them  home  troubled  and  per- 
plexed with  profound  wonder. 

The  isolation  of  the  Bretons  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  nurture  of  such  fantastic 
ideas.  Their  way  of  life  seems  to  keep 
them  perpetually  hovering  between  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  existences.  They  live 
in  a  sort  of  mental  gloamin',  in  which  real 
objects  become  converted  by  the  imagina- 
tion into  mysterious  phantoms,  exagge- 
rated and  fearfully  embellished  by  the  ter- 
rors they  inspire.  Unlike  the  peasantry 
of  other  countries,  the  Bretons  are  dis- 
persed over  the  soil  in  solitary  farms, 
never  forming  themselves  into  villages  or 
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societies.  The  want  of  constant  inter- 
communication, which  elsewhere  preserves 
the  faculties  from  that  rust  which  eats  in 
upon  them  in  loneliness — that  self-con* 
suraing  moodiness  which  the  ancients 
describe  under  the  image  of  a  man  feeding 
upon  his  own  heart — leaves  them  an  inces- 
sant prey  to  their  heated  and  unregulated 
fancy.  As  in  certain  styles  of  art,  where 
the  fertile  invention  of  the  painter  is  unre- 
strained either  by  the  limits  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  taste  (such  as  the  arabesque 
for  example),  we  see  all  manner  of  com- 
plex monsters,  centaurs,  griffins,  and  chi- 
meras, dimly  revealed  through  an  indescri- 
bable confusion  of  tracery ;  so,  in  the 
phantasmagoria  conjured  up  by  the  poor 
Breton,  uninformed  by  knowledge  and  un- 
controlled by  judgment,  we  discover  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  illusions  mingled  in  a 
bewildering  chaos  of  types  and  images. 

The  lonely  farm-houses  of  the  Bretons 
betray  at  once  their  extreme  poverty,  and 
that  negligence  of  personal  comforts  I 
which  always  marks  the  condition  of  aj 
people  given  up  to  the  oppressive  doctrine  j 
of  necessity,  and  the  reveries  of  supersti- ! 
tion.  The  farm-house,  built  on  the  naked 
earth,  without  cellerage,  but  sometimes 
with  a  scanty  granary  overhead,  is  the 
residence  of  the  family  and  the  cattle. 
The  stable  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
habitation,  divided  from  the  principal 
apartment  by  a  partition-wall,  with  a  door  i 
communicating  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  many  instances  this  partition  is  only 
breast  high:  amongst  the  poorest  class, 
men  and  beasts  heard  together.  The  fur- 
niture is  en  suite — beds,  formed  out  of  a 
sort  of  narrow  chest,  in  which  the  sleeper 
is  nearly  stifled ;  a  table  opposite  the  only 
entrance,  along  the  sides  of  which  run 
rude  benches,  brightened  with  lard ;  a 
dresser,  on  which  are  ranged  wooden 
or  earthen  bowls,  delf  plates,  Targe  spoons, 
and  scoured  basins  $  a  wooden  clock  ;  a 
trough  near  the  fire ;  a  box  for  keeping 
eggs,  milk,  and  butter ;  a  recess  with  an 
image  of  the  virgin  in  delf,  dressed  gaily 
on  fete  days,  and  at  the  sides,  or  hung  be- 
tween the  beds,  two  or  three  images  of 
St.  Anne,  or  St.  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Upon  the  table  lies  a  knife,  sharpened  like 
a  scythe,  and  a  black  loaf,  covered  with  a 
cloth,  over  which  is  placed  a  mat  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bread  from  the 
smoke,  and  from  the  crowds  of  flies  which 
the  close  neigbourhood  of  the  stables  brings 
through  the  open  door  in  the  warm  season. 
The  fireside  is  the  grand  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, with  benches  at  each  side  of  the 


hearth,  and  the  inside  of  the  chimney  gar- 
nished with  an  enormous  pot-hook,  trevets, 
gridiron,  and  pans.  Around  this  fireside, 
by  the  light  of  a  resin  torch,  fastened  in  a 
block  of  wood,  the  labourer  and  his  chil- 
dren sit  throughout  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings, relating  legends,  or  talking  under 
their  breath  about  apparitions,  or  the 
voices  of  the  dead  that  come  wailing  to 
them  on  the  night-winds. 

In  front  of  these  farm-houses  there  are, 
invariably,  accumulating  heaps  that  ur- 
gently remind  the  traveller  of  similar 
loathsome  mounds  he  has  observed  at  the 
doors  of  hovels  in  Ireland.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  point  of  resemblance.  When  a 
stranger  enters  the  humble  dwelling,  he 
exclaims,  Que  Dieu  binisst  ceux  qui  sort 
id  I  This  is,  word  for  word,  the  Irish 
greeting  of,  ' God  bless  all  here !' 

Hospitality — the  virtue,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  sneeringly  designated,  of  savage 
life — prevails  in  its  fullest  development 
amongst  the  Bretons.  The  traveller  may 
approach  the  wide-spread  door  with  confi- 
dence, assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
sight  indeed  of  a  stranger  is  always  an 
event  of  interest  to  these  insulated  rustics, 
and  he  is  instantly  seated  in  the  place  of 
honour  to  dine  with  the  family.  The  mo- 
ment he  enters  they  offer  him  a  pitcher  of 
cider,  and  if  he  refuses  to  drink  they  re- 
gard it  as  an  insult,  which  they  never  for- 
give. Rank,  or  money,  has  no  influence 
over  this  free  and  cordial  reception.  The 
poorest  man  is  as  bounteously  treated  as 
the  richest ;  and,  of  all  classes,  none  are 
so  joyously  hailed  as  the  wandering  men- 
dicants. The  moment  one  of  these  gos- 
sips appears  in  sight,  the  whole  household 
crowd  round  him  eagerly  to  hear  his 
budget  of  news. 

The  mendicant  is,  in  fact,  a  very  import- 
ant character  in  Brittany.  He  is  the  car- 
rier-general of  all  sorts  of  intelligence, 
the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  of  the  depart- 
ment: conveys  letters  and  love  messages, 
helps  in  negotiating  proposals,  sings  popu- 
lar songs  which  he  frequently  composes 
himself,  for  he  is  the  bard  of  Lower  Brit- 
tany, and  adds  to  the  rest  of  his  functions 
the  still  higher  character  of  a  no  made 
novelist.  His  voluminous  gossip,  when  he 
gets  ensconced  by  the  chimney-corner, 
refers  to  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  country 
side ;  the  miraculous  cufes,  and  ominous 
appearances  $  how  stay-pins  may  be  dropped 
into  certain  fountains,  to  ascertain  whether 
their  anxious  owners  will  be  married  in 
the  next  year ;  how  a  bevy  of  young  girls 
gathered,  for  a  like  purpose,  on  a  certain 
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bridge  on  St  Michael's  day ;  what  crowds 
of  young  men  came  to  that  beauty  fair, 
full  of  hope  and  curiosity ;  and  how  many 
marriages  ensued  thereupon.  To  such 
prattle  as  this,  the  peasants  listen  with  de- 
light ;  but  it  is  when  the  mendicant  relates 
a  complete  story,  in  all  the  artful  pomp  of 
circumstantial  details,  that  they  crouch 
Tound  him  in  the  winter  nights,  palpitating 
with  mixed  terror  and  expectation,  while 
the  howling  storm  without,  to  which  they 
assign  so  many  significant  meanings,  im- 
parts a  savage  wildness  to  the  scene. 

Souvestre  gives  us  a  specimen  of  these 
narratives,  which  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  transcribe.  It  loses,  unavoidably, 
much  of  its  original  energy  by  being  di- 
luted from  the  wild  imagerial  Breton  lan- 
guage into  the  French;  and  must  suffer 
still  more  in  our  English  version.  But  we 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  as  close  a 
verbal  resemblance  as  the  genius  of  our 
phraseology  would  admit.  The  mendicant 
begins  by  crossing  himself,  and  invoking  a 
solemn  blessing,  hoping  that  the  young 
women  will  profit  by  his  narrative,  and 
then  breaks  at  once  into  the  history. 

THE   WINDING-SHEET. 

There  was  formerly  at  Plouescat  a  young  *irl, 
called  Rose-le-Fur,  beautiful  as  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  full  of  spirit  as  a  young  girl  should  be  who 
has  just  left  ber  convent. 

But  bad  councils  had  ruined  her.  Rose  had 
become  as  unstable  as  a  straw,  blown  about  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  wind,  dreaming  only  of  par- 
dons, flattery,  and  flue  dresses.  She  was  no 
longer  seen  at  the  church,  nor  at  the  confession- 
al: at  the  hour  of  vespers  she  walked  with  her 
lovers,  and,  even  at  La  Touissant,  she  neglected 
to  pray  over  the  grave  of  her  mother. 

God  punishes  the  wicked,  my  children.  Listen 
to  the  story  of  Rose-le-Fur,  of  Plouescat. 

One  evening,  very  late,  sfoe  had  been  at  a  wake 
far  from  her  own  home,  listening  to  the  melan- 
choly dirges  round  the  fireside.  She  was  alone, 
humming  to  herself  a  song  which  shehadiust 
learned  from  a  young  Roscovite.  She  reached 
the  cemetery,  and  flew  up  the  steps  as  gaily  as 
a  bird  in  May. 

At  that  instant,  the  clock  struck  twelve  ! 
But  the  young  girl  thought  only  of  the  handsome 
Roscovite,  who  had  taught  her  the  song.  She 
made  no  sign  of  the  cross ;  she  murmured  no 
prayer  for  those  who  slept  beneath  her  feet ; 
she  traversed  the  holy  place  with  the  hardihood 
of  an  infidel. 

She  was  already  opposite  the  door  of  the 
church,  when,  throwing  her  eyes  arouod  her, 
she  saw  that  over  every  tomb  was  spread  a 
white  sheet,  held  at  the  four  corners  by  four 
black  stones.  She  stopped.  At  this  moment 
she  was  beside  the  grave  of  her  mother.  But 
instead  of  feeling  a  holy  fear,  possessed  by  a 
demon  Rose  stooped,  seized  the  winding-sheet 


which  covered  the  grave,  and  carried  it  with  her 
to  her  own  house. 

She  went  to  bed,  and  her  eyes  were  soon 
closed;  but  a  horrible  dream  convulsed  her 
slumbers. 

She  thought  she  was  lying  in  a  cemetery.  A 
tomb  was  open  before  her,  from  which  a  skele- 
ton hand  was  thrust  out,  and  a  voice  cried,  Give 
me  back  my  winding-sheet !  give  me  back  my 
winding-sheet !  and  at  the  same  time  she  felt 
herselrdrawn  towards  the  tomb  by  an  invisible 
power. 

She  awoke  with  a  shriek.  Three  times  she 
slept,  and  three  times  she  had  the  same  dream. 

When  morning  came,  Rose-le-Fur,  with  terror 
in  her  heart  and  eyes,  ran  to  the  rector,*  and  re- 
lated to  him  all  that  had  happened. 

She  made  her  confession,  and  wept  over  her 
faults,  for  she  felt  then  that  she  had  sinned.  The 
rector  was  a  true  apostle,  good  to  the  poor,  and 
mild  of  speech.  He  said  to  her,  *  Daughter,  you 
have  profaned  the  tomb ;  this  evening,  at  mid- 
night, go  to  the  cemetery,  and  restore  the  wind- 
ing-sheet to  the  place  from  whence  you  took  it.' 

Poor  Rose  began  to  weep.  All  her  boldness 
was  gone;  but  the  rector  said,  'Be  of  good 
courage;  I  shall  be  in  the  church  praying  for 
you ;  you  will  hear  my  voice  near  you.' 

The  young  girl  promised  to  do  as  the  priest 
desired  her.  When  night  came,  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  she  repaired  to  the  cemetery.  Her 
limbs  trembled  beneath  her,  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl  before  her  eyes.  As  she 
entered,  the  moon  was  suddenly  obscured,  and 
the  clock  struck  twelve ! 

For  some  moments  all  was  silent  Then  the 
rector  said,  with  a  loud  voice, •  Daughter,  where 
are  you  ?    Take  courage,  I  am  praying  for  you !' 

1  1  am  beside  the  tomb  of  my  mother,'  an- 
swered a  feeble  voice  in  the  darkness ;  *  father, 
abandon  me  not !' 

All  was  again  silent.  'Take  courage,  I  am 
praying  for  you !'  repeated  the  priest,  with  a 
loud  voice. 

*  Father,  I  see  the  tombs  opening,  and  the 
dead  risiog !'  This  time  the  voice  was  so  weak, 
that  you  might  have  believed  it  came  from  a 
great  distance. 

'  Take  courage !'  repeated  the  good  priest. 

4  Father !  father !'  murmured  the  voice,  more 
and  more  faintly, '  they  are  spreading  their  wind- 
ing-sheets over  the  tombs.  Father,  abandon  me 
not!' 

1  Daughter,  I  am  praying  for  you.  What  do 
you  seel1 

( I  see  the  tomb  of  my  mother,  who  is  rising. 
She  comes !  she  comes !    Father' 

The  priest  bent  forward  to  listen;  but  he 
could  only  catch  a  remote  and  inexplicable  mur- 
mur. All  of  a  sudden  a  cry  was  heard ;  a  great 
noise,  like  that  of  a  hundred  grave-stones  falling 
together ;  then  all  was  silent. 

The  rector  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  with  all  his  soul,  for  his  heart  was  filled 
with  terror. 

The  next  day  they  sought  in  vain  for  Rose-le* 
Fur.    Rose-le-Fur  never  appeared  again. 


•The  Breton  name  for  the  cmri  of  a  parish. 
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Thus,  young  men  and  maidens,  may  this  his- 
tory serve  you  as  a  warning.  Be  pious  towards 
God,  and  love  your  parents;  for  punishment 
always  overtakes  light  neads  and  baa  hearts. 

The  general  character  of  these  recita- 
tions may  be  gathered  from  this  example ; 
but,  to  make  the  illusion  perfect,  we  want 
the  agitated  group  of  frightened  women 
and  children,  clinging  to  each  other  round 
the  flickering  lire,  and  the  earnest  panto- 
mime and  solemnly  inflected  voice  of  the 
tattered  man,  whose  attitudes  and  accents 
fill  them  with  such  speechless  fear. 

But  the  mendicant,  prominent  as  the 
part  it  which  he  plays  on  these  occasions, 
is  eclipsed  in  importance  and  popularity 
by  an  individual  indigenous  to  Brittany, 
whose  multiplex  labours  and  versatile  ca- 
pacity entitle  him  to  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinguished niche  in  the  portrait-gallery  of 
her  historical  characters.  This  individual 
is  no  other  than  the  tailor:  but  such  a 
tailor  as  was  never  dreamt  of  in  May-fair, 
or  realized  in  Bond-street. 

The  Breton  tailor  is  a  complicated  man 
in  mind  and  person.  Generally  cross- 
made,  lame,  and  humpbacked,  red  hair  and 
a  violent  squint  would  complete  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  class.  The  reason  assigned 
for  these  peculiarities  is,  that  the  profes- 
sion is  embraced  only  by  persons  of  weak- 
ly growth,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  how  such  persons  could  perform 
the  varied  and  toilsome  offices  monopo- 
lised by  the  craft.  The  tailor  rarely  mar- 
ries, scarcely  ever  has  a  house  of  his  own, 
and  lives  abroad  like  the  birds  or  the  wild 
goats.  The  men  hold  him  in  contempt  on 
account  of  his  effeminacy;  but  he  finds 
an  ample  compensation  in  the  ardour  of 
the  women.  He  seldom  dines  at  the  same 
table  with  the  men  ;  but  when  they  are 
gone,  a  dozen  glittering  fair  hands  lay  out 
a  cozy  repast  for  him.  The  source  of  his 
influence  lies  in  his  wheedling  tongue. 
He  is  an  eternal  chatterbox,  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  flattery,  is  au  fait  at 
the  whole  finesse  of  flirtation,  and  can 
coquet  and  coax  with  unfailing  success  for 
others,  although  never  for  himself.  His 
individual  exemption  on  this  score  gives 
him  a  sort  of  license  with  the  fair  sex ; 
for  a  pretty  girl  may  listen  with  impunity 
to  a  man  so  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
wedlock.  He  retails  all  the  small  talk  and 
scandal  of  the  parish  ;  knows  all  the  new 
songs,  occasionally  contributing  one  of  his 
own ;  and  is  as  full  of  stories,  and  tells 
them  as  well  as  the  mendicant :  with  this 


difference,  that  the  latter  confines  himself 
to  stories  as  melancholy  as  his  own  life, 
while  those  of  the  tailor,  better  suited  to 
his  peculiar  functions,  are  all  glee  and 
sunshine.  In  a  word,  the  tailor  is  the 
scandalous  chronicle,  and  high  minister  of 
the  love  affairs  of  his  district. 

He  is  at  the  height  of  his  inspiration 
when  he  is  charged  with  a  negotiation  of 
marriage  :  an  undertaking  which  is  usual- 
ly managed  through  his  agency.  If  he 
meets  a  magpie  on  his  way,  he  quickens 
his  steps,  for  it  is  considered  an  ill  omen. 
His  first  object  is  to  see  the  young  lady 
alone.  He  opens  with  some  indifferent 
topic — the  weather,  the  crops,  the  state  of 
the  sky  ;  perhaps  he  hits  upon  the  stars  ; 
then,  naturally  enough  compares  them  to 
her  eyes ;  and  so  contrives  to  bring  about 
the  delicate  question  with  the  address  of 
an  accomplished  diplomatist.  When  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  her  consent,  he  ap- 
plies to  her  parents,  and  a  day  is  settled, 
when  he  brings  the  lover  to  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  his  nearest  relative.  This 
is  called  asking  leave.  The  young  people 
retire  to  one  end  of  the  house,  while  the 
old  ones  are  settling  the  preliminaries  at 
the  other,  the  tailor  vibrating  like  a  pen- 
dulum between  them.  At  last  the  lovers 
are  summoned  to  the  table,  where  they  eat 
with  the  same  knife,  drink  out  of  the  same 
glass,  and  indulge  in  white  bread,  wine, 
and  brandy.  A  day  is  then  appointed  for 
the  assembling  of  the  two  families  at  the 
house  of  the  young  lady;  this  is  called 
velladeny  or  the  view.  At  this  preliminary 
meeting  they  are  all  dressed  in  their  holi- 
day suits.  Great  preparations  are  made 
in  the  house.  The  tables  and  benches  are 
highly  polished;  the  drawers  left  half 
open  with  premeditated  carelessness,  to 
display  a  large  stock  of  household  linen  ; 
pieces  of  bacon  are  hung  up  profusely  in 
the  chimney ;  the  horses,  if  there  be  any, 
are  paraded ;  all  the  plate  that  can  be 
mustered  up  is  ostentatiously  exhibited ; 
and  everything  is  done  to  give  the  bride 
an  appearance  of  wealth,  although,  in  most 
cases,  the  majority  of  these  luxurious 
equipments  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
At  last  the  young  man  arrives ;  he  steps 
over  the  farm  with  an  air  of  business ;  ex* 
amines  everything  with  his  own  eye ;  and 
then  enters  upon  the  question  of  property. 
The  parents  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
they  can.  If  the  result  of  the  negotiation, 
however,  should  happen  not  to  fall  in  with 
his  expectations — that  is  to  say,  if  they  do 
not  come  up  to  his  price — all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  enter  the  house,  draw  a  brand  from 
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the  fire,  and  place  it  across  the  hearth. 
By  this  action  he  indicates  his  intention  of 
relinquishing  the  nlliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  be  agreed 
upon,  the  ceremonial  is  proceeded  with  at 
the  end  of  a  stipulated  period,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  circumstance.  Eight 
days  before  the  wedding,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  invite  their  friends  to  the 
feast.  The  mode  of  invitation  is  curious. 
The  young  couple,  forming  separate  pro- 
cessions, with  white  wands,  accompanied 
by  their  bridesmen  and  bridesmaids,  pro- 
ceed to  the  houses  of  the  persons  they  in- 
tend to  invite,  and  stopping  opposite  to  the 
doors,  pronounce  a  regular  speech,  in 
which  they  engage  them  to  the  merry- 
making, announcing  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  the  innkeeper  who  is  to  furnish 
the  dinner.  This  speech,  which  seems  to 
be  an  affair  of  inflexible  tradition,  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  prayers  and  signs 
of  the  cross.  At  last  the  wedding-day  ar- 
rives; and  now  the  little  tailor,  elevated 
to  the  summit  of  his  multifarious  func- 
tions, assumes  the  office  of  a  rimtur.  He 
approaches  the  house  of  the  lady,  follow- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
is  met  on  the  threshold  by  the  rimtur  of 
the  opposite  side.  Here  a  long  inflated 
dialogue  takes  place  between  the  bards, 
which  ends  by  the  admission  of  the  expec- 
tant lover  into  the  house.  After  this  they 
go  to  the  Mairie,  and  then  to  the  church. 
The  bridal  repast  is  often  attended  by  five 
or  six  hundred  persons.  The  bridegroom 
sings  a  tristful  song,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  similar  wail  from  the  lady.  These 
songs  are  called  complaintes,  and  the  bur- 
then of  them  is  the  leave-taking  of  their 
single  lives.  These  wild  rhapsodies  throw 
a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  company, 
and  even  draw  tears  from  their  eyes :  the 
effect  of  them  is  described  as  being  singu- 
larly touching.  But  the  sensation  does 
not  last  long.  The  effect  of  the  wine  and 
the  cider  begins  to  be  felt,  flushing  the 
cheeks  and  unloosening  the  tongues  of  the 
party.  Dinner  is  over,  the  patriarch  of  the 
assembly  rises,  and  the  guests  all  stand  un- 
covered and  respond  to  his  solemn  grace. 
This  is  followed  by  a  dance,  riotous,  fu- 
rious like  a  whirlwind  of  leaves  in  a  storm, 
like  a  frantic  dance  of  Indians  under  the 
maddening  spell  of  a  recent  victory.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  conducted 
to  their  chamber ;  and,  by  an  ancient  and 
strange  custom  of  the  country,  two  watch- 
ers are  appointed  to  sit  up  with  them  all 
night. 

The  majority  of  these  regular  contracts 


are  matters  of  calculation,  into  which  love 
never  enters.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  Bretons  are  famous 
for  improvident  marriages.  In  a  country 
where  wedlock  is  thus  openly  ratified  by 
prudential  considerations,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  poor,  who  cannot 
reach  the  desiderated  test,  should  often  be 
found  plunging  recklessly  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Besides,  there  is  no  surveil- 
lance in  the  way  of  social  opinion  to  warn 
them  against  the  consequences ;  no  status 
to  be  maintained ;  no  Mrs.  Grundy  to  pro- 
pitiate or  outvie.  The  Breton  is  luckily 
exempt  from  all  the  ordinary  responsibili- 
ties of  domestic  indiscretion.  He  never 
stops  to  think  about  the  danger  of  increas- 
ing the  population.  Political  economy  is 
as  great  an  enigma  to  him  as  the  balance 
:  of  Europe.  He  never  thinks  of  a  provi- 
sion for  a  family :  to  do  him  justice,  he 
never  thinks  about  a  provision  for  himself. 
He  often  marries  without  a  bed;  some- 
times without  a  house  to  put  one  in  ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence 
'  for  him  to  borrow  the  nuptial  couch  from 
some  compassionate  friend.  But  what  of 
that  1  He  is  safe  in  the  eternal  justice, 
the  clemency,  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
!  What  is  the  use  of  human  foresight,  he 
argues,  when  he  has  the  providence  of 
Godt 

I  These  marriages  of  the  very  poor  are 
altogether  unique.  No  country  in  the 
I  world  furnishes  a  parallel  to  them.  The 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  them  is, 
that  the  peasant  not  only  marries  without 
a  penny  in  his  pocket,  but  the  happy-mis- 
erable couple  invite  all  the  surrounding 
families  to  the  marriage  festival;  and, 
j  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  the  greater 
I  the  number  of  visiters  the  better  enabled 
:  is  the  host  to  provide  them  with  a  becom- 
ing banquet.  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  obvious  enough.  Every  guest  is 
a  contributor  to  the  feast.  Some  brine 
wine,  some  linen,  others  honey,  corn,  and 
even  money.  Thus  a  liberal  supply  lis 
scrambled  together,  and  the  utmost  hilarity 
prevails.  The  company  are  always  dressed 
in  their  gayest  attire*  attracted  by  the 
dance  and  the  revel.  There  are  frequent- 
ly no  less  than  three  hundred  people  as- 
sembled at  these  joint-stock  bridals ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  contributions 
they  furnish  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the 
worldly  goods  with  which  the  new-married 
pair  begin  housekeeping! 

Nor  does  this  general  sympathy  end 
here.  When  a  young  woman  of  this  class 
is  about  to  become  a  mother,  presents  pour 
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in  upon  her  from  all  sides ;  especially  from 
others  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  a 
sort  of  festival  amongst  the  mothers-ex- 
pectant of  the  neighbourhood.  The  birth 
itself  is  a  solemn  religious  event,  sur- 
rounded by  many  touching  details.  The 
infant  is  looked  upon  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  and  all  the  mothers  present  offer 
their  breasts  in  succession,  regarding  the 
sanctifying  contact  of  the  new-born  lips 
as  a  happy  portent.  If  the  mother  dies, 
the  child  is  adopted  by  all  the  other  mo- 
thers. The  priest  selects  one  to  whom 
he  confides  it,  and  she  receives  the  sacred 
charge  as  a  boon  from  the  Almighty.  If 
they  are  too  poor  for  any  one  of  them  to 
take  the  sole  charge  of  the  child,  it  is  re- 
ceived amongst  them  in  common.  One 
lodges  it,  and  the  rest  watch  over  it,  and 
tend  it,  hour  by  hour,  alternately.  It  is 
the  invariable  usage  of  the  nurse,  when 
she  takes  her  turn,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  sprinkle  the  linen  with  holy 
water.  Everything  connected  with  in- 
fancy is  associated  with  pious  feelings,  and 
fenced  round  by  gracious  safeguards.  No- 
body passes  a  woman  carrying  a  child 
without  exclaiming,  '  God  bless  you !'  If 
this  salutation  be  omitted,  the  mother 
thinks  you  have  thrown  an  evil  eye  upon 
her  offspring.  Even  inveterate  hatreds 
are  disarmed  by  this  tender  custom,  and  a 
man's  most  implacable  enemy  will  never 
strike  him  while  he  has  a  child  in  his 
arms. 

Almost  all  the  popular  usages  of  the 
Bretons  have  their  spring  in  religious  no- 
tions, or  in  superstitions  that  claim  a  sort 
of  poetical  kindred  with  religion.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  church  are  here  pre- 
served with  more  gravity  and  strictness 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
fete-days  of  saints  are  solemnized  with  n 
degree  of  pomp  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  population  so  poor  and  scat- 
tered. Nor  are  they  less  remarkable  for 
their  picturesque  effects.  In  some  cases 
the  people  gather  into  such  crowds,  that 
the  interior  of  the  church,  from  the  altar 
through  the  nave,  and  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  private  chapels,  becomes 
illuminated  with  a  forest  of  candles.  Tbeir 
pilgrimages, — especially  that  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-Bon-Secours, —  many  of  which 
take  place  at  night,  consisting  of  vast  pro- 
cessions through  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  country,  resemble  long  trains  of 
phantoms  holding  wax  lights  in  their 
hands.  Every  fete  is  marked  by  distinct 
features  peculiar  to  itself.  That  of  St. 
John  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 


striking.  Throughout  the  day,  the  poor 
children  go  about  begging  contribution* 
for  lighting  the  fires  of  Monsieur  St.  Jean  ; 
and,  towards  evening,  one  fire  is  gradually 
followed  by  two,  three,  four ;  then  a  thou* 
sand  gleam  out  from  the  hill  tops,  till  the 
whole  country  glows  under  the  conflagra- 
tion. Sometimes  the  priests  light  the  first 
fire  in  the  market-place ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  lighted  by  an  angel  who  is  made  to 
descend,  by  a  mechanical  device,  from  the 
top  of  the  church  with  a  flambeau  in  her 
hand,  setting  the  pile  in  a  blaze,  and  flying 
back  again.  The  young  people  dance 
with  bewildering  activity  round  these 
fires,  for  there  is  a  superstition  among 
them  that  if  they  dance  round  nine  fires 
before  midnight,  they  will  be  married  in 
the  ensuing  year.  Seats  are  placed  round 
the  flaming  piles  for  the  dead,  whose  spi- 
rits are  supposed  to  come  there  for  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  listening  once 
more  to  their  native  songs,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  lively  measures  of  their  youth. 
Fragments  of  the  torches  on  those  occa- 
sions are  preserved  as  spells  against  thun- 
der and  nervous  diseases,  and  the  crown  of 
flowers  which  surmounted  the  principal 
fire  is  in  such  request  as  to  produce  tu- 
multuous jealousy  for  its  possession.  At 
Brest,  where  the  crowd,  swelled  by  sailors, 
is  considerably  more  riotous  than  else- 
where, there  is  a  wild  torch  dance  which 
winds  up  the  night  with  savage  uproar. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  festival  is 
a  relique  of  Druidisro,  and  that  the  fires 
had  their  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
They  are,  in  every  respect,  identical  with 
the  Beat  teinidh  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
custom  of  kindling  fires  about  midnight  at 
the  moment  of  the  summer  solstice,  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  a  season  of  divina- 
tions, was  a  custom  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  seems  to  have  been  grafted  upon  Chris- 
tianity by  a  common  movement  of  all 
modern  nations.  When  the  year  began  in 
June,  there  was  a  direct  significance  in  this 
feu  de  joit,  which  was  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  commencement  of  vegetation, 
and  to  propitiate  the  fruits  of  the  year  bv 
vows  and  sacrifices;  but  the  usage  still 
continued,  by  the  force  of  habit,  after  its 
symbolical  meaning  had  long  ceased.  That 
St.  John  should  have  inherited  the  fires  of 
the  sun  is  not  half  so  curious  as  that  the 
Christian  festival  should  have  retained 
some  of  the  rites  which  were  potent  only 
in  the  Pagan  interpretation.  Thus  the  an- 
cients used  to  carry  away  the  burning 
flambeau,  in  the  belief  that  as  they  shook 
off  showers  of  sparks  from  them  they  ex- 
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pelled  every  evil,  a  practice  which  it  still 
followed  in  Cornwall  and  other  places :  the 
dance  itself,  for  which  there  is  always,  to 
be  sore,  a  sufficient  excuse  in  the  animal 
spirits  of  the  revellers,  had  reference  to 
the  produce  of  the  vine :  and  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  the  people  still  exhibit  an  im- 
plicit reverence  for  the  old  faith,  by  mak- 
ing their  cattle  pass  through  the  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  charming  them  against 
disorders. 

The  Pardons  are  the  favourite  points  of 
meeting  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Here  they  freely  indulge  in  their  national 
games,  and  above  all  in  the  dance.  The 
excitement  of  these  scenes  can  hardly  be 
understood  by  the  civilized  reader  whose 
taste  is  subdued  by  the  refinements  of  the 
modern  ball-room;  nor,  without  having 
actually  witnessed  a  Breton  festival,  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  the  frenzy  of  delight 
with  which  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  people. 
Their  principal  dances  are  composed  of 
chansons,  played  upon  an  ancient  national 
instrument,  the  bombarde,  accompanied  by 
the  btnon,  a  species  of  bag-pipe,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  time  with  rude  but  em- 
phatic precision.  The  form  of  the  dance 
may  be  best  described  as  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  gyrations,  the  dancers  whirl- 
ing themselves  round  in  a  circle,  with 
linked  hands,  at  a  rate  of  perilous  rapidity. 
This  is  called  the  ronde,  and  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  all  known  figures. 
Sometimes  they  perform  this  dizzy  evolu- 
tion with  their  arms  interlaced,  when  it 
takes  a  somewhat  more  complicated  and 
dazzling  aspect.  In  this  shape  it  changes 
its  name  to  the  bal.  Something  of  the 
excess  with  which  these  pleasures  are  en- 
tered into  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  only  in  their  youth  and 
girlhood  the  Breton  females  have  any 
chance  of  relaxation  or  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  first  joyous  bound  of  the  courser  into 
the  circus,  when  he  is  led  round  to  be  fa- 
miliarized with  the  glittering  scene :  all 
the  rest  is  severe  exertion  and  hard  work. 
The  Breton  women,  the  themes  of  all  their 
poets,  the  subjects  of  innumerable  elegies, 
songs,  and  romances,  before  marriage,  are 
placed  after  marriage  as  low  down  in  the 
social  scale  as  the  women  of  the  Asiatics. 
In  the  country  they  hold  an  inferior  rank ; 
wait  upon  their  husbands  at  table ;  and 
never  speak  to  them  but  in  terms  of  hu- 
mility and  respeqt.  Amongst  the  lowest 
classes  of  all,  they  toil  in  the  open  fields 
and  surrender  up  their  lives  to  the  most 
laborious  drudgery.     And  so  ends  that 


dream  of  life,  which  begins  in  chansons 
and  dances,  and  sets  in  squalid  slavery ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  drudgery  they 
are  cheered  by  the  voices  of  the  young, 
in  whom  the  games  and  romps  and  inno- 
cent sports  of  their  childhood  are  renew- 
ed. Few  countries  have  a  greater  variety 
of  amusements,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sug- 
gestive of  the  identity  of  the  sources  of 
pleasure — perhaps  of  their  limitation — to 
find  amongst  these  primitive  people  pre- 
cisely the  same  class  of  plays  and  diver- 
sions which  entertained  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  which  entertain  the  English 
and  most  other  nations  to  the  present  day. 
The  children  trundle  hoops,  embellished 
with  rattles  for  bells,  the  trochus  of  the 
ancients ;  build  card  houses ;  play  at 
blindman's  buff,  odd  or  even,  and  head  or 
tail ;  gallop  upon  sticks ;  and  draw  minia- 
ture chariots  with  miniature  horses :  every 
one  of  which  are  derived  direct  from 
classical  examples.  Then  the  grown-up 
people  play  at  bowls,  cards,  chess,  nine- 
pins, dice,  and  twenty  other  games  of  ha- 
zard that  have  come  down  to  them  in  the 
same  way. 

A  game  formerly  existed  called  la  Soule, 
not  unlike  the  English  game  of  foot-ball, 
but  it  led  to  such  violent  disorders  that  it 
has  been  gradually  abolished  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  It  now  lingers  chiefly  in 
the  environs  of  Vannes,  where  the  people 
still  retain  much  of  their  original  barbaric 
taste  for  raids  and  bloodshed.  It  is  occa- 
sionally revived  also,  in  the  distant  com- 
mune of  Calvados,  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy.* A  healthier  exercise  and  more 
inspiring  pastime  survives  to  the  Bretons 
in  their  great  wrestling  matches,  which 
are  celebrated  with  all  the  popular  ardour 
and  ceremonial  detail  of  one  of  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

In  their  preparations  for  their  manly 
pastimes,  they  do  not  always  rely  upon 
natural  means,  but  have  recourse,  not  only 
to  the  miraculous  waters  of  certain  foun- 
tains, but  to  particular  herbs,  which  they 
,gather  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month, 
and  which  they  believe  have  the  power  of 
rendering  them  invincible  in  the  lutte. 
The  employment  of  a  secret  advantage,  or 
what  they  suppose  to  be  one,  would  imply 
a  spirit  of  jockey  ship  wholly  inconsistent 


•  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Sodste  d'Archeotogie 
of  Avranches,  a  paper  was  read  by  M.  Mangon-De- 
lalande  upon  the  game  of  Soult,  in  which  he  refer- 
red to  it  as  an  ancient  Norman  custom.  Any  of  the 
Breton  antiquaries  could  have  set  him  right  upon 
the  point. 
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witbtba  general  integrity  of  the  Breton 
character ;  but  the  proceeding  carries  so 
heavy  a  penalty  with  it  that  it  is  very 
rarely  acted  upon.  The  wrestler  who  for- 
tifies himself  with  these  enchanted  herbs 
risks  the  perdition  of  his  soul :  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  the  frequent  use  of  so 
perilous  a  spell.  It  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  superstitions  of  the  Bretons 
recognize  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
a  contract  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Nor  does  it  even  appear  that  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  specific  admission  of  such 
a  contract  takes  place ;  although  the  hazard 
avowedly  annexed  to  the  charm  leaves  the 
tacit  understanding  of  some  such  respon- 
sibility clear  enough. 

The  credulity  of  the  Bretons  is  certainly 
not  chargeable  with  melodramatic  absurd- 
ities of  this  kind.  They  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  can  lease  out  bis  soul  for  a 
consideration.  They  have  no  witch-glen 
bazaars  for  the  sale  of  inexhaustible  riches, 
or  parchment  deeds  scrawled  in  blood  for 
reversionary  interests  in  eternity.  They 
are  simply  the  passive  recipients  of  that 
large  class  of  influences  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  Elements  and  the 
Seasons,  Night  and  the  Grave,  Life  and 
Death.  Their  creed  in  this  respect,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  singular  items  peculiar 
to  themselves,  includes  most  of  the  super- 
stitions common  to  other  countries.  To 
the  peasant  of  Lower  Brittany,  the  cries 
of  crows  and  screech-owls  convey  a  sinis- 
ter presage.  He  believes  in  the  fairies 
who  come  to  warm  themselves  at  his  fire- 
aide,  who  dance  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
or  sit  meditating  on  the  sea-shore.  He 
shudders  at  apparitions  and  at  sounds  in 
the  air  charged  with  messages  from  the 
world  of  spirits;  and  he  yields  implicit 
credence  to  the  functions  attached  to  hob- 
goblins, ware-wolves,  and  the  demons  that 
eombat  with  guardian  angels  for  the  souls 
of  men.  Many  of  these  superstitions  are 
intimately  interwoven  with  religion  itself. 

It  is  a  generally  received  belief  that  two 
erows  attend  upon  every  house.  When 
the  head  of  a  family  is  dying  the  ominous 
birds  perch  on  the  roof,  and  commence 
their  dismal  screaming,  which  never  ceases 
till  the  body  is  carried  out ;  whereon  the 
birds  vanish  and  are  never  seen  again. 
The  approach  of  death,  heralded  by  nu- 
merous signs,  is  connected  in  one  locality 
with  a  remarkable  superstition.  Between 
Quimper  and  Chateaulin,  strange-looking 
men  are  occasionally  encountered  on  the 
highways,  habited  in  white  linen,  with  long  I 


straggling  hair  and  coal-black  beards,  arm- 
ed with  heavy  sticks,  and  carrying  dingy 
wallets  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
aspect  is  in  the  last  degree  dark  and  sinis- 
ter. In  the  night  time  they  take  the  least 
frequented  routes.  They  never  sing  while 
they  are  walking,  nor  speak  to  anybody 
they  meet,  nor  put  their  bands  to  their 
slouched  hats  with  that  politeness  which 
is  so  general  in  Brittany.  Sometimes  they 
are  accompanied  by  large  fawn-coloured 
dogs.  The  custom-house  officers  tell  you 
that  these  people  are  smugglers,  who  go 
about  the  country  with  salt  and  tobacco ; 
but  the  peasantry,  who  know  better,  assert 
that  they  are  demons,  whose  dreadful  busi- 
ness it  is  to  conduct  doomed  souls  into  the 
next  world.  Wherever  there  is  a  person 
at  the  point  of  death,  they  may  be  seen 
prowling  about  the  house  like  hungry 
wolves.  If  the  guardian  angel  of  the  dy- 
ing man,  summoned  by  repeated  prayers, 
do  not  arrive  in  time,  the  white  man 
pounces  on  the  deathbed  at  the  last  gasp, 
seizes  the  departing  soul,  crams  it  into  his 
wallet,  and  carries  it  off  to  the  marshes  of 
St.  Michel,  into  which  he  flings  it,  and 
where  it  must  remain  until  it  is  delivered 
by  vows  and  masses. 

The  belief,  common  to  all  catholic 
countries,  that  the  souls  of  men  who  died 
without  the  benefits  of  absolution,  are 
wandering  about  in  excruciating  misery 
supplicating  for  intercession,  is  varied  in 
different  localities  according  to  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  desolate  plain  between 
Auray  and  Pluviguer,  a  mournful  stretch 
of  uncultivated  ground,  formerly  the  scene 
of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the 
houses  of  Blois  and  Montfort.  Many 
hundred  soldiers  fell  in  the  battle,  and  re- 
mains of  armour  and  mouldering  bones 
have  frequently  been  turned  up  there.  The 
tradition  runs  that  the  souls  of  theae  poor 
fellows,  still  compelled  to  haunt  the  dust 
they  once  inhabited,  rise  from  the  ground 
at  a  certain  hour  every  night,  and  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  funereal  field.  The 
moaning  of  the  winds  over  this  exposed 
surface  is  regarded  as  the  expression  of 
the  anguish  of  the  unshrived  spirits,  en- 
treating for  masses.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
they  are  condemned  to  this  hopeless  night- 
ly exercise  until  doomsday,  and  to  gallop 
on  in  a  straight  line,  no  matter  what  ob- 
stacles they  may  encounter.  Woe  to  the 
traveller  who  falls  in  with  one  of  these 
unhappy  ghosts.     The  touch  is  death. 

The  remains  of  Celtic  superstitions  mav 
be  distinctly  traced  in  some  of  the  legend- 
ary usages,  thinly  disguised  under  Christian 
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forms.  Thus  in  some  places  they  carry 
the  statue  of  a  saint  in  procession  to  the 
charmed  fountains,  and  plunge  it  into  the 
water,  by  way  of  purifying  themselves  of 
the  sins  of  the  past  year :  an  obvious  relic 
of  the  pagan  custom  of  washing  idols. 
The  arbres  a  nuhesy  trees  converted  into 
arcades  by  drawing  the  branches  over  into 
an  arch,  in  which  crosses  or  images  are 
set  up,  are  also  derived  from  the  Celts,  who 
worshipped  all  natural  objects,  and  trees 
amongst  the  rest,  believing  them  to  be 
animated  by  supernatural  intelligences. 
Then  the  stones  and  monuments  of  the 
Druids  have  particular  virtues  ascribed  to 
them.  Some  conceal  buried  treasures  ; 
some,  like  the  forge  of  Wayland  Smith  in 
Berkshire,  possess  magical  powers  $  and 
an  immense  stone,  poised  on  its  inverted 
apex,  called  by  the  French  the  pierre  vacil- 
lante,  which  the  finger  of  a  child  would 
easily  shake,  will  not  move  if  attempted 
by  the  whole  strength  of  a  man  whose 
wife  has  deceived  him.  At  Garnac,  if  you 
pass  the  cemetery  at  midnight,  you  find 
all  the  tombs  open,  the  church  illuminated, 
and  two  thousand  spectres  on  their  knees 
listening  to  Death  delivering  a  sermon 
from  the  top  of  the  choir,  in  the  dress  of 
a  priest.  Some  of  the  peasants  will  con- 
fidently affirm  that  they  have  beheld  from 
a  distance  the  light  of  the  numerous  wax 
tapers,  and  have  even  heard  the  confused 
roice  of  the  preacher. 

The  fairy  lore  of  Brittany  is  literally 
located  among  these  monuments.  The 
Roches  aux  Fees  (for  there  are  many  be- 
sides the  celebrated  one  near  Rennes) 
must  not  be  approached  after  nightfall.  It 
is  here  the  fairies  hold  their  court,  and 
dance  their  elfish  hays  in  the  moonlight. 
The  barrows  are  called  the  chateaux  of 
the  poulpicans.  The  poulpicans  are  no 
other  than  the  husbands  of  the  fairies,  and 
make  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  mis- 
chievous gambols  of  'Fairy-Londe.'  The 
fairies  are  fair  handsome  women,  con- 
ceived in  the  most  perfect  French  taste, 
but  their  husbands  are  little  squat  ugly 
black  men,  who  take  the  utmost  delight 
in  all  sorts  of  whimsical  and  malicious 
jokes;  playing  Will-o'-the-Whisp  to  the 
poor  herdsmen  in  the  woods,  when  they 
are  looking  after  their  strayed  cattle,  and 
seizing  young  girls  by  the  neck  as  they 
are  wending  home  at  night,  when  the 
offended  damsels,  horridly  vexed  at  having 
such  a  freedom  taken  with  them,  turn 
round  in  a  furious  passion  to  scold  the 
•apposed  clown,  but  get  nothing  for  their 
pains  but  the  far-off  laughter  of  the  frolic- 
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some  poulpicans.  A  thousand  legends 
are  related  about  these  humorous  sprites. 
Often  in  the  winter  nights,  cries  of  appa- 
rent agony  are  heard  outside  as  the  family 
sit  listening  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire  in 
the  chimney  nook.  The  children  think  it 
is  the  wind  straining  the  pulleys  in  the 
neighbouring  pits,  or  the  wings  of  a  wind- 
mill creaking  on  their  axis,  or  the  twirling 
post  placed  on  the  great  apple-tree  to 
frighten  off  the  birds :  but  the  old  people 
'shake  their  heads,  and  declare  that  these 
shrieking  noises  are  the  cries  of  the  poul- 
picans calling  to  each  other  to  run  round 
the  cromlechs  on  the  hill  side.  Those 
who  are  wise  will  never  stir  out  on  such 
occasions,  but  place  a  vase  full  of  millet 
at  the  foot  of  their  beds.  The  object  of 
this  precaution  is  to  catch  the  poulpicans 
in  a  trap  should  they  venture  to  come  into 
the  house ;  for  they  are  sure  to  overturn 
the  vase  in  their  tricksy  fashion,  and  they 
are  then  compelled,  by  a  strange  neces- 
sity of  their  nature,  to  pick  it  all  up  ageing 
grain  by  grain,  an  occupation  which  will 
fully  occupy  them  till  daylight,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  abscond. 

The  Evil-Eye,  familiar  to  us  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  traditions,  is  universal  in  Brit* 
tany,  where  its  influence  is  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  communication  of  infectious 
diseases.  They  give  to  this  malevolent 
fascination  the  name  of  the  Evil- Wind, 
under  the  impression  that  the  pestilential 
effluvium,  which  streams  from  the  eyes  of 
such  persons,  is  carried  by  the  air  to  the 
individuals  who  are  struck  by  the  conta- 
gion. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  fanciful 
terrors,  the  hobgoblin,  a  venerable  sprite, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Breton  bob- 
goblin  is  a  sort  of  harlequin  among  the 
fiends.  He  takes  the  shape  of  different 
animals,  and  also  answers  for  the  demoni- 
acal pranks  of  the  night-mare.  The  loup- 
garou  is  another  formidable  monster, 
whose  business  consists  in  all  sorts  of 
depredations  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and 
villages.  The  word  garou  belongs  to  the 
dialect  of  Morbihan,  and  signifies  a  cruel 
or  savage  wolf.  The  loup-garou  is  the 
lycanthrope  of  the  French,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  prowling  ware-wolf  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  people  who  indulge  so  largely  in 
supernatural  luxuries,  may  fairly  be  al- 
lowed to  pamper  their  imagination  with 
charms  and  exorcisms ;  although  it  must 
be  frankly  conceded  to  the  Bretons,  that, 
except  where  their  religion  seems  to  sug- 
gest or  foster  such  operations,  they  do  not 
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often  resort  to  them*  Everybody  who 
know*  Brittftny,  knows  that  the  buckwheat 
which  is  cultivated  in  such  vast  quantities 
over  the  surface,  and  which  gives  such  a 
sickly  uniformity  to  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  is  regarded  by  the  natives  with 
feelings  of  enthusiasm.  Buckwheat  is 
much  the  same  to  a  Breton  as  the  leek  to 
a  Welshman,  or  the  music  of  the  Ranz 
des  Vaches  to  a  Swiss.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  system  of  national  mnemonics. 
We  remember  a  young  Breton  lady,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years, 
ran  oat  into  the  fields  immediately  upon 
her  return  to  her  native  province,  and, 
flinging  herself  down  amongst  the  wheat, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  seeing  it  once 
more.  A  stranger  can  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  this  feeling,  al- 
though, stepping  for  the  first  time  into  the 
wheat-ground,  steaming  with  that  peculiar 
odour  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  comprehend  how  even 
the  most  patriotic  ardour  can  overcome 
the  disagreeable  olfactory  sensation  it 
provokes.  This  wheat,  however,  is  con- 
verted into  the  main  article  of  consump- 
tion by  the  peasantry  ;  the  most  substantial 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  their  in- 
ordinate admiration  of  it  ?  and  the  black 
bread  thus  produced  becomes  an  active 
minister  in  a  variety  of  conjurations. 
Whether  the  virtue  is  supposed  to  reside 
originally  in  the  wheat,  or  is  only  reflect- 
ed back  upon  it  by  the  influence  attributed 
to  the  bread  itself,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining;  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
many  occasions  of  difficulty  the  bread  is 
resorted  to  not  merely  as  a  sort  of  sancti- 
fied agent,  but  as  a  vehicle  of  divination. 
When  a  first  born  child  is  taken  to  the 
church  to  be  baptized,  the  mother  hangs  a 
piece  of  black  bread  round  its  neck  to  indi- 
cate the  poverty  of  her  circumstances; 
seeing  which  the  evil  spirits  do  not  con- 
aider  it  worth  their  while  to  shower 
misfortunes  on  the  infant,  and  so  they  are 
cheated  of  their  victim  with  their  eyes 
open.  When  a  person  is  drowned,  the 
family  assemble  in  mourning,  and  throw  a 
piece  of  black  bread,  with  a  wax-light  on 
it,  into  the  water;  it  is  sure  to  float  to  the 
spot  where  the  body  lies.  When  any- 
thing is  stolen,  they  have  a  certain  method 
of  detecting  the  thief  by  flinging  pieces  of 
black  bread,  of  equal  size,  into  the  water, 
pronouncing  at  each  cast  the  name  of  a 
suspected  person ;  when  the  real  robber 
is  named,  the  piece  representing  him  is 
sure  to  sink.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  certainty  of  failure  in  a  multitude  of 


instances,  would  at  last  have  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  exposing  the  fallaciousness 
of  the  test;  but  the  experience  of  all 
human  nature  proves  that  the  frustration 
of  such  experiments  is  attended  by  no 
other  result  than  that  of  fixing  the  delu- 
sion still  more  deeply.  Such  articles  of 
belief  do  not  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of 
trial,  but  upon  the  strength  of  faith  ;  and 
failure,  instead  of  endangering  their  credit, 
deepens  the  halo  of  superstition  by  which 
they  are  invested.  A  believer  will  believe 
anything  rather  than  that  *his  faith  is  in 
the  Wrong :'  and  it  is  so  easy  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  disappointment  upon  the 
blunders  of  manipulation,  that  he  always 
has  a  convenient  excuse  at  hand  which 
will  cover  any  imaginable  dilemma,  and 
even  transform  the  most  palpable  defeat 
into  a  victory. 

In  the  districts  that  lie  upon  the  sea- 
shore, many  of  the  popular  superstitions 
are  full  of  poetical  beauty,  and  appeal 
forcibly  to  the  imagination  by  the  elegiac 
pathos  with  which  they  colour  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  people.  Here  the 
population  consists  chiefly  of  poor  fisher- 
men and  their  families,  engaged  incessant- 
ly in  the  most  precarious  of  livelihoods, 
and  living  upon  an  iron-bound  coast,  where 
their  perilous  craft  is  constantly  prosecut- 
ed at  the  risk  of  life  itself.  The  solitude 
of  these  scenes  is  intense  ;  and  the  tem- 
pests which  brood  over  the  waters,  strew- 
ing the  shore  with  wrecks  through  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  help  to  increase  the 
gloom  that  acts  so  strongly  even  upon 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  sea  under  all  its  aspects.  The  frequent 
loss  of  husbands  and  sons,  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  the  atmospheric  effects  which 
in  such  situations  present  so  many  strange 
illusions  to  the  eye,  are  well  calculated 
to  work  upon  the  terrors  of  the  people, 
and  supply  them  with  melancholy  fancies 
when  they  sit  watching  at  midnight  to 
catch  the  voices  of  their  friends  through 
the  intervals  of  the  storm.  Their  super* 
stittons  are  generally  shnped  to  this  end; 
and  phantoms  and  death-warnings  are 
familiar  to  them  all. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  when  the  fish- 
ermen's wives,  whose  husbands  are  out  at 
sea,  are  scared  from  their  uneasy  sleep  by 
the  rising  of  the  tempest,  they  listen 
breathlessly  for  certain  sounds  to  which 
they  attach  a  fatal  meaning.  If  they  bear 
a  low  and  monotonous  noise  of  waters, 
falling  drop  by  drop  at  the  foot  of  their 
bed,  and  find  that  it  has  not  been  caused 
by  natural  means,  and  that   the  floor  is 
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dry,  it  ia  the  userriag  token  of  ship- 
wreck. The  sea  has  made  them  widows ! 
This  fearful  superstition,  we  believe,  is 
confined  to  the  isle  of  Arts,  where  a  still 
more  striking  phenomenon  is  said  to  take 
place.  Sometimes  in  the  twilight,  they 
•ay,  large  white  women  may  be  seen 
moving  slowly  from  the  neighbouring 
islands,  or  the  continent,  over  the  sea, 
and  seating  themselves  upon  its  borders* 
There  they  remain  throughout  the  night, 
digging  the  sands  with  their  naked  feet, 
and  stripping  off  between  their  fingers  the 
loaves  of  rosemary  flowers  culled  upon 
the  beach.  These  women,  according  to 
the  tradition,  are  natives  of  the  island, 
who,  marrying  strangers,  and  dying  in 
iheir  sins,  have  returned  home  to  their 
beloved  birthplace  to  beg  the  prayers  of 
their  friends.  A  great  number  of  their 
superstitions  turn  upon  this  clinging  love 
for  the  scenes  of  their  youth. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  them  that 
a  hurricane  can  never  be  appeased  until 
the  waves  have  rejected  and  flung  upon 
the  shore  the  dead  bodies  of  heretics  who 
perished  by  shipwreck,  and  all  other  un- 
clean bodies.  This  is  a  fragment  of  the 
eld  Druidical  worship:  a  dim  recollection 
of  that  association  of  ideas  held  by  the 
Celts  as  existing  between  the  purity  of  the 
waters  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  idea 
was  originally  derived,  probably,  from 
observation  of  the  natural  purifying  pro- 
cess of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  which  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  throw  up  to  the  sides 
the  heaps  of  stones  and  mud  they  accu- 
mulate in  their  course. 

There  is  a  special  day  set  apart  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  shipwrecked  dead, 
called  the  Jour  des  Morts.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  winds  and  waters  are  brought  into 
active  requisition  to  supply  materials  for 
the  spectral  drama.  When  the  wind  ripples 
the  sea  into  wreaths  of  foam,  the  fisher- 
men fancy  they  hear  melancholy  murmurs 
stealing  over  the  waves,  and  behold  the 
souls  of  the  poor  creatures  who  were 
wrecked  rise  upon  the  summits  of  the 
billows,  and  then  in  ghostly  grief,  pale  and 
fugitive,  melt  away  like  froth.  If  one  of 
these  sad  spirits  happens  to  encounter  the 
soul  of  some  well- beloved  friend,  the  air 
is  filled  with  cries  of  despair  at  the  first 
glance  of  recognition.  Sometimes  the 
fishermen,  sitting  in  their  huts  at  night, 
hear  a  etrange  and  mysterious  melange  of 
sounds  over  the  bay,  now  low  and  sweet, 
novr  loud  and  turbulent,  now  trembling, 
groaning,  and  whistling  with  the  rising  of 
the  surge.    These   mixed   clamours   of 


cries  and  voices  indicate  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  poor  ghosts,  at  which  it  appears 
they  hold  a  sort  oi  marine  conversazione, 
and  diligently  relate  their  histories  to 
each  other. 

At  the  sea-side  village  of  St.  Gildas,  the 
fishermen  who  lead  evil  lives  are  often 
disturbed  at  midnight  by  three  knocks  at 
their  door  from  an  invisible  hand.  They 
immediately  get  up,  and  impelled  by  some 
supernatural  power,  which  they  cannot 
resist,  and  dare  not  question,  go  down  to 
the  beach,  where  they  find  long  black 
boats,  apparently  empty,  yet  sunk  ss 
deeply  in  the  water  as  to  be  nearly  level 
with  it  The  moment  they  enter,  a  large 
white  sail  streams  out  from  the  top  of  the 
mast,  and  the  barque  is  carried  out  to  sea 
with  irresistible  rapidity,  never  to  be  seen 
by  mortal  eyes  again.  The  belief  is  that 
these  boats  are  freighted  with  condemned 
souls,  and  that  the  fishermen  are  doomed 
to  pilot  them  over  the  waste  of  waters 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
is  related  by  Procopius. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  supersti- 
tions of  a  people  not  yet  embraeed  in  the 
girdle  of  modern  civilisation,  who  have 
derived  none  of  their  notions  from  books, 
and  who  realise  in  their  living  faith  aH 
those  characteristics  of  Romance  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  believe,  in  our  sober 
England,  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
the  world.  To  the  Breton,  the  elements 
of  that  Romance  are  part  and  parcel  of  his 
dsily  existence;  he  breathes  the  Tory 
atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are 
not  revived,  but  continued  in  him ;  sod 
acts  to  the  life  the  whole  round  of  their 
enchantments,  without  being  in  the  slight* 
est  degree  conscious  of  the  performance. 
How  long  the  people  are  destined  to  pre- 
serve these  peculiar  attributes  is  a  problem 
rapidly  hastening  towards  solution.  Two 
great  railroads  from  Paris,  the  one  stretch- 
ing to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy, 
and  the  other  to  Orleans,  on  the  banks 'of 
the  Loire-— have  just  been  thrown  open. 
The  railroad  is  the  giant  annibilator  of  old 
customs  and  provincial  manners.  The 
moment  its  fiery  chariot  touches  the 
boundary  line  of  Brittany,  we  may  take 
our  last  look  upon  the  Armorica  of  the 
ancients. 
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Art.  III.— Jfachgdassene  Sehriften  B.  G. 
Nisbuhr*3  nicht'philolrgitchtn  Inhales. 
(Posthumous  Worksof  B.G.  Nibbtor,  other 
than  Philological).  Hamburg:  Perthes. 
1842. 

We  believe  that  no  modern  biographical  pub- 
lication has  excited  so  deep  and  general  an 
interest  as  the  'Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr* 
(Lebensnachrichten)y  which  appeared  about 
five  years  ago.  The  judgment  displayed  in 
the  compilation  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  the 
rich  materials  on  which  it  is  exercised.  The 
curiosity  of  the  studious  and  learned  to  know 
the  circumstances  that  attended  the  develop- 
ment of  bis  marvellous  historical  capacity  is 
fully  gratified,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
letters  or  memoirs  which  so  fully  illustrate 
the  political  events  of  the  time.  But  the 
book  has  a  higher  value  still,  as  a  picture  of 
Niebuhr  in  his  individual  character,  and  in 
his  social  and  domestic  relations.  His  letters 
are  tender  and  communicative,  from  the 
warmth  of  his  nature :  and  on  serious  sub- 
jects, although  the  best  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  woman.  His  first  wife,  and  her  sister 
Dore  Hensler,  who  was  his  chief  correspond- 
*ent,  were  fortunately  for  him  not  among  the 
multitude  of  well-meaning  women,  who  cul- 
tivate a  frivolous  indifference  to  every  pur- 
suit which  can  interest  a  reasonable  man  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  domestic 
circle. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  Nie- 


from  the  East ;  but  in  17T9  he  removed  to 
Meldorf,  in  Holstein,  once  a  principal  town 
in  the  Republic  of  Ditbmarscb,  where  for 
the  rest  of  bis  life  he  remained  as  Lan&chrn* 
bery  or  collector  of  the  revenues.  He  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy,  accurate  in 
observation,  and  thoroughly  practical  in  cha- 
racter; but  his  own  early  education  bad  been 
neglected,  and  he  could  contribute  little  to 
the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which  his  son 
began  from  bis  childhood  to  collect  He 
taught  him,  however,  to  speak  French  and 
English,  and  gave  him  valuable  instructiofis 
in  geography,  his  own  favourite  science. 
Above  all,  he  impressed  him  with  an  early  in- 
terest in  contemporary  history,  and  with  a 
view  to  an  appointment  which  he  hoped  to 
procure  for  him  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  he  provided  him 
with  a  constant  supply  of  English  newspa- 
pers. The  future  historian  received  no  direct 
philological  tuition,  except  during  part  of  his 
thirteenth  year,  under  Jagtr,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  school  at  Meldorf.  Yet,  when  he 
left  bis  father's  house  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
for  the  university  of  Kiel,  he  was  already  a 
widely-read  scholar,  and  an  original  speculator 
in  history  and  politics.  His  delicate  health 
had  made  him  sedentary,  and  his  boyhood 
had  been  spent  among  books.  Through  life 
the  strength  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to 
retain  whatever  he  read,  and  it  was  probably 
fortunate  that  his  unguided  taste  led  him  to 
study  original  authors  only,  where  teachers 
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before  us  an  interesting  supplement  to  the 
Lebensnachrickten  ;  but  its  character  is  not  di- 
rectly biographical.  More  than  half  of  it  con- 
sists of  letters  descriptive  of  Holland,  which 
he  wrote  to  his  family  in  Holstein,  during  his 
residence  on  a  financial  mission  to  Amster- 
dam, in  1808  and  1809.  The  remainder  of 
the  collection  contains  political  essays,  writ- 
ten at  different  periods  of  his  life  from  1806 
to  1830.  The  account  of  Holland  probably 
•retains  a  great  part  of  its  original  value :  the 
.shorter  essays  belong  more  exclusively  to 
their  own  time,  and  though  still  instructive, 
partake  of  the  obsoleteness  of  fulfilled  or  un- 
fulfilled prophecies.  But  whatever  Niebuhr 
iirrote  was  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
himself,  that  every  part  of  the  publication 
tends  almost  equally  to  illustrate  his  life  and 
-opinions,  and  requires  some  knowledge  of 
his  history  before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
A  slight  biographical  sketch  will,  therefore, 
not  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr  was  born  at  Co- 
penhagen, on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  His 
father,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  travel- 
ler, had  resided  in  that  capital  since  his  return 


tion  among  the  labours  of  commentators. 
But  he  always  regretted  his  bookish  educa- 
tion. It  had  made  him,  as  he  knew,  in  childhood 
altklug,  too  old  for  his  age.  It  had  cut  one 
essential  portion  out  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
probably  the  cause  of  a  certain  stiffness  and 
intolerance  which  seems  to  us  not  un fre- 
quently to  accompany  his  judgment  of  men 
and  things. 

He  occupied  two  years  at  Kiel  in  severe 
study,  and  in  1790  became  private  secretary 
to  Scbimmelmann,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
at  Copenhagen ;  soon  afterward  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Library,  and 
after  pursuing  bis  studies  there  for  some  time, 
determined  to  complete  his  education  in  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  there  in  the  summer  of 
1798.  His  professed  object  was  to  become 
acquainted  with  practical  life  on  the  only  ex- 
isting field  of  free  political  action ;  but  his 
early  habits  prevailed.  He  soon  left  England 
for  Edinburgh,  and  pertinaciously  preferred 
books  and  lectures,  which  he  might  have 
found  on  the  Continent,  to  the  opportunities 
which  offered  themselves  of  observing  actual 
life.    In  1799  he  returned  to  Holstein,  and  in 
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a  few  months  afterwards  settled  for  a  second 
time  at  Copenhagen,  with  the  office  of  asses- 
sor iu  the  commercial  department  of  East  In- 
dia affairs,  and  secretary  to  the  commission 
for  the  affairs  of  Barbary.  At  the  same  time 
he  married  Amalie  Behrens,  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed  before  his  visit  to  England. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Dor&  Hensler,  with 
whom  Niebuhr  had  formed  a  friendship  at 
Kiel,  in  the  House  of  Professor  Hensler,  the 
father  of  her  deceased  husband.  There  was 
never  a  more  fortunate  union.  His  wife  inte- 
rested herself  in  all  Niebubr's  schemes,  in  his 
studies,  and  his  historical  speculations,  and 
fully  shared  in  the  public  anxieties  which 
henceforth,  for  many  years,  engrossed  a  great 
portion  of  his  thoughts. 

His  deep  hatred  of  France  must  have  in- 
creased the  anxiety  and  regret  which  accom- 
panied his  first  actual  experience  of  the  evils 
of  the  European  war,  when  Denmark,  by 
joining  the  coalition  of  the  North,  incurred j 
the  hostility  of  England.     In  March,  1801, 
the  approach  of  the  English  fleet  was  known 
at  Copenhagen,  and   Niebuhr  shared  in  the 
hopes  of  the  Danes,  that  their  desperate  cour- 
age might  succeed.     His  letters  at  the  time 
are  singularly  interesting  to  an  Englishman.  - 
On  the  24th  of  March,  he  anticipates  from 
the  presence  of  Nelson,  a  furious  attack  on  | 
the  port.    Four  days  afterwards  he  relies  in  { 
some  degree  on  the  impracticability  of  the ! 
channels,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  bat- 
teries.    On  the  third  of  April,  he  relates  how ; 
the  English  had  surveyed  the  navigation,  found 
new  channels,  marked  them  out  with  buoys, 
turned  the  defences,  and  fought  the  battle, 
which  was  as  honourable  to  the  courage  of  the 
defeated  party,  as  to  the  skill  and  daring  of 
Nelson. 

W  hen  this  te mporary  disturbance  bad  passed 
away,  Niebuhr  resumed  his  course  of  official 
and  intellectual  activity.  In  1803  he  was 
employed  on  a  financial  mission  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  board  for  the 
affairs  of  Barbary,  and  director  of  the  govern- 
ment bank.  During  the  same  period,  although 
his  days  were  occupied  with  business,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  evenings  in  reading  aloud  to 
his  wife,  he  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Arabic,  continued  his  investigations 
of  Roman  antiquity,  and  wrote  or  com- 
menced essays  on  various  subjects,  one  of 
which  coutained  the  principle  of  his  great 
discovery  of  the  tenure  of  the  public  lands 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  different 
agrarian  laws.  His  first  publication  was  a 
notice  of  the  Life  of  William  Leyel,  a  gov- 
ernor during  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
Danish  possessions  in  India.    The  volume  of 


Posthumous  Works  contains  a  translation  of 
the  Danish  original,  which  appeared  in  a  pe- 
riodical, called  '  Det  Skandinaviske  Littera- 
tursel-skabs  Skrifter,'  in  1805.  His  next  work 
was  a  German  translation  of  the  first  Philip- 
pic of  Demosthenes,  written  after  the  defeat 
of  Austria  aud  Russia  at  Austerlitz,  with  a 
feeling  of  the  imminent  danger  impending 
over  Europe  from  the  Philip  of  modern 
times.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Revolution  of  July  renewed  the  fear  of 
French  aggression  in  Germany,  the  translation 
was  remembered  by  his  friends,  and  reprinted. 
Personal  discontent  with  Schimmelmann,  and 
a  growing  desire  to  identify  himself  with  the 
national  struggle  of  Germany  against  Napo- 
leon, induced  him  to  accept  an  offer  of  the 
post  of  joint  bank  director  at  Berlin,  under 
Stein,  who  was  at  that  time  finance  minister; 
and  he  arrived  at  Berlin  in  October,  1806,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  all  official  persons  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  capital  to  escape  the 
French,  and  Niebuhr  accompanied  Stein  to 
Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  at  Bartenstein,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  financial  and  commissariat  de- 
partment. The  battle  of  Fried  I  and,  in  May, 
1807,  drove  the  court  over  the  Russian  bor- 
der, and  Niebuhr  was  induced  by  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Hardenberg  to  accompany  them 
to  Riga.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  July,  occa- 
sioned the  dismissal  of  the  prime  minister, 
and  Niebuhr  became  a  member  of  a  commis- 
sion for  conducting  the  administration  till  the 
return  of  Stein  to  the  bead  of  affairs. 

In  the  universal  depression  of  the  time,  it 
was  evident  that  the  roost  pressing  business 
was  to  find  money  for  the  subsidy,  which  the 
French  demanded  as  the  condition  of  evacu- 
ating the  remaining  dominions  of  Prussia,  and 
Stein  selected  Niebuhr  for  a  mission  to  Hol- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan. 
In  November  he  left  Memel,  with  his  wife, 
for  Berlin  and  Hamburg;  and  after  a  short 
visit  to  his  relations  in  Holstein,  arrived  in 
Amsterdam  in  March,  1808.  With  his  cha- 
racteristic love  of  knowledge,  be  had  found 
the  means,  in  Riga  and  Memel,  of  learning 
the  Russian  and  old  Slavonic  languages  ;  and 
about  this  time,  his  father  proudly  tells  a 
friend,  that  Barthold  now  knew  tweuty  lan- 
guages. His  residence  in  Holland  gave  him 
abundant  leisure,  but  he  had  few  books,  and 
no  literary  society;  he  interested  himself, 
however,  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  results  are  contained 
in  the  Circular  Letters  to  his  father  and  friends, 
which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published. 
The  wretched  condition  of  Prussia,  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  Napoleon  might  even 
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permit  its  continued  existence,  made  it  diffi* 
cult  to  transact  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted.  The  capitalists  showed 
no  disposition  to  lend  money,  and  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  his  own  kingdom  indisposed 
King  Lou  is  to  sanction  or  encourage  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
country.  A^prospect  of  success  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  1809,  which  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the  French 
government,  with,  a  view,  when  Austria  was 
arming  for  a  new  contest,  both  to  procure 
money  for  the  campaign,  and  to  render  the 
army  which  occupied  Prussia  disposable  for 
active  service.  The  negotiation,  however, 
ultimately  failed ;  and  after  a  three  months' 
visit  to  his  friends,  Niebuhr  rejoined  the  court 
at  Konigstein,  in  August,  1809.  v  The  cam- 
paign of  Wagram  again  disappointed  him,  but 
the  increased  severity  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
evident  advance  of  national  spirit  in  Germany, 
gave  him  better  hopes  for  future  times,  than 
he  had  entertained  after  the  defeats  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Jena.  Henceforth  he  became  more 
cheerful  in  his  views  of  public  events,  though 
as  yet  there  appeared  no  probability  that  the 
existing  generation  would  witness  the  libera- 
tion of  Prussia.  He  now  became  a  privy- 
councillor,  and  entered  on  a  wide  sphere  of 
official  duties,  involving  the  management  of 
the  national  debt,  of  the  paper  currency,  the 
financial  part  of  the  alienation  of  the  demesnes, 
the  salt  monopoly,  and  a  superintendence 
over  the  provincial  debts,  and  over  private 
banks.  The  reputation  which  had  procured 
him  the  original  invitation  to  leave  Copenha- 
gen, was  justified  by  his  financial  success; 
but  he  considered  that  he  was  secretly  thwart- 
ed by  Hardenberg,  who  retained  the  king's 
confidence,  though  not  in  office ;  and  when 
that  minister  returned  to  power,  in  1810, 
Niebuhr  with  some  difficulty  obtained  permis- 
sion to  resign  his  employments;  and  with 
the  rank  of  royal  historiographer,  joined  the 
University  of  Berlin,  which  opened  under  the 
first  scholars  of  Germany,  at  Michaelmas  in 
the  same  year. 

To  himself  and  to  the  world  this  change 
was  the  most  fortunate  event  of  his  life.  In 
the  full  vigour  of  life,  enjoying  perfect  lei- 
sure, unmixed  domestic  happiness,  and  the 
society  of  such  men  as  Heindorf,  Schleier- 
roacher,  and  Savigny,  he  now  commenced 
the  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  which  form* 
ed  the  basis  of  bis  great  work.  They  were 
received  by  all  competent  judges  with  appro- 
bation and  gratitude  5  and  the  first  edition  of 
bis  history,  which  appeared  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  though  the  abstruse  disquisitions  of 
which  it  mainly  consisted,  prevented  it  from 
obtaining  general  popularity,  at  once  estab- 


lished his  reputation  among  learned  men,  as 
the  most  original  and  successful  of  all  inquir- 
ers into  Roman  antiquity.  He  probably  never 
felt  so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  during  this  pe- 
riod of  untroubled  industry  ;  but  a  time  of 
more  intoxicating  interest  approached,  when 
the  world  was  aroused  by  the  event  of  the 
Russian  campaign. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  resolved  on,  Niebuhr 
applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  secretariat 
department ;  but  in  the  event  of  not  obtaining 
it  he  had  resolved  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Landwehr.  He  had,  before 
the  war  commenced,  like  many  others,  prac- 
tised the  infantry  exercise  in  secret,  and  he 
now,  with  the  full  consent  of  bis  tender  and 
noble  wife,  renounced  the  exemption  from 
personal  service  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
a  professor  of  the  university.  In  the  mean- 
time he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the '  Prus- 
sian Correspondent,'  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  national  enthusiasm.  A 
portion  of  his  addresses  to  his  countrymen 
through  this  medium,  will  be  found  in  the 
( Posthumous  Works.'  In  April,  1813,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allies  at  Dresden,  to  arrange  with  General 
Stewart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the 
terms  of  the  English  subsidy.  In  the  autumn 
he  went  to  meet  the  English  commissioners  at 
Amsterdam,  and  remained  there  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  His  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  his  pride  and  confidence  in 
the  army,  and  his  just  hatred  of  the  foreign 
tyrant,  made  him  from  the  first  sanguine  of 
success,  even  during  the  armistice,  when  Met- 
tcrnich  was  promising  assistance  to  both  par- 
ties, with  an  accumulation  of  promises  per- 
haps unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  dip- 
lomatic falsehood.  The  result  of  the  peace 
disappointed  him.  He  had  hoped  that  Ger- 
many might  be  restored  to  its  old  frontier  on 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  be  deeply  resented 
the  opposition  of  England  to  the  claims  of 
Prussia  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  regret  that  Hanover 
and  not  Prussia  received  the  district  of  Ha- 
deln  to  the  south  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  the 
country  of  the  long  line  of  Frisian  yeomen, 
from  whom  he  was  himself  descended.  We 
can  less  sympathize  with  his  indignation  at 
the  failure  of  the  Prussian  claim  to  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  which  he  supported  in  a  pamphlet 
which  attracted  great  attention.  In  the  hope 
that  a  new  war  would  give  increased  influ- 
ence to  Prussia,  he  heard,  not  without  satis- 
faction, of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  con* 
gress  by  the  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba* 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  had  given  the 
crown  prince,  now  King  of  Prussia,  lessons 
in  finance  and  politics.    He  mentions,  in  one 
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of  his  letters,  that  he  his,  not  without  difficul- 
ty, impressed  the  young  prince  with  due  re- 
spect for  the  sound  and  manly  character  of 
the  much  abused  Frederick  William,  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Qreat. 

The  triumph  of  the  allies  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  would  have  given 
him  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing;  but  in 
April  his  father  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  his  wife  expired 
in  his  arms.  From  this  loss  he  never  fully 
recovered.  For  many  years  he  could  not 
bear  to  recommence  his  history,  without  the 
companion  to  whom  he  had  from  his  youth 
been  accustomed  to  think  aloud ;  yet  it  was 
for  her  sake  that  he  afterwards  resumed  his 
great  work,  because  she  for  his  sake  had  on 
her  deathbed  urged  him  to  complete  it.  But 
he  could  not  live  alone ;  and  the  prospect  of  { 
solitude  became  unbearably  oppressive  to 
him,  when  he  had  accepted  from  Harden- 
berg  the  appointment  of  minister  at  Rome 
with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  terms  for ; 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church  in ! 
the  Prussian  dominions.  He  had  persuaded 
Dor 6  Hensler,  his  wife's  sister,  to  accompany 
him  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1816  be  married 
the  niece  of  her  husband,  Gretchen  Hensler, 
whom  Madame  Hensler  had  educated,  and 
who  bad  now  accompanied  her  to  Berlin. 
She  kindly  shared  in  Niebuhr's  regrets  for 
Amalie,  and  by  degrees  won  him  over  to  a 
calmer  and  more  cheerful  view  of  the  future. 
In  the  previous  winter  he  had  occupied  him- 
self in  continuing  his  instructions  to  the 
crown  prince,  and  in  writing  several  pam- 
phlets, and  shortly  before  his  marriage  be 
published  the  life  of  his  father,  the  best  ex- 
ample we  are  acquainted  with  of  a  concise 
and  characteristic  biography. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  set  out  with  his 
wife  for  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  Octo- 
ber. On  his  way  he  found,  with  satisfaction, 
the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held  by 
learned  men  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
at  Verona  he  discovered  the  fragments  of 
Gttius,  which  were  afterwards  published  at 
Berlin.  The  chancellor,  Harden  berg,  had 
promised  to  send  his  instructions  immediately, 
but  it  was  four  years  before  he  received 
them,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  bad  little  busi- 
ness to  transact.  When  the  instructions  ar- 
rived in  1820,  he  was  occupied  by  the  anx- 
iety for  himself  and  his  family,  occasioned  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  contemptible  Neapolitan 
revolution.  We  have  heard  curious  anec- 
dotes of  the  abject  cowardice  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  which  might  well  justify  him  in 
apprehending  danger  from  the  no  less  cow- 
ardly patriots.  If  we  remember  rightly,  Nie- 
buhf  applied  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  of 


St.  Angek)  for  an  asylum  for  his  family  dur- 
ing the  apprehended  siege.  The  governor 
declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist, 
although  he  admitted  that  assistance  might 
be  expected  in  a  few  days.  "  You  have 
plenty  of  guns  on  your  walls,"  said  NU-bubr. 
u  True,"  shrugged  the  Roman  general,  "  but 
who  will  fire  them  V  The  danger,  such  as  it 
was,  soon  passed  over.  When  the  Austrian 
army,  dragging  with  it  the  perjured  and 
frightened  king,  was  checked  on  the  frontier 
by  want  of  money,  Niebuhr  used  the  credit 
of  his  government  and  of  his  own  name  to 
supply  tbem,  a  service  acknowledged  by  the 
transmission  from  the  Emperor  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  had  al- 
ready conciliated  the  warm  regard  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  his  minister,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ; 
and  he  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  ar- 
rangements with  the  Papal  Court,  by  conced- 
ing the  honour  of  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
to  Harden  berg,  who  visited  Rome  at  the  time. 
He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  independence 
and  security  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though 
bis  residence  in  the  country  had  imbued  him 
with  profound  disgust  for  the  mummeries  of 
modern  Italian  paganism,  to  which  he  seri- 
ously preferred  the  more  serious  and  manly 
religion  under  which  the  old  Republic  had 
conquered  and  civilized  the  world.  But  he 
thought  central  despotism  in  all  cases  bad, 
and  he  felt  that  the  church  was  entitled  to 
be  treated  with  good  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, having,  at  the  wish  of  his  government, 
withdrawn  an  application  for  bis  recall,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for 
a  year.  He  had  himself  no  inclination  to 
leave  Rome,  for  the  climate,  which  at  first 
had  increased  his  hypochondriac  depression, 
became  agreeable  to  him  on  further  experi- 
ence ;  and  he  felt  that  an  absence  of  seven 
years  had  thrown  him  out  of  the  current  of 
political  interests.  But  his  wife  disliked 
Italy,  and  found  the  effects  of  the  climate 
injurious  to  her  health  ;  and  be  had  now  four 
children,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  bring  up 
with  the  language  and  associations  of  Germa- 
ny. The  eldest  of  them,  his  son  Marcus, 
was  born  in  the  year  1817,  and  had,  from 
his  cradle,  occupied  a  great  share  of  Niebuhr's 
thoughts  and  affections.  Nothing  else  could 
have  so  effectually  cured  the  melancholy 
which  still  oppressed  him  from  the  loss  of 
Amalie.  He  had  always  loved  children,  and 
he  became  devoted  to  his  own.  Before  his 
son  could  think  or  speak,  he  pleased  himnelf 
with  plans  for  teaching  him,  and  with  reso- 
lutions such  as  many  fathers  have  formed  and 
failed  in  keeping,  for  avoiding  all  the  defects 
which  had  accompanied  the  formation  of  hk 
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own  character.  When  the  child  could  un- 
derstand him,  he  began  to  tell  him  stories  of 
the  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  and  was  equally 
delighted  with  the  appreciation  or  indiffer- 
ence which  might,  in  either  case,  be  referred 
to  some  promising  quality.  His  anecdotes 
of  the  infantile  excellences  of  Marcus,  and 
Amalie,  and  Cornelia,  constantly  communi- 
cated to  Dore  Hensler,  are  among  the  most 
agreeable  portions  of  his  correspondence.  Mar- 
cus Niebuhr  has  contributed  to  his  father's 
memory  the  present  collection  of  his  posthu- 
mous works. 

M.  Bunsen,  his  worthy  successor  at  Rome, 
now  so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in 
England,  has  contributed  to  the  Lebens- 
nachrichttn  a  very  interesting  account  of 
( Niebuhr,  as  a  diplomatist  at  Rome.'  His  in- 
come did  not  allow  him,  or  his  inclination 
lead  him,  to  give  great  entertainments,  or 
compete  in  splendour  with  some  others  of 
the  diplomatic  body ;  but  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
expend  the  whole  of  his  official  revenue,  and 
his  house,  his  purse,  and  his  advice,  were  at 
the  service  of  his  countrymen,  if  deserving. 
The  artists  received  a  peculiar  share  of  his 
attention  and  friendship.  He  anticipated  the 
world  in  appreciating  Cornelius,  and  the  more 
earnest  and  religious  race  of  painters,  who 
were  then  preparing  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  German  art.  He  found  in  them,  how- 
ever, a  want  of  general  knowledge,  and  a 
one-sidedness,  which,  we  bejieve,  to  be  one  of 
the  many  reasons  which  account  for  the  in- 
feriority of  modern  painters ;  and  it  was  only 
with  such  men  as  Bunsen,  or  Brand  is,  that  he 
could  enter  upon  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
which  his  knowledge  embraced.  The  warm- 
est friendship  of  his  latter  years  he  formed 
with  Count  de  Serre,  at  that  time  French  am- 
bassador at  Naples,  and  it  was  partly  with  a 
view  to  facility  of  intercourse  with  him,  when 
he  should  return  to  France,  that  Niebuhr  de- 
termined, in  the  autumn  of  1823,  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Bonn.  In  the  following  year  he 
lost  his  friend,  with  whom  he  had  for  the  last 
time  parted  at  Naples. 

About  this  time  an  attack  on  his  '  History' 
was  fortunately  published  by  Steinacker, 
which  led  him,  in  preparing  to  answer  it,  to 
a  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  third  great 
change  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  im- 
mediately determined  to  resume  and  remodel 
his  work,  and  thought  it  a  good  omen  that  his 
resolution  was  formed  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  betrothal  to  Amalie.  In  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  discontinuance  of 
the  work,  his  views  had  been  gradually  ripen- 
ing and  expanding,  and  he  had  acquired  much 
valuable  knowledge  of  Italian  topography 
and  antiquities,  and  of  the  municipal  consti- 


tutions of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  im- 
mediately derived  from  those  of  the  Roman 
provincial  towns.  The  king  allowed  him  to 
resign  his  post  as  ambassador,  with  a  pension 
equal  to  bis  salary,  and  in  1824  and  1825  be 
was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  at  Berlin, 
to  share  in  the  financial  deliberations  of  Uw 
Council  of  State.  He  refused,  however, 
every  offer  of  a  civil  appointment,  and  made 
a  proposal,  which  the  ministry  accepted,  to  at- 
tach himself  as  an  independent  member  to  the 
University  of  Bonn.  His  new  duties,  and  the 
continuation  of  his  ( History,'  occupied  the 
remainder  of  bis  life.  He  lectured  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  on  universal  and  modern 
history,  and  on  other  subjects  of  the  same 
class.  In  August,  1826,  on  the  eve  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday,  he  completed  the  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  *  History.' 

He  afterwards  still  further  altered  the  first 
volume  in  a  third  edition,  and  remodelled  the 
second  volume,  notwithstanding  an  incon- 
siderate undertaking  to  superintend  an  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  In  February, 
1829,  a  part  of  his  house  was  burnt,  and  a 
portion  of  the  manuscript  of  his  history  un- 
fortunately destroyed.  He  immediately  began 
to  exert  himself  to  repair  the  loss,  and  ths 
second  volume  was  published  in  Ju[y,  1830. 
The  preface  expresses  the  sorrow  and  alarm 
with  which  the  French  revolution,  which  took 
place  in  that  month,  had  overwhelmed  him. 
Henceforth  he  lived  in  a  constant  state  of 
anxiety  for  the  results  of  the  new  relation  in 
which  France  seemed  to  stand  to  Europe. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  1830,  he  caught  t 
cold  in  returning  on  a  cold  night  from  the 
public  news  room,  where  he  had  been  read- 
ing the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  he  died.  Hk 
wife  attended  him  night  and  day  till  she  also 
sickened.  Nine  days  after  her  husband  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
an  engraving  of  a  bas-relief  by  Rauch,  which 
has  been  placed  over  their  tomb  by  the  pious 
affection  of  Niebubr's  pupil  and  steady  friend, 
the  crown  prince,  now  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Niebuhr  s  character  was  one  of  strict  and 
inflexible  honesty  and  of  earnestness,  not  toe 
great,  but  too  minute.  He  seems  to  have  at 
ways  desponded  of  success,  in  some  degree 
because,  circumstances  compelling  him 
through  life  to  act  under  the  control  of  others, 
his  convictions  were  too  strong  to  allow  him 
to  be  satisfied  when  they  were  overruled. 
He  had  great  influence  with  Stein,  and  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  intentions ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  removed  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  he 
distrusted  his  judgment,  and  attributed  the 
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misfortunes  in  which  he  was  involved  to  the 
defects  oi  his  character*  He  was  irritable, 
querulous,  and  hypochondriac;  distrustful, 
like  most  experienced  men,  of  the  affection 
of  his  friends,  but  not  like  them  content  to 
let  go  what  cannot  be  retained.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  may  have  possessed  undeveloped 
powers  for  governing  men.  He  always 
thought  that  he  had  the  natural  qualifications 
of  a.  military  commander.  We  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  had  not  those  of  a  subordinate 
officer ;  but  it  is  probable  be  may  have  had 
some  ground  fur  his  opinion,  besides  the 
geographical  coup  d'ail,  and  the  familiarity 
with  military  history,  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed.  On  the  other  band  we  can  see 
proofs  that  he  was  habitually  unpunctual, 
the  fault  generally  of  calmer-minded  men ; 
and  we  suspect  that  he  would  always,  have  an- 
ticipated defeat  like  Nicias  or  Paullus  iEmilius. 

In  all  his  letters  there  is  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt at  wit  or  playfulness ;  but  a  roan  of 
ability,  whose  temperament  leads  him  to  ex- 
press the  contempt  which  he  must  often  feel, 
cannot  help  being  sometimes  humorous.  "  It 
is  unjust  to  the  Romans,"  he  said,  u  to  say 
that  no  true  word  ever  comes  out  of  their 
mouths.  In  every  visit,  they  utter  at  least 
one  truth  in  their  form  of  taking  leave,  'Now 
I  will  relieve  you  of  the  annoyance.'  (Adesso 
le  leverd  l'incommodo)." — Lebensnachrich- 
ttn^  vol.  iii.,  p.  312.  "How  I  enjoyed,"  he 
writes  in  one  of  the  circular  letters  from  Am- 
sterdam, ''  the  contempt  of  a  fine  lady  for 
my  stupidity  and  ignorance"  (in  not  being 
able  to  play  at  bouillotte)  :  "  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  that  it  made  the  evening  quite  endura- 
ble. I  enjoyed  too  the  really  unutterable 
miserableness  of  a  young  Parisian  gentleman, 
who  pleased  the  lady  as  much  as  I  was  des- 
pised by  her;  I  blessed  the  conscription  which 
drives  such  rabble  by  thousands  on  balls  and 
bayonets.  To  such  people,  a  prince  says 
quite  justifiably  (not  cruelly,  like  the  address 
to  the  honourable  guards :  Do  you  want  to 
live  for  ever,  you  hounds  1)  but,  why  do  you 
want  to  live,  you  hounds,  when  death  is  the 
only  reputable  moment  of  your  lives." — 
JSTacAgdassene  Schriften,  p.  38.  We  have 
heard  an  expression  applied  by  him  to  Can- 
ning, in  conversation  with  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish scholar,  which  showed  a  familiarity  with 
the  most  forcible  parts  of  our  language  that 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  quote,  even  if 
we  bad  bis  friend's  authority  for  doing  so. 
VV  ith  such  exceptions  as  these  he  seems  to 
have  been  constitutionally  grave  and  serious. 

His  talents  and  attainments  were,  as  we 
have  called  them,  wonderful.  He  became 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  details  of  finance  and 
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banking.    His  knowledge  of  past  history  in* 
eluded  all  nations ;  bis  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  foreign  states  embraced  the  minute* 
details.     He  discusses  the  French   law  of 
election,    the    calculations  of   an    English 
budget,  the  Spanish  funds,  the  Swiss  consti- 
tution, with  an  accuracy  and  familiarity  which 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  a  native  at 
the    country    under    consideration.      One 
source  of  his  information  consisted  in  news- 
papers, particularly  those  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  his  reading  also  included  reviews, 
pamphlets,    parliamentary   reports,    novels, 
travels,  and  all  other  .miscellaneous  kinds  of 
literature,  which  are  generally  despised  bf 
severe  students.     Wherever  he  travelled  h& 
talked  to  persons  of  every  class,  if  possible, 
on  the  subjects  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar;  and  he  seldom  failed  to  learn  som* 
domestic  custom  or  provincial  word,  which 
threw  light  on  his  historical  speculations'  at 
the  same  time  that  he  attained  bis  main  ob- 
ject of  understanding  practically  the  working 
of  every-day  life.     It  was  this  knowledge  of 
the  present,  which  enabled  him  to  realize  to' 
himself  the  condition  of  the  ancient  world. 
A  mere  comparison  of  authorities  might  as* 
sist  his  researches,  but  never  satisfied  him : 
more  frequently  it  was  but  a  process  of  veri- 
fication, to  justify  his  discoveries  to  the  world. 
Knowing  what  a  State  must  be  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  political  existence,   he  sought 
for  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  could  con- 
template it  as  a  whole,  and  a  sound  historical 
instinct  taught   him  that  what  he  saw  wai 
true  or  false.     He  always  said  that  his  dis- 
coveries flashed  upon  him,  and  were  only 
confirmed  by   his  investigations.      He  saw 
that  things  must  be  so,  and  found  that  they 
were  so.     And  yet  the  dullest  student  could 
not  be   more  conscientiously  laborious  than 
Niebuhr.      In  his  whole  life  he  never  used  * 
second-hand  quotation  without  citing  his  im- 
mediate authority ;  and  he  never  witfally  ne- 
glected the  minutest  detail  which  might  sup- 
port or  invalidate  his    theories.      The  ob- 
scurity in  which  some  of  the  proofs  which 
his  history  contains  are  involved,  arises  from 
the  difficulty  which  an  ordinary  reader  finds 
in  occupying  the  position  from  which  it  if 
necessary  to  contemplate  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition'  of  his 
political  opinions,  though  in  themselves  they 
were  sufficiently  positive  and  decided.  He 
was  not  devoted  to  monarchy,  he  disliked* 
aristocracy,  he  loathed  jacobinism.  His  view 
of  public  affairs  was  above  all  things  histo- 
rical. He  watched  the  practical  working 
and  not  the  letter  of  a  constitution,  abd  valued 
it  as  he  found  that  it  led  to  free  political  ac- 
tion in  inditidnsls  and  corporatwos,  *oaygt 
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for  chartered  rights  in  high  and  low,  and  per* 
petuity  of  the  forma  of  institutions.  Uni- 
formity and  equality  he  thought  incompati- 
ble with  freedom,  except  among  a  simple, 
agricultural  population.  In  the  complicated 
social  system  of  modern  Europe,  he  thought 
that  privileged  interests,  local  jealousy  of  in- 
terference, and  practical  self-government, 
were  necessary  as  safeguards  against  the 
crushing  weight  of  central  despotism.  The 
nearest  approximation  to  ideal  perfection  he 
saw  in  the  best  times  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
He  considered  national  feeling  a  better  bond 
of  union  than  pditical  sympathy,  and  his 
indignation  against  Canning  was  founded  on 
his  attempt  to  make  England  the  representa- 
tive of  popular  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
absolute  monarchs  of  the  continent.  In  the 
application  of  his  principles  to  events,  as 
they  arose,  the  vehemence  of  bis  temperament 
certainly  predisposed  him  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  transient  occurrences;  and 
perhaps  be  wanted  that  practical  tact,  which 
he  appreciated  so  highly  in  Englishmen,  as 
the  result  of  their  unconscious  political  edu- 
cation in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  the 
public  duties  of  their  respective  stations.  On 
the  other  band  he  had  a  degree  of  honesty, 
which  an  Englishman  can  very  seldom  pos- 
sess, accustomed  and  expected  as  he  is  to  take 
bis  opinions  in  bundles,  from  the  organs  or 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  anticipating,  as  be 
generally  does,  that  bis  private  interests  may 
be  affected  by  his  political  form  of  creed. 
Niebuhr  had  not  even  the  temptation  to  be- 
long to  a  party,  and  he  was  quite  free  from 
selfishness. 

When  he  was  appointed  in  1808  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan  in  Holland,  he  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions, and  with  the  social  character  of  the 
country.  Not  only  the  glorious  history  of  the 
United  Provinces,  but  the  old  local  laws  and 
customs  of  the  fen-districts,  strongly  interested 
him,  from  the  illustration  which  he  expected 
to  find  in  them  of  the  earlier  history  of  his 
ancestors,  the  Frisians  of  Hadeln,  and  of  the 
sturdy  republicans  of  Dithmarsch,  among 
whose  descendants  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  determined  from  the  first  to  write  a  journal 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  friends  in  Hol- 
stein,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate publication.  The  subjects  of  the  letters 
are  various ;  but  a  large  portion  of  them  is 
devoted  to  the  details  of  fen-husbandry,  and 
geological  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the 
country,  for  the  information  of  his  father,  who 
was  not  only  a  scientific  observer,  but  a  zeal- 
ous farmer  and  land-improver,  and  in  his 


of  the  sea-dikes.  The  old  man  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  accounts  which  he 
received,  and  wrote  minute  and  detailed  an- 
swers, which  Niebuhr  at  one  time  proposed 
to  publish.  He  describes  with  pleasure  the 
energy  with  which  bis  father  attended  to  his 
farm  a  few  years  before,  crossing  the  ten-foot 
drains  which  divided  the  fields,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  with  a  leaping-pole. 

Leaving  Hamburgh  with  his  wife  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1808,  be  travelled  by  the  road  of 
Osnabruck  and  Bentheim  into  Holland.  On 
his  way  he  admired  the  Westphalian  charac- 
ter, which  Stein  had  taught  him  to  respect, 
and  wondered  at  the  rudeness  of  their  cabins, 
and  the  wildness  of  their  morasses.  u  I  can 
easily  believe,"  he  says,  "that  the  old  Ger- 
mans lived  in  just  such  houses,  when  the  old 
Romans  sought  them  out  in  these  bojs,  where 
it  is  still  far  more  disagreeable  to  travt  ]  than 
in  Poland  or  Russia.  How  the  Romans 
must  have  despaired,  when  they  were  quar- 
tered in  such  a  country."  In  all  the  Hano- 
verian dominions,  he  observes,  from  the  non- 
interference of  the  government,  each  district 
administered  its  own  affairs;  and  when  the 
time  of  need  came,  people  who  understood 
their  several  neighbourhoods  came  into  pow- 
er;  and  "  effected  infinitely  more  than  with  us 
in  Prussia,  when  the  States  had  decayed  and 
degenerated,  and  all  local  knowledge  was 
confined  to  salaried  officials."  He  arrived  in 
Amsterdam  early  in  March. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  the  most  amiable  and 
benevolent  of  his  family,  was  then  in  the 
second  year  of  his  short  and  unsuccessful 
reign  over  a  mutilated  territory,  which  con- 
tained not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  restore  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  resisted  as  far  as  possible  the  dis- 
position of  Napoleon  to  make  use  of  it  as  a 
province  of  France.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  country  while 
England  blockaded  its  coasts,  and  occupied 
its  colonies.  The  deficit  of  the  finances  con- 
stantly increased,  and  when  in  the  following 
year,  Napoleon,  weary  of  the^conscientious- 
ness  of  his  brother,  annexed  his  kingdom  to 
the  empire,  the  arbitrary  act  by  which  he 
cancelled  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  bad 
become  almost  necessary.  The  king  receiv- 
ed Niebuhr  with  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
won  his  entire  personal  esteem  ;  but  be  could 
feel  little  interest  in  the  modern  system  of 
administration  ;  and  his  attention  was  princi- 
pally directed  either  to  the  recollections  of 
the  Republic,  or  to  the  custom  and  national 
character  which  survive  all  political  changes* 

He  admired  and  studied  the  celebrated 
rhtiritiMt  establishments,  in  which  Amsteft 
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dam  probably  surpasses  any  part  of  Europe, 
and  he  even  formed  a  scheme  for  employing 
the  judgment  and  benevolence  of  Madame 
Hensler  in  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
them.  He  could  no  doubt  easily  have  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  organized  systems  of 
charity  succeed  better  among  a  monied  than 
a  landed  community.  The  great  works  of  art 
in  which  both  divisious  of  the  Netherlands 
are  so  rich,  were  also  fully  appreciated  by 
him,  and  he  visited  with  respect  the  monu- 
ments of  the  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  Ruy- 
ten,  De  Witts,  and  Barneveldts.  Another 
class  of  monuments  in  the  cathedral  at 
Utrecht  gave  occasion  to  different  reflections. 
"  '  What  great  lords  are  buried  here  V  saitb 
the  old  woman  who  showed  the  church :  ay, 
all  lords  of  quality  and  rank — those  whose 
names  1  read  were  historically  unknown  to 
me.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  1  ex- 
cept the  Wassenaers,  no  man  of  noble  family 
has  distinguished  himself  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  They  were  the  originators  of  the 
enormities  by  which  three  Stadtholders, 
William  1.  and  II.,  and  Maurice,  have  stained 
their  reputation :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
province  in  which  the  nobility  predominated, 
Gueldres,  always  betrayed  freedom,  and  tried 
not  merely  to  aid  but  to  tempt  the  House  of 
Orange  to  assume  the  sovereignty ;  and  also 
always  evaded  burdens,  and  was  rated  in  its 
quota  disproportionately  low.  All  the  great 
men  of  the  Republic  were  plebeians  (and 
truly  it  bad  many  great  men),  except  Admiral 
Opdam,  who  was  a  Wassenaer,  and  therefore 
n  nobleman  of  Holland ;  in  which  province 
the  collective  knightly  body  had  only  one 
vote,  and  eighteen  towns  had  one  each.  The 
event  of  a  burgher,  De  Ryk,  extorting  from 
the  noble  commander  of  the  Watergettyen 
(Guevx),  their  consent  to  go  to  Briel,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. ....  1  remembered  my  feelings  at  the 
•pots  where  the  plebeian  heroes,  poets,  and 
historians  rested:  as  at  Leyden  too  I  will 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  my  be- 
loved philolo^ers.  One  great  man  and  bis 
children  are  immortal  here :  but  William  I. 
came  from  Nassau,  where  Stein  was  born  and 
has  lived.  That  must  be  a  fine  climate  for 
keeping  good  old  blood  as  well  as  old  Rhenish 
wine." 

In  one  of  the  letters  he  sums  up  the  prin- 
cipal result  of  his  investigations  into  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Netherlands.  He  found  that  the 
Low  Dutch  of  Holland,  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
was  unintelligible  to  the  country  people  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen,  who  still  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Frisian.  On  the  eastern 
border  he  found  the  language  passing  into 
Low  Saxon  and  into  Frisian*    On  the  north, 


between  the  Mass  and  the  Rhine,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  High  and  Low  Dutch,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Franks.  With  some  difficulty  he  pro- 
cured two  books  written  in  ancient  Frisian, 
and  mastered  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
which,  as  he  says,  had  never  been  investigated 
before :  with  this  key  he  examined  the  ques- 
tion of  the  old  divisions  of  the  country. 

"  1.  In  old  times,  as  in  the  seventh  centurjr, 
the  Yssel  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Fri- 
sians and  Saxons,  so  that  all  the  country  west  of 
this  river,  excepting  a  portion  of  Veluve,  belonged 
to  Friesland,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Maas.  The  Zuyder-zee,  or  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  Vlie,  was  still  only  an  inland  lake, 
and  Friesland  extended  along  the  coast  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Schleswig.  Inland  it  reached  at 
most  points  as  far  as  the  great  morasses,  which 
extend  from  Overyssel  and  Dreoihe,  through 
Westphalia,  into  the  county  of  Hoya — these 
were  the  northern  limits  or  the  Westpbalian 
Saxons,  and  I  find  that  the  word  which  1  heard 
in  Suhlingen  and  supposed  to  be  Frisian,  really 
belongs  to  this  language.  Overyssel  is  there- 
fore purely  Saxon.  2.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  country  between 
the  Maas  and  the  Rhine,  before  and  under  the 
Romans,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Frisians.  But  in  the  last- mentioned  country, 
and  in  the  Betuve,  the  Franks  settled  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  altered  the  dialect  still  more 
than  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Maas,  where 
they  never  were  so  numerous.  However,  here 
as  well  as  there,  it  was  their  supremacy  which 
affected  the  language  most.  3.  Low  Dutch  is 
not  an  original  language,  but  Frisian  modified 
by  the  influence  of  Frankish  and  Saxon.  The 
roost  distinctive  words  are  originally  Frisian,  and 
indigenous  in  no  other  German  dialect.  This 
appears  especially  in  the  particles,  which  in  all 
languages  are  least  borrowed,  and  therefore  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  it.  All  words  in 
Holtandish,  which  resemble  Danish  or  English, 
and  vary  from -German,  are. Frisian.  4.  The 
mixture  of  Frankish  arose  through  the  conquest 
and  settlement  of  the  Franks:  that  of  Saxon, 
through  the  circumstance  that  Low  Saxon  was 
from  early  times  the  written  language  of  these 
regions.  Thence  comes  the  Low  Dutch  mode 
of  spelling,  which  deceives  the  Low  Saxon ;  for 
many  words  are  spelt  as  they  formerly  were 
with  us,  but  pronounced  quite  differently.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  sound  u  is  designated  by  •«.  They 
pronounce  mtirf,  MM,  A&d,  mOdtr,  and  write,  as 
they  formerly  did  with  us,  moed,  bloedy  hoed, 
moeder.  5.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  present 
language  of  Holland  already  existed,  and  was 
nearer  to  German  than  now. 

He  afterwards  found,  during  a  visit  to  the 
northern  provinces,  that  the  dialect  of  Gr6- 
ningen  approximated  to  Low  German  (Plait* 
dtvhck),  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  many 
words:  Kooizaai,  co/eseect,  for  instance,  being 
used  instead  of  the  Hollandish  Jtopsoa*,  rape- 
In  the  old  Frisian  language  be  disc**- 
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tred  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  grett  pro- 
vinces of  Zeeland  and  Holland. 

"  A  district  with  independent  administration 
Lselbst  stand  ige  Landschafi)  was  called  in  old 
Frisian  a  Zeeland,  and  this  is  the  true  origin, 
unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  Dutchman,  of  ihe 
■erne  of  the  province,  whrch  was  also  Frisian 
before  the  Frankish  conquest ;  just  as  the  name 
Holland  is  Frisian,  and  signifies  Uauptland  {head 
er  chief  land) :  this  I  have  proved  even  to  the 
Hpllanders,  to  whom,  even  to  the  historical 
inquirers  among  them,  Frisian  is  as  strange  as 
Qreenlandfsh." 

Ih  determining  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
Frisian  territory,  Niebuhr  applied  geological 
observations  and  theories  to  the  explanation 
o/  the  fragmentary  information  which  he  was 
able  to  collect.    He  had,  in  common  probably 
with  other  strangers,  and,  as  he  says,  with 
most  natives  of  the  country,  supposed  Holland 
to  be  naturally  a  salt  marsh.    On  arriving  at 
Amsterdam,  be  was  surprised  by  finding  that 
the  piles  on  which  the  city  stands,  were  fixed  j 
in  a  peat-bog,  and   by  inquiry  he  found  that 
tiiere  was  not  even  a  word  corresponding  to  ! 
marsh  in  Low  Dutch  or  in  Frisian.     He  de-  i 
scribes  the  province  df  Holland  as  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  peftt  soil,  soch  as  in  Wales 
and  its  borders  is  called  Rhos,  with  abundance  j 
of  peat-bogs,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  ' 
formed  on  sand-banks  originally  covered  by  j 
the  sea,  and  forming  receptacles  for  masses  of  j 
driftwood.     Zeeland,  which  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  visiting,   he  ascertained,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  consist  of  salt-marsh.   The 
islands  in  the  Mass  he  found  to  be  fresh  water 
marshes,  and  some  parts  of  Friesland  to  con- 
sist also  of  salt-marsh  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
Cwtion  of  the  surface  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
nds  is  occupied  by  mooren,  or  peat-morasses, 
to  the  northeast,  in  Drenthe  and  Groningen 
he  found  uplands  which  form  the  western 
limit  of  the  granite  boulders,  which,  as  is 
Well  known,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
^ridth  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  south  of 
4he  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic.     The  Fri- 
sian name  for  a  dry  upland  he  observed  to  be 
the  same  which  is  used  in  Yorkshire,  void  ; 
^butv  in  some  proper  names,  as  Rinsmageest, 
ftbey  retain  the  North  German  Geest,  which 
may  perhaps  also  be  traced  in  some  English 
namep,  as  Hergest,  a  Geest  near  Kington  in 
^Herefordshire. 

By  a  combination  of  historical  and  geo- 
logical grounds,  hd  satisfied  himself  of  the 
truth  of  a  statement  in  an  old  Dithmarsch 
chronicle,  that  the'  whole  of  the  country 
which  once  formed  North  Friesland  is  now 
Vovared  by  the  sea.  He  traced  the  ancient 
*  toast  from  the  Helder  northward  along 
the  string  of  sandy  islands  which. enclose 


the  Zuyder  Zee,  rn  a  continued  dune  or 
sandhill  of  which  Nordeney  and  Waoge* 
roog,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Jahde  and 
Weser,  are  remains,  by  Heligoland  as  far 
as  Syltoe  and  Romoe,  which  lies  on  the 
north-west  of  Schleswig  in  about  55°  N. 
1st.  He  supposed  the  outer  sandbank, 
which  formed  the  coast-line,  to  include  at 
gome  places,  especially  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jahde,  inland  seas  like  the  Cnrrsche 
HafT  at  the  north  of  the  Niemen,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Baltic  by  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  CuriseheNehrung,a  sandbank 
which  runs  as  a  chord  across  the  arc 
formed  by  the  Raffl  Perhaps  a  more  fa- 
miliar illustration  may  be  found  in  the 
Lido,  which  separates  the  In^unes  of  Ve- 
nice from  the  Adriatic  ;  but  Niebuhr  does 
not  refer  to  it,  and  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ference of  formation.  In  other  parts  be 
supposed  the  interval  between  the  shore 
ondnhe  high  wolds  to  have  been  occupied 
by  swamps  and  peat-morasses,  which  may 
have  allowed  a  person  to  pass  on  foot, 
though  not,  as  he  says,  in  silk  stockings 
and  pumps,  from  Eyderstadt  on  the  main- 
land to  Heligoland.  AH  these  fens,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Eyder,  he  believed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  Frisians ;  the  wolds 
by  Saxons ;  the  marshes,  which  were  in- 
terspersed here  and  there7  by  inferior 
races.  He  placed  the  era  at  which  the 
sea  broke  through  the  bar  of  sandbank  at 
about  the  year  £-00,  when  he  supposed  that 
many  islands  with  a  Frisian  population  re- 
mained, which  afterwards  disappeared. 
Before  the  catastrophe,  he  believed  that 
the  Elbe  and  Weser  had  a  common  outlet 
into  the  sea,  bnt  that  the  Elbe  was  much 
narrower  than  it  is  at  present.  North  of 
the  Eyder  he  found  no  trace  of  the  Fri- 
sians, and  thonght  that  the  rest  of  Holsteio 
probably  belonged  to  the  Angles. 

His  most  direct  authority  for  the  ancient 
extent  of  Friesland  was  a  copy  of  the  na- 
tional laws,  printed  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry. From  this  he  found  that  the  nation 
was  divided  into  seven  Seelanris ;  I.  the 
present  West  Friesland;  2.  Westergoo: 
3.  Oostergoo;  4.  Zevenwold,  together 
with  Drenthe,  Vollenhoven,  and  Lingen ; 
5.  Groningen  ;  6.  East  Friesland ;  7.  Bot- 
jadingerland,  Rustringerland,  and  Haedelre 
(Hadeln),  provinces  subject,  as  the  writer 
complains,  to  foreign  tyrants:  adding 
Dithmtrs  is  eta  fry,  Dithmarsch  is  yet  free. 
To  prove  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  Frisian  tribes  lived  not  in  the  marshes, 
but  in  rhoses  or  p'eitt-moors,  Niebuhr  re- 
ferred to  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that 
they  dried  earth  and  used  it  for  fuel. 
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To  determine  the  present  limits  of  the 
population  of  Frisian  origin,  he  attended 
to  dress,  local  customs,  agriculture,  and 
the  system  of  land  measurement.  Thus 
he  identified  a  plough  with  a  large  wheel 
running  in  the  furrow  and  a  small  wheel 
outside,  to  be  the  original  Frisian  plough, 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  Saxon  plough, 
of  which,  he  says,  the  original  type  is  that! 
used  in  Devonshire.  He  found  the  Frisian 
superficial  measure  to  be*  a  pondemate  or 
pound,  divided,  as  in  our  coinage,  into 
twenty  shillings  or  einsen,  and  each  einst 
into  twelve  pence.  The  pondemate  is 
equal  to  about  six-fifteenths  of  a  Rhenish 
Morgtn,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  an 
English  acre.  In  Drenthe  he  observed, 
that,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  land 
measurement  only  applied  to  arable,  which 
was  held  in  severalty,  while  the  pasturage 
was  occupied  in  common.  He  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  a  ploeging  or 
koegang,  a  difficulty  which  the  readers  of 
the  *  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian'  will  remem- 
ber as  affecting  the  corresponding  Scotch 
measure  of  ant  ploughgale.  In  Drenthe 
he  sa w  the  Hunebedden,  or  graves  of  the 
Huns,  a  collection  of  stones,  like  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Drnidi- 
cal ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Nie- 
buhr  attributes  all  these  remains,  including 
Stonehenge,  to  Frisian  tribps  of  the  sixth 
century,  or  of  even  a  later  period. 

His  antiquarian  researches  were  com- 
bined with  inquiries,  of  which  these  letters 
contain  the  results,  into  the  methods  of 
draining  and  cultivating  peat  soil?,  and 
into  the  rental  and  taxation  of  the  country. 
He  found  that  in  Holland  leases  were  gen- 
erally for  six  years,  in  Friesland  for  ten, 
at  a  rent  not  very  different  apparently  from 
that  of  similar  land  in  England  ;  but  sub- 
ject, at  that  time,  to  a  tax  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  the  tenant,  and  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  landlord.  The  laws  of  the  dikes,  the 
different  appropriations  of  the  rfussen- 
deichey  or  land  formed  outside  the  dike, 
and  the  regulations  for  general  drainage, 
also  form  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
•objects  which  he  investigated. 

Of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  official  intercourse  with  the  great  cap- 
italists he  was  not  able  to  speak  with  equal 
freedom.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  time 
of  great  distress  in  Holland  ;  but  he  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  annihilation  of 
trade,  the  economy  of  individuals  coun- 
teracted to  an  extraordinary  extent  the 
diminution  of  their  incomes,  and  the  in- 
crease of  public  burdens.    On  recent  his- 


tory he  touches  only  allusively  and  inci- 
dentally ;  but  he  never  mentions  the  re- 
publican movement  of  1795  without  indig- 
nation, although  he  considered  it  in  part 
a  reaction  consequent  on  the  establishment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Stadlbolder  in 
1787,  by  the  influence  of  England  and  the 
arms  of  Prussia.*  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  founded  any  general  infer- 
ence on  so  anomalous  a  condition,  as  that 
of  a  maritime  and  trading  country  under 
a  blockade  \  but  we  regret  that  circum- 
stances prevented  Niebuhr  from  giving  a 
full  account  of  the  financial  and  social 
prospects  of  Holland.  On  one  side,  as  a 
state  with  commercial  importance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  the  seat  of 
vast  accumulated  capital,  and  above  all,  as 
a  debtor  to  an  immense  amount  to  its  own 
citizens,  it  has  long  closely  resembled 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  no 
basis  of  land  or  population,  as  Voltaire 
long  ago  observed,  to  be  compared  to  our 
own,  and  it  has  not  even  manufactures  to 
serve  as  the  material  of  its  trade.  During 
the  union  of  the  Netherlands,  its  trade 
was  checked  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Bel- 
gian landowners  and  manufacturers  against 
the  free  admission  of  foreign  productions. 
Since  the  separation  in  1830,  we  believe 
its  wealth  has  considerably  increased,  and 
that  the  immediate  financial  pressure  has 
been  less  felt :  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt  is  met  by  the  remit- 
tances from  the  eastern  colonies,  which 
might  at  once  be  cut  off  by  a  war  or  rebel- 
lion. If  such  a  misfortune  should  occa- 
sion a  national  bankruptcy,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  prosperity  of  Holland 
could  ever  revive.  A  great  country  like 
France  or  Austria  may  overlive  a  public 
declaration  of  insolvency,  but  it  seems  as 
if  credit  was  as  essential  to  Holland  as  to  a 
bank. 

Of  the  political  essays  which  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  on  the  state  and  prospects 
of  England,  which  was  written  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1823.  It  includes  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  property- 
tax  as  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
existing  difficulties.  His  views  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  will  seem  to 
most  Englishmen  sufficiently  strange.  He 
says  that  France  has  ceased  to  be  our  na- 


•  The  best  account  of  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, during  the  laUer  half  cf  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, wiU  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  third 
volume  of  Schlosser,  published  since  our  notice  of 
his  history—*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review/  No.  61. 
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tural  enemy,  tbat  between  England  and 
Russia  nothing  but  blind  hatred  can  occa- 
sion a  quarrel,  and  that  it  would  be  our 
true  policy  to  leave  the  Turks  to  their  fate. 
Our  one  natural  enemy  he  holds  to  be 
America,  and  he  considered  it  an  unpar- 
donable error  to  have  concluded  the  last 
war,  before  we  had  produced  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union,  and  extorted  the  con- 
firmation of  a  secret  article  io  the  peace 
of  Paris  (1783),  by  which  America  was 
not  allowed  to  possess  any  ship  of  war 
larger  than  a  frigate.  Further  than  this, 
he  believes  that  the  English  Government 
has  adopted  the  same  view;  that  it  is  pre- 
paring for  a  decisive  struggle ;  and  that 
the  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  is  only  meant  as  a  step  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States :  of  all 
which  we  can  only  say,  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  verified  by  experience. 

From  an  account  of  the  Spanish  nation- 
al debt  at  the  time  of  the  short  supremacy 
of  the  Cortes  in  1821,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  the  curious  fact,  that  among 
the  innumerable  kinds  of  stock  which  even 
then  existed,  and  have  since  so  happily 
multiplied,  were  to  be  found  unredeemable 
bonds  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  issued  in 
the  form  of  perpetual  annuities,  to  evade 
the  canonical  objections  to  borrowing  on 
usury.  The  instructive  Essay  on  the 
French  law  of  election  would  carry  us  into 
too  wide  a  field  of  discussion  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

We  regret  that  we  have  never  seen  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  ( The  claims  of  Prus- 
sia against  the  Saxon  Court,'  which  the 
Editor  has,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion,  excluded  from  the 
present  collection.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  expressed  a  feeling  which  in  1814 
was  strong  and  general  in  Germany ;  but 
we  are  curious  to  know  how  Niebuhr  re- 
conciled the  popular  opinion  with  his  own 
habitual  respect  for  ancient  national  rights. 
When  the  King  of  Saxony  was  punished 
for  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon  by  a  sacrifice 
of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  Prussia,  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  the  people  by  parti- 
tioning their  country  was  a  strange  argu- 
ment for  the  right  of  the  stronger  power 
to  seize  the  whole.  The  Electors  of  Sax- 
ony had  held  the  second  rank  in  the  em- 
pire, when  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  were 
simply  burgraves  of  Nuremberg.  The 
reigning  king  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon,  when  every  prince  in  Germany 
was  on  the  same  side,  and  he  may  be  par- 
doned for  having  followed  them  in  their 


decline,  till  his  last  parting,  when  the  em- 
peror left  him  in  the  town  of  Letpsig.  His 
subjects  had  preferred  their  German  patri- 
otism to  their  military  faith,  and  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  national  cause  might  well  be 
considered  an  atonement  for  the  faults  of 
their  government.  The  disappointment  of 
Prussia,  however,  was  severe.  The  king, 
with  the  separate  consent  of  Russia,  had 
announced  to  the  Saxons  that  they  were 
henceforth  to  be  his  subjects,  in  a  procla- 
mation which  contrasted  most  unfavoura- 
bly with  the  calm  and  dignified  tone  of  the 
answer  with  which  it  was  met  by  the  King 
of  Saxony.  It  is  probable  that  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  expected,  in  return  for  bis 
consent,  the  support  of  Prussia  in  the 
Congress  for  his  own  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  he  may  also  have  wished 
to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
connexion  of  the  House  of  Saxony  with 
Poland.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Western 
Powers  had  by  this  time  been  aroused 
against  Russia.  Talleyrand  threatened  in 
the  name  of  his  tottering  king  to  march 
an  army  of  400,000  men ;  and  Lord  Cai- 
tlereagh  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme  by  the 
more  substantial  threat  of  the  armed  in- 
terposition of  England.  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  this  case  the  English  minister  saved 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  from  adding  to 
the  many  well  founded  charges  of  injust- 
ice and  disregard  of  national  rights,  the 
obloquy  of  another  great  spoliation  j  and 
we  regret  that  it  is  through  a  sanction  and 
not  through  a  protest  that  the  plan  is  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Niebuhr. 

How  Tar  this  transaction  increased  the 
disposition  to  irritation  against  England 
which  he  had  entertained  since  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen,  and  how  far  bis 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  policy  of 
Canning,  his  later  letters  abundantly  show. 
It  is,  however,  always  useful  to  attend  to 
the  reproofs  of  a  sagacious  fault-finder, 
and  Englishmen  can  bear  attacks  on  their 
country  with  tolerable  fortitude;  partly 
from  curiosity,  and  a  suspicion  that  they 
may  be  just  in  detail ;  partly  from  confi- 
dence that  they  will  on  the  whole  be  un- 
successful. Prejudice  is  a  microscope, 
which  alters  the  relations  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  but  brings  out  partial  deficien- 
cies more  clearly.  If  'a  friendly  eye 
would  never  see  such  faults,'  it  mrfy  be 
worth  while  to  have  an  enemy  to  observe 
them.  And  if,  nevertheless,  there  are 
Englishmen  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
scarcely  friendly  severity  of  Niebuhr, 
they  may  at  least  derive  satisfaction  from 
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observing  the  impartial  distribution  of  his ! 
censure,  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  America,  j 
and  Germany  itself. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Le  Rime  del  Petrarca  con 
note  letter ali  e  criiiche  del  Castelveiro, 
Tassoni,  Muratori,  Jllfieriy  Gingucni. 
Da  G.  Albertini  da  Verona.  2  torn. 
Firenze.     1842. 

2.  The  Life  of  Petrarch.  By  Thomas 
Campbell.    London.     1841. 

Scarcely  on  any  author,  of  whatever  age 
or  country,  has  there  so  much  been  written, 
spoken,  and  thought,  by  both  sexes,  as  on 
the  present  subject  of  our  criticism,  Pe- 
trarca. 

The    compilation  by  Mr.   Campbell   is 
chiefly    drawn  together  from  the  French. 
It  contains  no  criticism  on  the  poetry  of 
his  author,  beyond  a  hasty  remark  or  two 
in  places  which  least  require  it.     He  might  J 
have  read  Sismondi  and  Ginguenfe  more  . 
profitably  ;  the  author  of  the  '  Introduction  | 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe'  had  already  j 
done  so ;  but  neither  has  he  thrown  any  | 
fresh  light  on  the  character  or  the  writings  | 
of  Petrarca,  or,  in  addition   to  what  had 
already  been  performed  by  those  two  ju- 
dicious men,  furnished  us  with  a  remark 
in  any  way  worth  notice.     The  readers  of 
Italian,   if  they  are  suspicious,  may  even 
suspect  that  Mr.  Campbell  knows  not  very 
much  of  the  language.    Among  the  many 
apparent  causes  for  suspicion,  we  shall  no- 
tice only  two.   Instead  of  Friuli,  he  writes 
the  French    word    Frioul;   and,  instead 
of  the  Marca  di  Ancona,  the  Marshes.     In 
Italian,  a  marsh  is  palude  or  padule  :  where- 
as marca  is  the  origin  of  marchese  :  the  one' 
a  confine  ;  the  other  a  defender  of  a  confine, 
or  lord  of  such  a  territory 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  knowing  all 
about  Petrarca,  will  consult  Muratori  and 
De  Sade  :  whoever  has  been  waiting  for  a 
compendious  and  sound  judgment  on  his 
works  at  large,  will  listen  attentively  to 
Ginguene:  whoever  can  be  gratified  by  a 
rapid  glance  at  his  works  and  character, 
will  be^  directed  by  the  clear-sighted  fol- 
lower of  truth,  Sismondi:  and  whoever 
reads  only  English,  and  is  contented  to 
fare  on  a  small  portion  of  recocted  criti- 
cism in  a  long  excursion,  may  be  accom- 
modated by  Mrs.  Dobson,  Mr.  Hailam, 
and  Mr.  Campbell. 

It  may  seem  fastidious  and  affected  to 


write,  as  we  have  done,  his  Italian  name  in 
preference  to  his  English  one;  but  we 
think  it  better  to  call  him  as  he  called  him- 
self,  as  Laura  called  him,  as  he  was  called 
by  Colonna  and  Rienzi  and  Boccaccio,  and 
in  short  by  all  Italy :  for  we  pretend  to  no 
vernacular  familiarity  with  a  person  of  his 
distinction.  We  should  almost  be  as 
ready  to  abbreviate  Francesco  into  Frank, 
as  Petrarca  into  Petrarch.  Besides  the 
one  appellation  is  euphonious,  the  other 
quite  the  reverse. 

We  Englishmen  take  strange  liberties 
with  Italian  names.  Perhaps  the  human 
voice  can  articulate  no  sweeter  series  of 
sounds  than  the  syllables  which  constitute 
Livorno :  certainly  the  same  remark  is  in- 
applicable to  Leghorn.  However,  we  are 
not  liable  to  censure  for  this  depravation : 
it  originated  with  the  Genoese,  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  town,  whose  language  is 
extremely  barbarous,  not  unlike  the  Pro- 
vensal  of  the  Troubabours.  With  them 
the  letter  g,  pronounced  bard,  as  it  always 
was  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman*,  is 
common  for  v :  thus,  lagoro  for  lavoro. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  our  short  excur- 
sion which  was  only  made  to  bring  our 
fellow-labourers  home  from  afield.  At  last 
we  are  beginning  to  call  people  and  things 
by  their  right  names.  We  pay  a  little 
more  respect  to  Cicero  than  we  did  for- 
merly, calling  him  no  longer  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Tullv:  we  never  say  Laurence, 
or  Lai  de  Medici,  but  Lorenzo.  On  the 
same  principle,  we  beg  permission  to  say 
Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  instead  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccace.  These  errors  were 
fallen  into  by  following  French  transla- 
tions: and  we  stopt  and  recovered  our 
footing  only  when  we  came  to  Tite-live  and 
Aulugelle,  It  was  then  indeed  high  time 
to  rest  and  wipe  our  foreheads.  Yet  wo 
cannot  shake  off  the  illusion  that  Horace 
was  one  of  us  at  school,  and  we  continue 
the  friendly  nickname,  although  with  a 
whimsical  inconsistency  we  contiue  to 
talk  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Ovia\ 
our  earlier  friend,  sticks  by  us  still.  The 
ear  informs  us  that  Virgil  and  Pindar  and 
Homer  and  Hesiod  suffer  no  worse  by  de- 
falcation than  fruit-trees  do :  the  sounds 
indeed  are  more  euphonious  than  what  fell 
from  the  native  tongue.  The  great  histo- 
rians, the  great  orators,  and  the  great  tra- 
gedians of  Greece,  have  escaped  unmuti- 
latf  d  :  and  among  the  Romans  it  has  been 
th  rood  fortune,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  of  Paterculus,  Quint  us  Curtius, 
Tacitus,  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus, 
to  remain  intact  by  the  hand  of  onewuulasu. 
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Spellings,  whether  of  .names  or  things, 
should  never  be  meddled  with,  unless 
where  the  ignorant  have  superseded  the 
learned,  or  where  analogy  has  been  over-j 
looked  by  these.  The  courtiers  of  Charles 
II.  chalked  and  charcoaled  the  orthography 
of  Milton.  It  was  thought  a  scandal  to 
have  been  educated  in  England,  and  worse 
to  write  as  a  republican  had  written.  We 
were  the  subjects  of  the  French  king,  and 
we  borrowed  at  a  ruinous  rate  from  French 
authors:  but  not  from  the  best.  Elo- 
quence was  extinct ;  a  gulf  of  ignominy 
divided  us  from  the  genius  of  Italy;  the 
great  Master  of  the  triple  world  was  un- 
discovered by  us  5  and  the  loves  of  Pe- 
trarca  were  too  pure  and  elevated  for  the 
sojourners  of  Versailles. 

Francesco  Prtrarca,  if  far  from  the 
greatest,  yet  certainly  the  most  read  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  poets,  was  born 
in  the  night  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  day  of  July,  1304.  His  father's 
name  was  Petracco,  and  his  mother's  Elet- 
ta  Canigniani.  Petracco  left  Florence  un- 
der the  same  sentence  of  banishment  as 
his  friend  Dante  Alighieri,  and  joined 
with  him  and  the  other  exiles  of  the  Bian- 
chi  army  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  that 
city,  the  very  night  when,  on  his  return  to 
Arezzo,  he  found  a  son  born  to  him :  it 
was  his  first.  To  this  son,  afterwards  so 
illustrious,  was  given  the  name  of  Frances- 
co di  Petracco.  In  after  life  the  sound  had 
something  in  it  which  he  thought  ignoble  5 
and  he  converted  it  into  Petrarca.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  Gravina,  patron  of  one 
who  has  written  more  good  poetry  and 
less  bad  than  Petrarca,  changed  in  like 
manner  the  name  of  Trapasso  to  Metas- 
tasio.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  sound  of  the  hellenized  name  is  more 
harmonious:  the  reduplication  of  the  syl- 
lable tas  is  painful :  but  we  do  agree  with 
Petrarca,  whose  adopted  form  has  only  one 
fault,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  meaning 
in  it. 

When  he  was  seven  months  old  he  was 
taken  by  his  mother  from  Arezzo  to  Incisa, 
in  the  Val-d'Arno,  where  the  life  so  lately 
given  was  nearly  lost.  The  infant  was 
dropt  into  the  river,  which  is  always  rapid 
in  that  part  of  its  course,  and  was  then 
swollen  by  rain  into  a  torrent.  At  Incisa, 
he  remained  with  her  seven  years.  The 
father  had  retired  to  Pisa;  and  now  his 
wife  and  Francesco,  and  another  son  born 
after,  named  Gherardo,  joined  him  there. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  he  took  them  to 
Avignon,  where  he  hoped  for  employment 
under  Pope  Clement  V.     In  that  crowded 


city  .lodgings  and  provisions  were  so  dear, 
that  he  soon  found  it  requisite  to  send  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  small  episcopal 
town  of  Carpentras,  where  he  often  went 
to  visit  them.  In  this  place  Francesco 
met  Convenole,  who  had  taught  him  his 
letters,  and  who  now  undertook  to  teach 
him  what  he  knew  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 
He  had  attained  his  tenth  year  when  the 
father  took  him  with  a  party  of  friends  to 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  Even  at  that 
early  age  his  enthusiasm  was  excited  by 
the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the  scene.  The 
waters  then  flowed  freely :  habitations 
there  were  none  but  the  most  rustic;  and 
indeed  one  only  near  the  rivulet.  Such 
was  then  Vaucluse  ;  and  such  it  remained 
all  his  lifetime,  and  long  after.  The  ten- 
der heart  is  often  moulded  by  localities. 
Perhaps  the  purity  and  singleness  of  Pe* 
trarca's,  his  communion  with  it  on  one 
only  altar,  bis  exclusion  of  all  images  but 
one,  result  from  this  early  visit  to  the 
gushing  spring?,  the  eddying  torrents,  the 
insurmountable  rocks,  the  profound  and 
inviolate  solitudes,  of  Vaucluse. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  his  father 
saw  the  necessity  of  beginning  to  educate 
him  for  a  profession  ;  and  he  thought  the 
canon  law  was  likely  to  be  the  most  ad* 
vantagenus.  Consequently  he  was  sent  to 
Montpelier,  the  nearest  university,  where 
he  resided  four  years ;  not  engaged,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  among  the  juriscon- 
sults, but  among  the  classics.  Information 
of  this  perversity  soon  reached  Petracco, 
who  hastened  to  the  place,  found  the  nox- 
ious books,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire : 
but  affected  by  the  lamentations  of  his  son, 
he  recovered  the  Gicero  and  the  Virgil, 
and  restored  them  to  him,  partially  con- 
sumed. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
sent  from  Montpelier  to  Bologna,  where 
Jie  found  Cino  da  Pistoja,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied himself  in  good  earnest,  not  indeed 
for  his  knowledge  as  a  jurisconsult,  in  which 
he  had  acquired  the  highest  reputation, 
but  for  his  celebrity  as  a  poet.  After  two 
more  years  he  lost  his  father:  and  the 
guardians,  it  is  said,  were  unfaithful  to 
their  trust.  Probably  there  was  little  for 
them  to  administer.  He  now  returned  to 
Avignon,  where,  after  the  decease  of  Cle- 
ment V.,  John  XXII.  occupied  the  pope- 
dom. Here  his  Latin  poetry  soon  raised 
him  into  notice,  for  nobody  in  Avignon 
wrote  so  good  ;  but  happily,  both  for  him- 
self and  many  thousand  sensitive  hearts  in 
every  age  and  nation,  be  soon  desired  his 
verses  to  be  received  and.  understood  by 
one  to  whom  the  Latin  was  unknown* 
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Benedetto  sia  fl  gforeo,  e  fl  sssse,  e  Heano  • 
Blest  be  She  day,  aad  month,  mad  year  I 

Laura,  daughter  of  Andibert  de  Noves, 
was  married  to  Hugh  de  Sade ;  persons  of 
distinction.  She  was  younger  by  three 
years  than  Pet  rare  a*  They  met  first  on 
Good-Friday,  in  the  convent-church  of 
Saint  Claire,  at  six  in  the  morning.  That 
hour  she  inspired  such  a  passion,  by  her 
beauty  and  her  modesty,  as  years  only 
tended  to  strengthen,  and  death  to  sancti- 
fy. The  incense  which  burnt  in  the  breast 
of  Petrarca  before  his  Laura,  might  have 
purified,  one  would  have  thought,  even  the 
court  of  Avignon  ;  and  never  was  love  so 
ardent  breathed  into  ear  so  chaste.  The 
man  who  excelled  all  ethers  in  beauty  of 
person,  in  dignity  of  demeanour,  in  genius, 
in  tenderness,  in  devotion,  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  failed  in  attaining  the 
object  of  his  desires.  But  cold  as  Laura 
was  in  temperament,  rigid  as  she  was  in 
ber  sense  of  duty,  she  never  was  insensi* 
We  to  the  merits  of  her  lover.  A  light  of 
distant  hope  often  shone  upon  him,  and 
tempted  him  onward,  through  surge  after 
surge,  over  the  depths  of  passion.  Laura 
loved  admiration,  as  tbe  most  retired  and 
most  diffident  of  women  do :  and  the  ad- 
miration of  Petrarca  drew  after  it  the  ad- 
miration of  tbe  world.  She  also,  what  not 
all  women  do,  looked  forward  to  the  glory 
that  awaited  her,  when  those  courtiers, 
and  those  crowds,  and  that  city  should  be 
no  more,  and  when,  of  all  women,  the 
Madonna  alone  should  be  so  glorified  on 
earth. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  those  who  delight 
in  poetry  that  she  was  inflexible  and  obdu- 
rate j  for  the  sweetest  song  ceases  when 
the  feathers  have  lined  the  neat.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  Petrarca  was  capable 
of  quitting  ber :  he  was  capable  of  believ- 
ing that  absence  could  moderate,  or  per- 
haps extinguish,  his  passion.  Generally 
the  lover  who  can  think  so,  has  almost 
succeeded;  but  Petrarca  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  writing  poetry;  and  now 
writing  it  on  Laura,  and  Laura  only,  he 
brought  the  past  and  the  future  into  a  fo- 
cus on  his  breast*  All  magical  powers,  it 
is  said,  are  dangerous  to  the  possessor: 
none  is  more  dangerous  than  the  magic  of 
the  poet,  who  can  call  before  him  at  will 
the  object  of  his  wishes ;  but  her  counte- 
nance and  her  words  remain  her  own,  and 
beyond  his  influence. 

It  is  wonderful  how  extremely  few,  even 
of  Italian  scholars,  and  natives  of  Italy, 
have  read  his  letters  or  his  poetry  entirely 
through.     We  are  not  speaking  of  his 
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Latin,  for  ft  wtvtiM  indeed  be  a  greater 
marvel  if  the  most  enterprising  industry 
succeeded  there.  The  thunderbolt  of 
war  • .  *  Scipiades  fulmen  belli '  . .  has  al- 
ways left  a  barren  place  behind.  No  poet 
ever  was  fortunate  In  the  description  or  his 
exploits;  and  the  least  fortunate  of  tbe  num- 
ber is  Petrarca.  Probably  the  whole  of  the 
poem  contains  no  sentence  or  image  worth 
remembering.  We  say  probably :  for  who- 
soever has  hit  upon  what  he  thought  the 
best  of  it,  has  hit  only  upon  what  is  worth- 
less, or  else  upon  what  belongs  to  another. 
The  few  lines  quoted  and  applauded  by 
Mr*  Campbell,  are  taken  partly  from  Vfr» 
gil's  *  Eneid,'  and  partly  from  Ovid's  •  Me- 
tamorphoses** We  cannot  well  believe 
that  any  man  living  has  read  beyond  five 
hundred  lines  of  'Africa:'  we  ourselves, 
in  sundry  expeditions,  have  penetrated 
about  thus  far  into  its  immeasurable  sea  of 
sand.  But  our  wonder  is,  as  we  have  said 
before,  that  neither  the  poetry  nor  the 
letters  of  Petrarca  seem  to  have  been, 
even  in  his  own  country,  read  thoroughly 
and  attentively ;  for  surely  his  comment** 
tors  ought  to  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  these,  before  they  agitated  the 
question,  some  whether  Laura  really  ex- 
isted, and  others  whether  she  was  flexible 
to  the  ardour  of  her  lover.  Speaking  of 
his  friends,  Socrates  and  Lssttos,  of  whose 
first  meeting  with  him  we  shall  presently 
make  mention,  he  says, 

Coa  eoetor  eolsi  '1  gionoss  nuee 
Onde  forse  anzi  tempo  ornsi  le  tempie, 
In  memoria  di  quella  ch*  i'  taut'  amo : 
Ma  par  di  lei  che  il  caor  di  pensier  m'  empie 
Non  potei  eogtier  mai  ramo  ad  fojrlie  j 
Si  fur?  le  tne  radki  acetate  ed  eatpie. 

We  cannot  render  these,  vetess  mock 
worse  than  they  actually  are,  with  their 
( tempo"  and  ( tempie?  and  their  4  radjei  e*- 
pie?  so  we  will  yeomen  to  ofler  a  UpnsW 
tion. 

They  saw  me  win  the  glorious  bough 
That  shades  my  temples  even  new, 
Who  mmr  bough  ser  Imf  amid  take 
From  that  terete  one,  for  whose  safes 
So  many  sighs  and  tears  arose — 
Unbending  root  of  bitter  woes. 

There  is  a  canzone  to  the  same  purport, 
which  we  shall  notice  in  its  pktee ;  and 
several  of  his  letters  could  also  be  adduced 
in  evidence.  We  may  beHeve  that,  at* 
though  he  had  resolved  to  depart  from 
Avignon  for  a  season,  he  felt  his  love  in- 
creasing at  every  line  he  wrote.  StUh 
thoughts  and  images  cannot  be  turned 
over  in  the  mind  and  leave  it  perfectly  In 
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composure.  Yet  perfcapa  when  he  had 
completed  the  most  impassioned  sennet, 
tbe  surge*  of  his  love  may  have  subsided 
.wider  the  oil  he  had  poured  out  on  bis 
vanity*  For  love,  if  it  is  a  weakness,  was 
.not  the  only  weakness  of  Petrarca ;  and, 
when  be  had  performed  what  he  knew  was 
phasing  in  tbe  eyes  el  Laura,  he  looked 
ah— ad  for  tbe  applauses  of  all  around. 
.  JoUaoomo  Colonna,  who  had  been  at  tbe 
ujsivaasity  of  Bologna  with  Kim,  had  eome 
to  Avignon  soon  after.  It  was  with  Coloa- 
%»a  he  usually  spent  his  time;  both  had 
alike  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  tbe  eity, 
Jamil  the  day  when  Franoeseo  met  Laura. 
To  Giacorao  was  now  given  the  bishopric 
iof  Lombes,  in  reward  of  a  memorable  and 
♦dmkahle  exploit,  among  the  bravest  that 
aver  has  been  performed  in  the  sight  of 
Bane  herseUV  When  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
weal  thither  to  depose  John  XVIII,,  Giaco- 
«bo  Colenna,  attended  by  four  men  in 
masks,  read  publicly,  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Maicello,  the  bull  of  that  emperor's  ex- 
aoramunioation  and  dethronement,  and 
challenged  to  single  combat  any  adversary. 
•Noae  appearing,  he  rode  onward  to  the 
•atroagbold  of  his  family  at  Palestrina,  tbe 
ancient  Preneste.  His  reward  was  this 
little  bishopric r  When  Petrarca  found  bim 
at  Lomheay  in  tbe  house  of  the  bishop  he 
found  also  two  persona  of  worth,  who  be- 
came the  most  intimate  of  his  friends $ 
the  one  a  Roman,  Lello  by  name,  which 
name  the  poet  Latinized  to  Lslius;  the 
other  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  whose 
appellation  was  probably  less  tractable, 
and  whom  he  called  Socrates.  Toward 
the  close  of  autumn  the  whole  party  re- 
turned to  Avignon. 

In  the  bosom  of  Petrarca  love  burnt 
'again  more  ardently  than  ever.  It  is  cen« 
'snred  a*  the  worst  of  eonceka  in  him  that 
he  played  so  often  on  the  name  of  Laura ; 
and  many  have  suspected  that  there  could 
be  little  passion  in  so  much  allusion.    A 

J  Hirer  taste  might  indeed  have  corrected 
n  the  poetry  the  outpourings  of  tenderness 
on  the  name 5  but  surely  there  is  a  true 
and  a  pardonable  pleasure  in  cherishing 
the  very  sound  of  what  we  love.  If  it  be- 
longs to  the  heart,  as  it  does,  it  belongs  to 
poetry,  and- is  not  easily  to  be  cast  aside. 
-The  shrub  recalling  the  idea  of  Laura  was 
,  planted  by  his  hand  y  often,  that  he  might 

•  nurture  it,  was  the  pen  laid  by ;  the  leaves 
pwerej  often  shaken  by -his  sighs,  and  not 

•  unfreejuently  did   they  sparkle   with  his 
:  tears*    Heielt  the  comfort  of  .devotion  as 

he  bent  before  the  image  of  her  name. 
Bat  ha  now  saw  little  of  her,  and  was 
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never  at  her  house:  U  was  only  in  small 
parties,  chiefly  of  ladies,  that  tbey  met. 
She  excelled  them  all  in  grace  of  person 
and  in  elegance  of  attire.  Probably  her 
dress  was  not  the  more  indifferent  to  her 
on  her  thinking  whom  she  was  about  to 
meet ;  yet  she  maintained  tbe  same  re- 
serve :  the  nourisher  of  love,  bat  not  of 
hope. 

Restless,  for  ever  restless,  again  went 
Petrarca  from  Avignon.  He  hoped  ht 
should  excite  a  little  regret  at  bis  depart- 
ure, and  a  .desire  to  see  bim  again  soon,  if 
not  expressed  to  him  before  be  left  the 
city,  yet  conveyed  by  letters  or  reports. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris,  thence  to  Cologne, 
and  was  absent  eight  months.  On  bis  re- 
turn, the  bishop,  whom  he  expected  to 
meet,  was  neither  at  Avignon  nor  a 
Lo  robes.  His  courage  and  conduct  were 
required  at  Rome,  to  keep  down  the  rivals 
of  bis  family,  the  Orsini.  Disappointed  in 
bis  visit,  and  hopeless  in  his  passion,  the 
traveller  now  retired  to  Vauckisef  and 
here  he  poured  in  solitude  from  bis  inner- 
most heart  incessant  strains  of  love  and 
melancholy. 

At  Paris  he  had  met  with  Dionigi  <V 
Buperti,  an  Augustine  monk,  bom  at  Bor- 
go  San  SepolcrOy  near  Florence,  and  es- 
teemed as  one  ef  the  most  learned,  elo- 
quent, philosophical  and  religious  men  io 
France.  To  him  Petrarca  wrote  earnestly 
for  counsel ;  but  before  tbe  answer  came 
he  had  seen  Laura,  A  fever  was  raging  in 
the  city,  and  her  life  was  in  danger.  Ben- 
edict XII.,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  least 
inelegant  of  his  Latin  poems,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  transfer  the  Roman  See  to  Rone, 
conferred  on  him,  now  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  a  canonry  at  Lombes.  Bat 
the  bishop  was  absent  from  tbe  diocese, 
and  again  at  Borne.  Thither  hastened 
Petrarca,  and  was  received  at  Capraniccia, 
a  castle  of  tbe  CoIoimm*,  not  only  by  hi* 
diocesan,  but  likewise  by  Stefano,  senator 
of  Rome,  to  which  city  they  both  conduct- 
ed him.  His  stay  here  was  short;  here- 
turned  to  Avignon  j  but,  inflamed  with 
unquenchable  love,  and  seeking  to  refresh 
his  bosom  with  early  memories,  he  retired 
to  Vaucluse.  Here  he  purchased  a  poor 
cottage  and  a  small  meadow;  hither  he 
transferred  his  books  5  and  hither  also  that 
image  which  he  could  nowhere  leave  be- 
hind. Summer,  autumn,  winter,  he  spent 
among  these  solitudes  $  a  fisherman  was 
his  only  attendant,  but  occasionally  a  few 
intimate  friends  came  from  Avignon  to 
visit  him.  The  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  rbi- 
Jippe  de  Cebassoles,  in  whose  diocese  was 
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Vaucluse,  and  who  had  a  villa  not  far  off, 
here  formed  with  him  a  lasting  friendship, 
and  was  worthy  of  it.  Daring  these 
months  the  poet  wrote  the  three  canzoni 
on  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which  some  have 
called  the  c  Three  Graces,*  hot  which  he 
himself  caHed  the4 Three  Sisters.'  The 
Italians,  the  best-tempered  and  the  most 
polite  of  nations,  look  rather  for  beauties 
than  faults,  and  imagine  them  more  easily. 
A  brilliant  thought  blinds  them  to  impro- 
prieties, and  they  are  incapable  of  resist* 
mg  a  strong  expression.  Enthusiastic 
criticism  is  common  in  Italy,  ingenious  is 
not  deficient,  cot rect  is  yet  to  come* 

About  this  time  Simone  Mentmi  of  Siena, 
whom  some  without  any  reason  whatso- 
ever have  called  a  disciple  of  Oiotto,  was 
invited  by  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  where  he 
painted  an  apartment  in  the  pontifical 
palace,  just  then  completed.  Petrarca  has 
celebrated  him,  not  only  in  two  sonnets, 
but  also  in  his  letters,  in  which  he  says, 
4  Duo*  ego  novi  pictores egregios ;  Joctium 
Florentinum  civem,  cujus  inter  modernos 
fama  ingens  est,  et  Simonem  Senensem.' 

Had  so  great  an  artist  been  the  scholar 
of  Giotto,  it  would  have  added  to  the  re- 
putation of  even  this  illustrious  man,  a 
triumvir  with  Ghiberti  and  Michel-Angio- 
lo.  These,  although  indeed  not  flourish  ing 
together,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
triumvirate  in  the  republic  of  the  arts  ; 
Baffael,  Correggio,  and  Titian,  the  second. 
There  is  no  resemblance  to  Giotto  in  the 
manner  of  Simone ;  nor  does  Ghiberti 
mention  him  as  the  disciple  of  the  Floren- 
tine. No  man  knew  better  than  Ghiberti 
how  distinct  are  the  Genoese  and  the  Flo- 
rentine schools.  Simone  Mem  mi,  the  first 
of  the  moderns  who  gave  roundness  and 
beauty  to  the  female  lace,  neglected  not 
the  graceful  air  of  Laura.  Frequently  did 
he  repeat  her  modest  features  in  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  his  sacred  compositions; 
and  Petrarca  was  alternately  tortured  and 
consoled  by  the  possession  of  her  portrait 
from  the  hand  of  Memtni.  It  was  painted 
in  the  year  1339,  so  that  she  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  ;  but,  whether  at  the  desire 
of  her  lover,  or  guided  by  his  own  discre- 
tion, or  that  in  reality  she  retained  the 
charms  of  youth  after  bearing  eight  or 
nine  children,  she  is  represented  youthful, 
and  almost  girlish,  wherever  he  introduces 
her. 

With  ber  picture  now  before  him,  Pe- 
trarca thought  he  could  reduce  in  number 
and  duration  his  visits  to  Avignon,  and  I 
might  undertake  a  work  sufficient  to  fix  I 
hit  attention  and  occupy  hit  retirement  * 


He  began  to  compose  in  Latin  a  history 
of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
subversion  of  Jerusalem.  Bet,  almost 
et  the  commencement,  the  exploit*  of 
Scipio  Africamis  seized  upon  his  enthn 
siastic  imagination,  rfnd  determined  Mm  to 
abandon  history  for  poetry.  The  second 
Punic  war  was  the  subject  he  chose  for  an 
epic*  Deficient  as  the  work  is  in  all  the 
requisites  of  poetry,  his  friends  applevded 
it  beyond  measure.  And  indeed  no  small 
measure  of  commendation  is  do*  to  it?  for 
here  he  had  restored  in  some  degree  the 
plan  and  tone  of  antiquity.  But  tostch  * 
pitch  was  his  vanity  exalted,  that  he '  as- 
pired to  higher  honours  than  Vfrfril  hud 
received  under  the  fevour  of'  AugfJaeat, 
and  was  ambitious  of  being  crowned  m 
the  capitol.  His  powerful  patrons  retook 
ed  every  obstacle:  and  the  senate*  of 
Borne  invited  him  by  letter  to  hie*  corona- 
tion. A  few  hours  afterward,  on  tfae'Md 
of  August,  1340,  another  of  tb*  same  pur- 
port was  delivered  to  him  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  good  king  ttebett 
of  Naples  had  been  seaTous  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  honour  he  solicited?  mad  to 
Naples  he  hastened,  ere  he  proceeded  *o 
Borne. 

It  was  in  later  days  that  kings  began  to 
avoid  the  conversation  and  familiarity  of 
learned  men.    Robert  received  Francesco 
as  became  them  both ;  and,  on  his  depart- 
ure from  the  court  of  Naples,  presented 
to  him  the  gorgeous  robe,  in  which,  far 
days  afterward,   he  was  crowned  in  the 
capitol.    At   the  close  of  bin  life  he-  la- 
mented the  glory  be  had  thus  attained,  sad 
repined  at  the  malice  -  it  drew  down  on 
him.    Even  in  the  hour  of  triumph  fee  was 
exposed  to  a  specimen  of  the  kind.    Most 
of  those  among  Hie  ancient  Romanr  to 
whom  in  their  triumphal  honours  the  lau- 
rel crown  was  decreed,  were  exposed  to 
invectives  and  reproaches  in  their  ascent. 
Fescennine  verses,  rude  and  limping,  inter- 
spersed with  saucy  troehaica.  were  gene- 
rally their  unpalatable  fare.    But  Petrarca, 
the  elect  of  a  senator  and  a   pope,    was 
doomed  to  worse  treatment.    Not  on  his 
advance,  but  on  bis  return,  an  old  woman 
emptied  on  his  laurelled  head  one  of  those 
mysterious  vases  which  are  usually  in  ad* 
ministration  at  the  solemn  hour  of  night. 
Charity  would  induce  us  to  hope  that  her 
venerable  age  was  actuated  by  no  malign^ 
ty.    But  there  were  strong  surmises  to 
the  contrary :  nor  can  we  adduce  m  her 
defence  that  she  had  any  poetical  vein,  by 
which  we  might  account  for  this  extraor* 
dinary  act  of  incontinence.    Partaking,  as 
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thought  by  the  physicians*  of  the  old 
woman's  afttare,  the  contents  of  the  vase 
were  to  acrimonious  as  to  occasion  bald- 
mm.  Her  cauldron,  instead  of  restoring 
youth,  diew  down  old  age,  or  fixed  immov- 
ably ita  odious  signal.  A  projectile  scarce- 
ly mora  fatal,  in  a  day  also  of  triumph, 
was  hurled  by  a  similar  enemy  on  the  head 
of  Pynrhua.  The  laurel  decreed  in  foil 
.senate  to  Julius  Cauar,  although  it  might 
.conceal  the  calamity  of  baldness,  never 
could  have  prevented  it:  nor  is  it  probable 
that  either  his  skill  or  his  fortune  could 
iave  warded  off  efficaciously  what  de-j 
.steaded  from  such  a  quarter.  The  Ita- 1 
Jians,  who  carry  more  good  humour  about 
them  than  any  other  people,  are  likely  to 
bare  borne  this  catastrophe  of  their  poet 
.with  equanimity,  if  not  hilarity.  Perhaps 
even  the  gentle  Laura,  when  she  heard  of 
it,  averted  the  smile  she  could  not  quite 
suppress. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  question,  how 
great  or  how  little  was  the  glory  of  this 
.coronation:  a  glory  which  Homer  and 
..Dante,  which  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
.never  sought,  and  never  would  have  at- 
tained* Merit  has  rarely  risen  of  itself, 
but  a  pebble  or  a  twig  is  often  quite  suffi- 
cient for  it  to  spring  from  to  the  highest 
ascent*  There  is  usually  some  baseness 
before  there  is  any  elevation.  After  all, 
no  man  can  be  made  greater  by  another, 
although  he  may  be  made  more  conspicu- 
ous by  title,  dress,  position  and  acclama- 
tion. Tha  powerful  can  only  be  ushers  to 
4be  truly  great.;  and  in  the  execution  of 
this  office,  they  themselves  approach  to 
greatness*  But  Fetrarca  stood  far  above 
all  the  other  poets  of  his  age ;  and,  incom- 
petent aa  were  his  judges,  it  is  much  to 
t^oir  praise  that  they  awarded  due  honour 
to  the  purifier  both  of  language  and  of 
morals*  With  these  indeed  to  solicit  the 
wife  of  another  may  seem  inconsistent ; 
but  such  was  always  the  custom  of  the 
Tuscan  race ;  and  not  always  with  the 
siune  chastity  as  was  enforced  by  Laura. 
Aa  Fetrarca  Joved  her, 

M,  Manli !  non  est  ttrrpe,  magis  misenrm  est. 

'.  Love  is  tha  purifier  of  the  heart ;  its 
depths  are  less  turbid  than  its  shallows, 
la  despite  of  precepts  and  arguments,  the 
most  sedate  and  the  most  religious  of  wo- 
men think  charitably,  and  even  reveren- 
tially, of  the  impassioned  poet.  Constan- 
cy is.  the  antagonist  of  frailty,  exempt  from 
the  captivity  and  above  the  assaults  of 
sin. 
Th*«a  U  maqh  resemblance  fo  tbe  chat-  , 


acter  of  Fetrarca  to  that   of  Abeillard. 
Both  were  learned,  both  were  ditpvtatioes, 
both  were  handsome,  both  were  vaia ;  both 
ran    incessantly  backward    and    for  weed 
from  celebrity  to  seclusion,  from  sedaaioa 
to  celebrity :  both  loved  unhappily  5   bat 
the  least  fortunate  was  the  moat  beloved. 
Devoted  as  Petrarca  waa  to  the  clas- 
sics, and  prone  aa  tbe  Italian  poets  are  to 
follow  and  imitate  them,  be  stands  apart 
with  Laura ;  and  if  some  of  his  reflections 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sonnets  of  Cine  da 
Pistoja,  and  a  few  in  the  more  precious  re- 
liquary of  Latin  Elegy,  be  seems  disdain- 
ful of  repeating  in  ber  ear  what  has  ever 
been  spoken  in  another's.     Although  a 
cloud  of  pure  incense  rises  up  and  veils 
tbe  intensity  of  his  love,  k  is  such  love  aa 
animates  all    creatures  upon    earth,   and 
tends  to  the  same  object  in  all.     Through- 
out life  we  have  been  acoustomed  to  bear 
of  the  Platonic:  absurd    as  it   is   every* 
where,  it  is  most  so  here.    Nothing  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  Plato  authorises  us 
to  affix  this  designation  to  simple  friend* 
I  ship,  to  friendship  exempt  from  passion. 
,  On  the  contrary,  the  philosopher  leaves  us 
i  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  notion  of  love 
I  is  sensual.*    He  says  expressly  what  spe- 
I  cies  of  it,  and  from  what  bestowera,  should 
be  tbe  reward  of  sages  and  heroes. 
DH  metiora  pife ! 

Beside  *  Sonnets'  and ( Canzoni'  Petrarca 
wrote  ( Sestine ;'  so  named  because  each 
stanza  contains  six  verses,  and  each  poem 
six  stanzas,  to  the  last  of  which  three  lines 
are  added.  If  tbe  '  terzarirna'  is  disagree* 
able  to  tbe  ear,  what  is  the  aestina,  in 
which  there  are  only  six  rhymes  to  thirty- 
six  verses,  and  all  these  respond  to  the 
same   words!      Cleverness   in    distortion 


9  A  mysterious  and  indistinct  ides,  not  dissipated 
by  the  closest  view  of  the  original,  led  the  poetic 
mind  of  Shelley  into  the  labyrinth  that  encompassed 
the  garden  of  Acndemus.  He  has  given  as  an  accu- 
rate and  graceful  translation  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  Plato's  dialogues.  Consistently  with  modesty  be 
found  it  impossible  to  present  the  whole  to  his  read- 
ers ;  but  as  the  subject  is  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
lore,  they  will  discover  that  nothing  is  more  unlike 
Petrarca's.  The  trifles,  the  quibbles,  the  unseason- 
able jokes,  of  what  is  exhibited  in  very  harraonkws 
Greek,  and  in  English  nearly  as  hamonioss,  pass 
uncensored  andjunnoticed  by  the  fascinated  Shelley. 
So  his  gentleness  and  warmth  of  heart  induced  him 
to  look  with  affection  on  the  poetry  of  Petrarea ; 
poetry  by  how  many  degrees  inferior  to  his  own ! 
Nevertheless,  with  justice  sad  propriety  he  ranks 
Dante  higher  in  the  same  department,  who  indeed 
has  described  love  more  eloquently  than  any  other 
poet,  excepting  (who  always  must  be  excepted) 
8hakspeare.  Franceses  and  Beatrice  open  all  the 
hea^a*dn^Uiipwittacoa*ri^^w4*i*itf. 
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can  proceed  no  further.  Petrarca  wearied 
die  popes  by  bis  repeated  solicitations  that 
they  would  abandon  Avignon;  he  never 
thought  of  repeating  a  sestina  to  them 5 
it  would  have  driven  the  most  obtuse  and 
obstinate  out  to  sea?  and  he  never  would 
have  removed  hit  hands  from  under  the 
tiara  until  he  entered  the  port  of  Civita- 
Vecchia.  While  our  poet  was  thus  amus- 
ing bis  ingenuity  by  tbe  most  intolerable 
scheme  of  rhyming  that  the  poetry  of  any 
language  has  exhibited,  his  friend  Bocca- 
eio  was  occupied  in  framing  that  very 
stanza,  the  '  ottavarime,'  which  so  delights 
us  in  Berni,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  But  Tas- 
so  is  most  harmonious  when  he  expatiates 
most  freely,  ( numerisque  fertur  lege  solu- 
tis :'  for  instance,  in  the  '  Aminta,'  where 
he  is  followed  by  Milton  in  his  'Lyeidas.' 

We  left  Petrarca  not  engaged  in  these 
studies  of  his  retirement,  but  passing  in 
triumph  through  the  capital  of  the  world. 
On  bin  route  towards  Avignon,  where  he 
was  ambitious  of  displaying  his  fresh  lau- 
rels, he  stayed  a  short  time  at  Parma  with 
Azzo  da  Correggio,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion »f  that  city.  Azzo  was  among  the 
most  unprincipled,  ungrateful,  and  mean, 
of  the  numerous  petty  tyrants  who  have 
infested  Italy.  Petrarca's  love  of  liberty 
never  quite  outri vailed  his  love  of  princes: 
for  which  Boccaccio  mildly  expostulates 
with  him ;  and  Sismondi,  as  liberal,  wise, 
and  honest  as  Boccaccio,  severely  repre- 
hends him.  But  what  oiber,  loving  as  he 
loved,  would  have  urged  incessantly  the 
return  to  Italy,  the  abandonment  of 
Avignon  1  At  times,  beyond  a  doubt, 
he  preferred  his  imperfect  hopes  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  Italian  glory ;  but 
he  shook  them  like  dust  from  his  bosom, 
and  Laura  was  less  than  Borne.  Shall  we 
refuse  the  name  of  patriot  to  such  a  man  1 
No;  those  alone  will  do  it  who  have  little 
to  lose  or  leave.  Sismondi,  who  never 
judges  harshly,  never  hastily,  passes  no 
such  sentence  on  him. 

So  pleased  was  he  with  his  residence  at 
Parma,  that  be  purchased  a  house  in  the 
city,  where  he  completed  his  poem  of 
'  Africa,'  which  we  noticed.  He  was  now 
about  to  rejoin  at  Lombes  his  friend  and 
diocesan,  whom  he  saw  in  a  dream,  pale 
as  death.  He  communicated  this  dream 
to  several  persons ;  and  twenty-five  days 
afterward  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
its  perfect  truth.  Another  friend,  more 
advanced  in  years,  Dionigi  di  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  soon  followed.  Before  tbe  ex- 
piration of  the  year  he  was  installed  arch- 
deacon of  Parma.    Soon  after  this  ap- 


pointment, Benedict  XII.  died,  and  Clement 
VI.  succeeded.  This  pontiff  was  superior 
to  all  his  predecessors  in  gracefulness  of 
manners  and  delicacy  of  taste  $  and,  at  his 
accession,  the  corruptions  of  tbe  papal 
court  became  less  gross  and  offensive. 
He  divided  his  time  between  literature  and 
the  ladies :  not  quite  impartially.  The  * 
people  of  Rome  began  to  entertain  new 
and  higher  hopes  that  their  city  would 
again  be  the  residence  of  Christ's  vice* 
gerent.  To  this  intent  they  delegated 
eighteen  of  the  principal  citizens,  and 
chose  Petrarca,  who  had  received  tbe 
freedom  of  the  city  on-tiis  coronation,  to 
present  at  once  a  remonstrance  and  an 
invitation.  The  polite  and  wary  pontiff 
heard  him  complacently,  talked  affably  and 
familiarly  with  him,  conferred  on  him  the 
priory  of  Migliorino $  but,  being  a  French- 
man, thought  it  gallant  and  patriotic  to 
remain  at  Avignon.  Peirarca  was  little 
disposed  to  return  with  the  unsuccessful 
delegates.  He  continued  at  Avignon, 
where  his  countryman  Sennuccio  del  Bene, 
who  visited  the  same  society  as  Laura, 
and  who  knew  her  personally,  gave  him 
frequent  information  of  her,  though  little 
hope. 

Youth  has  swifter  wings  than  love.  He 
had  loved  her  sixteen  years ;  but  all  the 
beauty  that  had  left  her  features  had  set- 
tled on  his  heart,  immoveable,  unchange- 
able, eternal.  Politics  could  however  at 
all  times  occupy  him  ;  not  always  worthi- 
ly. He  was  induced  by  tbe  pope  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  Naples,  and  to  claim  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  on  tbe  part 
of  his  Holiness.  The  good  king  Robert 
was  dead,  and  had  bequeathed  tbe  crown 
to  the  elder  of  bis  two  granddaughters. 
Giovannn,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  be- 
trothed to  her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary, 
who  was  three  years  younger.  She  was 
beautiful,  graceful,  gentle,  sensible,  and 
fond  of  literature  :  he  was  uncouth,  fero- 
cious, ignorant,  and  governed  by  a  Hunga- 
rian monk  of  the  same  character,  Fra 
Rupert.  It  is  deplorable  to  think  that 
Petrarca  could  ever  have  been  induced  to 
accept  an  embassy,  of  which  the  purport 
was  to  deprive  of  her  inheritance  an  inno- 
cent and  lovely  girl,  the  granddaughter  of 
his  friend  and  benefactor.  She  received 
him  with  cordiality,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  her  private  chaplain.  His 
departure,  he  says,  was  hastened  by  two 
causes:  first,  by  the  insolence  of  Fra 
Rupert,  which  he  has  well  described  ;  and 
secondly,  by  an  atrocious  sight,  which 
also  ha  has  commemorated.    He  was  in* 
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vited  to  an  entertainment,  of  which  he 
gives  us  to  understand  he  knew  not  at  all 
the  nature.  Suddenly  he  heard  shouts  of 
joy,  and  ( turning  his  head*  he  beheld  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  strength  and  beau- 
ty, covered  with  dust  and  blood,  expiring 
at  his  feet.  He  left  Naples  without  ac- 
complishing the  dethronement  of  Giovan- 
na,  or,  what  also  was  intrusted  to  him,  the 
liberation  from  prison  of  some  adherents 
of  the  Colonnas  ;  robbers,  no  doubt,  and 
assassins,  who  had  made  forays  into  the 
Neapolitan  territory;  for  all  persons  of 
that  description  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  Colonnas  or* the  Orsini.  His  failure 
was  the  cause  of  his  return,  and  not  the 
ferocity  of  a  monk  and  a  gladiator. 

He  went  to  Parma  on  his  way  back  to 
Avignon :  the  roads  were  dangerous ;  war 
was  raging  in  the  country.  His  friend 
Azzo  bad  refused  to  perform  the  pro- 
mise he  made  to  Lucchino  Visconti,  by 
whose  intervention  he  had  obtained  his 
dominion,  which  he  was  to  retain  for  five 
years,  and  then  resign.  Azzo  he  found 
had  taken  refuge  with  Mastino  del  la  Sea  la, 
at  Verona ;  and  be  embarked  on  the  Po 
for  that  city.  His  friends  hastened  him 
forward  to  Avignon  $  some  by  telling  him 
how  often  the  pope  had  made  inquiries 
about  him ;  and  others,  that  Laura  looked 
melancholy.  On  his  return,  Clement  of- 
fered him  the  office  of  apostolic  secretary: 
it  was  a  very  laborious  one,  and  was  de- 
clined. 

Laura,  pleased  by  his  return  to  her,  was 
for  a  time  less  rigorous.  Within  the  year, 
Charles  of  Luxemburg,  soon  after  made 
emperor,  went  to  Avignon.  Knowing  the 
celebrity  of  Laura,  and  finding  her  at  a 
ball,  he  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her 
forehead  and  her  eyes.  (  This  sweet  and 
strange  action/  says  her  lover, ( filled  me 
with  envy.1  Surely,  to  him  at  least,  the 
sweetness  must  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  the  strangeness.  She  was  now  in- 
deed verging  on  her  fortieth  year:  but 
love  is  forgetful  of  arithmetic.  The  fol- 
lowing summer,  Francesco  for  the  first 
time  visited  his  only  brother  Oherardo, 
who  had  taken  the  monastic  habit  in  the 
Chartreuse  of  Montrieu.  On  his  return 
he  went  to  Vaucluse,  where  he  composed 
a  treatise  *De  Otio  Religiosorum,'  which 
he  presented  to  the  monastery. 

Very  different  thoughts  and  feelings  now 
suddenly  burst  upon  him.  Among  the  sev- 
enteen who  accompanied  him  in  the  depu- 
tation, inviting  the  pope  to  Borne,  there  was 
another  beside  Petrarca  chosen  for  his  elo- 
quence.   It  was  Cola  fiienzf.     The  love  of 


letters  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  united 
them  in  friendship.  This  extraordinary 
man,  now  invested  with  power,  had  driven 
the  robbers  and  assassins,  with  their  pa* 
trons  the  Orsini  and  Colonnas,  out  of 
Rome,  and  had  established  (what  rarely  are 
established  together)  both  liberty  and  or- 
der. The  dignity  of  tribune  was  confer* 
red  on  him  ;  by  which  title  Petrarca  ad* 
dressed  hiro,  in  a  letter  of  sound  advice 
and  earnest  solicitation.  Now  the  bishop 
of  Lombes  was  dead  he  little  feared  the  in- 
dignation  of  the  other  Colonnas,  but  openly 
espoused  and  loudly  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  resuscitated  commonwealth.  The  car- 
dinal was  probably  taught  by  him  to  be- 
lieve that,  by  his  influence  with  Rienzi,  he 
might  avert  from  his  family  the  disaster 
and  disgrace  into  which  the  mass  of  the  no- 
bility had  fallen.  'No  family  on  earth,' 
says  he,  *  is  dearer  to  me ;  but  the  repub- 
lic, Rome,  Italy,  are  dearer.' 

He  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  with  amity 
on  both  sides  undiminished ;  he  also  took 
leave  of  Laura.  He  could  not  repress,  he 
could  not  conceal,  he  could  not  moderate 
his  grief,  nor  could  he  utter  one  sad  adieu. 
A  look  of  fondness  and  compassion  follow- 
ed his  parting  steps  j  and  the  lover  and 
the  beloved  were  separated  for  ever.  He 
did  not  think  it ;  else  never  could  be  have 
gone;  but  he  thought  a  brief  absence 
might  be  endured  once  more,  rewarded  as 
it  would  be  with  an  accession  to  his  glory; 
and,  precluded  from  other  union,  iu  his 
glory  Laura  might  pa/ticipate. 

Retired,  and  thinking  of  her  duties  and 
her  home,  sat  Laura  ;  not  indifferent  to  the 
praises  of  the  most  celebrated  man  alive 
(for  her  heart  in  all  its  regions  was  wo- 
manly) but  tepidly  tranquil,  or  moved  in- 
visibly, and  retaining  her  purity  amidst  the 
uncleanly  stream  that  deluged  Avignon. 
We  may  imagine  that  she  sometimes  drew 
out,  and  unfolded  on  her  bed,  the  apparel 
long  laid  apart  and  carefully  preserved  by 
her,  in  which  she  first  had  captivated  the 
giver  of  her  immortality  5  we  may  imagine 
that  she  sometimes  compared  with  him  an 
illiterate,  coarse,  morose  husband ;  and  per- 
haps a  sigh  escaped  her,  and  perhaps  a 
tear,  as  she  folded  up  again  the  cherished 
gown  she  wore  on  that  Good-Friday. 

On  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  Petrarca  beard 
of  the  follies  and  extravagances  committed 
by  Rienzi,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
journey  to  Rome,  turned  off  to  Parrna. 
Here  he  learnt  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  many  of  the  Colonnas, 
had  been  exterminated  by  order  o(  the 
tribune.     Unquestionably  they  had  long 
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deserved  it ;  but  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
digious  power  unsettled  the  intellects  of 
Rienzi.  In  January  the  poet  left  Parma 
for  Vienna,  where,  on  the  25th  (1348),  he 
felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  In  the 
preceding  month  a  column  of  fire  was  ob* 
served  above  the  pontifical  palace.  After 
these  harbingers  of  calamity  came  that 
memorable  plague,  to  which  we  owe  the 
immortal  work  of  Boccacio ;  a  work  occu- 
pying the  next  station,  in  continental  lite- 
rature, to  the  'Divina  Commedia,'  and  dis- 
playing a  great  variety  of  powers.  The 
pestilence  had  now  penetrated  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  into  the  south- 
ern of  France;  it  bad  ravaged  Marseilles ;  it 
was  raging  in  Avignon.  Petrarca  sent  mes- 
senger after  messenger  for  intelligence. 
Their  return  was  tardy :  and  only  on  the 
19th  of  May  was  notice  brought  to  him  that 
Laura  had  departed  on  the  6th  of  April,  at 
six  in  the  morning;  the  very  day,  the 
very  hour,  he  met  her  first.  Beloved  by 
all  about  her  for  her  gentleness  and  seren- 
ity, she  expired  in  the  midst  of  relatives 
and  friends.  But  did  never  her  eyes  look 
round  for  one  who  was  away  ?  And  did 
not  love,  did  not  glory  tell  him,  that  in  that 
chamber  he  might  at  least  have  died? 

Other  friends  were  also  taken  from  him. 
Two  months  after  this  event  he  lost  Cardi- 
nal Colonna;  and  then  Sennuccio  del 
Bene,  the  depository  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  interpreter  of  Laura's. 

The  Lord  of  Mantua,  Lui  Gonzaga,  had 
often  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  he  now 
accepted  the  invitation.  From  this  resi- 
dence he  went  to  visit  the  hamlet  of  Pie- 
tola,  formerly  Andes,  the  birthplace  of 
Virgil.  At  the  cradle  of  her  illustrious 
poet  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  burst 
again  upon  him  j  and,  hearing  that  Charles 
of  Luxemburg  was  about  to  cross  the  Alps, 
he  addressed  to  him  an  eloquent  exhorta- 
tion, 'De  pacificanda  Italia.'  After  three 
years  the  emperor  sent  him  an  answer. 
The  testy  republican  may  condemn  him, 
as  Dante  was  condemned  before,  for  invit- 
ing a  stranger  to  become  supreme  in  Italy  > 
but  how  many  evils  would  this  step  have 
obviated  !  Recluses,  and  idlers,  and  often 
the  most  vicious,  had  been  elevated  to  the 
honours  of  demigods ;  and  incense  had 
been  wafted  before  the  altar,  among  the 
most  solemn  rites  of  religion,  to  pilferers 
and  impostors.  As  the  Roman  empire, 
with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was 
sold  under  the  spear  by  the  Pretorian  le- 
gion, so  now,  with  title-deeds  more  defec- 
tive, was  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  knocked 
down  to  the  best  bidder.    It  was  not  a  de- 


sire of  office  and  emolument,  it  was  a  love 
of  freedom  and  of  Roman  glory,  which 
turned  the  eyes  of  Petrarca,  first  in  one 
quarter,  then  in  another,  to  seek  for  the 
deliverance  and  regeneration  of  his  native 
land. 

No  preferment,  no  friendship,  stood  be- 
fore this  object.  In  the  beginning  he  ex- 
horted Rienzi  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise,  and  augured  its  success.  But 
the  vanity  of  the  tribune,  like  Bonaparte's, 
precipitated  his  ruin.  Both  were  so  im- 
provident as  to  be  quite  unaware,  that  he 
who  continues  to  play  at  double  or  quits 
must  at  last  lose  all.  Rienzi,  different 
from  that  other,  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  manly,  frank,  and  generous  senti- 
ments. Meditative  but  communicative, 
studious  but  accessible,  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed, we  may  well  believe,  the  counsels 
of  Petrarca,  had  they  been  given  him  per- 
sonally. Cautious  but  not  suspicious, 
severe  but  not  vindictive,  he  might  per- 
haps have  removed  a  D'Engbien  by  the 
axe,  but  never  a  L'Ouverture  by  famine. 
He  would  not  have  banished,  he  would  not 
have  treated  with  insolence  and  indignity, 
the  greatest  writer  of  the  age,  from  a 
consciousness  of  inferiority  in  intellect, 
ns  that  other  did  in  Madame  de  Stael. 
With  that  other,  similarity  of  views  and 
sentiments  was  no  bond  of  union  :  he  hated, 
he  maligned,  he  persecuted,  the  wisest  and 
bravest  who  would  not  serve  his  purposes: 
patriotism  was  a  ridicule,  honour  was  an 
insult  to  him,  and  veracity  a  reproach. 
The  heart  of  Rienzi  was  not  insane.  In- 
stead of  ordering  the  murder,  he  would 
have  condemned  to  the  gallows  the  mur- 
derer of  such  a  man  as  Hofer.  In  his  im- 
petuous and  eccentric  course  he  carried 
less  about  him  of  the  middle  ages,  than 
the  pestilent  meteor  that  flamed  forth  in 
ours.  Petrarca  had  too  much  wisdom,  too 
much  virtue,-  to  praise  or  countenance  him 
in  his  pride  and  insolence ;  but  his  fall  was 
regretted  by  him,  and  is  even  still  to  be 
regretted  by  his  country.  It  is  indeed 
among  the  greatest  calamities  that  have 
befallen  the  human  race,  condemned  for 
several  more  centuries  to  lie  in  chains  and 
darkness. 

In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  (1350)  he 
went  again  to  Rome.  Passing  through 
Florence,  he  there  visited  Boccaccio, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Naples.  What  was 
scarcely  an  acquaintance  grew  rapidly  into 
friendship;  and  this  friendship,  honoura- 
ble to  both,  lasted  throughout  life,  unbrok- 
en and  undiminished.  Both  were  eloquent, 
both  richly  endowed  with  fancy  and  ima- 
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gination 5  but  Petrarca,  who  had  incom- 
parably the  least  of  these  qualities,  had  a 
readier  faculty  of  investing  them  with 
verses  in  which  Boccaccio,  fond  as  he  was 
of  poetry,  ill  succeeded.  There  are  stories 
in  the  '  Decameron '  which  require  more 
genius  to  conceive  and  execute  than  all 
the  poetry  of  Petrarca,  and  indeed  there 
is  in  Boccaccio  more  variety  of  the  mental 
powers  than  in  any  of  his  countrymen, 
greatly  more  deep  feeling,  greatly  more 
mastery  over  the  human  heart,  than  in  any 
other  but  Dante.  Honesty,  manliness,  a 
mild  and  social  independence,  rendered 
him  the  most  delightful  companion  and 
the  sincerest  friend. 

Petrarca,  on  his  road  through  Arezzo, 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
him,  and  among  the  most  delicate  and  ac- 
ceptable to  a  man  of  his  sensibility  was 
the  attendance  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
in  a  body,  who  conducted  him  to  the  bouse 
in  which  he  was  born,  showing  him  that 
no  alteration  had  been  permitted  to  be 
made  in  it.  Padua  was  the  place  to  which 
he  was  going:  on  his  arrival  he  found  that 
the  object  of  his  visit,  Giovanni  da  Car- 
rara, had  been  murdered :  nevertheless,  he 
remained  there  several  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice.  Andrea  Dandolo  was 
doge ;  and  war  was  about  to  break  out  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese. 
Petrarca,  who  always  wished  most  anx- 
iously the  concord  and  union  of  the  Italian 
States,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo,  powerful 
in  reasoning  and  eloquence,  dissuading 
him  from  hostilities.  The  poet  on  this  oc- 
casion showed  himself  more  provident  than 
the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age.  On 
the  sixth  of  April,  the  third  anniversary  of 
Laura's  death,  a  message  was  conveyed  to 
him  from  the  republic  of  Florence,  re- 
storing his  property  and  his  rights  of 
citizen.  Unquestionably  he  who  brought 
the  message  counselled  the  measure,  and 
calculated  the  day:  Boccaccio  again  em- 
braced Petrarca. 

It  wus  also  proposed  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity at  Florence,  and  to  nominate  the 
illustrious  poet  its  rector.  Declining  the 
office,  he  returned  to  Vaucluse,  but  soon 
began  to  fancy  that  bis  duty  called  him  to 
Avignon.  Rome  and  all  Italy  swarmed 
with  robbers.  Clement,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Turenne,  consulted 
with  the  cardinals  on  the  means  of  re- 
storing security  to  his  dominions.  Petrar- 
ca too  was  consulted,  and,  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  eloquent  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  recommended  the  humiliation  of 


the  nobles,  the  restoration  of  therepottie, 
and  the  enactment  of  equal  laws. 

The  people  of  Rome,  however,  had 
taken  np  arms  again,  and  had  elected  for 
their  chief  magistrate  Giovanni  CerrsaL 
The  privileges  of  the  popedom  were  left 
untouched  and  unquestioned ;  not  a  drop 
of  blood  was  shed  ;  property  was  secure; 
tranquillity  was  established*  Clement, 
whose  health  was  declining,  acq  liesctd. 
Petrarca,  disappointed  before,  was  resenrtd 
and  silent.  But  his  justice,  his  humanity, 
his  gratitude,  were  called  into  action  else* 
where. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  his  mission 
to  the  court  of  Naples.  '1  he  king,  An* 
dreas,  had  been  assassinated;  and  the 
queen,  Giovanna,  was  accused  of  the 
crime.  Andreas  had  alienated  from  hist 
all  the  Neapolitans,  excepting  the  servile, 
which  in  every  court  form  a  party,  sad  ia 
most  a  majority.  Luigi  of  Taraato,  the 
queen's  cousin,  loved  her  from  her  child- 
hood, but  left  her  at  that  rge.  Gntcefal 
and  gallant  as  he  was,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  placed  too  implicit  and  intimate i 
confidence  in  him.  Never  has  any  great 
cause  been  judged  with  less  discretion by 
posterity.  The  pope,  to  whom  she  ap- 
pealed in  person,  and  who  was  deeply  is* 
terested  in  her  condemnation,  with  ill  the 
cardinals  and  all  the  judges,  unanimotelr 
and  unreservedly  acquitted  her  of  parti- 
cipation, or  connivance,  or  knowledfe. 
Giannone,  the  most  impartial  and  tempe- 
rate of  historians,  who  neglected  no  sonrtei 
of  information,  bears  testimony  in  ber  be- 
half. Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  men  ab- 
horrent from  every  atrocity,  never  met* 
tion  her  but  with  gentleness  and  corepe* 
sion.  The  writers  of  the  country,  whs 
were  nearest  to  her  person  and  her  timet, 
acquit  her  of  all  complicity.  Neverthe- 
less, she  has  been  placed  in  the  dock  by 
the  side  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  is  as  certain 
that  Giovanna  was  not  guilty  as  that  Mary 
was.  She  acknowledged  before  the  whole 
pontifical  court  her  hatred  of  her  huabasd; 
and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  attn- 
buted  it  to  magic.  How  different  was  the 
magic  of  Othello  on  Desdemonal  andthtf 
too  was  believed. 

If  virtuous  thoughts  and  actions  can 
compensate  for  an  irrecoverable  treaaare 
which  the  tomb  encloses,  surely  now  oojjtf 
calm  and  happiness  have  returned  to  rV 
trarca's  bosom.  Not  only  had  he  defended 
the  innocent  and  comforted  the  sor- 
rowful, in  Giovanna,  but,  with  ^  siagokr 
care    and    delicacy,  he    reconciled  two 
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i  whoea  dumnon  would  have  been 
miaous  to  her  government;  Aeciajoli  and 
Barili*  Aaother  generous  action  waa  now 
performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  a  man  by 
.  whom  bo,  and  Rome,  and  Italy,  had  been 
deceived.  Riensi,  after  wandering  about 
for  nearly  foar  years,  was  east  into  prison 
at  Prague,  and  then  delivered  up  to  the 
pope.  He  demanded  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  law,  whioh  was  refused.  The 
apirit  of  Petrarca  rose  up  against  this  in- 
justice, and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Roman  people,  urging  their  interference. 
They  did  nothing.  But  it  was  believed  at 
Avignon  that  Rienzi,  the  correspondent 
aexi  friend  of  Petrarca,  was  not  only  an 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  but  (what  Pe- 
trarca bad  taught  the  world  to  reverence) 
a  poet.  This  caused  a  relaxation  in  the 
severity  of  his  confinement,  subsequently 
his  release,  and  ultimately  his  restoration 
to  power. 

Again  the  office  of  apostolic  secretary 
was  offered  to  Petrarca ;  ago  in  he  declined 
it ;  again  he  retired  to  Vaueluse.  Clemeut 
died  5  Innocent  waa  elected ;  so  illiterate 
and  silly  a  creature,  that  he  took  the  poet 
for  a  wisard,  because  he  read  Virgil.  It 
waa  time  to  revisit  Italy.  Acciajoli  bad 
invited  him  to  Naples, Daadolo  to  Venice: 
but  he  went  to  neither.  Giovanni  Visconti, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Lucchino  in  the  sovereignty.  Cle- 
ment, just  before  his  decease,  sent  a  nuncio 
to  him,  ordering  him  to  make  choice  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  spiritual  power. 
The  duke-archbishop  made  no  answer; 
but  on  the  next  Sunday,  after  celebrating 
pontifical  mass  hat  the  cathedral,  he  took 
in  one  hand  a  crosier,  in  the  other  a 
drawn  sword,  and  ( Tell  the  Holy  Father,' 
amid  he,  *  hen  is  the  spiritual,  here  the 
temporal :  one  defends  the  other.'  Inno- 
cent was  unlikely  to  intimidate  a  prince 
who  had  thus  defied  his  predecessor.  Gi- 
ovanni Visconti  was  among  tbe  most  able 
statesmen  that  Italy  has  produced ;  and 
Italy  has  produced  a  greater  number  of 
the  greatest  than  all  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Genoa,  reduced  to  extremities  by 
Venice,  had  thrown  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection j  and  Venice,  although  at  the  head 
of  the  Italian  league,  guided  by  Dandolo, 
and  flushed  with  conquest,  felt  herself  un- 
able to  contend  with  him.  Visconti,  who 
expected  and  feared  the  arrival  of  the  em- 
peror in  Italy,  assumed  the  semblance  of 
moderation.  He  engaged  Petrarca,  whom 
he  had  received  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  affection,  to  preside  in  a  depu- 
tation with  offers  of  peace  to  Dandolo. 
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The  doge  refused  the  conditions}  and 
Visconti  lost  no  time  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
hostilities.  These  were  so  successful,  that 
Venice  was  in  danger  of  falling)  aad  Dan- 
dolo died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  died  also  Giovanni  Visconti* 
The  emperor  Charles,  who  had  deceived 
the  hopes  of  tbe  Venetians  by  delaying  to 
advance  into  Italy,  now  crossed  tbe  Alp* ; 
and  Petrarca  met  him  at  Mantua*  Finding 
him,  as  usual,  wavering  and  avaricious, 
the  poet  soon  left  htm,  and  returned  to  the 
nephews  and  heirs  of  Visconti.  Ha  was 
induced  by  Galeasso  to  undertake  an  em* 
bassy  to  the  emperor.  Ill  disposed  as  was 
Charles  to  tbe  family,  he  declared  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  his  arm*  into 
Italy.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  to  Petrar- 
ca the  diploma  of  Count  Palatine,  in  a 
f  olden  box,  which  golden  box  the  Count 
rancesco  returned  to  the  German  Chan- 
cellor: and  he  made  as  little  use  of  the 
title. 

He  now  settled  at  Garigoano,  a  village 
three  miles  from  Milan,  to  which  residence 
he  gave  the  name  of  Iintomo,  from  the 
villa  of  Seipio,  on  tbe  coast  of  Naples. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
he  did  not  always  give  them  the  preference* 
Capra,  a  goldsmith  of  Bergamo,  enthusi- 
astic in  admiration  of  his  genius*  invited 
him  with  earnest  entreaties  to  honaar  that 
city  with  a  visit.  On  his  arrival,  the  gov- 
ernor and  nobility  contended  which  should 
perform  the  offices  of  hospitality  toward 
so  illustrious  a  guest :  but  he  went  at  once 
to  the  house  of  Capra,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed by  his  worthy  host  with  princely  mag- 
nificence, and  with  delicate  attention* 
which  princely  magnificence  often  eves- 
looks.  The  number  of  choice  volumes  hat 
the  library,  and  the  conversation  of  Capra, 
were  evidences  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing and  a  virtuoue  heart*  la  the  winter 
following  (1859)  Boccaccio  spent  several 
days  at  Linterno,  and  the  poet  gave  bint 
his  Latin  Eclogues  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing. On  his  return  to  Florence,  Boccaccio 
sent  his  friend  the  *  Divine  Commedia,' 
written  out  likewise  by  himself,  and  accom- 
panied with  profuse  commendations. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  noble 
poem,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  admitting 
but  one  other  in  the  world  to  a  proximity 
with  it,  was  wanting  to  the  library  of  Pe- 
trarca. His  reply  was  cold  and  cant  tons: 
the  more  popular  man,  it  might  be  thought, 
took  umbrage  at  the  loftier.  He  was  jee* 
ous  even  of  the  genius  which  bad  g<** 
by,  and  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  bis 
own,  excepting  in  the  parity  and  fcteoefey 
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of  lore :  for  this  wm  a  portion   of  the 

fenius  in  both.  He  was  certainly  the  very 
est  man  that  ever  was  a  very  vain  one : 
and  vanity  has  a  better  excuse  for  itself  in 
him  than  in  any  other,  since  none  was 
more  admired  by  the  world  at  large,  and 
particularly  by  that  part  of  it  which  the 
wisest  are  most  desirous  to  conciliate,  turn- 

'  ing  their  wisdom  in  full  activity  to  the  ele- 
vation of  their  happiness.  Laura,  it  is 
true,  was   sensible  of  little  or  no  passion 

'  for  him  ;  but  she  was  pleased  with  his ;  and 

*  stood  like  a  beautiful  Cariatid  of  stamlpss 
marble,  at  the  base  of  an  image  on  which 
the  eyes  of  Italy  were  fixed. 

Petrarca,  like  Boccaccio,  regretted  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  not  only  the  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed,  but  also  the  pleasure  he  had 
imparted  to  the  world.     Both  of  them,  as 

'their  mental  faculties  were  diminishing, 
and  their  animal  spirits  were  leaving  them 
apace,  became  unconscious  how  incompa- 
rably greater  was  the  benefit  than  the  inju- 
ry done  by  their  writings.  In  Boccaccio 
there  are  certain  tales  so  coarse  that  mod- 
esty casts  them  aside,  and  those  only  who 
are  irreparably  contaminated  can  receive 
any  amusement  from  them.  But  in  the 
greater  part,  what  truthfulness,  what  ten- 
derness, what  joyousness,  what  purity ! 
Their  levities  and  gaieties  are  like  the 
harmless  lightnings  of  a  summer  sky  in  the 
delightful  regions  they  were  written  in. 
Petrarca,  with  a  mind  which  bears  the  same 

Jroportion  to  Boccaccio's  as  the  Sorga 
ears  to  the  Nile,  has  been  the  solace  of 
many  sad  hours  to  those  who  probably 
were  more  despondent.  It  may  be  that,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing  some  of  his 
softest  and  most  sorrowful  complaints,  his 
dejection  was  caused  by  dalliance  with 
another,  far  more  indulgent  than  Laura. 
But  his  ruling  passion  was  ungratified  by 
her  5  therefore  she  died  unsung,  and,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  un lament- 
ed. He  had  forgotten  what  he  had  de- 
dared  in  Sonnet  17. 

E,  se  di  lui  forse  altra  donna  spera, 
Vive  in  speranza  debole  e  fallace, 
Mio,  percbe  sdegno  cid  ch*  a  voi  dispiace,  &c. 

If  any  other  hopes  to  find 

That  love  in  me  which  you  despise, 
Ah  !  let  her  leave  the  hope  behind : 
I  hold  from  all  what  you  alone  should  prize. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  he  ceased  to  be 
a  visionary  5  and  we  ought  to  rejoice  that 
an  inflammation  of  ten  years'  recurrence 
sank  down  into  a  regular  fit,  and  settled  in 
no  vital  part.  Yet  we  cannot  but  wish  that 
he  had  been  as  zealous  in  giving  instruc- 
tion and  counsel  to  his  only  son,  a  youth 


whom  he  represents  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  have  been  singularly  modest  and  docile, 
as  he  had  been  in  giving  it  to  princes,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  who  exhibited  very  little 
of  those  characters.  While  he  was  at  his 
villa  at  Linterno,  the  unfortunate  youth 
robbed  the  house  in  Milan,  and  fled.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  home  bad 
become  irksome  to  him,  and  that  neither 
the  eye  nor  the  heart  of  a  father  wis  over 
him.  Giovanni  was  repentant,  was  for- 
given, and  died. 

The  tenderness  of  Petrarca,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  was  at  all  times  con- 
centrated in  self.  A  nephew  of  his  early 
patron,  Colonna,  in  whose  boose  he  had 
spent  many  happy  hours,  was  now  deprW- 
ed  of  house  and  home,  and  being  reduced 
to  abject  poverty,  had  taken  refuge  in  Bo- 
logna. He  had  surely  great  reason  to 
complain  of  Petrarca,  who  never  in  his 
journey s  to  and  fro  had  visited  or  noticed 
him,  or,  rich  as  he  was  in  benefices  by  the 
patronage  of  his  family,  offered  him  toy 
succour.  This  has  been  excused  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  may  be  short  of  turpitude; 
but  it  is  farther,  much  farther,  from  gene- 
rosity and  from  justice.  Never  is  mention 
made  by  him  of  Laura's  children,  whom 
he  must  have  seen  with  her,  and  one  or 
other  of  whom  must  have  noticed  with  the 
pure  delight  of  unsuspicious  childhood  hii 
fond  glances  at  the  lovely  mother.  Surely 
in  all  the  years  he  was  devoted  to  Laws, 
one  or  other  of  her  children  griered  her 
by  ill-health,  or  perhaps  by  losing  it;  for 
virtue  never  set  a  mark  on  any  door  so 
that  sickness  and  sorrow  must  not  enter. 
But  Petrarca  thought  more  about  her  eyes 
than  about  those  tears  that  are  usually  the 
inheritance  of  the  brightest,  and  may  weU 
be  supposed  to  have  said,  in  some  indited 
canzone, 

What  care  I  what  tears  there  be, 
If  the  tears  are  not  for  me  ? 

His  love,  when  it  administered  nothing 
to  bis  celebrity,  was  silent.  Of  his  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  not  a  word 
is  uttered  in  any  of  his  verses.  How  beta- 
tifully  does  Ovid,  who  is  thought  in  gene- 
ral to  have  been  less  tender  and  was  pro* 
bably  less  chaste,  refer  to  the  purer  objects 
of  his  affection ! 

Unica  nata,  mei  justissima  causa  doloris,  *c 
Petrarca's  daughter  lived  to  be  the  solace 
of  his  age,  and"married  happily.  Boccac- 
cio, in  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
letter  in  the  whole  of  Petrarca's  correspon- 
dence, mentions  her  kind  reception  of  him, 
and   praises  her  beauty  and  demeanour. 
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Even  the  unhappy  boy  appears  to  have 
been  by  nature  of  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter. According  to  the  father's  own  ac- 
count, his  disposition  was  gentle  and  trac- 
table ;  he  was  modest  and  shy,  and  abased 
his  eyes  before  the  smart  witticisms  of 
Fetrarca,  on  the  defects  his  own  negligence 
had  caused.  A  parent  should  never  ex- 
cite a  blush,  nor  extinguish  one. 

Domestic  cares  bore  indeed  lightly  on  a 
man  perpetually  busy  in  negotiations.  He 
could  not  but  despise  the  emperor,  who  yet 
had  influence  enough  over  him  to  have 
brought  him  into  Germany.  But  bands  of 
robbers  infested  the  road,  and  the  plague 
was  raging  in  many  of  the  intermediate 
cities.  It  had  not  reached  Venice:  and 
there  he  took  refuge.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  carried  a  great  part  of  his  library  with 
him :  but  he  found  it  now  more  inconven- 
ient than  ever,  and  therefore  he  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  republic,  on  condition 
that  it  neither  should  be  sold  nor  separat- 
ed. It  was  never  sold,  it  was  never  sepa- 
rated 9  but  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  not  a  single  volume  of  the  collection 
10  no\ar  extant.  While  he  was  at  Verona, 
his  friend  Boccaccio  made  him  another 
visit,  and  remained  with  him  three  summer 
months.  The  plague  deprived  him  of 
Lselius,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Barbato.  Among 
his  few  surviving  friends  was  Philip  de 
Cabassoles,  now  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  the  dedication  of 
his  treatise  on  '  Solitary  Life/  which  he 
began  at  Vaucluse. 

Urban  V.,  successor  to  Innocent,  de- 
signed to  reform  the  discipline  of  the 
church;  and  Petrarca  thought  he  had  a 
better  chance  than  ever  of  seeing  its  head 
at  Rome.  Again  he  wrote  a  letter  on 
the  occasion,  learned,  eloquent,  and  en- 
thusiastically bold.  Urban  had  perhaps 
already  fixed  his  determination.  Despite 
of  remonstrances  on  the  side  of  the  French 
king,  and  of  intrigues  on  the  side  of  the 
cardinals,  whose  palaces  and  mistresses 
must  be  left  behind,  he  quitted  Avignon  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1367,  and,  after  a  stay 
of  four  months  at  Viterbo,  entered  Rome. 
Before  this  event  Petrarca  had  taken  into 
his  house,  and  employed  as  secretary,  a 
youth  of  placid  temper  and  sound  under- 
standing, which  he  showed  the  best  dispo- 
sition to  cultivate.  His  name  was  Giovan- 
ni Malpighi,  better  known  afterward  as 
Giovanni  da  Ravenna.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  table,  to  the  walks,  and  to  the  travels 
of  his  patron,  enjoying  far  more  of  his 
kindness  and  affection,  than  at  the  same 
time  of  life,  had  ever  been  bestowed  upon 


his  eon.  Petrarca  superintended  bis  stu- 
dies, and  prepared  him  for  the  clerical 
profession.  Unexpectedly  one  >  morning 
this  youth  entered  his  study,  and  declared 
be  would  stay  no  longer  in  the  house.  In 
vain  did  Petrarca  try  to  alter  his  determi- 
nation :  neither  hope  nor  fear  moved  him  : 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Venice.  Giovanni  would  see 
the  tomb  of  Virgil :  he  would  visit  the 
birthplace  of  Ennius:  he  would  learn 
Greek  at  Constantinople.  He  went  how* 
ever  no  farther  than  Pavia,  where  Petrarca 
soon  followed  him,  and  pardoned  his  ex- 
travagance. 

Pope  Urban  had  no  sooner  established 
the  holy  see  at  Rome  again,  than  he  began 
to  set  Italy  in  a  flame,  raising  troops  in  all 
quarters,  and  directing  them  against  the 
Visconti.  The  emperor  too  in  earnest  had 
resolved  on  war.  But  Bernabo  Visconti, 
who  knew  his  avarice,  knew  how  to  di- 
vert hisarms.  He  came  into  Italy,  but 
only  to  lead  the  pope's  palfrey  and  to  as- 
sist at  the  empress's  coronation.  Urban 
sent  an  invitation  to  Petrarea ;  and  he  pre- 
pared, although  in  winter,  to  revisit  Rome. 
Conscious  that  his  health  was  declining,  he 
made  his  will.  To  the  Lord  of  Padua  he 
bequeathed  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Giotto ;  and  to  Boccaccio  fifty  gold  florins, 
for  a  cloak  to  keep  him  warm  in  his  study. 
Such  was  his  debility  he  could  proeeed  no 
farther  than  Ferrara,  and  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  Padua.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
air  he  settled  in  the  hamlet  of  Arqua, 
where  he  built  a  villa,  and  where  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  Francesco  di 
Brossano,  came  to  live  with  him.  Urban 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XL, 
who  would  have  added  to  the  many  bene- 
fices held  already  by  Petrarca:  and  the 
poet  in  these  his  latter  days  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  the  gifts  of  fortune.  His  old 
friend  the  bishop  of  Cabassoles,  now  a  car* 
dinal,  was  sent  as  legate  to  Perugia :  Pe- 
trarca was  desirous  of  visiting  him,  and 
the  rather  as  the  prelate's  health  was  de- 
clining :  but  before  his  own  enabled  him  to 
undertake  the  journey,  he  had  expired. 

One  more  effort  of  friendship  was  the 
last  reserved  for  him.  Hostilities  broke 
out  between  the  Venetians  and  Francesco 
da  Ferrara,  aided  by  the  king  of  Hungary, 
who  threatened  to  abandon  his  cause 
unless  he  consented  to  terms  of  peace. 
Venice  now  recovered  her  advantages, 
and  reduced  Francesco  to  the  most  hu- 
miliating conditions.  He  was  obliged 
to  send  his  son  to  ask  pardon  of  the  re- 
public.   To  render  this  less  intolerable, 
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1m  prevailed  on  Fetrarea  te  accouapeny 
the  youth,  and  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  senate.  Accompanied  by  a  numerous 
and  a  splendid  train,  they  arrived  at  the 
city  |  audience  was  granted  them  on  the 
morrow.  But  fatigue  and  illness  so  affect- 
ed Fetrarea  that  he  could  not  deliver  the 
speech  he  had  prepared.  Among  the  many 
of  his  compositions  which  are  lost  to  us, 
la  Ibis  oration.  Happily  there  is  preserved 
the  friendly  letter  he  wrote  to  Boccaccio 
on  his  return ;  the  last  of  his  writings. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime, 
though  no  less  zealous  than  Boccaccio 
himself  in  recovering  the  works  of  the 
classics,  he  never  had  read  the  'Divina 
Commedia ;'  nor,  until  this  period  of  it, 
the  *  Decameron  ;'  the  two  most  admirable 
works  the  continent  has  produced  from  the 
restoration  of  learning  to  the  present  day. 
Boccaccio,  who  bad  given  him  the  one, 
now  gave  him  the  other.  In  his  letter  of 
thanks  for  it,  be  excuses  the  levity  of  his 
friend  in  some  places,  attributes  it  to  the 
season  of  life  in  which  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, and  relates  the  effect  the  story  of 
Orisddis  had  produced,  not  only  on  him- 
self, but  on  another  of  less  sensibility. 
He  even  learnt  it  by  heart,  that  he  might 
recite  it  to  his  friends;  and  he  sent  the 
author  a  Latin  translation  of  it.  Before 
this,  but  among  his  latest  compositions,  he 
had  written  an  indignant  answer  to  an 
unknown  French  monk,  who  criticised  his 
letter  to  Urban,  and  had  spoken  contempt- 
uously of  Rome  and  Italy.  Monks  gene- 
rally know  at  what  most  vulnerable  part  to 
kirn  the  dagger ;  and  the  Frenchman  struck 
Fetrarea  between  his  vanity  and  his  patri- 
otism. A  greater  mind  would  have  looked 
down  indifferently  on  a  dwarf  assailant, 
and  would  never  have  lifted  him  up,  even 
for  derision.  The  most  prominent  rocks 
and  headlands  are  most  exposed  to  the 
elements ;  but  those  which  can  resist  the 
violence  of  the  storms  are  in  little  danger 
from  the  corrosion  of  the  limpets. 

On  the  I8th  of  July,  1374,  Fetrarea  was 
found  in  his  library,  his  brow  upon  a  book 
be  bad  been  reading:  he  was  dead. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  literary  man, 
*v  perhaps  of  any  man  whatsoever,  to 
whom  such  honours,  honours  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  from  such  different  quarters  and 
personages,  have  been  offered.  They  be- 
gan in  bis  early  life ;  and  we  are  walking 
at  this  how  in  the  midst  of  the  procession. 
Few' travellers  dare  to  return  from  Italy 
until  they  can  describe  to  the  attentive  ear 
and  glistening  eye,  the  scenery  of  the  Eu- 
hfills.     lie  who  has  loved  truly, 


and,  above  atty  be  wfeebes  loved  unhappily, 
approaches,  as  holiest  altars  are  approach* 
ed,  the  cenotaph  on  the  little  cokmns  si 
Arqoi. 

The  Latin  works  of  Fetrarea  were  es- 
teemed by  himself  more  highly  than  his 
Italian.*  His  Letters  and  his  Dialogues 
4  De  Contempts  Mundi,'  are  curious  and 
valuable.  In  the, latter  he  conversed  with 
Saint  Aognsttn,  to  whom  he  is  introduced 
by  Tnuk,  the  same  persona**  who  appears 
in  his  '  Africa/  and  whom  Voltaire  also  in- 
vokes to  descend  on  his  little  gravelly 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  4Henriade7  The 
third  dialogue  is  about  bin  love  for  Laura, 
and  nobly  is  it  defended.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  ignorance  of  one's  self  and 
others  (m%dtomm\  in  which  he  has  taken 
much  from  Cicero  and  Augtrstia,  and  in 
which  he  afterwards  forgot  a  little  of  his 
own.  '  Ought  we  to  take  it  to  heart,'  saye 
he,  *  if  we  are  ill  spoken  of  by  the  igno- 
rant and  malicious,  when  the  same  thing 
happened  to  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  to 
Cicero  and  Virgil  V  He  was  fond  of  fol- 
lowing these  two  ;  Cicero  in  the  otnbtr 
of  his  epistles,  Virgil  in  eelogae  and  in 
epic. 

Of  his  twelve  eclogues,  which  by  a 
strange  nomenclature  he  also  called  buco- 
lics, many  are  satirical.  la  the  sixth  and 
seventh  Pope  Clement  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  Mitio.  In  the  sixth  Saiat 
Peter,  under  the  name  of  Pamphilus,  re- 
proaches him  for  the  condition  ia  which 
he  keeps  his  flock,  and  asks  him  what  he 
has  done  with  the  wealth  intrusted  to  him. 
Mitio  answers  that  he  has  kept  the  gold 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lambs,  and 
that  he  has  given  the  milk  to  certain  friend* 
of  his.  He  adds,  that  his  spouse,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  woman  Pamphilas 
was  contented  with,  went  about  in  geld 
and  jewels.  As  for  the  rams  and  goats, 
they  played  their  usual  gambols  in  the 
meadow  j  and  he  himself  looked  on.  Pam- 
philas is  indignant,  and  tells  him  he  ought 
to  be  flogged  and  sent  to  prison  for  we* 
Mitio  drops  on  a  sudden  his  peaceful  char- 
acter, and  calls  him  a  faithless  runaway 
slave,  deserving  the  fetter  and  the  cross. 
In  the  twelfth  eclogue,  under  the  appeJla- 

•  It  is  incredible  that  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  who 
has  criticised  so  vast  a  number  of  later  poets  quite 
forgotten,  and  deservedly,  should  never  hare  even 
seen  the  Latin  poetry  of  Petrarea.  His  words  are : 
"  Prims?,  qood  eqnidem  sdam,  Petrarea  ex  Istslea- 
ta  barbaric  os  ccslo  attoUere  ansus  est,  cay'**,  qnem- 
admodum  diximus  alibi,  flsool  nihil  vidert  licmcrit, 
ejus  viri  casuVationessicnt  et  alia  orolta,  relinquam 
ttudiosis .»— Part,  1.  vi.,  p.  t«9. 
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ttons  of  Bat*  and  Aretiena,  are  represented 
the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Arcti* 
ens  is  indignant  at  the  favours  Pan  receives 
from  Faustula  (Avignon).  To  King  John 
the  pope  had  remitted  his  tenths,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  the  war  against 
England,  which  ended  in  his  captivity. 

Petrarca  in  all  his  Latin  poetry,  and  in* 
deed  in  all  his  Latin  compositions,  is  an 
imitator,  and  generally  a  very  unsuccessful 
one  ;  bat  his  versification  is  more  harmo- 
nious, and  his  language  has  more  the  air 
of  antiquity,  and  more  resembles  the  bet- 
ter models,  than  any  since  Boethius. 

We  now  come  to  his  Italian  poetry.  In 
this  he  is  less  deficient  in  originality,  though 
in  several  pieces  he  has  imitated  too  closely 
Cino  da  Pistoja.  ( Mille  dubj  in  un  di,'  for 
instance,  in  his  seventh  canzone.  Cino  is 
crude  and  enigmatical ;  but  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful sonnet  by  him  addressed  to  Dante* 
which  he  wrote  on  passing  the  Appenines, 
and  stopping  to  visit  the  tomb  and  invoke 
the  name  of  Selvaggia.  Petrarca,  late  in 
life,  made  a  collection  of  sonnets  on  Laura; 
they  are  not  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written.  The  first  is  a  kind  of 
nrologne  to  the  rest,  as  the  first  ode  of 
Horace  is.  There  is  a  melancholy  grace 
in  this  preliminary  piece.  The  third 
ought  to  have  been  the  second ;  for,  af- 
ter having  in  the  first  related  his  errors  and 
regrets,  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
the  cause  of  them  in  the  following ;  we 
find  it  in  tbo  third.  'Di  pensier  in  pan- 
sier,9 *  Chiare  dolci  e  fresche  acque,'  '  Se 
il  pensier  che  mi  strugge,'  ( Benedetto  sia 
il  giorno,  '  Solo  e  pensoso,'  are  incompa- 
rably better  than  the  4  Tre  Sorelle,'  by 
which  the  Italians  are  enchanted,  and 
which  the  poet  himself  views  with  great 
complacency.  These  three  are  upon  the 
eyes  of  Laura.  The  seventh  canzone,  the 
second  of  the  ( Sorelle,1  or,  as  they  have 
often  been  styled,  the  ( Grazie,'  is  the  most 
admired  of  them.  In  this  however  the  ear 
is  offended  at '  Qual  air  o/ta.*  The  critics 
do  not  observe  this  sad  cacophony.  And 
nothing  is  less  appropriate  than 
Ed  al  fuoco  gentil  ond'  io  tutl*  ardo. 

The  close  is, 

Canxon!  Pima  8oreua  4  poeo  inensi, 
£  P  altim  sento  in  quel  medessio  albergo 
Appareechiani,  ond*  io  pi*  carta  vergo. 

This  ruins  the  figure.  What  becomes  of 
the  Sorella,  and  the  albergo,  and  the  appa- 
recchiarsi.  The  third  is  less  celebrated 
than  the  two  elder  sisters. 

Muratori,  the  most  judicious  of  Italian 
consmeotators,  given   these  cansoni  the 


preference  over  the  others:  but  it  remain- 
ed for  a  foreigner  to  write  correctly  on 
them,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they  ate 
very  faulty.     We   find   more  faults  and 

Cver  than  Ginguene  has  found  in  them : 
we  do  not  complain  with  him  so  much 
that  the  commencement  of  the  third  is 
heavy  and  languid,  as  that  serious  thoughts 
are  intersected  with  quibbles,  and  spangled 
with  conceits.  We  will  here  remark  free- 
ly, and  in  some  detail,  on  this  part  of  the 
poetry  of  Petrarca. 

Sonetto  21.  It  will  be  difficult  to  tad  in 
all  the  domains  of  poetry  so  frigid  a  conceit 
as  in  the  conclusion  of  this  sonnet, 

£  far  della  sue  braccia  a  se  stew*  ombra. 

Strange  that  it  should  be  followed  by  the 
most  beautiful  he  ever  wrote : 

Solo  e  pensoso,  &c. 

Canzone  1. 

Ne  mano  aaeor  m*  aggbiacoia 

L'  esser  coperto  poi  di  biancbe  pinme, 

Ond*  io  pxeai  col  soon  color  di  eignst 

How  very  inferior  is  this  childish  play  to 
Horace's  ode,  in  which  he  also  beeomesj  a 
swan. 

Canzone  3.  Among  the  thousand  offices 
which  be  attributes  to  the  eves  is  carrying 
the  key*.  Here'  he  talks-  of  the  tweet  svet 
carrying  the  keys  of  the  tweet  thought. 
Again  he  has  a  peep  at  die  keyhole  in  the 
seventh. 

Quel  cuor  ond*  hanno  i  begli  occbi  la  chiare. 

He  also  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  he  is 
really  fond  of  complaining,  and  that  he 
takes  pains  to  have  his  eyes  always  full  of 
tears. 

Ed  io  sou  un  di  qnei  ch*  il  pianger  giova, 
E  par  ben  ch !  io  m'  ingtgno 
Cbe  di  lagrime  pregni 
Sien  gli  occhi  jnieL 

Sonetto  20.  Here  are  PhcBbus,  Vulcan, 
Jopiter,  Casar,  Jamis,  Saturn,  Mars,  Orion, 
Neptune,  Juno,  and  a  chorus  of  Angelt : 
and  they  have  only  fourteen  lines  to  turn 
about  in. 

Canzone  4.  The  last  part  has  merit 
from  l  E  perche  un  poco.* 

Sonetto  39.  In  this  beautiful  sonnet,  as 
in  almost  every  one,  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  words :  for  instance, 

Benedetto  sia  il  giorno,  e  1  mete,  e  '1  anno, 
E  la  ttagion,  t  'I  tempo. 

Sonetto  40  is  very  serious.  It  is  a  prayer 
to  God  that  his  hears  may  be  tamed  to 
other  desires,  and  that  il  may  remember 
how  on  that  day  He  was  crucified. 
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Seatfaa  3.  With  whit  deftsion  would 
a  poet  of  the  present  day  be  treated  who 
had  written  each  staff  as, 

E  pelbel  petto  1'  induraio  ghiaccio 
Che  trae  dal  mio  si  dolorosa  venti. 

Senetto  44.  4  V  aepetto  aacro'  w  ingeni- 
ous, yet  without  coaceits. 

Canzone  8.  As  far  as  we  know  it  has 
sever  bee*  remarked  (nor  indeed  is  an 
Italian  Acadeniia  worth  a  remark),  that 
the  motto  of  the  Academia  della  Craeca, 
4 II  piu  bel  fier  ne  Goglie,'  is  from 

E,  le  onorate 
Cose  cercando,  il  piu\  bel  fior  ne  coglie. 

Sonetto  46.  Here  he  wonders  whence 
all  the  ink  can  come  with  which  he  fills 
his  paper  on  Laura. 

Sonetto  50.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his  passion,  his  ardour  is  increasing  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  he  says,  c  Death  ap- 
proaches . .  .  and  life  flies  away.9 

Che  la  morte  m'appressa...~.«  '/  viverfugge. 

We  believe  there  is  no  instance  where  life 
has  resisted  the  encounter. 

Sonetto  59.  This  is  very  different  from 
all  his  others.  The  first  part  is  poor 
enough :  the  last  would  be  interesting  if 
we  could  believe  it  to  be  more  than  ima- 
ginary. Here  he  boasts  of  the  impression 
he  had  made  on  Laura,  yet  in  his  last  Can- 
zone he  asks  her  whether  he  ever  had. 
The  words  of  this  sonnet  to  which  we 
refer  are, 

Era  ben  forte  la  nemica  mia, 
E  lei  viddi  io  ferita  in  mezzo  al  core. 

But  we  may  well  take  all  this  for  ideal, 
when  we  read  the  very  next,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  being  free  from  the  thraldom 
that  had  held  him  so  many  years. 

Sonetto  66.  The  conclusion  from  'Ne 
mi  lece  ascoltar,'  is  very  animated  :  here 
is  greatly  more  vigour  and  incitation  than 
usual. 

Canzone  9.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere,  except  in  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  books,  so  wretched  a  poem  as 
this.  The  rhymes  occur  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  at  the  close,  but  often  at 
the  fifth  and  sixth  syllables,  and  then  ano- 
ther time.  Metastasio  has  managed  best 
the  redundant  rhymes. 

Sonetto  73.  The  final  part,  *V  aura 
soave,'  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the 
harmony  complete. 

Sonetto  84.  'Quel  vago  impallidir'  is 
among  the  ten  best. 

Canzone  10.  in  the  last  stanza  there  is 


a  lightness  of  movement  not  always  to  be 
found  in  the  graces  of  Pet  rare  a. 

Canzone  1 1 .  This  is  incomparably  the 
most  elaborate  work  of  the  poet,  bat  it  is 
very  far  from  the  perfection  of  '  Solo  t 
pensoso.'  The  second  and  third  stanzas 
are  inferior  to  the  rest ;  and  the  jtn  bdh 
e  mansutia  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  place 
it  occupies. 

Canzone  13  is  extremely  beautiful  until 
we  come  to 

Pur  ti  medesmo  assido, 
Me  freddo,  pietra  morta  in  pieira  two. 

Sonetto  95.  *  Pommi  ovi  '1  Sol,'  is  imi- 
tated from  Horace's  '  Pone  me  pigris,' &c. 

Sonetto  98.  Four  verses  are  filled  with 
the  names  of  rivers,  excepting  the  mono- 
syllables non  and  e.  He  says  that  all  these 
rivers  cannot  slake  the  fire  that  is  the  an- 
guish of  his  heart :  no,  nor  even  ivy,  fir, 
pine,  beech,  or  juniper.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  these  subsidia- 
ries lend  but  little  aid  to  the  exertions  of 
the  fireman. 

Sonetto  110. 

O  anime  gentHi  ed  amorose 

has  been  imitated  and  improved  upon  by 
Redi,  in  his 

Donne  gentili,  divot e  d'  amore. 

Sonetto  111.  No  extravagance  ever  sur- 
passed the  invocation  to  the  rocks  in  the 
water,  requiring  that  henceforward  there 
would  not  be  a  single  one  which  had  ne- 
glected to  learn  how  to  burn  with  his 
flames.  He  himself  can  only  go  farther 
in  ....  . 

Sonetto  119,  where  he  tells  usthatLw- 
ra's  eyes  can  burn  up  the  Rhine  when  H 
is  most  frozen,  and  crack  its  hardest  rocks. 

Sonetto  132.  In  the  precarious  state  of 
her  health,  he  fears  more  about  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  in  love  than  aboot 
her  danger. 

Sonetto  148.  His  descriptions  of  beanty 
are  not  always  distinct  and  correct;  for 
example, 

Gli  occhi  sereni  e  le  stellartfi  ciglia 
La  bella  booea  angelica.. .de  perle 
PUna,  e  di  ro§e...e  di  dolci  parole. 

In  this  place  we  shall  say  a  little  aboat 
occhi  and  ciglia.  First,  the  sense  would 
be  better  and  the  verse  equally  good,  if, 
transposing  the  epithets,  it  were  written 

Gli  occhi  steUantx  e  le  serene  ciglia. 
The  Italian  poets  are  very  much  hi  the 
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habit  of  puttiag  the  *yt4a*h*$  for  the  eyts, 
beeause  ciglia  is  a  most  useful  rhyme. 
The  Latin  poets,  contended  with  oculi,  ocelli, 
and  lumina,  never  employ  cilia,  of  which 
indeed  they  appear  to  have  made  but  little 
account.  Greatly  more  than  a  hundred 
times  has  Petrarca  inserted  eyes  into  the 
first  part  of  his  sonnets ;  it  is  rarely  that 
we  find  one  without  its  occhi.  They  cer- 
tainly are  very  ornamental  things ;  but  it 
is  not  desirable  for  a  poet  to  resemble  an 
Argu  8. 

Canzone  15.  The  versification  here  dif- 
fers from  the  others,  but  is  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  in  any  of  them.  However,  where 
love  appears  in  person,  we  would  rather 
that  Pharaoh,  Rachel,  &c,  were  absent. 

Sonetto  157.  He  tells  us  on  what  day 
he  entered  the  labyrinth  of  love. 

MiUe  trecento  ventisette  appunto 
Soil*  ora  prima  il  di  setto  d*  Aprfli. 

This  poetry  has  very  unfairly  been  taken 
advantage  of,  in  a  book 

Written  by  William  Prynne  Esqaier,  the 
Ye&T  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  thirty-three. 

Sonetto  158.  He  has  now  loved  twenty 
years. 

Sonetto  161.  The  first  verse  is  rendered 
very  inharmonious  by  the  cesura  and  the 
final  word  having  syllables  that  rhyme. 
Tutto  '1  di  piangOj  e  per  la  notte  quando, 
\agrimandoy  and  consunumc/o,  are  consider- 
ed as  rhymes,  although  rhymes  should  be 
formed  by  similarity  of  sound  and  not  by 
identity.  The  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  French,  reject  this  canon. 

Sonetto  187,  on  the  present  of  two  roses, 
is  light  and  pretty. 

Sonetto  192.  He  fears  he  may  never  see 
Laura  again.  Probably  this  was  written 
after  her  death.  He  dreams  of  her  saying 
«to  him,  c  Do  you  not  remember  the  last 
evening,  when  I  left  you  with  your  eyes 
in  tears  1  Forced  to  go  away  from  you,  1 
could  not  tell  you,  nor  could  I,  what  I  tell 
you  now.  Do  not  hope  to  see  me  again  on 
earth.9  This  most  simple  and  beautiful 
sonnet  has  been  less  noticed  than  many 
which  a  pure  taste  would  have  rejected. 
The  next  is  a  vision  of  Laura's  death. 
There  are  verses  in  Petrarca  which"  will 
be  uttered  by  many  sorrowers  through 
many  ages.     Such,  for  instance,  are 

Non  la  conobbe  il  mondo  mentre  1'  ebbe, 
Conobbila  io  chi  a  pianger  qui  rimasi. 

But  we  are  hard  of  belief  when  he  says 

Pianger  cereal,  non  gia  dal  pianio  onore. 

There  are  fourteen  more  Sonnets,  and 


eae  more  Oaazone  in  tht  tet  eeriea  of 
the  Ritne  ;  but  here  we  close  it.  Of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  series  we  must 
be  contented  with  fewer  notices,  for  alrea- 
dy we  have  exceeded  the  limits  we  pro- 
posed. They  were  written  after  Laura's 
death,  and  contain,  altogether,  somewhat 
more  than  the  first  alone.  Many  of  the 
poems  in  them  are  grave,  tender,  and  beau- 
tiful. There  are  the  same  faults,  but  few- 
er in  number,  and  less  in  degree.  He 
never  talks  again,  as  he  does  in  the  last 
words  of  the  first,  of  carrying  a  laurel  and 
a  column  in  his  bosom,  the  one  for  fifteen, 
the  other  for  eighteen  years. 

Ginguend  seems  disinclined  to  allow  a 
preference  to  this  second  part  of  the  Canzo- 
niere.  But  surely  it  is  in  general  far  more 
pathetic,  and  more  exempt  from  the  importu- 
nities of  petty  fancies.  He  takes  the  trouble 
to  translate  the  wretched  sonnet  (33,  part  2) 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased 
by  the  poet's  tears,  and  the  fish  (as  they  bad 
a  right  to  expect)  are  spoken  to.  But  the 
next  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  poem,  and 
worthy  of  Dante  himself,  whose  manner  of 
thinking  and  style  of  expression  it  much  re- 
sembles. There  is  a  canzone  in  dialogue 
which  also  resembles  it  in  sentiment  and 
feeling ; 

Quondo  soave  mio  fido  conforto,  &c. 
The  next  again  is  imitated  from  Cino  da  Pis- 
toja :  what  a  crowd  of  words  at  the  opening ! 

Quel  antico  mio  dolce  empio  signore. 
It  is  permitted  in  no  other  poetry  than  the 
Italian  to  shovel  up  such  a  quantity  of  trash 
and  triviality  before  the  doors.  But  rather 
than  indulge  in  censure,  we  will  recommend 
to  the  especial  perusal  of  our  readers  another 
list  of  admirable  compositions.  *  Alma  felice,' 
'  Anima  bella,'  '  Ite  rime  dolenti/  '  Tornami 
a  mente,'  '  Quel  rossignol,'  '  Vago  angelletto,' 
'  Dolce  mio  caro,'  '  Gii  angeli,'  i  Obime  !  U 
bel  viso,'  'Che  deblo  io  far,'  'Amor!  se 
vuor,'  '  0  aspettata,'  c  Anima,  che  dinostraV 
*  Spirto  gentil,'  '  Italia  mia.'  Few  indeed,  if 
any,  of  these  are  without  a  flaw  $  but  they  are 
of  higher  worth  than  those  on  which  the 
reader,  unless  forewarned,  would  spend  his 
time  unprofitably.  It  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing if  a  critic  deeply  versed  in  this  literature, 
like  Carey,  would  publish  the  Italian  poets 
with  significant  marks  before  the  passages 
worth  reading;  the  more  worth,  and  the  less. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  a  mark  of  admira- 
tion, only  that  surprise  and  admiration  have 
but  one  between  them,  which  would  follow 
the  poet's  declaration  in  Can.  18,  that  (if  he 
does  not  melt  away  it  is  because  fear  holds 
him  together.'     AAer  this  foolery  he  becomes 
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atai»ns»ts«ein'Ocofltt  feeV  shea  again 
tad, •  I  ou  see  how  many  colours  lore  palate 
my  fact  with.' 

Nothing  he  ever  wrote  is  to  tender  aa  a  re* 
proach  of  Laura's,  after  ten  yean'  admiration, 
*  You  are  soon  grown  tired  of  loving  me  1" 
He  replies, 

Io  Don  fni  dY  amor  voi  laasato  unquenco,  fee. 

There  is  poetry  in  Petrarca  which  we  have 
mot  yet  adverted  to,  io  which  be  has  changed 
the  chords  xa*  ty*  Ivqty  anaaav :  such  as 
•Fiamma  del  ciel/  *L'  avara  Babilonia,' 
'Fontana  di  dolor.9  The  volumes  close 
with  the  (  Trionfi.'  The  first,  as  we  might 
have  anticipated,  is  (11  Trionfo  d'Amore.' 
The  poem  is  a  vile  one,  stuffed  with  proper 
names.  The  ( Triumph  of  Chastity'  is  short- 
er, as  might  also  be  anticipated,  and  not  quite 
so  full  of  them.  At  the  cloee,  Love  meets 
Laura,  who  makes  him  her  captive,  and  car- 
ries him  in  triumph  among  the  virgins  and 
matrons  most  celebrated  for  purity  and  con- 
stancy.   The  ( Triumph  of  Death'  follows. 

This  poem  is  truly  admirable.  Laura  is 
returning  from  ber  victory  over  love ;  sud- 
denly there  appears  a  black  flag,  followed  by 
a  female  io  black  apparel,  and  terrible  in 
attitude  and  voice.  She  stops  the  festive  pro- 
cession, and  strikes  Laura.  The  poet  now 
describes  her  last  moments,  and  her  soft  sleep 
of  death,  in  which  she  retains  all  her  beauty. 
In  the  second  part  she  comes  to  him  in  a 
dream,  holds  out  her  hand,  and  inVites  him  to 
sit  by  her  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  under  the 
shade  of  a  beech  and  a  laurel  Nothing,  in 
this  most  beautiful  of  languages,  is  so  beauti- 
ful, excepting  the  lines  of  Dante  on  Francesco, 
as  these. 

£  quella  man'  ana  Unto  desiata, 
A  mst  parlands  s  sospirando,  porse 

Their  discourse  is  upon  death,  which  she 
tells  him  should  be  formidable  only  to  the 
wicked,  and  assures  him  that  the  enjoyment 
she  receives  from  it,  is  far  beyond  any  life  has 
to  bestow.  He  then  asks  her  a  question, 
which  he  alone  had  a  right  to  ask  her,  and 
only  in  her  state  of  purity  and  bliss. 

She  sighed,  and  said,  *  No ;  nothing  could  dissever 
My  heart  from  thine,  and  nothing  shall  there  ever. 

If,  thy  fond  ardour  to  repress, 
I  sometimes  frown'd  (and  how  could  I  do  less  ?) 
If,  now  and  then,  my  look  was  not  benign, 

'Twas  but  to  save  my  fame  and  thine. 
And,  aa  thou  knowest,  when  I  saw  thy  grief, 

A  glance  was  ready  with  relief.' 

ScaTce  with  dry  cheek 
These  tender  words  I  heard  her  speak. 
4  Were  they  but  true !'  I  cried.     She  bent  the 
head. 

Not  unreproaehfnlly,  and  said, 


1  Yes,  I  did  le*e  tbs*s  and  whene'er 

I  turn'd  away  my  eyes,  'twas  shame  and  fear. 

A  thousand  times  to  thee  did  they  incline. 

But  sank  before  the  flame  that  snot  from  thine.' 

He  who,  the  twentieth  time,  can  read  un- 
moved this  canzone,  never  has  experienced  a 
love  which  could  not  be  requited,  and  never 
has  deserved  a  happy  one. 


Abt.  V.— 1.  La  Russie  en  1889.    (Russia 

in  1889).    Par  le  Marquis  de  Cubtinb. 

4  vols.    Paris.     1843. 
2.   Esprit  de  VEeonomie  Politique.    Par 

Ivan  Golowinb,  Auteur  Russe.    Paris. 

1843. 

Few  readers  there  are,  who  have  not  rambled 
through  Russia  very  lately  under  the  guidance 
of  the  amiable,  the  sharp-sighted,  and  plain- 
spoken  Kohl.  So  microscopic  aa  well  aa 
panoramic  were  the  views  afforded  by  the 
German  traveller,  that  most  people,  though 
amused,  were  satiated,  and  we  wanted  to  bear 
or  see  very  little  of  Russia  for  the  next 
twelvemonth.  But  here  a  new  cicerone  has 
started  up,  of  a  nation  and  a  kind  so  perfectly 
contrasted  with  Kohl,  that  it  waa  impossible 
not  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  Instead 
of  the  simple  and  plain  good  sense  of  the 
German,  we  have  here  the  esprit,  the  conceit, 
the  paradox,  the  happy  hits,  and  the  unhappy 
blunders  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine,  well  known  for 
his  work  on  Spain,  and  for  several  novels, 
more  sentimental  and  lively  than  interesting 
is  not  of  the  old  school  of  French  writers,  nor 
yet  of  the  new.  He  is  of  the  school  of 
transition :  that  halfway  house  between  clsi 
sic  and  romantic,  which  well-bred  and  well- 
born authors  love  to  frequent,  and  so  keep 
aloof  from  what  they  consider  to  be  the  vulgar 
ravings  of  Balzac  and  Sand.  Monsieur  de 
Custine  is  of  the  school  of  Chateaubriand- 
high  and  mighty  as  a  feudal  chief  whose 
sword  and  buckler  had  been  stolen  by  the 
fairies  and  replaced  by  pen  and  inkstand. 
He  admires  the  past,  praises  religion,  and 
patronizes  providence.  He  affects  the  pro- 
found and  the  poetic,  has  an  equal  horror  of 
common  sense  and  commonplace,  and  writes 
as  if  he  were  (  perorating1  to  an  attentive 
audience.  Monsieur  de  Custine  b  evidently 
a  man  accustomed  to  shine  in  saloons,  and 
he  wags  his  pen,  as  he  would  his  tongue, 
always  for  effect,  and  more  eager  after  point 
than  truth.  But  if  his  high  birth  and  habits 
of  good  society  have  thus  misled  him  in  one 
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respect,  they  have  secured  hira  precious  j 
advantages,  as  a  tourist,  in  another,  by  an ! 
entrie  into  those  aristocratic,  nay  imperial  j 
circles,  which  they  who  penetrate  into,  have j 
seldom  the  opportunity  or  audacity  to  talk  of. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  Marquis  de 
Custine's  book  have,  however,  nothing  to  do 
with  his  travels,  and  are,  indeed,  much  more  j 
interesting  than  his  observations  on  foreign 
countries.     They  are  an  hundred  pages  oft 
the  memoirs  of  his  family :  of  his  father  and  ' 
grandfather,  who  both  perished  on  a  revolu-  j 
tionary  scaffold,  and  of  his  mother,  one  of 
those  few  lovely  tenants  of  Parisian  prisons 
who  chanced  to  escape  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
His  grandfather,  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  :  his  son 
was  sent    French    envoy  to    Berlin.      An 
expression  of  disgust    against   Robespierre  | 
occasioned  the  recall  and  persecution  of  the  , 
elder  Custine.     Trial  was  then  synonymous 
with  death.     But  personal  efforts  and  inter-  j 
vention,  especially   of  a   beautiful   woman,  \ 
sometimes  mollified  the  judges  of  the  revo-  j 
lutionary  tribunal.     The  mother  of  the  author 
of  the  present  work,  then  daughter-in-law  of 
the  accused  general,  spared  no  effort  or  peril 
to  save  her  husband's  father.     Her  im porta- "» 
nities  were  so  great,  that  Fouquier-Tinville, 
the  public  accuser,  gave  orders  to  bis  band 
of  cut-throats  to  hew  her  in  pieces,  as  she  ' 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  j 
She  had  often  escaped ;  but  on  the  last  day  ' 
of  trial,  after  the  general  had  been  led  back ! 
to  prison,  she  found  herself  on  the  summit  of. 
the  steps  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  whilst  two  , 
rows  of  ruffians,  with  drawn  sabres  and  impre- ! 
cations,  awaited   her  descent   with   that  of  J 
other  victims  marked  out  to  them.     She  saw  i 
her  fate,  and  knew  that  weakness  or  faltering  \ 
would  hasten  it.     She  advanced  to  run  down  \ 
the  fatal  gauntlet,  when,  perceiving  a  pois-  j 
sarde  near  her  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  she 
lingered,  and   exclaimed,   '  What  a  pretty 
child  !'     c  Take  it,  then,'  replied  the  fishwo- 
man.     Madame  de  Custine  took  the  ragged 
infant,  and   with  it  in  her  arms,  traversed 
unhurt  the  menacing  crowd,  and  then  return- 
ed it  to  its  rude  mother,  who  had  thus  saved  a 
precious  life. 

General  Custine  was  visited  by  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law the   night  before   his  execution. 
He  had  changed   cells.    His  old  one  was 
given  to  Marie  Antoinette  as  the  worst  of  the 
prison.    General  Custine,  in  ceding  this  worst  j 
cell  of  the  Conciergerie  to  Marie  Antoinette, ' 
recollected  the  queen's  brilliant  circle  at  Ver- 
sailles, '  where  he  had  lost  300,000  francs  in  j 
one  night.'  j 

The  turn  of  the  younger  Custine,  father  of; 
the  author  of  the  present  volume,  came  next. ' 
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We  mentioned  that  he  had  been  sent  to  sue* 
ceed  M.  de  Segur  as  French  envoy  at  Berlin. 
M.  de  Segur  had  failed  altogether  to  ingra* 
tiate  himself  with  the  king :  this  was  partly 
owing  to  his  having,  when  at  the  Russian 
court,  amused  the  Empress  Catharine  by 
caricatures  of  the  Prussian  court  and  monarch. 
On  learning  that  M.  de  Segur  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  the  empress  forwarded  thither  one  of 
M.  de  Segur's  notes,  containing  several  of 
these  caricatures.  Such  an  envoy,  it  may 
be  supposed,  was  but  coldly  received.  Young 
Custine  was  not  more  successful.  One  night 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  followed  by  a 
person  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  who  flung  at 
his  feet  a  roll  of  paper :  it  was  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilnitz.  The  younger  Custine  was 
condemned  with  the  Girondins,  and  perished 
with  them.  His  heroic  wife  had  planned 
his  escape,  but  he  refused  to  adopt  her  plan, 
as  it  would  have  risked  the  life  of  the  gaoler's 
daughter,  who  was  to  be  an  accomplice  of 
his  flight. 

His  widow  was  soon  after  arrested,  and 
thrust  into  the  same  prison  with  Mesdames 
d'Aiguillon,  de  Lamett,  and  the  future  em- 
press Josephine.  The  latter  was  the  most 
fearful  of  all :  full  of  tears  and  despair,  and 
trusting  more  to  a  pack  of  fortune-telling 
cards  which  she  consulted,  than  to  either  reli- 
gion or  virtuous  fortitude.  Madame  de  Cus- 
tine used  to  tell  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  'an 
aged  Englishwoman,  deaf  and  almost  blind, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  make  comprehend, 
why  she  was  in  prison.  The  executioner 
an&vered  her  last  question.9  Madame  de 
Custine  was  saved  by  the  benevolence  of  an 
old  cobbler,  Jerome,  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  a  terrorist,  whom  she  was 
able  to  save  in  her  turn.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Sal  van,  and  gave  her 
name  at  least,  if  she  gave  no  more,  to  her 
friend  Madame  de  Stael's  •  Delphine.' 

Reared  in  this  terrible  school,  having 
received  so  amply  that  bap  time  de  sang 
which  has  rendered  the  better  order  of  the 
French  so  politically  circumspect,  and  hav- 
ing lost  therewith  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune, we  should  expect  to  find  the  Marquis 
de  Custine  anti-revolutionary  :  and  so  he  is, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him 
admire  Russian  despotism.  A  traveller  better 
disposed,  we  should  think,  to  give  a  favour- 
able account  of  the  autocrat's  empire,  ought 
not  to  have  been  found  than  the  French 
noble.  Yet  no  one  has  written  so  severe  a 
satire  of  Russia,  as  the  Marquis  de  Custine. 
The  French  aristocrat  has,  in  fact,  got  his 
head  so  full  of  democratic  rights,  that  he  was 
hurt  and  mortified  at  finding  in  Russia  nobles 
reduced  to  the  state  of  domestics. 


tm 


The  Marquis  do  Cv*tim%%  Xuoour. 
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Thii  is  more  striking  when  Human  princes 
are  met  with  out  of  tbeir  own  dominions,  as 
when  the  author  meets  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  at  Ems.  He  praises  much  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  Grand  Duke,  a  pane- 
gyric in  which  we  by  no  mean*  join,  bat 
exclaims  against  the  servile  manners  of  his 
suite.  The  writer  of  this  review  was  witness 
to  a  scene  which  would  have  fully  exempli- 
fied M.  de  Custine's  objections.  The  Grand 
Duke  Michael  went  out  with  a  large  party, 
in  the  Grand  Ducby  of  Baden,  to  shoot 
He  brought  with  him  a  packet  of  cigars,  no 
one  else  daring  to  provide  himself  with  a 
similar  source  of  pleasure.  The  impatient 
Grand  Duke  had  soon  wasted  his  cigars  j 
flung  away  one  as  bad,  half  smoked  another, 
lost  a  third ;  till  towards  the  end  of  his  day's 
sport  his  cigar-box  was  as  empty  as  his  game- 
bag.  The  sport  had  not  been  brilliant. 
Hereat  hia  royal  highness  muttered  many 
imprecations,  and  packed  every  member  of 
his  suite  back  through  the  woods  to  pick  op 
for  him  the  remnants  of  his  cigars. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  sails  from  Lubeck 
on  board  the  steamer,  Nicholas  the  First. 
His  description  of  Baltic  scenery  is  lively. 

44  An  hour  since  I  saw  the  sun  sink  into  the 
sea,  between  the  N.N.E.  and  the  N.,  leaving 
behind  it  a  luminous  train,  which  has  sufficed 
me  to  write  by  on  the  deck ;  and  now  I  look  to 
the  N.N.E.,  and  mark  the  first  tints  of  sunrise. 
Yesterday  is  not  over,  yet  to-morrow  commences. 
Day  here  is  an  interminable  aurora  which  never 
keeps  its  promise.  The  sunrise  brings  no  new 
day,  and  sunset  no  nigbt.  The  magic  of  colour, 
the  religious  obscurity  of  nurht,  are  not  to  be 
found.    Though  not  dark  by  night,  it  is  still  grey 

Sr  day.  The  sun  of  the  north  appears  to  me  as  an 
abaster  lamp,  suspended  and  turning  between 
heaven  and  earth.    The  atmosphere  is  that  of 

the  pictures  we  see  painted  on  China 

"  The  Russians  are  proud  of  the  approach  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  Neva.  It  disappointed 
me.  When  Erst  you  begin  to  perceive  some 
steeples,  the  effect  is  more  singular  than  impos- 
ing. A  narrow  Hoe  of  earth  is  perceived  between 
sea  and  sky,  indented  by  a  lew  irregularities, 
and  these  irregularities  are  the  mighty  buildings 
of  the  capital.  It  is  like  a  line  traced  by  the 
trembling  hand  of  a  child,  trying  to  draw  a 
mathematical  figure." 

Our  author  has  for  fellow-travellers  on 

board  a  Prince  K ,  and  several  Russian 

ladies:  the  former  a  liberal  in  words,  and  as 
fond  of  idle  ezpatiation  in  political  philoso- 
phy as  the  Frenchman.  The  prince  tells  the 
story  of  the  Baron  Ungens,  of  Sternberg,  who 
lived  in  his  castle  on  the  solitary  island  of 
Dago,  for  the  sake  of  murdering  and  plunder- 
ing the  shipwrecked.  He  compares  the  baron 
to  Byron's  heroes,  an  odd  idea  of  the  huma- 


nity of  the  poet  and  his  ideal.  The  print* 
denies  to  the  Russians  the  sentiment  of  the 
print  of  honour,  that  growth  of  feudalism 

Serpetuated  in  the  modern  gentleman, 
[ence,  saith  he,  amid  all  tbeir  bravery  and 
good  qualities,  the  Russia**  want  altogether 
that  chivalrous  respect  for  truth,  which  is,  er 
ought  to  be,  found  further  west. 

Ihe  numerous  fleet  of  Russia  was  far  from 
inspiring  the  French  marquis  with  respect. 


**  On  approaching  Kronstadt  the  imposing  i 
of-war  ot  the  Russian  empire  appear.  The  fleet 
is  the  creation  and  recreation  of  Nicholas.  But, 
for  my  part,  when  told  that  this  naval  scene  was 
merely  for  the  instruction  of  cadets,  my  curiosity 
turned  to  eunui,  and  I  thought  of  school.  AH 
this  movement  was  the  result  of  neither  war  nor 
commerce,  but  parade  ;  and,  with  the  Russians, 
parade  is  the  great  mania.  Here  is  a  fleet  on 
parade,  and  its  crews  at  school  for  three  moo  lbs. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  scholar  re-enters  his 
cage,  his  plaything  of  a  ship  goes  into  its  box, 
and  the  ice  commences  its  attacks  upon  the 
imperial  navy.  Lord  Durham  told  the  Emperor 
his  ships  were  his  playthings.  To  admire  Rus- 
sia, when  coming  to  it  by  water,  you  must  forget 
the  entrance  to  London  by  the  Thames.  This 
is  life— that  is  death !" 

We  have  had  a  hundred  descriptions  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  M.  de  Custine 
still  adds  a  few  traits. 

"  The  Emperor  is  taller  than  moat  men  by  half 
a  head.  His  stature  is  noble,  though  somewhat 
stiff.  He  has  been  accustomed  from  his  yocub  to 
girth  his  waist  so  tight  as  almost  to  drive  his 
stomach  into  his  chest,  and  it  literally  falls  over 
his  waist.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Emperor 
on  lightens  his  belt,  he  experiences  a  complete 
though  momentrary  prostration  of  strength.  His 
features  are  more  German  than  Slavonic.  His 
life  is  passed  in  the  open  atr :  so  much  so,  that 
the  shade  of  his  military  hat  has  marked  a  fair 
region  on  the  midst  of  his  face,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  skin  is  bronzed  by  the  sun." 

The  following  is  M.  de  Cystine's  descrip- 
tion of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Due  de 
Leuchtenberg  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie, 
at  which  he  was  present : 

"  The  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  are  long 
and  majestic.  Everything  is  symbolical  and  rich  • 
The  wall 8,  the  ceiling,  the  priests'  garments, 
shone  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  im- 
perial chapel  is  not  large;  it  was  filled  by  the 
grandees,  the  courtiers,  and  foreign  representa- 
tives. We  were  separated  from  the  altar,  which 
is  a  mere  square  table,  by  a  balustrade.  At 
length  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  their  £un- 
ily  entered,  and  every  eye  was  turned  upon  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  crowd  there  was  no  confu- 
sion, nor  was  the  silence  of  respect  troubled  in 
any  way.  By  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  long 
golden  robe  and  pointed  cap,  stood  a  Tartar  khan, 
hW  independent,  half  tribntar 


half  tributary,  who  had 


1SU.  TtuMerimudeCurtnSs  MuMia*  *» 


*  Petersburg  to  pteem  the  phoe  of  page  for  one 
of  his  too*.  How  this  monarchy  has  started 
op  to  the  first  rank  of  might  and  magnifi- 
cence! The  Emperor  himself  did  not  seem 
much  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  for  every 
oow  and  then  he  quitted  his  praying  stool  to 
correct  some  Jault  of  poskion  or  etiquette  on 
the  pan  of  his  children  or  elefgy.  His  son-in- 
law  was  not  in  his  proper  place;  be  made  him 
advance  or  retire  two  feet  The  grand  duchesses, 
the  courtiers,  even  the  priests,  were  subject  to 
this  minute  discipline  During  the  mass  the 
new-married  couple  drink  together  out  of  the 
tame  cup,  and  go  band  in  hand  three  times  round 
the  altar.  Crowns  were  held  over  their  heads. 
Her  brother  held  the  crown  over  tbe^rand  dueh- 


of  the  penalty  of  death  under  the  Tudecs, 
or  under  Louis  XI.  1  It  is  tbe  Russian  Em- 
peror's position  which  is  awful,  and  which 
renders  his  character  so.  He  was  bred  to 
that  position,  instructed  in  its  duties :  terrible 
duties  they  are,  but  he  performs  them  consci- 
entiously t  We  hope  we  are  not  profane,  but 
at  any  rate  we  are  true,  in  assimilating  the 
duties  of  a  Russian  despot  to  that  of  a  deity : 
as  awful  responsibility  and  an  awfiil  character. 
Tbe  Emperor  Nicholas  performs  his  merciless 
and  impressive  and  patriotic  part,  with  what 
wisdom  he  may ;  and  has  at  least  the  merit,  not 
so  very  common,  of  deeming  that  a  being  so 


[grace 

marriage  of  his  grand-daughter.    It  was  nston 
isning  how  the  arms  of  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  and  of  Count  Pahlen  could  keep  motion- 
less, whilst  extended  and  holding  these  crowns. 


ess,  the  Emperor  frequently  rectifying  his  at- .  highly  placed  ought  to  be  exempt  from  weak- 
iHude.     Count  Pahlen    held  the  crown   over .  Ikem  and  frolB  v5ce  and  to  be  a  model  in  the 

rfao^i™2tt  ™ly  human  ***«<*«  •«*  him>  those  of  hu> 

of  one  of  the  assassins  of  Paul  should  grace  the  ,     J,   -A.  ,        .  ' 

band,  lather,  and  master. 

41  The  Emperor,"  says  De  Custine,  (t  forgets 
his  supreme  majesty  only  in  his  family  relations. 
.  „  There  he  remembers  thai  man  has  pleasures 

The  bride  was  full  of  grace  and  purity,  fair,  with ;  independent  of  his  duties.  His  domestic  virtues 
blue  eyes,  and  countenance  of  candour  and  intel-,  ud  him  in  bis  public  task,  by  ensuring  him 
lecu     Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  Em- '  universal  esteem. 

press  in  emotion i  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  1  ^  thif  r  t  Nicholas  is  superior  to  Alex- 
ai6d£?yT^  ^ffd-y  reLtes  £,  in  1814, 

the  columns  over  the  altar,  and  billed  and  cooed  •  **  was  dancing  the  Polonaise  at  Vienna : 
their  part  to  perfection.    Tbe  Due  de  Leuchten-      «  Chance  bad  placed  me  between  the  Em- 
berg  ts  well  made,  handsome,  but  his  features .  peror  Alexander  and   his   Empress,  a  Baden 
are  not  dtitinguts.    He  is  rather  a  handsome  princess.    I  felt  awkward,  pressed  between  such 
lieutenant  than  a  prince."  personages.    All  of  a  sudden  the  dancers  came 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  threw  a  singular  |°  a*t0P>  and  the  Emperor,  impatient,  put  his 

charm  over  the  mind  of  M.  de  Custine7  He  ^if5Ti!tU r^nn  *Ju ^Th%™r& 
r     .     .    i ..     .        ,,  ,         ,    .  -         to  the  Empress*  '  vxel  on,  do.      1  he  bmpress 

Jascmated  the  traveller :  so  much  so,  that  from  mrned  „„£  and  ^^^  the  Emperor  danc 

the  moment  of  the  chapter  of  his  first  inter-  jDg  wjth  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  shown  for 

view  and  conversation,  the  French  marquis  some  days  a  profound  passion,  observed, 'Always 

sees  nothing  but  the  Emperor.     The  imperial  polite.'    The  autocrat  bit  his  lip." 

image  haunts  him,  dominates  him,  charms  him,  i      The  author  gives  a  lively  description  ofyhe 

frightens  him,  and  in  struggles  against  this  ball  and  supper  after  the  imperial  wedding, 

charm  and  this  fright,  M.  de  Custine  becomes  and  describes  amusingly  the  imperturbable 

liberal,  and  harangues  against  despotism.    He  l  sang-froid  of  a  young  G  enevese,  clad  in  the 

is  pursued  by  a  spectre ;  he  tells  each  minute  dress  of  a  national  guard,  tbe  uniform  least 

that  he  is  afraid  of  being  transported  to  Sibe-  j  liked  at  St.  Petersburg.     Besides  the  great 

ria ;  and  having  laid  hold  of  a  story  of  a  prince  table  of  a  thousand  seats,  was  a  small  table  of 

harshly  exiled  to  Siberia,  he  expatiates  and  eight.     It  was  reserved  for  the  Emperor  and 

expands  upon  it;  representing  the  Emperor  bis  friends.     The  young  Genevese  boldly  took 

as  a  demon  in  the  last  chapter,  who  had  been  his  seat  at  this  table,  opposite  the  Emperor, 

extolled  as  an  angel  in  tbe  first.  |  who  called  for  a  ninth  chair  rather  than  disturb 

It  is  too  hard  a  task  to  put  upon  the  shoul- ,  bis  republican  guest     This  was  playing  the 

ders  and  conscience  of  any  man,  to  render  amiable  host. 


him  at  once  the  lord,  the  judge,  and  the  perma- 
nent executioner,  of  the  errors  of  his  people 
Yet  thus  have  the  laws  and  habits  of  Russia 


The  author  tells  us  of  an  English  marquis, 
much  liked  by  the  imperial  family,  who,  with 
a  wooden  leg,  contrived  to  dance  tbe  Polo- 


constituted  their  sovereign.  The  penalty  of  naise  with  the  Empress.  Her  majesty  wished 
death  is  abolished  in  a  country,  where  civilisa- ;  to  give  a  ball  expressly  for  tbe  marquis  before 
lion  is  for  tbe  masses  not  more  advanced  than '  he  left  St  Petersburg,  and  made  tbe  in  vita- 
it  was  in  France  and  England  during  the  four-  tion  herself  in  person.  The  marquis  said, 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  How  the  that  he  had  been  already  too  much  feted,  and 
kings  of  that  day  treated  their  noblesse  the  if  her  majesty  did  not  intend  to  kill"  him  with 
history  of  the  scaffold  bears  witness.  What  the  magnificence  of  hospitality,  she  mustper- 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  abolition; mil  him  to  decline  the  bail,  and  retire  on 
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Tht  Marquu  At  Cutine1*  Mwna. 
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board  his  yacht  to  make  preparations  for 
departure.  The  Empress  then  turned  to  the 
Marquis's  eldest  son,  who  pleaded  his  engage- 
ment to  a  reindeer  hunt.  Her  majesty  then 
repeated  her  invitation  to  the  younger  son  of 
the  marquis,  who  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  consent.  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  beard  to  murmur. 
4  it's  I,  who  am  the  victim.'  Si  non  e  vero, 
€  be*  trovato. 

There  is  one  weakness  or  characteristic  of 
(he  Russians,  especially  of  its  imperial  family, 
by  which  travellers  profit,  and  by  which  iVl. 
de  Custine  largely  profited ;  and  which, 
instead  of  filling  bim  with  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  on  the  contrary  inspires  him  with 
complaint  and  suspicion.  This  is  their  anx- 
iety to  be  well  spoken  of,  and  well  thought  of 
abroad.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  both 
expended  a  world  of  blandishments  on  M.  de 
Custine.  He  accepted  them,  nay,  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  them  by  a  profusion  of 


ne  strength  was  my  prfvk«sreii|nt'twotodeiti 
I  am  grateful  foe  success,  not  proud  of  it,  haying 
no  merit  therein.' 

"Nicholas,"  cootinues  the  author,  "is  th 
Louis  XIV.  of  the  Slarous.  Eyewitnesses  assured 
me,  that  he  seemed  to  rise  in  height  at  eicfa  step 
he  made  towards  the  mutineers.  From  having 
been  taciturn,  melancholic,  and  minute  in  fab 
youth,  he  became  a  hero  when  sovereign.  Oai 
of  the  mutineers  approached  four  times  to  kill 
him,  without  having  the  courage.  It  had  bees 
insinuated  to  the  soldiers  that  Constaniine  was 
marching  to  defend  his  rights.  They  cried  for 
The  Constitution,  being  told  that  this  meant  the 
wifeofConstantine(?).  Constaniine  had  refused 
the  crown  from  weakness,  and  from  fear  of  being 
poisoned. 

*'  The  following  is  the  remainder  of  oui  co> 
versation.  *  W  hen  the  mutiny  was  appeased, 
sire,  you  must  have  returned  to  your  palace  with 
very  different  feelings  from  what  you  left  it 
You  had  then  not  only  ensured  your  throne,  but 
acquired  the  admiration  of  the  world,  aodtht 
sympathy  of  every  elevated  mind.9 

It  has  been  too  much  vaunted,  what  1  did 


The  Emperor  did  not  tell  me  what  I  learned 
from  another  source,  that  on  returning  to  bis  wife, 
he  found  her  with  a  nervous  affection,  a  trembling 
of  the  bead,  which  she  still  has  when  in  weal 


compliments  at  the  time;  and  now  that  he |l uen^, 
has  returned  safe  to  bis  desk  and  to  his  friends 
in  France,  he  indulges  in  as  much  malignity. 
Thn  is  unfair.     The  author  should  not  have 

played  Voltaire's  part,  who  fawned  on   the  health.    The  Emperor  himself,  when  the wene* 

Great   Frederick   in  Berlin,  and  lampooned  ment  was  over,  experienced  a  collapse,  and  fliflfr 

him  in  Paris.     We  cannot  perceive  any  crime  in*  himself  overcome  into  the  arms  of  one  of  ha 

in  the  desire  of  the  Russian  prince  to  be  well  followers,  exclaimed,  •  What  a  commeDcemeat 

considered  in  Europe.    It  is  a  laudable  feeling,  °  ^Desjotism.' cried  the  Emperor  toM.de 

and  one  that  might  be  turned  to  better  account  Custine,  *stfll  exists  in  Russia,  since  it  is  the 

by  writers,  or  by  eminent  men  who  visit  St.  essence  of  my  government.    But  it  is  in  harmony 

Petersburg.     M.  de  Custine,  who  could  con-  with  the  genius  of  the  nation.    I  understand  a 

verse  with  Nicholas  on  the  circumstances  of  republic,  which  is  at  least,  or  may  be,  a  den 

that  fearful  day  on  which  he  ascended   the  and  sincere  government.     I  understand  an  aoso- 

thmno    ™<rht  hoiro  h«A  *h*  n^ro^o  #~  ^...i,  lute  monarchy :  but  a  representative  monarchy 


throne,  might  have  had  the  courage  to  mark 
at  once  wbat  he  admired,  and  what  he  cen- 
sured in  Russia. 


y:  but  a  represented 
is  what  I  cannot  understand.    It  is  a  govern- 
ment   of  fraud,  lies,  and  corruption ;  1  would 
rather  fall  back  to  China,  than  ever  adopt  it' 
•♦'Sire,'  observed  M.  de  Custine,  'I  bare 


"The  day  on  which  Nicholas  ascended  the' 
throne,"  recounts  M.  de  Custine,  "  was  the  day  always  regarded  representative  government  if 
on  which  his  guard  rebelled.  At  the  first  news  an  inevitable  compromise  in  certain  stales* 
of  the  revolt,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  descended  society,  at  certain  epochs.  Instead  of  resolnnf 
alone  together  to  their  chapel,  and  ihere,  falling  anv  difficulty,  however,  it  merely  adjourns  tbem. 
on  their  knees  at  the  altar,  vowed  to  God  to  die  II  IS  a  truce  signed  between  democracy  and  moo- 
as  sovereigns,  if  i  he  insurrection  could  not  be  put  archy,  under  the  auspices  of  two  tyranu.ferana 
down.      The   Emperor    knew   the   mutiny  tointerest-    It  is  prolonged  by  the  pride  of  loq** 


Of 


be  serious,  for  the  archbishop  had  failed  in  appeas-city  and  popular  vanity.  It  is  the  anstocracy  <* 
ing  the  soldiers.  After  making  the  sign  of  the  speech  substituted  for  that  of  truth;  it  is  uie 
cross,  the  Emperor  went  to  overcame  the  rebels  government  of  advocates.' " 


by  his  presence,  and  by  the  calm  euergy  of  his 
countenance.  He  himself  recounted  to  me  this 
scene  in  words  which,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  all 
recollect, 


Such  was  the  mean  and  commonplace 
flattery,  by  which  the  author  replied  to  the 
Emperor's  face :  thus  pronouncing  a  pane- 


"•Sire/"  observed  M.  de  Custine,  'your  ma-  J  gyri'c  on  despotism,  whilst  on  the  moment  of 
lestv  derived  force  from  the  o-pnninp  annm*  '  ^r , *_  £• •*•    _  *  _i.  ,»i._  i? «K  mar. 


jesty  derived  force  from  the  genuine  source. 

"  *  1  was  ignorant  what  I  was  about  to  do  or 
say,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  1  was  inspired.' 

44  *  To  have  such  inspirations,  une  must  merit 
them.' 

14  *  I  did  nothing  extraordinary.  I  bade  the 
soldiers,  Return  to  their  ranks ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  passing  the  regiment  in  review,  I 
cried,  On  your  k*et$  !    All  obeyed.    What  gave 


his  return  to  his  writing-desk,  the  French  mar- 
quis rebecomes  a  liberal,  and  falls  to  a^us^ 
the  despot  on  whose  hand  he  has  just  slavered. 
This  is  base ! 

441  Sir,  you  speak  truth,'  said  the  Emperor, 
pressing  my  hand,  *  I  was  a  representative  sov- 
ereign [in  Poland],  and  tb«  world  knows  wast 
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it  cost  me  to  subject  myself  to  the  exigencies  of 
that  infamous  system  of  government :  to  buy 
votes,  corrupt  consciences,  seduce  (he  one  in 
order  to  deceive  the  other.  All  these  means  I 
disdained,  and  I  paid  dear  the  penalty  of  my 
frankness.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  with 
such  an  odious  system.  I  shall  never  be  a  con- ' 
aututianal  king.  I  could  never  consent  to  reign 
by  artifice  and  intrigue.' " 

The  Emperor,  we  see,  is  an  absolutist  fa- 
natic. And  certainly  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes.  To  bribe  a  patriot  with  a  place,  j 
a  leading  orator  with  a  blue  ribbon  ;  to  in- 
dulge a  town  with  a  lucrative  road;  these 
little  innocent  tricks  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment are  an  abomination  to  the  Czar,  who 
thinks  it,  all  the  time,  right  noble  to  pack 
women  and  children  off  to  Siberia  for  the 
faults  of  their  hapless  parents  and  relations. 
But  having  protested  against  M.  de  Custine's 
denunciations  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  after 
having  so,  himself,  flattered  him,  we  think  it 
necessary  in  fairness  to  give  his  story  of 
Prince  Trubetskoi  and  his  family. 

"Prince  Trubetskoi  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys    fourteen   years  ago.     Young  at    that 
time,  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Decem- 
ber the  14th.    He  tried  to  persuade  the  troops1 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  legitimate, ' 
and  hoped  by  aid  of  this  false  conviction,  com- 
municated to  the  soldiers,  to  effect  a  political 
revolution.     But  the  conspirators  were  too  few 
to  bring  about  any  result.    It  was  merely  creat- , 
ing  disorder  for  disorder's  sake.    The  conspiracy  j 
was  defeated  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  regard. , 
The  Prince  Trubetskoi,  the  most  compromised  ; 
of  the  guilty,  was  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  the  Ural  for  fourteen  years,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  one  of  these  remote  colonies 
of  Siberia  peopled  exclusively  by  malefactors. 
The  Prince  had  a  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  noblest 
of  the  land.    She  would  follow  her  husband  to 
his  living  tomb,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
quit  him.     She  obtained  permission  as  a  favour, 
and  the  government  respected,  that  is,  permitted 
•  this  permanent  act  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  dur- 
ing fourteen   years.    The  journey   alone   was 
enough  to  have  killed  a  delicate,  and  delicately 
reared  female.    But  she  supported   all.    The 
Prince  and  Princess  had  no  children  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.   They    have   had    five   children  in  the 
mines.    Their  friends  had  the  permission  to 
send  clothes  and  provisions  to  those  in    the 
mines,  but  not  money.    Such  aid  was  indispen- 
sable to  a  mother  who  reared  five  children  in  a 
climate,  of  which  the  temperature  alone  is  suffi- 
cient  to  extinguish  human  life.    After  seven 
Tears  the  Princess  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor  to  allow  ber  children  to  be  sent  to  St 
Petersbbrs  to  be   educated.    The   reply  was, 
'  That  the  children  of  the  galley-slaves,'  slaves 
themselves,   did   not    want   education.'    The1 
Prince  has  now  fulfilled  his  years  of  public  work  i 
in  the  mines,  but  the  place  assigned  for  his  resi- 1 
deuce  in  Siberia  is  so  remote,  so  barbarous,  that 


the  rigour  there  is  far  worse  than  labour  in  the 
mines.  The  health  of  the  Princess  bat  suffered. 
She  therefore  prays  the  Emperor,  through  her 
family,  to  be  permitted  to  inhabit  some  part  of 
Siberia  not  utterly  savage.  The  environs  of 
Tobolsk,  of  Irkutz,  or  Orenburg,  would  appear 
paradise  to  her;  there,  at  least,  would  befouad 
an  apothecary's  shop,  if  not  teachers.  The  re- 
ply of  the  Emperor  to  the  person  who  made 
this  demand  for  the  unfortunate  Princess,  was, 
4  1  wonder  how  any  one  dares  to  speak  to  me 
again  of  a  family  whose  chief  conspired  against 
me.'  The  Trubetskoi  family  at  St.  Petersburg, 
as  well  as  the  family  of  the  Princess,  still  go  to 
court." 

Discontent,  and  what  is  called  liberalism, 
exist  in  Russia  solely  amongst  the  noblesse  j 
there  is  as  yet  no  middle  class,  capable  of 
feeling  the  noble  desire  of  aiding  the  nobles 
to  obtain  freedom,  or  capable  of  tempering 
that  aristocratic  government  which  would  be 
the  immediate  result  of  a  revolution  that 
overthrew  monarchy.  There  are  no  doubt 
libera)  and  enlightened  men  amongst  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  and  their  position  is  certainly 
such  as  to  create  disaffection  in  every  manly 
breast.  But  we  fear  that  for  some  years  to 
come  the  work  of  advancing  and  emancipat- 
ing man  in  Russia,  will  best  be  achieved  by 
a  despot.  The  transition  of  the  peasant  from 
a  servile  to  a  free  state  must  be  achieved  by 
the  monarch :  it  will  never  be  done  by  an 
aristocracy,  unless  in  the  heyday  of  a  revolu- 
tion, like  the  late  Polish  one.  Emancipating 
a  serf  will  not  render  bim  the  fit  member  of 
a  free  state :  generations  must  pass  ere  this 
be  achieved.  Now  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
His  own,  that  is,  those  on  the  state  domains, 
are  the  best  off,  and  most  independent  of  the 
empire.  So  says  M.  de  Gustine,  and  many 
others,  though  Russian  writers  contest  it. 
Count  Golowine,  for  example,  says,  that  the 
imperial  slaves  have  a  thousand  masters, 
whilst  the  slaves  of  the  noble  have  but  one. 
In  a  recruitment  the  poor  are  earned  off  from 
the  imperial  estates;  the  richer  serfe  com- 
pound. 

The  last  work  which  heads  the  present  ar- 
ticle, is  written  by  a  Russian  nobleman,  who 
has  been  residing  in  Paris.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  recalled  a  few  months  back,  in 
consequence  of  having  written  it.  But  we 
can  perceive  nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy 
or  choler,  even  of  the  Russian  government, 
in  Count  Golowine's  *  Esprit  de  l'Economie 
Politique,'  except  that  he  gives  the  author  as 
Ivan  Golowine,  auteur  Russe,  setting  aside 
his  title.  We  here  give  what  he  says  of  Rus- 
sian servage. 

"The  Russian  landowner  cannot  maltreat  his 
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peasants.  The  uui— iu  of  their  property  takes 
place  indeed  at  times,  but  is  excessively  rare, 
The  landowner  must  feed  his  serfs,  and  advance 
their  seed  in  spring.  In  the  colonies  the  peas* 
ant  is  evea  better  protected  from  want  The 
Russian  serf  cannot  denounce  his  master  except 
in  eases  of  high  mason.  The  woman  follows 
the  condition  of  her  husband  The  right  of 
alare-owning  is  limited  to  the  hereditary  no- 
blesse. In  Russia  the  members  of  one  family 
cannot  be  sold  separately.  What  drags  down 
the  condition  of  the  serf  to  a  level  with  that  of 
the  slave*  is  the  right  of  the  master  to  attach 
the  serf  to  his  person  or  to  domestic  service. 
The  Russian  peasant  fives  but  three  days  a 
week  out  of  seven  to  the  lord,  who  in  return 
abandons  half  of  his  lands  for  the  use  of  his 
peasants  in  common.  The  Obroschni  peasants 
are  in  a  better  state,  they  pay  rent ;  and  the 
owners  prefer  this  system,  which  allows  them 
to  live  abroad  or  at  court  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  shown  rare  sagacity  in  a  question 
so  delicate  and  difficult.  The  edict  of  1842,  au- 
thorizing masters  to  emancipate  serfs  without 
giving  them  lands,  and  binding  them  except  by 
contracts,  was  conceived  in  the  best  intention. 
This  law  has  come  in  aid  of  those  improvers, 
who  begin  to  exploiter  their  lands  rather  than 
tfaek  serfs." 

This  extract  displays  the  nature  of  Count 
Golo wine's  work,  and  answers  much  of  the 
unfounded  accusation  brought  by  the  Marquis 
de  Custine,  from  stories  gathered  on  the 
wind. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  marquis  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  route  by  Moscow  and, 
Nisni.  His  observations  are  chiefly  valuable, 
when  exercised  upon  the  court.  When  he 
quits  that,  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  to 
portray  the  oft-described  city  of  Moscow; 
when  be  launches  into  ecstasies  upon  the' 
Kremlin ;  or  indulges  in  profound  and  poeti- 
cal divergations  on  religion  and  national  cha- 
racter ;  one  begins  to  think  four  volumes  of 
such  crudities  too  much.  All  that  is  really 
matter  of  fact  and  observation  has  been  told 
before,  whilst  all  that  is  speculation  may  be 
well  dispensed  with.  The  style  of  De  Stael 
and  Chateaubriand,  very  well  in  its  day  and 
from  their  pens,  is  fatiguing  and  repulsive  in 
an  imitator.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  every 
day  that  one  meets,  either  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, with  volumes  so  entertaining  and  in- 
structive* 


Art.  VI. — .Analyse  Historique  et  Critique  de 
la  Vie  et  des  Travaux  de  Sir  William 
Herschel.    (Historical  and  Critical  Ana- 


lysts of  the  Life  *nd  Latam  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel.)  Par  M.  Araoo.  Paris : 
in  the  ( Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes' of  1842. 

Thebb  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  miad  than  the  perfection 
already  attained  by  astronomy.  We  are  in 
many  respects  better  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
universe,  than  with  those  of  the  elements  in 
which  we  are  actually  involved,  and  with 
which  we  are  intimately  connected.  In  this 
branch  of  knowledge  we  see  to  what  a  height 
science  may  be  reared,  when  the  results  of 
patient  observation  are  joined  together  with 
mathematical  precision  and  on  a  mathemati- 
cal foundation.  If  modern  learning  were 
swept  away  by  a  barbarous  deluge,  a  few 
fragments  only  surviving  the  general  wreck, 
we  know  of  no  volume  more  likely  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  future  ages  than  the  *  Nau- 
tical Almanac :'  for  it  does  not  constat  of  tint 
which  forms,  as  Hamlet  justly  remarked,  the 
staple  material  of  most  books, '  words,  words, 
words  'y  but,  in  the  accurate  language  of  fig- 
ures, applies  a  profound  knowledge  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
practical  service  of  man's  boldest  undertaking 
— the  navigation  of  the  wide  ocean.  The 
successful  cultivators  of  this  sublime  study, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  a  foremost  rank 
among  the  votaries  of  science,  and,  in  the  es- 
timation of  M.  Arago  (than  whom  there  is 
no  one  more  competent  to  decide  on  such  a 
question),  Sir  William  Herschel  deserve*  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers 
of  any  age  or  country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  Han- 
over, the  15th  of  November,  1738.  Of  his 
family  there  is  but  little  known,  although 
public  curiosity  has  of  course  busily  inquired 
after  the  origin  of  one  so  illustrious.  His 
great-grandfather,  Abraham  Herschel,  was 
driven,  it  is,  said,  from  Moravia*  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  creed. 
His  son  Isaac  was  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leipsic,  whence  Jacob  Herschel, 
Isaac's  eldest  son,  afterwards  removed  to 
Hanover,  renouncing  agriculture  for  the  pro- 
fession of  music.  Jacob  was  an  amiable, 
clever  man,  and  a  good  musician,  but  his 
means  were  unequal  to  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  a  family  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom, 
however,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  acquired 
from  him  some  proficiency  in  his  own  art 

•  « II  demeurait  a  Mahreo,  ifou  il  fat  expalse," 
says  M.  Arago,  who  seems  not  to  be  aware  that 
Mahren,  or  properly  Mehren,  is  the  Geman  cor- 
ruption of  Moravia,  or  Manure,  which  nasse  is  of 
Slavonic  origin. 
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William,  tbe  third  worn,  manifested  in  his 
eetly  years  great  capabilities  of  mind;  he 
learned  tbe  Freech  language,  and  in  studying 
the  German  philosophy  of  that  time,  acquired 
a  taste  for  metaphysics  which  never  after* 
wards  forsook  bim. 

In  1759  William  Herschel,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  came  to  England,  following 
in  the  trace  of  bis  eldest  brother  Jacob. 
For  two  years  he  maintained  a  painful  strug- 
gle with  adverse  circumstances,  till  at  length 
Lord  Darlington  engaged  him  as  teacher 
of  the  band  of  a  regiment,  at  that  time 
stationed  in,  or  perhaps  raising,  in  the  north. 
The  young  man's  abilities  now  developed 
themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  1765  he  was 
elected  organist  at  Halifax.  The  leisure, 
and  comparatively  abundant  means,  which 
this  elevation  procured  him,  be  employed  in 
self-mstructioo.  He  taught  himself  Italian, 
Latin,  and  even  a  little  Greek ;  but  it  says 
still  more  for  his  perseverance,  that  he  tho- 
roughly studied  Smith's  *  Harmonics/  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Music,  a  profound  and  difficult 
work,  which  presumes  in  tbe  student  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra. 

Respecting  Heraohel's  election  to  the  post 
of  organist  at  Halifax,  a  story  is  related, 
which,  though  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  its 
authenticity,  yet  has  so  characteristic  an  air, 
and  displays  so  advantageously  tbe  frankness, 
courage,  and  well-grounded  self-confidence  of 
tbe  young  musician,  that  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  it  to  be  partially  founded  on  fact, 
and  aa  such,  shall  here  relate  it  It  is  said 
that  when  the  time  of  the  election  was  near 
at  band,  two  gentlemen,  known  to  have  great 
weight  with  the  electing  body,  were  addressed, 
while  walking  in  tbe  nave  of  the  church,  by  the 
young  Hanoverian,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
them,  and  who,  in  begging  their  suffrages, 
acknowledged  that  be  had  never  played  the 
organ  (Herschers  instrument  was,  we  believe, 
the  hautboy),  but  added  that  bis  musical 
attainments  were  such  as  would  justify  bis 
hope  of  attaining  the  requisite  skill  on  that 
instrument  in  a  very  short  time.  The  gentle- 
men thus  accosted  were  Joah  Bates  (well 
known  to  all  collectors  of  musical  and  literary 
anecdote),  and  his  brother,  and  tney  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  proofs  which  the 
stranger  gave  them  of  bis  ability,  that  they 
lent  bim  their  influence  and  secured  his 
election.  Although  we  suppose  this  story 
to  be  in  the  main  untrue,  it  has  the  merit  of 
suggesting  a  very  important  and  probable 
conjuncture,  which  is,  that  Herschel,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Halifax,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  thrown  into  the  company  of 
able  and  educated  men,  who  took  an  interest  in 
bim  from  their  love  of  music;  yet  were  not 


lrraeicknt  of  that  daaa  who  have  '  nothing 
but  a  solo  in  their  heads,'  but  rather  philo- 
sophers who  know  the  utility  of  music  in 
keeping  alive  tbe  imaginative  faculties,  in 
maintaining  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  mind,  and 
averting  that  intellectual  rigidity  which  so 
often  ensues  from  long  continuance  in  undi- 
verted habits  of  thought. 

The  following  year  (1766)  Herschel 
obtained  tbe  appointment  of  organist  in  tbe 
Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  a  more  lucrative 
situation  than  that  which  he  filled  in  Halifax. 
So  rapid  an  advancement  snows  that  his 
superior  talents  were  already  recognized.  He 
was  now  in  tbe  midst  of  fashionable  society, 
constantly  occupied  with  the  arrangements  of 
concerts  and  oratorios,  or  with  tbe  numerous 
pupils  whom  his  patrons  forced  upon  him. 
Here  his  biographer  remarks, 

"  One  can  hardly  conceive  how,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  business  and  distracting  variety  of 
calls,  Herschel  was  able  to  continue  the  studies, 
which  even  in  Halifax  had  required  of  him  a 
strength  of  will,  a  steadfastness  and  grasp  of  intel- 
lect much  above  the  common.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  was  music  which  led  Herschel  to 
mathematics ;  mathematics,  in  turn,  led  him  to 
optics,  the  first  and  amplest  source  of  his  celebrity, 
1  he  nour  at  length  came  when  tbe  young 
musician  was  to  proceed  from  theoretic  know- 
ledge to  its  application  with  an  extreme  boldness 
and  brilliant  success,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite 
astonishment.'1 

We  may  here  haaard  a  natural  conjecture 
respecting  tbe  course  of  HerscbePs  early 
studies.  Musk  conducted  him  to  mathematics, 
or  in  other  words,  impelled  bim  to  study 
Smith's  'Harmonics.'  Now,  this  Robert 
Smith  (a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  Cotes,  and 
his  successor  at  Cambridge  in  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy)  was  also  author  of  *  A 
Complete  System  of  Optics,'  a  masterly  work 
which,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
that  branch  of  science,  is  not  yet  wholly 
superseded.  It  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  then, 
that  Herschel,  studying  the  '  Harmonics,' 
conceived  a  reverence  for  the  author  who  waa 
at  that  time  still  living,  so  that  from  the 
Philosophy  of  Music  he  passed  to  the  Optics, 
the  work  on  which  Smith's  great  reputation 
chiefly  rested;  and  thus  undesignedly  pre* 
pared  himself  for  the  career  on  which  he  waa 
shortly  about  to  enter  with  so  much  glory. 

A  reflecting  telescope,  two  feet  long,  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  the  bands  of  Herschel,  at 
Batb.  With  it  he  saw  countless  stars  in 
the  heavens,  the  existence  of  which  be  bad 
previously  not  even  euspected.  A  new 
creation  seemed  to  open  on  him.  He  waa 
transported  with  delight  and  enthusiasm,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  London  for  aa 
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vient  of  similar  construction,  but  of  greater 
size.  The  price  of  the  desired  instrument, 
however,  was  much  beyond  his  means.  Infla- 
med rather  than  cooled  by  the  disappointment, 
he  resolved  that  if  he  could  not  buy  a  pow- 
erful telescope  he  would  make  one.  From 
this  day  forward  the  organist  of  the  Octagon 
chapel  devoted  all  his  leisure  and  his  energies 
to  the  making  of  metallic  specula.  He  made 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  composition 
of  the  metal,  the  best  form  of  the  mirror,  and 
the  best  mode  of  polishing  it.  He  laboured 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  took  no  heed  of 
difficulties.  The  scale  of  his  operations  is 
hardly  credible.  He  made  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  metallic  mirrors  of  seven  feet  focus, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and  about 
eighty  of  twenty  feet  focus.  While  polishing 
the  mirrors,  he  never  desisted  from  his  task, 
not  even  to  take  food,  till  the  whole  was 
completed,  though  this  implies  the  continued 
labour  of  ten,  twelve,  even  fourteen  hours. 
Such  ardour  and  intelligence  could  not  fail 
of  success.  In  1774  Herschel  had  the  hap- 
piness of  surveying  the  heavens  with  a 
telescope  of  five  feet  focal  length,  made 
wholly  by  himself;  but  he  afterwards  went 
en  to  instruments  often  and  even  twenty  feet 
focus.  The  captious  world  was  of  course 
disposed  to  ridicule  these  gigantic  prepara- 
tions of  the  star-gazing  musician ;  but  a  lucky 
hit  raised  him  at  once  in  the  general  esti- 
mation to  the  rank  of  an  astronomer.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  1781,  he  discovered  a  new 
planet  on  the  furthest  confines  of  the  solar 
system.  George  III.,  in  compliment  to  whom 
the  new  discovery  was  named  the  Georgiura 
Sidus,  'and  who,'  says  M.  Arago,  'bad  a 
great  leaning  to  men  and  things  of  Hano- 
verian origin,1  showered  on  the  self-taught 
astronomer  the  most  substantial  favours.  He 
assigned  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
guineas  a  year  and  a  residence  near  Windsor, 
first  at  Clay  Hall,  and  afterwards  at  Slough. 

"  The  expectations  of  George  III.,"  adds  M. 
Arago,  "have  been  completely  realized.  One 
may  fearlessly  say  of  the  garden  and  little 
dwelling  at  Slough,  that  it  is  the  spot  in  the 
world  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  disco- 
veries have  been  made,  The  name  of  that 
village  will  never  perish ;  science  will  scrupulous- 
ly hand  it  down  to  the  latest  posterity.'1 

Herschel  was  now  released  from  professional 
engagements,  and  at  liberty  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  astronomy.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  his  good  fortune  was  wholly  attri- 
butable to  his  discovery  of  the  new  planet. 
That  discovery,  in  itself  sufficient  to  confer 
distinction  on  an  ordinary  astronomer,  served 
chiefly  in  his  case  to  call  attention  to  the 


extreme  boldness  of  Ms  genius  evinced  m 
the  construction  of  his  telescopes.  For  even 
the  intrepid  resolution  of  Colombo*  to  sail 
directly  westward  across  the  unexplored 
ocean  to  India,  is  not  a  more  admirable 
example  of  enthusiasm  than  the  determination 
of  the  Bath  organist  to  outdo,  by  far,  all  that 
opticians  or  astronomers  had  hitherto  attempted 
in  the  means  of  penetrating  into  space,  and 
bis  perseverance  till  he  completely  succeeded. 
The  making  of  reflecting  telescopes  became 
after  this  a  very  lucrative  branch,  we  believe, 
of  Herschel's  occupations.  His  mode  of 
preparing  the  specula  has  never  been  di- 
vulged. It  was  stated  with  much  emphasis, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  Lord  Ross  had  attaiued  such  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  metallic  specula,  that  he  coold 
dismount  the  mirror  of  his  large  telescope, 
repolish  and  replace  it  the  same  day.  Now 
M.  Arago,  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Sir  John  Herschel  four 
years  ago,furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  still 
greater  address.  '  By  following,'  says  Sir  John, 
'  my  father's  rules  minutely,  and  using  his 
apparatus,  I  have  succeeded,  in  a  single  day 
and  without  the  least  assistance,  in  polishing 
completely  three  Newtonian  mirrors  of  nine- 
teen inch  aperture.' 

The  anecdotes  of  Herschel's  life  terminate 
with  his  removal  to  Slough.  Henceforward  be 
devoted  day  and  night  to  the  study  of  the 
heavens,  or  to  perfecting  the  means  of  observ- 
ing them.  The  proofs  of  his  unwearied 
industry,  and  best  record  of  bis  labours,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  sixty-nine  memoirs  which 
he  furnished  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions' in  the  following  years ;  and  which,  his 
biographer  remarks,  "constitute  one  of  the 
principal  treasures  of  that  celebrated  cottec- 
tion."  We  cannot  however  think  of  reca- 
pitulating those  voluminous  records,  in  order 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments :  for  brevity  sake  we  shall  rather  survey 
his  labours  systematically,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  able  biographer,  and  omitting  those 
topics  which  are  unimportant  either  in 
themselves  or  as  they  affect  his  reputation. 

The  grandeur  of  Herschel's  views,  with 
respect  to  instruments  of  observation,  and  bis 
dexterity  in  carrying  those  views  into  effect, 
would  alone  have  entitled  him  to  form  an 
epoch  in  science.  His  telescopes  far  surpassed 
in  power  those  which  had  preceded  bim  ;  and 
in  his  mode  of  mounting  them,  so  as  to 
combine  perfect  firmness  with  facility  of 
movement,  he  showed  himself  a  con  torn  mate 
mechanician.  Galileo,  when  he  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of 
Venus,  used  instruments  magnifying  ordinarily 
seven  times,  and  never  exceeding  thirty-two 
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timet.  The  telescope  with  which  Huygens 
discovered  the  first  satellite  of  Saturn,  had  a 
magnifying  power  sot  exceeding  ninety-two. 
A  monster  telescope  made  by  Auzout,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  which 
was  300  feet  long  (and  therefore  useless), 
magnified  but  six  hundred  times.  Until  the 
mraas  of  achromatizing  images  formed  by 
refraction  were  discovered,  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  employing  high  magnifying  powers 
ia  the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope.  After  the 
invention  indeed  of  achromatic  lenses,  tele- 
scopes were  easily  made  to  obtain  an  acces- 
sion of  power  without  any  increase  of  length. 
Bat  notwithstanding  this,  the  scientific  world 
was  not  a  little  astonished,  when  informed 
in  1782,  that  Hef&ehel,  with  a  reflecting 
telescope  seren  feet  long,  had  used  magnify- 
ing powers  of  2000  and  even  6000  times. 
"  No  one  will  be  surprised,"  observes  M. 
Arago,  "  that  people  were  slow  to  believe  in 
a  magnifying  power  which  ought  to  show  us 
the  mountains  of  the  moon  as  Mont  Blanc 
is  seen  from  Macon,  Lyons,  or  even  from 
Geneva."  The  Royal  Society  called  for  an 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  astrono- 
mer of  Slough  ascertained  the  power  of  his 
instruments,  and  he  replied  in  a  memoir  which 
satisfied  the  most  sceptical,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished his  reputation. 

Soon  after  Herschel  was  settled  at  Slough 
he  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  a  tele- 
scope which  should  eclipse  all  his  former 
efforts,  and  show  him  not  unworthy  of  the 
royal  munificence  which  bad  enabled  him  to 

Sve  his  whole  time  to  his  favourite  pursuits, 
e  accordingly  began  his  great  telescope 
which  was  finished  in  1789*  The  iron  cylin- 
der of  this  instrument «was  thirty-nine  feet 
lour  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  ten  inches 
wide.  These  colossal  dimensions  were  still 
further  amplified  by  public  report,  and  accord- 
ing to  M.  Arago,  there  were  people  who  con- 
founded the  great  telescope  at  Slough  with 
the  great  vat  of  Meux  or  Barclay.  But  the 
snagnitude  of  this  instrument  was  not  its  only 
peculiarity:  Herschel  was  too  sagacious  to 
let  slip  an  opportunity  to  make  an  improve- 
ment. In  ordinary  reflecting  telescopes  there 
is,  besides  the  speculum  which  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object  viewed,  a  second  mirror, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  direct  the  rays  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  From  this  second 
•reflection  there  necessarily  ensues  a  great  loss 
of  light.  This  inconvenience  Herschel  averted 
by  a  method  equally  bold  and  simple.  The 
focal  image  in  his  great  telescope  was  formed 
near  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  spec- 
tator, looking  down  into  the  instrument  with 
his  hack  to  the  heavens,  viewed  the  image 
immediately  without  the  aid  of  a  second  re- 
tol.  xxxi.  32 


flection*  The  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  vision 
in  this  arrangement,  and  the  interposition  of 
the  spectator's  head,  were,  with  so  large  an 
instrument,  of  no  importance.  Thus,  owing 
to  the  simplicity  of  i(s  construction,  as  well 
as  to  its  size,  the  great  telescope  had  a  great 
superiority  in  the  abundance  of  its  light. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  even  eminent 
astronomers  have  stated,  that  the  great  tele- 
scope at  Slough  proved  useless;  while  others 
imagine  that  Herschel  never  used  any  other. 
Both  these  opinions  are  erroneous.  Herschel 
bad  recourse  to  the  great  instrument  for  ob- 
servations which  required  much  light.  But 
he  found  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the  most 
manageable  instruments  are  the  best.  Be- 
sides, telescopes  magnify  not  merely  real  ob- 
jects, but  also  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  tremor  of  the  image 
increases  with  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

"Herschel  found  that  in  England  there  are 
not  above  a  hundred  hours  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  during  which  observations  can  be  made  to 
any  purpose  with  a  39  feet  telescope  and  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  1000  times.  He  thence  con- 
cluded, that  in  order  to  make,  with  his  great 
telescope,  such  a  survey  of  the  heavens  that 
every  point  of  space  would  pass  under  review  for 
an  instant,  he  should  require  600  years !" 

It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  as  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  the  history  of  tHe 
great  telescope,  that  no  individual  ever  coa- 
tributed  more  than  Herschel  to  what  may  be 
called  the  arts  of  observation.  His  great  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  telescopes  of  various 
powers,  was  not  unproductive  of  valuable 
results.  Many  minute  and  apparently  anoma- 
lous phenomena  of  vision  caught  his  atten- 
tion, which  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
one  less  scrupulous  or  vigilant.  His  me- 
moir c  On  the  power  of  penetrating  into  space 
by  Telescopes,'*  was  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years'  assiduous  labours  of  this  kind.  It  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  genius :  bold  and  original,  marked 
with  all  the  circumspection  required  in  the 
disciples  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  but  at 
the  same  time  regardless  of  the  paths  estab- 
lished by  routine  and  of  the  limita  set  to 
speculation  by  vulgar  opinion. 

In  the  memoir  here  alluded  to,  Herschel 
assumes  that  the  stars  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  they  are  uniformly  distributed 
through  space.  These  assumptions  are,  it  is 
evident,  not  strictly  true  \  but  they  are  true 
in  the  main  when  we  speak  of  many  thou- 
sand stars.     He  thus  supposes  that  stars  of  the 
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second  magnitude  are  removed  as  far  from  |  In  surveying  tbe  aatnmomical  labours  of 
•tars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  the  latter  from  Herschel,  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  insist 
the  sun.  Sirius,  for  example,  the  brightest  on  their  number,  variety,  and  combined 
star  in  tbe  heavens,  would  become  a  star  of  value,  as  to  show  that  from  the  boldness  of  bis 
the  second  class,  if  removed  to  double  its  ac-  ( genius,  his  assiduity,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
tual  distance  from  us ;  at  three  times  that ;  observations,  he  took  bis  station  at  once  among 
distance,  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  third  j  the  most  eminent  astronomers.  He  turned 
magnitude ;  and  at  100  times  that  distance  to  ; his  attention  to  tbe  changes  taking  place  in 
the  100th  magnitude.  This  being  premised, :  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  tbe  result  was,  at 
he  found  thai  with  his  20  feet  telescope  be \  catalogue  of  stars,  classed  according  to  their 
could  penetrate  into  space  75  times  further  j  intensities,  so  numerous  and  exact  as  to  suffice 
than  with  the  naked  eye,-  96  times  further  for  the  basis  of  all  future  labours  in  that  de- 
with  a  25  feet  instrument ;  and  with  his  great  partment.  As  to  his  observations  of  changing 
telescope,  192  times  the  distance  reached  by  [stars,  it  does  not  comport  with  our  plan  or 
the  unassisted  eye.  Now  since  the  naked  j  limits  to  enter  far  into  such  details.  Tbe 
eye  can  discern  slars  of  the  seventh  magni-  j  seventh  pleiad  is  not  the  best  authenticated 
tude,  it  follows  that  stars  of  the  1344th  mag- 1  instance  of  an  extinguished  star.  The  jour- 
nitude  were  rendered  visible  by  the  39  feet  j  nals  of  the  astronomer  of  Slougb  could  furnish 
telescope.    This  conclusion,  followed  through  several   other  examples,   but  the  following 


will  suffice. 
"  The  star  numbered  the  55th  of  Hercules, 


all  its  bearings,  has  something  in  it  quite 
astounding.  Light,  notwithstanding  its  ve- 
locity of  77,000  leagues  in  a  second,  could  ,  .     ,         ,      _    ,      . 

not  clear  the  distance  from  such  a  nebula  or ,  Pla? *d  .1D  ^e  neck °f  *e.  ^ure'  ***  ****  l* 
~\.,„i~~  «r    *«..    ^r  *i      ,on*u  •.  j    i    '  serted  m  Flamsteed's  catalogue  as  a  star  of  the 

cluster  of  stars  of  the  1341th  magnitude  to  fifth  roagnitU(Je.    The  10lg  0f  October,  1781, 

the  earth,  in  less  than  half  a  million  of  years ! ,  Herschefsaw  it  distinctly,  and  noted  that  ii  was 
_,  ■    ••     •  red;  the  11th  of  April,  1782,  he  perceived  it 

"Consequently,"  observes  M.  Arago,  «  the  again  and  marked  it  in  his  journal  as  an  ordinary 
changes  which  take  place  in  nebula  of  this  order,  ]  star.    Nine  years  later  it  was  not  to  be  found, 
must  have  already  gone  by,  half  a  million  years'  tboufih  repeatedly  looked  for.    So  the  55ih  of 
before  we  perceive  them.    If  such  a  nebula,  for  I  Hercules  has  disappeared." 
example,  were  to  be  this  day  extinguished,  it       ,.   .,  ....  „  .      , 

would  vet  continue  to  be  seen,  from  tbe  earth,  \  "  °»d  8tars  penih,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
for  half  a  million  yenrs.  In  this  sense,  we  may  new  stars  occasionally  appear.  Heracbel 
be  allowed  to  say  that  telescopes  enable  us  to  watched  closely,  also,  the  periodic  stars, 
dive  into  time  as  well  as  into  space."  wnich  undergo  a  change  of  brightness  at  rega- 

rd    .  »»  lar  intervals  of  time,  and  he  furnished  lists  of 

Previous  to  Herschel,  little  attention  was  the  coloured  stars.     The  general  result  of  bis 
given  by  astronomers  to  the  physical  consti-  j  observations  of  this  kind  was,  that  of  all  the 
tution  of  the  stars.     The  character  of  his  stars  which  are  singly  visible,  about  one  in 
instruments,  as  well  as  the  bias  of  his  mind, '  thirty  is  undergoing^bservable  change, 
led  him  to  expatiate  in  a  field  which  was  vast       The  powerful  instruments  at  Slough  fully 


and  unbounded,  as  well  as  unexplored. 
"  The  catalogue  of  Messier,  communicated  to 


confirmed  tbe  opinion  that  the  stars  are  not, 

in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  magnified : 

j.ur  camuKue  01  messier,  communicated  io   _  4l     „-_,,-»*„   *k«  m^.A  «~„.~.r..l  7u«  *.*i-^ 

the  academy  in  1771,  and  inserted,  with  some  on  the  contrary  the  more  powerful  the  tek- 

■      -  -  -  scope,  the  less  the  apparent  diameter  of  tbe 

star — the  efficacy  of  the  telescope  in  strip- 
ping the  star  of  its  crown  of  splendour  to 
which  it  owes  its  apparent  magnitude,  more 
than  counterbalancing  tbe  increase  of  tbe  real 
disk.  The  stars  in  the  heavens  thus  resemble 
many  of  our  stars  on  earth,  from  which,  if  we 
take  away  the  flash  and  glitter,  it  will  be 
found  hard  to  raise  their  solid  merits  by  any 


additions,  in  the  *  Connaissance  des  Temps'  of 
17b3,  contained  68  nebulas,  which,  together  with 
28  added  by  Lacaille,  made  up  a  total  of  96. 
This  branch  of  science  took  a  rapid  flight,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  Herschel  applied  to  it  his  pow- 
erful instruments,  his  rare  penetration  and  un- 
conquerable perseverance.  In  1786  he  published, 
in  the  •  Philosophical  Transactions,'  a  catalogue 
of  a  thousand  nebulae  or  clust  ers  of  stars.  Th  ree 
years  later,  there   appeared,  to  the  astonish 


ment  of  practical  astronomers,  a  second  cata-  magnifying  power  to  an  appreciable  quantity. 


logue  from  him,  quite  as  extensive  as  the  first; 
and  that  again  was  followed,  in  1802,  by  a  third 
catalogue  of  500  nebula?.  Two  thousand  Jive 
hundred  nebulae !  such  was  the  contingent  sup- 
plied by  Herschel  to  a  Branch  of  astronomy 
which  had  been  hardly  touched  before  him.  A  t 
tbe  same  time,  the  exteusiVeness  of  his  work 
was  its  least  merit." 


But  to  speak  more  precisely:  Heracbel  as- 
certained that  the  apparent  diameters  of  tbe 
stars  are  really  increased  by  telescopes, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  at  the 
magnifying  powers  j  a  double  power  showing 
a  star  with  leas  than  double  its  previous  appa- 
rent diameter.    But  the  perfection  of  hit  in- 
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ftra meats,  and  hit  •crapulous  accuracy,  re- 
duced these  apparent  diameters  far  below  the 
measures  previously  assigned  to  them.  Kep- 
ler believed  the  diameter  of  Sirius  to  be  four 
minutes;  Tycho  Brahe  supposed  that  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  have,  in  general,  a 
diameter  of  two  minutes.  With  the  im- 
provement of  instruments  these  measures,  or 
rather  estimates,  were  continually  reduced, 
till  at  length  Cassini  assigned  to  Sirius  a  dia- 
meter of  five  seconds.  Herschel,  however, 
employing  the  highest  magnifying  powers, 
fbuud  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  chief 
star  in  the  Lyre  is  about  the  third  of  a  second  j 
and  that  of  Arcturus,  two  tenths  of  a  second, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  double  of  the  true 
diameter.  The  value  of  these  observations 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks 
of  M.  Arago: 

1  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain 


step  towards  the  decision  of  this  interesting 
question.  He  proposed  that  instead  of  ob- 
serving the  absolute  position  of  a  single  star, 
we  should  fix  our  attention  on  a  double  star ; 
for  if  the  two  stars,  which  were  apparently 
brought  together  by  an  effect  of  projection, 
happened  to  be  at  very  different  distances 
from  the  earth,  then,  having  different  paral- 
laxes, they  would  change  place  with  respect 
to  each  other,  a  motion  which,  however 
minute,  might  be  observed  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of 
this  suggestion  that  the  same  method  had  be- 
fore occurred  to  the  minds  of  Galileo  and 
Gregory.  Herschel,  who  was  strong  in  ori- 
ginal genius  though  not  in  erudition,  certainly 
did  not  borrow  the  hint  from  his  precursors  $ 
and  with  him  moreover  it  was  no  bint,  but  a 
well-developed  method ;  and  to  facilitate  the 
proceeding  which  he  recommended,  he  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  the  double  stars  which 


the  share  which  illusions  of  vision  have  in  the  |  seemed  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
magnitude  of  the  diameter  under  which  we  see       nv  „u™A  *uJ -^.r  '   W.. 


magnitude 

the  stars,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  tele- 
scopes. Suppose  the  disks,  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  to  be  real  disks,  then  it  will  follow  that 
some  stars  will  be  9000  millions  of  leagues  in 


To  choose  the  proper  star  for  observations 
of  parallax,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of 
good  fortune.  Herschel  did  not  make  the  dis- 
covery, though  he  showed  the  path  to  it  $  but 


diameter.  In  fact,  it  is  proved,  by  observations  bis  method  has  recently  had  complete  success 
of  parallax,  that,  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest  |  jn  the  hands  of  M.  Bessel  of  Konigsber*,  to 
stars,  a  diameter  of  one  second  would  answer  to ;  whom  he\on&  tne  glory  of  first  demonstrating 

V&JLm3rsb£  ls^^  •^,w!t*  ^  f" 

measure  of  that  star,  would  be  at  least  9000 !  to  determine  the  dimerwions  of  the  universe, 
millions  of  leagues.  The  determination  of  Gas-  As  the  details  of  M.  BeneFa  discovery  were 
sendi  and  Cassini,  though  much  reduced,  would  laid  before  the  British  Association  at  its  last 
still  leave  to  some  of  the  stars  diameters  of  380  meeting,  it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  state 
millions  of  leagues.  The  observations  of  Her- ;  brjefly)  tDat  he  found  the  parallax  of  a  small 
schel  give  us  For  the  diameter  of  Arcturus  four  star  in  lhe  collation  of  the  Swan,  to  be 
millions  of  leagues,  which  is  still  eleven  times,   b^     fa      hW    f  ,  ^  .    , 

the  diameter  of  our  sun."  I  ",rr:      m: .  ,,  DCWUU>  w  """*  »"w"y 

10  .31.  This  parallax  corresponds  to  a  dis- 
The  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution,  moves  tance  from  the  earth,  exceeding  600,000 
in  an  orbit  having  a  diameter  of  76  millions  times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  5 
of  leagues.  Now  it  must  strike  every  one  j  and  which,  light,  with  its  velocity  of  77,000 
that  a  star  ought  to  appear  in  different  posi- ,  leagues  in  the  second,  could  not  pass  over  in 
tions,  when  viewed  from  two  points  76  mil- :  less  than  ten  years. 

lions  of  leagues  asunder.  If  when  the  earth  j  Herschel's  labours  in  seeking  the  parallax 
is  in  the  southern  part  of  its  orbit,  a  star  be  j  0f  the  fixed  stars  were  not  wholly  thrown 
observed  near  the  North  Pole,  then,  six  months  away.      Though  he  did  not  find   what   he 


after,  when  the  earth  is  16  millions  of  leagues 
further  north,  that  star  ought  to  appear  high- 
er in  the  heavens,  unless  the  diameter  of  the 
•arth's  orbit  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
distance  of  the  star.  The  angle,  neverthe- 
less, indicating  such  a  change  of  place  in  a 
star  (and  which  is  called  parallax),  was  in 
Herschel's  time  thought  inappreciable,  being 


sought,  he  made,  incidentally,  discoveries  no 
less  memorable  and  quite  unexpected. 
Movements  of  the  stars  had  been  previously 
detected,  and  Fontenelle  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  our  sun  also  moved. 

il  So  far,"  observes  M.  Arago,  "  astronomers 
remained  within  the  domain  of  conjecture,  and 


too  minute  to  be  safely  disentangled  from  the  of  mere  probability.  Herschel  went  beyond 
inevitable  errors  of  observation.     No   one  [this;   he  demonstrated  that  the  sun  actually 

could  show  that  the  parallax  of  any  fixedjmove?J  lhat  lD.  £«  ™F*>  t00'tlhe  ™m* 
wu      »uv  r         wu^„*il—~—    dazzling  central  body  of  our  system,  must  be 

star  equal  ed  a  single  second  5  whence  it  neces-  couole(f  as  a  star .  tha(  the  app/rently  inextrica- 
sarily  followed,  that  the  nearest  star  was,  at  k|e  irregularities  of  the  sidereal  motions,  are 
least,  eight  millions  of  millions  of  leagues  partly  derived  from  the  change  of  nlace  of  the 
from  the  earth.     He,  however,  made  a  grand  I  solar  system;  and,  finally,  that  tne  point  of 
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space  towards  which  out  system  is  constantly 
moving,  is  ia  the  constellation  of  Hercules. 
These  are  magnificent  results.  The  discovery  of 
the  proper  movement  of  our  system  will  always 
be  reckoned  among  Herschel's  chief  titles  to  re- 
nown." 

But  he  went  further  than  this  :  he  showed 
not  onty  that  the  sun  is  a  star,  and  holds  a 
place  in  the  sidereal  movements,  but  also  that 
the  stars  are  many  of  them  suns  and  the  cen- 
tres of  systems.  He  showed,  in  fact,  that 
there  are  groups  of  stars  not  formed  accident- 
ally nor  associated  by  perspective,  but  con- 
nected together  and  forming  true  systems. 
He  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  there  are  stars 
revolving  round  other  stars  in  less  time  than 
is  required  by  Uranus  to  complete  his  circuit 
of  the  sun.  And  these  discoveries  did  not 
proceed  from  a  hot  theorist  possessing  practi- 
cal dexterity  enough  to  confirm  his  views ; 
they  were  the  discoveries  of  one  whose  work 
was  always  of  the  roost  solid  kind ;  a  con- 
summate observer ;  whose  enthusiasm  stimu- 
lated but  never  overruled  his  sagacity  and 
perseverance. 

There  is  no  branch  of  astronomy  which 
Herschel  might  more  justly  have  called  his 
own,  than  that  which  treats  of  clustered  stars 
and  luminous  nebulae.  Besides  the  wide 
latitude  which  he  found  in  that  remote  field 
of  speculation  for  the  exercise  of  a  daring  sa- 
gacity, he  enjoyed,  in  the  possession  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments,  advantages  for 
the  study  of  the  smaller  stars  which  had 
never  been  enjoyed  before.  This  superiority 
may  be  best  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  in  a 
small  luminous  spot  or  nebula,  in  which  be- 
fore him  no  eye  had  ever  discerned  a  star, 
he  was  able  to  count  14,000  stars!  We 
have  seen  that  he  rapidly  raised  the  number 
of  observed  nebulous  stars  from  96  to  2500. 
The  general  result  of  his  speculations  on 
these  phenomena  is  thus  explained  by  his  bio- 
grapher : 

"  On  the  grounds  of  probability  no  reasonable 
person  will  refuse  to  adopt  the  views  of  Her- 
schel, and  he*  will  remain  convinced,  ihat  there 
really  exist  brilliant  stars  surrounded  by  atmo- 
spheres, luminous  of  themselves ;  and  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  atmospheres,  becoming  con- 
densed, unite  with  or  are  absorbed  in  the  central 
stars,  so  as  to  increase  their  splendour,  will  then 
appear  yery  plausible.  The  recollection  of  the 
Zodiacal  light — that  immense  luminous  zone 
surrounding  the  equator  of  our  sun,  and  extend- 
ing even  as  far  as  the  orbit  of  Venus— will  then 
strike  ihe  mind  as  a  new  feature  of  resemblance 
between  our  sun  and  certain  stars;  and  the  ne- 
bula? which  have  in  their  centre  condensations  of 
light  more  or  less  decided,  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  imagination  as  the  first  outlines  of 
•tart,  or  as  a  state  of  luminous  matter  interme- 


diate between  the  uniformly  dtftaed  ntfeufe 

and  the  nebulous  stars  properly  so  called. 
These  speculations  of  Herschel  conduct  to 
nothing  less  than  the  supposition  that  the  forma- 
tion of  new  stars  is  continually  going  on,  aod 
that  we  witness  the  slow,  progressive  creation  of 
new  suns." 

For  many  years  Herschel  held  that  all  ne- 
bulas are  composed  of  stars.  He  subsequently 
modified  this  opinion,  however,  and  admitted 
that  there  are  some  nebulae  which  are  not  of 
a  starry  nature.  This  recognition  of  lumi- 
nous matter  existing  in  the  universe  ia  a  rude, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  elemental  state,  wn» 
of  great  importance  towards  the  formation  of 
a  theory.  The  small  circular  or  rather 
globular  nebulae  may  be  looked  upon  a* 
luminaries  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth, 
and  in  some  of  these,  which  have  an  extent 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  surface, 
Herschel  calculated  that  there  are  at  least 
20,000  stars.  To  htm  also  belong  the  im- 
portant remarks  that  the  nebulas  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  strata,  and  that  the  heavens  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  are  generally  quite 
free  from  stars. 

The  favourite  object  of  Herscher»  study 
and  contemplation  was  the  Milky  way. 
That  also  he  considered  to  be  a  stratum  of 
stars,  in  the  middle  of  which  nearly  is  .our 
sun.  But  this  was  not  the  speculation  of  a 
mere  theorist.  Though  his  bold  genius  has 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  Astronomy,  yet  this 
science  owes  more  to  his  practical  skill  than 
to  his  happy  conjectures.  He  was  the  first 
who  really  gauged  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion) the  heavens.  The  stars  visible  in  the 
heavens  on  a  clear  night  are  about  5000  in 
number.  Now  Herschel,  by  reckoning  the 
stars  in  given  spaces  where  the  stellar  light  is 
equally  diffused,  ascertained  that  within  the 
space  of  five  degrees  in  the  Milky  way  there 
are  at  least  33 1,000  stars.  He  also  clearly  esta- 
blished by  thousands  of  observations,  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  Milky  way  re  due  not  to 
these  multitudes  of  discernible  stars,  but  to 
gatherings  of  stars  too  small  to  be  distinguish- 
ed. The  crude  luminous  matter  or  raw  ma- 
terial here  plays  a  subordinate  part  among 
Insts  of  stars.  The  Milky  way,  though  to  a 
careless  observer  it  may  appear  uniformly 
luminous,  will  yet  be  found  by  an  experienced 
eye  to  be  divided  into  separate  groups,  and  this 
grouping  of  the  light  was  considered  by  Her- 
schel as  progressive.  M.  Arago  shares  his 
belief,  and  exclaims,  ♦'Everything  justifies 
the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  astronomer.  In 
the  course  of  ages,  the  clustering  power  (this 
is  HerscheFs  expression)  will  inevifably  bring 
about  the  disruption,  subdivision,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  Milky  way.*' 
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The  turn  also  soared  the  vigilant  attention 
of  the  Astronomer  of  Slough :  and  here  again 
hie  opinions  nave  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  learned  world  as  can  only  be  effected  by 
those  issuing  from  a  master  spirit.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  light  of  the  sun  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  solid  nucleus  of  that  body,  but 
from  a  cloud-like  substance  which  floats  in 
its  atmosphere.  This  doctrine  is  now  gener- 
ally received,  and  we  need  not  discuss  its  ad- 
vantages in  accounting  for  the  spots  on  the 
sun,  or  the  phenomena  attending  the  revolu- 
tion of  that  luminary  on  its  axis.  Herscbel 
believed  that  the  suu  is  inhabited;  but  his 
arguments  to  this  effect  only  go  to  prove, 
that  we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  to  be  so  constituted,  that  the  solar  nucleus 
suffers  no  inconvenience  from  the  proximity 
of  that  circumambient  heat  and  light  which 
enliven  the  solar  system.  Other  and  better 
arguments,  as  M.  Arago  intimates,  may  still 
be  urged  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  aside  for 
an  instant  from  the  grave  review  of  these 
•peculations  and  discoveries,  to  glance  at  the 
fete  of  an  unconscious  fellow-labourer  of  Her- 
scbel. Had  this  wonderful  man  been  unpen- 
skmed  he  could  never  have  dared  to  publish 
so  many  new  and  bold  opinions.  Fortunate 
as  be  was,  and  the  favourite  of  a  king,  he  has 
yet  been  sneered  at  for  what  has  been  deem- 
ed a  constant  hankering  after  the  prodigious ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  what 
the  world  accepted  as  philosophy  from  him, 
would  have  been  thought  madness  in  one  less 
advantageously  circumstanced. 

It  happened  that  in  1787  Miss  Boydell, 
the  niece  of  Alderman  Boydell,  was  shot  at  in 
the  street  by  a  man  who  was  arrested  on  the 
spot.  Her  clothes  were  set  on  fire,  but  she 
suffered  no  serious  injury,  and  indeed  it  was 
never  proved  that  the  pistols  were  loaded  with 
anything  destructive.  The  prisoner  turned 
out  to  be  a  medical  practitioner  named 
Elliot.  On  his  trial  the  defence  set  up  was 
insanity,  in  proof  of  which  Dr.  Simmons, 
physician  to  St.  Luke's,  came  forward  among 
other  witnesses.  The  Doctor,  in  order  to 
show  the  disordered  state  of  the  unhappy 
man's  mind,  produced  in  court  a  paper  which 
Elliot  had  sent  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  but 
which  the  Doctor  thought  too  visionary  for  that 
learned  body.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
court  particularly  to  a  passage,  in  wbi<*h  the 
author  asserted  "  that  the  sun  is  not  a  body  of 
fire  as  hath  been  hitherto  supposed,  but  that 
its  light  proceeds  from  a  dense  and  universal 
aurora,  which  may  afford  ample  light  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  body's  surface  beneath, 
and  yet  be  at  such  a  distance  aloft  as  not  to 


annoy  them.  No  objection,"  be  proceeds  to 
say,  "  ariseth  to  that  luminary's  being  inha- 
bited, and  vegetation  may  obtain  there  as 
well  as  with  us.  There  may  be  water  and 
dry  land,  bills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair  wea- 
ther; and  as  the  light,  so  the  season  must  be 
eternal ;  consequently  it  may  be  easily  con* 
ceived  to  be  by  far  the  most  blissful  habita* 
tion  of  the  whole  system*"  Here  then  we 
find  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  madness  of 
Mr.  Elliot,  the  very  doctrine  which  Herscbel 
promulgated  with  much  applause  eight  years 
later. 

The  Recorder,  who  tried  Elliot,  held  that 
extravagant  opinions  are  no  proof  of  mono* 
mania.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  physician  of  St.  Luke's 
was  better  qualified  to  decide  than  the  judge.* 
To  a  man's  opinions  we  may  apply  the  com* 
mon  maxim  ( noscitur  a  sociis.'  No  defini- 
tions can  safely  decide  what  is  monomania 
and  what  is  not ;  no  act  of  parliament  can 
mark  the  exact  line  which  separates  madness 
from  philosophy,  poetry,  or  love.  At  the 
present  day,  when  there  is  such  a  call  for  a 
law  on  monomania  which  shall  settle  to  a 
nicety  the  degree  of  mental  obliquity  entitled 
to  humane  treatment,  and  which,  by  exact 
definitions,  shall  teach  us  (insanire  ratione 
modoque ;'  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  difficulties  surrounding  6uch  an 
attempt. 

By  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  from  a 
case  of  lunacy  to  the  moon.  An  immense 
height  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  moun- 
tains in  our  satellite.  Galileo  estimated  their 
general  elevation  at  nearly  30,000  feet  He- 
velius,  more  accurate,  reduced  them  to  17,000 
feet.  Herschel,  however,  lowered  to  9,000 
feet  the  highest  of  the  lunar  mountains,  and 
to  the  generality  of  them  he  allowed  but  a 
very  moderate  elevation.  In  this  particular, 
be  is  at  variance  with  those  who  have  followed 
him  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  Accordiug 
to  Beer  and  Maedler,  who  have  bestowed  so 
much  care  on  the  study  of  the  moon,  there 
are  in  that  satellite  six  mountains  exceeding 
Cotopaxi  in  height,  and  twenty-two  which 
rise  above  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  In 
reference  to  the  ^disagreement  existing  be- 
tween the  conclusions  of  recent  Selenogra- 
phies and  those  of  Herschel,  the  acute  and 
impartial  M.  Arago  makes  an  observation 
which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  those 
inimical  to  the  reputation  of  the  latter.   ((A1- 

•  Elliot  was  acquitted  under  the  indictment  for  an 
attempt  to  murder,  but  was  ordered  to  be  tried  for 
the  assault.  Chagrined  at  his  detention  in  prison, 
he  refused  food,  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
his  acquittal.  He  was  assuredly  insane.  See  the 
<  Gentleman's  Magazine/  for  1787,  pp.  636  and  645. 
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low  me  to  remark,"  be  says,  "  how  incom- 
patible the  conclusion  hazarded  by  Herschel 
is,  with  that  affectation  of  the  extraordinary 
and  gigantic,  which  some  have  maintained  on 
very  slight  grounds,  to  have  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  illustrious  astronomer." 

The  active  volcanoes  which  Herschel  fan- 
cied that  he  could  descry  in  the  moon,  were 
doubtless  optical  delusions,  or  else  spots  on 
the  moon's  surface,  illuminated  from  the  earth. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  discovery  of 
the  remote  planet  named  by  him  the  Geor 
gium  Sidus,  hut  to  which  continental  astrono- 
mers persisted  in  giving  bis  name,  and  which 
is  now,  by  general  consent,  called  Uranus. 
Seven  years  elapsed  before  he  could  discover 
any  satellites  attached  to  the  new  planet ;  his 
perseverance,  however,  and  the  perfection  of 
his  telescopes,  were  at  length  rewarded  with 
the  discovery  of  six.     Some  of  these  satel- 
lites are  so  minute,  and  owing  to  their  obscu- 
rity, so  hard  to  be  detected,  that  doubts  have 
even  been  thrown  on  their  existence.     It  is 
therefore  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  M.  j 
Lamont,  of  Munich,  observed  in  1837,  one  j 
of  those  which  had  been  so  long  missing.   On  | 
the  whole,  the  discovery  of  Uranus  and  its  ( 
satellites  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  | 
most  remarkable  additions  made  to  astronomy 
in  modern  times. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pains  taken 
by  Herschel  to  examine  the  rings  of  Saturn  ; 
nor  ofhis  memoirs  on  the  optical  phenomena 
called  the  Newtonian  rings ;  nor  of  his  dis-  j 
covery  that  heat  and  light  have  not  exactly 
the  same  refrangibility.  Yet  when  he  showed 
that  in  the  solar  spectrum  formed  by  refrac-  ( 
tion   with  a   prism,   the   thermometer   rises 
higher  beyond  the  limit  of  the  red  rays  than  j 
in  any,  even  the  brightest,  part  of  the  spec- . 
trum,  he  led  the  way  to  inquiries  which  have  j 
since  yielded   the  most   important    results. 
Regard  to  our  limits,  however,  obliges  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence  as  many  of  his  ingenious 
disquisitions  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  repu- 
tation of  an  ordinary  man. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on 
Herschel  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1786, 
and  thirty  years  later  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Hanoverian  order  of  the  Guelfs.  He 
died  in  his  eighty -third  year,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1822. 

"  For  some  years  before  his  death,"  says  his 
biographer,  "he enjoyed  ihe  purest  delight  from 
the  distinguished  success  of  his  only  son.  In  his 
last  moments  he  closed  his  eyes  in  the  grateful 
thought  that  that  beloved  son,  the  inheritor  of 
a  great  name,  would  not  allow  it  to  sink,  but 
would  even  clothe  it  with  fresh  lustre,  and  that 
great  discoveries  would  also  adorn  his  career. 
No  prediction  of  the  illustrious  astronomer  has 
ever  been  more  fullv  realized.'1 


The  sketch  which  we  have  gtoa  of  Her- 
shel's  discoveries  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  mind  was  at  once  the  boldest  and  the 
most  practical.  Skilful,  and  unconquerably 
persevering  as  a  contriver,  constructor,  and  ob- 
server, he  was  bold  even  to  temerity  in  his  spe- 
culations, but  his  boldness  was  always  guided 
by  great  natural  penetration.  Yet  this  great  man 
has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  those  modish 
philosophers,  who,  measuring  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  minds,  would  restrain  all  specu- 
lation within  narrow  limits.  One  of  this 
school,  after  mentioning  Herschers  sixty-nine 
memoirs,  adds,  "A  great  part  of  these,  how* 
ever,  is  filled  with  speculations  of  no  value 
to  astronomy ;  and  his  taste  was  rather  to  ob- 
serve astronomical  phenomena,  than  to  engage 
in  computation,  or  the  more  arduous  and  es- 
sential, though  less  fascinating  labours,  through 
which  the  science  can  be  really  benefited." 
It  grieved  us  to  read  this  shallow  and  ill-coo* 
sidered  judgment  in  the  ( History  of  Astro- 
nomy' in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica.' 

Herschel  was  not  only  a  great  man ;  be 
was  also  a  most  fortunate  man.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  having  George  HI.  for  a  patron. 
Again  be  was  fortunate  in  having  M.  Arago 
for  a  biographer,  who,  while  complete  master 
of  his  subject,  is  also  a  gentleman  superior  to 
envy,  and  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the 
truly  great.  Thrice  fortunate  was  be  in  trans- 
mitting his  name  and  fame  to  one  who,  with 
the  amplest  intellectual  resources  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  philosopher,  evidently 
cherishes  the  characteristic  boldness  of  his  fa- 
ther's spirit,  and  upholds  that  liberty  of  con- 
jecture which  is  indeed  the  mainspring  of 
sagacity.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed 
ahout  2500  nebulae,  and  perhaps  2000  double 
stars  iu  the  southern  hemisphere.  He  has  de- 
tected among  them  ample  evidence  of  that 
change  and  revolution  which  had  fixed  his 
father's  attention.  When  we  consider  that 
the  Herschels,  father  and  son,  have  carefully 
examined  the  whole  starry  firmament  with 
20  feet  telescopes — instruments  of  which,  in 
their  present  slate  of  perfection,  the  elder  of 
them  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
— and  that  they  have  made  known  to  us 
thousands  of  the  most  interesting  sidereal 
phenomena,  it  appears  to  us  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  Astronomy,  beyond 
our  own  system,  rests  chiefly  on  their  labours. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  one  sole  - 
object  of  Sir  John  Herscbel's  labours  is  to 
complete  those  of  his  father,  and  to  develops 
fully  those  views  respecting  the  Construction 
of  the  Universe  which,  when  demonstrated, 
will  immortalize  its  author.  For  such  an 
undertaking,   Sir  John  Herschel  has  inex- 
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baustible  materials  in  the  journals  of  tbe  ob- 
servatory  at  Slough  ;  he  has  collected  all  the 
evidence  which  the  southern  hemisphere  can 
supply ;  and  inspired,  as  he  is,  by  a  noble 
and  pious  purpose,  we  doubt  not  that  bis 
work,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  will  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  modern  science. 


Aet.  VII. — Napoleon  et  Marie  Louise,  Sou- 
venirs Historiques  de  M.  le  Baron  Me- 
neval,  ancien  Secretaire  du  portefeuille 
de  Napoleon,  frc.  (Historical  Recollec- 
tions of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa).  2 
vols.     Paris.     1843. 


that  idea  of  bis  character.  It  is  written  with 
simplicity,  and  is  as  free  from  tbe  tinsel  of 
French  fine  writing  as  from  the  easy  style 
of  French  fine  morals.  There  is  nothing  of 
'la  jeune  France'  in  tbe  pages  of  M.  Meneval ; 
a  rare  merit  in  a  French  literary  production 
of  the  present  day.  But  the  quietness  of 
temper,  which  made  him  a  correct  and  plod- 
ding functionary  5  which  kept  him  aloof  from 
the  crowd  around  him,  elbowing,  pushing, 
and  scrambling  for  profit  and  place;  and 
which  offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  con- 
tagion of  fashionable  manners;  detracted  from 
his  qualities  as  a  chronicler.  His  observation 
does  not  appear  to  have  beep  keen,  nor  his 
memory  retentive.  Of  the  thousand  notice- 
able traits  of  character  in  Napoleon,  and  re- 
markable occurrences  of  bis  private  life, 
which  Meneval  must  have  had  peculiar  op- 
portunities of  witnessing,  his  book  contains 
but  few  5  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  poorly  told.  Tbe 
style  of  the  whole  book  indeed  is  meagre, 
and  destitute  of  that  vivacity,  lightness,  and 
happy  art  of  story-telling,  for  which  French 
memoir-writers  have  ever  been  pre-eminent. 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  wrote  these  me- 
moirs in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  himself.^  Napoleon,  he  says,  in  his 


This  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  memoirs 
of  the  Emperor  of  France,  by  individuals  in 
bis  service  and  attached  to  his  person,  from 
which  the  future  biographer  and  historian 
will  draw  materials :  for  the  life  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  is  yet  to  be  written.  The 
work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  admirable  in  parts, 
is,  as  a  whole,  a  crude  compilation,  swelled 
hastily  to  its  enormous  bulk  to  meet  financial 

difficulties.  He  gave  himself  no  time  to  j  last  moments  at  St.  Helena,  among  other  re- 
weigh  conflicting  authorities,  with  the  load  of  j  commendations  left  to  his  executors,  expressed 
which  his  own  biographer  describes  him  op-  his  desire  that  certain  persons,  of  whom  M. 
pressed  and  overwhelmed ;  and  the  result  Meneval  was  one,  should  undertake  to  give 
was  a  production  of  the  most  unequal  kind,  I  his  son  just  ideas  on  facts  and  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  clear  and  animated  narra- '  of  great  interest  to  him.  M.  Meneval  adds, 
tive,  graphic  description,  depth  of  thought, !  that  so  long  as  the  Emperor's  son  lived,  re- 
and  eloquence  of  language,  blended  with  serve  was  imposed  on  bim ;  but  that,  since 
loose  and  prolix  composition,  trivial  details!  the  young  prince's  death,  it  was  no  longer  ne- 
treated  at  disproportioned  length,  and  apocry- 1  cessary  to  remain  silent.  There  is  something 
pbal  stories  told  as  if  they  were  ascertained  .  here  which  we  do  not  understand  ;  an  in  con- 
It  may  be  remarked  that  among  all  sistency  arising  probably  from  want  of  clear- 


facts. 

the  memoirs  and  other  books,  towards  a  life 
of  Napoleon,  which  have  appeared  in  France, 
that  country  has  not  yet  produced  the  life  it- 
self, while  England  has  produced  several. 
Apparently  the  French  are  better  aware  than 
the  English,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

From  the  Baron  Meneval's  opportunities, 
his  memoirs  ought  to  have  been  more  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  more  interesting  than  they  are. 
From  the  year  1802  to  the  catastrophe  of 
Waterloo,  he  was  attached  to  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  whose  favour  and  confidence  be 
enjoyed  without  interruption :  a  circumstance 
which  says  much  for  tbe  usefulness  no  less 
than  the  fidelity  of  his  services.  His  name 
is  never  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as 
involved  in  the  tracasseries  and  intrigues  of 
the  imperial  court;  be  seems  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  straightforwardness  and 
singleness  of  purpose.    His  book  also  gives 


ness  in  tbe  author's  language.  The  circum- 
stances most  interesting  to  the  young  prince 
must  naturally  have  been  the  union  between 
his  parents,  and  their  ultimate  separation  ;  and 
these  (as  is  shown  by  its  title)  properly  form 
the  subject  of  M.  Meneval's  book. 

'•  To  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  em- 
peror's desire,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  command, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  choose  the  times 
which  followed  his  second  marriage.  The  nar- 
rative which  I  publish  is  intended  to  recall  some 
scattered  traits  of  his  private  history  during  that 
period ;  not  to  paint  the  conqueror  and  the  legis- 
lator, but  Napoleon  in  his  privacy,  as  a  husband 
and  a  father." 

An  interesting  subject :  which  in  M.  Mene- 
val's hands  might  have  been  more  interesting 
than  he  has  made  it,  had  he  better  known 
how  to  gather  and  to  use  the  materials  with- 
in his  reach.     '  Napoleon  et  Jfcfarie-Louise' 
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is  prefaced  by  an  u  introduction"  containing 
gome  of  the  least  known  circumstances,  an- 
terior to  the  year  1810,  of  which  M.  Mene- 
val  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  exceedingly  barren :  almost 
every thing  worth  telling  which  it  contains 
having  been  told  over  and  over  again.  Through- 
out the  whole  book  Napoleon  is  painted  en 
beau  ;  there  is  not  a  shade  in  the  picture ;  a 
fault  which  is  not  less  wearisome  because 
there  is  no  wilful  dishonesty  in  it,  but  simply 
the  natural  feeling  of  affection  which  lingers 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  to- 
wards the  memory  of  a  master  who  bad  loved 
and  trusted  him,  and  in  whose  fall  the  sun- 
shine of  his  own  life  had  passed  away  for  ever. 
The  same  amiable  feeling  heightened  the  au- 
thor's prejudice,  no  doubt,  against  his  master's 
great  and  fatal  enemy  England  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  absurd  and  tiresome  to  have  him  to  talk 
continually  after  the  ordinary  French  fashion, 
of  our  perfidy,  ambitious  rapacity,  and  so  forth; 
and  to  observe  the  gravity  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  swallowed  any  absurd  story  that 
could  by  possibility  make  Englishmen  appear 
odious  or  ridiculous.  One  of  his  important  an- 
ecdotes is,  that  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  our  plenipotentiary  Lord 
Cornwall  every  day  after  dinner  retired  to 
his  room,  along  with  his  natural  son,  Captain 
Nightingale,  and  passed  the  evening  over  the  | 
bottle  till  both  were  regularly  carried  dead 
drunk  to  bed.  He  tells  us,  however,  another 
story,  more  to  the  honour  of  that  excellent 
nobleman ;  though  to  us  it  possesses  as  much 
norelty,  and  may  possibly  have  as  much 
authority  as  the  other. 

"  The  followiog  trait  otloyaute  was  a  worthy 
termination  to  the  mission  of  this  respectable 
minister.  The  protocol  of  the  last  diplomatic 
meeting  had  been  settled,  the  definitive  treaty 
agreed  on,  and  an  appointment  made  for  its  sig- 
nature next  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the 
night  before  the  day  of  signature,  a  courier  from 
London  brought  Lord  Cornwallis  an  order  to 
modify  some  articles  of  the  treaty,  relative  to 
tbe  balance  in  favour  of  England  of  the  sum 
due  for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
The  article  of  the  protocol  on  this  subject  had 
been  settled  between  the  two  miuisters.  Lord 
Cornwallis  bad  declared  to  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
that  happen  what  might, it  should  not  prevent  the 
signature  of  the  treaty :  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  about  to  be  signed,  he  received  from  his 
government  this  order  to  insist  on  an  additional 
payment  to  England.  Holding,  however,  that 
his  word  was  pledged,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  retract ;  and  the  treaty  was  signed  with  so- 
lemnity, while  the  hall  resounded  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  spectators." 

Passing  tbe  introductory  chapters,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  book  itself,  in  which,  as  its  title 
indicates,    Maria   Louisa  holds  a  principal 


place.  It  contain  a  good  deal  of  new  infer-' 
mation  respecting  the  princess,  who,  even  in 
her  imperial  days,  came  little  before  the  pub- 
lic, and,  since  her  separation  from  Napoleon, 
has  been  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  the  world, 
1  except  as  the  occasional  subject  of  vagoe  in- 
mours  and  calumnies,  from  which  M.  Mene- 
val  vindicates  her. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor,  Frauds 
the  Second,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Naples. 
She  was  etrucated  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
royal  family  of  Austria.  Brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  their  parents  till  their  marriage, 
the  Archduchesses  live  in  complete  retirement, 
at  a  distance  from  court,  and  with  no  society 
but  that  of  their  ladies  and  attendants,  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  treat  with  great  kind- 
ness and  familiarity.  Maria  Louisa's  educa- 
tion was  carefully  attended  to.  She  spoke 
several  languages,  and  had  even  learned  Latin, 
a  living  language  in  Hungary.  She  was  an 
excellent  musician,  and  was  accomplished  in 
drawing  and  painting.  One  circumstance  in 
this  mode  of  education  is  worth  noticing : 

"  The  most  minute  precautions  were  taken  to 
preserve  tbe  young  Archduchesses  from  imprat* 
si oo s  which  might  affect  their  purity  of  mind. 
I  he  intention,  doubtless,  was  laudable;  bat  the 
means  employed  were  not  very  judicious.  la- 
stead  of  keeping  improper  books  altogether  out 
of  the  way  of  the  princesses,  the  plan  had  been 
adopted  of  cutting  out  with  scissors,  not  only 
pages  of  these  books,  but  lines,  and  even  single 
words,  the  sense  of  which  was  deemed  improper 
or  equivocal.  Such  a  blundering  censorship  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  opposite  effect  to  what 
was  intended :  the  expunged  passages,  which 
might  have  remained  unnoticed  had  they  been 
let  alone,  were  interpreted  in  a  thousand  ways 
by  young  imaginations,  the  more  active  that 
they  were  stimulated  by  curiosity.  The  evfl 
J  meant  to  be  prevented  was  thus  increased.  On 
|  the  other  hand,  their  books  became,  to  the  royal 
I  pupils,  objects  of  indifference — bodies  wit  boat 
souls,  deprived  of  all  interest  after  the  mutila- 
tions they  had  undergone.  The  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  after  she  became  empress,  con- 
fessed that  her  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
absence  of  these  passages,  and  that,  when  she 
had  obtained  the  control  of  her  own  reading,  her 
first  idea  was  to  seek,  ia  complete  copies  of  the 
works,  the  expunged  passages,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  had  been  concealed  from 
her." 

When  the  youthful  Archduchess  first  beard 
of  her  projected  marriage  with  the  French 
Emperor,  she  looked  upon  herself  (says  M. 
Meneval)  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  Mino- 
taur. She  had  grown  up  with  feelings  of 
dread  and  aversion  towards  the  man  who  had 
been  so  terrible  an  enemy  to  her  family  astd 
country.      It  was  an  ordinary  amusero«rt 
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with  ber  and  her  brother  and  niters,  to  draw 
tip  in  line  a  troop  of  little  wooden  or  waxen 
figures  to  represent  the  French  army,  placing 
at  their  head  the  ugliest  and  most  forbidding 
figure  they  could  find ;  and  then  to  make  an 
attack  on  this  formidable  enemy,  running  him 
through  with  pins,  and  beating  and  abusing 
him  till  they  had  taken  full  vengeance  for  the 
injuries  he  had  done  their  house.  As  soon, 
however,  as  she  found  the  matter  determined 
on,  ber  quiet  disposition  and  Austrian  habits 
of  obedience,  made  her  willing  to  resign  her- 
self to  her  destiny.  She  endeavoured  to 
learn  the  character  of  her  future  husband, 
and  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  wish  to 
please  before  she  had  ever  seen  him, 

M.  Meneval  gives  full  details  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  all  its  ceremonies  and  festivities, 
dull  as  such  things  always  are.  He  describes, 
after  the  following  fashion,  the  person  of  the 
bride: 

"Maria  Louisa  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
youth ;  her  figure  was  of  perfect  symmetry ;  her 
complexion  was  heightened  by  the  exercise  of 
her  journey  and  by  timidity;  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  chestnut  hair  surrounded  a  round,  fresh 
countenance,  over  which  her  mild  eyes  diffused 
a  charming  expression;  her  lips,  somewhat 
thick,  belonged  to  the  features  of  the  Austrian 
royal  family,  as  a  slight  convexity  of  nose  distin- 
guishes the  Bourbons ;  her  whole  person  had  an 
air  of  ingenuousness  and  innocence,  and  a  plump- 
ness, which  she  did  not  preserve  after  her 
accouchement,  indicated  the  goodness  of  her 
health." 

Among  the  emperor's  rich  presents,  and 
attentions  to  bis  young  consort,  nothing  is 
add  about  the  oft-repeated  circumstance  of 
his  having,  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  had 
her  chamber  at  St.  Cloud  made  so  complete 
a  fac-simile  of  that  which  she  had  quitted  at 
Schoenbrunn,  that  she  started  on  entering  it, 
thinking  she  had  been  transported  by  magic 
back  to  her  paternal  home.  At  all  events 
the  story,  if  not  true,  was  ben  trovato. 

The  description  given  by  M.  Meneval  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  imperial  pair,  after 
the  birth  of  their  ill-fated  son,  is  so  pleasing 
a  family  picture  that  we  shall  extract  a  few 
of  its  features. 

"  The  emperor  appeared  happy.  He  was  af- 
fable in  his  lamily,  and  affectionate  to  the  em- 
press. If  he  found  her  looking  serious  he  amused 
her  with  lively  talk,  and  disconcerted  her  gravity 
by  a  hearty  embmce;  but  in  public  he  treated 
her  with  great  respect,  and  a  dignity  not  incon- 
sistent with  polished  familiarity. 

"  The  emperor  wished  her  to  learn  to  ride  on 
horseback.  Her  first  lessons  were  taken  in  the 
riding  school  at  St.  Cloud.  He  walked  by  her 
side  holding  her  by  the  hand,  while  the  groom 
held  the  bridle  of  her  horse ;  he  thas  calmed  her 


fears  and  encouraged  her.  When  her  skill  did 
honour  to  her  teacher,  the  lessons  were  con* 
rinued  in  a  private  alley  of  the  park.  The  em- 
peror, when  he  had  a  moment's  leisure  after 
breakfast,  ordered  the  horses,  mounted  himself, 
in  bis  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  and  cantered  by 
the  empress's  side.  He  urged  her  horse  and 
made  him  gallop,  laughing  heartily  at  her  cries, 
but  taking  care  that  there  should  be  no  danger, 
by  having  servants  stationed  all  along  the  path, 
ready  to  stop  the  horse  and  prevent  a  fall. 

"Meanwhile  the  king  of  Rome  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who  loved  him  as  her 
own  child.  He  was  carried  every  morning  to 
his  mother,  who  kept  him  till  it  was  time  to 
dress.  During  the  day,  in  the  intervals  between 
her  lessons  in  music  and  drawing,  she  went  to 
see  him  in  his  apartment,  and  sat  by  him  at  her 
needlework.  Sometimes,  followed  by  the  nurse 
who  carried  the  child,  she  took  him  to  his  father 
while  he  was  busy.  The  entry  to  his  cabinet 
was  interdicted  to  everybody,  and  the  nurse 
could  not  go  in.  The  emperor  used  to  ask  Maria 
Louisa  to  bring  in  the  child  herself,  but  she 
seemed  so  much  afraid  of  her  own  awkwardness 
in  taking  him  from  the  nurse,  that  the  emperor 
hastened  to  take  him  from  her,  and  carried  hia 
off  covering  him  with  kisses.  That  cabinet, 
which  saw  the  origin  of  so  many  mighty  plans, 
so  many  vast  and  generous  schemes  of  adminis- 
tration, was  also  witness  to  the  effusions  of  a 
father's  tenderness.  How  often  have  I  seen  the 
emperor  keeping  his  son  bv  him,  as  if  he  were 
impatient  to  teach  him  the  art  of  ^overnin^! 
Whether;  seated  by  the  chimney  on  his  favourite 
sum,  he  was  engaged  in  reading  an  important 
document,  or  whether  he  went  to  hia  bureau  to 
sign  a  despatch  every  word  of  which  required  to 
be  weighed,  his  son,  seated  on  his  knees,  or 
pressed  to  his  breast,  was  never  a  moment  away 
from  him.  Sometimes,  throwing  aside  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind,  he  would  lie 
down  on  the  floor  beside  his  beloved  son,  playing 
with  him  like  another  child,  attentive  to  every* 
thing  that  could  please  or  amuse  him. 

"The  emperor  had  a  sort  of  apparatus  for 
trying  military  manoeuvres:  it  consisted  of 
pieces  of  wood  fashioned  to  represent  battalions, 
regiments,  and  divisions.  When  he  wanted  to 
try  some  new  combinations  of  troops;  or  some 
new  evolution,  he  used  to  arrange  these  pieces 
on  the  carpet.  While  he  was  seriously  occu- 
pied with  the  disposition  of  these  pieces,  work- 
ing out  some  skilful  manoeuvre  which  might  en- 
sure the  success  of  a  battle,  the  child,  lying  at 
his  side,  would  often  overthrow  his  troops,  and 
put  into  confusion  his  order  of  batde,  perhaps  at 
the  most  critical  moment.  But  the  emperor 
would  recommence  arranging  his  men  with  the 
utmost  good  humour. 

"  The  emperor  breakfasted  alone.  Madame 
de  Montesquiou  every  morning  took  the  boy  to 
his  father's  breakfast-table,  fie  took  him  on 
his  knee,  and  amused  himself  with  giving  him 
morsels  to  eat,  and  putting  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
One  day  he  offered  him  a  bit  of  something  he 
had  on  his  plate,  and,  when  the  child  put  for- 
ward his  mouth  to  take  it,  drew  it  back.    He 
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wished  to  continue  this  game,  bat,  at  the  second 
trial,  the  child  turned  away  his  head;  his  father 
then  offered  him  the  morsel  in  earnest,  but  the 
boy  obstinately  refused  it.  As  the  emperor 
looked  surprised,  Madame  de  Montesquiou  said, 
that  the  child  did  not  like  to  be  deceived ;  he 
had  pride,  she  said,  and  feeling.  'Pride  and 
feeling!'  Napoleon  repeated, ( that  is  well — that 
is  what  I  like.'  And,  delighted  to  find  these 
qualities  in  his  son,  he  fondly  kissed  him." 

M.  Meneval's  subsequent  narrative  con- 
tains  other  traits  of  Napoleon's  domestic  life, 
The  empress,  it  appears,  was  mild  and  good- 
natured,  placid  and  yielding  in  her  temper, 
with  little  strength  either  of  intellect  or  of 

Eassions.  Her  mind  seems  at  all  times  to 
ave  taken  the  tone  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances with  the  utmost  ease  and  quickness. 
We  hare  seen  how  readily  her  fear  and  ha- 
tred of  Napoleon  were  changed  into  a  predis- 
position, at  least,  to  affection,  before  she  had 
ever  seen  him.  Settled  in  France,  she  al- 
most instantly  acquired  French  feelings  and 
habits.  To  such  an  extent  had  she,  in  two 
or  three  years,  been  transformed  into  a 
Frenchwoman,  that  in  her  German  corres- 
pondence with  her  family  she  was  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  French  expres- 
sions, because  she  had  forgotten  the  equiva- 
lent words  in  her  mother-tongue.  At  a  later 
period,  when,  finally  separated  from  her  hus- 
band and  from  France,  she  found  herself  once 
more  an  Austrian  Archduchess  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  relatives,  we  observe  in  the 
quickness  with  which  she  forgot  both  him 
and  it,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  her  mind 
took  the  hue  of  her  altered  fortunes,  but 
another  illustration  of  this  chameleon  like 
quality,  which  she  possessed  in  so  remarka- 
ble a  degree. 

When  Napoleon,  after  his  disasters  in  Rus- 
sia, commenced  the  terrible  struggle  which 
ended  in  his  ruin, in  1814,  he  invested  the 
Empress  with  the  character  of  regent.  Dur- 
ing this  period  her  affection  for  her  husband 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her  adopted  country 
suffered  no  abatement,  even  though  her  own 
father,  was  now  among  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  At  last,  when  the  Allies  had  forced 
their  way  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  Napo- 
leon sent  instructions  that  bis  wife  and  child 
should  leave  the  capital.  His  letter  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  written  from  Rbeims  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1814,  is  striking : 

"Conformably  to  the  verbal  instructions 
which  I  have  given  you,  and  to  the  spirit  of  all 
my  letters,  you  are  not  to  permit  that  in  any 
case  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  shall 
'  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  1  am  going 
to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  pos- 
sibly be  several  days  without  hearing  from  me. 
Should  the  enemy  advance  on  Paris  in  such 


force  as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  take 
measures  for  the  departure,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Loire,  of  the  Empress-regent,  my  son,  the 
grand  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  and  the  treasure.  Do  not 
quit  my  son,  and  remember  that  I  would  rather 
know  that  he  was  in  the  Seine  than  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  lot  of 
Astyanax,  prisoner  among  the  Greeks,  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  the  saddest  in  history." 

Joseph  and  the  archchancellor  laid  fins 
letter  before  the  empress,  making  at  the  same 
time  some  remarks  on  the  bad  effects  which 
might  ensue  from  this  abandonment  of  Paris, 
but  leaving  the  decision  to  her,  and  refusing  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  counselling  her  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  order. 
On  this  she  declared,  that  though,  as  the  em- 
peror had  said,  she  as  well  as  her  son  should 
fall  into  the  Seine,  she  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  depart :  the  desire  he  bad  so 
distinctly  expressed  being  a  sacred  order  for 
her.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  on  the 
29th  of  March,  Maria  Louisa  and  her  sod 
left  Paris  for  ever. 

"  When  it  was  time  to  set  out,  the  young 
King  of  Rome  refused  to  leave  his  apartment 
It  seemed  as  if  a  fatal  presentiment  had  gifted 
him  with  the  second  sight.  *  Don't  go  to  Kan> 
bouillet,'  he  cried  to  his  mother,  *  it  is  an  ugly 
house — let  us  stay  here.'  He  struggled  in  the 
arms  of  M.  de  Canisy,  the  gentleman-usher  who 
carried  him,  repeating  again  and  again, l 1  will 
not  leave  my  house;  I  will  not  go;  since  papa 
is  away,  it  is  I  who  am  master !  and  he  clung 
to  the.  doors  and  the  banisters  of  the  staircase. 
This  obstinacy  excited  a  painful  surprise,  and 
produced  melancholy  forebodings  in  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  carriages  denied  slowly,  and 
as  if  in  expectation  of  a  countermand,  by  the 
wicket  of  the  Pont  Royal.  Sixty  or  eighty  peo- 
ple gazed  in  silence  on  this  cortege,  as  if  it  were 


a  funeral  procession  passing  by ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  funeral  of  the  empire.  Their  feelings  did 
not  betray  themselves  by  any  manifestation:  not 
a  voice  was  raised  to  express  sorrow  for  this 
cruel  separation.  Had  any  one  been  inspired  to 
cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  the  empress  would 
have  remained.  She  passed  the  gate  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  despair  in 
her  soul.  When  she  reached  the  Champs 
Elysees,  she  saluted  for  the  last  time  the  impe- 
rial city  which  she  left  behind  her,  and  which 
she  was  never  more  to  behold." 

When  Napoleon,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate  and  no  longer  emperor  of  France,  had 
become  Emperor  of  Elba,  and  had  gone  to 
take  possession  of  that  second  Barataria,  ma 
consort,  with  their  son,  was  sent  to  Vienna ; 
and  it  henceforward  became  her  father's  po- 
licy to  detach  her  thoughts  and  feelings  from 
her  husband,  and  to  break  the  ties  which 
united  her  to  France.  He  knew  her  charac- 
ter, doubtless,  and  succeeded  aa  easily  as  he 
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could  have  expected.  She  was  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  her  French  friends  and 
attendants,  induced  to  adopt  her  old  habits 
and  occupations,  and  amused  with  journeys 
and  parties  of  pleasure.  But  whatever  she  did, 
and  wherever  she  went,  she  was  carefully 
watched,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
obliterate  French  reminiscences  and  associa- 
tions. In  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle,  an  Austrian  general  introduced  himself 
into  her  society;  and  a  division  of  troops  un- 
der his  command  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  officer,  General  Neipperg, 
was  an  emissary  of  Metternich,  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Meneval,  was  a  perfect  serpent  in 
matters  of  seduction.  When  Austrian  minis- 
ter at  Stockholm  in  1812,  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  concoction  of  the  treaty  of  Orebro, 
whereby  Bernadotte  took  up  arras  against  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  owed  his  rise  in  the 
world,  and  agreed  to  deliver  him  up  to  his 
enemies.  If  this  be  true,  it  argues  consum- 
mate duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  at  a  moment  when  Austria  was  still 
in  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  when  Austrian 
troops  were  actually  co-operating  with  his 
own.  From  Stockholm  Neipperg  was  sent 
to  Naples,  where  his  arts  and  persuasions 
seduced  the  unfortunate  Murat  into  that  coali- 
tion with  the  allies  against  his  relative  and 
ancient  comrade,  remorse  for  which  led  him 
into  the  desperate  enterprise  which  cost  him 
his  life.  The  successful  tempter  was  then  di- 
rected to  turn  his  battery  against  Prince  Eu- 
gene, but  .that  chivalrous  soldier  was  proof 
against  his  wiles. 

This  personage,  according  to  our  author, 
was  employed  by  Metternich  to  work  the 
-desired  change  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Maria  Louisa. 

"  He  was  then  a  little  turned  of  forty,  of  mid- 
dle stature,  but  of  a  distinguished  air.  His  hus- 
sar uniform,  and  his  fair,  curled  hair,  gave  him 
a  youthful  appearance.  A  broad  black  bandeau 
concealed  the  loss  of  an  eye ;  his  look  was  keen 
and  animated;  his  polished  and  elegant  man- 
ners, insinuating  language,  and  pleasing  accom- 
plishments, created  a  prepossession  in  his  favour. 
He  speedily  got  into  the  confidence  and  good 
graces  of  a  good  and  easy-tempered  young  wo- 
man, driven  from  her  adopted  country,  with- 
drawn from  the  devotion  of  the  few  French  who 
had  adhered  to  her  evil  fortunes,  and  trembling  at 
the  further  calamities  which  might  still  be  in 
store  for  her." 

Neipperg  accompanied  her  in  the  remain- 
der of  her  tour,  and  returned  with  her  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  still  further  gained  her  favour 
by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  her  affairs,  particu- 
larly in  removing  difficulties  attending  her 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia. 


At  this  time  arrived  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  and  his  being  once  more  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  In  such  an 
alarming  crisis  it  was  judged  necessary  to  keep 
stricter  watch  over  his  son.  The  child  had 
hitherto  lived  with  his  mother,  at  Schcen- 
brunn,  under  the  care  of  bis  governess,  Ma- 
dame de  Montesquiou.  From  this  lady  he 
was  now  separated  and  brought  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  under  the 
care  of  another  governess,  the  widow  of  an 
Austrian  general. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  Meneval,  finding  his 
situation  in  Vienna  become  every  day  more 
and  more  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  shown  towards  the 
French  members  of  Maria  Louisa's  suite,  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Before  his  departure,  he 
went  to  take  leave  of  the  young  prince, 
whom  he  never  saw  again.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  his  account  of  this  final 
parting.  The  boy  was  then  about  four  years 
old. 

"  I  observed  with  pain,  his  serious  and  even  me- 
lancholy air.  He  had  lost  his  gaiety  and  childish 
prattle.  He  did  not  run  to  meet  me  as  he  was 
wont,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  know  me 
Though  he  had  been  already  more  than  six 
weeks  wiih  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  been 
entrusted,  he  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
them,  and  still  looked  as  if  he  were  surrounded 
by  new  faces.  I  asked  him  in  their  presence  if 
he  had  any  message  for  his  father,  whom  I  was 
going  to  see  again.  He  looked  at  me  sadly  and 
significantly,  without  saying  anything;  and 
then,  gently  withdrawing  his  hand  from  mine, 
walked  silently  to  the  embrazure  of  a  distant 
window.  After  having  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  the  persons  in  the  room,  I  approached  the 
place  where  he  was  standing,  apparently  watch- 
ing my  motions.  As  I  leaned  towards  him,  to 
say  farewell,  he  drew  me  towards  the  window, 
and  said  softly,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face, 
'Monsieur  Meva,  you  will  tell  him  that  I  always 
love  him  dearly.'  The  poor  orphan  felt  already 
that  he  was  no  longer  free,  or  'With  his  father's 
friends.  He  had  difficulty  in  forgetting  his 
'  Mama  Quiou,'  as  he  called  her,  and  constantly 
asked  for  her  of  Madame  Marchand,  his  nurse, 
an  excellent  woman,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  with  him,  and  of  whom  be  was  very 
fond.  She,  too,  returned  to  France  the  following 
year;  another  source  of  grief  for  the  young 
prince.'* 

The  history  of  this  ill-fated  youth  is  brief; 
like  his  life.  In  1818,  he  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  with  rank  immediately 
after  the  princes  of  the  Austrian  imperial 
family.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  old 
emperor  his  grandfather ;  and  his  mother,  who 
had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  provided 
liberally  for  his  maintenence  and  educa- 
tion, though  she  treated  him  in  other  respects 
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with  heartless  neglect:  her  affections,  by 
thw  time,  being  engrossed  by  a  new  object. 
His  talents,  which  were  above  the  common, 
were  highly  cultivated  by  an  excellent 
education.  But  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of 
splendid  captivity.  It  was  the  Austrian  policy 
to  render  him  politically  insignificant;  to 
withdraw,  as  much  as  possible,  the  son  of 
their  great  emperor  from  the  thoughts  and 
recollections  of  the  people  of  France ;  and, 
aa  the  other  hand,  to  efface  from  his  mind 
the  memory  of  what  be  bad  been,  and  what 
he  had  been  born  to.  Neither  object  was 
accomplished:  the  attempt  was  fatal.  The 
sense  of  bis  condition  preyed  on  a  naurally 
ardent  mind ;  and  the  source  of  his  habitual 
melancholy  showed  itself  in  the  warmth  with 
which  he  received  such  Frenchmen  as  visited 
the  imperial  court,  and  the  interest  he  took 
in  their  conversation.  His  health  gradually 
declined,  and  he  died,  we  think,  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  about  two-and-twenty. 

As  to  Maria  Louisa,  she  took  possession  of 
her  new  sovereignties,  and  was  attended  by 
Count  Neipperg  in  the  capacity  of  her 
minister.  There  are  circumstances  in  her 
connexion  with  this  personage,  on  which  M. 
Meneval  either  cannot  throw  light,  or  is  not 
disposed  to  do  so.  He  talks  of  calumny  and 
scandal  respecting  her  private  life;  but  he 
leaves  it  unrefuted.  Indeed  from  what  he 
himself  says,  we  cannot  think  the  lady's 
reputation  unquestionable.  She  was  united, 
be  says,  to  Count  Neipperg,  by  a  left-banded 
marriage,  and  has  had  three  children  by  him* 
The  eldest  married  the  son  of  Count  San- 
Vitale,  the  grand  chamberlain  of  Malta,  and 
resides  at  his  mother's  court.  The  second, 
Count  de  Montenuovo,  is  an  officer  in  an 
Austrian  regiment :  and  the  third,  a  girl,  died 
in  her  childhood. 

"  The  feet  of  this  union,"  says  M.  Meneyal, 
"  being  established,  I  shall  not  examine  whether 
a  regular  act  bad  intervened  to  legitimize  the 
birth  of  the  children,  or  whether  the  union  of 
Maria  Louisa'  with  Count  Neipperg  preceded 
the  death  of  Napoleon.  In  Italy,  where  sins 
are  so  easily  compounded  for,  the  sanctification  of 
an  union  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
Two  persons  who  wish  to  marry  declare  their 
intention  before  a  priest;  he  confesses  them, 

S'ves  them  absolution,  says  mass,  and  marries 
em;   and   the    whole    passes  without    the 
intervention  of  witnesses.    There  is  every  reason       .  LetUimatio  per  eubseouens  wwn.„ 

to  believe,  however,  that  the  Emperor  was  dead    ^maudi*  ^  ^tries  whose  ju^radeii^  U 
when   Maria   Louisa   contracted  this    second  chiefly  founded  on  the  Roiimn  Uw ;  among  others,  in 
marriage.    At  Vienna,  as  well  as  Parma,  she  Scotland, 
always  declared  her  firm  determination  never  to 
seek  a  divorce,  or  listen  to  any  such  propo- 
sition.   .  .  .  .    Malignity  has  gratified  itself  in 
spreading  injurious  reports  as  to  the  pretended 
irregularities  of  Maria  Louisa's  private  life.    I 
believe   that  they  have  no  foundation.     The 


moderation  of  her  character,  and  her  vumpas* 
sioned  nature,  must  have  preserved  her  from 
excess  of  any  kind." 

The  argument  from  presumption  is  but  a 
feeble  one,  when  weighed  against  opposite 
presumptions  to  which  her  advocate  himself 
gives  countenance.  Why  has  he  not  told  ua 
the  date  of  the  marriage  between  Maria 
Louisa  and  Count  Neipperg,  and  the  ages  of 
the  children  1  Even  the  left-handed  marriage 
of  a  sovereign  is  solemnised  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  matter  of  evidence  and  record : 
but  M.  Meneval  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  marriage.  Napoleon  died  in 
April,  1821,  two-and-twenty  years  ago;  so 
that  if  his  widow's  children  are  the  legiti- 
mate issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  after  hit 
death,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  two  elder 
should  be  now,  the  one  a  married  woman,  and 
the  other  an  officer  in  the  army.  M.  Meneval 
ought  to  have  made  the  inquiries  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  clear  up  these  points.  If  he 
did  so  ineffectually,  then  the  obscurity  which 
bangs  over  the  marriage  of  a  personage  of 
sovereign  rank,  and  over  the  birth  of  her 
children,  leads,  we  think,  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. Indeed  M.  Meneval,  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  seems  to  admit  that  the  children 
were  born  before  the  death  of  Napoleon.  He 
says  he  will  not  examine  whether  a  regular 
act  had  intervened  to  legitimize  the  children, 
or  whether  the  union  of  Maria  Louisa  with 
Neipperg,  preceded  Napoleon's  death.  The 
alternative  here  stated,  is  either  that  the 
children,  at  first  illegitimate,  had  been  le- 
gitimized by  a  subsequent  marriage;*  or9 
that  there  had  been  a  mock-marriage  between 
them  before  Napoleon's  death:  a  way  of 
compounding  with  conscience  which  M. 
Meneval  describes  to  be  so  easy  in  Italy.  So 
much  mystery,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily 
reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  innocence. 

Count  Neipperg  died  in  December  last, 
and  Maria  Louisa  is  inconsolable  for  bis  loss. 
"  To  fill  the  void,"  says  M.  Meneval,  u  which 
this  bereavement  has  made  in  her  heart,  she 
is  surrounding  herself  with  souvenirs  of  him 
whom  she  never  ceases  to  lament ;  and  has 
even  ordered  the  erection  of  a  magnificent 
mausoleum  to  his  memory,  in  token  of  the 
bitterness  of  her  regret." 
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Amp.  VHI.— Tra  Los  Mantes.    Par  Tmo- 
philb  Gautibe.    Paris.     1843. 

Monsieur  Gautieb  tells  us,  that  having  inad- 
vertently expressed  a  desire  to  travel  in 
Spain,  bis  friends  took  the  mere  ejaculation 
as  an  already  formed  resolve;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  he  was  so  harassed  with 
looks  of  surprise,  and  questions  of  astonish- 
ment, that  he  at  last  felt  that  he  owed  his 
friends  three  months*  absence.  If,  after  so 
frank  an  avowal,  we  take  up  M.  Gautier's 
book  of  travels,  expecting  to  find  disquisitions 
upon  the  moral  or  political  state  of  Spain,  it 
is  no  fault  of  the  author's  should  we  fail  in  the 
object  of  our  search.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  want  a  very  lively,  very  pert,  very  fanci- 
ful, sometimes  very  extravagant,  but  combin- 
ing all  in  one  word,  very  French  picture  of 
cities,  churches,  convents,  mountains,  bull- 
fights, and  pretty  women,  presented  through 
the  coloured  glasses  of  a  Paris  cockney,  who, 
weary  of  the  lounges  and  blase  with  the 
Grand  Opera,  sets  out  in  search  of  a  sensation, 
we  may  expect  entertainment  to  our  heart's 
content. 

From  Paris  to  Bourdeaux,  our  impatient 
traveller  finds  all  barren :  arrived  here,  how- 
ever, the  catacombs  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  reflection 
and  description.  The  details,  done  &  la 
Victor  Hugo,  we  shall  spare  the  reader ;  pre- 
serving merely  one  compendious  phrase, 
which  we  acknowledge  our  inability  to  ren- 
der into  English.  The  mouths  of  the  skulls 
in  the  catacombs  yawn  frightfully,  (comme 
si  elles  eUaient  contractus  par  Incommensur- 
able ennui  de  l'6terniteV  Lest  the  yawn 
should  prove  infectious  we  are  hurried  to 
Bayonne,  and  are  tra  los  Monies  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  The  first  approach  of  a 
Spanish  cart  tells  the  traveller,  in  sounds  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  the  price  his  bones  must 
sometimes  pay  for  the  mind's  enjoyment  of 
the  picturesque. 

"A strange, inexplicable, hoarse,  frightful, and 
ludicrous  noise,  for  some  time  sounded  upon  our 
ears,  as  if  from  a  multitude  of  magpies  plumed 
alive,  of  children  rating  a  flogging,  or  cater- 
wauling cats,  of  sharpening  saws,  of  scraping 
pots,  of  heavy  prison-doors  being  forced  on  rusty 
hinges :  what  was  this  but  a  car  drawn  by  oxen, 
which  ascended  the  street  of  Iron,  with  its 
wheels  screeching  from  want  of  grease,  which 
the  conductor  had  probably  preserved  for  his  own 
soup." 

The  noise,  it  appears,  is  heard  at  half  a 
league's  distance,  and  is  considered  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  diligence  drawn  by  shaved 
mules,  in  which  our  traveller  was  destined  to 


cogitate  upon  the  beautiful  Tillages  smiling  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  which  he  ex- 
pected to  see  every  moment,  a  Kettly  present 
herself.  How  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisian 
must  have  been  excited  by  the  sublimity  of 
Spanish  scenery,  when  it  thus  recalled  to 
mind  Donizetti  and  the  Opera  Comiqne! 
Ay,  and  when  the  Pyrenees  lay  stretched  be- 
hind him,  they  actually  reminded  him  of  a 
velvet  cloak  covered  with  spangles,  thrown 
carelessly  somewhere,  perhaps  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  by  Bocage,  in 
the  last  drama  played  before  his  setting  out! 
But  if  he  be  little  among  mountains,  he  is 
great  over  soup,  and  for  just  reasons. 

"  At  the  risk  of  seeming  minute,  we  shall 
describe  it  (tfce  soup),  for  the  difference  between 
one  people  and  another  is  remarkable  precisely 
in  these  thousand  little  details,  which  travellers 
neglect  for  great  poetical  and  political  consider- 
ations that  may  as  well  be  written  without  the 
trouble  of  leaving  home." 

The  great  distinction,  then,  between  Span 
ish  and  French  soup,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
curious,  lies  in  an  infusion  of  saffron.  Such 
is  the  difference  of  na tional  taste.  One  stains 
its  eyelids  with  henna,  another  dyes  its 
soups.  Arrived  at  Burgos,  M.  Gautier  of 
course  visits  its  celebrated  cathedral,  telling 
us  with  naiveti  that  the  Romantic  school  has 
taught  people  to  admire  old  cathedrals ;  and 
truly  our  romantic  friend  does  not  spare  lan- 
guage in  the  expression  of  bis  own  elaborate 
admiration.  Here,  too,  notwithstanding  his 
preference  of  the  science  of  gastronomy  over 
poetical  and  political  considerations,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  surprised  into  the  following 
serious  reflections. 

"  Spain  has  lost  much  of  her  picturesque  char- 
acter by  the  suppression  of  monks,  and  I  do  not 
see  what  she  has  acquired  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation. Admirable  monuments,  whose  loss 
will  be  irreparable,  and  which  had  until  then 
been  preserved  with  the  most  minute  care,  are 
about  to  crumble  away  neglected,,  and  to  add 
more  ruin  to  the  too  many  ruins  of  this  unfortu- 
nate country :  unheard-of  wealth"  in  statues,  in 
pictures,  and  in  objects  of  art,  will  be  lost  with- 
out profit  to  anybody." 

And  then  follows  an  apostrophe  to  the  effect, 
— Cut  each  other's  throats  if  you  like,  but 
spare  marble. 

Away  from  Burgos,  at  what  the  author 
calls  (un  train  d'enfer,'  a  regular  steeple- 
chase  rate — the  car,  a  kind  of  box  suspended 
by  cords — but  we  roust  translate  as  literally 
as  we  can : 

"  This  machine  swung  behind  the  mules  like 
a  kettle  at  the  tail  of  a  tiger,  exciting  them  as 
much  by  its  sounds  as  by  its  motions.  Some 
straw,  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  had 
nearly   rendered    them   ungovernable.      They 
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were  so  restive,  that  whenever  another  carriage 
was  approaching,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
hold  them  in  tightly,  but  to  put  a  hand  before 
their  eyes.  For  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  when 
two  carriages  drawn  by  mules  meet,  one  or  other 
must  overturn.    And  so  it  happened  with  us." 

Fortunately  the  passengers  escaped  unin- 
jured j  but  they  were  obliged  to  mount  a  car 
without  springs,  called  a  goitre,  and  then  to 
stretch  themselves  upon  a  matelas  ;  and  as 
all  machines  travel  at  the  same  rate,  away 
again  they  were  carried  at  the  rate  of  five 
French  leagues  an  hour,  up  and  down  hill, 
never  slackening  for  a  moment  their  '  triple 
gallop.1 

M.  Gautier  stoutly  vindicates  the  cleanli- 
ness of  Spanish  inns.  But  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  an  unfortunate  traveller,  exposed 
to  such  horrors  as  have  been  just  described, 
would  find  any  inn  a  haven  of  rest.  Arrived 
at  Valladolid,  he  is  struck  with  the  depopu- 
lated air  of  this  ancient  city.  Built  to  hold 
200,000  it  hardly  contains  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. But  his  melancholy  is  not  of  long 
duration,  for  at  the  theatre  that  night  they 
gave  the  ( Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo,  translated 
by  Don  Eugenio  de  Ochoa,'  with  some  sup- 

fressions :  '  for  the  Spaniards  do  not  like  to 
e  treated  in  a  poetical  manner.'  This  we 
can  easily  understand.  The  Spaniards  are 
afflicted  with  the  irritability  of  an  unfortunate 
people,  and  treat  compliments  to  their  semi- 
barbarous  spirit  of  chivalry  as  so  many  reflec- 
tions upon  their  backwardness  in  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized  life.  M.  Gautier,  who  was  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  was  frequently  confounded  by 
assurances  of  new  modes  about  to  be  adopted 
for  cleansing,  lighting,  ventilating,  pipe-wa- 
tering, and  so  forth,  offered  as  sarcastic  com- 
ments upon  his  ravings  about  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

By  the  time  Gautier  reached  Madrid  he 
had  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  sensations :  but 
the  climax  awaited  him  then  in  the  shape  of 
a  bull-fight. 

"  It  has  been  asserted  and  repeated  from  all 
parts  (he  indignantly  exclaims),  that  the  taste 
for  bull-fighting  is  on  the  decline  in  Spain,  and 
that  progressing  civilisation  will  destroy  it  alto- 
gether: if  it  does,  so  much  the  worse  for  civili- 
sation :  for  a  bull-fight  is  one  of  the  finest  spec- 
tacles that  man  can  imagine." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  delightful  ex- 
citement into  which  the  whole  population  of 
Madrid  is  thrown  by  the  prospect  of  this  sort 
of  sport.  He  gives  you  the  spectacle  in  all 
its  details,  but  as  they  would  not  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers,  we  will  take  leave  to 
skip  these  vivid  pages  (for  the  description  is 
really  animated),  until  we  arrive  at  the  last 
act  of  the  drama. 


"  The  Picadores  retired,  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  the  Espoda,  Juan  Pastor,  who  having  saluted 
the  AyuntamientOt  asked  permission  to  kill  the 
bull :  the  permission  granted,  he  threw  his  moa- 
tera  into  the  air,  as  if  to  show  that  he  was  about 
to  deal  his  last  card,  and  walked  deliberately  to 
the  bull,  concealing  his  sword  under  the  red  folds 
of  his  muleta.  The  Espada  repeatedly  shook  the 
scarlet  cloth,  at  which  the  bull  rushed  blindly ; 
a  movement  of  his  body  sufficed  to  save  him 
from  the  spring  of  the  ferocious  animal,  who, 
quickly  returning  to  the  charge,  dashed  his  head 
furiously  against  the  light  stuff  he  could  not 
pierce.  The  favourable  moment  arrived:  the 
Espada  placed  himself  right  before  the  bull, 
with  his  left  hand  shaking  his  muleta,  and  point- 
ing his  sword,  level  with  the  animal's  horns. 
Words  would  now  fail  to  convey  the  agonized 
curiosity,  the  frenetic  attention,  that  this  situa- 
tion excites — worth  in  itself  all  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare*  In  a  few^seconds,  and  one  of  die 
actors  will  be  killed — shall  it  be  the  man,  or  the 
bull?  There  they  are,  face  to  face — alone. 
The  man  has  no  defensive  arms ;  he  is  dressed 
as  if  for  a  ball,  with  pumps  and  silk  stockings; 
a  pin  in  a  woman's  band  would  pierce  his  satin 
vest ;  a  shred  of  stuff,  a  frail  sword,  no  more: 
in  this  duel  the  advantage  is  all  upon  the  side 
of  the  bull :  he  has  two  terrible  horns  sharpened 
like  poniards,  an  immense  impulsive  force,  the 
rage  of  a  brute  unconscious  of  danger.  But  the 
man  has  bis  sword  and  his  heart,  twelve  thou- 
sand eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  beautiful  womea 
are  about  to  applaud  him.  The  muleta  thrown 
aside,  the  bust  of  the  matador  was  exposed ;  the 
horns  of  the  bull  were  within  an  inch  of  his 
breast — I  thought  him  lost.  A  silver  flash  passed 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  between  the  two 
crescents,  the  bull  fell  on  his  knees,  groaniac 
mournfully,  and  showing  the  handle  of  the  sword 
between  the  shoulders,  like  the  stag  of  Saint 
Hubert  in  Albert  Durer's  wonderful  engraving." 

Of  course  the  enthusiasm  at  this  fine  stroke, 
which  did  not  draw  a  drop  of  blood,  the  very 
acme  of  elegance,  was  unbounded.  The  day 
was  indeed  one  of  good  sport,  for  eight  bulb 
and  fourteen  horses  were  killed,  and  a  man 
slightly  wounded.  What  if  he  were  killed, 
there  is  a  priest  in  attendance  at  the  Plaza 
de  Toros. 

But  M.  Gautier  went  not  only  in  search  of 
a  sensation,  and  thus  found  one  worth  all  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare,  but  he  also  went  in 
search  of  something  else  he  could  not  find, 
and  that  was  the  Cachucha:  and  be /airly 
charges  Fanny  Elssler  with  having  deceived 
the  habitues  of  the  Grand  Opera,  humbugged 
John  Bull,  and  outwitted  cunning  Jonathan, 
with  a  pretended  Spanish  dance  which  is  no 
more  Spanish  then  a  Scotch  reel  or  an  Irish 
jig.  In  every  town  and  every  theatre  he 
looked  for  that  confounded  Cachucha  ;  and 
although  he  saw  many  an  Andalusian  foot,  as 
small  as  that  of  a  Chinese  Venus,  yet  not 
one  understood  Fanny's  spurious  invention. 
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Fanny,  and  Mendrzabel  who  attacked  the 
property  of  the  monks*  are  to  be  banded  over 
to  execration  for  libelling  and  raining  the 
land  of  convents  and  boleros  ! 

Once  in  the  romantic  region  of  Grenada, 
M.  Gautier  was  delighted  to  see  Spaniards  in 
their  native  costume,  of  which  he  gives  a 
most  seductive  description.  His  first  care, 
he  tells  us,  was  to  seek  Juan  Zapata,  the 
Stultz  of  Grenada.  '  Alas,'  said  Juan,  taking 
his  measure,  '  the  English  are  the  only  pur- 
chasers of  our  national  costume.'  The  strang- 
est part  of  the  story  remains.  This  Juan  was 
so  great  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his 
calling,  that  having  perfected  this  suit,  he  fell 
into  a  huge  admiration  of  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  became  as  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  treasure  as  the  dear  old  bookseller  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  'Zanoni'  was  to  sell  a 
favourite  work.  He  returned  the  French 
traveller  his  money,  and  kept  the  dress.  We 
hope  our  fanciful  friend  is  not  dealing  in  the 
fabulous,  and  that  he  did  in  truth  find  this 
Pygmalion  tailor. 

Gautier  is  equally  in  love  with  the  dress  of 
the  Spanish  women,  and  more  so  with  the  in- 
nocent freedom  of  their  manners.  Indeed  he 
is  most  bappy  in  bis  description  of  Grenada, 
its  mountains,  streams,  monumental  remains, 
and  glorious  sky.  Washington  Irving  had, 
with  his  inimitable  grace  of  manner,  made 
us  all  acquainted  with  this  terrestrial  para- 
dise, and  the  passing  acknowledgment  to  the 
truth  of  his  descriptions,  candidly  made  by 
Gautier,  shows  the  latter  to  be  a  good  fellow 
— a  bon  enfant.  Of  the  Spaniards  generally, 
the  following  character  is  given,  with  not  a 
bad  hit  at  ourselves : 

11 1  have  but  seldom  witnessed  that  kind  of  pride 
attributed  to  the  Spaniards ;  nothing  is  so  little 
to  be  depended  upon  as  the  reputations  affixed 
to  individuals  and  to  nations.  1  have  found  them, 
on  the  contrary,  simple  and  good-natured  to  an 
extreme  degree.  Spain  is  the  true  country  of 
equality,  if  Dot  id  words,  at  least  in  acts.  The 
humblest  beggar  lights  bis  cigarette  from  that  of 
the  grand  seigneur,  the  latter  not  affecting  airs 
of  condescension;  the  marchioness  smiles  as 
she  picks  her  steps  through  the  multitude  of 
idlers,  who  lie  asleep  at  her  door,  and  while 
travelling,  makes  no  grimaces  as  she  drinks  from 
the  glass  of  the  conducteur.  Foreigners  with 
difficulty  accommodate  themselves  to  this  famili- 
arity, especially  the  English,  who  take  their  let- 
ters with  tongs  presented  on  a  salver.  One  of 
these  estimable  islanders,  travelling  from  Seville 
to  Ieres,  ordered  the  driver  to  the  kitchen.  The 
latter,  who  thought  he  would  hive  done  a 
heretic  but  too  much  honour  by  sitting  at  the 
same  table  with  him,  made  no  observation, 
carefully  concealing  bis  rage,  like  the  traitor  of 
a  melodrama:  but  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  at 
three  or  four  leagues  from  Ieres,  in  a  frightful 
desert,  all  briars  and  bog,  he  overturned  the  Eng- 


lishman, and  then  leaving  him  as  he  cracked 
his  whip,  said,  '  My  lord,  you  did  not  find  me 
worthy  to  sit  beside  you  at  table ;  and  I,  Don 
Balbino  Bustamente  y  Orozco,  think  you  unwor- 
thy of  sitting  beside  me  in  my  caLUssene — bon 
soir.' n 

:  But  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  what  we  get  from 
our  friend  as  soon  as  he  placed  his  foot  at 
Gibraltar,  where  we  hasten  to  meet  him, 
ing  by  with  regret,  Cordova,  Seville, 
&c.    He  lands  at  Algieiras. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  physiognomy  of 
this  town  is  very  odd.  In  one  step  you  have 
made  five  hundred  leagues;  a  little  more  tban 
Poucet  and  his  famous  boots.  A  while  ago  you 
were  in  Andalusia,  now  you  are  in  England. 
From  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  and  of  Murcia,  you  fell  suddenly  upon 
Ramsgate;  you  behold  the  brick  houses,  with 
their  railings,  hall  doors,  and  windows  of  a  guil- 
lotine shape,  exactly  as  at  Twickenham,  or  at 
Richmond.  A  little  further  you  find  cottages 
with  iron  work  and  painted  palings.  The  walks 
and  gardens  are  planted  with  ash,  birch,  oak, 
and  the  green  vegetation  of  the  north,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  varnished  plates  of  iron  which  pass 
for  foliage  in  southern  countries.  Individuality 
is  so  much  the  character  of  the  English,  that 
they  are  everywhere  the  same,  and  1  cannot 
tell  why  they  travel,  for  they  bring  with  them 
all  their  habits,  with  their  nouses  upon  their 
backs,  like  the  shell  upon  the  snail.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  Englishman  is  found,  he  lives 
as  if  he  was  still  in  London;  he  must  have 
his  tea,  bis  rumps  teaks,  his  rhubarb  pie,  bis  port 
and  sherry,  and  in  case  of  illness,  his  calomel. 
By  means  of  the  numberless  boxes  he  carries 
with  him,  an  Englishman  is  sure  of  everywhere 
finding  the  at  home  and  the  comfort  necessary  to 
his  existence.  What  trouble  they  take  to  live 
at  their  ease.  Oh!  how  I  prefer  to  so  much 
effort  and  complication,  the  sobriety  and  priva- 
tion of  the  Spaniards ! ...  It  is  long  since  I  had 
seen  upon  the  heads  of  Englishwomen,  these 
horrible  crumpets,  these  odious  cornets  of  paste- 
board covered  with  stuff,  called  bonnets,  beneath 
which,  in  countries  boasting  ihemselves  civilized, 
the  fair  sex  buries  the  face." 

It  was  the  sudden  sight  of  an  English  lady 
whioh  called  forth  this  last  remark.  Gautier 
acknowledges  that  the  English  lady  was 
pretty — but  she  brought  before  bis  eyeu  the 
spectre  of  civilisation,  then  his  mortal  enemy. 
He  felt  ashamed,  before  this  Englishwoman, 
that  he  had  neither  white  gloves,  nor  eye- 
glass, nor  varnished  boots.  Poor  mistaken 
gentleman !  had  he  so  appeared,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  must  have  passed  upon  the  instant 
for  a  consummate  coxcomb — instead  of  a  most 
arousing  traveller,  delighted  to  find  the  scenery 
of  the  Grand  Opera  realized  at  last,  and 
thanking  Nature  for  having  so  well  imitated 
the  mountains  and  clouds  of  the  Jlcadimu 
Royale  de  la  Mvsiqu*. 
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Aet.  IX.— L  Plato's  Untmvhmgm  uber 
<te  Getatte.  (Plato's  'Laws,'  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Schoxthek,  with  the 
Notes  of  Salomon  V6gelipi,  Zurich  pro- 
feaior).  2  vols.  Zurich  1842-3. 

2.  Platonis  Parmtnidts,  cum  quatuor  libris 
prolegomenon**  et  commentario  perpetmo. 
jfccedunt  Procli  in  Parmenidem  commen- 
tarri  nunc  emend  alius  editi.  Cur*  Go- 
do  rm :  Stallbaumi.  (The  'Parmenides' 
of  Plato,  with  the  Commentary  of  Proclos. 
Edited  by  G.  Stallbaum).  Lipw®. 
1839-41. 

3.  Schleiermacher3  s  Introductions  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  William  .Dobson,  M.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge.    1836. 

4.  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  with  Notes. 
By  C.  C.  Fblton,  M.A.  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.     1841. 

5.  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  (History 
of  Philosophy,  by  Rittm),  Hamburg. 
1838-41. 

Professor  Vogelin's  edition  of  the  i  Laws,' 
though  good  evidence  of  the  continued  zeal 
of  modern  German  criticism,  has  little  that 
immediately  concerns  us  in  resuming  our 
articles  on  the  Greek  Philosophy.  Vogelin 
argues  with  force  and  ingenuity,  against  good 
authority  on  the  other  side,  for  the  opinion 
that  the  '  Laws/  was  written  by  Plato  in  his 
old  age,  and  that  as  the  ( Republic'  had  de- 
scribed an  ideal  state,  his  object  here  was  to 
set  forth  a  possible  one.  But  these  are  ques- 
tions which  will  not  occur  to  us  till  we  have 
redeemed  the  promise  which  was  given  at 
the  close  of  our  account  of  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists,*  of  exhibiting  those  passages  of  the 
defence  of  Socrates  before  his  judges,  and 
those  incidents  of  his  last  imprisonment  and 
death,  through  which  we  pass  to  the  most 
correct  judgment  of  the  rise  and  mission  of 
his  greatest  scholar.  And  when  these  have 
been  shown,  the  method  of  Plato  will  re- 
quire to  be  dealt  with  in  some  detail,  before 
any  of  the  great  conclusions  of  bis  philoso- 
phy that  are  embodied  in  the  '  Republic'  and 
the  *  Laws'  can  form  a  part  of  our  inquiry. 
Plato  was  not  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Socrates:  at  the  time  of 
his  master's  execution  by  the  people  of 
Athens  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year ;  he  was 
more  than  eighty-two  when  he  died. 

His  *  Apology'  is  our  guide  to  what  passed 
in  the  court  when  Socrates  was  told  to  defend 
himself,  and  to  the   labour   and  learning  of 
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Schleiermacher  it  is  chiefly  doe  that  we  can 
in  that  character  so  confidently  use  it.  In 
the  admirable  work  which  is  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  Sehlesermacher  has 
shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best  scho- 
lars of  our  time,  that  the  ( Apology'  was,  m 
all  probability,  aa  true  a  copy  from  recollec- 
tion of  the  actual  defence  of  Socrates,  aa  the 
practised  memory  of  Plato,  and  the  necessary 
distinction  between  a  written  speech  and  one 
negligently  delivered,  could  render  possible. 
The  great  scholar  has  founded  also,  on  the 
same  admirable  argument,  a  suggestion  of 
great  importance  intimately  connected  with 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  in  these  pa- 
pers of  the  position  of  Socratee  in  ward  to 
general  philosophy.  That  Xenophon  bad 
neither  the  design  nor  the  capacity  to  exhibit 
that  position,  either  in  respect  to  doctrine  or 
method,  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  or 
with  scientific  accuracy,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  quite  clear :  and  upon  this  Schleiermacher 
suggests  that— over  and  above  what  Xeno- 
phon has  described,  and  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfering with  his  practical  maxima  or  success 
ful  strokes  of  character,  but  indeed  strength- 
ening both — it  is  very  possible  that  So- 
crates may  yet  have  been  actually  such  a 
person  as  to  give  Plato  a  right  and  an  induce- 
ment to  portray  him  as  be  stands  in  the  Pla- 
tonic Dialogues.  With  this  clue  it  seems  to 
us  that  some  germs  of  thought  which  pass 
for  little  in  the  *  Memorabilia,'  taken  and  on- 
folded  in  that  peculiar  spirit  and  method 
which  the  Dialogues  make  everywhere  ap- 
parent and  predominant  in  the  month  of  So- 
crates, would  not  seldom  expand  into  pro- 
found speculative  doctrines:  which  woold 
thus  appear  to  have  been  perhaps  too  hastily 
given  altogether  to  Plato,  when  Plato's  mas- 
ter should  have  had  his  share  in  them.  With 
this  clue,  in  fact,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
pierce  farther  than  has  yet  been  thought  even 
possible,  into  that  labyrinth  of  doubt  to  every 
reader  of  the  Dialogues,  as  to  how  much  of 
their  Socrates  belongs  to  Plato,  and  how 
much  of  their  Plato  to  Socrates.  The  sug- 
gestion is  even  valuable  for  the  light  it  would 
throw  on  the  source  of  the  exact  individuality 
of  a  picture,  which,  if  we  are  to  consider  it 
a  mere  work  of  fiction,  we  must  consider 
Plato  in  almost  equal  rank  with  the  greatest 
master  of  the  dramatic  art. 

The  exact  words  of  Schleiermacher  may 
be  quoted.  Having  shown  that  the  ( Apolo- 
gy' must  be  taken  as  the  defence  of  Socrates, 
reported  by  Plato,  he  proceeds  thus : 

"  For  Socrates  here  speaks  exactly  as  Plato 
makes  him  speak,  and  as  we,  according  to  aH 
that  remains  to  us,  cannot  say  that  any  other  of 
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his  pupils  did  make  him  speak.  And  so  little 
does  this  similarity  admit  of  doubt,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  an  observation  of  some  importance 
may  be  founded  upon  it.  I  mean,  whether  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  the  Platonic  dialogue — par- 
ticularly the  fictitious  questions  and  answers  in- 
troduced into  one  proposition,  and  the  accumula- 
tion and  comprehension  under  some  other  of 
several  particular  propositions  in  common,  often 
much  too  enlarged  for  this  subordinate  passage ; 
together  with  the  interruptions  almost  unavoida- 
bly ensuing  in  the  construction  of  the  period  as 
begun — whether  these,  as  we  find  them  here  so 
very  prevalent,  are  not  properly  to  be  referred  to 
Socrates.  They  appear  in  Plato  most  in  those 
places  in  which  he  is  particularly  Socratic ;  but 
they  are  most  frequent,  and  least  clear  of  their 
accompanying  negligences,  in  this  dialogue  and 
the  following  one  [The  *  Crito:'  like  the  '  Apolo- 
gy,' a  report  of  an  incident  in  the  actual  life  of 
•Socrates].  And  from  these  considerations  taken 
together,  a  manifest  probability  arises  that  these 
forms  of  speech  were  origiually  copied  after  So- 
crates, and  consequently  are  connected  with  the 
mimic  arts  of  Plato,  who  endeavoured  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  imitate  the  language  also  of  those 
whom  he  introduces,  if  they  had  peculiarities  j 
otherwise  which  justified  him  insouoiog.  And  I 
whoever  tries  this  observation  by  the  different 
works  of  Plato,  will  find  it  very  much  confirmed 
by  them.  And  that  other  Socraticians  did  not 
attempt  such  an  imitation  is  accounted  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  circumstance  that  no  little 
art  was  required  to  bend,  to  a  certain  degree, 
these  peculiarities  of  a  negligent  colloquial  style 
to  the  laws  of  written  language,  and  to  blend 
them  with  the  regulated  beauty  of  expression  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  more  courage  was  requir- 
ed to  meet  a  certain  share  of  censure  from  small 
critics  than  Xenophon  perhaps  possessed.11 

Leaving  the  whole  question  to  those  who 
have  leisure  to  pursue  it  (and  its  interest  will 
repay  the  nicest  consideration),  we  open  the 
4  Apology'  of  Plato  for  those  passages  which 
we  have  promised  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
The  opening  sentences  bore  reference  to  a 
circumstance  already  known  in  the  court : 
that  the  great  orator  Lysias,*  on  ordinary 

•  Lysias  was  the  great  leader  of  the  art  which, 
in  the  *  Clouds,'  Strepsiades  is  so  anxious  that  his 
son  should  acquire  to  help  him  get  rid  of  bis  debts  :  an 
art  from  which  old  worlds  cannot  free  themselves, 
and  which  new  worlds  are  quick  to  seize :  as  the 
reader  will  perceive  from  sorrowful  allusions  of 
Professor  Felton  to  the  transcendentalism  and 
cloud-philosophers,  who  surround  him  in  his  little 
commonwealth  of  Boston.  We  regret  that  when 
we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  Aristophanes,  we  had 
not  seen  the  edition  of  the  '  Clouds'  by  this  excellent 
American  scholar  ;  who,  with  a  learning  worthy  of 
his  cause,  and  a  steady  perseverance  which  is  omen 
of  success,  has  so  gallantly  sustained  every  recent 
effort  of  Classical  Study  in  the  United  States — 
depressed,  and  struggling  against  many  disadvan- 
tages. His  view  of  the  general  motives  of  Aristo- 
phanes does  not  differ  from  our  own.  His  notes  to 
this  particular  play,  in  the  same  agreeable  spirit  as 
those  of  Mitchell,  are  lets  trifling  and  perhaps  more 
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occasions  strongly  opposed  to  the  philosopher, 
had  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of  Socrates, 
and  brought  it  to  him  for  his  use,  and  that  he 
had  declined  it.  ( It  is  very  eloquent,'  he  said, 
4  but  it  is  too  artificial  for  my  character.'  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  -were  other 
indications  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  even  among  its  leading  instigators,  of  a 
desire  to  compromise  or  ward  off  the  full 
consequences  of  the  prosecution.  Anytus 
himself  is  even  said  to  have  offered,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  withdraw  it  altogether:  but 
Socrates  refused  the  conditions.  That  the 
philosopher  had,  in  some  of  his  public  argu- 
ments, given  mortal  offence  to  this  person, 
we  think  tolerably  certain.  In  the  *  Meno' 
indeed,  Plato  distinctly  introduces  him  in  a 
state  of  violent  anger,  leaving  the  company  of 
Socrates  with  a  threat,  which  ( if  it  was  ever 
uttered,'  the  indictment  fetal iy  fulfilled. 
Fatally,  that  is,  for  the  honour  of  its  promoters, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  judges :  to  Socrates 
there  was  not  anything  fatal  in  the  indictmen 
or  its  issue.  It  is  more  than  probable,  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  circumstances,  that 
if  be  might  have  exerted  a  choice,  he  would 
have  chosen  both. 

The  charges  against  him  he  took  in  succes- 
sion. The  first  he  directly  repelled,  as 
falsely  applied  to  one  who  bad  never  outraged 
the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  second  he 
subjected  to  a  series  of  reasonings,  by  which 
his  prosecutors  were  involved  in  deplorable 
contradictions :  and  it  is  that  part  of  the 
'  Apology'  which  the  student  will  find  most 
strikingly  corroborative  of  the  views  of 
Schleiermacher.  Socrates  closed  this  branch 
of  the  defence  with  a  declaration,  that  by  his 
course  of  life  he  had  served  faithfully  and 
reverently  a  wise  oracle  of  the  Delphic  god, 
and  in  all  things  else  bud  but  obeyed  the 
warnings  of  the  genius  which  had  so  often 
secretly  counselled  him.  The  third  charge 
he  treated  with  lofty  indifference:  almost 
derision.  But  not  for  any  particular  charge, 
he  said,  had  he  been  dragged  before  them  that 
day.  That  he  was  not  guilty  according  to 
the  accusation  of  Melitus  or  Anytus,  what  he 
had  said  was  proof  sufficient :  but  that  he  was 
greatly  unpopular  with  many  persons,  and 
that,  if  condemned,  not  Melitus  nor  Anytus, 
but  prejudice  and  calumny  in  the  minds  of 

amusing.  Certainly  it  is  a  book — this  edition  of 
the  *  Clouds/  by  Mr.  Felton — eminently  suited  to 
the  purpose  in  view.  That  American  youth  must  be 
an  inveterately  anti-classical,  or  uncommonly  dull 
dog,  who  does  not  suspect,  by  the  first  glance  at  his 
Professor9*  notes,  that  if  he  perseveres  through  the 
difficulty  of  the  outset,  he  will  discover  something 
to  repay  him,  in  kind,  for  even  the  most  amusing  of 
the  pursuits  abandoned  a  while  in  favour  of  old 
Aristophanes. 
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the  many,  would  be  the  author*  of  his  con- 
demnation, they  all  knew  to  be  true.  These 
had  done  a  like  office  for  other  and  good  men, 
and  would  continue  to  do  it :  there  was  no 
fear  that  he  should  be  the  last.  The  origin 
of  the  popular  prejudice  against  himself, 
Socrates  next  explained.  Never  from  the 
earliest  lime  had  there  been  any  lack  of 
imputations  ( always  at  hand  to  be  cast  upon 
all  who  philosophize,9  of  not  believing  in 
gods:  and  such  were  the  weapons  of  his 
accusers.  What  was  hardest  of  all,  be  added, 
one  could  not  do  so  much  as  know  the  names  | 
of  the  people  who  used  these  weapons, 
except  perhaps  a  playwrighter  or  so.*  4  You  J 
have  yourselves  seen,  in  the  comedy  of j 
Aristophanes,  a  certain  Socrates  who  professes 
to  walk  the  air,  with  much  other  trifling, 
about  which  I  do  not  understand  one  jot: 
mnd  something  of  this  sort  is  what  is  now 
impvted  to  me  V  If  the  great  comic  poet  was 
in  the  court  that  day,  he  heard  this  with  a 
feeling  little  to  be  envied.  The  demagogue 
Anytus  he  had  scorned  and  hated,  the  poet 
Afelitus  he  had  ridiculed  and  laughed  at, 
were  then  and  there  reversing  the  verdict  of 
twenty  years  earlier  date,  and  proclaiming 
the  success  of  the  comedy  of  the  '  Clouds  !'  j 
For  instruction  and  example  to  all  follow- 
ing generations  of  men,  Socrates  now  deliver- 
ed these  sublime  passages.! 

"  Perhaps,  now,  some  may  say,  *  Art  thou  not 
then  ashamed,  0  Socrates,  of  practising  a  pursuit 
from  which  thou  art  now  in  danger  of  death  ? '  j 
To  such  a  person  I  may  justly  make  answer, 
•  Thou  speakest  not  well,  0  friend !  if  thou  think- 1 
est  that  a  man  should  calculate  the  chances  of 
living  or  dying— altogether  an  unimportant  mat- 
ter—instead of  considering  this  only  when  he 
does  anything:  Whether  what  he  does  be  just 
or  unjust,  the  act  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  man  .  . 
.  .  .  Thus  it  is,  0  Athenians!  wheresoever 
our  post  is,  whether  we  choose  it,  thinking  it 
the  best,  or  are  placed  in  it  by  a  superior — there, 
as  I  bold,  we  ought  to  remain,  and  suffer  all 
chances,  neither  reckoning  death,  nor  any  other 
consequence,  as  worse  than  dishonour.  I,  there- 
fore, should  be  greatly  in  the  wrong,  0  Atheni- 
ans, if  when  I  was  commanded,  by  the  superiors 
whom  you  set  over  me,  at  Potidsa,  and  Amphi- 
polis,  and  Delium,  I  remained  (like  other  people) 
where  those  superiors  posted  me,  and  perilled 
my  life ;  but  when,  as  I  believed,  the  God  com- 
manded me,  and  bade  me  pass  my  life  in  philo- 

f  In  the  above  translation  we  have  availed  our- 
selves, with  occasional  exception,  of  an  admirable 
version,  published  some  years  ago  in  Mr.  Fox's 
« Monthly  Repository,'  It  is  mnch  the  best  that  we 
kmve  seen :  indeed  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear 
ike  least  comparison  with  the  original.  Taylor's  is 
poor  in  the  extreme,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the 
miserable  compilation  of*  Plato's  Divine  Dialogues,' 
is  more  French  than  Greek. 


sophlzmgr  and  examining  myself  and  others,  then, 
fearing  either  death  or  anything  else,  I  should 
abandon  my  post.    .    .    To  be  afraid  of  death, 

0  Athenians,  is  to  fancy  ourselves  wise,  not  be- 
ing so ;  for  it  is  to  fancy  that  we  know  what  we 
do  not  know.  No  one  knows  whether  death  is 
not  the  greatest  possible  good  to  man.  But  peo- 
ple fear  it,  as  if  they  knew  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  evils.  What  is  this  but  the  most  discreditable 
ignorance,  to  think  we  know  what  we  know 
not  ?  This,  however,  I  do  know,  that  to  do  in- 
justice, and  to  resist  the  injunctions  of  one  who 
is  better  than  myself,  be  he  God  or  man,  is  evil 
and  disgraceful:  I  shall  not,  therefore,  fly  to  tbe 
evils  which  I  know  to  be  evils,  from  fear  of  that 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  a  good.  If, 
therefore,  you  were  to  say  to  me,  '  O  Socrates, 
we  will  now,  in  spite  of  what  Anytus  said,  let 
von  off,  but  upon  condition  that  yon  shall  no 
longer  persevere  in  your  search,  in  your  philoso- 
phizing— if  you  are  again  convicted  of  doing  so 
you  shall  be  put  to  death  '-if,  I  say,  you  should 
propose  to  let  me  off  on  these  conditions,  I  should 
answer  to  you :  O  Athenians,  I  love  and  cherish 
you,  but  i  will  obey  the  God  rather  than  you ; 
and  as  long  as  I  breathe,  and  it  is  not  out  of  my 
power,  1  will  not  cease  to  philosophize,  and  to 
exhort  you  to  philosophy,  and  point  out  the  way 
to  whomsoever  among  you  I  fall  in  with;  say- 
ing, as  I  am  wont,  *  O  most  worthy  person,  art 
thou,  an  Athenian,  of  the  greatest  city,  and  tbe 
most  celebrated  for  wisdom  and  power,  not 
ashamed  that  thon  studiest  to  possess  as  much 
money  as  possible,  and  reputation,  and  honour, 
but  concernest  not  thyself,  even  to  the  smallest 
degree,  about  Intellect  and  Truth,  and  tbe  well- 
being  of  thy  mental  nature  ? '  And  if  any  of  you 
shalldispute  the  fact,  and  say  that  he  does  not 
concern  himself  about  these  things,  I  will  not  let 
him  off  or  depart;  but  will  question  him,  and 
examine  and  confute  him ;  and  if  he  seem  to  me 
not  to  possess  virtue,  but  to  assert  that  he  does, 

1  will  reproach  him  for  valuing  least  what  is 
highest  worth,  and  highest  what  is  most  worth- 
less. .  .  I  say,  therefore,  O  Athenians,  whevher 
you  believe  Anytus  or  not,  whether  you  acquit 
me  or  not,  let  it  be  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
shall  do  no  other  things  than  these :  not  though 
I  should  die  many  deaths." 

At  this  tone  of  defiance  great  agitation  ap- 
pears to  have  run  through  the  court,  and  loud 
murmurs.  Whereon  Socrates  bade  tbe  assem- 
blage listen  rather  than  cry  out,  since  he  had 
other  things  to  say  which  they  might  be  even 
more  disposed  to  bawl  out  against,  but  would 
certainly  be  the  better  for  hearing.  He  told 
them  to  reflect,  that  if  tbey  put  him  to  death, 
being  such  as  he  described  himself,  they 
would  hurt  him  infinitely  less  than  they  would 
hurt  themselves.  *  Me,  Anytus  and  Meatus 
will  not  hurt:  they  cannot.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted that  a  better  man  should  be  hurt  by  a 
worse.'  An  evil  it  might  be  to  suffer  death, 
or  exile,  or  deprivation  of  civic  rights,  but  to 
attempt  to  kill  another  man  unjustly  was  to 
incur  far  greater  evil.  Nor  while  he  spoke 
thus,  was  Socrates  in  any  degree  unconscious' 
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of  tbt  point  on  which  his  condemnation  would 
chiefly  torn ;  and  that  it  was  the  bitter  recol- 
lection of  such  men  at  Critiaa  and  Alcibiades, 
to  whoie  accomplishment  his  instructions 
were  said  to  have  contributed,  which  would 
mainly  dispose  the  majority  of  bis  judges 
against  him.  Scorning  to  overlook  this  truth, 
he  now  adverted  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
while  the  particular  charge  was  repelled,  it 
was  to  assume,  with  uncompromising  grandeur 
of  soul,  a  larger  and  more  severe  responsibility. 
He  told  them  why  he  had  never  sought  to 
educate  politicians ;  why  he  bad  through  life 
avoided  politics.  But  for  that  he  bad  long 
ago  perished,  and  done  no  good  to  himself  or 
them.  *  And  be  not  angry  with  me  for  say- 
ing the  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  any  hu- 
man being  should  escape  destruction,  who 
sincerely  opposes  himself  to  you  or  to  any 
other  multitude ;  and  strives  to  prevent  many 
injustices  and  illegalities  from  being  transact- 
ed in  the  state.'  He  proudly  referred  to  his 
firm  opposition  of  an  unjust  popular  clamour 
under  the  Democracy,  to  his  resolute  defeat 
of  a  proposed  iniquity  of  the  tyrants  under 
the  Oligarchy :  in  two  memorable  instances 
cited  on  a  former  occasion.*  *  I  then,'  he 
added,  '  not  by  word  but  by  deed,  proved  that 
I  do  not  care  one  jot  for  death,  bat  every- 
thing for  avoiding  an  unjust  or  impious  action. 
In  whatever  public  transaction  1  may  have 
been  engaged,  I  shall  always  be  found  such 
as  I  am  in  private :  never  tolerating  the  slight- 
est  violation  of  justice,  either  in  any  one  else, 
or  in  those  whom  my  calumniators  assert  to 
be  my  disciples.' 

In  the  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  his 
concluding  exhortation,  Socrates  wore  his 
greatness  to  the  last.  Beautiful  is  the 
absence  of  any  mournful  solemnity,  of  any 
maudlin  pathos. 


"These  things,  0  Athenians,  and  such  as 
these,  are  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  defence. 
Perhaps  some  one  among  you  may  be  displeased 
wiih  me,  when  he  bethinks  himself  that  in  the 
trial  which  preceded  mine,  the  accused,  though 
he  had  less  at  slake,  entreated  the  Judges  with 
many  tears ;  and  brought  hither,  to  excite  their 
'pity,  his  children,  and  others  of  his  relations  and 
friends:  while  1  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
although  the  penalty,  which  as  it  may  seem  I 
am  in  danger  of,  is  the  severest  of  all.    Some  of 


t 


you  perhaps,  thinking  of  these  things,  may  feel 
harshly  towards  me,  and  may  give  me  an  angry 
vote.  I  hone  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  one 
of  you,  but  if  it  is,  I  think  1  may  very  properly 
hold  the  following  discourse  to  him.  I,  too, 
most  worthy  person,  have  relatives:  I  am  not, 
as  Homer  says,  sprung  from  an  oak-tree,  or 


•  Article  *  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  of  Athens :' 
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from  a  rock,  but  from  human  beings;  and  I  have 
not  only  relatives,  but  three  sons,  0  Athenians: 
one  of  them  a  youth,  the  two  others  still 
children.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not,  bringing 
any  of  them  here,  implore  you  to  acquit  me. 
And  why  ?  Not  from  pride,  0  Athenians,  nor 
from  disdain  of  you:  but  for  this  reason: 
whether  I  look  upon  death  with  courage  or  with 
fear  is  another  matter ;  but  with  a  view  to  our 
reputation,  both  mine  and  yours,  and  that  of  the 
city  itself,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  honourable  that 
1  should  do  such  things  at  my  age,  and  with  such 
a  name  as  I  have,  whether  merited  or  not. 
Men  certainly  believe  that  Socrates  is  in  some 
way  superior  to  the  multitude  of  mankind. 
And  it  would  be  shameful  if  those  among  you 
who  are  esteemed  superior  to  the  rest,  whether 
in  wisdom,  or  in  courage,  or  in  any  other  virtue, 
should  conduct  themselves  like  so  many  others 
whom  I  have  seen  on  iheir  trial  and  might  but 
for  this  have  been  taken  for  people  of  some 
account,  who  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
acquitted  as  if  it  were  something  dreadful  to  die : 
as  though  they  expected  to  be  immortal  unless 
you  should  put  them  to  death.  Such  things,  0 
Athenians,  we  who  are  thought  to  be  of  some 
account,  ought  neither  to  do,  nor  if  we  did, 
ought  you  to  suffer  us;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
show  that  you  will  much  rather  condemn  those 
who  eoact  these  pathetic  dramas,  and  make  the 
city  ridiculous,  than  those  who  refrain  from 
them.  And  besides  the  discredit,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  even  just,  to  supplicate  the  judge, 
and  escape  by  supplication :  but  to  instruct  and 
convince  him.  For  the  judge  does  not  sit  here 
to  make  a  favour  of  justice,  but  impartially  to 
inquire  into  it:  and  he  has  sworn  not  to  gratify 
whomsoever  he  pleases,  but  to  judge  according 
to  the  laws.  Do  not  then,  0  Athenians, demand 
of  me  to  do  such  things  towards  you  as  I  deem 
to  be  neither  beautiful,  nor  just,  nor  holy.  If  I 
should  influence  your  decision  by  supplications, 
when  you  have  sworn  to  do  justice,  I  should 
indeed  teach  that  you  do  not  believe  in  Gods, 
and  my  defence  of  myself  would  be  an  accusation 
against  myself  that  I  believe  not  in  them. 
But  far  is  this  from  the  truth.  I  believe  in 
them,  0  Athenians,  as  not  one  of  my  accusers 
does." 

The  verdict  of  guilt  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  six  votes ;  and  it  may  well 
have  been,  as  we  are  informed,  not 
the  nature  of  the  verdict,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  majority,  which  astonished 
all  who  had  listened  to  the  defence.  It 
remained,  by  the  Athenian  law,  the  right 
of  the  prisoner  to  speak  in  mitigation  of 
the  penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor, 
and  to  assign  another  for  the  court  to 
decide  upon.  This  privilege  was  at  first 
declined  by  Socrates :  he  could  imagine  no 
punishment,  he  said,  suitable  to  what  he 
had  done :  such  a  life  as  his  bad  been, 
claimed  reward,  not  punishment.  But  hie 
friends  then  crowded  round  him  ;  Plato, 
Crito,  and  the  rest ;  and  at  their  persuasion 
he  yielded  to  the  forms  required. 
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"  The  penalty  proposed  by  my  accuser  is  [sureties.    I  do  so,  therefore,  and  their  security 
death.     What  penally  shall  I,  on  my   part,   is  adequate.'* 


propose?  surely  that  "which  I  deserve.  Well, 
then— because  I  never  relaxed  in  instructing 
myself,  but,  neglecting  what  the  manv  care  for, 
money-getting  and  household  management,  and 
military  commands,  and  civil  offices,  and  speech- 
making,  and  all  the  political  clubs  and  societies 
in  the  city  (thinking  myself  in  fact  too  honest  to 
follow  these  pursuits  and  be  safe)  I  did  not  go 
where  I  could  be  of  no  use  either  to  you  or  to 
myself,  but  went  to  each  man  individually  to 
confer  on  him  the  greatest  of  all  benefits — 
attempting  to  persuade  every  one  of  you,  to 
think  of  none  of  his  own  concerns  till  he  had 
looked  to  making  himself  as  good  and  as  wise 
as  possible;  nor  of  the  city's  concerns,  till  he 
had  looked  to  making  the  city  so;  and  to  pursue 
all  other  things  in  a  similar  spirit. — What,  then, 
I  say,  ought  to  be  done  to  me  for  such  conduct  ? 
Some  good,  O  Athenians,  if  I  am  really  to  be 
treated  according  to  my  deserts:  and  a  good  of 
such  a  kind  as  beseems  me.  What,  then, 
beseems  a  man  in  poor  circumstances,  your 
benefactor,  and  requiring  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  exhortations  ?  There  is  nothing,  O  Athenians, 
which  would  be  so  suitable  for  such  a  man  to 
receive,  as  a  maintenance  at  the  public  expense. 
It  would  befit  him  much  better  than  any  of  you 
who  may  have  carried  away  the  prize  of  horse 
and  chariot  racing  at  the  Olympic  contests.* 
For  such  a  man  makes  you  only  seem  happy, 
but  I  make  you  be  so :  and  he  does  not  require 


The  answer  to  this  was  what  all  those 
despairing  friends  must  now  have  expected, 
and  Socrates  himself  no  doubt  desired : 
instant  Sentence  of  Death  by  the  cup  of 
hemlock.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  this 
last  address,  that  eighty  judges,  who  had 
before  pronounced  for  his  acquittal,  now 
voted  the  extreme  punishment.  It  was 
not  customary  that  a  condemned  prisoner 
should  speak  again,  but  Socrates  had  still 
some  warnings  and  truths  to  utter  before 
he  closed  the  mission  of  that  fatal  yet 
glorious  day. 

"  It  is  but  for  the  sake  of  a  short  span,  O 
Athenians,  that  you  have  incurred  the  imputation 
from  those  who  wish  to  speak  evil  against  the 
city,  of  having  put  to  death  Socrates,  a  wise 
man  :  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  reproach  you, 
will  say  that  I  am  wise,  even  if  I  am  not.  Had 
you  waited  a  short  time,  then  this  would  have 
happened  without  your  agency :  for  you  see  my 
years :  I  am  far  advanced  in  life,  and  near  to 
death.  I  address  this  not  to  all  of  you,  but  to 
those  who  have  voted  for  the  capital  sentence. 
And  this,  too,  I  say  to  the  same  persons: 
perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  have  been  con- 
demned from  want  of  skill  in  such  modes  of 
a  maintenance,  but  I  do.  If,  therefore,  I  must ;  working  upon  your  minds,  as  I  might  have 
estimate  myself  justly  according  to  my  deserts,  employed  with  success  if  I  had  thought  it  right 
I  rate  myself  at  a  maintenance  in  the  Pry  taneum."  t  to  era  ploy  all  means  to  escape  from  condemnation. 

I  Far  from  it.    I  have  been  condemned,  not  for 
Death  is  a  grave  and  portentous  matter,  ,  want  of  things  to  say,  but  for  want  of  daring  and 
till  such  a  perfect  soul  as  this  of  Socrates  I  shamelessness :  because  I  did  not  choose  to  say  to 
sets   its   claims   aside.     How   lightly    he  I  vou  lhe  lhin&?  which  would  have  been  pleasant, 
springs  into  bis  native  region,  beyond  its  ;  ?l.  {0^  t0  hear :  weening  and  larnenunp,  and 
it       *l      L*.     i     e\  •     »       11    doing  and  saying  other  things  which  I  affirm  to 

reach:  with  what  playful  ease  rejects  all  be  u*worlhy Vine,  as  you  are  accustomed  to 
tragic  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  in  putting  off  see  others  da  But  neither  did  I  then  think  fit, 
so    worthless    a    thing   as    life.     But  his   because  of  my  danger,  to  do  anything  unworthy 

of  a  freeman;  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  having 
thus  defended  myself.  I  would  far  rather  have 
made  one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  the 
other  and  live.  Neither  in  a  court  of  justice, 
nor  in  war,  ought  we  to  make  it  our  object,  that, 
whatever  happens, we  may  escape  death.  The  dif- 
ficulty, O  Athenians,  is  not  to  escape  from  death, 


imploring  friends  are  around  him  still,  and 
he  turns  to  his  judges  once  again. 

"In  saying  ibis,  as  in  what  I  said  about 
supplication  and  entreaty,  I  am  not  influenced 
by  pride.  But  being  convinced  that  I  have 
Vronged  no  one,  I  cannot  consent  to  wrong 


myself,  by  affirming  that  I  am  worthy  of  any  ,  bm  ff0  .,  for  ui|t  is  8wifler  lhao  dealb 
evil  and  proposing  that  any  evil  should  be  aod  runs  faster.  And  now  I,  being  old, and  slow 
inflicted  upon  me  as  a  penalty.  If  I  had  money,  of  foot  have  been  0?ertaken  by  death,  the 
I  would  estimate  my  penalty  at  as  much  money  \  slower  of  the  two .  but  my  ncc»seTS,  who  are 
as  I  was  able  to  pay,  for  it  would  have  been  no  brisk  ami  vehement,  by  wickedness,  the  swifter, 
damage  to  me :  but  now-I  have  none :  unless  ;  We  qilh  lhis  ,ace:  j  havi  been  8enlenced  by 
you  are  willing  to  fax  the  penalty  at  what  I  am  j  You  l0  death  f  but  they  having  sentence  passed 
able  to  pay.  Perhaps  I  could  pay  as  much  as  a  upon  lhem  by  Tratb  0Jf  gmit5and  injustice.  I 
si  vermina:  at  this,  therefore,  I  rate  the  penalty  submil  t0  mJ  pilnishme*tf  and  theyJ(0  ^j^ 
Plato  here,  arid  Critp,  and  Cntobulus,  and  These  tbin^  ^rhap8t  are  as  lhey  should  be, 
Apollodorus,  O  Athenians,  bid  me  rate  it  at  I  and  for  lhe  best.  But  I  wish,  O  men  who  have 
thirty  mina>,t  and  they  undertake  to  be  my  j  condemned  me,  to  prophesy  to  you  what  is  next 

•  Winners  of  the  Olympic  prizes  were  occasionally  '  t0  coa*e:  for  I  am  in  the  position  in  which  men 
thought  to  have  so  far  conferred  honour  on  their  are  most  wont  to  prophesy,  being  at  the  point  of 
country,  as  to  be  entitled,  with  greater  public  |  death.  1  say,  then,  0  you  who  have  slain  me, 
benefactors,  to  a  lodging  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  i  that  immediately  after  my  death  there  will  come 
in  the  Prytaneum  j  a  public  building  in  the  Acropohi.  \  upon  you  a  far  severer  punishment  than  that 

f  About  125/.  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  mi.    For  you 
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have  done  this,  thinking  by  it  to  escape  from  Order  be  had  craved  death  before,  when  life 

being  called  to  account  for  your  Iwea,    Uut  I  wag  younger,  and  better  worth  preserving : 

affirm  that  the  very  reverse  will  happen  to  you.  he  ghou|d  not  vio,ate  j,  now      No  iDjU8,ice 

you  saw  not ;  and  being  younger,  they  will  give  of  the  ,aW8  of  on*  8  country  ;  we  should  not, 

you  more  annoyance,  and  you  will  be  still  more  with  any  other  father  or  master,  return  evil 

provoked.    For  it  you  think,  by  putting  men  to  for  evil,  or  injury  for  injury  ;  nor  was  it  be- 

death,  10  deter  others  from  reproaching  you  wiih  coming  that  the  institutions  of  the  state  should 

living  amiss,  you    think    ill.    That    mode  of  oe  that  way  treated  by  its  children.*     The 


protecting  yourselves  is  neither  very  possible 
nor  very  noble:  the  nobler  and  the  easier, 
too,  were  not  to  cut  off  other  pejple,  but  so  to 
order  yourselves  as  to  arrive  at  the  greatest 
excellence." 

This  looks  like  a  covert  threat — so  at 
least  may  we  read  it  now — of  what  Plato 
had  in  store  for  Athens  and  the  Athenians! 
He  afterwards  told  his  judges  that  it 
behoved  them  to  be  of  good  cheer  con- 
cerning death;  and  to  fix  in  their  minds 
the  truth,  that  to  a  good  man,  whether  he 
die  or  live,  nothing  is  evil,  nor  are  his 
affairs  neglected  by  the  gods.  Further  he 
begged  of  them,  when  his  sons  grew  up, 
if  they  should  seem  to  study  riches,  or 
any  other  ends  in  preference  to  virtue— 
(  punish  them,  O  Athenians,  by  tormenting 
them  as  I  tormented  you  :  and  if  they  are 
thought  to  be  something,  being  really 
nothing,  reproach  them  as  1  have  reproach- 
ed you.'  The  words  which  followed  were 
worthy  to  have  been  the  last  that  Socrates 
publicly  uttered  in  his  beloved  Athens. 

*  It  is  now  time  to  be  going :  me  to  die, 
you  to  live :  and  which  is  the  better  lot  of 
the  two,  is  hidden  from  all  except  the  God 

The  world  has  only  witnessed  one  greater 
scene  of  Duty  and  Example  than  this,  which 
thus  sublimely  closed.  Socrates  was  not 
taken,  as  he  seems  to  have  anticipated,  to  im- 
mediate execution.  It  happened  that  the 
sacred  vessel  which  carried  the  yearly  offer 
ings  of  the  Athenians  to  Delos,  had  left  the 
city  but  the  day  before,  and  from  the  moment 
the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  its  stern 
with  the  laurel,  till  it  again  sailed  into  the 
Piraeus,  no  criminal  could  be  put  to  death. 
The  thirty  days  this  festival  of  the  Theoria 
lasted,  were  of  course  passed  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  prison :  the  society  of  friends  being 
allowed,  though  the  chains  of  the  condemned 
were  not  intermitted 

In  this  interval  Crito,  his  oldest  associate 
and  disciple,  went  to  him  with  a  plan  for  his 
escape,  which  there  is  no  doubt  they  had  so 
arranged  as  to  accomplish  easily.*     But  their 


laws  in  this  world,  in  his  opinion,  had  sister 
laws  in  the  other,  which  would  avenge  a 
wrong  committed  against  them.  Nor,  even 
were  this  otherwise,  could  banishment  to  a 
foreign  land  have  anything  to  make  it  tolera- 
ble to  one  who  loved  Athens  as  he  loved  her. 
Crito  submitted,!  and  from  that  time  the 
sacred  converse  of  the  prison  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  strain. 

But  when  the  fatal  day  at  last  arrived,  all 
fortitude  gave  way  at  the  tranquil  gaiety  of 
Socrates,  and  the  prison  was  filled  with 
afflicted  mourners.  He  appealed  to  them, 
reproached,  consoled  them :  and  they  lis- 
tened to  his  last  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  on  the  advantages  of  death 
as  the  liberator  from  everything  that  in  life 
interrupts  contemplation.  At  its  close,  he 
exhorted  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  exist- 
ence that  should  be  allotted  to  them,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  principles  he  had  taught, 
and  thus  best  evince  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion which  they  owed  him.  He  then,  as 
Crito  solemoly  gave  this  promise,  playfully 
warned  him  not  to  confound  that  which 
would  soon  meet  death  with  what  would  still 
be  Socrates ;  nor  mourn  over  the  dead  body 
he  would  have  to  inter,  as  if  the  living  So- 
crates were  there.  The  cup  that  held  the 
poison,  he  took  into  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been 
the  last  of  a  long  and  happy  banquet :  smiling 
at  the  anxious  entreaty  which  would  have 
had  him  delay  some  minutes  yet,  for  that  the 
sun  still  lingered  on  the  mountains.  The 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  festive  meal  were 
not  even  then  disregarded ;  and  when  uncon- 
trollable grief  burst  forth  from  all  as  he  stead- 
ily drank  off  the  poison,  cheerfully  he  reas- 
sured those  weeping  mourners  that  death  was 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  residence, 
which  he  prayed  the  Gods  might  in  his  case 
be  a  happy  one.  Obeying,  then,  the  last 
instruction  of  the  officer  (even  that  had  been 


•  Plato's  «  Crito,'  p.  51,  d.  c.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  these  opinions  were  made  peculiarly  those  of 
.         .        -  Plato  in  subsequent  and  more  elaborate  dialogues; 

zealous  labours  and  affectionate  prayers  were !  but  they  are  here  quite  consistent  with  the  views 
vain  :  Socrates  told  them  he  should  obey  the  and  character  of  Socrates, 
laws  that  had  condemned  him.     In  defence  of    .  t  The  most  affecting  parage  in  the  «Crito> 'fa <the 

I  simple  remark  with  which  it  closes.    Socrates  oners 

j  to  hear,  notwithstanding,  what  Crito  has  yet  to  say. 

•  Diog.  Laer.,  ii.  60.,  Plato's  « Crito.'  [  «  I  have  nothing  to  say,  O  Socrates  f 
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giTeo  with  tears),  be  paced  quickly  through 
his  narrow  cell,  to  give  freedom  to  the  action 
of  the  hemlock  ;  and  '  when  be  felt  hif  limbs 
grow  heavy,  laid  himself  down  to  die.'  When 
it  reaches  my  heart,  he  said,  I  shall  leave 
you.  The  poison  had  nearly  done  that 
office,  when  Socrates  raised  himself  with 
difficulty  to  give  his  last  instruction.  (Crito, 
we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius :  take  care  that 
you  pay  it  to  him,  and  do  not  neglect  it.' 
He  heard  the  answer  of  Crito,  and  did  not 
•peak  again. 

To  these  famous  words  many  meanings 
have  been  given  :*  it  seems  tolerably  clear 
however,  that  they  admit  but  of  one.  No  one 
who  bss  understood  tbe  speaker  will  for  an 
instant  imagine  that  they  could  imply  any 
grave  belief  in  the  old  superstitions:  while 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  propriety  of  defer- 
ence to  recognized  forms  and  institutions  in  a 
country,  was  so  meant  to  be  finally  impressed 
on  men  who  had  received  in  trust  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  doctrines,  may  be  readily 
acknowledged.  It  was  an  example  followed 
by  a  Greater  Teacher  in  Judea,  whom  the 
Rabbis  in  vain  endeavoured  to  commit  with 
the  people,  as  a  despiser  or  infringer  of  the 
ordinances  of  Moses  5  and  tbe  steady  unfold- 
ing of  whose  Diviue  Mission  was  at  no  time 
more  remarkable  than  his  uniform  respect  for 
the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
institutes.  But  the  words  of  Socrates  had 
another  intention.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  on  a  new  birth  in  their  families,  or  on 
recovery  from  mortal  disease,  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  Esculapius.  In  what  Socrates  said  to 
Crito,  the  doctrine  of  tbe  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  once  more  uttered.  I  have  recov- 
ered from  this  disease  of  life :  I  am  on  the 
eve  of  being  bom  again :  I  go  at  last  to  the 
great  object  of  all  existence  here,  the  life  of 
the  soul  hereafter:  do  not  forget  that  for 
these  things  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius. 

To  die 
It  to  begin  to  live  :  it  is  to  end 
An  old,  stale,  weary  work,  and  to  commence 
A  newer  and  a  better. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

It  was  a  truth  so  practical,  taken  with  the 
form  in  which  it  was  thus  aunounced  for  the 
last  time,  that  nothing  might  more  temper- 
ately anticipate  what  tbe  world  would  sooner 
or  later  witness ;  nor  anything  so  wisely  im- 
press on  those  disciples,  the  quiet  and  patient 
energy  wherewith  it  became  them  to  work 
out  their  allotted  part  in  tbe  great  change. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  curious  was  that  adopted  by  a 
dignitary  of  our  church  from  a  learned  physician  (a 
'  friend  of  Doctor  Jortins,'  who  tells  the  anecdote  as 
a  solemn  discovery) — that  ( it  is  possible  Socrates 
had  become  delirious  through  the  poison  ht  had  takesu' 


All  that  it  concerns  us  here  to  pursue  is  the 
course  that  was  taken  by  Plato  :  *  on  whose 
life  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell,  since 
his  life  was  not,  as  with  Socrates,  a  branch 
of  his  philosophy.  He  began  his  literary 
career  with  poetry,  in  which  be  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  successful ;  and  when  in 
later  years  be  declared  war  against  the  poets, 
they  retorted  upon  him  that  for  all  his  wis- 
dom, he  had  imagined  no  wiser  thing  than 
when  he  resolved  to  burn  his  own  tragedy. 
But  whatever  the  early  bent  of  his  mind 
may  have  been,  his  acquaintance  with  Socra- 
tes, while  yet  in  his  twentieth  year,  directed 
him  to  philosophical  pursuits.  On  tbe  death 
of  Socrates,  he  left  Athens ;  and  before  his 
return  is  described  to  have  gone  into  Egypt, 
lived  several  years  in  Heliopolis,  and  collected 
every  tradition  that  tbe  priests  could  teach 
him.  Even  as  late  as  Strabo's  time,  when 
tbe  schools  of  the  ancient  seat  of  Egyptian 
learning  were  empty,  and  its  teachers  silent 
lor  ever,  the  house  in  which  Plato  dweK  and 
studied  was  pointed  out  to  the  traveller,  to 
stimulate  bis  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his 
pursuit  of  the  true  philosophy.  Bat  here 
there  is  as  much  exaggeration  evident,  as  in 
tbe  accounts  which  represent  the  Greek  to 
have  dwelt  among  the  Persian  Magi,  and  to 
have  even  mastered  the  laws  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jews.  The  truth  is,  that  tbe  Christian 
fathers  of  Alexandria  (Clemens,  Origen,  Jos- 
tin  Martyr,  Cyril,  and  even  tbe  historian  Eo- 
sebius,  from  whom  these  statements  are  de- 
rived) thought  it  due  to  the  importance  which 
they  gave  at  that  time  to  the  writings  of 
Plato,  to  make  out  that  certain  apparent  co- 
incidences between  his  system  and  tbe  Chris- 
tian revelation,  were  not  the  anticipations  of 
an  uninspired  heathen,  so  much  as  positive 
proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with  eastern  pro- 
phecy and  tradition.  The  only  thing  pro- 
bable is,  that  Plato  touched  at  Egypt  in  bis 
travel;  and  the  only  thing  certain  would 
seem  to  be,  that,  before  his  return,  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  such  of  the  Py- 
thagorean doctrines  as  were  still  accessible. 


*  His  real  name,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  subjoin, 
was  Aristocles ;  so  called  from  his  grandfather,  bj  a 
common  Greek  custom.  His  more  famous  name,  by 
a  custom  equally  common,  he  derived  from  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  own  which  had  become  famous  \  and 
variously  stated  by  various  writers  as  the  breadth  of 
his  style  («fi&  rtiv  vXariTtira  rfo  lpp*it>ciat) — the  breadth 
of  his  forehead  (3n  x\ar$s  if*  rd  piratm,) — and  the 
breadth  of  his  shoulders  !  This  last,  which  reads 
like  some  contemptuous  sarcasm  of  Diogenes,  who 
hated  and  despised  Plato  for  the  gorgeous  robe  in 
which  he  dressed  the  wisdom  of  their  barefooted 
master,  has  been,  perhaps  naturally  enough,  that 
which  has  stuck  the  longest.  It  is  to  this  day  the 
most  ordinary  explanation  of  Plato's  name. 
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"  On  the  death  of  Socrates,"  says  Cicero, 
in  a  very  important  passage  of  his  book  on 
the  Republic,  "  Plato  first  went  to  Egypt  to 
add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  after- 
wards travelled  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  order 
to  learn  thoroughly  the  doctrines  of  Pythago- 
ras;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  with  Timaeus  the 
Locrian,  and  procured  the  '  Commentaries  of 
Phirolaus ;'  *  and  as  Pythagoras  then  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
Plato  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers,  and  to  theunderstandng 
of  their  system.  Accordingly,  as  he  waa  de- 
votedly attached  to  Socrates,  and  wished  to  put 
everything  into  bis  mouth,  he  interwove  the 
elegance  and  subtilty  of  the  Socratic  mode  of 
arguing,  with  the  obscurity  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  many  branches  of  learning  which  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy  included."  This  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  truth,  though  not  all;  and  with  the 
Sicilian  visits  it  refers  to,  are  of  course  con- 
nected tile  deep  interest  Plato  is  known  to  have 
taken  it*  the  political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  and 
the  somewhat  equivocal  part  he  is  accused  of 
having  played  in  them.  Beyond  thelufluence 
these  affairs  may  have  had  on  his  habits 
of  thought,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
them ;  but  that  such  an  influence  can  be  traced 
in  the  practical  application  of  his  philosophy,  is 
unhappily  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  understand  that  Plato  bated,  as 
to  have  known  that  Socrates  loved,  Athens. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  towards  his  native  state  to 
be  in  any  manner  exclusively  connected  with 
the  unmerited  fate  of  his  master,  or  at  all  ma- 
terially excused  by  it.  It  had  been  no  great, 
and  certainly  no  unworthy  exertion  for  such  a 
mind,  to  have  discriminated  between  that  evil 
act  and  the  unhappy  circumstances  that  led 
to  it  5 1  nor  have  confounded  with  those  ele- 
ments of  anarchy,  which  in  the  Constitution 
were  abundant  enough,  that  vital  principle  in 
the  State  itself,  which  might,  by  even  the  help 
of  such  a  man,  have  been  raised  and  cherished 
to  the  strengthening,  ennobling,  and  final  firm 
establishing  of  those  Forms  and  Institutions, 
which,  with  all  their  occasional  evil  issues, 
had  already,  quite  as  much  as  any  literary 
triumphs,  immortalized  the  Athenian  people.  J 

•  For  these,  in  three  small  treatises,  he  is  said  to 
have  given  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
Plato  may  thus  be  set  down  as  the  first  Biblioma- 
niac. He  certainly  was  the  first  to  collect  rare 
books  and  import  them  to  Athens. 

t  Circumstances,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show, 
which  rendered  it  independent  of  the  particular  tri- 
umph of  either  party ;  Thrasybulus  and  the  men  of 
the  Piraeus,  or  Critias  and  the  men  of  the  city. 

t  "  Evil  without  end,"  says  the  great  Niebuhr, 
"  m%y  be  spoken  of  the  Athenian  Constitution,  and 
with  truth — but  they  who  declaim  about  the  Athe- 
nian* as  an  incurably  reckless  people,  and  their  re- 


Very  different  would  the  effect  upon  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  world  have  been, 
if  the  earnest,  common-life  spirit  of  Socrates, 
had  animated  the  philosophical  genius  of  Pla- 
to :  if  gifted  with  every  power  and  faculty 
to  serve  bis  country,  he  had  not  from  the  first 
disdainfully  rejected  her:  if,  to  no  less  lofty 
dreams  and  designs  of  a  Future  than  those 
which  raised  up  visionary  states  and  politics, 
he  could  have  added  sufficient  faith  in  the 
Present  to  have  built  belief  and  truth  on  the 
realities  of  the  republic  he  was  born  in.  But 
there  is  no  feeling  so  inconsiderate  as  that 
which  troubles  us  with  vain  regrets  for  some 
supposed  false  direction  given  to  powers  that 
have  in  any  manner  acted  on  the  world.  It 
is  scarcely  wiser  than  to  undergo  the  anguish 
of  impatience  at  the  painful  ordinations  of 
Providence,  without  reflecting  that  it  is  from 
Providence  itself  we  receive  the  humanities 
which  resent  its  apparent  cruelty. 

And,  indeed,  the  course  which  Plato 
took  was  as  much  the  result  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  his  mind,  as  of  any  bias 
to  which  he  may  have  yielded  in  early 
intercourse  with  his  kinsman,  Critias.  The 
mould  in  which  nature  cast  him,  was  not 
that  of  the  man  of  energy,  of  suffering,  or 
of  action :  and  in  none  of  these  did  he 
attempt  to  realize  his  earthly  mission. 
Athens  is  not  worth  another  martyrdom, 
he  would  have  said  ;  the  ruin  is  cureless 
into  which  Athenians  have  fallen :  but  the 
idea  of  science  which  Socrates  bequeathed 
may  be  enlarged  and  adorned  for  future 
ages ;  and,  by  the  splendid  culture  and  ex- 
quisite refinement  which  I  can  bring  to  its 
antique  rigour  and  severity  of  practice,  if 
no  evil  should  be  arrested  now,  seeds  shall 
be  sown  for  a  noble  growth  of  good  in 
times  beyond  the  limit  of  this  narrow 
scene.     Nor  should  the  certain  errors  to 


public  as  hopelessly  lost  in  the  time  of  Plato,  furnish 
a  striking  instance  of  how  imperfect  knowledge 
leads  to  injustice  and  calumnies,  and  commonplace 
stale  declamations.  It  shows  an  unexampled  degree 
of  noble-mindedness  in  the  nation,  that  the  heated 
temper  of  a  fluctuating  popular  assembly,  produced 
so  few  reprehensible  decrees ;  and  that  the  thousands 
among  whom  the  common  man  had  the  upper  hand, 
came  to  resolutions  of  such  self-sacrificing  magna- 
nimity and  heroism,  as  few  men  are  capable  of  ex- 
cept in  their  most  exalted  mood,  even  where  they 
have  the  honour  of  renowned  ancestors  to  maintain 
as  well  as  their  own.  I  pray  only  for  as  much  self- 
control,  as  much  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as 
much  calm  perseverance  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
glorious  resolution,  as  was  shown  by  the  Athenian 
people  considered  as  one  man.  We  have  nothing 
here  to  do  with  the  morals  of  the  individuals :  but 
who  as  an  individual  possesses  such  virtue,  and  withal 
is  guilty  of  no  worse  sins  in  proportion,  than  the 
Athenians — may  look  forward  without  uneasiness  to 
his  last  hour." 
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which  this  utter  abandonment  of  the  field 
of  action  for  that  of  speculation,  immedi- 
ately tended,  obscure  our  sense  of  the 
benefit  it  was  ultimately  to  diffuse,  and 
that  in  practical  as  well  as  earnest  forms, 
through  vast  untried  and  uncultivated  fields 
of  the  distant  future.  The  men  of  Athens 
were  much  less  Plato's  disciples  than  the 
men  of  Alexandria.  Posterity  was  to 
gather  round  the  schools  be  now,  after  the 
travel  and  study  of  many  years,  came  back 
to  open  in  his  native  city ;  where  even  the 
site  he  selected  partook  of  the  imaginative 
splendour  of  his  character,  no  less  than  of 
its  love  for  ornament  and  ease.  His  lec- 
tures were  delivered  in  a  garden  within 
the  public  groves  of  A  cade  m  us,*  and  in 
one  he  subsequently  purchased,  adjoining 
the  Academy,  and  near  to  the  village  of 
Colonos.  Here,  till  his  eightieth  year,  he 
taught  and  wrote ;  he  was  engaged  upon  bis 
tablets  at  the  very  moment  when  be  diedjf 
and  the  opening  sentences  of  the  '  Repub- 
lic' were  afterwards  found  upon  the  wax,j: 
varied  and  arranged  in  a  number  of  forms.§ 
Characteristic  are  the  words  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  says  that  to  the  very 
last  moment  Plato  was  busied  '  combing 
and  curling,  and  weaving  and  unweaving 
his  writings,  after  a  variety  of  fashions.'! 
Of  these  writings  it  is  now  our  difficult 
task  to  speak  in  such  limited  space  as  will 
accomplish  our  humble  design  :  a  task  not 
to  be  entered  upon  without  reverence,  and 
worthy  of  all  the  labour,  study,  and  reflec- 


*  So  called  from  Hecademus,  -who  had  left  it  to 
the  Athenian  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  gymnastic 
exercises. 
See  there  the  Olive-grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Altic-bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There,  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilyssus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream 

To  which  the  verse  of  Akenside,  worthy  of  Pla- 
to's inspiration,  sends  back  an  echo  that  falls  grate- 
fully on  the  ear,  even  after  the  verse  of  Milton : 
Guide  my  feet 
Through  the  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  Olive  shade 
Of  Academus,  and  the  sacred  vale 
Haunted  by  steps  divine,  where  once  beneath 
That  ever-living  platane's  ample  boughs, 
Ilyssus,  by  Socratic  sounds  detained, 
On  his  neglected  urn  attentive  lay ; 
While  Boreas,  lingering  on  the  neighbouring  steep 
With  beauteous  Orithyia,  his  love-tale 
In  silent  awe  suspended, 
f  Cicero  de  Senectute,  c.  5. 

%    l*    KfjpOlS. 

§  Several  writers  mention  this — Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Quintillian,  and  others. 

K  rrtvifav  km\  099Tpvxl$w  *«}  vArr*  rptirov  iparrXbcuv, 


tion  that  any  one  can  give  to  them  accord- 
ing to  his  powers.  The  best  commentators 
on  the  philosophy  they  embody,  and  incom- 
parably the  best  guides  to  it  as  a  general 
and  duly  proportioned  scheme,  have  been, 
as  we  before  took  occasion  to  remark,  the 
German  scholars  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ;*  who  first  successfully  obviated 
difficulties,  whose  natural  effect  had  been 
to  repel  the  ordinary  student  at  once  and 
from  the  very  threshold  of  a  philosophy, 
into  which  he  could  only  enter  by  com- 
plete deviation  from  the  more  customary 
and  intelligible  modes  o(  philosophic  com- 
munication— through  a  series  of  dramatic 
dialogues.  Through  these  dialogues  it 
had  been,  in  especial,  the  ardent  object  of 
Schleiermacber's  labours  for  many  years, 
to  discover  some  essential  unity,  some 
common  law,  some  single  continuity  of 
thought,  which,  while  it  still  left  a  particu- 
lar dialogue  to  be  separately  regarded  as 
a  whole  in  itself,  would  in  its  due  time 
connect  it  with  the  rest,  and  ultimately  fit 
in  all,  to  proper  places  and  due  relations, 
as  but  the  component  parts  of  one  great 
structure. 

Discovering  something  at  last  which  fell 
not  far  short  of  what  he  sought,  he  divided 
the  dialogues  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
which  will  be  most  perfectly  represented  by 
the  '  Phcedrus,'  the  '  Protagoras,'  and  the 
4  Pa  rm  en  ides,'  he  held  to  be  elementary: 
because  in  them  he  had  found  developed  the 
first  utterances  of  that  which  was  the  basis  of 
all  that  was  to  follow  in  the  rest — of  Logic, 
as  the  instrument  of  Philosophy ;  of  Ideas,  as 
its  proper  object ;  and  consequently,  of  the 
possibility  and  the  conditions  of  Knowledge.! 
And  as  he  formed  this  first  class  by  selection 
of  the  dialogues  in  which  the  theoretical  and 
practical  were  kept  completely  separate,  be 
formed  the  last  class  by  those  in  which  the 
practical  and  speculative  were  most  com- 
pletely united:  the  'Republic,'  the  4Ti- 
maeus,'  the  *  Critias,'  and  tbe  *  Laws,9  which 
he  named  the  constructive  dialogues.  This 
left  the  second  class  to  be  determined  by 
what  may  be  called  a  progressive  connec- 
tion, though  here  tbe  classification  must  be 
admitted  to  assume  a  much  less  decisive 
character,  and  even  Schleiermacher  allows  a 
'  difficult  artificiality'  in  this  part  of  his 
arrangement.  Generally,  however,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  the  dialogues  proposed  for 
reservation  to  this  class :    the  (  Thestetus,' 


*  The  Schleiermachers,  Ritters,  Bekkera,  Asts, 
Stallbanms,  Van  Heusdes,  and  Tennemans. 

f  These  constituting,  in  combination,  his  dialectic 
or  dialogistic  method.    See  post,  p.  270. 
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the  *  Sophistes,'  the  *  PoKticus,'*  and  '  Gor-1 
gias,'  the  4  Symposium,'  the  *  Phaedo,'  and  i 
4  Phiiebus:'  by  their  prevailing  treatment  of 
the  distinction  between  philosophical    and1 
common  knowledge  in  united  application  to 
two  proposed  and  red  sciences  (Ethics  and 
Physics),  do  certainly  pass  from  Method  to 
its  Object,  and  treat,  as  it  were  progressively, 
of  the  applicability  of  the  principles  in  the 
first  class  to  development  in  the  third,  where 
their  use  finally  appears  in  objective  scientific 
exposition. 

For  as  with  the  relation  of  classes,  so  with 
that  of  particular  dialogues.  In  the  first  part, 
for  example,  the  development  of  the  dialogis- 
tic  method  is  the  predominant  object :  and,  in 
reference  to  this,  as  '  Phtedrus'  stands  mani- 
festly the  first,  'ParmenioW  as  clearly 
stands  the  last :  not  only  because  '  Parmeni- 
des'  contains  the  most  perfect  exposition  of 
that  method,  but  because,  in  beginning  to  phi- 
losophise on  the  relation  of  ideas  to  actual 
things,  at  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the 
second  part.  In  this,  the  subject  generally 
predominant,  as  we  have  attempted  to  indi- 
cate, is  the  explanation  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  process  of  knowing  in  operation  :  with 
regard  to  which,  the  '  Thesetetus,'  taking  up 
this  question  by  its  first  root,  stands  promi- 
nently the  first ;  and,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
in  the  other  case,  the  'Phsdo'  and  '  Philebus' 
as  obviously  the  last.  By  the  '  Phaxlo,'  with 
its  anticipatory  sketch  of  natural  philosophy  ; 
by  the  (  Philebus,9  with  its  discussion  of  the 
idea  of  the  good ;  as  from  an  indirect  to  a 
direct  method,  we  pass  to  the  great  construc- 
tive exposition  of  physics  and  ethics  in  the 
1  Timteus'  and  the  '  Republic'  And  though 
not  till  we  have  arrived  at  these,  do  we  be- 
hold in  its  more  complete  significance  the 
Philosophy  of  Plato,  or  master  his  Idea  of 
Science  in  anything  like  its  entire  applica- 
bility to  nature  and  to  man, — yet  are  they  so 
intimately  founded  on  previous  investiga- 
tions; in  their  composite  character  so  de- 
pendent on  simple  and  thoroughly  examined 
principles;  that  to  view  even  these  final 
dialogues  without  intimate  regard  to  the  two 
previous  classes,  expecting  still  to  reap  and 
gather  in  the  fruit  of  Plato's  thought,  would  be 
as  wise  as  to  withdraw  from  the  foundation 
of  some  noble  building  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  on  which  it  rests,  and  expect  to  see  the 

*  Hitter  would  connect  with  these  the  *  Parmeni- 
des/  which,  however,  seem*  to  stand  more  properly 
as  the  dialogue  of  transition  between  the  first  and 
second  classes  :  because  it  combines  the  most  per- 
fect exposition  of  the  dialectical  method,  with  that 
which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  three  dialogues  first 
named  in  the  text  r  namely,  the  ideas  of  Science  and 
of  Being  as  its  object,  and  of  right  conduct  having 
its  only  foundation  in  right  science. 
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structure  stand.*  It  has  been  this  injustice 
from  which  the  philosopher  has  most  largely 
suffered,  and  from  which  Scbleiermacher  has 
most  effectively  relieved  him.f 

Cicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and 
thought  that  if  Jove  spoke  Greek,  he  must 
talk  it  as  it  was  written  by  Plato.  Yet  he 
says  of  him  :J  '  Plato  affirms  nothing,  but 
after  producing  many  arguments,  and  exam- 
ining a  question  on  every  side,  leaves  it  un- 
determined.' Here,  even  the  accomplished 
Roman  expected  the  building  to  stand  upon 
air;  forgetting  utterly  the  needful  connec- 
tions before  set  forth.  It  is  an  error  of  a 
different  but  not  less  dangerous  kind,  which 
pushing  to  its  extreme  the  necessity  of  some 
guiding  and  connecting  principle  through  the 
whole  of  the  dialogues,  makes  of  them  all 
but  one  idea,  and  that  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
sectarian  one.  Such  we  think  the  reasoning 
which  would  resolve  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Plato  into  a  scheme  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  young  man  Athens  :§  not,  it  is 
to  be  added,  so  recent  a  discovery  as  hs  last 
advocate  supposed,  but  some  time  put  forth  by 
Eberhard.  For  surely,  if  but  one  idea  is  to 
be  drawn  from  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
one  purpose  uniformly  insisted  on,  it  is  much 
wiser  to  find  it  in  what  the  classification  of 
Scbleiermacher  obviously  suggests  $  in  what 
such  an  influence  as  we  have  described  that 
of  Socrates  to  have  been  would  naturally 
produce  ;  and  by  which,  even  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mistake  he  commits,  we  can  see 
Cicero  himself  to  have  been  chiefly  struck  in 
going  through  the  Platonic  writings. 

This,  then,  may  be  shortly  stated  as  the 
first  great  and  settled  Method  of  Investi- 
gation on  scientific  principles,  of  which 
there  is  any  written  record.     The  soul  Of 


•  The  useful  study  of  Aristotle  presupposes  a 
mind  already  disciplined  in  high  principles  of 
science ;  while  in  Plato  every  step  is  carefully  fur- 
nished for  tbe  patient  and  laborious  pupil,  if  he  is 
only  careful  to  select  his  road  aright.  It  is  this  ex- 
treme love  of  analysis  in  Plato,  which  makes  it  so 
important  to  have  mastered  thoroughly  the  relative 
positions  of  his  dialogues. 

f  Schleiermacher  is  unhappily  very  often  so  pro- 
foundly obscure  himself  while  he  thus  lights  up 
Plato,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  a  student  need 
hardly  be  referred  to  him  :  but  the  student  laborious- 
ly disposed,  and  to  whom  German  is  a  sealed  book, 
will  do  well  to  make  himself  master  of  Mr.  Dobson's 

Sraiseworthy  translations  of  the  Inlroduclions  of 
cbleiermacher,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
$  In  the  First  Book  of  the  Acad.  Quaest. 
§  See  an  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  late  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  writer  of 
whom  it  is  to  be  said,  that  however  various  and 
widely  opposed  the  feelings  likely  to  be  suggested  by 
his  books,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
plainness  and  power  of  his  style— the  extraordinary 
felicity  and  force  of  his  illustration. 
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every  part  of  the  system  of  Plato  is  every- 
where prominent  iu  the  dialogues,  as  an  Art 
of  Dialectics.  This  is  with  him  the  science 
of  all  other  sciences ;  the  universal  insight 
into  the  nature  of  all :  the  guide  to  each,  the 
regulator  of  the  tasks  of  each,  and  the  means 
of  judgment  as  to  its  special  value:  not 
only  the  preparatory  discipline  for  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  but  the  scientific  method  of 
prosecuting  truth :  combining  in  itself  the 
practice  of  science,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
utility  of  its  aims :  discerning  the  essence  of 
thing*,  the  being,  the  true,  the  constant: 
determining  the  respective  differences  and 
affinities  of  notions :  ordering  and  disposing 
all  things,  discoursing  of  everything,  and 
answering  every  question :  presiding  over  the 
correct  utterance  of  thought  in  linguage,  as 
well  as  over  thought  itself:  and  having  thus 
as  its  object  Thought  and  Being,  in  so  for  as 
their  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature  could 
be  ascertained,  therefore  the  Highest  Philo- 
sophy.* 

The  first  effort  the  student  of  Plato  hat  to 
make  is  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
position  of  this  great,  general,  and  immutable 
science,  in  his  philosophic  scheme.  When 
be  has  mastered  so  much,  and  can  apply  it, 
with  the  later  dialogues,  to  the  two  provinces 
(subord  irate  because  of  inferior  certainty)  of 
moral  and  natural  science,!  a  solid  and  con- 
sistent notion  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Platonic 
Thought  will  present  itself  to  bis  mind.  For 
he  will  have  ascertained  its  all-important 
distinctions  between  science  in  its  limited, 
and  in  its  absolute  form ;  between  the  ideal  of 
science,  and  science  itself;  between  that 
which  contemplates  supreme  truth,  and  that 


*  Metaphysics :  as,  in  this  particular  view,  it  was 
afterwards  called. 

t  Ethics  and  Physics,  being  susceptible  of  con- 
tinual modification  and  change,  could  never,  in  his 
view,  attain  to  the  precision  and  certainty  of 
Dialectics,  which  treated  of  the  unchangeable  and 
everlasting.  The  science  of  Nature,  being  a  science 
of  what  never  actually,  only  inchoately,  is,  must,  in 
his  view,  resemble  the  mutability  of  its  object.  The 
doctrine  of  Human  Conduct  and  Morality,  in  like 
manner,  must  be  susceptible,  like  themselves,  of 
modification  and  change.  The  Dialectic  alone, 
treating  of  the  Eternal,  partakes  of  the  certainty  and 
immutability  whereof  it  treats.  It  fcs  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  term,  when  implying  his  practical 
application  of  the  Eleatic  modes  of  inquiry  into 
Pure  Being,  was  Plato's  expression  for  Philosophy  : 
to  the  perfect  completion  of  which,  a  combination  of 
the  two  sciences  of  inferior  certainty  was  yet 
required.  At  the  same  time,  he  frequently  uses  the 
word  in  its  more  limited  sense,  as  coinciding  with 
the  *  Losic*  of  later  philosophers.  See  aute,  p.  268, 
where  the  term  has  been  applied  in  that  more 
limited  sense,  in  treating  of  the  elementry  class  of 
his  dialogues,  as  the  mere  instrument  of  the  method 
of  which,  in  its  large  sense,  it  is  the  practical 
application  and  completion. 


which  is  within  the  sphere  of  human  cog- 
nition ;  between  the  natural  and  the  superna- 
tural ;  between  the  properties  of  physical 
objects  and  the  laws  of  real  being:  and  again, 
between  this  absolute  science,  or  Ihilosopby, 
so  realized,  which  is  humanity's  highest 
portion,  and  the  Wisdom,  still  far  beyond  the 
grasp  of  roan,  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
God.* 

And  to  the  right  judgment  of  all  this,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  Socrates 
upon  Plato  ha*  been  one  of  his  most  intelli- 
gent guides,  so,  when  his  task  u  complete,  it 
will  remain  the  most  prominently  and  endur- 
ingly  impressed  upon  him.  It  was  the 
master  teacher,  he  will  still  remember,  who 
rejected  all  investigations  as  untenable  which 
began  with  mere  physical  assumptions,  and 
who.  thereby,  first  instructed  bis  great  disciple 
in  the  necessity  of  commencing  every  inquiry 
with  the  idea  of  that  which  was  to  be  its 
object,  for  establishment  of  its  rational  end  sad 
design.  Hence  it  was  that  dialectics!  became 
the  great  power  which  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Plato ;  the  very  basia  of  his  philosophy,  the 
instrument  with  which  he  embraces  the 
regions  of  being  and  of  thought,  and  discovers 
their  various  parts  and  mutual  relations. 
Hence  is  it,  also,  that  the  influence  of  Plato 
himself  has  been  most  eminent  and  lasting  in 
the  character  of  a  guide  :  of  one  in  whom 
the  boundless  material  of  rich  reflection  was 
more  attainable  than  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
clusive argument ;  whose  aim  was  less  to 
settle  the  conviction  of  man  at  any  gi«o 
point,  than  to  suggest  modes  ofreasooioe, 
ever  new  and  fertile,  and  lift  the  thoughts 
yet  onward,  more  and  more.  J t  was  the 
triumph  of  Aristotle,  his  successor  and  great 
rival  in  the  intellectual  empire,  to  hold  the 
understanding  stationary  and  fast  bound,  to 
the  facts  and  quasi-certainties  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  placed  it:  it  was  the  aim  and  tbe 
work  of  Plato,  at  each  new  mental  struggle, 
to  sustain  and  to  impel  the  reason  that  bad 
broken  bonds.  When  Cicero  would  bate 
brought  philosophy  into  Rome,  it  was  Plato 
to  whom  he  turned  for  help  and  guidance. 
When  Christianity  desired  to  avail  herself  of 
all  her  strength,  in  was  in  intellectual  exer- 

•  Everywhere  it  is  necessary  to  keep  these  distinc- 
tions in  mind,  when  the  philosophy  of  Phto  »  m 
question.  The  absolute  science,  or  Pbito*>PnJ» 
referred  to  in  the  text,  realised  the  Platonic  W»« 
a  science  which  not  only  reviews  and  overlooks  all 
others,  but  also,  in  order  to  do  so,  understands  them, 
and  comprises  them  within  itself:  and  from  vhicfc 
the  inference  came,  that  right  conduct  w*«  depen- 
dant, as  Socrates  had  taught,  on  right  knowledge. 
But  beyond  this  there  was  a  Wisdom  not  accessible 
to  man, 

t  Here  named  in  its  mora  limited  tense. 
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else  with  l*!ato  that  her  fathers  built  up  the 
system  of  the  Church.  When  Julian  would 
have  reformed  Heathenism,  his  hope  was  in 
Plato.  When  it  became  necessary  to  remodel 
Christianity,  at  the  head  of  the  philosophical 
movement  which  marked  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture, and  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation, 
Plato  was  seen.*  And  so  with  every  later 
struggle,  whether  with  the  Cud  worths  and 
Berkeley s  against  scepticism  in  our  own  coun- 
try, or  with  the  more  modern  stand  of  Ger- 
many against  the  spirit  of  the  French  acade- 
micians. It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  question 
of  this  influence,  in  what  form  it  was  always 
exercised  :  whether  it  has  not  been  the  source 
of  many  errors  as  well  as  of  much  truth  ;  and 
whether  it  had  not  even  been,  not  seldom,  the 
cause  of  the  disease  it  was  called  in  to  cure. 
The  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  this :  that  even 
when  engendering  many  kinds  of  mysticism 
and  heresy,  it  was  a  living  and  actuating  influ- 
ence; that  the  power  which  struck  these 
heresies  into  corrupt  and  stagnant  continuance 
was  not  derived  from  him ;  that  he  always 
reappeared  with  a  pure  and  genial  impulse 
when  the  life  of  thought  again  began  to  flow  ; 
and  that,  wherever  History  undertakes  to 
record  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  religious 
belief,  it  is  her  fir*t  duty  to  look  back  to  Plato, 
to  ascertain  the  power  he  has  exercised  and  is 
still  exercising  in  the  world,  and  to  under- 
stand the  sources  which  gave  it  life  and  all 
this  lasting  continuance. 

The  direct  action  of  Socrates,  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  form  and  method,  has  been  shown  : 
the  action  of  the  earlier  thinkers,  in  sup- 
plying him  with  matter  on  which  to  exert 
this  method,  was  scarcely  less  direct.  We 
have  seen  Cicero  describe  his  dialogues  as  the 
dialectic  art  of  Socrates  combined  with  the 


that  school,  had  plainly  been  derived  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  whole  ethical  theory 
that  the  proportional  and  self-balanced  is  alone 
good,  and  that  evil  consists  simply  in  defici- 
ency or  excess.  But  none  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors  were  overlooked  by  Plato. 
He  had  them  all  constantly  within  view ;  and, 
by  the  mere  power  of  the  Socratic  method  in 
his  hands,  made  each  in  its  turn  tributary  to 
the  evolvement  of  novel  and  striking  truths. 
The  mechanical  view  of  nature,  the  dynamical 
physiology,  alike  bore  fruit  in  his  system  ;• 
and  from  the  speculations  of  Heraclitus,  as  he 
took  them  in  contrast  with  that  Eleatic 
Theory  to  which  there  was  so  stong  a  bias  in 
the  whole  character  of  his  mind,  we  see  the 
origin  and  the  birth  of  the  theory  of  ideas. 

This  great  theory  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Dialectics  of  Plato;  and  in  any  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  course  and  objects  of  his  thought,  it 
the  first  matter  that  arrests  attention.  Indeed, 
when  we  have  thoroughly  mastered  it,  we 
have  in  some  sort  the  key  to  all. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Plato  would  be  directly 
affected,  when,  penetrated  with  the  Socratic 
view  of  science,  he  applied  himself  to  its 
investigation,  with  the  results  of  the  old 
philosophies  before  him.  On  the  one  band 
there  was  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus  that  all 
things  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux;  that 
they  were  ever  waxing  and  waning;  that  they 
were  constantly  changing  their  substance  ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  predicted  of  anything 
as  fixed  :  beside  which  stood  the  practical 
and  most  mischievous  inference  of  the  Sophist, 
that  Man  must  therefore  be  the  measure  of  all 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  of  immutable  being:  that 
there  was  no  multiplicity;  that  there   was 


philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  And  from  the  i  no  becoming,  f  no  change,  no  generation, 
fatter  extraordinary  man  he  no  doubt  de- !  augmentation, or  decay ;  but  that  All  was  One, 
rived  some  of  his  most  important  views  of  eternal  and  at  rest.  Now,  to  the  first,  while 
ethics  and  of  physics.  The  habitual  appli-  he  did  not  deny  the  reality  of  sensation,  he  had 
cation  of  both  those  departments  of  thought  to  at  once  opposed  the  doctrine  he  had  derived 
his  consideration  of  nature,  was  for  example !  from  Socrates :  that  general  definition  (that 


idea  of  the  One  embracing  Multiplicity),  on 


eminently  Pythagorean ;  and  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  mundane  relations  as  cer- 
tain harmonical  laws  capable  of  being  univer  ^  mt     ,        .    ,    .                               .  ^    ^ 

—.11..  a~*  .«».: j    M,k:I    urt  «i„^  i  J!...wwi    :„  The  dynamical  view,  in  connection  with  the 

•ally  determined,  which  he  also  learned   in  reasoningg  yof  Heraclitus,  suggested  his  theory  of  the 

■ ■ ; universe  as  a  perfectly  living  or  ensouled  being — 

•  One  of  the  most  powerful  schools  of  Platonists  subject  to  perpetual  change  and  generation,  but  yet, 
(not  neo-Platonists,'  as  Mr.  Whewell  has  justly  in  its  exquisite  order  and  just  proportion,  the  only 
observed,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Inductive  adequate  representative  of  the  rational  ideas.  On 
Sciences),  was  that  formed  in  Italy  at  this  period. |  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical  philosophers  obvi- 
It  was  headed  by  Picus  ef  Mirandula  in  the  middle, !  ously  gave  him  his  view  of  body  in  general  as  a  mere 
and  by  Marsilius  Ficinusat  the  end,  of  the  fiAeenth  lifeless  mass,  deriving  motion  from  causes  extrinsic 
century ;  and  it  embraced  all  the  principal  scholars  to  itself,  and  in  all  things  merely  ministering  to,  as 
and  men  of  genius  of  the  age ;  who  seem  to  have  it  is  in  all  vigorously  contrasted  with,  the  self- 
been  little  conscious,  amidst  their  elegant  efforts  to  moving  and  immortal  son!. 

reconcile  Platonism  to  the  Popery  of  the  day,  of  the  j  f  A  word  of  constant  use  by  Plato — to  express 
great  movement  to  which  they  were  all  the  while ,  mere  genesis  (ylyvtcBai)  as  opposed  to  being  («/»«— - 
contributing.  •  owa). 
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which  bit  whole  notion  of  science  stood,  and 
which  was  in  itself  its  own  ground  and 
authority.*  So,  to  the  second,  while  of  the 
reality  of  the  permanent  being  he  was  fully 
convinced,  he  of  course  could  not  reconcile 
what  he  believed  to  be  real  in  the  mutable 
appearances  and  phenomena  of  nature.  What, 
then,  remained  for  Plato  1 

What,  but  to  find  a  ground  that  should  be 
unconditional  and  absolute,  for  all  that  exists 
conditionally,  whereon  to  build  some  settled 
system  of  investigation]  What,  but  to  lift 
his  mind  to  such  an  elevation  above  the 
actual  as  to  endeavour  to  grasp  that  supra* 
sensual  essence,  which  must  itself  have  been 
at  once  the  ideal  of  the  reason  and  the  cause 
of  the  material  world,  the  pre-establisber  of 
the  harmony  in  and  between  both,  and  that 
which  alone  might  reconcile  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter to  the  ideas  of  pure  intellect.  This,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  object  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself.  And  from  the  result,  from 
the  realization  of  his  aim  in  this  respect, 
dates  the  principal  identity  between  philoso- 
phy and  religion  which  governed  Europe  for 
many  centuries. 

Tracing  this  Ideal  Theory  through  its 
course  in  the  actual  dialogues,  it  is  very  strik- 
ing to  contrast  its  splendid  influence,  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  range,  with  the  narrow 
and  uninviting  currents  of  thought  through 
which  it  works  its  way  into  existence.  It 
is  while  the  field  of  dialectical  discussion  is 
cleared  and  opened  for  the  right  settlement 
of  these  opposing  questions  as  to  Being  and 
Becoming,  that  it  beg  ids  to  show  itself.  With 
that  view  we  have  been  carried  back  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  language ;  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  by  false  views  of  science 
all  thought  and  language  are  involved  in  end- 
less confusion ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  in 
what  way  language,  rightly  used,  will  make 
of  necessity  a  distinction  between  certain 
forms  or  notions,  and  yet  combine  them  to- 
gether. We  are  taken  into  all  the  intricacies 
of  Greek  syntax:  and  from  such  steps  as 
that  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  propositions, 
a  noun  is  necessarily  joined  with  a  verb,  we 
are  shown  how  it  is  that  becoming  and  being 
are  in  like  manner  inseparably  united.  These 
are  laws  of  language  as  of  thought,  which 
may  not  be  annulled.  Thus,  the  verb  is  the 
action,  the  noun  is  the  active  object ;  and  as, 
in  the  unavoidable  union  of  these  two  in  the 
shortest  sentence,  it  is  set  forth  of  some  entity 
that  it  is  either  becoming,  or  has,  or  will,  be- 


•  The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  the  method  of 
Socrates  in  all  his  investigations  :  the  opening  of  all 
of  them  by  settling  the  nature  of  the  object  of  dis- 
pute—in itself  involving,  by  statement  of  ihe  essence 
of  the  thing,  some  definition  of  its  idea. 


I  come  something ;  so  b  it  impossible,  without 
'  setting  aside  all  the  laws  of  laogusge,  to  sepa- 
rate the  action  from  the  agent,  the  predicate 
from  the  subject,  becoming  from  being.  From 
these  arguments  we  are  brought  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  definitions,  immediately 
arising  out  of  them.  The  mere  Name  of  a 
subject,  it  is  shown,  predicates  Being  of  it; 
and  it  is  marked  as  the  first  step  in  claaiSca- 
tion,  and  in  itself  giving  a  certainty  and  fix- 
ity to  things  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
generation  and  becoming, — this  mere  act  of 
naming  the  subject,  or  of  affixing  to  it  itages* 
eral  name,  the  name  of  its  genus.  Next,  we 
are  instructed  in  another  argument,  which 
arises  from  the  foregoing,  to  prove  the  otter 
absurdity  of  those  who  would  not  allow  that 
different  names  could  be  employed  for  one 
and  the  same  thing :  on  the  ground  that  the 
one  is  ever  one,  as  the  manifold  is  also  inva- 
riably the  manifold.  Thus,  in  the  same  con- 
necting process  of  argument,  thinking  is  ex- 
hibited to  be  a  talking  of  the  soul  with 
itself  j  and  as  all  speech  is  a  combination 
of  one  word  with  one  or  many  others,  every 
word  having  its  meaning,  thinking  most  of 
course  be  a  similar  combination  of  one  thought 
with  another.  And  by  this  time  we  bare 
arrived  at  the  necessity  for  the  great  art  or 
science  of  discourse,  dialectics,  which  shall 
regulate  these  combinations  of  thought;  which 
shall  preside  over  the  faculty  that  investigates 
the  properties  of  all  sensations;  and  which 
must  manifestly  itself  depend  upon  Defini- 
tion. Then  there  follows  immediately  upon 
this,  that  all-important  process  which  Defini- 
tion implies:  the  finding  of  some  general 
term  which  shall  include  a  multiplicity  of 
objects;  together  with  the  secondary,  but  ne- 
cessary process  of  explanation,  as  to  wherein 
the  term  to  be  defined  differs  from  others 
which  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  it 
And  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  greatest 
question  of  Dialectics  comes  within  view, 
and  with  it  the  Ideal  Theory  of  Plato  dawns 
clearly  upon  us. 

What  are  these  General  Terms  which  are 
the  object  of  the  mind  in  the  procesi  of 
thought  1  Objects  of  sense  tbey  cannot  be, 
for  thos,*  are  in  a  constant  state  of  transition. 
*  If,'  to  adopt  Aristotle's  words,*  in  describing 
the  origin  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  'there  is  to 
be  any  knowledge  and  science,  it  mustbecoft* 
cerning  some  permanent  natures,  different 
from  the  sensible  natures  of  objects;  for there 
can  be  no  permanent  science  respecting  W 
which  is  perpetually  changing.'  ,  ^De*» 
then,  were  these  permanent  natures  to  be 
found  1     The  question  took  Plato  back  to  the 


*  afetaph.  1.  6,  xiu.  4. 
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piwf  be  had  just  established:  tbtt,  indepeod-  was  the  beginning  and  the  cad  of  the  philo- 


ently  of  tbe  senses,  the  soul  possesses  a  faculty 
of  its  own  by  which  it  investigates  the  com* 
rnon  and  the  general :  and  suggested  the  an* 
swer,  that  by  means  of  reflexion,  and  through 
the  understanding,  or  rational  contemplation, 
would  it  alone  be  possible  to  become  cogni- 
zant of  such  natures.  As  opposed  to  the  tran- 
sitory knowledge  which  sensation  conveys, 
this  which  the  intelligence  apprehends  would 
be  constant  and  permanent ;  unprodticed,  im- 
perishable, and  ever  identical  with  itself;  a 
pure  and  absolute  entity ;  such  as  the  soul,  if 
it  could  purify  and  free  itself  from  the  agita- 
tions and  hindrances  of  body,  would  plainly 
and  palpably  behold.  There,  then,  were  the 
General  Terms  he  had  before  vainly  sought, 
and  which,  as  belonging  to  Being  in  contrast 
^  from  Becoming,  could  be  made  the  objects  of 
science  and  certain  knowledge.  There  were 
those  forms,  those  Ideas,  of  the  universal, 
which  would  in  themselves  include  every 
type  o-f  the  transitory  ;  there  was  in  each  tbe 
subject,  One,  and  with  it  tbe  predicates  that 
might  be  asserted  of  it,  Many  ;  and  in  these, 
at  last,  should  be  reconcile  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true  in  tbe  theory  of  sensible  and 


sopby  of  Plato. 

The  means  of  judgment  as  to  what  share 
Socrates  may  have  had  in  this  method  and 
result,  have,  in  a  preceding  article,  been  placed 
before  the  reader.*  Aristotle,  alter  describ- 
ing the  invention  of  inductive  reasonings  and 
universal  definitions,  quoted  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  adds  this  remark :  *  Socrates,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  universal*  or  definitions 
separable  from  tbe  objects ;  but  the  Platonists 
separated  them,  and  these  essences  they  term- 
ed ideas.'  To  which  may  be  added,  since  it 
is  important  to  understand  bow  far  these  ideas 
were  objectively  (that  is,  as  things  existing 
in  themselves)  carried  by  Plato,  the  view  of 
another  ancient  writer.  c  Some  existences 
are  sensible,  some  intelligible  j  and  according 
to  Plato,  they  who  wish  to  understand  the 
principles  of  things,  must  first  separate  the 
ideas  from  the  things ;  such  as  tbe  ideas  of 
Similarity,  Unity,  Number,  Magnitude,  Posi- 
tion, Motion :  secondly,  he  must  assume  an 
absolute  Fair,  Good,  Ju*t,  and  tbe  like:  third- 
ly, he  must  consider  the  ideas  of  relation,  as 
Knowledge,  Power:  recollecting  that  tbe 
things  which  we  perceive,  have  this  or  that 


ever-changing  things,  with  what  he  felt  and,  appellation  applied  tot  bem,  because  they  par- 
knew  to  be  true  in  that  of  an  eternal  and .  take  of  this  or  that  idea ;  those  things  being 
immutable  nature.  |^"«*/,  which  participate  in  the  idea  of  tbe  Just; 

Having  mastered  this  elevation  above  the  ■  those  being  beautiful  which  contain  the  idea 
doubts  and  uncertainties  that  before  arrested  of  the  Beautiful' f  Much  further  than  this, 
his  progress,  Plato  beheld  the  Grander  Idea  however,  which  would  have  implied  little 
to  which  all  science,  so  considered,  roust  have  J  more  than  the  General  Terms  for  which  they 
reference :  and  the  mission  of  Philosophy  |  were  first  invented,  it  is  very  certain  that 
upon  earth,  as  well  as  the  means  for  discharg- 1  Plato  carried  his  system  of  ideas.  The  very 
ing  it,  stood  plainly  revealed  before  him.  If  i  word  signifying,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  keep 
the  fleeting  sensible  were  really  true,  it  was ,  in  mind,  not  the  ideas  of  our  modern  len- 
to him,  then,  true  only  through  tbe  eternal ,  guage,  J  but  Forms,  was  likely  to  have  sug- 
essence  of  which  it  was  the  partaker :  where- 1  gested  to  such  an  imagination  tbe  charactst 
fore,  with  that  divine  art  of  dialectics,  be  and  properties  we  shall  shortly  find  them  to 
would  proceed  to  strip  off  those  tissues  of  the  assume.  Aristotle,  in  a  passage  of  a  preced- 
temporal  and  mutable,*  in  which  all  certainty 
and  immutability  clothe  and  cover  themselves 
here,  and  redress  f  the  errors  and  imperfect 


•  Quoted  in  the  F.  Q.  R.,  No.  60. 

t  Derived  apparently  from  a  speech  in  the  ( 
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thoughts  of  man,  in  the  recollection,  and,  as  menidc9I>  in  ^ich  tne  philosopher,  after  whom 

it  were,  renewed  presence,  of  the  Great  Source  tbe  dialogue  is  named,  is  made  to  say  to  Socrates, 

of  all  existence,  wherewith  he,  as  with  every  '  It  appears  to  yon,  as  you  say,  that  there  are  certain 

other  transitory  substance,  had  been  connect-  kinds,  or  ideas,  of  which  things  partake,  and  receive 

*^1  :«  u:-~-:~:Z.       tu :.il. •«..«-.  ~r  -n  applications  according  to  that  of  which  they  partake : 

ed  in  his  origin.    Man  is  the  measure  of  all  ^  thoW5  tMng8  ^hich  vniMke  of  Likyne88  m 

things;  was  tbe  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Fro-  called  like;  those  things  which  partake  of  Great- 
tagoras.     God  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  ness  are  called  great ;  those  thiugs  which  partake 

i  of  Beauty  and  Justice  are  called  beautiful  and  just.' 

!  In  the  '  Phsedo '  a  similar  opinion  is  summed  up  in 

{ something  like  the  same  words :  '  that  each  idea  has 

*  So  Schleierraacher,  speaking  of  the  proof  in  the  an  existence,  and  that  other  things  partake  of  these 
Gorgias:  c  Therefore,  the  highest  and  most  general  ideas,  and  are  called  according  to  the  idea  of  which 
problem  of  philosophy  is  exclusively  this — to  appre-  they  partake.' 
hend  and  fix  the  essential  in  that  fleeting  chaos.'       |     J  Excepting  in  philosophy,  of  course.    The  use 

f  Sartor  Resartu*  is  the  quaint  but  expressive  of  the  word  idea  in  modern  metaphysics,  is  derived 
phrase,  under  which  a  great  original  thinker  of  from  the  ;6ta  and  «%$•?  of  Plato.  When  Locke  would 
modem  days  sets  forth  the  ends  and  objects  of  phi- .  express  the  notion  of  what  is  common  to  an  entire 
losophy.  class,  he  uses  the  teem  abstract  ides. 
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ing  book  of  hit  <  Metaphytict,'*  to  tbat  which 
has  just  been  quoted,  would  no  doubt  corro- 
borate the  more  limited  view.  *  When  Socra- 
tea,  treating  of  morel  subject!,  arrived  at  uni- 
versal truths,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  defi- 
nitions, Plato  adopted  similar  doctrines,  and 
construed  them  in  this  waj — tbat  these  truths 
and  definitions  roust  be  applicable  to  some- 
thing else,  and  not  to  sensible  things :  for  it 
was  impossible,  he  conceived,  tbat  there 
should  be  a  common  definition  of  any  sensible 
object,  since  such  were  always  in  a  state  of 
change.  The  things,  then,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  universal  truths,  he  called  Ideas ; 
and  held  that  the  objects  of  sense  bad  their 
names  according  to  them  and  after  them ;  so 
that  things  participated  in  that  idea  which  had 
the  same  name  as  was  applied  to  them. 

But  in  this  and  similar  passages,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Aristotle  either  did 
not  or  would  notf  understand  the  sense  in 
which  Plato  regarded  the  notion  of  Being,  in 
which  these  Ideas  had  their  origin,  and  there- 
fore refused  to  consider  them  as  other  than 
mere   metaphysical  definitions.      With  the 
Stagy  rite  himself,  Being  never  meant  more 
than  that  highest  abstraction  to  which  a  severe 
logical  examination  of  our  mental  conceptions 
may  avail  to  liit  us;  just  as  his  metaphysics 
are  but  a  strict  logical  analysis  of  the  primary  i 
highest   modes  of  subjec:ive  thought.     But ' 
with  Plato,  Being  was  the  opposite  to  Be-  j 
coming,  certainty  as  opposed  to  change,  the  i 
absolute  and  eternal  in  contrast  with  the  con- 1 
ditional  and  created,  essential  and  independ- ! 
ent  Truth  ;  and  therefore  his  metaphysics,  as ' 
the  study  of  a  Being  thus  external  to  man,  j 
cannot  rightly  be  considered  as  other  than 
objective ;  and  these  Ideas  will  be  found,  as  < 
we  proceed,  to  have  the  properties  of  laws 
established  by  that  Being  to  control  subjective  i 
thought, — themselves  altogether   unmodified 
by  sensation,  but  with  the  power  of  modify- ! 
ing  it,   both   in  the  spiritual   and  material 
world.     And  hence,  it  is  needless  to  suggest 
to  the  reader,  the  extraordinary  influence  it 
was  certain  to  exert,  whenever  it  should  be 
applied  to  any  settled  scheme  of  religious 
belief. 

•  The  First:  6th  Section. 

f  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  one  of  the  latest  works  of  Aristotle,  which 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  half-touching  twinge  of 
conscience  in  the  «  Stout  Sta^yrite,'  when,  towards 
the  close  of  his  illustrious  life,  he  thought  of  the 
frequent  disrespect  with  which  he  had  referred  to  his 
old  master's  labours.  In  the  passage  (sixth  sec.  of 
first  book),  he  remarks  that « it  is  painful  for  him  to 
refute  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  it  had  been  intro- 
duced by  persons  who  were  his  friends ;  nevertheless, ! 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  disregard  such  private  feelings ; 
for  both  philosophers  and  truth  being  dear  to  him,  it 
is  right  to  gin  the  preference  to  truth.'  i 


But  this  k  in  a  certain  degree  antidptt- 
ing:  though  even  in  the  mere  abstract  dia- 
lectical use  of  the  term  Ideas,  and  before  tbey 
enter  into  physical  or  ethical  application,  it 
seems  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  that 
mere  general  properties  of  objects,  or  general 
notions  of  genus  and  species,  for  less  exclusive 
reservation  to  ideal  conceptions  of  the  good 
or  beautiful  or  just,  will  certainly  not  satkfy 
the  purpose  and  intention  of  Mato.  It  ii 
correctly  said  by  Ritter :  (  We  mute  dtsmbs 
all  narrow  views  of  the  Platonic  Idev,  tod 
understand  by  them  whatever  exhibits  to 
eternal  truth  ;  a  persistent  something  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  mutability  of  the  sen- 
sible.' This  is  an  all-embracing  definition ; 
and  the  realization  of  Plato's  idea  of  science, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  have  thought  it  possible, 
will  admit  of  no  other.*  According  to  that, 
there  could  not  assuredly  be  anything  which 
does  not  participate  in  Ideas,  or  may  not  be 
comprehended  in  an  Idea.  For,  as  the  rame 
writer  in  another  place  remarks,  k  if  Plato 
maintained  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
ideas  to  exhibit  the  unalterable  and  eternal 
truth  of  the  objects  of  every  science,  in  order 
tbat  the  science  itself  should  be  possible,  be 
was  constrained  to  find  ideas  wherever  there 
is  a  true  essence,  and  scientific  investigation 
is  possible.'  But  to  this  there  was  with  him 
no  limit.  Nothing  in  his  opinion  need  be 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  right  knowledge. 
To  everything  scientific  inquiry  might  attach 
itself;  in  everything  some  truth  might  be 
found;  even  in  individuals,  even  in  the  quali- 
ties and  properties  of  things,  in  all  that  cooei 
into  being.  Such  was  his  feeling  of  the  one 
universal  science.  In  the  dialogue  which 
bears  the  name  of  Parmenide*,  that  philoso- 
pher is  made  to  reprove  Sociates,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  a  youth  entering  on  the  etudy  of 
philosophy,  for  showing  a  disinclination  to 
recognize  as  possible  the  reality  of  the  Ideas 
of  man,  (ire,  water,  nay,  even  of  hair  and  of 
clay,  and  other  equally  mean  and  paltry  ob- 
jects :  since  it  is  unbecoming  a  true  philoso- 
pher to  defer  to  vulgar  opinion,  and  to  con- 
sider any  object  as  wholly  despicable.  Youth 
and  inexperience  will  do  this,  he  says;  and 
will  find  themselves  under  some  supposed 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  consider*' 
tion  of  base  and  common  objects,  in  order  to 
rise  to  higher  and    nobler    considerations; 


•  In  a  distinct  passage  of  the  « Republic,  the 
province  of  the  Ideas  is  thus  largely  determine* : 
<An  idea  may  be  attributed  to  whatever,  as  •  plu- 
rality, may  be  indicated  by  the  same  name;'  «defi* 
nition  embracing  not  only  species  and  genets, 
« which  in  the  individual  appear  as  the  «nanlf^! 
but  also  such  individuals  as,  expressed  by  one icon- 
mon  name,  exhibit  themselves  in  many  phesoxneM 
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whereas  the  true  philosopher,  disregarding 
all  human  opinions  as  to  great  and  little,  des- 
pises nothing.*  l  O  Socrates !'  adds  Parme- 
nides,  ( philosophy  has  not  yet  claimed  you 
for  her  own,  as,  in  my  judgment,  she  will 
claim  you,  and  you  will  not  dishonour  her. 
As  yet,  like  a  young  man  as  you  are,  you  look 
to  the  opinions  of  men.' 

These  Ideas,  then,  thus  comprehending  all 
things,  or  in  which  all  things  some  way  par- 
ticipated, were  the  ground  of  objective  truth 
from  which  Plato  contemplated  the  Deity. 
This  latter  process  brings  us  more  immedi- 
ately to  that  class  of  dialogues  which  may 
be  called  transitional  or  progressive :  occupy- 
ing a  middle  place  between  the  elementary 
and  constructive  parts  of  the  Platonic  system : 
treating  less  of  the  method  than  of  the  object 
of  philosophy ;  not  yet  absolutely  setting 
forth  the  two  real  sciences,  but  by  prepara- 
tory and  progressive  steps  fixing  and  defining 
them  ;  and  thus,  by  setting  in  operation,  as  it 
were,  the  Process  of  Knowing,  aiming  at  a 
more  complete  apprehension  and  exact  deci- 
sion of  what  Knowledge  was  to  embrace. 
While  we  sit  still,  we  are  never  the  wiser,  is 
an  appropriate  remark  of  the  ( Thestetus,' 
itself  the  noblest  dialogue  in  this  class ;  but 
going  into  the  river,  and  moving  up  and 
down,  straightway  we  discover  its  depths  and 
its  shallows. 

The  Ideas  thus  in  operation,  the  Deity  re- 
vealed Himself  to  Plato.  For,  pursuing  the 
method  of  argument  in  which  they  originated, 
that  the  true  and  the  real  are  exhibited  in 
general  notions  as  elements  of  science ;  and 
that  these  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that 
every  higher  notion  embraces  and  combines 
under  it  several  lower  jf  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  elements  of  truth  cannot 
be  so  separated  from  each  other  as  not  to  be, 
nevertheless,  held  together  by  some  higher 
bond  #  immediately  giving  rise  to  the  ques- 


•  This  fine  thought  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge :  that  you 
eannot  separate  the  science  of  divine  from  that  of 
human  things.  Thus,  while  in  the  *  Laws'  he  says, 
that  human  things  can  never  be  rightly  understood 
without  a  previous  meditation  upon  the  divine ;  in 
the  '  Phsedrus*  and  '  Republic'  he  lays  it  down,  that 
the  divine  can  only  be  known  by  our  rising  to  the 
contemplation  of  them  from  a  human  point  of  view. 
Such  thoughts,  even  when  not  directly  expressed, 
pervade  his  whole  system. 

f  Without  this  unity  and  coherence  of  ideas,  there 
could  not  of  course  be  that  unity  and  coherence  of 
science,  which,  acting  on  the  instruction  of  Socrates, 
Plato  everywhere  insists  upon.  There  is  a  noble 
passage  in  the  *  Meno,'  where  he  says,  so  intimately 
is  all  nature  related,  that  any  one  starting  from  a 
single  idea,  if  he  be  but  a  bold  and  unwearied  in- 
quirer, may,  in  the  end,  discover  all*. 

t  Bitter  quotes  a  passage  from  the '  Republic/  to 


tion,  whether,  if  the  lower  ideas  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  higher,  there  is  not  ultimately 
a  Supreme  Idea,  which  comprises  all  the 
subordinate,  and  in  itself  exhibits  the  sum  and 
harmony  of  all.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  he  could  only  answer  this  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  that  in  this  Supreme  Idea  he  placed 
the  last  limit  to  all  knowledge.  This  was  the 
ultimatum  in  the  realm  of  ideas :  in  itself  suf- 
ficient, and  implying  nothing  beyond.  This 
was  the  good  :  that  which  exhausted  all  true 
entity,  and  gave  back  its  image  in  sensible 
forms :  that  which  was  desired  by  all,  and  was 
itself  in  want  of  nothing:  embracing  what- 
ever subsisted  without  difference  in  time  or 
space  ;  all  truth  and  science ;  all  substances 
and  all  reason.  This  was  God:  Himself 
neither  reason  nor  essence,  but  superior  to 
both,  and  uniting  both  within  Himself.  Such 
are  almost  the  very  expressions  of  Plato. 

In  this  view,  it  is  obvious,  the  existence  of 
God,  being  as  necessary  as  science  itself, 
could  require  no  formal  proof.  Where  (as  in 
the  *  Laws')  he  is  asked  to  prove  it,  he  observes 
that '  such  a  demonstration  would  be  unne- 
cessary, except  for  certain  prejudices  which 
are  extensively  diffused  among  mankind/ 
and  continues  the  subject  with  evident  re- 
luctance: never  indeed  distinctly  entering 
on  such  a  proof,  but  contenting  himself  with 
refuting  the  false  opinions  that  would  directly 
contradict  so  fundamental  a  notion  of  phi- 
losophy .*  Of  these,  the  most  ftlse  was  that 
which  could  so  far  confound  the  secondary 
causes,  or  means,  with  the  true  first  cause,  aa 
to  substitute  the  material  for  the  spiritual. 
For  the  philosopher  above  all  men  to  do  this 
— himself  trusting  solely  to  the  reason,  and 
yet  seeking  to  derive  this  sensible  world  from 
other  operation  than  that  of  a  divine  and  in- 
tellectual cause — be  held  to  be  most  un  wor- 
thy .f  AH  in  the  world,  be  says  in  the 
4  Laws'  ( is  for  the  sake  of  the  rest,  and  the 
places  of  the  single  parts  are  so  ordered  as  to 


which  he  gives  a  different,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  more 
correct*  sense  than  that  which  is  suggested  by 
Schleiermacher.  It  is  in  the  sixth  book,  511  B, 
where  dialectic  is  said  '  to  make  use  of  the  assumed 
notions,  not  as  first  principles,  but  actually  as  mere 
assumptions,  or  so  many  grades  and  progressions,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  unassumed .  .  .  the  principle 
of  all  things  . . .  but  which,  when  it  has  once  seized 
upon  il,  returns  to  insist  upon  the  tenableness  of 
that  which  is  dependent  thereon ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner it  only  employs  ideas  in  order  to  proceed  from 
one  idea  to  another.1 

*  '  Plato  asserted  that  scientific  atheism  rested  on 
a  perversity  of  sentiment,  which  was  little  likely  to 
be  removed  by  reasoning.' — Ritteb. 

f  There  is  a  splendid  passage  in  the  '  Laws,' 
where  he  says  that  man,  by  his  very  affinity  with 
the  gods,  is  secretly  and  insensibly  led  to  believe  in 
their  existence,  and  to  honour  them. 
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subserve  to  tbe  preservation  and  excellence) 
of  tbe  whole.'  The  cause  of  this  could  not ' 
be  material,  because  the  material  cannot,] 
unless  when  impelled  by  some  other  body, ' 
set  any  other  in  motion.  Arguing  the  soul's  j 
immortality  in  tbe  'Phasdrus'  be  had  said, 
*  that  which  is  set  in  motion  by  something! 
else  may  cease  to  move,  and  may  therefore' 
cease  to  live  ;  but  that  which  is  self-moving, ' 
as  it  never  quits  itself,  never  ceases  moving ; 
but  is  the  source  and  beginning  of  motion  to 
all  other  things  which  are  moved.'  The 
spiritual,  then,  must  be  the  moving  principle 
of  this  universe :  and  no  irrational  spirit 
could  have  created  it  in  conformity  with  ideas 
of  order  and  beauty,  and  in  this  constant 
agreement  with  an  unalterable  type:  but 
would  have  confused  all  things,  reduced  all 
to  disorder,  and  brought  about  continual 
destruction  and  decay.  Look,  says  Plato  in 
the  '  Laws,'  at  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  ;  look  at  tbe  earth,  with  all  its  sea* 
sons  and  its  beauties ;  you  behold  in  them 
not  only  a  type  of  the  divine  ideas,  but  a 
type  and  resemblance  of  the  Supreme  Idea. 
It  is  in  these  forms  He  conceals  himself:  em- 
bracing the  beginning,  tbe  middle,  and  the 
end  of  all  things.  These  are  His  work  :  the 
living  symbols  of  a  power  beyond  you,  but 
yet  themselves  a  school  wherein  patient  and 
lealoue  study  shall  lead  you  up  to  Htm. 

Thus  Plato  may  be  said  to  bave  mapped 
out  the  means  and  the  end  of  knowledge ; 
the-guide  and  tbe  object  to  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. In  this  particular  class  of  dia- 
logues, it  but  remains  to  be  seen  how  he 
would  propose  that  man  should  so  far  enlarge 
and  cultivate  his  science,  as,  by  attaining 
what  pure  and  certain  knowledge  may  be 
possible  of  the  Multiplicity  of  ideas,  to  be 
enabled  to  master  whatever  lies  within  his 
reach  of  the  Unity  of  truth  and  science  which 
subsists  in  the  Good. 

The  'Gorgias'  and  the  '  Tbestetus,'  two  of 
his  most  masterly  productions,  are  devoted  as 
it  were  to  the  education*  of  man,  with  this  ob- 
ject :  that  is,  to  the  settlement  of  just  and 
defined  principles  in  respect  to  it.  Of  these 
great  dialogues,  the  '  Gorgias'  is  practical,  and 
the  ( Thetatetus'  theoretical :  the  latter  con- 
ducting us,  indeed,  to  tbe  verge  of  many 
sacred  mysteries.  How  intimately  this  theory 
and  practice  were  connected;  now  exactly 
grounded,  that  is,  on  the  same  modes  of 
thought,  the  search  for  the  Good  in  pleasure, 
and  that  for  Pure  Knowledge  in  the  sensuous 
perception  ;  has  been  exhibited  in  our  account 
of  the  Sophists.*    It  had  followed  as  a  conse- 


*  See  the  speech  of  Callicles  in  the  '  Protagoras' 
— described  in  our  first  paper  on  this  all-important 


quence,  that  they  who  asserted  tbe  only 
foundation  of  knowledge  to  be  sensation, 
should  maintain  the  only  foundation  of  virtue 
to  be  the  desire  of  pleasure.  Both  falsehoods 
refuted,  with  the  noblest  eloquence  and  tbe 
most  exquisite  art,  the  student  passes  to  other 
dialogues,  not  less  beautiful,  tbe ( PbeoV  sad 
4  Philebus :'  and  finds  himself  on  the  very 
threshold  of  those  great  practical  stroctorei of 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  he  will  yet  enter 
to  little  purpose,  if  he  has  not  disciplined 
himself  by  all  this  previous  investigation,  to 
be  ready  to  conform  his  will  to  objective 
laws  of  action,  which  shall  be  to  him  the 
measure  of  virtue ;  and  his  reason  to  object* 
ive  forms  of  belief,  which  shall  be  to  him  ill- 
powerful  truths,  real,  absolute,  existing. 

But  at  this  point  we  rest  for  the  present: 
in  tbe  hope  that  on  a  future  occasion  the 
reader  will  not  be  unwilling  to  enter  with  us. 


Art.  X.— 1.  Chefs-d'CEuvres  du  Tkifa* 
Espahol:  Lope  de  Vega  et  Coldem. 
Traduction  nouvelle,  avec  unt  Jnfrodw- 
Hon  et  des  Notes.  (Masterpieces  of  the 
Spanish  Theatre :  a  French  Translation). 
Par  M.  Damas-Hinard.    Paris.    1841-1 

%  Tesoro  del  Teatro  Espahol,  desde  sv  0i> 
gen  hasta  nuestras  dias.  (Gems  of  the 
Spanish  Drama  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Day).  Por  Don  Eugbwo  di 
Ochoa.     Paris.     1838-40. 

3.  Teatro  Escogido  de  Lope  db  Vim. 
Madrid.  1838.  Teatro  EscogidodeCfr 
deron  de  la  Barca.  Madrid.  1839.  (Se- 
lect Theatres  of  Lope  de  Vega  ind 
Cal  deron). 

4.  Calderon's  Schauspiele,  &bersetzttonl> 
D.  Gries.  (Calderon's  Dramas :  a  Ger- 
man Translation).     Berlin.    1840. 

The  Spanish  Drama  has  had  tbe  howt 
of  supplying  all  Europe  with  plots,  inci- 
dents, and  situations.  It  grew  up  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  unparalleled  fertili- 
ty ;  and  in  Lope  de  Vega,  MontaWan,  Nto- 
reto,  Galderon,  and  Others,  furnished  the 
stage  with  almost  every  species  of  art- 
matic  collision,  incident,  and  intrigue* 
After  such  luxuriance  there  was  linked 
of  more  :  accordingly  succeeding  dress* 
tists  were  for  the  most  part  content w 
translate,  adapt,  and  improve:  C0TC"°? 
these  skeletons  with  the  flesh  and  blood 


subject— illustrative  of  the  general  practice]  bearisf 
of  the  Sophistical  principles. 
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of  their  own  creating.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  two  Corneilles,  Scarron, 
Quinault,  Moliere,  and  Le  Sage,  translated 
and  adapted  the  works  of  Spanish  writers  $ 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  our  writers 
pillaged  them  without  scrapie.  To  ex- 
press the  obligation  truly,  we  must  say 
that  the  European  Drama  is  saturated  with 
Spanish  influence.  Take  from  Moliere, 
Quinault,  Le  Sage,  Goldoni,  Nota,  Giraud, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden,  Congreve, 
Wycherly,  Shad  well,  all  that  they  have 
directly  or  indirectly  borrowed  from  Spain, 
and  you  beggar  them  in  respect  to  situa- 
tion and  incident.  Schlegel  well  remarks, 
that  what  has  been  borrowed  from  cele- 
brated Spanish  poets  may  easily  be  pointed 
out-;  but  that  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  rank  have  been  equally  laid  under 
contribution.  Ingenious  boldness  joined 
to  easy  clearness  of  intrigue,  is  so  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  the  Spaniards,  that  he 
consid-ered  himself  justified  in  suspecting 
every  work,  in  which  these  qualities  were 
apparent,  to  have  a  Spanish  origin. 

it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  imi- 
tations have  always  been  direct,  and  imply 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  source : 
on  the  contrary,  the  novelists  have  been 
the  great  filters  through  which  these  imi- 
tations have  been  strained.  These  novel- 
ists either  drew  from  the  original  source, 
or  imitated  those  who  had  done  so.  The 
extent  of  this  practice  may  be  appreciated 
by  an  examination  of  the  novels  of  Le 
Sage.  It  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of 
the  ( Diable  Boiteux,'  that  it  is  of  Spanish 
origin.  The  attempt,  however,  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  translation  or  imitation  of  some 
one  Spanish  work,  has  been  utterly  unsuc- 
cessful. The  very  attempt  was  absurd. 
Spaniards,  jealous  of  originality,  or  the 
French,  envious  of  it,  should  have  gone 
otherwise  to  work.  They  should  have 
assumed  it  to  be  an  appropriation  and 
imitation  of  various  stories  and  inci- 
dents to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  plays  and 
novels,  and  should  have  sought  out  these 
various  sources :  this  might  have  led  to  a 
conclusive  result.  In  c  Gil  Bias'  the  appro- 
priation and  imitation  is  equally  obvious ; 
and,  among  others,  the  story  of  Aurora  de 
Gusman  is  the  play  of  More  to,  called  ( Todo 
es  enredos  Amor,'  thrown  into  narrative. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  immortal 
'  Gil  Bias,'  that  its  incidents  are  the  inven- 
tion of  others ;  no  more  than  it  is  -  to 
Shakspeare  that  he  did  not  invent  his 
own  plots.  We  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  bear  out  our  assertion  respecting 
Spanish  influence;  not  to  detract  from  a 
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work  which  has  been  called  the  only  truly 

fay  book  in  the  French  language.  The 
paniards  had  a  genius  for  the  invention 
of  plots,  and  the  rival  nations  liberally 
availed  themselves  of  the  produce*  The 
Spanish  language  was  then  almost  as  uni- 
versally studied  as  the  French  is  at  pre* 
sent ;  and  our  old  dramatists  are  as  osten- 
tatious of  their  ignorance  of  it,  as  the  mo* 
dern  novelists  of  their  equal  ignorance  of 
French.  A  scrap  of  Spanish  was  now  and 
then  introduced  to  give  a  scholarly  and 
accomplished  air  to  the  piece ;  and  even 
Shakspeare  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  thus  astonishing  ( the  groundlings.' 

Any  one  desirous  of  throwing  light  on 
the  old  English  drama  should  read  ex- 
tensively the  less  known  works  of  the 
Spaniards:  they  would  furnish  him  with 
such  a  crop  of c  foot-notes,'  as  would  drive 
editors  to  despair.  Whole  scenes  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  hitherto  admired  as 
original,  will  be  found  with  slight  altera* 
tions  in  Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  Moreto. 
To  select  one  instance  (a  favourable  one 
for  our  poets)  in  Calderon's  *  Mejor  esta 
que  Estava:'  Don  Carlos  rushes  in  with 
his  sword  drawn,  as  if  escaping  from  pur- 
suit, and  begs  Flora  to  afford  him  conceal- 
ment, and  save  his  life.  She  consents,  and 
conceals  him.  His  pursuers  enter,  and  on 
Flora's  asking  them  the  reason  of  their 
visit,  they  tell  her  they  have  followed  into 
the  house  a  cavalier  who  has  just  killed 
her  cousin.  This  is  a  good  situation  ;  and 
suspense  is  excited  as  to  what  Flora  will 
do.  She  resolves  not  to  betray  the  cava- 
lier she  promised  to  succour ;  and  tells 
themhe  sprang  from  the  window  into  the 
garden,  and  so  escaped.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  taken  the  situation,  and  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  drama. 
With  Calderon  it  is  little  more  than  an 
imbroglio  ;  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it 
is  tragedy.  The  scene  occurs  in  l  The 
Custom  of  the  Country.'  It  is  Donna  Guio- 
mar's  bedchamber.  Anxious  about  her 
son,  who  is  absent,  she  sends  domestics 
forth   to  look  for  him.      She    kneels  in 

grayer.  Rutilio  rushes  in  as  from  pursuit. 
[e  implores  protection,  telling  her  he  has 
killed  a  man  in  a  brawl,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers are  after  him.  She  conceals  him  be- 
hind her  bed-hangings,  and  promises  pro- 
tection. And  now  the  officers  and  servants 
enter  with  the  body  of  her  son  upon  a  bier ! 
Ut  Serv.     Your  only  son, 

My  Lord  Duarte  's  slain. 
1st  Officer,  His  murderer, 

Pursued  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discovered 
Entering  your  house,  and  that  induced  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehension. 
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My, 


Ok! 

Sore  her  heart  it  broke  ? 


The  alteration  of  a  cousin  into  a  Mother 
renders  this  scene  terrible.  The  noble 
Woman  keeps  her  word,  and  dismisses  the 
officers.  When  alone  with  the  corpse  of 
her  son,  she  calls  the  murderer  forth,  and 
bids  him  depart  in  peace. 

Come  fearless  forth  !  but  let  thy  face  be  covered, 
That  I  hereafter  be  not  forced  to  know  thee ! 

Considering  the  immense  influence  exer- 
cised over  the  European  stage  by  the  Spa- 
nish dramatist,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  sur- 
prise that  no  selection  and  translation  of 
chefs  d'ccuvreSj*  no  accurate  and  6atislac- 
tory  account  of  these  dramatists,  exist  in 
our  language.  The  German  critics  have 
eulogized  them  with  fervour  j  the  French 
have  scarcely  been  less  ardent ;  many 
English  writers  have  exhibited  a  satisfac- 
tory knowledge,  and  strong  admiration  j 
and  yet  the  Spanish  drama  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  all  not  acquainted  with  its  language. 
German  readers  will  find  an  inimitable 
version  of  some  of  Galderon's  best  plays 
in  the  translation  by  Grieg:  but  the 
English  reader  is  without  aid.  It  may 
therefore  afford  our  readers  some  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  if  we  succeed  in 
bringing  the  characteristics  of  this  drama 
distinctly  before  their  eyes  ;  that  they  may 
know  what  is  to  be  found  there,  and  from 
what  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  contemplated. 

Schlegel  has  pronounced  the  Spanish 
drama  to  be  the  same  in  kind  as  the 
English ;  and  numerous  critics  have  echo- 
ed the  assertion.  Yet  it  requires  little 
acuteness  to  perceive  that  the  resemblance 
if  purely  formal,  and  indeed  trivial/  The 
two  Dramas  are  opposed  in  spirit,  tendency, 
and  construction  ;  they  unite  only  on  the 
common  ground  of  difference  from  the 
antique,  in  disregarding  the  unities,  and  in 
mingling  the  comic  with  the  tragic.  In 
these  latter  points  there  is  certainly  resem- 
blance ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  such 
resemblances  are  trivial,  and  form  no  real 
grouud  of  classification  1  And  who  is  not 
aware  that  the  Greeks  themselves  con- 
stantly violated  the  unities,  and  that  jEs- 
chylus  and  Euripides  mingled  with  their 
tragedies,  not  simply  the  comic,  but  the  al- 
most farcical  1  The  nature  of  the  Spanish 
drama  it,  as  we  shall  prove,  widely  opposed 


•  A  few  plays  have  been  translated  and  analyzed 
in  the  Magazines,  bat  at  rare  intervals  and  in  insuf- 
ficient quantity.  An  analysis  of  the  '  Goblin  Lady,' 
with  spirited  extracts,  appeared  in  <  Blackwood'  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Jobn  Oxenford  also  gave  an  admir- 
able version  of '  Life  is  a  Dream'  in  the  '  Monthly 
Magazine.* 


to  that  of  the  English ;  and  the  student  most 
not  only  endeavour  to  divest  himself  of  all 
remembrance  of  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, while  judging  the  Spaniards,  bat 
mast  also  get  rid  of  the  mbbish  which  mo* 
derns  have  accumulated  respecting  Ro- 
mantic Art. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  and  that  which  at  once 
divides  it  from  the  English,  is  its  objectivity** 
This  is  the  characteristic  of  all  southern 
nations,  and  consequently  of  southern  art; 
but  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  Spanish 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  English.  Calderon 
and  Shakspeare  stand  as  the  opposite  poles 
of  intellectual  action ;  the  tendency  of  the 
Spaniard  being  to  transform  all  thoughts  into 
sensations,  that  of  the  Englishman  to  trans- 
form all  sensations  into  thoughts.  The  one 
making  thoughts  little  more  than  the  symbols 
of  external  things ;  the  other  making  universal 
nature  but  symbols  of  his  thoughts.  The 
tendency  of  Spanish  poetry  in  its  excess  is 
towards  inane  materialism ;  that  of  English 
poetry  in  its  excess  is  towards  idioeyncracy. 
But  in  the  great  poets  of  each  nation  we  see 
something  apparently  contradicting  this 
distinction  of  national  tendencies.  Compared 
with  most  English  poets,  Shakspeare  is,  we 
should  say,  eminently  objective.  Compared 
with  his  brethren,  Calderon  is  subjective.  Bat 
compared  with  each  other,  we  see  in  Calderon 
the  dominant  tendency  of  his  nation  towardi 
objectivity,  and  in  Shakspeare  the  dominant 
tendency  towards  subjectivity.  Shakspeare 
and  G6the  are  said  to  be  objective  poets,  and 
justly :  bat  tbb  is  solely  because  they  were 
great  enough  to  avoid  falling  into  mere 
subjective  representations,  u  e.  idiosyncractes, 
which  is  the  constant  error  of  the  northern 
poet,  i  and  which,  being  the  excess  of  the 
national  tendency,  it  is  the  more  difficult  to 
avoid.  It  is  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Shakspeare  and  Gothe  were  objective  poets ; 
but  if  the  spirit  of  their  poetry  be  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  southern  poetry,  its  sub- 
jective nature  will  at  once  appear.  Objec- 
tivity being  the  dominant  tendency  of  the 
Spanish  mind,  we  shall  proceed  to  trace  its 
influence  on  the  drama. 

Instead  of  the  dramatic  evolution  of 
character  and  passion,  which  is  always  the 
aim,  at  least,  of  an  English  poet,  the  Spaniard 
never  attempts  more  than  the  evolution  rf 
plot.    The  events  are  not  chosen  to  encit 

•The  words  'objective9  and  ' subjective'  have 
recently  been  revived  in  England;  and  although 
averse  to  neologisms,  and  especially  averse  to  these 
particular  instances,  yet  for  want  of  better  we  are 
compelled,  as  in  the  preceding  article  on  Plato,  to  use 
them.  They  point  to  a  most  important  distinction, 
which  can  be  conveyed  by  no  other  single  words. 
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the  separate  phases  of  the  minds  of  the  actors, 
but  to  carry  on  the  intrigue  of  a  complicated 
story.  The  passions  called  forth  are  those 
which  have  direct  reference  to  the  incident 
about  to  occur,  or  just  occurred.  Rage, 
jealousy,  love,  and  hate  are  there ;  but  with 
them  no  recurrence  to  early  days ;  bo  slight 
touches  which  reveal  preceding  conditions  of 
the  mind  and  the  affections ;  no  involuntary 
demonstrations  of  qualities  studiously  guarded 
from  the  public  gaze.  These  men  'wear 
their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves' — at  least  as 
much  heart  as  they  are  supposed  to  possess. 
Their  feelings  are  definite,  distinct.  We 
detect  no  half-feelings,  no  mixed  motives,  no 
interpenetration  of  the  interests  and  prejudi- 
ces, no  gusts  of  passion  sighing  into  tender 
recollections  and  then  roused  again  to  fury, 
as  Sbakspeare  so  wonderfully  depicts.  The 
sjmpi,  in  short,  is  not  before  you,  but  the 
passion:  the  passion  is  there,  but  not  the 
passionate  man.  Nowhere  throughout  the 
Spanish  drama  can  you  find  a  character; 
everywhere  personifications.  There  are 
certain  stereotyped  forms  which  serve  for 
every  play  5  they  are  different  called,  but  not 
differently  made.  If  you  remember  any 
person  in  these  dramas,  it  is  by  what  he  did, 
and  not  what  he  felt ;  because  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  actions,  not  in  individualities. 

This  is  not  the  way  with  Sbakspeare.  He 
has  drawn  accomplished,  heartless,  intel- 
lectual villains  in  Iago,  Edmund,  and 
Richard  III.  5  he  has  drawn  jealous, 
impetuous,  passionate  husbands  in  Leontes, 
Posthumus,  and  Othello;  he  has  drawn 
wronged,  patient,  loving  wives  in  Hermione, 
Imogen,  and  Desdemona.  Yet  so  various,  so 
distinct  are  all  these  individualities,  in  the 
midst  of  their  generic  resemblances,  that  the 
general  similarity  is  rarely  detected,  and  the 
characters  never  for  an  instant  confounded.  So 
with  his  endless  fools.  Folly  of  all  shades  and 
antics,  shapes  itself  into  distinctive  realities. 
Who  ever  mistook  the  braggart  Paroles  for 
the  braggart  Pistol!  the  conceited  Bottom 
for  the  puffed  up  Malvolio  \  the  acquiescent 
Snug  for  the  acquiescent  Verges  \  the  dotard 
Dogberry  for  the  dotard  Polonius  1  — And 
who  could  ever  distinguish  one  gracioso  of  the 
Spaniards  from  another!  who  remembers  even 
their  names  1 

The  reader  sees  at  once  how  necessary  it  is 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinctive  tendencies  of 
the  two  nations  when  he  compares  the  plays 
of  Calderon  with  those  of  Sbakspeare.  The 
aim  of  each  was  different.  The  audience 
was  different.  The  English  poet  always  sets 
before  him  the  task  of  illustrating  character 
and  passion.  His  story  is  the  means  whereby 
this  is  to  take  place;   it  is  consequently 


subordinate  to  the  higher  aim.  The  Spanish 
poet,  on  the  contrary,  sets  himself  the  task  of 
representing  an  interesting  and  complicated 
story;  and  for  that  purpose  uses  characters 
and  passions  as  the  means.  The  story  is  his 
principal  aim.  In  the  English  poet  the  story 
is  fused  by  the  passions  and  moulded  by  the 
characters.  It  also  reacts  on  the  characters  and 
elicits  the  passions.  The  two  things— event 
and  character — mutually  elicit  each  other. 
The  Spanish  poet  never  attempts  this  difficult 
achievement.  He  uses  character  as  the 
instrument  and  plaything  of  the  story.  Hit 
persons  influence  the  story  by  what  they  do, 
but  never  by  what  they  feel.  Examine  Iago 
or  Richard  III.,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that 
these  are  not  merely  men  who  do  vtllaoous 
acts ;  but  that  villany  is  the  tone  and  colour 
of  their  minds,  affecting  all  conclusions, 
distorting  all  judgments.  Everything  that 
is  beautiful  or  sacred  is  associated  in  their 
minds  with  what  is  obscene  and  corrupt. 
Examine  one  of  Calderon's  villains— such  as 
Ennio — and  it  will  be  apparent  that  this 
villany  is  so  apart  and  distinct  from  bis  mind, 
that  it  looks  like  feigning,  or  insanity  ;  it  is 
not  the  man  Ennio  thinking,  but  Calderon 
thinking  for  him.  In  the  high  sense  of  the 
word  the  Spanish  poets  are  not  dramatists,  but 
ventriloquists. 

The  same  objective  tendency  is  observa- 
ble in  their  poetry,  which  stands  in  the  same 
opposition  to  our  own.  It  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  dramatic  feeling ;  it  is  not  passion 
working  from  inwards;  it  is  ventriloquism. 
In  our  dramatists  the  poetry  is  impregnated 
with  the  passion.  It  produces  often  the  most 
electric  shock  by  the  employment  of  familiar 
words.  And  it  does  this  because  expressing 
real  passion,  not  the  fanciful  analogies  of  a 
mind  at  ease  sporting  with  its  images.  It 
endeavours  to  give  utterance  to  the  truth  of 
feeling,  and  to  render  this  truth  beautiful  by 
clothing  it  in  the  highest  imaginative  expres- 
sion. The  Spanish  poet  disregards  the  truth 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something  fanciful  or 
striking :  he  is  occupied  with  fanciful  analo- 
gies, not  with  imaginative  truth. 

We  may  notice  here  another  peculiarity 
of  this  drama,  which  consists  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  rapid  incident  and  brief  dialogue, 
with  the  most  wearisome  rhetorical  speeches, 
of  a  length  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
drama.  The  Greeks  indulge  in  long  descrip- 
tions ;  so  do  the  French ;  but  the  Spaniards 
distance  them  by  hundreds  of  lines. 
Speeches  of  two  or  three  hundred  lines  are 
constantly  occurring  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
action;  speeches  filled  with  digressions  of 
bombastic  metaphors,  and  metaphysical  con- 
cetti.   While  the  reader  is  anxious  to  get  % 
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clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  plot,  he  has  to 
wade  through  these  terrible  displays  of  rheto- 
ric. Tedious  as  these  are  to  us,  ' tedious  ex- 
ceedingly,' they  form  to  a  Spanish  audience 
a  high  treat.  They  seem  indeed  to  suit  the 
measured  gravity  of  the  Spaniard  ;  to  flatter 
his  taste  for  oriental  pomp  of  language ;  and 
to  form  a  repose  from  the  rapidity  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

A  third  characteristic  is,  that  .this  drama 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  glosa.  The 
glosa  is  a  species  of  poetry  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  always  been  addicted.  It  con- 
sists in  taking  up  some  proverb,  or  some 
poetical  thought,  and  varying  it  in  every 
imaginable  way,  as  a  musician  varies  a 
theme ;  the  proverb  forming  the  *  burden"  of 
each  verse.  The  Spanish  drama  may  often 
be  called  a  glosa  in  action.  Most  of  the  ti- 
tles of  the  pieces  are  proverbs  or  maxims 
which  in  themselves  '  denote  foregone  con- 
clusions.' Thus,  'Life  is  a  Dream:9  'In 
this  Life  all  is  true  and  all  is  false :'  '  The 
Devotion  to  the  Cross:'  *  Beware  of  Still 
Water :'  *  Jealousy,  the  worst  of  Monsters :' 
*  All  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears :'  A  House 
with  two  Doors  is  difficult  to  guard  :'  4  The 
Physician  of  his  own  Honour.'  So  also  in 
the  monologues  and  lengthy  speeches  we  find 
a  perpetual  glosing  and  commenting;  every 
point  is  argued  as  in  a  court  of  law,  and  illus- 
trated with  any  and  every  simile  that  occurs. 
We  would  refer  to  the  *  Alcalde  de  Zalamea' 
(act  ii.,  scene  1),  for  an  amusing  example, 
where  the  captain  enumerates  what  one  day 
will  bring  forth.     It  is  too  long  to  quote. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration 
of  a  characteristic  of  this  drama  which  it  is 
imperative  on  the  student  rightly  to  appreci- 
ate ;  and  which  will  form  for  him  an  enter- 
taining and  highly  important  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. We  mean  the  objective  mo- 
rality and  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  Morality 
was  not  with  them  a  virtuous  habit,  a  radical 
belief  colouring  all  other  beliefs,  influencing 
all  other  ideas,  mixing  as  it  were  with  their 
very  life's  blood.  It  was  a  submission  to 
rigidly  defined  principles,  which  were  incar- 
nate in  the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  es- 
cutcheon. Religion,  loyalty,  honour,  were 
the  three  restraining  principles.  Conscience, 
in  our  meaning  of  the  word,  there  was  none ; 
but  in  its  place  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  Ca- 
tholic Faith,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Opinion  : 
these  were  terrible  in  their  vengeance,  rigid 
in  their  decrees.  All  men  knew  what  crimes 
were,  and  what  their  punishment.  Both 
were  definite,  objective. 

Let  this  objective  morality  be  thoroughly 
understood,  for  in  Spanish  history  and  Span- 
ish art' its  influence  is  all-important.     The 


foreigner,  if  Protestant,  if  shocked  to  find  in 
all  the  Spanish  plays  a  frightful  immorality, 
as  it  appears  to  him.  In  4  La  Devocioo  de 
la  Cruz,'  by  Calderon,  the  hero  is  a  true  By- 
ronic  ruffian  '  mixed  with  one  virtue  and  • 
thousand  crimes.'  By  his  own  confession, 
his  life  has  been  a  series  of  revolting  crimes ; 
he  talks  '  as  familiarly'  of  robberies,  murders, 
and  incest,  as  maidens  do  '  of  pappy-dogs.' 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  vilkny  there  is  * 
virtue.  He  says  that  he  has  always  stead- 
fastly believed  in  God,  and  always  raised  a 
cross  upon  the  graves  of  his  victims  (a  prac- 
tice common  with  the  southern  banditti),  and 
hopes  in  consequence  of  this  steadfast  faith—* 
a  faith  no  corruption  of  his  soul  could  dim — 
that  he  shall  obtain  salvation.  And  he  ob- 
tains it !  This  is  a  strong  case :  but  we  will 
add  that  of  the  '  Purgatorio  di  San  Patricia,' 
because  the  modern  German  critics,  who 
have  so  eloquently  and  extravagantly  landed 
Calderon,  have  selected  this  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  profoundly  pious  tendency  of 
their  favourite  poet  In  the  *  Purgatorio,'  the 
villain  Ennio  is  still  more  atrocious  than  be 
of  the  ( Devotion  to  the  Cross,'  and  with  less 
apparent  religion  to  excuse  him.  He  tells 
us, 

Horrid  crimes,  theft,  murder,  sacrilege, 
Treason,  and  perfidy — these  axe  my  boast 
And  glory ! 

He  recounts  the  exploits  of  his  life,  among 
which  are  the  slaying  of  an  old  Hidalgo,  and 
abduction  of  his  daughter ;  the  stabbing  an- 
other Hidalgo  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  wife  j  with  others  equally 
atrocious.  But  he  too  has  a  virtue  to  redeem 
him.  He  sought  refuge  in  a  convent  and  se- 
duced one  of  the  nuns.  His  virtue  consists 
in  the  remorse  which  for  the  first  time  he  felt 
on  this  occasion!  This  glimpse  of  faith 
saves  him ;  this  terror  of  the  offended  church 
and  tribute  to  her  awful  power,  is  the  point 
on  which  hangs  his  salvation. 

Had  not  Calderon  been  eminently  religions, 
and  a  member  of  the  Inquisition,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  this  merely  a  satire  on 
the  Church,  which  preached  the  superiority 
of  faith  over  works :  but  a  fuller  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Catholic  Church  in  those  dap 
assures  us  of  bis  earnestness :  even  his  latest 
editor,  M.  Ochoa,  declares  the  ( Devotion  to 
the  Cross'  to  contain  una  idea  aUammte 
social. 

The  comparison  of  confession  with  remorse 
will  further  aid  us  in  this  exposition.  The 
Catholic  commits  a  sin,  which  having  con* 
fessed — having  thrown  it  out — he  endure*) 
his  penance,  and  again  is  joyous.  The  Pro* 
testant  has  no  such  means  of  throwing  out  his 
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remorse :  it  is  a  terrible  monitor  within  per- 
petually reminding  bim  of  bis  transgression. 
Remorse  bas  been  defined  by  Henry  Taylor 
(in  *  The  Statesman')  as  an  anticipation  of 
the  opinion  of  others.  Now  in  confession  a 
man  rids  himself  of  the  '  perilous  stuff  that 
weighs  upon  his  heart.'  He  confesses  his 
transgression,  and  its  enormity  is  measured 
by  the  penance  imposed.  The  vague  uncer- 
tainty of  fear  no  longer  haunts  him.  He 
knows  the  extent  of  his  sin,  and  the  extent  of 
punishment  It  is  very  different  with  the 
Protestant.  He  cannot  measure  the  enormity 
of  his  sin ;  he  has  no  definite  penance  award- 
ed ;  he  cannot  know  the  opinions  formed  of 
his  action  by  others ;  and  it  is  this  uncertain- 
ty and  anttcipative  fear  which  constitutes  the 
horror  of  remorse.  The  man  sees  palliations 
for  his  act,  which  he  knows  his  fellow-men 
will  not  appreciate.  He  stills  his  conscience 
with  sophisms  which  he  feels  can  blind  no 
other.  What  will  the  world  think  1  What 
will  those  he  loves,  those  he  reveres,  and 
those  on  whose  esteem  his  welfare  hangs, 
what  will  they  think  of  his  transgression  \ 
Or,  lastly  and  awfully,  what  will  his  eternal 
Judge  think  1  This  question  the  Protestant 
is  unable  to  answer ;  and  in  his  uncertainty 
lies  the  terror.  The  Catholic  has  the  ques- 
tion answered  by  bis  priest,  who,  as  the  me- 
diator between  him  and  heaven,  measures 
the  transgression,  and  inflicts  the  proper  pen- 
ance. 

The  student  of  Spanish  or  Italian  history 
will  be  frequently  puzzled  at  the  contradic- 
tions in  character  which  this  objectivity  of 
Catholicism  induces.  He  will  see  the  great- 
est moral  laxity  united  to  intense  religious 
fervour.  He  will  find  consummate  villany, 
and  reckless  indifference  to  all  appearances, 
accompanied  by  unshaken  faith,  and  punc- 
tual observance  of  all  rituals.  The  very 
Borgia  is  devout. 

The  social  life  of  the  Spaniards,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  their  plays,  is  a  testimony  of  the  same 
idolatry  of  form  and  indifference  to  spirit. 
Nothing  so  thin-skinned  as  the  honour  of  an 
Hidalgo.  The  smallest  affront  is  resented  at 
the  rapier  point.  He  quietly  kills  wife  or 
sister  on  suspicion  of  any  intrigue.  Yet  this 
roan,  so  ready  to  kill  his  sister  for  encourag- 
ing a  clandestine  courtship,  is  himself  bent 
upon  nothing  less  than  being  concerned  in 
an  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  his  friend  ;  al- 
though assured  that  this  friend  would  kill  her 
if  he  discovered  the  intrigue.  It  is  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  that  young  men  speak  of  women  in 
a  strain,  which,  if  applied  to  their  own  sis- 
ters, would  be  at  once  the  cause  of  a  chal- 
lenge.    The  Spaniard  would  intrigue  with 


bis  friend's  sister ;  and  kill  the  sister  who  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

One  sees  throughout  their  drama  that  the 
boasted  honour  is  an  absurd  prejudice,  not  an 
ideal  principle.  The  actors  cheat  and  lie 
with  the  assurance  and  exuberance  of  an  Au- 
tolycus;  and  never  seem  to  have  a  suspicion 
of  their  own  purity.  We  wish  to  insist  on 
this  point,  because  Schlegel  has  spoken  so 
warmly  of  the  high  integrity  of  these  Span- 
iards. He  compares  their  sensitiveness  of 
honour  to  the  fabulous  story  of  the  ermine 
which  sets  such  value  on  the  whiteness  of  its 
skin,  that  on  being  pursued  by  the  hunters  it 
yields  itself  up  to  destruction  rather  than 
stain  its  beauty.  The  comparison  is  beauti- 
ful and  apt ;  but  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
intended.  Precisely  when  pursued  by  the 
I  hunters  (i.  e.  when  dragged  before  the  public 
i  gaze)  this  ermine  will  rather  die  than  stain 
'  its  skin.  When  unobserved,  it  bas  no  scru- 
ple about  the  dirt  it  crawls  through.  Take 
these  examples,  selected  at  random. 

In  '  El  Domine  Lucas,'  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
Rosardo  is  offered  the  hand  of  Lucretia ;  and 
though  aware  of  her  engagement  to  his  best 
friend,  Fabricio,  he  accepts  the  offer.  True, 
he  has  a  twinge  of  conscience — but  he  gaily 
stifles  it  with  the  remark,  that  in  this  world 
every  one  acts  for  himself,  and  that  delicacy 
is  ridiculous  when  a  lovely  woman  and  thirty 
thousand  ducats  are  in  question  !  Nor  is  this 
Fabricio  himself  a  whit  better.  In  order  to 
win  Lucretia  from  her  father  he  endeavours 
to  blast  her  character,  and  offers  a  bribe  to  the 
servant  to  swear  he  saw  him  enter  her  cham- 
ber at  night. 

Such  actions,  when  unobserved  by  others, 
abound,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the 
want  of  real  principle  in  the  characters. 

Nor  is  the  morality  of  the  characters 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  general  morality 
of  the  story,  or  reflections.  Some  pithy  re- 
marks and  maxims  occasionally  find  their 
way  into  these  plays;  but  except  in  the 
'  Autos,'  and  one  or  two  religions  plays  of 
Calderon,  we  have  no  hint  of  that  lay  pulpit 
which  the  drama  bas  been  designated.  It 
bas  been  well  remarked  by  Bouterwek*  that 
the  popular  taste  of  the  Spaniards  demanded 
an  agreeable  amusement,  created  by  the  bold- 
est and  most  varied  mixture  of  the  serious 
and  comic,  of  intrigues,  surprises,  and  ani- 
mated situations,  interspersed  with  sallies  of 
the  imagination  and  ingenious  thoughts.  No 
moral  impression  was  designed,  only  an 
amusement.  But  bow  did  it  happen  that  a 
people,  in  whom  moral  gravity  has  always 

•  <  History  of  Spanish  Poetry/  p.  295,  trans. 
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been  a  national  characteristic,  should  thus 
show  themselves  indifferent  to  the  moral 
effect  of  their  dramatic  entertainment*  1  The 
cause  was  this.  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
past;  and  the  ecclesiastical  fetters  imposed 
upon  opinion  and  conscience  afforded  so  little 
freedom  to  the  mind,  that  it  was  not  possible 
the  public  could  endure,  still  less  enjoy,  moral 
reflection  on  the  stage.  The  Spaniard,  as  a 
Catholic,  devoutly  and  implicitly  submitted 
his  understanding  to  the  doctrines  and  man- 
dates of  the  Church ;  but,  as  a  man,  he  ar- 
dently sought  for  amusements  in  which  he 
might  allow  his  heart  freely  to  participate. 
Moral  reflection  could  not  be  pleasing  in  any 
place  where  he  sought  to  be  gratified  by  the 
unconstrained  exercise  of  his  feelings;  for 
every  moral  thought  tended  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  the  Inquisition* 

But  although  the  morality  of  the  Spaniards 
was  objective,  it  was  rigid.  The  restraints 
were  vigorous  and  definite.  It  was  an  age 
of  strong  and  vehement  passions :  these  were 
constantly  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of  adven- 
turous energy  and  restless  excitement  then 
prevalent ;  and  on  the  other  hand  restrained 
by  strong  convictions  and  rigid  principles, 
which  irritated  the  passions  they  restrained. 
Such  an  age  is  in  essence  eminently  dra- 
matic ;  because  on  all  sides  there  must  be 
what  Hegel  calls  the  collision  between  vehe- 
ment passions  and  strong  restraints.  The 
drama  flourishes  in  a  troubled  atmosphere; 
and  the  great  dramatic  eras  have  been  trou- 
bled ones.  At  no  time  were  the  theatres  so 
crowded  in  France  as  during  the  two  revolu- 
tions. It  was  during  the  troublous  reign  of 
George  III.  that  the  stage  flourished  here ;  and 
during  those  of  Elizabeth  and  James  that  the 
drama  arose  to  its  present  majestic  height 
The  sixteenth  century  was  eminently  fitted 
for  the  drama,  and  Spain  a  nation  worthy  to 
give  it  birth.  In  that  age  of  excitement  and 
adventure,  whenever  the  energies  of  men 
were  not  called  forth  by  wars,  discoveries, 
popular  tumults,  or  personal  ambitions,  they 
were  naturally  devoted  to  love  and  intrigue. 
The  soldier  disbanded  is  no  citizen :  in  the 
time  of  peace  his  occupation  is  gallantry. 
The  soldiers  of  that  age  had  little  or  no  incli- 
nation towards  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  when 
not  in  actual  service,  time  hung  idly  on  their 
hands.  They  read  ballads  full  of  war,  loy- 
alty and  love ;  and  these  only  gave  the  spur 
to  their  imaginations,  and  dignified  their  de- 
sires with  all  the  lustre  of  romance.  What 
had  the  soldier  to  do  in  peace  1  his  passions 
urging  him  into  collision  with  irritating  re- 
straints: vanity,  idleness,  restlessness,  spur- 
ring his  passions.  He  walks  along  the  sultry 
streets  of  Madrid,  sick  of  idleness,  envying 


his  friends  their  dangerous  but  exciting  in* 
triguet,  and  murmuring  verses  of  the  'CkL' 
A  woman  passes  him  in  the  street,  veiled  in 
provoking  obscurity ;  one  long,  dark,  pas* 
sionate  eye  seems  to  vouch  for  conespoodiag 
beauty  in  the  other  features,  but  they  an 
entirely  hidden.     Conjecture,  prompted  hy 
desire,  is  rile.    He  guesses  her  beauty  from 
the  consciousness  of  her  walk*    He  followi 
her  to  church.     Their  fingers  droop  into  the 
holy  water  at  the  same  instant.    He  kseeli 
at  a  little  distance  from  her.    She  raises  ber 
veil,  and  every  nerve  thrills  within  him.   The 
cool  church  has  now  become  a  ragtag  fire  to 
him.    He  follows  ber  borne,  determined,  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  to  win  her.    There  are 
obstacles  enough  to  irritate  a  calmer  temper- 
ament.    The  jealous  seclusion  in  which  she 
is  kept j  the  vigilant  duenna;  the  ferocious 
brother ;  the  difficulties  of  meeting,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  of  detection:  these  ill 
give  additional  impetus  to  his  will  and  pas- 
sions.    When  once  the  intrigue  is  set  on  foot, 
he  is  occupied,  happy.     Danger  and  happi- 
ness are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  intrigue; 
and  ingenuity,  audacity,  and  caution  fill  up 
the  intermediate  letters.     His  life  has  now  an 
object.    After  the  siesta  he  employs  hit  brain 
in  composing  sonnets  while  luxuriously  smok- 
ing ;  or  else  he  devises  plans  for  meeting  his 
beloved.     Night  comes  with  her  coolness  and 
her  shadows.     He  takes  his  guitar  and  sallies 
forth,  to  earn  a  trivial  token  of  his  mistress's 
attention :  a  token  perhaps  to  be  purchased 
with  bloodshed. 

This  is  the  Fife  we  see  reflected  in  the 
Spanish  comedies,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  In  Calderoa  the 
collision  of  strong  passions  and  strong  re- 
straints leads  oftener  to  crime ;  because  bis 
mind  was  more  tragical  and  gloomy  than  that 
of  the  gay,  careless,  gentlemanly  Lope.  Is 
both  we  see  the  same  state  of  a  society  emi- 
nently corrupt,  idle,  and  adventurous.  Swords 
are  drawn  on  all  occasion* ;  '  blood  is  made 
as  light  of  as  money  in  our  modern  comedies. 
Men  who  the  moment  before  have  been  ro- 
tating the  honour  of  their  friends ;  violating 
every  principle  of  integrity,  of  morality ;  are 
as  sensitive  to  any  imaginary  slight  on  their 
own  honour,  as  a  new-made  peer  to  forgetful- 
neas  of  his  title. 

Such  appear  to  us,  after  a  careful  sttdy,  to 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  They  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized as  widely  opposed  from  those  of  our 
own  drama ;  and  completely  refuting  Settle* 
gel's  assertion  respecting  the  kindred  princi- 
ples pervading  the  two.  Whether  all  these 
differences  merge  in  one  common  ground  of 
agreement,  called  the  "  principle  of  Romantic 
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Art/'  we  cannot  say,  not  baring  yet  been 
able  to  attach  any  solid  meaning  to  this  much 
talked  of  principle ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
ordinary  minds  must  be  struck  with  these  dif- 
ferences ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  student  of 
the  Spanish  drama  will  waste  his  time  if  he 
do  not  set  aside  the  Shakspearian  standard, 
and  judge  the  plays  from  another  point  of 
view.  They  are  worthy  of  study— peculiar- 
ly so  to  dramatists :  but  for  other  reasons,  and 
for  other  purposes  than  Shakspearian. 

Beyond  those  inner  characteristics  we  have 
described,  there  are  also  those  of  form,  which 
we  may  briefly  notice.  The  Spanish  drama 
is  divided  into  sacred  comedies  and  profane 
comedies.  These  again  are  subdivided  into 
Vidas  de  Santos  and  Autos  Sacrameniales  ; 
into  Heroic  Comedies,  Comedies  of  the  Cloak 
and  Sword,  Comedies  of  character ;  with  loasy 
entremesesj  and  saynetes ;  the  latter  being 
preludes  and  interludes. 

The  Vidas  de  Santos  and  the  Autos,  being 
religious  dramas  resembling  our  mysteries 
and  moralities,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  here. 
The  title  of  Heroic  is  given  to  such  plays  as 
are  on  historical,  mythological,  and  allegori- 
cal subjects.  The  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Es- 
pada  are  those  founded  on  subjects  taken  from 
ordinary  life,  and  performed  in  the  costume 
of  the  day.  The  Comedias  de  Figuron  are 
the  same  as  the  above,  excepting  that  the 
principal  character  is  a  needy  adventurer  rep- 
resenting himself  as  a  rich  nobleman ;  and 
similar  deceits.  Let  ns  add,  that  the  word 
comedia  by  no  means  answers  to  our  comedy ; 
it  generally  implies  more  what  we  mean  by 
a  five-act  play :  including  gloom  and  mirth, 

Sathos  and  fun.  Many  of  Calderon's  come- 
ies  are  terrific ;  but  they  have  all  a  comic 
element  in  them.  A  very  tolerable  idea  of 
the  Comedia  de  Capa  y  Espada,  may  be 
formed  by  those  familiar  with  the  'Honey- 
moon,9 or  the  *  Wonder:*  except  that  the 
Spanish  comedies  are  uniformly  written  in 
florid  verse.  Closets  are  in  perpetual  requi- 
sition. Pursuits  and  concealments,  equivo- 
ques and  quarrels,  are  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallombrosa.  The  '  bustle'  of  the  stage  is 
incessant :  or  ceasing  only  in  favour  of  those 
longwinded  speeches  we  before  noticed. 
Attention  is  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  rapidity 
and  perplexity  of  the  situations:  these  are 
facilitated  by  a  supreme  disregard  for  proba- 
bility :  a  propos  entrances  of  fathers  and  bus- 
bands  are  always  at  hand,  and  you  are  too 
hurried  on  by  the.  excitement  of  the  scene  to 
question  'bow  the  devil  they  got  there.' 
The  poet's  object  is  to  keep  up  the  ball  with 
incessant  activity,  and  no  obstacles  of  proba- 
bility are  ever  considered ;  mad  a*  no  time  is 


given  for  reflection,  so  no  cold  criticism  inter- 
rupts the  interest 

We  said  that  the  characters  in  these  plays 
were  certain  stereotyped  forms,  used  upon  all 
occasions.  With  an  exception  now  and  then, 
they  consist  of  a  cavalier,  or  two,  or  even 
three,  and  their  mistresses ;  these  answer  to 
our  walking  gentlemen  and  ( white  muslins ;' 
an  old  man  or  two— very  irascible,  punctili- 
ous, and  easily  deceived ;  a  jealous  husband 
or  *  heavy  lather;'  a  valet  gracioso — the 
4  runny  man'  of  the  piece ;  and,  finally,  a  sou- 
brette,  crtocfa,  in  love  with  the  gracioso. 
This  gracioso  is  an  important,  indispensable 
person :  he  has  to  raise  the  laughter  of  the 
audience;  deliver  letters  between  lovers; 
parody  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  to  fill  the  part  of  the  chorus  in  the 
Greek  drama,  in  expressing  the  plain  senti- 
ments of  the  audience  on  the  high  flown  ex- 
travagance of  the  actors.  He  is  sometimes 
very  ludicrous;  at  others  insupportably 
tedious.  His  plays  on  words  and  '  wit  com- 
bats' are  no  more  to  be  endured  than  the 
laboured  nonsense  of  our  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists. The  parody  of  bis  roaster's  sentiments 
is  often  highly  amusing,  and  often  destructive 
of  the  serious  interest  Of  the  former  there  is  a 
good  specimen  in  Calderon's  'No  ai  burlaj 
con  el  Amor :'  where  the  gracioso  is  in  love 
and  assumes  all  the  elegant  affectations  and 
fantastic  sentiments  of  the  sighing,  despairing, 
poetizing  galan.  Of  the  latter  we  may  cite 
Clarin's  parody  of  Cipriano  in  'El  Magico 
prodigioso :'  Cipriano  having  sold  himself  to 
the  demon  for  the  sake  of  Justina,  and  having 
bound  himself  by  a  Faust-like  compact  signed 
with  his  own  blood ;  Clarin,  his  valet,  also 
sells  himself,  and  pulling  out  bis  handker- 
chief, whereon  to  write  the  compact,  strikes 
bis  nose  and  makes  it  bleed,  that  he  too  may 
sign  with  his  own  blood !  This,  if  it  did  not 
disgust  the  audience,  would  produce  uproar- 
ious laughter:  but  the  laugh  would  destroy 
the  sentiment  of  the  play.  A  good  specimen 
of  the  Chorus  may  be  seen  in  ( La  Nina  de 
Gomez  Arias ;'  Jornada  II.,  act  i. :  the  indig- 
nant comment  of  Gines  on  the  beastly  cruelty 
of  Don  Gomez. 

The  reader  has  now  a  tolerably  distinct 
sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  this  drama  in 
its  spirit  and  construction*  He  is  at  a  point 
of  view  from  which  he  may  survey  it  with 
as  much  fairness  as  a  foreigner  is  able  ;  and 
with  as  much  profit.  Aware  that  it  is  of  a 
species  radically  distinct  from  that  which  he 
has  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  highest,  he  is 
yet  enabled  to  appreciate  its  merits  in  them- 
selves. Untroubled  by  any  Shakspearian 
misgivings!  ha  can  open  the  volumes  of  the 
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c  Spanish  Drama1  certain  of  harmless  amuse- 
ment ;  and  (if  a  dramatist)  of  great  theatrical 
instruction.  Let  us  therefore  now  descend 
to  particulars,  and  endeavour  to  sketch  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  greatest  dramatists 
Spain  has  produced.  We  may  perhaps  see 
reason  to  award  greater  praise  to  Lope  de 
Vega  than  the  fickle  world  has  continued  to 
ratify ;  and  less  to  Calderon  than  his  passion- 
ate admirers  have  so  eloquently  set  forth. 

It  was  during  the  period  1580-90  that  the 
immortal  Cervantes  was  the  admired  dra- 
matist of  Spain.  His  productions,  which 
have  been  lost,*  were  as  superior  to  those  of 
his  rivals,  as  they  were  inferior  to  those  of 
the  young  Lope  de  Vega,  who  now  burst 
upon  the  stage  with  an  ardour,  a  fertility  and 
dramatic  genius,  hitherto  undreamt  of.  The 
great  Cervantes  himself  called  Lope  *  a  pro- 
digy of  nature,'  monstruo  de  la  naiuraleza  y 
fenix  de  los  ingenios :  and  to  this  Phoenix 
he  was  forced  to  give  place.  It  was  like  the 
impetuous  Byron  driving  Scott  from  the  field 
of  poetry  to  that  of  romance,  and  remaining 
sole  'Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  Rhyme/ 
Cervantes  did  not  long  continue  a  struggle 
be  felt  to  be  unequal ;  but  relinquished  the 
theatre  to  lay  up  stores,  and  meditate  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  romance  ever 
written — the  first  part  of  *  Don  Quixote.' 

It  is  curious,  with  our  present  knowledge 
and  estimate  of  the  two  men,  to  think  of 
Cervantes  inferior  to  Lope  de  Vega;  not 
simply  inferior  in  renown,  but  in  talent  also. 
We  have  a  lurking  doubt,  whether,  if  the 
plays  were  extant,  we  should  not  find  in  them 
evidences  of  a  far  higher  genius  than  was  ever 
manifested  by  the  Spanish  Phoenix.  This 
doubt  arises  from  our  knowledge  of  the  author 
of  '  Don  Quixote,9  which  causes  us  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  always  have 
been  a  man  of  infinitely  higher  genius  than 
Lope  de  Vega.  But  this  is  hasty,  and  unwise. 
We  may  say  that  Cervantes  was  a  man  of 
greater  faculties  than  Lope;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  these  faculties  should  have 
been  early  so  matured  as  to  excel  those  of 
his  rival.  Dull  boys  have  turned  out  men  of 
genius :  oaks  that  flourish  for  a  thousand 
years,  do  not  spring  up  into  beauty  like  a 
reed.  The  excellence  of  Lope  de  Vega  was 
not,  like  that  of  Cervantes,  one  demanding 
slow  growth,  and  abundant  materials  difficult 
of  mastery.  To  write  plays  of  intrigue  there 
needed  but  a  knowledge  of  manners  and  of 
elementary  passions,  with  a  quick  perception 
of  the  requisites  of  the  stage.     With  such 

*  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  well- 
known  plays  of  his  published  by  Bias  Navarre, 
whic]}  were  subsequent  productions. 


food  a  fanciful  ingenious  intellect,  stimulated 
by  inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  such  as  Lope 
possessed,  could  produce  masterpieces  of  the 
kind  at  an  early  age.  But  to  write  'Don 
Quixote'  there  was  needed  a  profound  and 
varied  knowledge  of  mankind,  with  minute 
and  patient  observation  of  moral  complexi- 
ties ;  a  clear  insight  into  the  power  of  the 
interests  over  the  passions,  and  of  the  pas- 
sions, in  their  turn,  over  the  interests,  in  a 
word,  Cervantes  needed  a  rich  psychological 
experience  :  not  such  as  is  written  down  in 
speculative  treatises,  but  such  as  is  in  action 
in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men.  He  needed, 
moreover,  a  complete  and  artistic  mastery  of 
his  knowledge,  so  that  he  might  reproduce 
it  in  the  most  harmonious  form.  A  boy  of 
twenty,  with  requisite  ability,  could  have 
written  the  best  play  of  Lope  de  Vega;  bat 
the  same  boy  could  not  even  have  understood 
*  Don  Quixote'  in  all  that  constitutes  its  sur- 
passing excellence.  It  was  not  till  bis  fif- 
tieth year,  after  a  life  of  varied  experience, 
wherein  meditation  and  action  held  equal 
sway,  that  Cervantes  commenced  his  immor- 
tal work.  It  was  in  his  twelfth  year  that 
Lope  began  to  write  plays ;  it  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  that  he  was  christened  the 
Spanish  Phoenix. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  therefore  in 
supposing  Cervantes  inferior  to  the  young 
Lope,  and  being  forced  to  yield  him  place. 
He  was  slowly  growing  at  the  time  when 
Lope  was  in  full  vigour.  And  vigour  it  waf : 
such  as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Lope's  dra- 
mas, or  his  poetic  genius,  there  can  be  but 
one  sentiment  respecting  his  extraordinary 
fertility.  Think  of  a  writer  who  produced 
two  thousand  two  hundred  dramas,  all  in 
poetry,  all  actable,  and  acted  $  and  each  of 
these  dramas  affording  materials  for  two  ordi- 
nary plays,  so  abundant  and  surprising  are 
the  incidents  and  situations !  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  dramas  !#  Why  Scribe,  the 
most  rapid  of  playwrights,  writing  in  prose, 
and  generally  with  the  assistance  of  some 
collaborateur,  has  not  produced  a  fifth 
of  this  quantity  of  farces.  And  consider, 
moreover,  that  in  these  plays  of  Lope,  son- 
nets, acrostics,  tercets  and  octaves,  are  scat- 
tered with  the  profusion  of  one  who  seemi 
to  create  obstacles  to  show  how  lightly  he 
can  skip  over  them.  And  as  if  two  thousand 
plays  were  not  enough  for  one  brain  to  pro- 
duce, this  Phoenix  added  thereto  five  epic 
poems  ;  an  arcadia ;  a  satirical  essay  on 
comedy    (well  worth    reading);  thirty-au 

•  A  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  number  by  l£jj 
Holland,  who  thinks  there  are  prooft  for  osly  1  w- 
Bat  even  then  I 
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romances,  supplied  to  the  *  Romancero-Gene- 
ml ;'  the  4  Laurel  d'Apolo ;'  an  eulogy  on 
the  Spanish  poets ;  a  considerable  number  of 
sonnets  and  spiritual  poems  ;  a  burlesque 
poem,  *  Gatoraaquia ;'  and  some  prose  novels ! 
Besides  prose,  it  has  been  calculated  that  he 
must  have  written  upwards  of  twenty-one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  verses  !  It 
really  takes  one's  breath  away,  to  hear  of 
such  achievements.  If  only  as  a  prodigy  of 
fecundity,  this  Lope  ranks  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 

His  inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  his  amaz- 
ing invention,  and  power  over  versification, 
were  such  as  no  mortal  ever  exhibited,  before 
or  since.  A  manager  comes  to  him  with  de- 
mands for  a  new  piece.  Lope  hands  him 
one :  the  last  scene  scarcely  dry.  No  time 
is  allowed  for  revision.  The  manager  seizes 
it,  and  carries  it  away  in  triumph.  A  fresh 
applicant  succeeds  him.  Lope  smiles,  and 
promises  him  a  play  by  the  morrow.  He 
takes  a  turn  in  his  garden,  digs  awhile,  and 
plucks  up  a  few  weeds :  humming  a  tune  all 
the  time.  In  four  hours  after  the  play  is 
finished.  The  manager  is  punctual  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  with  grave  dignity  Lope  hands 
him  the  new  piece. 

And  these  plays  succeed :  bring  wealth  to 
the  treasury,  fame  to  the  author,  and  delight 
to  all  Spam.  Lope  was  no  prodigious  unact- 
able-Unacted, boasting  of  his  barren  rapidity. 
He  did  not  sit  thirty  hours  at  a  time  inditing 
a  tragedy,  with  no  other  aliments  than  green 
tea  and  enthusiasm ;  and  after  all  produce  a 
miserable  abortion  no  sane  man  would  look 
at.  Lope's  rapidity  was  owing  to  his  mas- 
tery over  the  materials  furnished  by  a  fertile 
imagination;  the  rapidity  of  which  modern 
*  syncretics*  boast  so  complacently,  is  the 
mere  torrent  of  words  unobstructed  by  ideas. 
Lope's  plays  were  acted,  are  acted  still,  and 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  He  was  the 
pride  of  his  day  5  the  idol  of  his  nation.  The 
nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  friendship  for  him. 
The  very  pope  sent  him  the  Cross  of  Malta 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  accom- 
panied by  a  flattering  epistle  and  an  appoint- 
ment as  fiscal  of  the  apostolic  chamber. 
Lope's  career  was  a  bright  track  of  glory. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was 
surrounded  by  crowds  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Piwenix.  The  boys  ran  shouting  after 
htm;  and  those  who  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  rest,  stood  and  gazed  on  him  with 
wonder  as  he  passed.  He  had  charmed,  in 
toxicated  the  whole  nation.  He  was  the  in- 
carnation of  the  national  genius,  and  oriental 
prodigality.  He  threw  gleams  of  sunny 
mirth  into  the  dark  countenances  of  the  holy 
voi.  xxxi.  $T     *-•*' 


inquisitors  ;  he  charmed  the  sombre  spirit  of 
Philip  II. ;  taught  the  Hidalgos  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  intrigue  ;  and  roused  the  joyous, 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  common  people. 
Even  to  this  very  day  the  epithet  for  any  ex- 
cellence is  Lope ;  and  a  Lope  melon,  a  Lope 
cigar,  a  Lope  horse,  a  Lope  banquet,  are  the 
perfect  specimens  of  each  kind.  There  must 
be  something  great  in  a  man  who  was  thus 
received.  There  have  been  absurd  and  out- 
rageous popularities;  but  they  have  been 
fleeting.  Lope  has  survived  two  centuries  of 
change :  and  still  is  acted,  still  is  read. 

When  thinking  of  the  brilliant  success 
which  attended  Lope  in  his  career,  we  are 
insensibly  led  to  contrast  it  with  the  sad  neg- 
lect his  illustrious  rival  had  endured.  Both 
their  lives  were  chequered  and  dramatic. 
Lope  had  early  shown  that  he  could  wield  the 
sword  as  dexterously  as  the  pen.  He  satirized 
a  nobleman  ;  and  answered  the  fury  he  occa- 
sioned, by  running  bis  enemy  through.  Hs 
joined  the  fleet  of  the  invincible  armada,  and 
fortunately  escaped  destruction.  He  was  a 
poor  soldier  then :  like  Cervantes  when  he 
fought  at  Lepanto.  But  Lope  soon  rose  to 
distinction  ;  and  was  rich,  honoured,  and  ca- 
ressed ;  while  Cervantes,  living  in  the  same 
street,  was  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and 
neglect.  Lope  left  the  society  of  cardinals 
and  courtiers  to  write  his  brilliant  plays* 
Cervantes,  imprisoned  for  debt,  commenced 
1  Don  Quixote.9  Lope  died,  and  his  funeral 
was  conducted  with  princely  splendour  :  di- 
rected in  person  by  the  Duke  of  Susa,  whom 
he  had  appointed  his  executor*  The  ceremo- 
nies lasted  nine  days,  and  formed  a  spectacle 
for  all  Madrid.  Three  bishops  officiated  in 
their  pontifical  robes;  and  in  their  sermons 
declared  him  to  have  been  a  saint  in  life,  and 
as  superior  in  poetry  to  the  classics  as  the 
Christian  religion  was  to  the  Heathen.  The 
nation  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  darling 
prince ;  *  the  number  and  language  of  the 
sermons  on  that  occasion,  the  competition  of 
poets  of  all  countries  in  celebrating  his  genius 
and  lamenting  his  loss,  are  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  poetry,  and  perhaps  scarcely  equalled 
in  those  of  royalty  itself.'*  Cervantes  died! 
and  was  buried  privately,  without  any  kind 
of  distinction  ;  and  not  even  a  tombstone 
marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose  !f 

He  must  be  strangely  perverse  who  does 
not  at  once  see  that  Lope  de  Vega,  from  his 
mere  popularity,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
prodigious  talent;  and  to  see  but  little  merit 

•  Lord  Holland's  admirable  <  Life  of  Lope  <Ie 
Vega,'  90. 
t  Boufcrwsk,  p.  383* 
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in  his  works,  is  strangely  to  misconceive  the 
nation  that  applauded  them.  Any  sober  per- 
son on  being  informed  that  a  writer  had 
achieved  such  extraordinary  success;  and 
that  this  success  had  fairly  stood  the  brunt  of 
time  and  change,  and  after  two  centuries  of 
popularity,  ihe  works  were  still  delighting ; 
would  surely  conclude  that  there  was  in  this 
writer  some  element  of  genius.  He  would 
conclude  this  without  looking  at  the  works : 
the  tact  alone  being  sufficient.  Does  not  this 
seem  the  rational  conclusion  ?  Yet,  in  truth, 
the  conclusion  has  been  generally  reversed. 
Critics  enjoying  no  popularity  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect the  validity  of  those  attainments  which 
command  it.  And  they  are  averse  to  be 
bullied  into  admiration  ;  they  like  not  to  be 
so  summarily  dispensed  with.  Thus,  or  for 
some  other  reason — Lope  de  Vega  has  fared 
ill  at  their  hands.  He  has  been  written  down. 
He  has  been  judged  accordiog  to  standards 
different  from  the  one  he  proposed  to  himself  5 
and  has  naturally  been  found  deficient.  He 
has  been  termed  an  Improvisatore,  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  any  improvised  plays 
possessing  half  the  merit  and  originality  of 
his  dramas.  He  has  been  spoken  of  contemp- 
tuously as  a  slap-dash  writer  whose  only  merit 
was  fecundity  :  as  if,  by  the  way,  that  were 
so  common  a  merit !  No  hearty  criticism 
have  we  ever  read  of  him  ;  no  praise  that  did 
not  seem  extorted.  But  in  spite  cf  foreign 
criticism  Lope  remains  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary writers  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
and  worthy  our  attentive  consideration.  Ex- 
traordinary if  estimated  only  by  the  amount 
of  his  productions:  but  still  more  so  when 
we  think  of  their  ease,  grace,  beauty,  and  at- 
tractiveness. To  write  much,  and  to  write 
rapidly,  are  empty  boasts*  The  world  desires 
Jlo  know  what  you  have  done,  and  not  how 
you  did  it.  But  to  write  the  enormous  quan- 
tity that  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  is  in  itself  a 
feat ;  and  to  reach  striking  excellence  in  com- 
positions so  multifarious  is  a  feat  still  more 
amazing. 

(  No  one  supposes  that  Lope  reached  perfec- 
tion in  any  one  composition  :  it  would  be  to 
suppose  nature  violating  her  consistency.  But 
we  are  assured,  by  no  very  favourable  critic, 
thru  *  even  the  rudest,  most  incorrect  and  ver- 
bose of  his  works  are  imbued  with  a  poetic 
spirit  which  no  methodical  art  can  create  ;,# 
and  we  are  further  convinced,  that  to  his  ex- 
cellence more  than  his  fertility  he  owed  that 
astounding  fame  which,  except  Catderon, 
Done  of  bis  brother  dramatists  approached. 
Lope  sprang  at  once  to  the  summit  of  tkeatru 
cat  excellence.      He  fixed  the  taste  of  bis 

•  Btmtwwck,  p.  383. 


country  as  Shakspeare  fixed  ours;  and  ia 
spile  of  all  changes  in  taste,  and  an  occasional 
reaction  by  the  imitator*  of  the  French  classic 
school,  he  is  still  the  standard  of  excellence. 

It  has,  however,  with  foreign  0 hies,  be?B 
a  hasty  conclusion  that,  rapidity  and  feitility 
b<  ing  incompatible  with  revision  and  elabora- 
tion, therefore  Lope's  plays  must  necessarily 
be  bad  1  things  written  for  the  day  and  for- 
gotten on  the  monow.  Yet  they  b-ve  out- 
lived that  morrow;  they  have  outlived  two 
centuries  ;  and  the  memory  of  them  will  livs 
as  long  as  the  Spanish  language.  The  con- 
clusion is  false  because  the  premises  were 
false.  Had  ^wkspeare  written  with  the  ra- 
pidity and  fertility  of  a  Lope,  it  is  question: 
able  what  sort  of  p»  eductions  they  would 
have  been  :  and  this  because  dramatic  expo- 
sition of  character  and  passion  demand  fore- 
thought, care,  and  rigorous  judgment.  But 
the  theatrical  expo>ition  of  plot,  incident  sod 
collision,  which  was  Lope's  object,  demanded 
no  such  matured,  nicely-balanced  inflection 
and  revision.  Once  give  a  man  the  talent 
for  such  exposition  of  a  plot  through  surmis- 
ing combinations,  and  one  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  write  rapidly.  Lope  a  works 
are  of  that  kind  which  gain  nothing  by  com- 
pression. He  was  fertile  because  not  deep. 
Dramatic  evolution  of  character,  searching 
penetration  into  motives,  subtle  analysis  of 
passions,  were  not  his  forte. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  fertility  of  Lope 
de  Vega  is  honourably  appreciated.  We  set 
that  where  elaboration  would  be  useless,  ex, 
ubeiance  is  richness.  The  comparative  in- 
significance of  each  individual  production 
renders  fecundity  a  greater  object.  Our 
Shakspearian  drama  is  a  majestic  oak  whose 
roots  strike  deep  down  into  their  mother 
earth,  whose  branches  stretch  high  and  uidt 
into  the  air,  beneath  whose  shade  thousands 
may  retire  from  the  world,  to  contemplate 
its  wot  kings  at  their  ease.  This  oak  is  the 
grandest  of  trees:  strength,  beauty,  usefulness, 
delight,  variety,  and  grace,  unite  in  H.  It  b 
of  eternal  substance.  The  gnarled,  twisted 
branches  are  tipped  with  leaves  of  unexam- 
pled grace,  and  amidst  those  leaves  are  clus- 
tered acorns,  every  one  of  which  would  in  its 
turn  produce  a  forest.  It  is  this  World  within 
a  World — this  prodigality  of  potent  ml  exist- 
ence— which  is  Shakspeare's  endless  charm. 
Not  60  the  Spanish  drama :  it  is  a  stem  of 
clover,  fragile,  delicate,  brilliant*  but  passing 
quickly  away.  One  oak  ennobles  a  field, 
and  testifies  the  energy  of  nature.  But  the 
field  roust  flush  with  myriad  stems  of  clover, 
or  it  will  be  barren. 

Lope  de  Vega  was  prodigiously  fertile  be* 
cauae  prodigiously  clever.     Ttpre  waa  bo 
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aluggishness  in  his  brain,  no  hesitation  in  his! the  dark  he  does  not  recognize,  and  to  his 
opinions.  He  knew  precisely  what  ought  toi  face  abusing  him  in  outrageous  terms  ;  when 
be  done,  and  he  did  it.  With  a  bold  firm  j  his  master  answers  by  discovering  himself 
band  he  dashed  off  his  spirited  outlines,  cer-'and  thrashing  him  well.  This  scene  we  have 
4am  of  their  effect.  If  he  was  no  more  than1  all  met  in  Molidre  and  in  a  hundred  farces: 
a  sketcher,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  a 'the  joke  has  become  threadbare,  and  in  the 
great  sketcher.  If  to  be  a  play wr  ght  is  of  i  reading  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  Lope's 
no  great  accomplishment,  we  still  must  think  j  time  it  was  'worn  in  its  newest  gloss.' 
that  to  be  a  Lope  is  evidence  of  a  mind  so  Again  with  that  admirable  situation  in  the 


extraordinary  as  to  be  in  its  way  without 
parallel. 

And  then  look  into  any  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred plays  that  have  come  down  to  us,  or  into 


'Viuda  de  Valencia.'  The  young  widow 
refuses  all  her  suitors,  and  pretends  to  he  ex- 
empt from  love  and  vanity  :  her  crinda  cun- 
ningly contrives  to  turn  the  conversation  in 


any  one  of  the  hundred  selections  from  them.  \  such  a  channel  that  the  widow  is  induced  to 
Read  him  without  bias,  and  see  how  really  :  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror:  in  the  very  act 
excellent,  of  their  kind,  these  rapid  composi-  she  is  surprised  by  her  uncle !  She  is  incens- 
tions  are.  If  yon  go  to  him  with  critical,  ed  at  being  caught ;  but  he,  with  a  Lope  ban- 
spectacles  dogmatically  bestriding  your  nose, '  ter.  assures  her  that  she  ia  wise  thus  to  aa- 
you  will  be  i I l-cun tented.  If  you  expect  to!  certain  the  state  of  her  toilet  and  her  charms. 
find  a  Shakspeare,  a  Moliere,  or  an  AlfieriJ  Good  as  this  unquestionably  is,  and  laughable 
you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble.  But  if  as  it  will  always  be,  yet  in  how  many  shapes 
without  wrong  standards,  prejudices,  and  criti-  •  have  we  not  seen  it  on  the  stage  1 
cal  canons,  you  take  up  the  volume,  you  willi  In  spite  of  these,  and  other  drawbacks, 
-find  it  difficult  to  set  it  down  unread.  There  Lope  de  Vega  is  a  very  amusing  writer. 
is  an  endless  charm  in  Lope — his  gaiety. ;  His  plays  bear  the  stamp  of  a  gay  and  culti- 
His  unflagging  animal  spirits,  playful  irony,'  vated  mind:  they  all  seem  written  by  a  sol- 
and  careless  gaiety,  keep  your  mind  in  a  con-  dier  and  a  gentleman.  He  seldom  rises  to 
stant  amile,  which  gently  curls  about  the  lip*,  wit;  but  in  light  banter,  and  uproarious 
There  are  tragical  scenes  in  his  plays,  and  farce,  he  has  few  rivals,  and  in  his  own  coun- 
touches  of  real  pathos,  which  go  right  to  the  try  we  believe  none.  His  glance  is  quick 
quivering  heart,*  but  they  do  not  abound.,  but  not  deep  ;  he  never  sees  into  the  heait  of 
-Gaiety  is  the  element  in  which  he  habitually  a  thing;  and  therefore  is  rarely  witty.  But 
lives;  and  though  the  duels,  murders,  and  he  is  ironical,  humorous,  mirthful.  He  can- 
violent  collisions,  which  occur  so  often,  may  ( not  read  character,  nor  penetrate  motive ;  but 
at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict  this  opinion,  he  is  quick  to  catch  superficial  analogies,  and 
yet  a  little  familiarity  with  the  plays  soon  excels  in  goodhumoured  banter.  Of  this  lat- 
detects  that  such  things  are  little  more  than  ter  we  select  a  specimen— by  no  means  one 
jests  or  commonplaces.  They  have  no  sort  of  the  happiest  nor  of  the  worst — but  an  ave- 
-of  tragic  influence  on  the  actors.  I  rage  specimen  of  the  light  strain   in  which 

We  may  notice  also  a  graceful  gallantry  the  comedies  are  written.  We  open  nt  *  La 
and  address  which  is  often  visible  beneath  Dama  Melindrosa.'  Tiberio  is  endeavouring 
the  affectations  and  frigid  rhetoric  of  Lope's  to  persuade  his  sister  Lisarda,  now  a  widow, 
heroes.  These  heroes  are  often  scamps,  but  to  remarry.  She,  duly  endowed  with  •senli- 
sometimes  real  gentlemen,  with  a  sense  of  ment,'  refuses  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition ; 
the  graceful  and  heroical.  This  is  to  be '  and  defends  her  conduct  by  a  reference  to 
seen,  however,  only  in  the  passages  where !  animals,  who,  she  says,  set  human  beings  an 
the  lovers  are  addressing  other  women  than 'example, 
their  mistreasea,  other  men  than  the  relation.  whea  w 

of  their  mistresses:  for  with  these  they  are  sinft  '  ^ 

mostly  in  a  state  of  rage,  jealousy,  or  deceit,  Nor  wed  again,  nor  perch  on  the  green 

and  exhibit  themselves  in  their  very  worst  boughs, 

colours  Tiberio.  Then  pray,  where  does  she  perch  ? 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  during  LUar4°-  8^^.^* ' 
perusal ;  viz.,  in  consequence  of  almost  all  Tiberio.  On   thorns  ?    Egad,  you're   right !    The 
Lope's  best  situations  having  been  so  liberally  |  dove 

used  by  successors  that  many  of  them   have!  Affords  a  faithful  illustration  of  your  state. 

become  commonplaces,  the  edge  of  o.ir  keen  ^JS^r^^LA^  ^^^ 

M   .        r  ..      .  .&       a,  ..     M    ,  So  resiles*  are  they  ana  so  fidgety... 

enjoyment  is  necessarily  taken  oft,  blunted  Widows  do  sit  on  thorns ! 

by  familiarity.     For  instance,  the  ludicrous 

scene  in  *  til  Domine  Lucas :'  the  servant  is|     This  gaiety,  as  we  said,  sometimes  over- 
talking  to  hit  maattr  o/that  master,  whom  in  flows  into  exuberant  farce.     We  need  go  no 
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further  than  this  very  play  for  proofs.  The 
heroine  is  one  of  the  most  preposterously  af- 
fected creatures  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 
Her  affectations  are,  however,  as  droll  as  ex- 
travagant. One  of  her  fancies  might  be  put 
into  an  Americanism  thus.  (  Belisa  was  so 
extremely  refined  that  she  had  her  dress  spot- 
ted and  spoiled  merely  from  an  oilman's 
looking  at  her.'  In  one  scene  she  orders  her 
maid  to  bring  her  some  embroidery  ;  but  cau- 
tions her  against  there  being  any  green  in  it, 
for  she  suffered  a  colic  simply  from  having 
yesterday  sat  on  a  green  chair.  She  is  a 
rrlcieuse  Ridicule,  but  she  is  not  without 
repartee. 

To  Lope's  gaiety,  which  is  bis  first  charac- 
teristic, we  have  to  add  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  fluency  of  versification  with  consid- 
erable felicity  of  expression,  and  an  occasional 
touch  of  poetry  in  the  higher  sense.  Of  that 
sort  of  poetry  which  deals  in  metaphors  my 


forcibly  arrested,  and  the  curiosity  rowed. 
We  will  cite  a  good  example.  *  La  Discreta 
Venganza1  opens  with  Don  Juan  waking 
outside  a  church  for  the  appearance  of  Donaa 
Anna,  bis  lady. love.  Don  Nuno,  bia  rival, 
arrives  for  the  same  purpose.  Donna  Anna 
appears.  Her  glove  fells.  The  two  lovers 
simultaneously  dart  forward  to  seize  it 
They  quarrel  of  course.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  duel,  Anna  decides  in  favour  of  Don  Now, 
whom  she  does  not  love.  On  being  left 
alone  with  Don  Juan  she  explains  her  motive 
and  assures  him  of  her  affection. 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of  exposition,  and 
highly  provocative  of  interest.  We  ate  at 
once  made  aware  of  the  relative  situations  of 
the  principal  actors,  and  without  recital 
This  the  English  dramatist  rarely  achieves. 

As  the  painter  can  only  select  one  moment 
of  the  action,  he  is  obliged  to  select  that 
which  is  most  striking  from  its  expressing  and 


thologtcal  allusions,  concetti,  analogies  drawn  |  resuming  the  greatest  number  of  antecedents 
(sometimes  dragged)  from  the  bosom  of  eter-  and  consequents.  If  he  paint  the  subject  of 
nal  nature,  there  is  no  want  in  Lope ;  and  Mucius  Scccvola  he  will  not  select  the  mo* 
magazine  poets  in  want  of  flowers  or  waves, !  ment  before  the  hero  thrusts  bis  hand  into  the 
rubies  or  stars,  may  find  a  rich  storehouse  in  j  flame,  nor  the  moment  after  it ;  but  the  no- 
bis plays.  But  look  not  there  for  the  >  ment  in  which  the  act  itself  is  being  accon* 
straightforward  pathos  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  :  plished.  This  is  a  recognized  necessity  d 
profound  suggestive  wisdom  of  Shakspeare  or  \  the  art.  There  are  similar  necessities  in  the 
Gothe.     Simplicity  was  no  Goddess  to  the  j  dramatic  art.    The  scene  must  open  at  one 


Spanish  muse;  nor  was  Thought  a  God  to 
her. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fetch  out 
the  merits  of  Lope  de  Vega  as  a  writer,  be- 
cause he  has  been  inconsiderately  decried ; 
and  we  have  laid  stress  upon  his  literary  quali- 
ties, because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attri- 
bute to  him  only  those  of  quick  and  fertile 
invention  of  plots  and  situations.  These  lat- 
ter merits  are  not  to  be  despised  by  the  dra- 
matist ;  they  are  by  no  means  so  common  as 
to  be  held  cheap  ;  and  they  give  an  interest 
to  plays  which  no  dulness  of  language  can 
obliterate.  But  although  Lope  has  literary 
merits,  his  great  and  enduring  charm  is  in 
dramatic  exposition.  We  think  him  here  su- 
perior even  to  Calderon :  he  is  more  brief 
and  rapid ;  has  not  so  great  a  tendency  to 
long  speeches ;  and  does  not  so  often  throw 
action  into  narrative.  Calderon  very  fre- 
quently misses  a  fine  situation  fur  the  sake  of 
relating  it  in  a  long  pompous  speech  crowd- 
ed with  metaphors  and  burdened  with  di- 
gressions.    Lope  rarely  does  this. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  Lope  has 
seen,  and  which  it  were  well  if  our  drama- 
tists would  learn  from  him:  we  mean  the 
spirited  and  artistic  opening  of  his  pieces. 
The  characters  and  situations  disclose  them- 
selves by  present  action  rather  than  by  retro* 
spective  narration.     The  attention  is  at  once 


point  of  the  story  :  at  what  point  1  Not  at 
the  birth,  or  christening  of  the  hero  and  he- 
roine ;  not  at  any  action  haviog  no  immedi- 
ate connection  with  the  subject  in  band. 
The  poet  must,  as  the  painter,  select  that 
moment  which  in  itself  expresses  and  resanei 
the  necessary  antecedents  and  consequents: 
with  this  he  should  open.  The  opening  of 
4  Othello,'  or  of  l  Winter's  Tale'  may  be  in- 
stanced as  examples.  A  further  considera- 
tion we  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  iroprea 
on  dramatists,  which  is  this ;  when  the  tab* 
ject  is  one  not  generally  known,  and  the  cha- 
racters have  no  previous  interest  to  count 
upon,  the  audience  can  be  little  supposed  to 
feel  any  peculiar  interest  in  the  circuimUn* 
ces  and  characters  of  Don  Diego,  or  Count 
Luigi ;  all  narrative  therefore  concerning 
such  people  before  their  appearance,  below 
they  have  created  an  interest  for  tbemaeM 
falls  flat ;  but  let  these  people  have  done 
something,  been  visibly  engaged  before  our 
eyes  in  some  action  which  has  roused  attPOj 
tion,  and  then  we  shall  be  curious  to  learn  all 
respecting  them.  One  may  see  thia  every 
day. 

To  return  to  Lope  de  Vega.  Onto* 
on  many  points  we  believe  a  study  of  hi* 
plays  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  dra- 
matists j  and  they  who  only  seek  amuaement 
may  be  sure  of  being  gratified,  if  not  too 
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critical.  Whether  the  Spanish  language  be 
worth  learning  for  either  or  both  these  pur- 
poses will  depend  on  the  leisure  of  the  stu- 
dent; but  if  Calderon  and  '  Don  Quixote'  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  the  doubt  is  removed 
at  once.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  dif- 
ference between  reading  'Don  Quixote'  in 
the  original,  and  in  the  miserable  translations 
which  exist  in  our  language ;  all  the  poetry, 
all  the  grave  jests  and  sly  humour  art  lost. 
It  is  like  readiog  Sophocles  in  Potter's  ver- 
sion. Cervantes  compares  translation,  beau- 
tifully enough,  to  the  reverse  side  of  tapes- 
try ;  in  most  cases  it  is  not  even  thai.  The 
4  Homer1  by  Voss  is  such ;  but  the  4  Homer' 
of  Pope  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the 
original,  as  the  flowers  which  '  young  ladies' 
paint,  to  those  which  open  the  petals  to  the 
lusty  embraces  of  the  sun.  4  Don  Quixote' 
even  in  translation  is  enjoyed ;  but  the  least 
smattering  of  Spanish  would  convince  any 
one  of  the  difference.  Potter  comes  nearer 
the  Oreek  than  Jervis  or  Smollet  to  the  Spa- 
nish. Potter  has  a  sort  of  small  vigour  amidst 
much  frigid  rubbish;  a  poetical  feeling 
amidst  his  formality  $  and  if  be  does  shirk  the 


Lope's  mind  was  towards  comedy:  bis  ex* 
cellence  is  in  gaiety.  The  bent  of  Calderon's 
mind  was  towards  tragedy:  his  excellence 
lies  in  gloom  and  terror.  There  is  comedy 
in  Calderon,  and  very  amusing  comedy ;  as 
there  is  tragedy  in  Lope,  and  very  fine  tra- 
gedy :  his 4  Sancho  Ortis '  may  claim  equality 
with  the  best  of  Calderon's  plays,  either  for 
power,  dignity,  or  characterization.  But  Cal- 
deron's comic  pieces  are  mostly  comie  from 
situation  rather  than  character  or  language  5 
they  want  the  airy  gaiety  which  floats  over 
the  dialogue  of  Lope,  with  the  same  graceful 
lightness  as  the  feather  in  his  hat  danced  to 
his  grave  and  measured  tread.  The  moat 
comical  character  in  Calderon,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  Don  Mendo,  the  im- 
poverished Hidalgo,  in  4  £1  Alcalde  de  Zala- 
mea.'  He  is  of  the  race  of  Captain  Jackson 
(delightfully  eulogized  by  4  Elia ') ;  and  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  be  ignores  bis 
poverty  is  highly  ludicrous.  His  ceiling  for 
his  toothpick  at  the  boor  of  dinner,  that  he 
may  fancy  he  has  dined,  is  a  droll  touch ;  and 
is  equalled  by  his  interpreting  an  affront  from 
Isabella,  in  answer  to  his  addresses,  into  a 


difficulties  (who  does  not  1)'  the  translators  of ,  delicate  compliment  to  himself;  and  seeing 
4  Quixote'  seem  to  have  been  grossly  ignorant .  in  ber  running  away  from  him,  a  sign  of  her 
of  the  language.  The  French  version  by  |  affection  and  his  own  irresistibility.  After 
Louis  Viardot  is  in  high  repute ;  and  from  Don  Mendo,  the  elder  daughter  in  4  No  ai 
our  slight  comparison  seems  deservedly  so ;  burlas  con  el  Amor,'  is  the  moat  amusing ; 
he  at  least  is  master  of  his  original.  j  and  there  is  an  interest  attached  to  this  cba- 

While  on  the  subject  of  ( Don  Quixote,' ,  racter  from  Moliere's  having  borrowed  and 
let  us  observe  that  the  idea  of  contrasting  the  beautified  it  in  his  *  Femmes  Savantes.' 
low,  gluttonous,  proverbial,  prosaic,  cowardly  j  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of 
Sancho  with  his  imaginative  master,  has,  by ,  Calderon  ;  he  has  been  so  exalted  on  the  one 
critics  more  subtle  than  profound,  been  gener- :  hand,  and  on  the  other  so  depreciated  or  mis- 
ally  held  up  to  our  wonder,  as  a  piece  of  ex-  judged,  that  any  middle  course  must  seem 
quiaite  art.  In  truth  it  appears  so 5  but  an  tame  and  unsatisfactory.  Certain  it  is,  that 
acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  drama  refutes '  if  we  open  a  volume  of  bis  works  after  a 
the  notion.  Sancho  is  the  gracioso  trans-  perusal  of  Schlegel's  eloquent  panegyric,  the 
planted  from  the  stage.     The  masterly  treat-  disappointment  must  be  immense ;  and  by  a 


meat  of  this  character  is  indeed  Cervantes' 
own :  but  the  original  conception  of  contrast- 
ing the  gluttonous  with  the  impassioned,  the 
worldly-prudent  with  the  extravagant,  the 
prosaic  with  the  ideal,  was  no  offspring  of  his 
brain.  He  took  the  character  which  had 
uniformly  delighted  his  nation,  and  treated  it 
in  his  own  masterly  style.  Nor  does  it  de- 
tract from  his  glory  in  the  least,  that  he  adopt- 
ed the  ideas  of  others.  That  which  he  found 
a  seedling,  became,  in  the  rich  pasture  of  bis 
brain,  a  full-grown  tree  of  exquisite  strength 
and  beauty. 

The  reputation  of  Calderon  has  thrown 
that  of  Lope  de  Vega  into  the  shade.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the 
former  in  depth  and  earnestness ;  but  we  do 
not  thiuk  the  comparison  Cur.    The  bent  of 


natural  revulsion  of  feeling,  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  despise  as  trivial  what  we  came 
prepared  to  admire  as  sublime.  This  is  the 
evil  of  exaggerated  praise.  It  injures  more 
than  the  bitterest  satire.  Scblegels  opinion 
of  Calderon  is  not  only  exaggerated,  it  is  false. 
We  should  shrink  from  so  dogmatical  a  con- 
demnation of  any  opinion  offered  by  one  so 
unquestionably  eminent  as  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
did  we  not,  with  all  our  hearty  admiration  of 
his  talents,  bis  critical  appreciation  and  elo- 
quent exposition,  perceive  that  his  prejudices 
are  stronger  than  his  judgment,  and  blind 
him  to  that  which  is  palpable  to  others.  His 
4 Lectures'  abound  in  beautiful  and  useful 
passages ;  but  bis  prejudices  distort  his  criti- 
cisms on  Alfieri  and  Kacine,  and  hurry  him 
into  the  most  stupid  errors :  errore  of  fact  as 
well  as  of  taste.     A  araiudica  of  an  opposite 
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kind  distorts  his  view  of  Calderon,  which  we 
cannot  overlook.  It  is  not  because  be  over- 
rates that  poet,  that  we  pronounce  his  judg- 
ment false.  It  is  not  that  he  has  fallen  into 
errors  of  detail,  for  detail  he  avoids.  It  is  not 
that  he  judges  according  to  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence different  from  that  which  we  acknow- 
ledge. Not  on  these  accounts,  but  because 
he  has  throughout  been  beside  the  question : 
he  is  eloquent  upon  qualities  which  Calderon 
has  not :  and  one  sees  that  he  has  written 
with  bis  will  more  than  with  his  understand- 
ing. He  speaks  of  Calderon' s  profound  dra- 
matic art;  but  be  gives  no  illustration,  and  a 
scrutiny  of  the  plays  leads  to  the  directly  con- 
trary opinion.  He  gives  you  to  understand 
that  Calderon's  profound  philosophy  and  ideal 
poetry  are  unequalled  ;  but  here  also  be  leaves 
you  without  illustration ;  you  must  take  his 
word  for  it,  as  the  plays  afford  no  such  evi- 
dence. 

Calderon's  profundity  one  would  be  curious 
to  learn.    The  Spaniards  were  never  a  think- 
ing race ;  and  their  contributions  to  philoso- 
phy have  been  but  pale  reflections  of  the 
speculations  of  others.     The  Spaniards  of  his ' 
age  were  neither  in  a  condition  to  teach  nor! 
to  learn  any  philosophy,  but  the  theological: 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  passions  was  cer- 1 
tainly  not  his  forte.     Schlegel  says:  4  Tbis  j 
fortunate  man  escaped  from  the  wild  la  by- ; 
linths  of  doubt  into  the  citadel  of  belief,  from ; 
whence  he  viewed  and  portrayed  the  storms ; 
of  the  world  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  of 
soul ;  human  life  was  to  him  no  longer  a  dark  j 
riddle.     Even   his  tears  reflect  the  image  of; 
Heaven,  like  dew-drops  on  a  flower  in  the 
sun.'     This  is  well  said :  but  what  does  it ' 
definitely  mean  1     Human  life  was  no  riddle  ■ 
to  the  inquisitor ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  be.  He  j 
had  a  firm  faith  in  literal  dogma,  and  was  in ; 
no  danger  of  being  entangled  in  the  labyrinth! 
of  doubt.     He  portrayed  the  storms  of  the' 
world  with   undisturbed   tranquillity :    how 
should  he  do  otherwise,  who  viewed  life  as 
an  illusion — as  a  dream  1  who  said 

Que"  es  la  vida  ?    Uq  frenesi. 
Que  es  la  vida  ?    Una  ilusion, 
Una  sombra,  una  ficcion, 

Y  el  mayor  bien  es  pequeno; 
Que  toda  la  vida  es  sue  no, 

Y  los  suenos  sueno  son. 

This  is  a  fine  burst  of  poetry  ;  but  the  phi- 
losophy is  neither  new  nor  true ;  and  if  it 
were  true,  if  this  life  were  all  illusion,  allj 
a  rick  and  troubled  dream,  would  not  the  task  I 
of  the  philosopher  still  be  the  same — to  dis- 1 
cover  our  relations  to  the  universe,  and  to  j 
each  other  1  Calderon  can  only  tell  you. 
what  the  church  ordains:  and  tail  you  to| 


abide  by  that,  or  else  the  holy,  inquisition 
will,  with  unutterable  love,  take  charge  of 
your  sad  erring  soul.  Labyrinths  of  doubt! 
what  danger  bad  they  for  an  inquisitor^ 
Riddles  of  life  I  had  not  the  church  solved 
them  all  1 

Calderon's  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  har- 
mony, facility,  and  hyperbole.  His  power  of 
expression  is  immense,  and  enables  him  to 
throw  an  indescribable  charm  over  common- 
places, and  to  give  every  poetical  id<*  t 
bewitching  halo,  as  difficult  not  to  feel  wit 
is  impossible  to  translate.  But  great  thoughts, 
or  intense  passions,  are  beyond  his  grasp. 
There  are  in  his  works  many  lines  which  we 
delight  to  murmur  for  their  harmony;  bat 
none  of  them  contain  those  pregnant  thoughts 
which  frequent  meditations  constantly  de- 
velope,  those  subtle  aphorisms  which  solve  the 
riddles  of  the  heart.  Take  up  Sophocles,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Gothe,  and  you  cannot  read 
long  before  stumbling  on  some  profound 
thought:  in  Calderon  we  have  not  met  with 
one.  His  poetry  is  made  up  of  streams  and 
stars,  waves  and  winds,  mountains  and  flow- 
ers, suns  and  auroras,  diamonds  and  neptuaes. 
It  is  a  perpetual  display  of  oriental  pomp  of 
imagery,  at  which  the  sense  aches  and 
wearies. 

Calderon's  situations  we  regard  as  his  high- 
est merit.  His  knowledge  of  effect  is  im- 
mense :  he  pushes  it  so  fhr  as  often  to  generate 
into  mere  trick.  We  may  mention  amongst 
others  his  trick  of  interrupting  a  description 
by  passionate  interjections.  Tbis  in  certain 
cases  is  very  effective,  but  it  is  used  ia-eray 
play  of  his,  and  without  any  regard  to  pro- 
priety. The  truth  is,  that  however  tragic  bis 
situations,  his  dialogue  rarely  cornea  up  to 
them.  Almost  the  only  instance  of  a  really 
fine  and  passionate  burst  is  in  l  La  Nina  de 
Gomez  Arias,1  and  deserves  place  here.  Go- 
mez, to  rid  himself  of  Dorotea,  with  whom  be 
has  eloped,  offers  her  to  a  Moor  for  sale,  as  a 
slave.    She  thus  exclaims : 

Monstruo   iograio,  bruto  fiero,  pastno  horrible, 

asombro  vil, 
Fiera  inculia,  aspid  traidor,  cruel  trigre,  ladroa 

nebli, 
Leon  herido,  lobo  hambriento,  honor  mortal,  j 

hombre  en  fin* 
Por  decirte  de  una  vez  cuanto  te  puedo  decir. 

After  this  passionate  accumulation  ofepithHs, 
she  continues  in  a  series  of  rapid  questions, 
which  we  omit  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
the  fine  dramatic  change  of  her  wiM  despair 
into  the  plaintiveness  of  ber  love,  which  calls 
him  husband,  master,  owns  herself  his  willing 
slave,  and  implores  bim  to  retain  her,  to  ill* 
treat  but  not  to  sell  her. 
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Mi  Senor,  mi  bien,  nu  esposo,  tu  esclava  soy,  es  I  prince  is  bidden  in   her  bedroom.     Donna 
asi;  Mencia  converses  with    her  husband  with 

calmness,  and  at  last  goes  to  see  about  bis 


Mas  no  fugitiva  esclava,    Pues  porque  he  de 

presutuir, 

Que  fiel«  y  no  fugitiva,  tehasdedeshacer  de  mi? 
Si  yo  te  di  algun  enojo,  si  algun  eufado  te  di, 
Maltratame,  y  no  me  vendas,  muero  yo,  y  vive 

feliz. 

We  feel  it  impossible  to  translate  these  pas- 
sages, and  preserve  their  power  ;  but  the 
Spanish  reader  will  perceive  their  beauty. 

The  situations  in  Calderon,  as  in  Lope  de 
Vega,  are  constantly  repeated;  and  the 
imagery  as  well.  They  are  sometimes 
repeated  with  such  slight  variations  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
We  marked  several  in  reading  Calderon. 
In  '  £1  Mayor  monstruo  los  Zelos,'  Jornada 
III.,  last  scene:  in  'No  ^iempre  lo  peor  es 
cierto,' jorn.  II.,  last  scene:  and  in  l  La  Nina 
de  Gomez  Arias,9  jorn.  L,  last  scene :  there 
is  precisely  the  same  situation  of  a  duel  pre- 
vented by  blowing  out  the  candles  and  leaving 
the  combatants  in  the  dark,  one  of  whom 
escapes  before  fresh  lights  are  brought. 
Extinguished  candles  perform  a  large  and 
important  part  in  Calderon.  In  *  El  Mayor 
Monstruo,'  and  in  'No  ai  burias  con  el 
Amor,'  there  is  the  same  situation  of  two 
women   snatching  at  a  letter,  tearing  it  in 

!>ieces,  and  the  dreaded  Argus  putting  them 
ogether  and  reading  the  contents.  Such 
repetitions  are  frequent :  but  when  we  think 
of  the  immense  number  of  the  plays  we  may 
well  be  surprised  that  such  are  not  still 
more  so. 

In  spite  of  every  fault  Calderon  remains  a 
first-rate  playwright,  with  a  fertile  gloomy 
imagination,  great  knowledge  of  stage-effect, 
and  incomparable  in  the  invention  of  line 
situations.  To  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
his  powers  we  will  select  two  of  his  plays : 
the  one  affording  good  illustrations  of  his 
terrible  situations,  the  other  being  in  our 
opinion  his  finest  dramatic  effort. 

4  El  Medico  de  eu  Honra'  is  a  very  cele- 
brated but  very  atrocious  play  ;  the  language 
bad,  the  exposition  bad,  and  the  moral,  to 
modern  tastes,  revolting.  Still  the  play  is 
deservedly  celebrated  if  only  for  its  gloomy 
power  and  its  situations.  The  best  of  these 
we  will  extract. 

Prince  Enrique  has  gained  admittance  into 
the  house  of  Donna  Mencia.  She  formerly 
loved  him,  but  is  now  married  to  Don  Guti- 
erre.  The  husband  is  under  arrest,  and  the 
prince  profits  by  the  opportunity.  The  lov- 
ers are  together,  when  the  husband,  who  has 
gained  permission  to  visit  his  wife  on  parole, 
arrives  of  course  to  surprise  them.  This  stale 
incident  Calderon  manages  with  tact.    The 


supper.  She  presently  returns  in  well-af- 
fected terror,  and  tells  Don  Gutierre  that  she 
has  discovered  a  man  in  her  chamber.  The 
infuriated  husband  draws  his  sword  to  punish 
the  intruder;  Donna  Mencia  snatches  up  the 
light  and  offers  to  conduct  him  ;  but  feigning 
to  stumble,  she  throws  down  the  light  and 
extinguishes  it.  They  are  now  in  darkness 
and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  Enrique 
escapes.  When  lights  are  brought  Don 
Gutierre  seeks  the  intruder.  He  returns 
with  the  prince's  sword  (which  he  found  in 
Donna  Mencia's  room)  under  his  cloak.  A 
fine  scene  ensues  between  them.  His  suspi- 
cions having  ho  definite  coherence,  he  prefers 
silence  respecting  them,  He  tells  her  that 
her  fears  weie  idle :  no  man  could  possibly 
have  been  there.  There  is  a  grim  tender* 
ness  and  politeness  in  his  manner  which  is 
very  dramatic.  He  bids  her  adieu  ;  and  on 
bis  opening  bis  cloak  to  embrace  her,  she  dis- 
covers Enrique's  sword  pointed  at  her*  She 
shrieks  and  exclaims, 

Mencia,  Hold  Senor! — Your — sword  pointed 
at  me ! — /  have  never  wronged  you  /    I — 

Don  Gutierre.  What  troubles  my  beloved 
wife  ? 

Mencia.  Why — ah — seeing  you  thus — I  fan- 
cied myself  already  bathed  in  my  own  blood. 
That  sword— 

Don  Gut.  When  seeking  your  imaginary 
intruder,  I  drew  ray  sword  to  punish  him. 

Mencia.  I  have  never  wronged  you  ! 

Don  Gut  Sweet  wife,  your  defence  is  most 
superfluous. 

Mencia.  Ah  !  it  is  when  vou  are  absent  from 
me  that  my  sadness  so  confuses  my  brain  as  to 
make  fears  out  of  shadows. 

Don  Gut.  Courage !  If  it  is  possible  I  will 
come  to-morrow  night.   Till  then,  God  bless  you ! 

Mencia.  God  bless  you  !     [Exit. 

Don  Gut.,  solo.  Ob,  Honour !  we  have  a  fear- 
ful account  to  settle  between  us  when  alone  !* 

This  is  one  of  the  few  situations  in  the 
Spanish  drama  which  affords  scope  for  great 
acting,  and  which  indeed  requires  great 
acting  to  do  it  justice.  Cannot  the  reader 
fancy  Edmund  Kean  or  Macready  in  the  part 
of  Don  Gutierre,  finely,  shadowing  out  the 
suppressed  passion  and  suspicion,  which  are 
covered  by  assuming  to  his  wife  the  fond 
confiding  manner  1 

Equally  effective  is  the  next  scene.  It  is 
night.  Donna  Mencia  is  sleeping  in  a  chair. 
Don  Gutierre  arrives  in  secrecy,  to  confirm 


•  Tt  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  that  we  have 
here  given  no  translation  of  the  original,  bat  a  slight 
skeleton,  sufficient  to  allow  the  reader  to  understand 
the  play  of  feeling. 
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his  suspicions.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  har- 
monious soliloquy,  he  detect!  his  sleeping 
wife.  This  enchants  him  i  it  is  o  proof  that 
she  has  no  intrigue.  And  yet,  on  second 
thoughts,  there  is  no  maid  beside  her :  per- 
haps some  one  is  waiting  without  as  sentinel. 
Unable  to  endure  the  suspense,  he  resolves 
to  try  the  effect  of  surprise.  He  blows  out 
the  light  (the  eternal  stratagem !)  and  awak- 
ens her.  The  following  scene  then  occurs ; 
of  which,  as  before,  we  give  the  substance  in 
prose.     It  takes  place  in  whispers. 

Mencia.  0  God  !  what  is  this? 

Gutierre.  Hush  !  speak  softly. 

Mencia.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Gutierre.  Koowest  thou  me  not  ? 

Mencia.  Ah  yes !  There  is  but  one  who  dares 
to  be  so  bold ! 

Gutierre,  aside.  She  recognizes  me.— (Aloud.) 
Mencia,  wonder  not  that  love  should  be  so  bold. 

Mencia.  Love  will  not  pardon  the  crime  your 
highness  now  commits. 

Gutierre,  aside.  Your  highness!  Then  she 
knows  me  not !  She  speaks  not  to  me !  0 
God  !  what  have  I  heard !  What  a  chaos  of 
fresh  doubts !    O  misery  !    0  heavy  day ! 

Mencia.  Wilt  thou  a  second  time  thus  risk 
my  life  ?    Thinkest  thou  that  every  night . . . 

Gutierre,  aside.  0  death ! 

Mencia.  That  every  night  thou  here  eaa'st 
hide? 

Gutierre,  aside.  O  Heavens ! 

Mencia.  That  every  night  the  light  can  be 
extinguished . . . 

Gutierre,  aside.  Extinguish  life ! 

Mencia.  And  thou  escape  Don  Gutierre  ? 

Gutierre,  aside.  0  heavy  day! 

This  discovery  of  his  wife's  lover  is  surely 
very  fine,  and  would  have  immense  effect 
upon  the  stage. 

His  vengeance  is  as  dark  and  silent  as  his 
own  character.  He  accumulates  fresh  proofs 
of  his  rival's  identity,  and  intercepts  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  which  proves,  that  although 
she  has  been  always  faithful  to  him  in  deed, 
yet  that  her  heart  was  previously  given  to 
Don  Enrique,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  He  conceals 
all  this,  and  determines  on  saving  bis  wife's 
honour  and  his  own. 

He  detects  her  writing  a  letter,  and  snatches 
it  away.  She  faints :  and  on  recovering  finds 
the  following  letter  from  her  husband. 

*  Love  adores  thee,  but  Honour  condemns 
thee :  the  one  dooms  thee  to  death ;  the  other 
warns  thee  of  it.  Thou  hast  only  two  boors  to 
live.  Thou  art  a  Christian :  save  thy  soul :  as 
for  thy  life,  thou  canst  not  save  it.' 

Her  terror,  on  receiving  this,  breaks  forth. 

Jacinta !  0  God,  what  is  this  ?  ...  No  one 
replies.  .  .my  horror  increases.  .  .The  servants 
are  absent.  .  .  .the  doors  all  fastened.  .  .0  God, 


I  am  alone  in  this  emergency !.  .  .Thtirudowi 
barred.  .  .  .the  doors  bolted.  .  .no  escape.  * . . 
Death  in  all  its  horrors  approaches  me. . . 

She  flies  into  her  chamber. ,  Don  Gnttfrre 
returns  with  a  surgeon,  whom  he  bring*  with 
bis  eyes  bound,  and  whom  he  has  forced  from 
his  house.     He  thus  addresses  him : 

You  must  enter  that  chamber.  This  dagger 
pierces  your  heart  if  you  do  not  faithftdlf  obey 
all  my  commands.  Open  the  door  and  sit 
what  you  see  there. 

Surgeon.  An  image  of  death;  a  corse 
stretched  on  a  bed.  Two  torches  burn  at  tad 
side,  and  a  crucifix  is  placed  before  it.  Ibm 
not  who  it  may  be,  as  a  veil' covers  the  coml* 
nance. 

Gutierre.  Tiswell.  This  living  corpse  yoo 
must  put  to  death. 

Surgeon.  What  are  your  terrible coumtodi! 

Gutierre.  That  you  bleed  her  to  death.  That 
you  quit  her  not  till  she  expires.  No  word!  It 
is  useless  to  implore  my  pity. 

The  surgeon  obeys ;  but  oh  leaving  the 
house  blindfolded,  he  marks  the  doorwithhis 
finger  crimsoned  with  blood,  that  he  may 
know  the  house  again. 

The  king  is  then  informed  by  the  surgeon 
of  what  has  taken  place.  The  house  is  dis- 
covered by  the  mark,  and  the  king  repainto 
it.  Gutierre  informs  him  that  his  wife,  bar- 
ing been  bled,  bad  by  accident  removed  the 
bandages,  and  had  been  found  dead,  bathed 
in  her  blood.  The  king,  in  reply,  orden 
him  to  marry  on  the  instant  a  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  formerly  attached.  He  objects. 
The  king  is  imperative.  Gutierre  begs  bin 
to  hear  his  reasons :  and  asks  whether  ha 
shall  again  expose  himself  to  the  nightly 
visits  of  the  prince.  The  king  affects  to  dis- 
believe him. 

Gutierre.  And  if  I  find 
A  letter  from  my  wife,  praying  the  Iafeot 
Not  to  abandon  her  ? 

King.       For  every  wrong 
There  is  a  remedy. 

Gutierre.  What  ?  for  this  last? 

King.       There  is. 

Gutierre.  W  hat  is  it  ? 

King.       In  yourself. 

Gutierre.  You  mean  ? 

King.       Blood ! 

Gutierre.  Ah !  what  say  you  I 

King,       Mark  your  gates  :  there  is 
A  bloody  sign  upon  them  ! 

Gutierre.  Sire,  'tis  known 
That  those  who  exercise  an  office  hanf 
Over  their  doors  a  shield  that  bears  their  arms: 
My  office  is  mine  honour.    So  my  doors 
Bear  impress  of  a  bloody  hand,  for  blood 
Alone  can  wash  out  injured  honour's  stains. 

We  must  add  the  few  words  with  which 
the  piece  closes,  for  the  sake  of  •  the  maral., 
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King.   Give  then  thy  hand  to  Leonora :  well 
She  merits  it. 

Gutierre.  I  give  it  freely,  if 
Leonora  dare  accept  it  bathed  in  blood. 

Leonora.  I  marvel  not,  nor  fear. 

Gutierre.  Tis  well,  but  I 
Have  been  mine  honour's  own  physician,  nor 
Have  yet  forgot  the  science. 

Leonora.  Keep  it  then 
To  aid  my  life,  if  it  be  bad. 

Gutierre.  Alone 
On  this  condition  I  now  yield  my  hand.* 

Thus  closes  '  El  Medico  de  su  Honra,'  on 
the  morality  of  which  we  may  spare  comment, 
after  directing  the  reader  to  the  curious  state 
of  society  it  indicates :  on  the  fine  powerful 
situations  we  have  cited,  it  would  also  be  su- 
perfluous to  insist ;  every  reader  must  appre- 
ciate them.  r 

The  second  play  which  we  select  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Calderon's  power  is  *  El  Alcalde  de 
Zalamea,'  which  we  regard  as  his  chef- 
cFauvre.  It  has  not  perhaps  the  poetical 
beauties  of  some  others,  as  *  La  Vida  as 
Sueno,'  '  Cisma  de  Inglaterra/  *  Principe 
Constante,'  *  Magico  Prodigioso,'  and  '  Las 
Armas  de  la  Hermosura  ?  but  it  has  more 
dramatic  power,  both  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution, with  more  success  in  delineation  of 
character.  As  we  believe  no  literary  histo- 
rian has  given  an  analysis  of  it,  we  shall  beg 
to  introduce  a  slight  one  here. 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  arrive  at  Zalamea 
Don  Alvaro,  the  Captain,  is  billeted  upon 
Pedro  Crespo,  a  rich  farmer,  the  hero  of  the 
play.  Crespo  shows  more  vigour  in  the  de- 
lineation than  any  other  character  of  Calde- 
ron ;  and  is,  we  believe,  a  solitary  instance  of 
that  poet's  painting  one  of  the  people  in 
favourable  colours.  There  is  a  rough  honesty 
in  Crespo' s  manner  :  but  this  roughness  is 
the  husk  which  protects,  while  covering,  a 
sweet  kernel  of  delicate  dignified  nobility  of 
feeling.  This  is  well  presented  in  bis  first 
scene.  His  son  is  indignant  at  his  submitting 
to  be  billeted  upon,  when  rich  enough  to 
avoid  it.  How  would  you  have  me  avoid  it  ? 
asks  Crespo.  Purchase  a  title  of  nobility,  is 
the  reply.  Crespo's  answer  is  as  full  of 
sense  as  dignity. 

Is  there  any  one  ignorant  of  that  I  am  ?  That 
I  am  an  honest  man,  sprung  from  an  honest 
family  ?  No.  Then  what  should  I  gain  by 
letters  of  nobility,  if  I  could  not  with  them  also 
buy  pure  blood  ?  Should  I  be  considered  belter 
than  I  am  ?  No.  People  would  say  I  was  en- 
nobled for  six  hundred  reals.  That  proves  me 
rich — not  honourable.  Honour,  child,  is  not  to 
be  bought  or  sold.     I  desire  no  honour  that  is 


•  We  have  availed  ourselves,  in  this  particular 
instance  only,  of  the  translation  given  in  Sismondi, 
pp.  176—7. 
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not  mine  by  nature.  My  father  was  a  peasant— 
my  grandfather  was  a  peasant — I  am  a  peasant — 
and  my  children  shall  be  peasants. 

Crespo  on  bearing  that  he  has  to  lodge  an 
officer  and  soldiers  advises  his  daughter  Isa- 
bella, to  keep  out  of  their  sight ;  to  which 
she  agrees  and  retires  with  her  cousin  Ines. 
The  captain  arrives,  and  his  sergeant  hunts 
about  the  house  for  a  sight  of  Isabella,  of 
whose  beauty  he  has  heard  report ;  but  learn- 
ing that  her  father  keeps  her  shut  in  her 
apartment,  being  jealous  of  her,  the  captain 
is  piqued  and  resolves  to  see  her.  He  soon 
finds  a  pretext  for  entering  her  room.  He 
arranges  that  Rebolledo  shall  provoke  him, 
and  then  flying  from  his  anger  rush  into  Isa- 
bella's chamber  and  implore  protection, 
whither  the  captain  will  follow.  This  plan 
they  execute.  Crespo  and  his  son  Juan  hear* 
ing  the  noise  of  quarrel  foHow  with  drawn 
swords,  and  learn  the  cause.  They  learn 
also  that  the  soldier  has  been  followed  into 
Isabella's  room.     They  proceed  there. 

The  next  scene  is  in  Isabella's  room.  Re- 
bolledo rushes  in  and  begs  protection.  Isa- 
bella addresses  the  captain,  and  in  the  name 
of  her  sex  demands  pardon  for  the  culprit ; 
she  is  answered  with  becoming  gallantry,  the 
captain  observing  that *  she  commits  that  mur- 
der with  her  eyes  which  she  begs  him  not  to 
commit.'   The  father  and  brother  enter. 

Crespo.  How,  senor!  I '[expect  to  find  you 
slaying  a  man,  and  you  are  complimenting  a 

woman It  is,  doubtless,  very  honourable, 

kind,  and  gallant  in  you,  so  soon  to  forget  your 
anger! 

Captain.  I  had  cause  for  anger,  but  this  lady 
has  dispelled  it  by  a  glance. 

Crespo.  Senor,  Isabella  is  my  child ;  a  pea- 
sant's child— a  peasant,  not  a  lady. 

Juan  (aside).  It  has  been  a  stratagem  to  see 
my  sister.  (Aloud.)  You  might  have  spared 
us  this  affront,  Senor  Captain,  considering  how 
kindly  my  father  received  you  here. 

Crespo.  Who  told  you  to  speak,  boy  ?  What 
affront  has  there  been  ?  If  the  soldier  offended 
him,  was  it  not  his  place  to  punish  ?  My  daugh- 
ter should  think  herself  flattered  that  the  Cap- 
tain has  honoured  her  request. 

Captain.  Clearly  so.  Have*  a  care,  young 
fellow.  Remember  to  whom  you  speak,  next 
time. 

Juan.  I  know  well  enough. 

Crespo.  What,  again !  What  have  you  to 
jabber  so  about  ? 

Captain.  As  you  are  present,  honest  Crespo,  I 
will  not  punish  his  insolence. 

Crespo.  Punish!  Senor,  understand  me.  I 
may  treat  my  son  as  I  please ;  but  so  may  not 
you. 

Juan.  And  I  will  submit  to  anything  from 
father :  to  nothing  from  you. 

Captain.  Ha  !  ha !    What  would  you  do  ? 

Juan.  Lose  life  rather  than  my  honour. 
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Captain.  Honour,  indeed !    What  can  a  pea- 
sant know  of  honour? 
Juan  (angrily).  More  than  a  popinjay  captain. 
Captain.  Vive  Dios  !  This  is  loo  much. 

(Draws  his  sword.) 
Crespo.  Beware.  {Draws.) 

At  this  critical  moment  Don  Lope,  tbe 
general  of  the  regiment,  arrives.  He  is  highly 
incensed  at  Ending  a  disturbance  in  tbe  house, 
and  in  his  wrath  declares  he  will  throw 
SKA,  women,  nay  the  house  itself,  out  of  win- 
dow— 

Que  a  hombres,  mugeres  y  casa 
Eche  por  un  eorredor. 

Tbe  Captain  explains  his  quarrel  with  Be- 
bolledo;  Don  Lope  orders  the  latter,  as  the 
author  of  the  disturbance,  to  be  whipped.  Re- 
bolledo  relishing  ill  tbe  idea  of  tbe  jest  being 
oar  lied  so  far,  declares  be  was  not  culpable, 
and  reveals  tbe  whole  plot.  Don  Lope  dis- 
misses tbe  captain  from  tbe  house,  orders  him 
to  seek  another  lodgiug,  and  declares  that  he 
will  stop  in  Crespo'8  bouse. 

Crespo  and  Don  Lope  are  then  left  alone, 
and  this  fine  scene  occurs,  which,  fairly  to 
enjoy,  the  reader  should  consult  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Crespo.  A  thousand  thanks,  senor,  you  have 
saved  me  from  slaying  the  man  who  insulted  me. 

Don  Lope.  Slaying  him? 

Crespo.  Slaying  him. 

Don  Lope.  Vive  Dios  !  Are  you  aware  he  is  a 
captain ! 

Crespo.  Vive  Dios  !  Yes :  had  he  been  a  gen- 
eral, it  would  have  been  the  same. 

Don  Lope.  By  heaven !  the  man  who  touches 
but  a  hair  of  one  of  my  soldiers,  I  will  hang, 
without  scruple! 

Crespo.  By  heaven !  whoever  touches  a  tittle 
of  mine  honour,  him  will  I  hang,  and  without 
scruple! 

Don  Lope.  Enow  you  not  that,  being  a  peasant, 
you  are  forced  to  submit  ? 

Crespo.  In  my  property,  yes;  but  in  mine 
honour,  no !  My  property  and  life  belong  to  my 
king.  My  honour  is  the  patrimony  of  my  soul ; 
and  my  soul  belongs  to  none  but  God.* 

Don  Lope.  Vive  Crist o  !  I  almost  think  you're 
right. 

Crespo.  Vive  Cristo  !    I  am  sure  I'm  right 

Don  Lope  (aside).  This  peasant  is  testy 

and,  egad,  the  lellow  swears  as  much  as  I  do 
myself 

*  This  is  one  of  the  rare  flashes  which  irradiate 
the  works  of  Calderon.  It  is  fine  in  sentiment,  and, 
for  a  wonder,  neither  affected  in  the  expression,  nor 
overlaid  witft  metaphors.  We  cannot  forbear  citing 
it  in  his  own  words : 

Con  mi  hacienda, 
Pero  con  mi  fama  no. 
Al  rey  la  hacienda  y  la  vida 
Se  ha  de  dar ;  pero  el  honor 
Es  patrimonio  del  alma 
T  al  alma  solo  es  de  Dios.  l 


Crespo  (aside).  Don  Lope  ia  fantastic.  We 
shall  not  sympathize. 

With  this  scene  the  first  act  ends.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  Spanish  drama 
our  admiration  of  this  scene  may  apprar  exag- 
gerated. One  must  know  the  frigid  and 
affected  language  spoken  in  these  plays  to 
appreciate  the  luxury  of  the  simple  tones  of 
nature.  One  roust  have  been  wearied  with 
tbe  perpetual  masks  usurping  the  placea  of 
men/to  relish  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  this 
sketch  of  Crespo.  It  is  indeed  masterly, 
viewi  d  according  to  any  standard ;  the  charac- 
ter is  brought  out  by  a  few  distinct  truth- 
ful touches ;  and  the  remark  by  the  general, 
1  the  fellow  swears  as  much  as  I  do  myself^ 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this  bluntness, 
which  is  confirmed  in  the  second  act.  The 
general,  struck  by  Crespo's  polite  attentive- 
ness,  remarks  it  to  him.  Crespo  answers  that 
he  is  polite  to  those  who  treat  him  with  civil- 
ity :  rude  to  those  who  treat  him  haughtily. 

Tbe  second  act,  though  not  deficient  in 
movement,  is  occupied  with  scenes  that  come 
to  nothing,  and  have  scarcely  any  influence 
on  tbe  plot;  except  the  last,  in  which  tbe 
captain,  Don  Alvaro,  now  furiously  in  love 
with  Isabella,  carries  her  off  by  force,  having 
tied  her  father  to  a  tree.  This  is  a  spirited 
scene.  But  we  may  here  observe  that  we 
omit  such  scenes  from  our  analysis  as  do  not 
in  themselves  exhibit  character  or  new  situa- 
tion. Thus,  also,  the  amusing  ( Don  Mendo,' 
whom  we  have  mentioned  (p.  289),  needs 
not  again  be  introduced  here. 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  long  soliloquy 
by  Isabella ;  a  speech  full  of  delicious  bar- 
mony,  and  not  so  defaced  with  concetti  as 
usual.  The  language  is  figurative,  but  pas- 
sionate. There  are  not  many  soliloquies,  to 
our  taste,  finer  in  all  Calderon.  Isabella  has 
been  violated  by  the  Captain,  and  is  now  suf- 
fering under  the  horror  of  her  degradation, 
and  dreading  the  light  of  day.  She  bids  the 
stars  not  to  give  place  to  Aurora,  who  will 
come  with  tears  and  smile3  to  fill  the  azure 
field ;  or,  if  Aurora  must  come,  she  bids  her 
bring  no  smiles,  but  only  tears.  She  bids  the 
sun  remain  longer  under  the  cool  waves,  and 
not  disturb  the  night :  that  he  may  not  behold 
the  most  atrocious  of  crimes.  This  looks  fan- 
tastic enough  in  a  prose  statement,  as  indeed 
will  mostly  be  the  case  where  poetry  is 
wrenched  from  its  ideal  sphere  ;  but  we  will 
cite  the  original,  and  requesting  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  tbe  style  of  Spanish  poetry,  ask 
him  if  this  be  not  both  simple  and  beautiful. 

Nunca  amenezca  a  mis  ojos,  la  luz  hermosa  del 

dia, 
Porque  a.  su  nombre  no  tenga  vergueaza  yo  de 

mi  raisma. 
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O  tu,  de  tantas  estrellas,  prima  vera  fugitiva, 
No  des  lugar  &  la  aurora,  que  tu  azul  campana 

pisa, 
Para  que  con  risa  y  llanto,  borre  tu  apacible  vista ! 
Y  ya  que  ha  de  ser,  que  sea  coq  llanto,  mas  no 

coq  risa. 
Detente,  o  mayor  planeta.  mas  tiempo  en  la  espw 

ma  fria 
Del  mar !    Deja  que  una  vez  dilate  la  noehe 

esquiva 

Su  trcmulo  imperio 

Para  que  quieres  salir  a  ver  en  la  historia  mia 
La  mas  enorrae  maldad,  la  mas  fiera  tiranfa, 
Que  en  venganza  de  los  hombres,  quiere  el  ciclo 

que  se  escriba  ? 

This  soliloquy  is  continued  at  some  length, 
and  is  interrupted  by  the  groans  of  her  father 
whom  she  discovers  bound  to  a  tree.  She  tells 
him  what  has  befallen  her;  adding,  that  her 
brother,  to  avenge  her  wrong,  fought  with  the 
captain  and  wounded  him,  but  was  prevented 
despatching  him  by  the  soldiers,  who  arrived 
in  time.  The  wounded  captain  has  been 
taken  to  the  village.  This  narrative  occupies 
one  hundred  and  sixty  lines !  Crespo  calmly 
bids  her  dry  her  tears,  and  sternly  resolves 
on  vengeance.  At  that  moment  the  Escribano 
arrives  to  inform  him  that  he,  Crespo,  has 
been  elected  alcalde  of  Zalamea,  adding, 
*  This  is  fine  news,  Crespo  5  you  have  two 
important  matters  to  commence  with.  The 
king  will  be  here  to-morrow:  that  is  the 
first.  The  second  is,  that  a  captain  of  the 
regiment  has  been  wounded.  It  is  not  known 
by  whom :  but  you  will  have  to  judge  the 
case:  there  will  be  money  to  be  gained!* 

Pedro  Crespo  is  alcalde,  and  the  means  of 
vengeance  are  thus  within  his  hands.  He 
seeks  an  interview  with  the  captain ;  and  a 
noble  scene  takes  place.  Crespo  lays  aside 
the  judge,  and  appears  only  as  a  supplicating 
father:  eloquent,  dignified,  pathetic.  He 
says  that,  though  base-born,  yet  he  is  rich  ;  he 
is  a  father  ;  and  he  offers  the  captain  all  his 
wealth,  all  he  possesses,  and  will  turn  labourer 
again,  if  the  captain  will  repair  the  wrong 
he  has  done  his  daughter,  and  marry  her. 
The  speech  contains  one  or  two  extrava- 
gances, but  on  the  whole  is  nobly  conceived 
and  full  of  pathos.  The  captain  treats  him 
with  contempt.  Crespo  threatens  him  as  a 
judge,  if  he  accept  not  the  offers  of  a  father. 
But  the  captain  remains  heartless,  contemp- 
tuous, unmoved.    Crespo  orders  his  arrest. 

Don  Lope  arrives  indignant  at  the  alcalde's 
presuming  to  judge  an  officer;  but  Crespo 
remains  firm  in  his  intention.  The  king 
arrives,  and  confirms  Don  Lope's  assertion, 
that  being  a  soldier  the  captain  must  be  tried 
before  another  tribunal.  Crespo  places  the 
indictment  and  papers  in  the  hand  of  the 
king,  who  admits  the  captain's  guilt,  but  still 


insists  on  the  punishment  coming  from  tno* 
ther  tribunal  than  that  of  the  alcalde. 

The  suspense  here  is  great.  Will  the  cap* 
tain  escape!  Will  Crespo's  vengeance  bo 
defeated  1  No :  the  stern  alcalde  draws  atklt 
a  curtain,  and  discovers  to  the  astonished  com- 
pany, the  captain  strangled  in  a  chair.  This 
is  a  fine  coup  de  thi&tre.  Crespo  says  that 
the  king  himself  believed  the  sentence  just ; 
and  justice  having  many  hands,  it  matters 
little  which  one  executes  it.  The  king  it  so 
delighted  with  Crespo,  that  he  makes  him 
alcalde  for  life.  The  piece  concludes  wilk 
Isabella  retiring  to  a  convent. 

We  had  intended  inserting  an  analysis  of 
of  4El  Mayor  Monstruo  les  Zelos,'  from  the 
comparison  it  suggests  with  *  Othello*  and 
*  Zaire;'  but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits,  and  the  reader's  patience.  '  A  Secreto 
Agravio  Secreta  Venganza,'  would  also  claim 
a  place  here,  had  we  room;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
terrific  last  act,  the  execution  of  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  come  up  to  the  invention. 
Every  reader  will  seize  at  once  the  power  of 
the  situations,  and  their  capability  for  fin* 
acting  and  passionate  writing. 

Don  Luis  is  in  love  with  Leonor,  the  wife 
of  Don  Lope.  The  husband  detects  their 
guilty  passion,  and  is  perplexed  how  to  avenge 
his  wrongs  without  making  them  pa b Ire.  It 
is  the  same  problem  as  that  in  '  El  Medico 
de  su  Honra ;'  but  treated  differently.  Don 
Lope  has  engaged  the  only  boat  remaining, 
to  take  him  across  the  river  to  his  wife.  Don 
Luis  enters  with  a  letter  from  Leonor,  appoint* 
ing  an  interview  for  that  evening  in  her  gar* 
den,  as  her  husband  will  be  absent.  Don 
Luis  cannot  procure  a  boat.  Don  Lope,  sua* 
pecting  the  object  of  his  desire,  offers  him  a 
place  in  the  one  he  has  engaged.  The  offer 
is  accepted  with  mutual  joy,  *  Was  there  ever 
so  fortunate  a  man !'  exclaims  the  lover.  'The 
hour  of  vengeance  arrives !'  exclaims  the  has* 
band.  '  Odd  enough  for  the  husband  to  be 
my  conductor,'  thinks  the  lover.  cHe  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and  cannot  escape/ 
says  the  husband.  (He  takes  me  to  his  wife!1 
(1  take  him  to  his  death!'  Such  are  their 
opposite  thoughts.  They  enter  the  boat.  The 
audience  are  left  in  suspense. 

Leonor  is  in  her  garden  waiting  for  her 
lover.  She  is  sad,  and  begins  to  suspect  Doa 
Luis  loves  her  less  than  he  was  wont.  A  cry 
of 'help'  is  heard  from  the  rhrtr;  Leonor 
looks  out  and  distinguishes  a  figure  struggling 
with  the  waves.  She  trembles  with  vague 
fears.  Her  husband  enters,  his  clothes  drip- 
ping with  wet,  a  poniard  in  his  hand  !  She 
is  speechless.  With  grim  formality  Don  Lope 
relates  that  a  certain  Don  Luis  begged  per- 
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mission  to  share  his  boat  with  him.    The  ca«  [ 
bles  which  fastened  it  to  the  shore  had  broken.  • 
They  were  adrift.    Don  Luis  was  drowned. ' 
Don  Lope  grieves  that  he  was  unable  to  save 
him  ;  but  the  sea  ingulfed  him,  and  will  cover 
his  memory.     Leonor  shrieks  and  swoons. 
Don  Lope  exclaims  '  Leonor !  my  wife !  my 
life !  •  .  .  Alas !  her  hands  are  cold !  .  . .  Ah, 
Don  Juan.    I  was  wrong  to  tell  her  of  the 
dangers  1  had  escaped !  .  . .  You  see  her  wo- 
man s  heart  was  not  able  to  support  such  ter- 
ror!.. .  Her  love  trembled  at  the  mention  of 
my  danger.  . .  (to  the  servants)  Carry  her  to 
her  bed-room.' 

Don  Lope  left  alone  applauds  himself  for 
the  issue  of  his  plan ;  but  it  is  only  half  com- 

Eleted.  Don  Luis  is  no  more,  but  Leonor 
ves.  His  resolution  is  soon  formed.  'I 
confided  the  care  of  my  first  vengeance  to 
the  waters ;  my  second  shall  be  confided  to 
the  flames ! ' 

The  king  and  his  attendants  are  convers- 
ing. The  cry  of '  Fire !  Fire  I '  reaches  them, 
and  they  learn  that  Don  Lope's  house  is  burn- 
ing. Don  Lope  enters,  half  undressed,  and 
with  his  wife,  dead,  upon  his  arm !  He  has 
stifled  her;  and  attributes  her  death  to  the 
flames.  And  thus  he  accomplishes  his  secret 
vengeance  for  a  secret  wrong  ! 

We  may  here  conclude  our  notice  of  Cal- 
deron, Our  general  estimate  of  his  powers 
will  have  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Although  disputing  his  title  to  profundity  of 
thought,  or  artistic  genius  of  the  highest  or- 
der ;  although  placing  him  on  a  very  differ- 
ent pedestal  from  that  of  Sbakspeare  or 
Gothe  j  we  are  still  hearty  admirers  of  his 
rare  talents.  All  we  desire  is,  to  have  his 
real  excellences  proclaimed,  in  substitution  of 
the  spurious  ones  so  eloquently  extolled  by 
the  Germans.  As  a  dramatist  in  the  highest 
sense  we  can  never  regard  him ;  as  a  play- 
writer  we  think  he  ranks  one  of  the  foremost. 
Great  knowledge  of  stage-effect ;  great  spirit 
and  ingenuity  in  the  working  out  of  compli- 
cated plots ;  an  imagination  brilliant  and  fer- 
tile, loving  to  lose  itself  in  the  gloomy  depths 
of  horror ;  wonderful  harmony  and  fluency  of 
verse,  with  a  facility  for  the  production  of 
spirited  dialogue  amidst  a  profusion  of  meta- 
phors: these  are  no  contemptible  qualities, 
and  these  Calderon  unquestionably  possesses. 
More  than  these  we  cannot  discover.  He 
has  a  rich  and  varied  Theatrical  genius. 
Dramatic  genius  must  be  sought  in  other 
lands :  the  Spaniards  have  it  not.  Yet  the 
once  mighty,  now  degenerate  Spain,  can  well 
afford  the  admission  of  inferiority  on  the'ground 
which  Sophocles,  Sbakspeare,  and  Moliere, 
serenely  occupy.  She  has  produced  'Don 
Quixote'  and  Murillo,  and  after  such  feats 
may  well  await  the  tributes  of  the  world. 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  French  translation  is  a 
book  we  can  recommend  to  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  original.  Let  us  be  understood, 
however.  M.  Damas-Hinard  has  taken  great 
pains,  but,  like  most  translators,  especially 
French,  has  had  no  conscience.  He  will  in* 
sist  upon  altering  and  abridging  his  original. 
He  proclaims  both  Calderon  and  Lope  great 
poets ;  and,  nevertheless,  cannot  help  secretlv 
suspecting  that  he  is  greater,  and  that  his 
'improvements'  will  be  acceptable.  We 
have  but  cursorily  compared  his  version  with 
the  Spanish ;  but  by  selecting  random  pas- 
sages of  beauty,  fun,  concetti,  and  extrava- 
gance, we  have  been  able  to  see  that  he  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  privilege  of  abridgment 
and  alteration.  In  the  translations  in  the 
course  of  this  article  we  have  ventured  on 
paraphrases,  because  we  were  solely  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  situation.  But  M.  Du- 
mas-Hinard  professes  to  give  the  world  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Spanish  plays,  and  to  represent 
their  characteristics.  By  subduing  the  ex- 
travagance of  thought ;  by  altering  the  meta- 
phors 5  by  abridging  the  length  of  the  speeches, 
he  does  away  with  these  characteristics,  and 
gives  the  world  a  series  of  French  dromes, 
not  Spanish  comedias.  As  a  specimen  of  bis 
reproduction  of  the  poetical  beauties,  we  may 
cite  his  version  of  the  soliloquy  in '  El  Alcalde 
de  Zalamea,'  part  of  which  we  before  quoted. 
Instead  of  saying,  as  in  the  original,  'Remain, 
O  greater  planet,  still  longer  under  the  cool 
waves  of  the  seaf  he  says,  'Et  toi  soleil,  roi 
defl  astres,  prolonge  ton  sejour  dans  le  sein 
profond  des  mers.'  The  fine  phrase  '  tre- 
mulo  irnperio'  is  omitted. 

A  false  idea  of  the  Spanish  drama  will 
therefore  be  gained  from  M.  Damas- 
Hinard's  version.  Nor  will  his  criticisms 
mend  the  matter.  They  are  insufferably 
bad  ;  as  may  be  suspected  from  the  man 
who  calls  Lope  de  Vega  a  '  sublime  poet' 
But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  his 
volumes  will  form  amusing  and  instructive 
reading,  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
original.  The  great  merits  of  these 
dramatists — their  theatrical  excellences — 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  version  in  favourable 
colours.  The  translator  is  not  without 
spirit  in  his  dialogues,  and  he  has  taken 
considerable  pains  to  explain  away  verbal 
and  national  difficulties.  The  four  volumes 
contain  eleven  plays  of  Calderon,  and  ten 
of  Lope  de  Vega.  We  can  promise  the 
dramatic  reader  a  treat  in  the  perusal. 

But  to  the  German  reader  we  should 
recommend  the  version  by  Gries.  It  has 
all  the  merits  which  Damas-Hiiiard's 
translation  wants.    It  is  written  also  in 
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verse,  and  the  same  metre  as  the  original. 
Eminently  faithful  in  reproducing  both 
faults  and  beauties,  it  is  written  with  a 
spirit  and  vigour  rarely  seen  in  translations. 
The  reader  will  there  find  Calderon  as  he 
would  find  him  in  the  original. 

The  ( Tesoro  de  Teatro  Espanol,'  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  edited  by  M.  Ochoa, 
has  the  recommendations  of  price  and 
type :  in  both  of  these  it  far  excels  the 
Madrid  edition.  Five  and- twenty  plays  in 
each  volume,  printed  in  double  columns 
with  an  excellent  type,  and  costing  only 
ten  francs  each,  is  certainly  as  cheap  as  it 
is  possible  to  expect ;  and  we  need  not 
therefore  be  hard  upon  the  editing,  espe- 
cially as  the  Madrid  edition,  which  costs 
four  times  the  sum,  is  no  better  edited. 
It  is  but  fit  however  to  remark  that  the 
text,  though  accurately  enough  printed,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  sometimes  varies  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  other  editions.  In 
Lope  de  Vega's  comedy  of  ( £1  perro  del 
hortelano,'  several  entire  scenes  are 
wanting  in  M.  Ochoa's  edition.  It  is  true 
that  these  scenes  are  in  a  measure  super- 
fluous ;  but  one  desires  a  complete  text. 
The  carelessness  of  Spanish  editors,  and 
the  fact  that  Lope  de  Vega's  plays  are 
still  sold  separately  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatres,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
variations  observable  in  various  editions. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  extensively 
of  M.  Ochoa's  accuracy ;  but  we  may 
inform  the  reader  that  the  very  best 
edition  of  Calderon's  complete  works  is 
that  published  in  Germany  a  few  years 
ago,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  edited,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  by  Joseph  Kiel.  This 
edition  has  been  largely  smuggled  into 
Spain,  as  being  the  most  perfect 


Art.  XI. — IS  Europe  pendant  la  Revolution 
Frangaise,  par  M.  Capefigue.  (Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution.)     Paris. 

1842. 

In  his  worke  of  modern  history  the  inde- 
fatigable M.  Capefigue  possesses,  perhaps 
affects,  a  general  European  impartiality. 
Me  leans  to  what  is  called  the  cause  of 
order,  and  regrets  the  old  institutions,  as 
no  doubt  a  hommtditol  should :  but  beyond 
this  natural  longing  professes  to  have  no 
passion  one  way  or  the  other.  You  would 
fancy  him  a  retired  Prime  Minister  at  the 
least,  who  having  mingled  in  the  diplomatic 


struggles  for  the  last  fifty  years,  now  sits 
down  to  chroniele  them,  in  a  calm,  blood- 
less, Talleyrand-like  manner:  having  no 
regard  for  Trojan  or  Tyrian ;  little  respect 
for  traineurs  de  sabre  with  their  coarse 
feats  of  arms  and  loud  braggadocio 
bulletins;  and  too  much  (as  is  natural, 
perhaps,  in  one  of  his  calling)  for  notes, 
protocols,  and  manoeuvres  of  ambassadors 
and  their  agents. 

Of  this  vaunted  diplomacy,  before  the 
French  Revolution,  and  during  that  period 
(as  to  present  and  future  times,  they  do 
not  come  into  discussion  here)— of  these 
clever  diplomatists  and  their  works— we 
never  can  calculate,  to  the  end  of  time, 
how  much  honour  they  have  caused  us. 
The  history  of  every  Foreign  Office  in 
Europe— one  may  say  so  without  being 
near  so  familiar  with  the  contents  of  their 
cartons  as  M.  Capefigue  appears  to  be — 
is  a  history  of  knavery :  of  lies  answered 
by  other  lies,  robberies  met  by  other 
robberies.  Every  king  has  his  hand  in  his 
brother's  pocket,  and  the  aim  and  triumph 
of  every  ministry  is  by  force  or  fraud  to 
effect  the  removal  of  its  neighbour's  land- 
mark. Probably  M.  Capefigue  did  not 
intend  this  moral  to  be  read  out  of  his 
book ;  but  herein  lies  the  only  good  of  the 
work  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it.  It 
does  not  matter  much  now,  what  plans 
Louis  XVI.,  that  amateur  navigator,  had 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  marine, 
and  the  punishment  of  England  ;  whether 
the  guns  that  drove  away  the  Prussians 
after  Valmy  were  not  loaded  with  louis 
d'ors;  what  intentions  the  Prussians  had 
upon  Hanover  or  Bavaria ;  or  the  Duke  of 
York  on  the  French  throne ;  or  the  French 
upon  the  Rhenish  frontier ;  or  the 
Austrians  upon  the  French  ; — these  mys- 
teries of  diplomatic  double-dealing,  cu- 
riosities of  the  Roguery  of  History,  are 
of  very  little  importance  to  us  now.  It 
is  idle  to  sort  and  docket  mere  masses  of 
lies — to  be  following  political  labyrinths 
which  have  nothing  at  the  end. 

Unless,  to  be  sure,  some  writers  should 
be  employed  by  an  European  congress  to 
go  through  this  task  with  the  moral  end 
in  view — of  teaching  their  respective 
nations  heaftily  to  beware  of  all  Foreign- 
Offices;  to  eschew  robbery  of  all  sorts  at 
the  expense  of  whatever  neighbour ;  to 
avoid  being  too  *  clever'  in  their  political 
dealings  as  they  would  avoid  similar 
*  sharp'  practices  in  private  life :  in  a  word 
to  learn  that  honest  dealings  are  quite  as 
profitable  for  states,  as  for  individuals. 

Any    person    reading    M.    Capefigue's 
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present  work  with  the  above  moral  view, 
will  find  that  his  volumes  contain  many 
curious  illustrations  of  it.  For  instance, 
to  begin  a  little  before  the  beginning. 
M.  Capcfijue  speaks  with  much  respect  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  were  brought  up  to 
understand,  the  inflexible  rivalry  between 
England  and  France.  On  this  point  Louis 
XVI.,  says  his  admirer,  was  passionn^  and 
there  never  was  a  king  who  carried  so  far 
his  hatred  and  resentment  against  Great 
Britain!  And  towards  this  restorer  of  the 
French  marine,  this  implacable  enemy  of 
England,  this  '  tete  noble  et  grande  esprit 
national  et  fort,'  the  historian  proceeds  to 
pay  many  compliments  in  which  he  calls 
upon  the  nation  to  join. 

Is  it  from  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to 
the  unlucky  monarch,  or  from  a  wish  to 
conciliate  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen,  or  from  a  conviction  that 
irreconcilable  hatred  to  England  or  any 
other  country  is  an  acceptable  quality  in 
French  sovereigns,  that  M.  Capefigue  is 
to  careful  to  register  the  fact  of  the  king's 
anti-English  feeling  1  Our  author  used 
formerly  to  sign  himself  a  komme  d'etat ; 
but  in  his  love  of  the  old  French  traditions, 
he  would  do  well,  as  a  statesman,  to  give 
up  his  admiration  of  this  one ;  since  he 
has  himself  chronicled  so  many  of  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  that  most 
absurd  of  all  the  ancient  qualifications  of 
a  patriot.  Louis  XVL,  continuing  the 
great  work  of  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
raises  the  French  marine,  adroitly  threatens 
the  English  possessions  in  India,  tampers 
successfully  with  the  English  colonies  in 
America  (and  brings  back  the  infection  of 
rebellion  to  his  own  country),  and  so 
having  wreaked  his  measure  of  evil,  it 
becomes  the  turn  of  '  the  eternal  rival'  to 
pay  off  its  debt  of  revenge.  For  nine 
hundred  years,  from  one  side  of  the 
channel  to  the  other,  we  have  been  bandy- 
ing this  hatred  about. 

We  were  not  slow  in  flinging  the  injury 
back  again.  The  first  struggles  of  the 
revolution  begin  ;  bankruptcy,  famine,  in- 
ward commotion,  tear  and  weaken  the  vital 
strength  of  •  the  eternal  enemy'  as  much 
as  the  most  eternal  of  all  enemies  can 
desire.  When  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
fomenter  of  the  American  rebellion  fell, 
when  his  family  were  flung  out  of  the 
country,  living  here  and  there  'in  ob- 
scurity and  contempt,'  as  Burke  says — 
this  one  borrowing  money  never  to  be 
repayed,  that  one  pawning  diamonds  in 
order  to  live — one  would  fancy  the  English 


hatred  of  the  race  might  have  been  ex- 
tinguished in  compassion,  and  that  the 
unlucky  Bourbons  would  have  been  raised 
from  the  dust  in  which  they  lay.  But  not 
so.  The  compassion  which  Mr.  Pitt's 
government  had  for  the  Bourbon  family 
was  but  little  profitable  to  them.  Why,  if 
the  allied  powers  were  anxious  to  assist 
the  exiled  princes,  were  the  latter  not 
allowed  to  enter  France  1  Why  were  the 
movements  of  their  (6migr£s)  troops 
always  mysteriously  counteracted  ^  Why, 
when  Toulon  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  was  the 
fleet  there  found  not  officered  by  French 
royalists,  of  whom  there  were  hundreds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  princes  ?  It  was  the 
precious  policy  of  'the  hereditary  enemy.' 
We  speculated  upon  the  burning  of  that 
fleet :  we  would  give  up  the  ships  to  no 
Frenchman,  with  white  cockade  or  red. 
The  robberies  of  Napoleon  were  not  more 
daring  nor  brutal  than  that. 

4  When  the  French  see  bodies  of  English, 
Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Sardinians,  Prus- 
sians, Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians, 
Sclavonians,  Croatians,  acting  as  principals 
in  the  war,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
think  we  come  with  a  benevolent  design,' 
cries  Burke,  in  his  wonderful  letter  on  the 
conduct  of  the  allies ;  and  dares  to  express 
at  once  the  intention  of  the  coalescing 
powers.  ( Austria  means  to  take  away 
the  whole  frontier  from  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  to  Dunkirk :  Great  Britain 
resolves  that  France  shall  have  no  colonies, 
no  commerce,  and  no  marine.'  And  if  we 
read  the  opinions  of  another  eminent 
statesman,  M.  Thiers,  we  find  him  delighted 
with  the  skill  of  the  English  politicians, 
who  had  so  handled  the  eternal  rival,  that 
there  were,  after  the  burning  of  the  Toulon 
fleet,  not  more  than  sixty  (Capefigue  says 
six-and- thirty)  vessels  in  the  French 
arsenals,  while  England  with  her  allies, 
Spain  and  Holland,  had  at  least  two 
hundred,  and,  while  without  the  necessity 
of  a  combat,  the  English  fleet  was  roaster 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Indian  Seas.  Thus,  cries  Thiers  in 
an  ecstasy,  *  nothing  was  more  politic  than 
the  war  made  by  Pitt  against  France.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  won  the  move  certainly — 
and  deserves  that  just  such  a  statesman 
as  Thiers  should  praise  him.  In  like 
manner,  it  might  be  said,  nothing  was  more 
politic  than  the  manner  in  which  Sampson 
slaughtered  the  Philistines:  such  policy 
is  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  author  of 
the  famous  note  on  the  Syrian  question. 
But  there  is  not  a  tax-payer  in  this  empire, 
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who  does  not  see  the  fallacy  of  it,  at  least 
twice  a  year ;  and  can  calculate  that  we 
might  have  had  some  ten  thousand  of 
ships,  if  need  were,  for  the  price  which  the 
great  minister  paid  for  those  he  took.        4 

Nor  were  the  continental  diplomatists 
much  behind-hand  in  their  triumphant  skill. 
The  robbery  and  spoliation  of  Poland  is  still 
more  'politic'  than  the  robbery  and  in- 
cendiarism  of  the  Toulon  fleet.  To  effect 
that  admirable  piece  of  policy,  the  Prussians 
forget  their  hostility  against  Fiance,  and 
the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
they  had  sworn  to  protect — how  could 
oaths  or  honour  be  supposed  to  prevail 
when  ( policy'  is  so  much  stronger  than 
either?  With  that  gallant  war-cry  in 
common,  Russian,  and  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  armies  flock  togther — down  go 
the  redoubts  of  Praga,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Polish  soldiery — women  and  children 
are  butchered  by  tens  of  thousands — and 
chuckling  diplomatists  at  Berlin  and 
Petersburgh  have  but  to  take  the  map 
and  divide  the  country  at  their  leisure. 

The  consequences  of  that  masterpiece 
of  robbery  every  one  knows.  The  French 
republic  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  Euro- 
pean diplomatists.  It  was  starving,  disor- 
ganized, ready  to  yield  :  but  Foreign  Di- 
plomacy intervened  and  saved  its  life.  Its 
armies  were  a  rabble,  but  diplomacy  drew 
the  bullets  from  the  Prussian  guns;  and  so 
the  rabble  was  left  to  organize  itself, 
until  it  grew  to  be  the  great  Imperial  army, 
that  under  the  great  Emperor  marched  in 
triumph  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  and  to 
Moscow. 

M.  Capefigue's  volumes,  however,  only 
go  as  far  as  1795  :  the  emperor  is  but  an 
artillery  officer  as  yet,  and  his  ( policy'  and 
the  end  of  it  all  to  come.  Up  to  '95  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  to  see  what  diplomacy, 
or,  as  M.  Capefigue  calls  it, '  Europe,'  had 
done  for  the  French  Revolution.  Europe, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  the  King  of 
France  too,  were  both  most  deeply  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  and  diplomatized 
so  cleverly  as  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  Louis  XVI.  bet.veen  them.  Having 
an  enemy  without  money,  strength,  or 
almost  hope,  Europe  diplomatized  so 
skilfully  as  to  make  that  enemy  more 
powerful  than  all  the  continent  put  toge- 
ther. In  the  beginning  of  1795,  the  Wo- 
begon e  English  historian  of  the* Annual 
Register,'  shows  what  had  been  the  ef- 
fects of  European  diplomacy  in  French 
affairs.  It  had  given  over  to  France  ten 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  5 


the  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms,  and 
Spire  5  the  electorate  of  Treves,  Co- 
logne, and  Mentz ;  the  duchy  of  Deux 
Ponts  ;  the  Palatinate  ;  and  the  duchies  of 
4 Suliers  and  Cleves.  In  the  south  of  France, 
their  conquests  were  the  duchy  of  Savoy  ; 
with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Catalonia  in  Spain.  After  enumerating 
the  hundred  and  forty  severe  actions  in 
which  the  French  had  been  successful,  and 
'  the  generals  and  armies  of  consummate 
experience,'  which  they  had  overthrown 
with  their  raw  and  ill-disciplined  levies — 
the  Registrar  concludes  with  a  sigh,  'Such 
is  the  description  given  by  the  French  of 
their  numerous  exploits,  and  impartiality 
requires  it  should  be  acknowledged,  not- , 
withstanding  the  odium  they  lie  under, 
that  the  account  is  not  exaggerated.' 

It  was  even  so :  and  for  these  successes 
Europe  had  to  thank  its  diplomacy — the 
selfishness  and  knavery,  that  is,  of  its  gov- 
ernments ;  and  their  blind,  insane  rapacity 
and  cunning. 


Art.  XII.—  1.  Funeral  Discourse  delivered 
on  occasion  of  celebrating  the  obsequies  of 
his  late  Excellency  the  Perpetual  Dicta* 
tor  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  the  Citu 
zen  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Francia,  by  Citizen 
the  Rev.  Manuel  Antonio  Perez,  of  the 
Chut  ch  of  the  Incarnation,  on  the  20/A  of 
October,  1840.  (In  the  *  British  Packet 
and  Argentine  News,'  No.  813.  Bue- 
nos Ay  res:  March  19,  1842.) 

2.  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Revolution  de 
Paraguay ,  el  le  Gouvernement  Dictatorial 
du  Docteur  Francia.  Par  MM.  Reng- 
ger  et  Longchamp.  2de  edition.  Paris. 
1827 

3.  Letters  on  Paraguay.  By  J.  P.  and  W. 
P.  Robertson.  2  vols.  Second  edition. 
London.     1839. 

4.  Francia's  Reign  of  Terror.  (By  the 
same.)     London.     1839. 

5.  Letters  on  South  America.  (By  the 
same.)     3  vols.     London.     1843. 

6.  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.  By  John 
Miers.     2  vols.     London.     1826. 

7.  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  2  vols.  2d 
edition.    London.     1829. 

The  confused  South  American  revolution, 
and  set  of  revolutions,  like  the  South 
American  continent  itself,  is  doubtless  a 
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great  confused  phenomenon;  worthy  of 
Setter  knowledge  than  men  yet  have  of  it. 
Several  books,  of  which  we  here  name  a 
few  known  to  us,  have  been  written  on  the 
subject ;  but  bad  books  mostly,  and  pro-' 
ductive  of  almost  no  effect.  The  heroes 
of  South  America  have  not  yet  succeeded 
ia  picturing  any  image  of  themselves, 
much  less  any  true  image  of  themselves, 
in  the  Cis-Atlantic  mind  or  memory. 

Iturbide, '  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,'  a 
great  man  in  that  narrow  country,  who  was 
he  1  He  made  the  thrice»celebrated  '  Plan 
oflguala;'  a  constitution  of  no  continuance. 
He  became  Emperor  of  Mexico,  most  se- 
rene  '  Augustin  I. ;'  was  deposed,  banished 
to  Leghorn,  to  London ;  decided  on  return- 
ing ; — landed  on  the  shore  at  Tampico,  and 
was  there  met,  and  shot :  this,  in  a  vague 
sort,  is  what  the  world  knows  of  the  Na- 
poleon of  Mexico,  most  serene  Augustin 
the  First,  most  unfortunate  Augustin  the 
Last.  He  did  himself  publish  memoirs  or 
memorials,*  but  few  can  read  them.  Ob- 
livion, and  the  deserts  of  Panama,  have 
swallowed  this  brave  Don  Augustin  :  vote 
caruii  sacro. 

And  Bolivar,  'the  Washington  of  Co- 
lumbia,9 Liberator  Bolivar,  he  too  is  gone 
without  his  fame.  Melancholy  lithographs 
represent  to  us  a  long  faced,  square-brow- 
ed man  ;  of  stern,  considerate,  consciously 
considerate  aspect,  mildly  aquiline  form  of 
nose  ;  with  terrible  angularity  of  jaw ;  and 
dark  deep  eyes,  somewhat  too  close  toge- 
ther (for  which  latter  circumstance  we 
earnestly  hope  the  lithograph  alone  is  to 
blame) :  this  is  Liberator  Bolivar: — a  man 
of  much  hard  fighting,  hard  riding,  of 
manifold  achievements,  distresses,  hero- 
isms and  histrionisms  in  this  world;  a 
many-counselled,  much-enduring  man ; 
now  dead  and  gone : — of  whom,  except 
that  melancholy  lithograph,  the  cultivated 
European  public  knows  as  good  as  nothing. 
Yet  did  he  not  fly  hither  and  thither,  often 
in  the  most  desperate  manner,  with  wild 
cavalry  clad  in  blankets,  with  War  of  Li- 
beration, s  to  the  death  V  Glad  in  blan- 
kets, ponchos  the  South  Americans  call 
them :  it  is  a  square  blanket,  with  a  short 
slit  in  the  centre,  which  you  draw  over 
your  head,  and  so  leave  hanging :  many  a 
liberative  cavalier  has  ridden,  in  those  hot 
climates,  without  further  dress  at  all ;  and 
fought  handsomely  too,  wrapping  the  blan- 
ket round  his  arm,  when  it  came  to  the 
charge. 


•  A  Statement  of  some  of  the  Principal  Events 
in  the  Public  Life  of  Augustin  de  Iturbide :  written 
by  Himself.    London.     1843. 


With  such  cavalry,  and  artillery  and  in- 
fantry to  match,  Bolivar  has  ridden,  fight* 
ing  all  the  way,  through  torrid  deserts,  hot 
mud  swamps,  through  ice-chasms  beyond 
%the  curve  of  perpetual  frost, — more  miles 
than  Ulysses  ever  sailed :  let  the  coming 
Homers  take  note  of  it.  He  has  marched 
over  the  Andes  more  than  once ;  a  feat 
analogous  to  Hannibal's ;  and  seemed  to 
think  little  of  it.  Often  beaten,  banish- 
ed from  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned 
again,  truculently  fought  again.  He  gained 
in  the  Cumana  regions  the  *  immortal  vic- 
tory1 'of  Carababo  and  several  cithers; 
under  him  was  gained  the  finishing  '  im- 
mortal victory'  of  Ayaeucho  in  Peru, 
where  Old  Spain,  for  the  last  time,  burnt 
powder  in  those  latitudes,  and  then  fled 
without  return.  He  was  Dictator,  Libera- 
tor, almost  emperor,  if  he  had  Jived. 
Some  three  times  over  did  he,  in  solemn 
Columbian  parliament,  lay  down  his  Dicta- 
torship with  Washington  eloquence;  and 
as  eften,  on  pressing  request,  take  it  up 
again,  being  a  man  indispensable.  Thrice, 
or  at  least  twice,  did  he,  in  different  places, 
painfully  construct  a  Free  Constitution ; 
consisting  of  'two  chambers,  and  a  su- 
preme governor  for  life  with  liberty  to 
name  his  successor,'  the  reasonablest  dem- 
ocratic constitution  you  could  well  con- 
struct ;  and  twice,  or  at  least  once,  did  the 
B>ople  on  trial,  declare  it  disagreeable, 
e  was,  of  old,  well  known  in  Paris;  in 
the  dissolute,  the  philosophieo-politicsl 
and  other  circles  there.  He  has  shone  in 
many  a  gay  Parisian  soiree,  this  Simon 
Bolivar ;  and  he,  in  his  later  years,  in  au- 
tumn, 182&,  rode  triumphant  into  Potosi 
and  the  fabulous  Inca  Cities,  with  clouds 
of  feathered  Indians  somersetting  and  war- 
whooping  round  him* — and  'as  the  famed 
Cerro,  metalliferous  Mountain,  came  in 
sight,  the  bells  all  pealed  out,  and  there 
was  a  thunder  of  artillery,'  says  General 
Miller !  If  this  is  not  a  Ulysses,  Polytlas 
and  Poly  metis,  a  much  enduring  and  many- 
counselled  man  ;  where  was  there  one  1 
Truly  a  Ulysses  whose  history  were  worth 
its  ink, — had  the  Homer  that  could  do  it, 
made  his  appearance ! 

Of  General  San  Martin  too  there  will  be 
something  to  be  said.  General  San  Martin, 
when  we  last  saw  him,  twenty  years  sgo 
or  more, — through  the  organs  of  the  au- 
thentic steadfast  Mr.  Miers, — had  a  hand- 
some house  in  Mendoza,  and  *  his  own  por- 
trait, as  I  remarked,  hung  up  between  those 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.' 


*  Memoirs  of  General  Miller. 
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In  Mendoca,  cheerful,  mndbnilt,  white* 
washed  Town,  seated  at  the  casern  base 
of  the  Andes,  '  with  its  shady  public  walk 
well  paved  and  swept ;'  looking  out  plea- 
santly, on  this  hano\  over  wide  horizons 
of  Pampa  wilderness;  pleasantly  on  that, 
to  the  Rock-chain,  Cordillera  they  cull  it, 
of  the  s'ty-piercing  Mountains,  capt  in 
snow,  or  with  volcanic  fumes  issuing  from 
them :  there  dwelt  General  £x-Generalis- 
•inio  San  Martin,  ruminating  past  adven- 
tures over  half  the  world ;  and  had  his 
portrait  hung  up  between  Napoleon's  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's, 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Martin's 
march  over  the  Andes  into  Chile  1  It  is  a 
feat  worth  looking*  at;  comparable,  most 
likely,  to  Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps, 
while  there  was  yet  no  Simplon  or  Mont- 
Clnis  highway ;  and  tf  transacted  itself  in 
the  year  1817.  South  American  armies 
think  little  of  picking  their  way  through 
the  gullies  of  the  An«les:  so  the  Buenos* 
Ayres  people,  having  driven  out  their  own 
Spaniards,  and  established  the  reign  of 
freedom,  though  in  a  precarious  manner, 
thought  it  were  now  good  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establish  the 
reign  of  freedom  there  also  instead : 
whereupon  San  Martin,  commander  at 
Mendoza,  was  appointed  to  do  it.  By  way 
of  preparation,  for  he  began  from  afar,  San 
Martin,  while  an  army  is  getting  ready  at 
Mendoza,  assembles  (at  the  fort  of  San 
Carlos  by  the  Aguanda  river,'  some  days' 
journey  to  the  south,  all  attainable  tribes 
of  the  Pehuenche  Indians,  to  a  solemn 
Palaver,  so  they  name  it,  and  civic  enter- 
tainment, on  the  esplanade  there.  The 
ceremonies  and  deliberations,  as  described 
by  General  Miller,  are  somewhat  surpris- 
ing ;  still  more  the  concluding  civic  feast, 
which  lasts  for  three  days,  which  consists 
of  horses9  flesh  for  the  solid  part,  and 
horses'  blood  with  ardent  spirits  ad  libitum 
for  the  liquid,  consumed  with  such  alacrity, 
with  such  results  as  one  may  fancy.  How- 
ever, the  women  had  prudently  removed 
all  the  arms  beforehand  ;  nay,  *  dve  or  six 
of  these  poor  women,  taking  it  by  turns, 
were  always  found  in  a  sober  state,  watch- 
ing over  the  rest ;'  so  that  comparatively 
little  mischief  was  done,  and  only  4  one  or 
two9  deaths  by  quarrel  took  place. 

The  Pehuenches  having  drunk  their  ar- 
dent-water and  horses'  blood  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sworn  eternal  friendship  to  San 
Martin,  went  home,  and — communicated 
to  his  enemies,  across  the  Andes,  the  road 
he  meant  to  take.  This  was  what  San 
Martin  had  foreseen  and  meant,  the  know- 
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ing  man  I  He  hastened  his  preparations, 
got  his  artillery  slung  on  poles,  his  men 
equipt  with  knapsacks  and  haversacks,  his 
mules  in  readiness ;  and,  in  all  stillness, 
set  forth  from  Mendoza  by  another  road. 
Few  things  in  late  war,  according  to  Gene- 
ral Miller,  have  been  more  noteworthy 
than  this  march*  The  long  straggling  line 
of  soldiers,  six  thousand  and  odd,  with 
their  quadrupeds  and  baggage,  winding 
through  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  breaking 
for  a  brief  moment  the  old  abysmal  soli* 
tudes! — For  you  farre  along,  on  some 
narrow  roadway,  through  stony  labyrinths ; 
huge  rock-mountains  hanging  over  your 
head,  on  this  hand  ;  and  under  your  feet, 
on  that,  the  roar  of  mountain-cataracts, 
horror  of  bottomless  chasms;— the  very 
winds  and  echoes,,  howling  on  you  in  an 
almost  preternatural  manner.  Towering 
rock-barriers  rise  sky-high  before  yon,  and 
behind  you,  and  around  you ;  intricate  the 
outgate !  The  roadway  is  narrow  f  footing 
none  of  the  best.  Sharp  turns  there  are, 
where  it  will  behove  you  to  mind  your 
paces ;  one  false  step,  and  you  will  need 
no  second  ;  in  the  gloomy  jaws  of  the 
abyss  you  vanish,  and  the  spectral  winds 
howl  requiem.  Somewhat  better  are  the 
suspension-bridges,  made  of  bamboo  and 
leather,  though  they  swing  like  see-saws: 
men  are  stationed  with  lassos,  to  gin  you 
dexterously,  and  fish  you  up  from  the  tor- 
rent, if  you  trip  there.  ' 

Through  this  kind  of  country  did  San 
Martin  march  ;  straight  towards  San  lapo, 
to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  deliver  Chile. 
For  ammunition  waggons,  he  had  sorras, 
sledges,  canoe-shaped  boxes,  made  of 
dried  bull's-uide.  His  cannons  were  car- 
ried on  the  back  of  mules,  each  cannon 
on  two  mules  judiciously  harnessed  :  on 
the  pad*  saddle  of  your  foremost  mule, 
there  rested  with  firm  girths  a  long  strong 
pole ;  the  other  end  of  which  (forked  end, 
we  suppose)  rested,  with  like  girths,  on 
the  packsaddle  of  the  hindmost  mule; 
your  cannon  was  slung  with  leathern  straps 
on  this  pole,  and  so  travelled,  swaying  and 
dangling,  yet  moderately  secure.  In  the 
knapsack  of  each  soldier  was  eight  days' 
provender,  dried  beef  ground  into  snofF- 
powder,  with  a  modicum  of  pepper,  and 
some  slight  seasoning  of  biscuit  or  maize- 
meal;  *  store  of  ooiona,  of  garlic,'  was  not 
wanting :  Paraguay  tea  could  be  boiled  at 
eventide,  by  fire  of  scrub-bushes,  or  al- 
most of  rock-lichens  or  dried  mule-dung-. 
No  further  baggage  was  permitted  :  each 
soldier  lay,  at  night,  wrapt  in  his  poncho, 
with  his  knapsack  for  pillow,  under  the 
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canopy  of  heaven  ;  lullabied  by  hard  tra- 
vail ;  and  sank  soon  enough  into  steady 
nose- melody,  into  the  foolishest  rough 
colt-dance  of  unimaginable  Dreams.  Had 
he  not  left  much  behind  him  in  the  Pam- 
pas,—  mother,  mistress,  what  not;  and 
was  like  to  find  somewhat,  if  he  ever  got 
across  to  Chile  living  1  What  an  entity, 
one  of  those  night-leaguers  of  San  Martin ; 
all  steadily  snoring  there,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Andes,  under  the  eternal  stars  !  Way- 
worn sentries  with  difficulty  keep  them- 
selves awake;  tired  mules  chew  barley 
rations,  or  doze  on  three  legs ;  the  feeble 
watchfire  will  hardly  kindle  a  cigar ;  Cano- 
pus  and  the  Southern  Cross  glitter  down  ; 
and  all  snores  steadily,  begirt  by  granite 
deserts,  looked  on  by  the  constellations  in 
that  manner!  San  Martin's  improvident 
soldiers  ate  out  their  week'fc  rations  almost 
in  half  the  time ;  and  for  the  last  three 
days,  had  to  rush  on,  spurred  by  hunger : 
this  also  the  knowing  San  Martin  had  fore- 
seen ;  and  knew  that  they  could  bear  it, 
these  rugged  Guachos  of  his ;  nay,  that 
they  would  march  all  the  faster  for  it.  On 
the  eighth  day,  hungry  as  wolves,  swift 
and  sudden  as  a  torrent  from  the  moun- 
tains, they  disembogued  ;  straight  towards 
San  lago,  to  the  astonishment  of  men ; — 
struck  the  doubly  astonished  Spaniards 
into  dire  misgivings ;  and  then,  in  pitched 
fight,  after  due  manoeuvres,  into  total  de- 
feat on  the  'Plains  of  Maypo,'  and  again, 
positively  for  the  last  time,  on  the  Plains 
or  Heights  of  *  Chacabuco;'  and  complet- 
ed the  4  deliverance  of  Chile/  as  was 
thought,  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Alas,  the  ( deliverance'  of  Chile  was  but 
commenced;  very  far  from  completed. 
Chile,  after  many  more  deliverances,  up 
to  this  hour,  is  always  but  '  delivered' 
from  one  set  of  evildoers  to  another  set ! 
San  Martin's  Manoeuvres  to  liberate  Peru, 
to  unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some 
Washington-Napoleon  of  the  same,  did  not 

Erosper  so  well.  The  suspicion  of  man- 
ind  had  to  rouse  itself;  Liberator  Bolivar 
had  to  be  called  in  ;  and  some  revolution 
or  two  to  take  place  in  the  interim.  San 
Martin  sees  himself  peremptorily,  though 
with  courtesy,  complimented  over  the 
Andes  again  ;  and  in  due  leisure,  at  Men- 
doza,  hangs  his  portrait  between  Napo- 
leon's and  Wellington's.  Mr.  Miers  con- 
sidered himafairspoken,  obliging,  if  some- 
what artful  man.  Might  not  the  Chilenos 
as  well  have  taken  him  for  their  Napoleon  ? 
They  have  gone  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared 
little  better ! 

The  world-famous  General  O'Higgins, 


for  example,  he,  after  some  revolution  or 
two,  became  Director  of  Chile  $  but  so 
terribly  hampered  by  '  class-legislation' 
and  the  like,  what  could  he  make  of  itl 
Almost  nothing!  O'Higgins  is  clearly  of 
Irish  breed ;  and,  though  a  Chileno  born, 
and  (  natural  son  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Hig. 
gins,  formerly  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Chile,'  carries  his  Hibernianism  in  his  very 
face.  A  most  cheery,  jovial,  buxom  coun- 
tenance, radiant  with  pepticity,  good  hu- 
mour, and  manifold  effectuality  in  peace 
and  war !  Of  his  battles  and  adventures 
let  some  luckier  epic  writer  sing  or  speak. 
One  thing  we  Foreign  Reviewers  will  al- 
ways remember:  his  father's  immense 
merits  towards  Chile  in  the  matter  of 
highways.  Till  Don  Ambrosio  arrived  to 
govern  Chile,  some  half  century  ago,  there 
probably  was  not  a  made  road  of  ten  miles 
long  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  Indeed, 
except  his  roads,  we  fear  there  is  hardly 
any  yet.  One  omits  the  old  Inca  cause- 
ways, as  too  narrow  (being  only  three  feet 
broad)  and  altogether  unfrequented  in  the 
actual  ages.  Don  Ambrosio  made,  with 
incredible  industry  and  perseverance  and 
skill,  in  every  direction,  roads,  roads. 
From  San  lago  to  Valparaiso,  where  only 
sure-footed  mules  with  their  pack  saddles 
carried  goods,  there  can  now  wooden- 
axled  cars  loud-sounding,  or  any  kind  of 
vehicle,  commodiously  roll.  It  was  he 
that  shaped  these  passes  through  the 
Andes,  for  most  part ;  hewed  them  out 
from  mule-tracks  into  roads,  certain  of 
them.  And  think  of  his  casuchas.  Always 
on  the  higher  inhospitable  solitudes,  at 
every  few  miles'  distance,  stands  a  trim 
brick  cottage,  or  casucha,  into  which  the 
forlorn  traveller  introducing. himself,  finds 
covert  and  grateful  safety  ;  nay  food  and 
refection, — for  there  are  '  iron  boxes1  of 
pounded  beef  or  other  provender,  iron 
boxes  of  charcoal ;  to  all  which  the  tra- 
veller, having  bargained  with  the  Post- 
office  authorities,  carries  a  key.*  Steel 
and  tinder  are  not  wanting  to  him,  nor 
due  iron  skillet,  with  water  from  the 
stream :  there  he,  striking  a  light,  cooks 
hoarded  victual  at  even-tide,  amid  the 
lonely  pinnacles  of  the  world,  and  blesses 
Governor  O'Higgins.  With  *  both  hands,* 
it  may  be  hoped, — if  there  is  vivacity  of 
mind  in  him : 

Had  you  seen  this  road  before  it  was  made, 
You  would  lift  both  your  hands,  and  bless  Gen- 
eral Wade! 

It  affects  one  with  real  pain  to  hear  from 
•  Miers. 
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Mr.  Miers,  that  the  War  of  Liberty  has 
half  rained  these  O'Higgins  casuehas. 
Patriot  soldiers,  in  want  of  more  warmth 
than  the  charcoal  box  could  yield,  have 
not  scrupled  to  tear  down  the  door,  door- 
case, or  whatever  wooden  thing  could  be 
come  at,  and  burn  it,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  storm-stayed  traveller,  who 
sometimes,  in  threatening  weather,  has  to 
linger  here  for  days,  ( for  fifteen  days  to- 
gether/ does  not  lift  both  his  hands,  and 
bless  the  Patriot  soldier ! 

Nay,  it  appears,  the  O'Higgins  roads, 
even  in  the  plain  country,  have  not,  of  late 
years,  been  repaired,  or  in  the  least  at- 
tended to,  so  distressed  was  the  finance 
department ;  and  are  now  fast  verging 
towards  impassability  and  the  condition 
of  male-tracks  again.  What  a  set  of  ani- 
mals are  men  and  Chilenos !  If  an  O'Hig- 
gins did  not  now  and  then  appear  among 
them,  what  would  become  of  the  unfortu- 
nates 1  Can  you  wonder  that  an  O'Higgins 
sometimes  loses  temper  with  them ;  shuts 
the  persuasive  outspread  hand,  clutching 
some  sharpest  hide-whip,  some  terrible 
sword  of  justice  or  gallows-lasso  there- 
with, instead, — and  becomes  a  Dr.  Francia 
now  and  then !  Both  the  O'Higgins  and 
the  Francia,  it  seems  probable,  are  phases 
of  the  same  character ;  both,  one  begins 
to  fear,  are  indispensable  from  time  to  time, 
in  a  world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos ! 

As  to  O'Higgins  the  Second,  Patrioc, 
Natural  son  O'Higgins,  be,  as  we  said,  had 
almost  no  success  whatever  as  a  governor ; 
being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Alas, 
a  governor  in  Chile  cannot  succeed.  A 
governor  there  has  to  resign  himself  to 
the  want  of  success ;  and  should  say,  in 
cheerful  interrogative  tone,  like  that  Pope 
elect,  who  showing  himself  on  the  balcony, 
was  greeted  with  mere  howls,  "  JYbn  pia- 
cemmo  al  popolol" — and  thereupon  pro- 
ceed cheerfully  to  the  next  fact.  Govern- 
ing is  a  rude  business  everywhere  ;  bat  in 
South  America  it  is  of  quite  primitive 
rudeness :  they  have  no  parliamentary 
way  of  changing  ministries  as  yet ;  no- 
thing but  the  rude  primitive  way  of  hang- 
ing the  old  ministry  on  gibbets,  that  the 
new  may  be  installed  !  Their  government 
has  altered  its  name,  says  the  sturdy  Mr. 
Miers,  rendered  sulky  by  what  he  saw 
there:  altered  its  name,  but  its  nature 
continues  as  before.  Shameless  pecula- 
tion, malversation,  that  is  their  govern- 
ment: oppression  formerly  by  Spanish 
officials,  new  by  native  hacien dados,  land- 
proprietor*,— the  thing  called  justice  still 
at  a  great  distance  from  them,  says  the 


sulky  Mr.  Miers! — Yes,  but  coming  al- 
ways, answer  we  ;  every  new  gibbeting  of 
an  old  ineffectual  ministry  bringing  justice 
somewhat  nearer !  Nay,  as  Miers  himself 
has  to  admit,  certain  improvements  are 
already  indisputable.  Trade  everywhere, 
in  spite  of  multiplex  confusions,  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing  :  t heydays  of  somno- 
lent monopoly  and  the  old  Acapulco  ship 
are  gone,  quite  over  the  horizon.  Two 
good,  or  partially  good  measures,  the  very 
necessity  of  things  has  everywhere  brought 
about  in  those  poor  countries :  clipping  of 
the  enormous  bat-wings  of  the  clergy,  and 
emancipating  of  the  slaves.  Bat-wings, 
we  say;  for  truly  the  South  American 
clergy  had  grown  to  be  as  a  kind  of  bat- 
vampires: —  readers  have  heard  of  that 
huge  South  American  bloodsucker,  which 
fixes  its  bill  in  your  circulating  vital-fluid 
as  you  lie  asleep,  and  there  sucks ;  wav- 
ing you  with  the  motion  of  its  detestable 
leather  wings  into  ever  deeper  sleep ;  and 
so  drinking,  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  you— 
do  not  awaken  any  more !  The  South 
American  governments,  all  in  natural  feud 
with  the  old  church-dignitaries,  and  like- 
wise all  in  great  straits  for  cash,  have 
everywhere  confiscated  the  monasteries, 
cashiered  the  disobedient  dignitaries,  melt- 
ed the  superfluous  church-plate  into  pias- 
ters ;  and,  on  the  whole,  shorn  the  wings 
of  their  vampyre  ;  so  that  if  it  still  suck, 
you  will  at  least  have  a  chance  of  awaken- 
ing before  death ! — Then  again,  the  very 
want  of  soldiers  of  liberty  led  to  the 
emancipating  of  blacks,  yellows,  and  other 
coloured  persons ;  your  mulatto,  nay  your 
negro,  if  well  drilled,  will  stand  fire  as 
Well  as  another. 

Poor  South  American  emancipators  5  they 
began  with  Volney,  Ravnal  and  Company, 
at  that  gospel  of  Social  Contract  and  the 
Rights  of  Man  ;  under  the  most  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances  ;  and  have  hitherto  got 
only  to  the  length  we  see  !  Nay  now,  it 
seems,  they  do  possess  *  universities,' 
which  are  at  least  schools  with  other  than 
monk  teachers:  they  have  got  libraries, 
though  as  yet  almost  nobody  reads  them, 
and  our  friend  Miers,  repeatedly  knocking 
at  all  doors  of  the  Grand  Chile  National 
Library,  could  never  to  this  hour  discover 
where  the  key  lay,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  looking  in  through  the  win- 
dows.* Miers,  as  already  hinted,  desider- 
ates unspeakable  improvements  in  Chile ; — 
desiderates,  indeed,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an 
immense  increase  of  soap-and-water.    Yea, 
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a  thou  sturdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to  be 
removed,  whatever  improvements,  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual,  may  be  intended  next ! 
According  to  Miers,  the  open,  still  more 

.  the  secret  personal  nastincss  of  those  re- 
mote populations,  rises  almost  towards  the 

'  sublime.  Finest  silks,  gold  brocades,  pearl 
necklaces,  and  diamond  ear-drops,  are  no 
security  against  it :  alas,  all  is  not  gold 
that  glittersj  somewhat  that  glitters  is 
mere   putrid.  fish-skin  !      Decided,   enor- 

.  piously  increase;!  appliance  of  soap-and- 

*.  water,  ia  all  its  branches,  with  all  its  ad- 
juncts; this,  according  to  Miers,  would  be 
an  improvement. ,  He  says  also  (4  in  his 

,  haste/  as  is  probable,  like   the   Hebrew 

.  P#nlmist),  that  all  Cbileoo  men  are  lirrs  ; 

-  all,  or.  in  appearance,  all  !  A  people  that 
uses  almost  no  soap,  and  speaks  almost  no 
truth,  but  goes  about  in  that  fashion,  in  a 
state  of  personal  nastiness,  and  also,  of 
spiritual  nastiness,  approaching  the  sub- 
lime ;  suck  people  is  not  easy  to  govern 
well  I— 

But  undoubtedly  by  far  the  notablest  of 
all  these  South  American  phenomena  is 
Dr<  Francia  and  his  Dictatorship  in  Para- 

{uay  j   concerning  whom  and  which  we 
ave   now    more    particularly    to   speak. 

.Francia  and  his  *  reign  of  terror'  have  ex- 
cited some  interest,  much  vague  wonder 
in  this  country  ;  and  especially  given  a 
great  shock  to  constitutional  feeling.  One 
would  rather  wish  to  know  Dr.  Francia  ; — 
but  unhappily  one  cannot !     Out  of  such 

.  a  murk  of  distracted  shadows  and  rumours, 
in  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  world,  who 

,  would  pretend  at  present  to  decipher  the 
real  portraiture  of  Dr.  Francia  and  his 
,Life  1  None  of  us  can.  A  few  credible 
features,  wonderful  enough,  original  enough 

.in  our  constitutional  time,  will  perhaps  to 

.the  impartial  eye  disclose  themselves: 
these,  with  some  endeavour  to  interpret 

.  these,  may  lead  certain  readers  into  vari- 
ous rejections,  constitutional  and  other, 
not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothing  could  well 
shock  the  constitutional  feeling  of  man- 
kind, as  Dr.  Francia  has  done.  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  the 
whole  breed  of  tyrants,  one  hoped,  had 
gone  many  hundred  years  ago,  with  their 

.reward  ;  and  here,  under  our  very  nose, 
rises  a  new  A  tyrant,'  claiming  also  his  re- 

/ward  from  us!  Precisely  when  constitu- 
tional liberty  was  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood a  little,  and  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  by  due  ballot-boxes,  by  due  registra- 
tiaa-eoorts,  and  borate  of  parliamentary 


eloquence,  something  like  a  real  Nations 
Palaver  would  begot  up  in  those  countries, 
—arise*  this  tawny-visaged,  lean,  inexora- 
ble Dr.  Francia ;  clops  you  an  embargo  on 
all  that ;  says  to  constitutional  liberty,  in 
the  most  tyrannous  manner,  Hitherto,  and 
no  farther !  It  is  an  undeniable,  though 
an  almost  incredible  fact,  that  Francia,  a 
lean  private  ind  i  vid  ual,  Practitioner  of  Law, 
and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did,  for  twenty  or 
near  thirty  years,  stretch  out  his  rod  over 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay,  saying 
to  it,  Cease  !  The  ships  lay  high  and  dry, 
their  pitchless  seams  all  yawning  on  the 
clay  banks  of  the  Parana  j  and  no  man  could 
trade  but  by  Francia*  s  license.  If  any 
person  entered  Paraguay,  and  the  Doctor 
did  not  like  his  papers,  his  talk,  conduct, 
or  even  the  cut  of  his  face, — it  might  be 
the  worse  for  such  person !  Nobody  could 
leave  Paraguayan  any  pretext  whatever. 
It  mattered  not  that  you  were  man  of  sci- 
ence, astronomer,  geologer,  astrologer, 
wizard  of  the  north  ;  Francia  heeded  none 
of  these  things.  The  whole  workl  knows 
of  M.  Aime*  Bonpland  ;  how  Fraacia  seized 
him,  descending  on  his  tea-establishment 
in  Entre  Bios,  like  an  obscene  vulture,  and 
carried  him.  into  the  interior,  contrary 
even  to  the  law  of  nations  ;  bow  the  great 
rjurnboldt  and  other  high  persons  express- 
ly applied  to  Dr.  Fraacia,  calling  on  him, 
in  the  name  of  human  science,  and  as  it 
were  under  penalty  of  reprobation,  to  libe- 
rate M.  Bonpland ;  and  how  Dr.  Francia 
made  no  answer,  and  M.  Bonpland  did  not 
return  to  Europe,  and  indeed  has  never  yet 
returned.  It  is  also  admitted  that  Dr.  Francia 
had  a  gnllows,  had  jailors,  law-fiscale,  offi- 
cials ;  and  executed,  in  his  time,  *  upwards 
of  forty  persons,'  some  of  them  in  a  ver) 
summary  manner.  Liberty  of  private 
judgment,  unless  it  kept  its  mouth  abut 
was  at  an  end  in  Paraguay.  Paraguay  la} 
under  interdict,  cut  off  for  above  twenty 
years  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  neu 
Dionysius  of  Paraguay.  All  foreign  com- 
merce had  ceased ;  how  much  more  al 
domestic  constitution-building  t  These 
are  strange  facts.  Dr.  Francia,  we  ma} 
conclude  at.  least,  was  not  a  common  mat 
but  an  uncommon. 

How  unfortunate  that  there  is  almos* 
no  knowledge  of  him  procurable  at  pre 
sent!  Next  to  none.  The  Paragnenoi 
can  in  many  cases  spell  and  read,  but  tbej 
are  not  a  literary  people  j  and,  indeed 
this  Doctor  was,  perhaps,  too  awful  r 
practical  phenomenon  to  be  calmly  treate* 
of  in  the  literary  way.  Your  fire»ghe 
paints  his  sea-storm,  not  while  th#  ship  i 
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labouring  and  craekiftg;  bat  after  he  has 
gtjt  to  shone,  and    is  safe  under  cover ! 
.  Our  Buenos- Ay  res  friends,  again,  who  are 
.  not  without  Habits  of  priming,  lay  at  a 
great  distance  from  Francia,  under  great 
obscurations  of  quarrel  and  controversy 
,  with  .  hin>$    their    constitutional    feeling 
.  shocked  to  an   extreme   degree  by  the 
things  he  did.     To  them,  there  could  little 
intelligence    float    down,   on   those    long 
muddy  waters,  through   those  vast   dis- 
tracted countries,  that  was  not  more  or 
less  of  a  distracted  neiure ;  and  then  from 
Buenos- Ay  re*  over  into  Europe,  there  is 
another  long  tract  of  distance,  liable  to 
new  distractions.      Francia,  Dictator    of 
Paraguay,  is,  at  present,  to  the  European 
mind,  little  other  than  a  chimera;  at  best, 
the  statement  of  a  puzzle,  to  which  the 
solution  is  still  to  seek.    As  the  Parague- 
nos,    though  not  a   literary  people,   can 
,  many  of  them  spell  and  write,  and  are  not 
. ;  without  a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and 
untrue,  why  should  not  some  real '  Life  of 
Francia,'  from  those  parts,  be  still  possi- 
ble \     If  a  writer  of  genius  arise  there,  he 
is  hereby  invited  to  the  enterprise    Surely 
iu  all  places  your  writing  genius  ought  to 
.  rejoice  over  an  acting  genius,  when  he 
.  falls  in  with  such;  and  say  to  himself: 
"  Here  or  nowhere  is  the  thing  for  me  to 
.  write  of!     Why  do  I  keep  pen  and  ink  at 
-  all,  if  not  to  apprise  men  of  this  singular 
acting  genius  and  the  like  of  him  1     My 
fine-arts  and  aesthetics,  my  epics,  litera- 
tures, poetics,  if  I  will  think  of  it,  do  all  at 
.  bottom  mean  either  that  or  else  nothing 
whatever !" 

Hitherto  oar  chief  source  of  information 
as  to  Francia  ia  a  little  book,  the  second 
on  our  list,  set  forth  in  French  some  six- 
teen years  ago,  by  the  Messrs*  Rengger 
and  Longcbamp.  Translations  into  vari- 
ous, languages  were  executed :  of  that  into 
English  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  say  that 
no  man,  except  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, shall  use  it  as  reading.  The  transla- 
tor, having  little  fear  of  human  detection, 
and  seemingly  none  at  all  of  divine  or  dia- 
,  bolic,  has  done  bis  work  even  unusually 
ill ;  with  ignorance,  with  carelessness, 
with  dishonesty  prepense ;  coolly  omitting 
whatsoever  he  saw  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand :— poor  man,  if  he  yet  survive,  let 
him  reform  in  time!  He  has  made  a 
French  book,  which,  was  itself  but  lean 
and  dry,  into  the  most  wooden  of  English 
.false* books ;  doing  evil  as  he  oould  in  that 
matter; — and  alaimed  wages  for  it,' as  if 
the  feat  deserved  wig**  irat  of  all!     Re- 


formation, even  on  the  small  scale,  is 
highly  necessary. 

TJie  Messrs  Rengger  end  Longchamp 
were,  and  we  hope  still  are,  two  Swiss  Sur- 
geons ;  who  in  the  year  1819  resolved  on 
carrying  their  talents  into  South  America, 
into  Paraguay,  with  views  towards ( natural 
history,'  among  other  things.  After  long 
towing  and  struggling  in  those  Parana 
floods,  and  distracted  provinces,  after  much 
detention  by  stress  of  weather  and  of  war, 
they  arrived  accordingly  in  Francia's 
country  ;  but  found  that,  without  Francia's 
leave,  they  could  not  quit  it  again.  Fran- 
cia was  now  a  Dionysius  of  Paraguay. 
Paraguay  had  grown  to  be,  like  some 
mousetraps  and  other  contrivances  of  art 
and  nature,  easy  to  enter,  impossible  to 
get  out  o£  Our  brave  Surgeons,  our  brave 
Rengger  (for  it  is  he  alone  of  the  two  that 
speaks  and  writes)  reconciled  themselves; 
were  set  to  doctoring  of  Francia's  soldiery, 
of  Francia's  self;  collected  plants  and 
beetles ;  und,  for  six  years,  endured  their 
lot  rather  handsomely  :  at  length,  in  1825/ 
the  embargo  was  for  a  time  lifted,  and 
they  got  home.  This  book  was  the  con- 
sequence.* It  is  not  a  good  book,  but  at 
that  date  there  was,  on  the  subject,  no 
other  book  at  nil ;  nor  is  there  yet  any 
other  better,  or  as  good.  We  consider  it 
to  be  authentic,  veracious,  moderately 
accurate  ;  though  lean  and  dry,  it  is  intel- 
ligible, rational,-  in  the  French  original, 
not  unreadable.  We  may  say  it  embraces 
op  to  this  date,  the  present  date,  all  of 
importance  that  is  yet  known  in  Europe 
about  the  Doctor  Despot  |  add  to  this  ita 
indisputable  brevity;  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  read  sooner  by  several  hours  than  any 
other  Dr.  Francia :  these  are  its  excellen- 
ces,— considerable,  though  wholly  of  a 
comparative  sort. 

After  nil,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ! 
There  is  an  endless  merit  in  a  man's 
knowing  when  to  have  done.  The  stu- 
pidest man,  if  he  will  be  brief  in  propor- 
tion* may  fairly  claim  some  hearing  from 
us :  he  too,  the  stupidest  man,  has  seen 
something,  heard  something,  which  is  his 
own;  distinctly  peculiar,  never  seen  or 
heard  by  any  man  in  this  world  before ; 
let  him  tell  us  that,  and  if  it  were  possible, 
nothing  more  than  that, — he,  brief  in  pro- 
portion, shall  be  welcome  I 

The  Messrs.  Robertson,  with  their 
( Francia's  Reign  of  Terror/  and  other 
books  on  South  America,  have  been  much 
before  the  world  of  late  ;  and  failed  not  of 
a  perusal  from  this  reviewer  j  wiiose  next 
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sad  duty  it  now  it  to  say  a  word  about 
them.  The  Messrs.  Robertson,  some 
thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  were 
two  young  Scotchmen,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  as  would  seem  ; 
who,  under  fair  auspices,  set  out  for 
Buenos-Ayres,  thence  for  Paraguay,  and 
other  quarters  of  that  remote  continent,  in 
the  way  of  commercial  adventure.  Being 
young  men  of  vivacity  and  open  eyesight, 
they  surveyed  with  attentive  view  those 
convulsed  regions  of  the  world ;  wherein 
it  wis  evident  that  revolution  raged  not  a 
little  ;  but  also  that  precious  metals,  cow- 
hides, Jesuits'  bark,  and  multiplex  com- 
modities, were  nevertheless  extant ;  and 
iron  or  brazen  implements,  ornaments, 
cotton  and  woollen  clothing,  and  British 
manufactures  not  a  few,  were  objects  of 
desire  to  mankind.  The  brothers  Robert- 
son, acting  on  these  facts,  appear  to  have 
prospered,  to  have  extensively  flourished 
in  their  commerce  ;  which  they  gradually 
extended  up  the  river  Plate,  to  the  city  of 
the  Seven  Streams  or  Currents  (Corrientes 
so  called),  and  higher  even  to  Assumpcion, 
metropolis  of  Paraguay ;  in  which  latter 
place,  so  extensive  did  the  commercial 
interests  grow,  it  seemed  at  last  expedient 
that  one  or  both*  of  the  prosperous  bro- 
thers should  take  up  bis  personal  resi- 
dence. Personal  residence  accordingly 
they  did  take  up,  one  or  both  of  them,  and 
maintain,  in  a  fluctuating  way,  now  in  this 
city,  now  in  that,  of  the  De  la  Plata,  Pa- 
rana or  Paraguay  country,  for  a  considera- 
ble space  of  years.  How  many  years,  in 
precise  arithmetic,  it  is  impossible,  from 
these  inextricably  complicated  documents 
now  before  us,  to  ascertain.  In  Paraguay 
itself,  in  Assumpcion  city  itself,  it  is  very 
clear,  the  brothers  Robertson  did,  succes- 
sively or  simultaneously,  in  a  fluctuating 
inextricable  manner,  live  for  certain  years ; 
and  occasionally  saw  Dr.  Francia  with 
their  own  eyes, — though  to  them  or  others, 
he  had  sot  yet  become  notable. 

Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  it 
would  appear,  quitted  those  countries  by 
movement  of  the  brothers  Robertson,  to  be 
worn  out  in  Europe  as  tanned  boots  and 
horse-harness,  with  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tion,— not  without  due  profit  to  the  mer- 
chants, we  shall  hope.  About  the  time  of 
Dr.  Francia's  beginning  his  ( reign  of  ter- 
ror,' or  earlier  it  may  be  (for  there  are  no 
dates  in  these  inextricable  documents),  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  were  lucky  enough  to 
take  final  farewell  of  Paraguay,  and  carry 
their  commercial  enterprises  into  other 
quarters  of  that  vast  continent,  where  the 


reign  was  not  of  terror.  Their  voyaging^ 
counter-voyagings,  comings  and  goings, 
seem  to  have  been  extensive,  frequent,  in- 
extricably complex ;  to  Europe,  to  Tucu- 
man,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to  Laswade  and 
elsewhither ;  too  complex  for  a  succinct 
intelligence,  as  that  of  our  readers  has  to 
be  at  present.  Sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
thai  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  bodily,  and 
for  good,  return  to  their  own  country  some 
few  years  since ;  with  what  net  result  of 
cash  is  but  dimly  adumbrated  in  these 
documents  ;  certainly  with  some  increase 
of  knowledge — had  the  unfolding  of  it  but 
been  brief  in  proportion  !  Indisputably 
the  Messrs.  Robertson  had  somewhat  to 
tell :  their  eyes  had  seen  some  new  things, 
of  which  their  hearts  and  understandings 
had  taken  hold  more  or  less.  In  which 
circumstances  the  Messrs.  Robertson  de- 
cided on  publishing  a  book.  Arrangements 
being  made,  two  volumes  of  *  Letters  on 
Paraguay  '  came  out,  with  due  welcome 
from  the  world,  in  1839. 

We  have  read  these  '  Letters  '  for  the 
first  time  lately:  a  book  of  somewhat 
aqueous  structure:  immeasurably  thinner 
than  one  could  have  wished;  otherwise 
not  without  merit.  It  is  written  in  an  oft 
hand,  free-glowing,  very  artless,  very  in- 
correct style  of  language,  of  thought,  and 
of  conception ;  breathes  a  cheerful,  eupep- 
tic, social  spirit,  as  of  adventurous  South- 
American  Britons,  worthy  to  succeed  in 
business ;  gives  one,  here  and  there,  some 
visible  concrete  feature,  some  lively 
glimpse  of  those  remote  sun-burnt  coon- 
tries  ;  and  has  throughout  a  kind  o(  ban- 
tering humour  or  quasi-humour,  a  joviality 
and  healthiness  of  heart,  which  is  comfort- 
able to  the  reader,  in  some  measure.  A 
book  not  to  be  despised  in  these  dull 
times:  one  of  that  extensive  class  of 
books  which  a  reader  can  peruse,  so  to 
speak,  c  with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other 
not  open ;'  a  considerable  luxury  for  some 
readers.  These  *  Letters  on  Paraguay' 
meeting,  as  would  seem,  a  unanimous  ap- 
proval, it  was  now  determined  by  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  that  they  would  add  a 
third  volume,  and  entitle  it ( Dr.  Francia's 
Reign  of  Terror.'  They  did  so,  and  this 
likewise  the  present  reviewer  has  read. 
Unluckily  the  authors  had,  as  it  were, 
nothing  more  whatever  to  say  about  Dr. 
Francia,  or  next  to  nothing;  and  under 
this  condition,  it  must  be  owned  tbey  have 
done  their  book  with  what  success  was 
well  possible.  Given  a  cubic  inch  of 
respectable  Castile  soap,  To  lather  it  up 
in  water  so  as  to  fill  one  puncheon  wine- 
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measure :  this  is  the  problem  ;  let  a  man 
have  credit  (of  its  kind)  for  doing  his  pro- 
blem I   The  Messrs.  Robertson  have  picked 
almost  every   fact   of    significance  from 
4  Sengger  and  Longchamp,'  adding  some 
not  very  significant  reminiscences  of  their 
own  ;  this  is  the  square  inch  of  soap :  you 
lather  it   up  in  Kobertsonian  loquacity, 
joviality,  Commercial  Inn  banter,  Leading- 
Article  philosophy,  or  other  aqueous  vehi- 
cles, till  it  fills  the  puncheon,  the  volume 
of  four  hundred  pages,  and  say  "  There  !" 
The  public,  it  would  seem,  did  not  fling 
even  this  in  the  face  of  the  venders,  but 
]        bought  it  as  a  puncheon  filled ;  and  the 
(        consequences  are  already  here  :  Three 
(        volumes  more  on  '  South  America,'  from 
the  same  assiduous  Messrs.  Robertson ! 
These  also,  in  his  eagerness,  this  present 
reviewer  has  read ;  and  has,  alas,  to  say 
that  they  are  simply  the  old  volumes  in 
new  vocables,  under  a  new  figure.     In- 
trinsically all   that  we    did  not  already 
know  of  these  three  volumes, — there  are 
craftsmen  of  no  great  eminence  who  will 
undertake  to  write  it  in  one  sheet !     Yet 
1        there  they  stand,  three  solid-looking  vol- 
'        times,  a  thousand  printed  pages  and  up- 
1        wards ;  three  puncheons  more  lathered  out 
of  the  old  square  inch  of  CastUe  soap !     It 
is  too  bad.    A  necessitous  ready-witted 
[        Irishman  sells  you  an   indifferent    grey- 
horse  ;  steals  it  overnight,  paints  it  black, 
1        and  sells  it  you  again  on  the  morrow ;  ht 
'        is   baled  before    judges,    sharply  cross- 
questioned,  tried  and  almost  executed,  for 
1        such  adroitness  in  horse-flesh :  but  there 
1        is  no  law  yet  as  to  books  ! 

M.  de  la  Condamine,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  one  of  a  world-famous  company 
that  went  into  those  equinoctial  countries, 
and  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  years  did 
exploits  there.  From  Quito  to  Cuen^a, 
he  measured  you  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
climbed  mountains,  took  observations,  had 
adventures;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spa- 
nish nescience  to  human  science  ;  wild  In- 
dians throwing  down  your  whole  cargo 
of  instruments  occasionally  in  the  heart 
of  remote  deserts,  and  striking  work  there.* 
M.  de  la  Condamine  saw  bull-fights  at  Cu- 
enga,  five  days  running;  and  on  the  fifth 
day,  saw  his  unfortunate  too  audacious 
surgeon  massacred  by  popular  tumult 
there.  He  sailed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Amazons  River,  in  Indian  canoes;  over 
narrow  Pongo  rapids,  over  infinite  mud- 
waters,   the   infinite    tangled    wilderness 
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with  its  reeking  desolation  on  the  right 
hand  of  him  and  on  the  left ;— and  had 
mischances,  adventures,  and  took  celestial 
observations  all  the  way,  and  made  re- 
marks !  Apart  altogether  from  his  meri- 
dian degrees,  which  belong  in  a  very  strict 
sense  to  world-history  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  Adam's  sinful  posterity,  this 
man  and  his  party  saw  and  suffered  many 
hundred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance 
adventure  as  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did : — 
Madame  Oodin's  passage  down  the  Ama- 
zons, and  frightful  life-in-death  amid  the 
bowling  forest-labyrinths,  and  wrecks  of 
her  dead  friends,  amounts  to  more  adven- 
ture of  itself  than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in 
the  Kobertsonian  world.  And  of  all  this 
M.  de  la  Condamine  gives  pertinent,  lucid, 
and  conclusively  intelligible  and  credible 
account  in  one  very  small  octavo  volume ; 
not  quite  the  eighth  part  of  what  Messrs. 
Robertson  have  already  written,  in  a  not 
pertinent,  not  lucid,  or  conclusively  intel- 
ligible and  credible  manner.  And  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  talk  repeatedly,  in  their 
last  volumes,  of  writing  still  other  volumes 
on  Chile,  *  if  the  public  will  encourage.' 
The  Public  will  be  a  monstrous  fool  if  it 
do.  The  Public  ought  to  stipulate  first, 
that  the  real  new  knowledge  forthcoming 
there  about  Chile  be  separated  from 
the  knowledge  or  ignorance  already 
known  ;  that  the  preliminary  question  be 
rigorously  put,  Are  several  volumes  the 
space  to  hold  it,  or  a  small  fraction  of  one 
volume  1 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader, 
though  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament 
against  it ;  an  indubitable  malefaction  or 
crime.  No  mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his 
tongue,  much  less  to  wag  his  pen,  without 
saying  something:  he  knows  not  what 
mischief  he  does,  past  computation  ;  scat- 
tering words  without  meaning, — to  afflict 
the  whole  world  yet,  before  they  cease ! 
For  thistle-down  flies  abroad  on  all  winds 
and  airs  of  wind :  idle  thistles,  idle  dande- 
lions, and  other  idle  products  of  Nature  or 
the  human  mind,  propagate  themselves  in 
that  way  ;  like  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth,  did  not  man's  indignant  providence 
with  reap-hook,  with  rake,  with  autumnal 
steel-and-tinder,  intervene.  It  is  frightful 
to  think  how  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad 
like  an  idle  globular  down  beard, embryo  of 
new  millions ;  every  word  of  it  a  poten- 
tial seed  of  infinite  new  downbeards  and 
volumes ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  feracious, 
is  voracious  ;  gerrainative,  above  all  things, 
of  the  downbeard  species !  Why,  the  au- 
thor corps  in  Great  Britain,  every  soul  of 
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them  inclined  to  grow  mere  dandelions  if 
permitted,  is  now  supposed  to  be  about  ten 
thousand  strong;  and  the  reading  corps, 
who  read  merely,  to  esoape  from  them- 
selves,  with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other 
not  open,  and  will  put  up  with  almost  any 
dandelion  or  thing  which  they  can  read 
without  opening  both  their  eyes,  amounts 
to  twenty-seven  millions  all  but  a  few !  O 
could  the  Messrs.  Robertson,  spirited,  arti- 
culate-speaking men,  once  know  well  in 
what  a  comparatively  blessed  mood  you 
close  your  brief,  intelligent,  conclusive  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  and  feel  that  you  have 
passed  your  evening  well  and  nobly,  as  in 
a  temple  of  wisdom, — not  ill  and  disgrace* 
fully,  as  in  brawling  tavern  supper-rooms, 
with  fools  and  noisy  persons, — ah,  in  that 
case,  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Robertson  would 
write  their  new  work  on  Chile  in  part  of  a 
volume ! 

But  enough  of  this  Robertsonian  depart- 
ment ;  which  we  must  leave  to  the  rates 
and  Supreme  Providences.  These  spirited, 
articulate-speaking  Robertsons  are  far  from 
the  worst  of  their  kind ;  nay,  among  the 
best,  if  you  will;— only  unlucky  in  this 
case,  in  coming  across  the  autumnal  steel 
and  tinder!  Let  it  cease  to  rain  angry 
sparks  on  them :  enough  now,  and  more 
than  enough.  To  cure  that  unfortunate 
department  by  philosophical  criticism — 
the  attempt  is  most  vain.  Who  will  dis- 
mount on  a  hasty  journey,  with  the  day 
declining,  to  attack  musquito-swarms  with 
the  horsewhip  ?  Spur  swiftly  through 
them ;  breathing  perhaps  some  pious 
prayer  to  heaven.  By  the  horsewhip  they 
cannot  be  killed.  Drain  out  the  swamps 
where  they  are  bred, — Ah,  couldst  thou  do 
something  towards  that !  And  in  the  mean 
while :  How  to  get  on  with  this  of  Dr. 
Francia  1 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of 
the  miserablest :  mere  intricate  inanity  (if 
we  except  poor  wooden  Rengger),  and  lit- 
tle more  ;  not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of 
facts ;  clouds  of  confused  bluster  and  jar- 
gon ; — tne  whole  still  more  bewildered  in 
the  Robertsons,  by  what  we  may  call  a 
running  shriek  of  constitutional  denuncia- 
tion, '  sanguinary  tyrant,'  and  so  forth. 
How  is  any  picture  of  Francia  to  be  fabri- 
cated out  of  that]  Certainly,  first  of  all,  by 
omission  of  the  running  shriek  !  This  latter 
we  shall  totally  omit.  Francia,  the  sau- 
guinary  tyrant,  was  not  bound  to  look  at 
the  world  through  Rengger's  eyes,  through 
Parish  Robertson's  eyes,  but  faithfully 
through  his  own  eyes.  We  are  to  con- 
sider that,  in  all  human  likelihood,  this  Di- 
onysius  of  Paraguay  did  mean  something ; 
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and  then  ask  in  quietness,  What!  Tike 
running  shriek  once  hushed,  perhaps  many 
things  will  compose  themselves,  and  strtg. 
gling  fractions  of  information,  almost  iofi. 
nitessimally  small,  may  become  nnezpect* 
edly  luminous ! 

An  unscientific  cattle-breeder  and  tiller 
of  the  earth  in  some  nameless  ehacra  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Assumpcion,  was  the 
father  of  this  remarkable  human  individual ; 
and  seems  to  have  evoked  him  into  being 
some  time  in  the  year  1757.  The  man'i 
name  is  not  known  to  us ;  his  very  nation 
is  a  point  of  controversy  :  Francia  himself 
gave  him  out  for  an  immigrant  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  popular  belief  was, that  he 
had  wandered  over  from  Brazil.  Portu- 
guese or  French,  or  both  in  one,  he  pro- 
duced this  human  individual,  and  had  him 
christened  by  the  name  of  Jose  Caspar 
Rodriguez  Francia,  in  the  year  abovemen* 
tioned.  Rodriguez,  no  doubt,  had  a  mo* 
ther  too ;  but  her  name  also,  nowhere 
found  mentioned,  must  be  omitted  in  thii 
delineation.  Her  name,  and  all  her  fond 
maternities,  and  workings,  and  sufferings, 
good  brown  lady,  are  sunk  in  dumb  for* 
getfulness;  and  buried  there  along  with 
her,  under  the  twenty- fifth  parallel  of 
Southern  Latitude ;  and  no  British  reader 
is  required  to  interfere  with  them !  Josl 
Rodriguez  must  have  been  a  loose-made 
tawny  creature,  much  given  to  taciturn  re 
flection ;  probably  to  crying  humours,  with 
fits  of  vehement  ill-nature :  such  a  subject, 
it  seemed  to  the  parent  Francia  cautiously 
reflecting  on  it,  would,  of  all  attainable 
trades,  be  suitablest  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  doing  the  divine  offices,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Paraguay.  There  were  other 
young  Franc  ras;  at  least  one  sister  and 
one  brother  in  addition;  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter by  and  by  went  mad.  The  Francias, 
with  their  adust  character,  and  vehement 
French- Portuguese  blood,  had  perhaps  ill 
a  kind  of  aptitude  for  madness.  The  Dic- 
tator himself  was  subject  to  the  terriblest 
fits  of  hypochondria,  as  your  adust  coen 
of  genius'  too  frequently  are !  The  lean 
Rodriguez,  we  fancy,  may  have  been  of « 
devotional  turn  withal ;  born  balfacentory 
earlier,  he  had  infallibly  been  so.  Devo- 
tional or  not,  he  shall  be  a  priest,  and  do 
the  divine  offices  in  Paraguay,  perhaps  io 
a  very  unexpected  way. 

Rodriguez  having  reamed  his  hornbooks 
and  elementary  branches  at  Assuropcicn, 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cordova  in  Tucuman,  to  purso« 
his  curriculum  in  that  seminary.  So  for 
we  know*  but  almost  no  farther.    Whit 
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kind  of  curriculum  it  was,  what  lessons, 
spiritual  spoonmeat,  the  poor  lank  sallow 
boy  was  crammed  with,  in  Cordova  High 
Seminary ;  and  how  he  took  to  it,  and 
pined  or  throve  on  it,  is  entirely  uncertain. 
Lank  sallow  boys  in  the  Tucuman  nnd  other 
high  Seminaries  are  often  dreadfully  ill- 
dealt  with,  in  respect  to  their  spiritual 
spoonmeat,  as  the  times  go  I  Spoon-poison 
you  might  often  call  it  rather :  as  if  the 
object  were  to  make  them  Mithridateses, 
able  to  live  on  poison  1  Which  may  be  a 
useful  art,  too,  in  its  kind !  Nay,  in  fact,  if 
we  consider  it,  these  high  seminaries  and 
establishments  exist  there,  in  Tucuman 
and  elsewhere,  not  for  that  lank  sallow  boy's 
special  purposes,  but  for  their  own  wise 
purposes ;  they  were  made  and  put  to- 
gether, a  long  while  since,  without  taking 
the  smallest  counsel  of  the  sallow  boy ! 
Frequently  they  seem  to  say  to  him,  all 
along :  "  This  precious  thing  that  lies  in 
thee,  O  sallow  boy,  of  '  genius,'  so  called, 
it  may  to  thee  and  to  eternal  Nature,  be 
precious ;  but  to  us  and  to  temporary  Tu- 
cuman, it  is  not  precious,  but  pernicious, 
deadly :  we  require  thee  to  quit  this,  or 
expect  penalties !"  And  yet  the  poor  boy, 
how  can  he  quit  it ;  eternal  Nature  herself, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  ordering 
him  to  go  on  with  it  1  From  the  depths  of 
the  Universe,  and  of  his  own  Sou),  latest 
revelation  of  the  Universe,  he  is,  in  a  silent, 
imperceptible,  but  irrefragable  manner, 
directed  to  go  on  with  it, — and  has  to  go, 
though  under  penalties.  Penalties  of  very 
death,  or  worse  !  Alas,  the  poor  boy,  so 
willing  to  obey  temporary  Tucumans,  and 
yet  unable  to  disobey  eternal  Nature,  is 
truly  to  be  pitied.  Thou  shalt  be  Rodri- 
guez Francia !  cries  Nature,  and  the  poor 
boy  to  himself.  Thou  shalt  be  Ignatius 
Loyola,  Friar  Ponderoso,  Don  Fatpauncho 
Usandwonto  !  cries  Tucuman.  The  poor 
creature's  whole  boyhood  is  one  long  law 
suit:  Rodriguez  Francia  against  All  Per- 
sons in  general.  It  is  so  in  Tucuman,  so 
in  most  places.  You  cannot  advise  effect- 
ually into  what  high  seminary  he  had  best 
be  sent ;  the  only  safe  way  is  to  bargain 
beforehand,  that  he  have  force  born  with 
him  sufficient  to  make  itself  good  against 
all  persons  in  general! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  pro- 
secutes his  studies  at  Cordova,  waxes  gra- 
dually taller  towards  new  destinies.  Rod- 
riguez Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit 
scullcap,  and  black  college  serge  gown,  a 
lank  rawboned  creature,  stalking  with  a 
down-look  through  the  irregular  public 
streets  of  Cordova  in  those  years,  with  an 
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infinitude  of  painful  unspeakabilities  in 
the  interior  of  him,  is  nn  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  historical  mind.  So  much  is 
unspeakable,  O  Rodriguez;  and  it  is  a 
most  strange  Universe  this  we  are  born 
into  ;  and  the  theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  Don  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto  seems 
to  me  to  hobble  somewhat !  Much  is  un- 
speakable; lying  within  one  like  a  dark 
lake  of  doubt,  of  Acherontic  dread,  lead- 
ing  down  to  Chaos  itself.  Much  is  un- 
speakable, answers  Francia  ;  but  somewhat 
also  is  speakable, — this  for  example  :  That 
I  will  not  be  a  priest  in  Tucuman  in  these 
circumstances ;  that  I  should  like  decidedly 
to  be  a  secular  person  rather,  were  it  even 
a  lawyer !  Francia,  arrived  at  man's  years, 
changes  from  Divinity  to  Law.  Some  say 
it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  graduated,  and 
got  his  Doctor's  hat ;  Rengger  says,  Divi- 
nity 5  the  Robertsons,  likelier  to  be  incor- 
rect, call  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  To  our 
present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly  so. 
Rodriguez  quitted  the  Tucuman  Alma 
Mater,  with  some  beard  on  his  chin,  and 
reappeared  in  Assumpcion  to  look  out  for 
practice  at  the  bnr. 

What  had  Rodriguez  contrived  to  learn, 
or  grow  to,  under  this  his  Alma  Mater  in 
Cordova,  when  he  quitted  herl  The  an- 
swer is  a  mere  guess ;  his  curriculum,  we 
again  say,  is  not  yet  known.  Some  faint 
smattering  of  Arithmetic,  or  the  everlast- 
ing laws  of  Numbers  ;  faint  smattering  of 
Geometry,  everlasting  laws  of  Shapes ; 
these  things,  we  guess,  not  altogether  in 
the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found 
extremely  remarkable.  Curious  enough  : 
That  round  Globe  put  into  that  round 
Drum,  to  touch  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round, 
it  is  precisely  as  if  you  clapt  2  into  the 
inside  of  3,  not  a  jot  more,  not  a  jot  less : 
wonder  at  it,  O  Francia ;  for  in  fact  it  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  pause)  Old  Greek  Ar- 
chirnede8e8,  Pythagorases,  dusky  Indians, 
old  nearly  as  the  hills,  detected  such  things ; 
and  they  have  got  across  into  Paraguay, 
into  this  brain  of  thine,  thou  happy  Fran- 
cia. How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Almighty 
Maker's  planets  run  in  those  heavenly 
spaces,  in  paths  which  are  conceivable  in 
thy  poor  human  head  as  Sections  of  a 
Cone  1  The  thing  thou  conceivest  as  an 
Ellipse,  the  Almighty  Maker  has  set  his 
Planets  to  roll  in  that  Clear  proof,  which 
neither  Loyola  nor  Usandwonto  can  con- 
travene, that  Thou  too  art  denizen  of  this 
universe ;  that  thou  too,  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner,  wert  present  at  the  Cow* 
cil  of  the  Gods! — Faint  smatterings  of 
such  things  Francia  did  learn  in  Tucuman. 
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Endless  heavy  fodderings  of  Jesuit  theolo- 
gy, poured  on  him  and  round  him  by  the 
waggon-load,  incessantly,  and  year  after 
year, he  did  not  learn;  but  left  lying  there 
aa  shot  rubbish.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
•light  inkling  of  human  grammatical  vo- 
cables, especially  of  French  vocables, 
seems  probable.  French  vocables ;  bodily 
garments  of  the  'Encyclopedic'  and  Gos- 
el  according  to  Volney,  Jean-Jacques  and 
ompany ;  of  infinite  import  to  Francia ! 
Nay,  is  it  not  in  some  sort  beautiful  to 
see  the  sacred  flame  of  ingenuous  human 
curiosity,  love  of  knowledge,  awakened, 
amid  the  damp  somnolent  vapours,  real  and 
metaphorical,  the  damp  tropical  poison- 
jungles,  and  fat  Lethean  stupefactions  and 
entanglements,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
Paraguay  Creole  1  Sacred  flame,  no  big- 
ger yet  than  that  of  a  farthing  rushlight, 
and  with  nothing  but  second-hand  French 
class-books  in  science,  and  in  politics  and 
morals  nothing  but  the  Raynals  and  Rous- 
seaus,  to  feed  it : — an  ill-ted,  lank-quaver- 
ing, most  blue-coloured,  almost  ghastly- 
looking  flame ;  but  a  needful  one,  a  kind 
of  sacred  one  even  that !  Thou  shalt  love 
knowledge,  search  what  is  the  truth  of  this 
God's  Universe ;  thou  art  privileged  and 
bound  to  love  it,  to  search  for  it,  in  Jesuit 
Tucuman,  in  all  places  that  the  sky  covers ; 
and  shalt  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  if 
there  be  no  other  help !  This  poor  blue- 
coloured  inextinguishable  flame  in  the  soul 
of  Rodriguez  Francia,  there  as  it  burns 
better  or  worse,  in  many  figures,  through 
the  whole  life  of  him,  is  very  notable  to 
me.  Blue  flame  though  it  be,  it  has  to 
burn  up  considerable  quantities  of  poison- 
ous lumber  from  the  general  face  of  Para- 
fuay ;  and  singe  the  profound  impenetra- 
te forest-jungle,  spite  of  all  its  brambles 
and  lianas,  into  a  very  black  condition, — 
intimating  that  there  shall  be  decease  and 
removal  on  the  part  of  said  forest  jungle  ; 
peremptory  removal ;  that  the  blessed  Sun- 
light shall  again  look  in  upon  his  cousin 
Earth,  tyrannously  hidden  from  him,  for 
so  many  centuries  now !  Courage,  Rod- 
riguez ! 

Rodriguez,  indifferent  to  such  remote 
considerations,  successfully  addicts  him- 
self to  law-pleadings,  and  general  private 
studies,  in  the  city  of  Assumpcion.  We 
have  always  understood  he  was  one  of  the 
best  advocates,  perhaps  the  very  best,  and 
what  is  still  more,  the  justest  that  ever  took 
briefs  in  that  country.  This  the  Robert- 
scnian  '  Reign  of  Terror'  itself  is  willing 
to  admit,  nay  repeatedly  asserts,  and  im- 
presses on  us.    He  was  so  just  and  true, 


while  a  young  man;  gave  such  divine 
prognostics  of  a  life  of  nobleness ;  and 
then,  in  his  riper  years,  so  belied  all  that ! 
Shameful  to  think  of:  he  bade  fair,  at  one 
time,  to  be  a  friend  of  humanity  of  the 
first  water ;  and  then  gradually,  hardened 
by  political  success,  and  love  of  power,  he 
became  a  mere  ravenous  goul,  or  solitary 
thief  in  the  night ;  stealing  the  constitu- 
tional palladiums  from  their  parliament 
houses — and  executed  upward  of  forty 
persons !  Sad  to  consider  what  men  and 
friends-of-humanity  will  come  to  ! 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  as 
yet  to  any  editor,  till  a  Biography  arrive 
from  Paraguay,  to  shape  out  with  the 
smallest  clearness,  a  representation  of 
Francia's  existence  as  an  Assumpcion  Ad* 
vocate ;  the  scene  is  so  distant,  the  condi- 
tions of  it  so  unknown.  Assumpcion  city, 
near  three  hundred  years  old  now,  lies  in 
free-and-easy  fashion,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Parana  River  ;  embosomed  among 
fruit-forests,  rich  tropical  umbrage ;  thick 
wood  round  it  everywhere, — which  serves 
for  defence  too  against  the  Indians.  Ap- 
proach by  which  of  the  various  roads  you 
will,  it  is  through  miles  of  solitary  shady 
avenue,  shutting  out  the  sun's  glare;  over- 
canopying,  as  with  grateful  green  awning, 
the  loose  sand-highway, — where,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  (date  undisco- 
verable  in  those  intricate  volumes),  Mr. 
Parish  Robertson,  advancing  on  horseback, 
met  one  cart  driven  by  a  smart  brown  girl, 
in  red  bodice,  with  long  black  hair,  not 
unattractive  to  look  upon ;  and  for  a  space 
of  twelve  miles,  no  other  articulate-speak- 
ing' thing  whatever.* 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live 
in  a  careless  abundance,  troubling  them- 
selves about  few  things;  build  what  wood- 
en carts,  hide-beds,  mud-brick  houses,  are 
indispensable;  import  what  of  ornamental 
lies  handiest  abroad ;  exchanging  it  for 
Paraguay  tea  in  sewed  goatskins.  Hidimg 
through  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  with  Parish 
Robertson,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  you 
will  find  the  entire  population  just  risen 
from  its  siesta;  slipshod,  half-buttoned; 
sitting  in  its  front  verandahs  open  to  the 
street,  eating  pumpkins  with  voracity, — 
sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins ;  imbibing 
the  grateful  saccharine  juices,  in  a  free 
and  easy  way.  They  look  up  at  the  sound 
of  your  hoofs,  not  without  good  humour. 
Frondent  trees  parasol  the  streets, — thanks 
to  Nature  and  the  Virgin.  You  will  be 
welcome  at  their  teriulias^ — a  kind  of 
'jtoam'e,'  as  the  flunkey  says,  'consisting 
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of  flirtation  and  the  usual  trimmings: 
swarrie  on  the  table  about  seven  o'clock.' 
Before  this,  the  whole  population,  it  is 
like,  has  gone  to  bathe  promiscuously,  and 
cool  and  purify  itself  in  the  Parana :  pro- 
miscuously, but  you  have  all  got  linen 
bathing-garments  and  can  swash  about 
with  some  decency ;  a  great  relief  to  the 
human  tabernacle  in  those  climates.  At 
your  tertulia,  it  is  said,  the  Andalusian  eyes, 
still  bright  to  this  tenth  or  twelfth  genera- 
tion, are  distractive,  seductive  enough, 
and  argue  a  soul  that  would  repay  culti- 
vating. The  beautiful  half-savages ;  full 
of  wild  sheet-lightning,  which  might  be 
made  continuously  luminous !  Tertulia 
well  over,  you  sleep  on  hide-stretchers, 
perhaps  here  and  there  on  a  civilized  mat- 
tress, within  doors  or  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  damp  flat  country  parts,  where 
the  mosquitoes  abound,  you  sleep  on  high 
stages,  mounted  on  four  poles,  forty  feet 
above  the  ground,  attained  by  ladders  ;  so 
high,  blessed  be  the  Virgin,  no  mosquito 
can  follow  to  sting, — it  is  a  blessing  of  the 
Virgin  or  some  other.  You  sleep  there, 
in  an  indiscriminate  arrangement,  each  in 
his  several  poncho  or  blanket-cloak  ;  with 
some  saddle,  deal-box,  wooden  log,  or  the 
like,  under  your  head.  For  bed-tester  is 
the  canopy  of  everlasting  blue  :  for  night- 
lamp  burns  Canopus  in  his  infinite  spaces ; 
mosquitoes  cannot  reach  you,  if  it  please 
the  Powers.  And  rosy-fingered  Morn, 
suffusing  the  east  with  sudden  red  and 
gold,  and  other  flame-heraldry  of  swift- 
advancing  Day,  attenuates  all  dreams ;  and 
the  sun's  first  level  light-volley  sheers 
away  sleep  from  living  creatures  every- 
where ;  and  living  men  do  then  awaken  on 
their  four-post  stage  there,  in  the  Pampas, 
— and  might  begin  with  prayer  if  they 
liked,  one  fancies  !  There  is  an  altar  deck- 
ed on  the  horizon's  edge  yonder,  is  there 
not  5  and  a  cathedral  wide  enough  1 — How, 
over  night,  you  have  defended  yourselves 
against  vam pyres,  is  unknown  to  this 
editor. 

The  Guacho  population,  it  must  be  own- 
ed, is  not  yet  fit  for  constitutional  liberty. 
They  are  a  rude  people  ;  lead  a  drowsy 
life,  of  ease  and  sluttish  abundance, — one 
shade,  and  but  one,  above  a  dog's  life, 
which  is  defined  as  'ease  and  scarcity.' 
The  arts  are  in  their  infancy  ;  and  not  less 
the  virtues.  For  equipment,  clothing,  bed- 
ding, household  furniture,  and  general 
outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple  popula- 
tions depend  much  on  the  skin  of  the  cow; 
making  of  it  most  things  wanted,  lasso, 
bolas,    ship-cordage,    rimmings    of   cart- 


wheels, spatterdashes,  beds,  and  house- 
doors.  In  country  places  they  ah  on  the 
skull  of  the  cow:  General  Artigas  was 
seen,  and  spoken  with,  by  one  of  the  Ro- 
bertsons, sitting  among  field-officers,  all 
on  cow-skulls,  toasting  stripes  of  beef,  and 
*  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once.'* 
They  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow  in  country 
places;  nay  they  heat  themselves,  and 
even  burn  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of 
the  cow. 

One  art  they  seem  to  have  perfected, 
and  one  only — that  of  riding.     Astley's 
and  Due  row  s  must  hide  their  head,  all 
glories  of  Newmarket  and  Epsom  dwindle 
to  extinction,  in  comparison  of  Guacho 
horsemanship.     Certainly  if  ever  Centaurs 
lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are  of  them. 
They  stick  on  their  horses  as  if  both  were 
one  flesh;  galloping  where  there  seems 
hardly  path  for  an  ibex ;  leaping  like  kan- 
garoos, and  flourishing  their  nooses  and 
bolnses  the  while.     They  can  whirl  them- 
selves round  under  the  belly  of  the  horae, 
in  cases  of  war-stratagem,  and  stick  fast, 
hanging  on  by  the   mere  great  toe  and 
|  heel.     You   think  it  is  a  drove  of  wild 
!  horses  galloping  up :   on  a  sudden,  with 
j  wild  scream,  it  becomes  a  troop  of  Cen* 
!  taurs  with  pikes  in  their  hands.    Nay,  they 
have  the  skill,  which  most  of  all  transcends 
J  Newmarket,  of  riding  on  horses  that  are 
!  not  fed ;   and  can  bring  fresh  speed  and 
1  alacrity  out  of  a  horse  which,  with  you, 
was  on  the  point  of  lying  down.     To  ride 
1  on  three  horses  with  Ducrow  they  would 
esteem  a  small  feat:  to  ride  on  the  broken- 
winded  fractional  part  of  one  horse,  that 
is  the  feat ! 

Their  huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  also, 
and  rubbish  ;  excelling  in  dirt  most  places 
that  human  nature  has  anywhere  inhabited. 
Poor  Guachos !  They  drink  Paraguay 
tea,  sucking  it  up  in  succession,  through 
the  same  tin  pipe,  from  one  common  skil- 
let. They  are  hospitable,  sooty,  leathery, 
lying,  laughing  fellows;  of  excellent  talent 
in  their  sphere.  They  have  stoicism, 
though  ignorant  of  Zeno ;  nay  stoicism 
coupled  with  real  gaiety  of  heart.  Amidst 
their  reek  and  wreck,  they  laugh  loud,  in 
rough  jolly  banter  ;  they  twang,  in  a  plain- 
tive manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a 
kind  of  guitar;  smoke  infinite  tobacco; 
and  delight  in  gambling  and  ardent  spirits, 
ordinary  refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  a  better,  they 
delight  also  in  Corpus-Christi  ceremonies, 
mass-chantings,  and  devotional  perform- 
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ances.  These  men  are  fit  to  be  drilled 
into  something  !  Their  lives  stand  there 
like  empty  capacious  bottles,  calling  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  Dr.  Fraa- 
cias  who  may  pass  that  way :  "  Is  there 
nothing  to  put  into  us,  then!  Nothing 
but  nomadic  idleness,  Jesuit  superstition, 
rubbish,  reek,  and  dry  stripes  of  tough 
beefl"  Ye  unhappy  Guachos, — yes,  there 
is  something  other,  there  are  several 
things  other,  to  put  into  you !  But  withal, 
you  will  observe,  the  seven  devils  have 
first  to  be  put  out  of  you :  Idleness,  law- 
less Brutalness,  Darkness,  Falseness — 
seven  devils  or  more.  And  the  way  to 
put  something  into  you  is,  alas,  not  so 
plain  at  present!  Is  it, — alas,  on  the 
whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay  good  horse- 
whips lustily  upon  you,  and  cast  out  these 
•even  devils  as  a  preliminary  \ 

How  Francia  passed  his  days  in  such  a 
region,  where  philosophy,  as  is  too  clear, 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  I  Francia,  like 
Quintus  Fixlein,  had  '  perennial  fire-proof 

i'oys,  namely  employments.'  He  had  much 
aw-business,  a  great  and  ever-increasing 
reputation  as  a  man  at  once  skilful  and 
faithful  in  the  management  of  causes  for 
men.  Then,  in  bis  leisure  hours,  he  had 
his  Volneys,  Rayuals ;  he  had  secondhand 
scientific  treatises  in  French  ;  he  loved  to 
( interrogate  Nature,'  as  they  say  ;  to  pos- 
sess theodolites,  telescopes,  star-glasses, 
— any  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing 
implement  whatever,  through  which  he 
might  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fact  in 
this  strange  Universe  :  poor  Francia  ! 
Nay,  it  is  said,  his  hard  heart  was  not 
without  inflammability  j  was  sensible  to 
those  Andalusian  eyes  still  bright  in  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation.  In  such  case, 
too,  it  may  have  burnt,  one  would  think, 
like  anthracite,  in  a  somewhat  ardent 
manner.  Rumours  to  this  effect  are  afloat ; 
not  at  once  incredible.  Pity  there  had  not 
been  some  Andalusian  pair  of  eyes,  with 
speculation,  depth  and  soul  enough  in  the 
rear  of  them  to  fetter  Dr.  Francia  perma- 
nently, and  make  a  house-father  of  him. 
It  had  been  better ;  but  it  befell  not.  As 
for  that  light-headed,  smart,  brown  girl 
whom,  twenty  years  afterwards,  you  saw 
selling  flowers  on  the  streets  of  Assump- 
cion,  and  leading  a  light  life,  is  there  any 
certainty  that  she  was  Dr.  Francia's  daugh- 
ter! Any  certainty  that,  even  if  so,  he 
could  and  should  have  done  something 
considerable   for  her?*      Poor    Francia, 
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poor  light-headed,  smart,  brown   girl, — 
this  present  reviewer  cannot  say ! 

Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  down- 
looking  man,  apt  to  be  solitary  even  in  the 
press  of  men ;  wears  a  face  not  unvisited 
by  laughter,  yet  tending  habitually  towards 
the  sorrowful,  the  stem.  He  passes  every- 
where for  a  man  of  veracity,  punctuality, 
of  iron  methodic  rigour  ;  of  iron  rectitude, 
above  all.  'The  skilful  lawyer,'  'the 
learned  lawyer,'  these  are  reputations ;  but 
the  '  honest  lawyer  !'  This  law-case  was 
reported  by  the  Robertsons  before  they 
thought  of  writing  a  *  Francia's  Reign  of 
Terror,'  with  that  running  shriek,  which 
so  confuses  us.  We  love  to  believe  the 
anecdote,  even  in  its  present  loose  state, 
as  significant  of  many  things  in  Francia : 

"  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia's 
reputation,  as  a  lawyer,  was  not  only  unsullied 
by  venality,  but  conspicuous  for  rectitude. 

"  He  had  a  friend  in  Assumpcion  of  the  name 
of  Domingo  Rodriguez.  This  man  had  cast  a 
covetous  eve  upon  a  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  this 
Naboth,  of  whom  Francia  was  the  open  enemy, 
was  called  Estanislao  Ma  chain.  Never  doubt- 
ing that  the  young  doctor,  like  other  lawyers, 
would  undertake  his  unrighteous  cause,  Rodri- 
guez opened  to  him  his  case,  and  requested, 
with  a  handsome  retainer,  his  advocacy  of  it 
Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  friend's  pretensions 
were  founded  in  fraud  and  injustice ;  and  he  not 
only  refused  to  act  as  his  counsel,  but  plainly 
told  him,  that  much  as  he  hated  his  antagonist 
Machain,  yet  if  he  (Rodriguez)  persisted  in  his 
iniquitous  suit,  that  antagonist  should  have  his 
(Francia's)  most  zealous  support.  But  cove- 
tousness,  as  Ahab's  story  shows  us,  is  not  so 
easily  driven  from  its  pretensions ;  and  in  spite 
of  Francia's  warning,  Rodriguez  persisted.  As 
he  was  a  potent  man  in  point  of  fortune,  all  was 
going  against  Machain  and  his  devoted  vineyard. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia 
wrapped  himself  one  night  in  his  cloak,  and 
walked  to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy, 
Machain.  The  slave  who  opened  the  door, 
knowing  that  his  master  and  the  doctor,  like  ibe 
houses  of  Montagu  and  Capulet,  were  smoke  in 
each  other's  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance, 
and  ran  to  inform  his  master  of  the  strange  and 
unexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less  struck  by 
the  circumstance  than  his  slave,  for  some  lime 
hesitated;  but  at  length  determined  to  admit 
Francia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  to  Ma- 
chain's  chamber.  All  the  papers  connected  with 
the  law-plea — voluminous  enough  I  have  been 
assured — were  outspread  upon  the  defendant's 
escritoire. 

<(  (  Machain,'  said  the  lawyer,  addressing  him, 
*  you  know  I  am  your  enemy.  But  I  know  that 
my  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and  will  certainly, 
unless  I  interfere,  carry  against  you  an  act  of 
gross  and  lawless  aggression;  I  nave  come  to 
offer  my  services  in  your  defence.' 

"  The  astonished  Machain  could  scarcely 
credit  his  senses;  but  poured  forth  the  ebullition 
of  his  gratitude  in  terms  of  thankful  acquiescence* 
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"  The  first  '  escrito,'  or  writing,  sent  in  by 
Francia  to  the  Juez  de  Alzada,  or  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  confounded  the  adverse  advo- 
cates, and  staggered  the  judge,  who  was  in  their 
interest.  'My  friend,'  said  the  judge  to  the 
leading  counsel,  '  I  cannot  go  forward  in  this 
matter,  unless  you  bribe  Dr.  Francia  to  be  silent.1 
'I  will  try,'  replied  the  advocate,  and  he  went 
to  Nabotb's  counsel  with  a  hundred  doubloons 
(about  three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas),  which 
he  offered  him  as  a  bribe  to  let  the  cause  take 
its  iniquitous  course.  Considering,  too,  that  his 
best  introduction  would  be  a  hint  that  this 
douceur  was  offered  with  the  judge's  concurrence, 
the  knavish  lawyer  hinted  to  the  upright  one 
that  such  was  the  fact. 

"  '  Saiga  listed,  said  Francia,  *  con  su$  vtles 
pensamientos,  y  vilisimo  oro  de  mi  casa.'  *  Out 
with  your  vile  insinuations,  and  dross  of  gold 
from  my  house.' 

"  Off  marched  the  venal  drudge  of  the  unjust 
judge ;  and  in  a  moment  putting  on  his  capote, 
the  offended  advocate  went  to  the  residence  of 
the  Juez  de  Alzada.  Shortly  relating  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  myrmidon, — 
''Sir,'  continued  Francia,  'you  are  a  disgrace 
to  law,  and  a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  more- 
over, completely  in  my  power;  and  unless 
to-morrow  I  have  a  decision  in  favour  of  my 
client,  I  will  make  your  seat  upon  the  bench 
too  hot  for  you,  and  the  insignia  of  your  judicial 
office  shall  become  the  emblems  of  your  shame.' 

"  The  morrow  did  bring  a  decision  in  favour 
of  Francia's  client.  Naboth  retained  his  vine- 
yard ;  the  judge  lost  his  reputation ;  and  the 
young  doctor's  fame  extended  far  and  wide." 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that 
he  quarrelled  with  his  father,  in  those 
days  ;  and,  as  is  reported,  never  spoke  to 
him  more.  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  is 
vaguely  supposed  to  have  been  'money 
matters.'  Francia  is  not  accused  of 
avarice ;  nay,  is  expressly  acquitted  of 
loving  money,  even  by  Rengger.  But  he 
did  hate  injustice  ; — and  probably  was  not 
indisposed  to  allow  himself,  among  others, 
'  the  height  of  fair  play !'  A  rigorous, 
correct  man,  that  will  have  a  spade  be  a 
spade ;  a  man  of  much  learning  in  Creole 
law,  and  occult  French  sciences,  of  great 
talent,  energy,  fidelity : — a  man  of  some 
temper  withal ;  unhappily  subject  to  pri- 
vate *  hypochondria ;'  black  private  thunder- 
clouds, whence  probably  the  origin  of 
these  lightnings,  when  you  poke  into  him ! 
He  leads  a  lonesome  self-secluded  life; 
i  interrogating  Nature'  through  mere  star- 
glasses,  and  Abbe-Raynal  philosophies — 
who  in  that  way  will  yield  no  very 
exuberant  response.  Mere  law-papers, 
advocate-fees,  civic  officialities,  renowns, 
and  the  wonder  of  Assumpcion  Guachos ; — 
not  so  much  as  a  pair  of  Andalusian  eyes 
that  can  lasso  him,  except  in  a  temporary 


way :  this  man  seems  to  have  got  but  a 
lean  lease  of  Nature,  and  may  end  in  a 
rather  shrunk  condition !  A  century  ago, 
I  with  this  atrabiliar  earnestness  of  his,  and 
such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  passions, 
inquiries,  unspeakabilities  burning  in  him, 
deep  under  cover,  he  might  have  made  an 
I  excellent  monk  of  St.  Dominic,  fit  almost 
for  canonization  ;  nay,  an  excellent  Supe- 
rior of  the  Jesuits,  Grand  Inquisitor,  or 
the  like,  had  you  developed  him  in  that 
way.  But,  for  all  this,  he  is  now  a  day 
too  late.  Monks  of  St.  Dominic  that 
might  have  been,  do  now,  instead  of 
devotional  raptures  and  miraculous  sus- 
pensions in  prayer,  produce — brown  acci- 
dental female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in  an 
indigent  state,  on  the  streets  of  Assump- 
cion I  It  is  grown  really  a  most  barren 
time  5  and  this  Francia  with  his  grim 
unspeakabilities,  with  his  fiery  splenetic 
humours,  kept  close  under  lock  and  key, 
what  has  he  to  look  for  in  it  ?  A  post  on 
the  Bench,  in  the  municipal  Cabildo, — 
nay,  he  has  already  a  post  in  the  Cabildo  ; 
he  has  already  been  Alcalde,  Lord-Mayor 
of  Assumpcion,  and  ridden  in  such  gilt 
coach  as  they  had.  He  can  look  for  little, 
one  would  say,  but  barren  moneys,  barren 
Guacho  world-celebrities;  AbbeVRaynal 
philosophisms  also  very  barren  ;  wholly  a 
barren  life-voyage  of  it,  ending — in  zero, 
thinks  the  Abb*  Raynal  \ 

But  no  ;  the  world  wags  not  that  way  in 
those  days.  Far  over  the  waters  there 
have  been  Federations  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars ;  guillotines,  portable-guillotines, 
and  a  French  people  risen  against  tyrants ; 
there  has  been  a  Sansculottism,  speaking 
at  last  in  cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  of 
towns  and  nations  over  half  the  world. 
Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto,  sleek 
aristocratic  Donothingism,  sunk  as  in 
death-sleep  in  its  well-stuffed  easy  chair, 
or  staggering  in  somnambulism  on  the 
house-tops,  seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a 
voice  say,  Sleep  no  more,  Donothingism  ; 
Donothingisn  doth  murder  sleep  !  It  was 
indeed  a  terrible  explosion,  that  of  Sans- 
culottism ;  commingling  very  Tartarus 
with  the  old-established  stars; — fit,  such 
a  tumult  was  it,  to  awaken  all  but  the 
dead.  And  out  of  it  there  had  come 
Napoleonisms,  Tamerlanisms ;  and  then 
as  a  branch  of  these,  Conventions  of 
Aranjuez,  soon  followed  by  Spanish  Juntas, 
Spanish  Cortes;  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
smiting  broad  awake  of  poor  old  Spain 
itself,  much  to  its  amazement.  And  natu- 
rally of  New  Spain  next, — to  its  double 
amazement,  seeing  itself  awake!     And  so, 
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in  the  mw  hemisphere  too,  arise  wild 
projects,  angry  arguings;  arise  armed 
gatherings  in  Santa  Marguerita  Island, 
with  Bolivars  and  Invasions  of  Cumana ; 
revolts  of  La  Plata,  revolts  of  this  and 
then  of  that ;  the  subterranean  electric 
element,  shock  on  shock,  shaking  and 
exploding,  in  the  new  hemisphere  too, 
from  sea  to  sea.  Very  astonishing  to 
witness,  from  the  year  1810  and  onwards. 
Had  Dr.  Rodriguez  Francia  three  ears,  he 
would  hear ;  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  he 
would  gaze  !  He  is  all  eye,  he  is  all  ear. 
A  new,  entirely  different  figure  of  existence 
is  cut  out  for  Dr.  Rodriguez. 

The  Paraguay  people  as  a  body,  lying 
far  inland,  with  little  speculation  in  their 
heads,  were  in  no  haste  to  adopt  the  new 
republican  gospel ;  but  looked  first  how 
it  would  succeed  in  shaping  itself  into 
facts.  Bnenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  most  of 
the  La  Plata  provinces  had  made  their  re- 
volutions, brought  in  the  reign  of  liberty, 
and  unluckily  driven  out  the  reign  of  law 
and  regularity ;  before  the  Paraguenos 
could  resolve  on  such  an  enterprise.  Per- 
haps they  are  afraid  1  General  Belgrano, 
with  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  missioned 
by  Buenos  Ayres,  came  up  the  river  to  coun- 
tenance them,  in  the  end  of  1810 ;  but  was 
met  on  their  frontier  in  array  of  war ;  was 
attacked,  or  at  least  was  terrified,  in  the 
night  watches,  so  that  his  men  all  fled  ; — 
and  on  the  morrow,  poor  General  Belgrano 
found  himself  not  a  countenancer,  but  one 
needing  countenance  ;  and  was  in  a  polite 
way  sent  down  the  river  again  !  #  Not  till 
a  year  after  did  the  Paraguenos,  by  sponta- 
neous movement,  resolve  on  a  career  of 
freedom  ; — resolve  on  getting  some  kind  of 
congress  assembled,  and  the  old  govern- 
ment sent  its  ways.  Francia,  it  is  presum- 
able, was  active  at  once  in  exciting  and 
restraining  them  :  the  fruit  was  now  drop- 
ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by  a  shake.  Our 
old  royal  Governor  went  aside,  worthy 
man,  with  some  slight  grimace,  when 
ordered  to  do  so ;  National  Congress 
introduced  itself;  secretaries  read  papers, 
compiled  chiefly  out  of  Rollin's  Ancient 
History  ;  and  we  became  a  Republic :  with 
Don  Fulgenao  Yegros,  one  of  the  richest 
Guachos  and  best  horsemen  of  the  pro- 
vince, for  President,  and  two  Assessors 
with  him,  called  also  Vocales,  or  Vowels, 
whose  names  escape  us  ;  Francia,  as  Secre- 
tary, being  naturally  the  Consonant,  or  mo- 
tive soul  of  the  combination.     This,  as  we 
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grope  oat  the  date,  was  in  1811.  The  Pa. 
raguay  Congress,  having  completed  this 
constitution,  went  home  again  to  its  field- 
labours,  hoping  a  good  issue. 

Feebler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  for 
the  historical  mind,  than  this  which  is  shed 
for  us  by  Rengger,  Robertsons,  and  Com- 
pany, on  the  birth,  the  cradling,  baptismal 
processes,  and  early  fortunes  of  the  new 
Paraguay  Republic.  Through  long  vagoe, 
and  indeed  intrinsically  vacant  pages  of 
their  books,  it  lies  grey,  undecipherable, 
without  form  and  void.  Francia  was 
secretary,  and  a  republic  did  take  place; 
this,  as  one  small  clear-burning  fact,  shed- 
ding far  a  comfortable  visibility,  concei?a- 
bility  over  the  universal  darkness,  and 
making  it  into  conceivable  dusk  with  one 
rushlight  fact  in  the  centre  of  it, — this  we 
do  know  ;  and,  cheerfully  yielding  to  ne- 
cessity, decide  that  this  shall  suffice  os  to 
know.  What  more  is  there  1  Absurd 
somnolent  persons,  struck  broad  awake  by 
the  subterranean  concussion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  meet* 
ing  together  to  establish  a  republican  ca- 
reer of  freedom,  and  compile  official  papen 
out  of  Rollin, — are  not  a  subject  on  which 
the  historical  mind  can  be  enlightened. 
The  historical  mind,  thank  Heaven,  forgets 
such  persons  and  their  papers,  as  fast  as 
you  repeat  them.  Besides,  these  Guacho 
populations  are  greedy,  superstitious,  vain; 
and,  as  Miers  said  in  his  haste,  mendacious 
every  soul  of  them  1  Within  the  confines 
of  Paraguay,  we  know  for  certain  bat  of 
one  man  who  would  do  himself  an  injury 
to  do  a  just  or  true  thing  under  the  son: 
one  man  who  understands  in  his  heart  that 
this  Universe  is  an  eternal  Fact, — and  not 
some  huge  temporary  Pumpkin,  saccha- 
rine, absinthian  ;  the  rest  of  its  significance 
chimerical  merely!  Such  men  cannot 
have  a  history,  though  a  Thucydides  came 
to  write  it. — Enough  for  us  to  understand 
that  Don  This  was  a  vapouring  blockhead, 
who  followed  his  pleasures,  his  peculations, 
and  Don  That  another  of  the  same ;  that 
there  occurred  fatuities,  mismanagements 
innumerable  ;  then  discontents,  open 
grumblings,  and,  as  a  running  accompani- 
ment, intriguings,  cabal  lings,  outings,  in- 
nings ;  till  the  Government  House,  fouler 
than  when  the  Jesuits  had  it,  became  a 
bottomless,  pestilent  inanity,  insupportable 
to  any  articulate-speaking  soul ;  till  Secre- 
tary Francia  should  feel  that  he,  for  one, 
could  not  be  Consonant  to  such  a  set  of 
Vowels  5  till  Secretary  Francia,  one  day, 
flinging  down  his  papers,  rising  to  his  feet, 
should  jerk  out  with  oratorical  vivacity  htf 
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lean  right  band,  and  aay,  with  knit  browi, 
in  a  low  swift  tone,  u  Adieu,  Scnhores; 
God  preserve  yon  many  years !" — - 

Francia  withdrew  to  his  chacra,  a  pleasant 
country-house  in  the  woods  of  Ytapua  not  far 
off;  there  to  interrogate  Nature,  and  live  in 
a  private  manner.  Parish  Robertson,  much 
about  this  date,  which  we  grope  and  guess  to 
have  been  perhaps  in  1812,  was  boarded 
with  a  certain  ancient  Donna  Juana,  in  that 
same  region ;  had  ttrtulias  of  unimaginable 
brilliancy ;  and  often  went  shooting  of  an 
evening.  On  one  of  those — but  he  shall 
himself  report : 

"  On  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  in  Paraguay, 
after  the  south-west  wind  has  both  cleared  and 
cooled  the  air,  I  was  drawn,  in  my  pursuit  of 
game,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far  from  Donna 
Juana's,  and  remarkable  for  its  combination  of 
all  the  striking  features  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  neat  and  un- 
pretending cottage.  Up  rose  a  partridge ;  I  fired, 
and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  A  voice  from 
behind  called  out,  ' Buen  tiro* — 'a  good  shot.' 
I  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  gentleman  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with 
a  large  scarlet  capote,  or  cloak,  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  He  had  a  mate-cup  in  one  hand,  a 
cigar  in  the  other;  and  a  little  urchin  of  a  negro, 
with  his  arms  crossed,  was  in  attendance  by  the 
gentleman's  side.  The  stranger's  countenance 
was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes  were  very  penetrat- 
ing, while  his  jet  hair,  ^combed  back  from  a 
bold  forehead,  and  hanging  in  natural  ringlets 
over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified  and 
striking  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoes  large  golden 
buckles,  and  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches  the 
same." 

"  In  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple  hos- 
pitality common  in  the  country,  I  was  invited  to 
sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to  take  a  cigar 
and  mate  (cup  of  Paraguay  tea).  A  celestial 
globe,  a  large  telescope,  and  a  theodolite  were 
under  the  little  portico ;  and  I  immediately  in- 
ferred that  the  personage  before  me  was  no  other 
than  Doctor  Francia." 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic 
history,  a  remarkable  hearsay  becomes  a  re- 
markable visuality ;  through  a  pair  of  clear 
human  *eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on  the 
very  figure  of  the  man.  Is  not  this  verily  the 
exact  record  of  those  clear  Robertsonian  eyes, 
and  seven  senses ;  entered  accurately,  then 
and  not  afterwards,  on  the  ledger  of  the 
memory  1  We  will  hope  so ;  who  can  but 
hope  so !  The  figure  of  the  man  will,  at  all 
events,  be  exact.  Here  too  is  the  figure  of 
his  library  ; — the  conversation,  if  any,  was  of 
the  last  degree  of  insignificance,  and  may  be 
left  out,  or  supplied  ad  libitum  : 

"  He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  con- 
fined room,  with  a  very  small  window,  and  that 
so  shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to 


admit  the  least  portion  of  light  necessary  for 
study.  The  library  was  arranged  on  three  rows 
of  shelves,  extending  across  the  room,  and  might 
have  consisted  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
There  were  many  ponderous  books  on  law ;  a 
few  on  the  inductive  sciences;  some  in  French 
and  some  in  Latin  upon  subjects  of  general  liter- 
ature, with  Euclid's  Elements,  and  some  school- 
boy treatises  on  algebra.  On  a  large  table  were 
heaps  of  law-papers  and  processes.  Several 
folios  bound  in  vellum  were  outspread  upon  it; 
a  lighted  candle  (though  placed  there  solely 
with  a  view  to  light  cigars)  lent  its  feeble  aid  to 
illumine  the  room ;  while  a  mat6-cup  and  ink- 
stand, both  of  silver,  stood  on  another  part  of  the 
table.  There  was  neither  carpet  nor  mat  on  the 
brick  floor ;  and  the  chairs  were  of  such  ancient 
fashion,  size,  and  weight,  that  it  required  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to 
another." 

Peculation,  malversation,  the  various  forms 
of  imbecility  and  voracious  dishonesty,  went 
their  due  course  in  the  government  offices  of 
Assumpcion,  unrestrained  by  Francia,  and 
unrestrainable : — till,  as  we  may  say,  it 
reached  a  height;  and,  like  other  suppura- 
tions and  diseased  concretions  in  the  living 
system,  had  to  burst,  and  take  itself  away. 
To  the  eyes  of  Paraguay  in  general,  it  had 
become  clear  that  sucn  a  reign  of  liberty  was 
unendurable ;  that  some  new  revolution,  or 
change  of  ministry  was  indispensable. 

Rengger  says  that  Francia  withdrew  '  more 
than  once'  to  his  chacra^  disgusted  with  his 
colleagues;  who  always  by  unlimited  pro- 
mises and  protestations,  had  to  flatter  him 
back  again:  and  then  anew  disgusted  him. 
Francia  is  the  Consonant  of  these  absurd 
1  Vowels ;'  no  business  can  go  on  without 
Francia!  And  the  finances  are  deranged, 
insolvent;  and  the  military,  unpaid,  ineffect- 
ive, cannot  so  much  as  keep  out  the  Indians ; 
and  there  comes  trouble  and  rumour  of  new 
war  from  Buenos  Ayres; — alas,  from  what 
corner  of  the  great  continent  come  there 
other  than  troubles  and  rumours  of  war! 
Patriot  generals  become  traitor  generals ;  get 
themselves  4  shot  in  market-places :'  revolu- 
tion follows  revolution.  Artigas,  close  on 
our  borders,  has  begun  harrying  the  Banda 
Oriental  with  fire  and  sword ;  i  dictating  des- 
patches from  cow-skulls.'  Like  clouds  of 
wolves, — only  feller,  being  mounted  on  horse- 
back, with  pikes, — the  Indians  dart  in  on  us  ; 
carrying  conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay 
must  get  itself  governed,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  Paraguay !  The  eyes  of  Paraguay,  we 
can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one  man  of  talent 
they  have,  the  one  man  of  veracity  they 
have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  together : 
we  fancy  it  was  Francia  s  last  advice  to  the 
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Government  suppuration,  when  it  nattered 
him  back  for  the  last  time,  to  ask  his  advice, 
That  such  suppuration  do  now  dissolve  itself, 
and  a  new  Congress  be  summoned !  In  the 
new  Congress,  the  Vocales  are  voted  out; 
Francia  and  Fulgencio  are  named  joint  Con- 
suls :  with  Francia  for  Consul,  and  Don  Ful- 
gencio Yegros  for  Con*tt/Vcloak,  it  may  be 
better.  Don  Fulgencio  rides  about  in  gor- 
geous sash  and  epaulettes,  a  rich  man  and 
horse-subduer ;  good  as  Consul's  cloak  j — 
but  why  should  the  real  Consul  have  a  cloak  1 
Next  year  in  the  third  Congress,  Francia, 
*  by  insidious  manoeuvring/  by  *  favour  of  the 
military,'  and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we 
may  say,  by  law  of  Nature, — gets  himself 
declared  Dictator:  'for  three  years,'  or  for 
life,  may  in  these  circumstances  mean  much 
the  same.  This  was  in  18 14-.  Francia 
never  assembled  any  Congress  more ;  having 
stolen  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  insi- 
diously got  his  wicked  will !  Of  a  Congress 
that  compiled  constitutions  out  of  Roll  in,  who 
would  not  lament  such  destiny  1  This  Con- 
gress should  have  met  again !  It  was 
indeed,  say  Rengger  and  the  Robertsons 
themselves,  such  a  Congress  as  never  met 
before  in  the  world  ;  a  Congress  which  knew 
not  its  right  hand  from  its  left  ;  which  drank 
infinite  rum  in  the  taverns ;  and  had  one  wish, 
that  of  getting  on  horseback,  home  to  its  field- 
husbandry  and  partridge-shooting.  The  mili- 
tary mostly  favoured  Francia ;  being  gained 
over  by  him, — the  thief  of  constitutional 
palladiums. 

With  Francia's  entrance  on  the  government 
as  Consul,  still  more  as  Dictator,  a  great  im- 
provement, it  is  granted  even  by  Rengger, 
did  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show  itself.  The 
finances  were  husbanded,  were  accurately 
gathered  ;  every  official  person  in  Paraguay 
had  to  bethink  him,  and  begin  doing  his  work, 
instead  of  merely  seeming  to  do  it.  The  sol- 
diers Francia  took  care  to  see  paid  and  drilled ; 
to  see  march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service, 
when  the  Indians  or  other  enemies  showed 
themselves.  Guardias,  guardhouses,  at  short 
distances,  were  established  along  the  river's 
bank  and  all  round  the  dangerous  frontiers : 
wherever  the  Indian  centaur-troop  showed 
face,  an  alarm-cannon  went  off,  and  soldiers, 
quickly  assembling,  with  actual  death-shot 
and  service,  were  upon  them.  These  wolf- 
hordes  had  to  vanish  into  the  heart  of  their 
deserts  again.  The  land  had  peace.  Neither 
Artigas,  nor  any  of  the  firebrands  and  war- 
plagues  which  were  distracting  South  Ame- 
rica from  side  to  side,  could  get  across  the 
border.  All  negotiation  or  intercommuning 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war- 


districted  countries,  was  peremptorily  waived. 
To  no  Congress  of  Lima,  General  Congress 
of  Panama,  or  other  general  or  particular 
congress  would  Francia,  by  deputy  or  mes- 
sage, offer  the  smallest  recognition.  All  South 
America  raging  and  ravening  like  one  huge 
dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we  here  in  Paraguay 
have  peace,  and  cultivate  our  tea-trees :  why 
should  not  we  let  well  alone  1  By  degrees, 
one  thing  acting  on  another,  and  this  ring  of 
frontier  *  guardhouses'  being  already  erected 
there,  a  rigorous  sanitary  line,  impregnable 
as  brass,  was  drawn  round  all  Paraguay ;  no 
communication,  import  or  export  trade  al- 
lowed, except  by  the  Dictator's  licence, — 
given  on  payment  of  the  due  moneys,  when 
the  political  horizon  seemed  innocuous;  re- 
fused when  otherwise.  The  Dictator's  trade- 
licences  were  a  considerable  branch  of  his 
revenues  ;  his  entrance  dues,  somewhat  one- 
rous to  the  foreign  merchant  (think  the  Messrs. 
Robertson),  were  another.  Paraguay  stood 
isolated  ;  the  rabid  dog-kennel  raging  round 
it,  wide  as  South  America,  but  kept  out  as  by 
lock  and  key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually 
coming  on  the  somnolent  Guacho  population! 
It  seems,  meanwhile,  that,  even  after  the  per- 
petual dictatorship,  and  onwards  to  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  year  of  Francia's  government, 
there  was,  though  the  constitutional  palla- 
diums were  stolen,  nothing  very  special  to 
complain  of.  Paraguay  had  peace ;  sat  under 
its  tea-tree,  the  rabid  dog-kennel,  Indians,  Ar- 
tiguenos  and  other  war-firebrands,  all  shut 
out  from  it.  But  in  that  year  1819,  tbe 
second  year  of  the  perpetual  dictatorship, 
there  arose,  not  for  the  first  time,  dim  indica- 
tions of  '  plots,'  even  dangerous  plots !  In 
that  year  the  firebrand  Artigas  was  finally 
quenched  j  obliged  to  beg  a  lodging  even  of 
Francia,  his  enemy ; — and  got  it,  hospitably 
though  contemptuously.  And  now  straight- 
way there  advanced,  from  Artigas's  lost  wast- 
ed country,  a  certain  General  Ramirez,  his 
rival  and  victor,  and  fellow-bandit  and  fire- 
brand. This  General  Ramirez  advanced  up 
to  our  very  frontier ;  first,  with  offers  of  alli- 
ance $  failing  that,  with  offers  of  war ;  on 
which  latter  offer  he  was  closed  with,  was 
cut  to  pieces ;  and — a  letter  was  found  about 
him,  addressed  to  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros,  tbe 
rich  Guacho  horseman  and  Ex-Consul ;  which 
arrested  all  the  faculties  of  Dr.  Francia's  most 
intense  intelligence,  there  and  then  !  A  con- 
spiracy, with  Don  Fulgencio  at  tbe  head  of 
it ;  conspiracy  which  seems  the  wider-spread 
the  farther  one  investigates  it ;  which  has  been 
brewing  itself  these  'two  years,'  and  now  *on 
Good-Friday  next '  is  to  be  burst  out ;  start- 
ing with  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia  and 
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others,  whatever  it  may  close  wkh!#  Francia 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  in  plots ! 
He  looked,  watched,  investigated,  till  he  got 
the  exact  extent,  position,  nature,  and  struc- 
ture of  this  plot  fully  in  his  eye  ;  and  then — 
why,  then  he  pounced  on  it  like  a  glede-fal- 
con,  like  a  fierce  condor,  suddenly  from  the 
invisible  blue  5  struck  beak  and  claws  into 
the  very  heart  of  it,  tore  it  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  consumed  it  on  the  spot.  It  is 
Francia's  way  1  This  was  the  last  plot,  though 
not  the  first  plot,  Francia  ever  heard  of  during 
his  perpetual  dictatorship. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these 
two  years,  while  the  Fulgencio  plot  is  getting 
itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in  pieces,  that 
the  *  reign  of  terror,'  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tends. Over  these  three  or  these  two  years 
only, — though  the  '  running  shriek9  of  it  con- 
fuses all  things  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It 
was  in  this  stern  period  that  Francia  executed 
above  forty  persons.  Not  entirely  inexplica- 
ble !  "  Par  IH09,  ye  shall  not  conspire  against 
me ;  I  will  not  allow  it.  The  career  of  free- 
dom, be  it  known  to  all  men,  and  Guachos, 
is  not  yet  begun  in  this  country ;  I  am  still 
only  casting  out  the  Seven  Devils.  My  lease 
of  Paraguay,  a  harder  one  than  your  stupidi- 
ties suppose,  is  for  life ;  the  contract  is,  1  hou 
must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from  thee. 
Aim  not  at  my  life,  ye  constitutional  Guachos, 
— or  let  it  be  a  diviner  man  than  Don  Ful- 
gencio, the  horse-8ubduer,  that  does  it  By 
heaven,  if  you  aim  at  my  life,  I  will  bid  you 
have  a  care  of  your  own !"  He  executed  up- 
wards of  forty  persons.  How  many  be  arrest- 
ed, flogged,  cross-questioned — for  he  is  an  in- 
exorable man  1  If  you  are  guilty,  or  suspected 
of  guilt,  it  will  go  ill  with  you  here.  Francia's 
arrest,  carried  by  a  grenadier,  arrives ;  you 
are  in  strait  prison ;  you  are  in  Francia's  bo- 
dily presence ;  those  sharp  St.  Dominic  eyes, 
that  diabolic  intellect,  prying  into  you,  prob- 
ing, cross-questioning  you,  till  the  secret  can- 
not be  hid:  till  the  4  three  ball  cartridges'  are 
handed  to  a  sentry  ; — and  your  doom  is  Rha- 
damanthioe ! 

But  the  plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased  by 
this  rough  surgery,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  little  or  no 
more  of  it,  little  or  no  use  for  more.     The 

*  reign  of  terror,'  one  begins  to  find,  was 
properly  a  reign  of  rigour ;  which  would  be- 
come '  terrible'  enough  if  you  infringed  the 
rules  of  it,  but  which  wu  peaceable  other- 
wise, regular  otherwise.     Let  this,  amid  the 

*  running  shriek,'  which  will  and  should  run 
its  full  length  in  such  circumstances,  be  well 
kept  in  mind. 


•  Rengger. 


It  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  us,  in  the 
same  year  (1820,  as  we  grope  and  gather), 
that  a  visitation  of  locusts,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs, destroyed  all  the  crops  of  Paraguay  $ 
and  there  was  no  prospect  but  of  universal 
dearth  or  {amine*  The  crops  are  done ;  eaten 
by  locusts;  the  summer  at  an  end!  We 
have  no  foreign  trade,  or  next  to  none,  and 
never  had  almost  any ;  what  will  become  of 
Paraguay  and  its  Guachos  1  In  Guachos  is 
no  hope,  no  help :  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  the 
Guachos  %  Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occult 
French  sciences  and  natural  sagacity,  aay 
driven  by  necessity  itself,  peremptorily  com- 
mands the  farmers  throughout  all  Paraguay  to 
sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew  i 
with  or  without  hope,  under  penalties !  Tlje 
result  was  a  moderately  good  harvest  still :  the 
result  was  a  discovery  that  two  harvests  were, 
every  year,  possible  in  Paraguay ;  that  agri- 
culture, a  rigorous  Dictator  presiding  over  it, 
could  be  infinitely  improved  there.*  As 
Paraguay  has  about  100,000  square  miles  of 
territory  mostly  fertile,  and  only  some  two 
souls*planted  on  each  square  mile  thereof,  it 
seemed  to  the  Dictator  that  this,  and  not 
foreign  trade,  might  be  a  good  course  for  his 
Paraguenos.  This  accordingly,  and  not  foreign 
trade,  in  the  present  state  of  the  political  ho- 
rizon, was  the  course  resolved  on  5  the  course 
persisted  in,  'with  evident  advantages,9  says 
I  Rengger.  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on  another, 
■  — domestic  plot,  hanging  on  Artigas's  country 
from  without;  and  locust  swarms  with  im- 
I  provement  of  husbandry  in  the  interior 5  and 
those  guardhouses  all  already  there,  along  the 
I  frontier, — Paraguay  came  more  and  more  to 
j  be  hermetically  closed  ;  and  Francia  reigned 
over  it,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous 
I  Dionysius  of  Paraguay,  without  foreign  in- 
tercourse, or  with  such  only  as  seemed  good 
to  Francia. 

j     How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  posses- 

1  sion,  did  manage  this  huge  Paraguay,  which, 

j  by  strange  '  insidious'  and  other  means,  had 

fallen  in  life-lease  to  him,  and  was  his  to  do 

the  best  he  could  with,  it  were  interesting  to 

,  know.     What  the  meaning  of  him,  the  result 

of  him,   actually    wasl      One    desiderates 

some  Biography   of  Francia  by  a  native  ! — 

I  Meanwhile,  in  the  '  JEshthelischt  Brief  week- 

:  stV  of  Herr  Professor  Sauerteig,  a  work  not 

yet  known  in  England,  nor  treating  specially 

of  this  subject,  we  find,  scattered  at  distant 

\  intervals,  a  remark  or  two  which  may  be 

j  worth  translating.     Professor  Sauerteig,  an 

j  open  soul,  looking  with  clear  eye  and  large 

.  recognizing  heart  over  all  accessible  quarters 

I  Rensger,  67,  Ac. 
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of  tbe  world,  bas  cast  a  sberp  stmglance  here  i  yes,  if  be  sees  disorder  his  eternal  enemy  m* 
and  there  into  Dr.  Francia  too.      These  few  I  p™t  aboui  him.  he  does  love  to  tee  said  enemy 


philosophical  remarks  of  his,  and  then  a  few 
anecdotes  gleaned  elsewhere,  such  as  the  bar- 
Ten  ground  yields,  must  comprise  what  more 
we  have  to  say  of  Fraucia. 

'•  Pity,'*  exclaims  Sauerteig  once,  (i  that  a  na- 
tion cannot  reform  itself,  as  the  English  are  now 
trying  to  do,  by  what  their  newspapers  call 
•tremendous  cheers  !'  Alas,  it  cannot  be  done. 
Reform  is  not  joyous  but  grievous;  no  single 
man  can  reform  himself  without  stern  suffering 
and  stern  working;  how  much  less  can  a  nation 
of  men  ?  The  serpent  sheds  not  his  old  skin 
without  rusty  disconsolateness :  he  is  not  happy 
but  miserable!  In  the  Wafer-c?*re itself, do  you 
not  sit  steeped  fcr  months;  washed  to  trie  heart 
in  elemental  drenchings ;  and,  like  Job,  are 
made  to  curse  your  day?  Reforming  of  a  na- 
tion is  a  terrible  business !  Thus,  too,  Medea, 
when  she  made  men  young  again,  was  wont  (du 
Himmel!)  to  hew  them  in  pieces,  with  meat- 
axes;  cast  them  into  caldrons,  aud  boil  them  for 
a  length  of  time.  How  much  handier  could 
they  but  have  done  it  by  *  tremendous  cheers' 
alone !» 


"Like  a  drop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid, 
poured  (by  the  benign  Powers,  as  1  fancy !)  into 
boundless  brutal  corruptions;  very  sharp,  very 
caustic,  corrosive  enough,  this  tawny  tyrannous 
Dr.  Francia,  in  the  interior  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent,— he,  too,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  grand  phenomenon  there.  A  monstrous 
moulting  process  taking  place ; — monstrous  glut- 
tonous boa-constrictor  (he  is  of  length  from  Pa- 
nama to  Patagonia)  shedding  his  old  skin ;  whole 
continent  getting  itself  chopped  to  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  the  Medea  caldron,  to  become  young 
again, — unable  to  manage  it  by  *  tremendous 
cheers'  alone!" 


"What  they  say  about  Move  of  power* 
amounts  to  little.  Power  ?  Love  of  *  power* 
merely  to  make  flunkies  come  and  go  for  you  is  a 
'love,'  I  should  think,  which  enters  only  into 
the  minds  of  persons  in  a  very  infantine  state! 
A  crown  man,  like  this  Dr.  Francia,  who  wants 
nothing,  as  I  am  assured,  but  three  cigars  daily, 
a  cup  of  matt,  and  four  ounces  of  butchers'  meal 
with  brown  bread:  the  whole  world  and  its 
united  flunkies,  taking  constant  thought  of  the 
matter,  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  that  only. 
That  he  already  has,  and  has  had  always;  why 
should  he,  not  being  a  minor,  love  flunkey 
'  power  V  He  loves  to  see  you  about  him,  with 
your  flunkey  promptitudes,  with  your  grimaces, 
adulations,  and  sham-loyalty  ?  You  are  so  beau- 
tiful, a  daily  and  hourly  feast  to  the  eye  and 
soul  ?  Ye  unfortunates,  from  his  heart  rises  one 
prayer,  That  the  last  created  flunkey  had 
vanished  from  this  universe,  never  to  appear 
more ! 

"And  yet  truly  a  man  does  tend, and  must 
under  frightful  penalties  perpetually  tend,  to  be 
king  of  his  world ;  to  stand  in  his  world  as 
what  he  is,  a  centre  of  light  and  order,  not  of 
darkness  and  confusion.    A  man  loves  power 


in  the  way  of  being  conquered ;  he  can  have  do 
rest  till  that  come  to  pass !  Your  Mahomet 
can  bear  a  rent  cloak,  but  clouts  it  wiih  bis  own 
hands,  how  much  more  a  rent  country,  a  rent 
world.  He  bas  to  imprint  the  image  of  his  own 
veracity  upon  the  world,  and  shall,  and  must,  art 
will  do  it,  more  or  less :  it  is  at  bis  peril  if  ht 
neglect  any  great  or  any  small  possibility  bemay 
have  of  this.  Francis's  inner  flame  is  but  a 
meagre,  blue-burning  one :  letbim  irradiate  mid- 
night Paraguay  with  it,  such  as  ii  is." 

"  Nay,  on  the  whole,  how  curnirog  is  Nature 
in  getting  her  farms  leased !  Is  it  not  a  blenag 
this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious  man  it 
has,  to  take  lease  of  it,  in  these  sad  circum- 
stances ?  His  farm  prohts,  and  whole  wages,  ii 
would  seem,  amount  only  to  what  is  called 
•Nothing  and  find  yourself!*  Spartan  food  and 
lodging,  solitude,  two  cigars,  and  a  cop  of  mti 
daily,  he  already  had." 

Truly,  it  would  seem,  as  Sauerteig  remarks, 
Dictator  Francia  bad  not  a  very  joyous  exist- 
ence of  it,  in  this  his  life-lease  ol  Paraguay! 
Casting  out  of  Seven  Devils  from  a  Guacbo 
population  is  not  joyous  at  all 5  both  excrcid 
and  exorcised  find  it  sorrowful !  Meanwhile, 
it  does  appear,  there  was  some  improvement 
made ;  no  veritable  labour,  not  even  a  Dt 
Francia' s,  is  in  vain. 

Of  Francia's  improvements  there  might* 
much  be  said  as  of  his  cruelties  or  rigours;  for 
indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one  was  in  proportioa 
to  the  other.  He  improved  sgricHltore:- 
not  two  ears  of  corn  where  one  only  graft 
but  two  harvests  of  corn,  as  we  have  seen! 
He  introduced  schools,  *  boarding^cbooK 
'  elementary  schools, '  and  others,  on  wbicft 
Rengger  bas  a  chapter  3  everywhere  he  pro- 
moted education,  as  he  could  ;  repressed  so* 
perstition  as  he  could.  Strict  justice  between 
man  was  enforced  in  bis  law-courts:  be  bo- 
self  would  accept  no  gift,  not  even  a  trifle,  ffl 
any  case  whatever.  Rengger,  on  picking  op 
for  departure,  had  left  rn  his  hands,  not  (too 
forgetfulness,  a  Print  of  Napoleon;  worth 
some  shillings  in  Europe,  but  invaluable  ta 
Paraguay,  where  Francia,  who  admired  this 
hero  much,  had  hitherto  seen  no  likeotsw 
him  but  a  N  urn  berg  caricature.  Francia  seat 
an  express  after  Rengger,  to  ask  what  thevaloe 
of  the  Print  was.  No  value ;  M.  Reoggercoold 
not  sell  Prints  5  it  was  much  at  bis  Excellency* 
service.  His  Excellency  straightway  returned 
it.  An  exact,  decisive  man  1  Peculation, idle- 
ness, ineffectually,  had  to  cease  in  all  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  Paraguay.  So  for  as  lay  inFran- 
cia,  no  public  and  private  roan  in  Paraguay 
was  allowed  to  slur  his  work;  all  public  and 
all  private  men,  so  far  as  lay  iafr*1^ 
were  forced  to  do  their  work  or  di« !    " e 
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might  define  him  ai  the  bora  enemy  of  quacks ; 
one  who  has  from  Nature  a  heart-hatred  of 
un veracity  in  man  or  in  thing,  wheresoever 
he  sees  it  Of  persons  who  do  not  speak  the 
truth,  and  do  not  act  the  truth,  he  has  a  kind 
of  diabolic-divine  impatience  ;  they  had  bet- 
ter disappear  out  of  his  neighbourhood.  Poor 
Francis :  his  light  was  but  a  very  sulphurous, 
meagre,  blue-burning  one ;  but  he  irradiated 
Paraguay  with  it  (as  our  Professor  says)  the 
best  he  could. 

That  he  had  to  maintain  himself  alive  all 
the  while,  and  would  suffer  no  man  to  glance 
contradiction  at  him,  but  instantaneously 
repressed  all  such:  this  too  we  need  no  ghost 
to  tell  us ;  this  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case.  His  lease  of  Paraguay  was  a  lift- 
lease.  He  had  his  ( three  ball  cartridges' 
ready  for  whatever  man  he  found  aiming  at 
Aw  life.  He  had  frightful  prisons.  He  had 
Tevego  far  up  among  the  wastes,  a  kind  of 
Paraguay  Siberia,  to  which  unruly  persons, 
not  yet  got  the  length  of  shooting,  were  rele- 
gated. The  main  exiles,  Rengger  says,  were 
drunken  mulattoes  and  the  class  called  unfor- 
tunate-females. They  lived  miserably  there ; 
became  a  sadder,  and  perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of 
mulattoes  and  unfortunate-females. 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Reve- 
rend Manuel  Perez  as  he  preaches,  ( in  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  at  Assumpcion, 
on  the  20th  October,  1840,'  in  a  tone  some- 
what nasal,  yet  trustworthy  withal.  His 
Funeral  Discourse,  translated  into  a  kind  of 
English,  presents  itself  still  audible  in  the 
'Argentine  News'  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  No.  813. 
We  select  some  passages ;  studying  to  abate 
the  nasal  tone  a  little  ;  to  reduce,  if  possible, 
the  Argentine  English  under  the  law  of  gram- 
mar. It  is  the  worst  translation  in  the  world, 
and  does  poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not 
what  injustice.  This  Funeral  Discourse  has 
'  much  surprised*  the  Able  Editor,  it  seems  ; 
— has  led  him  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be  readier 
for  asking,  Whether  all  that  confused  loud 
litanying  about  'reign  of  terror,'  and  so 
forth,  was  not  possibly  of  a  rather  long-eared 
nature  1 

"Amid  the  convulsions  of  revolution,"  says 
the  Reverend  Manuel, <:  the  Lord,  looking  down 
with  pity  on  Paraguay,  raised  up  Don  Jose  Gas- 
par  Francia  for  its  deliverance.  And  when,  in 
the  words  of  my  text,  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  deli' 
verer  to  the  children  of  Israeli  who  delivered 
them." 

"  What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  de- 
vise, what  laboars  undergo,  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  in  an  altitude 
to  command  respect  from  abroad!  His  first 
care  was  directed  to  obtain  supplies  of  arms, 


and  to  discipline  soldiers.  To  all  that  would 
import  arms  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  ex- 
emption from  duty,  and  the  permission  to  export 
in  return  whatever  produce  they  preferred.  An 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  arms  was,  by  these 
meaus,  obtained.  I  am  lost  in  wonder  to  think 
how  this  great  man  could  attend  to  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  things !  He  applied  himself  to  study 
or  the  military  art ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  taught 
the  exercise,  and  directed  military  evolutions 
like  the  skilfullest  veteran.  Often  have  I  seen 
his  Excellency  go  up  to  a  recruit,  and  show  him 
by  example  how  to  take  aim  at  the  target. 
Could  any  Paragueno  think  it  other  than  honour- 
able to  carry  a  musket,  when  his  Dictator  taught 
him  how  to  manage  it  ?  The  cavalry-exercise 
too,  though  it  seems  to  require  a  man  at  once 
robust  and  experienced  in  horsemanship,  his  Ex- 
cellency as  you  know  did  himself  superintend  : 
at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  he  charged  and 
manoeuvred,  as  if  bred  to  it ;  and  directed  them 
with  an  energy  and  vigour  which  infused  his 
own  martial  spirit  into  these  troops." 

"  What  evils  do  not  the  people  suffer  from 
highwaymen !"  exclaims  his  Reverence,  a  little 
farther  on ;  "  violence,  plunder,  murder,  are 
crimes  familiar  to  these  malefactors.  The  inac- 
cessible mountains  and  wide  deserts  in  this  Re- 
public seemed  to  offer  impunity  to  such  men. 
Our  Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  such  a  terror 
into  them  that  they  entirely  disappeared,  seeking 
safety  in  a  change  of  life.  His  Excellency  saw 
that  the  manner  of  inflicting  the  punishment 
was  more  efficacious  than  even  the  punishment 
itself;  and  on  this  principle  he  acted.  When- 
ever a  robber  could  be  seized,  he  was  led  to  the 
nearest  guardhouse  (Guardia) ;  a  summary  trial 
took  place;  and,  straightway,  so  soon  as  he  had 
made  confession,  he  was  shot.  These  meant 
proved  effectual.  Ere  long  the  Republic  was  in 
such  security,  that,  we  may  say,  a  child  might 
have  travelled  from  the  Uruguay  to  the  Parana 
without  other  protection  than  the  dread  which 
the  Supreme  Dictator  inspired." — This  is  saying 
something,  yonr  Reverence ! 

"  But  what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  demon 
of  anarchy.  Oh!"  exclaims  his  simple  Reve- 
rence, "  Oh,  my  friends,  would  I  had  the  talent 
to  paint  to  you  the  miseries  of  a  people  that  fall 
into  anarchy  ?  And  was  not  our  Republic  on  the 
very  eve  of  this  ?  Yes,  brethren."—1'  It  behoved 
his  Excellency  to  be  prompt;  to  smother  the 
enemy  in  his  cradle!  He  did  so.  He  seized  the 
leaders ;  brought  to  summary  trial,  they  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  against  the  country. 
What  a  struggle  now,  for  his  Excellency,  be- 
tween the  law  of  duty  and  the  voice  of  feeling" 
— if  feeling  to  any  extent  there  were !  "  I/'  ex- 
claimed his  Reverence,  "am  conBdent  that  had 
the  doom  of  imprisonment  on  those  persons 
seemed  sufficient  for  the  state's  peace,  his  Ex- 
cellency never  would  have  ordered  their  execu- 
tion." It  was  unavoidable ;  nor  was  it  avoided ; 
it  was  done !  "  Brethren,  should  not  I  hesitate, 
lest  it  be  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  place  I  now 
occupy,  if  I  seem  to  approve  sanguinary  mea- 
sures in  opposition  to  the  mildness  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  Brethren,  no.  God  himself  approved  the 
conduct  of  Solomon  in  putting  Joab  and  Adorn- 
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jah  to  death."  Life  is  sacred,  thinks  his  Reve- 
rence, but  there  is  something  more  sacred  still : 
woe  to  him  who  does  not  know  thai  with*!  I 

Alas,  your  Reverence,  Paraguay  bas  not 
yet  succeeded  in  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment, then  1  But  indeed  neither  has  Na- 
ture, anywhere  that  I  hear  o^  yet  succeeded 
in  abolishing  it*  Act  with  the  due  de- 
gree of  perversity,  you  are  sure  enough  of 
being  violently  put  to  death,  in  hospital  or 
highway — by  dyspepsia,  delirium  tremens,  or 
stuck  through  by  the  kindled  rage  of  your 
fellow-men  !  What  can  the  friend  of  human- 
ity do  1  Twaddle  in  Exeter  hall  or  elsewhere, 
( till  he  become  a  bore  to  us,'  and  perhaps 
worse  I  An  advocate  in  Arras  once  gave  up 
a  good  judicial  appointment,  and  retired  into ! 
frugality  and  privacy,  rather  than  doom  one ' 
culprit  to  die  by  law.  The  name  of  this  ad- 
vocate, letfus  mark  it  well,  was  Maxim ilien 
Robespierre.  There  are  sweet  kinds  of 
twaddle  that  have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poi- 
son concealed  in  them ;  like  the  sweetness  of 
sugar  of  lead.  Were  it  not  better  to  make 
just  laws,  think  you,  and  then  execute  them 
strictly, — as  the  gods  still  do  1 

u  His  Excellency  next  directed  his  attention  to 
purging  the  state  from  another  class  of  enemies," 
says  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church ;  u  the 
peculating  tax-gatherers,  namely.  Vigilantly 
detecting  their  frauds,  he  made  them  refund  for 
what  was  past,  and  took  precautions  against  the 
like  in  future;  all  their  accounts  were  to  be 
handed  in,  for  his  examination,  once  every 
year." 

"  The  habit  of  his  Excellency  when  he  deli- 
vered oat  articles  for  the  supply  of  the  public ; 
that  prolix  and  minute  counting  of  things  appa- 
rently unworthy  of  his  attention — had  its  origin 
in  the  same  motive.  I  believe  that  he  did  so, 
lees  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  individuals 
lately  appointed  for  this  purpose,  than  from  a 
desire  to  show  them  with  what  delicacy  they 
should  proceed.  Hence  likewise  his  ways,  in 
scrupulously  examining  every  piece  of  aruzans' 
workmanship." 

"  Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  thou  indebted 
to  the  toils,  the  vigils  and  cares  of  our  Perpetual 
Dictator!  It  seemed  as  if  this  extraordinary 
man  were  endowed  with  ubiquity,  to  attend  to 
all  thy  wants  and  exigences.  Whilst  in  his 
closet,  he  was  traversing  thy  frontiers  to  place 
thee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  devasta- 
tion did  not  those  inroads  of  Indians  from  the 
Chaco  occasion  to  the  inhabitants  of  RioAbajo  ? 
Ever  and  anon  there  reached  Assumpcion,  tidings 
of  the  terror  and  affliction  caused  by  their  incur- 
sions. Which  of  us  hoped  that  evils  so  wide- 
spread, ravages  so  appalling,  could  be  counter- 
acted ?  Our  Dictator,  nevertheless,  did  devise 
effectual  ways  of  securing  that  part  of  the  Re- 
public 

'<  Four  respectable  fortresses  with  competent 
garrisons  have  been  the  impregnable  barrier 
which  has  restrained  the  irruptions  of  those 
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ferocious  Savages.  Inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo! 
rest  tranquil  in  your  homes:  you  are  a portioaof 
the  people  whom  the  Lord  confided  to  tks  ore 
of  our  Dictator;  you  are  safe." 

*'The  precautions  and  wise  measares  he 
adopted  to  repel  force,  and  drive  back  the  Sanges 
to  tne  north  of  the  Republic ;  the  fortresses  of 
Clrmpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  Apa,  plated  on  tfae 
best  footing  for  defence ;  the  orders  and  bunny 
tions  furnished  to  the  Villa  de  la  Concepekft,— 
secured  that  quarter  of  the  republic  under  attack 
from  all. 

"  The  great  wall,  ditch  and  fortress  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Parana;  the  forceind 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  troops  distributed 
over  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  Republic 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  its  enemiei  is 
that  quarter." 

"  The  beauty,  the  symmetry  and  good  uite 
displayed  in  the  building  of  cities  coorey  id 
advantageous  idea  of  their  inhabitants,"  coo* 
tinues  Perez :  u  Thus  thought  Caractacos,  King 
of  the  Angles,"— thus  think  most  persons! 
u  His  Excellency,  glancing  at  the  cooditioo  of 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  saw  a  city  in  disorder 
and  without  police  ;  streets  without  regularity, 
houses  built  according  to  the  caprice  of  thai 
owners." 

But  enough,  O  Perez;  for  it  becomei too 
nasal !  Perez,  with  a  confident  face,  asks, 
in  fine,  Whether  all  these  things  do  not  dear- 
ly prove  to  men  and  Guachos  of  sense,  that 
Dictator  Francia  was  '  the  deliverer  whom 
the  Lord  raised  up  to  deliver  Paraguay  from 
its  enemies  1 ' — Truly,  O  Perez,  the  benefits 
of  him  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  Un- 
doubtedly a  man  '  sent  by  Heaven,'— as  all 
of  us  are !  Nay,  it  may  be,  the  benefit  of  bis 
is  not  even  yet  exhausted,  even  yet  entirely 
become  visible.  Who  knows  but,  in  unborn 
centuries,  Paragueno  men  will  look  back  to 
their  lean  iron  Francia,  as  men  do,  in  such 
cases,  to  the  one  veracious  person,  and  insti- 
tute considerations !  Oliver  Cromwell,  dead 
two  hundred  years,  does  yet  speak  \  nay,  per- 
haps, now  first  begins  to  speak.  The  mean- 
ing and  meanings  of  the  one  true  man,  new 
so  lean  and  limited,  starting  up  direct  from 
Nature's  heat,  in  this  bewildered  Guacbo 
world,  gone  far  away  from  Nature,  areeoflW 

The  Messrs.  Robertson  are  very  merry  on 
this  attempt  of  Francia's  to  rebuild  on  abetter 
plan  the  City  of  Assumpcion.  The  City  of 
Assumption,  fuU  of  tropical  vegetation  and 
4  permanent  hedges,  the  deposits  of  nuiance 
and  vermin,'  *  has  no  pavement,  no  straight* 
new  of  streets;  the  sandy  thoroughfare,  in 
some  quarters,  is  torn  by  the  rain  into  gal- 
lies,  impassable  with  convenience  to  any  w 
mal  but  a  kangaroo.  Francia,  after  media- 
tion, decides  on  having  it  remodelled,  pawjt 
straightened — irradiated  with  the  imageofhV 
one  regular  man.    Robertson  laughs  tojet 

♦  Peres. 
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a  Dictator,  sovereign  rnler,  straddling  about, 
*  taking  observations  with  his  theodolite/  and 
so  forth :  O  Robertson,  if  there  was  no  other 
man  that  could  observe  with  a  theodolite  1 
Nay,  it  seems  further,  the  improvement  of 
Assumption  was  attended,  once  more,  with 
the  dreadfullest  tyrannies :  peaceable  citizens 
dreaming  no  harm,  no  active  harm  to  any 
son),  but  mere  peaceable  passive  dirt  and  irre- 
gularity to  all  souls,  were  ordered  to  pull 
down  their  houses  which  happened  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  streets ;  forced  (under  rustle 
of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their  purses,  and  re- 
build them  elsewhere !  It  is  horrible*  Nay, 
they  said,  Franeia's  true  aim  in  these  im- 
provements, in  this  cutting  down  of  the  luxu- 
riant '  cross  hedges '  and  architectural  mon- 
strosities, was  merely  to  save  himself  from 
being  shot,  from  under  cover,  as  he  rode 
through  the  place.  It  may  be  so :  but  As- 
sumpcion  is  now  an  improved,  paved  city, 
much  squarer  in  the  corners  (and  with  the 
planned  capacity,  it  seems,  of  growing  ever 
squarer*)  5  passable  with  convenience,  not  to 
kangaroos  only,  but  to  wooden  bullock-carts 
and  all  vehicles  and  animals. 

Indeed  cmr  Messrs.  Robertson  find  some- 
thing comic  as  well  as  tragic  in  Dictator 
Francia ;  and  enliven  their  running  shriek, 
all  through  this  *  Reign  of  Terror,  with  a 
pleasant  vein  of  conventional  satire.  One 
evening,  for  example,  a  Robertson  being 
about  to  leave  Paraguay  for  England,  and 
having  waited  upon  Francia  to  make  the 
parting  compliments,  Francia,  to  the  Robert- 
son's extreme  astonishment,  orders  in  a  large 
bale  of  goods,  orders  them  to  be  opened  on  the 
table  there :  Tobacco,  poncho-cloth,  and  other 
produce  of  the  country,  all  of  first-rate  quality, 
and  with  the  prices  ticketed.  These  goods 
this  astonished  Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the 
( Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  and  there 
to  say,  in  such  fashion  and  phraseology  as  a 
native  may  know  to  be  suitable:  uMr. 
Speaker — Dr.  Francia  is  Dictator  of  Paraguay, 
a  country  of  tropical  fertility,  and  100,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  producing  these  com- 
modities at  these  prices-  With  nearly  all 
foreign  nations  he  declines  altogether  to  trade ; 
but  with  the  English,  such  is  his  notion  of 
them,  he  is  willing  and  desirous  to  trade. 
These  are  his  commodities,  in  endless  quan- 
tity ;  of  this  quality,  at  these  prices.  He 
wants  arms,  for  his  part.  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Speaker  V — Sure  enough,  our  Robertson,  ar- 
riving at  the  '  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
with  such  a  message,  would  have  cut  an  ori- 
ginal figure  !  Not  to  the  '  House  of  Com- 
mons,' was  this  message  properly  addressed ; 
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but  to  the  English  Nation ;  which  Francia, 
idiot-like,  supposed  to  be  somehow  repre- 
sented, and  made  accessible  and  addressable 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  strange 
imbecility  in  any  Dictator ! — The  Robertson, 
we  find  accordingly,  did  not  take  this  bale  of 
goods  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
nay,  what  was  far  worse,  he  did  not,  owing  to 
accidents,  go  to  England  at  all,  or  bring  any 
arms  back  to  Francia  at  all :  hence,  indeed, 
Franeia's  unreasonable  detestation  of  him, 
hardly  to  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
common  politeness!  A  man  who  said  he 
would  do,  and  then  did  not  do,  was  at  no 
time  a  kind  of  man  admirable  to  Francia. 
Large  sections  of  this  '  Reign  of  Terror'  are 
a  sort  of  unmusical  sonata,  or  free  duet  with 
variations,  to  this  text :  "  How  unadmirable 
a  hide-merchant  that  does  not  keep  his  word  !' 
— "  How  censurable,  not  to  say  ridiculous 
and  imbecile,  the  want  of  common  politeness 
in  a  Dictator !' 

Francia  was  a  man  that  liked  performance : 
and  sham-performance,  in  Paraguay  as  else- 
where, was  a  thing  too  universal.  What  a 
time  of  it  had  this  strict  man  with  unre*\ 
performers,  imaginary  workmen,  public  and 
private,  cleric  and  laic !  Ye  Guachos,— it  is 
no  child's  play,  casting  out  those  Seven  Devils 
from  you ! 

Monastic  or  other  entirely  slumberous 
church-establishments  could  expect  no  great 
favour  from  Francia.  Such  of  them  as  seem- 
ed incurable,  entirely  slumberous,  he  some- 
what roughly,  shook  awake,  somewhat  stern- 
ly ordered  to  begone.  Dtbotrt  canailh 
faineante,  as  his  prophet  Raynal  says; 
Dtbout :  aux  champs,  attx  ateliers  !  Can  I 
have  you  sit  here,  droning  old  metre  through 
your  nose ;  your  heart  asleep  in  mere  glut- 
tony, the  while ;  and  all  Paraguay  a  wilder- 
ness or  nearly  so,— the  Heaven's  blessed  sun- 
shine growing  mere  tangles,  lianas,  yellow- 
fevers,  rattlesnakes,  and  jaguars  on  it  1  Up» 
swift,  to  work, — or  mark  this  governmental 
horsewhip,  what  the  crack  of  it  is,  what  the 
cut  of  it  is  like  to  be ! — Incurable,  for  one 
class,  seemed  archbishops,  bishops,  and  such 
like ;  given  merely  to  a  sham-warfare  against 
extinct  devils.  At  the  crack  of  Franeia's 
terrible  whip  they  went,  dreading  what  the 
cut  of  it  might  be.  A  cheap  worship  in 
Paraguay,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
people,  Francia  left  ;  on  condition  that  it  did 
no  mischief.  Wooden  saints  and  the  like 
ware,  he  also  sitting  in  their  niches  :  no  new 
ones,  even  on  solicitation,  would  he  give  a 
doit  to  buy.  Being  petitioned  to  provide  a 
new  patron-saint  for  one  of  his  new  fortifica- 
tions once,  he  made  this  answer :  "  O  people 
of  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you  continue 
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idiots!  While  I  was  a  Catholic  1  thought 
as  you  do ;  but  I  now  tee  there  are  no  saints 
but  good  cannons  that  will  guard  our  fron- 
tiers !"*  This  also  is  noteworthy.  He  in- 
quired of  the  two  Swiss  surgeons,  what  their 
religion  was  5  and  then  added,  "  Be  of  what 
religion  you  like,  here :  Christians,  Jews, 
Mussulmans, — but  don't  be  Atheists." 

Equal  trouble  had  Francia  with  his  laic 
workers,  and  indeed  with  till  manner  of  work 
ers ;  for  it  is  in  Paraguay  as  elsewhere,  like 
priest  like  people.  Francia  had  extensive 
barrack-buildings,  nay  city-buildings  (as  we 
have  seen),  arm-furnishings  ;  immensities  of 
work  going  on,  and  his  workmen  had  in  gen 
eral  a  tendency  to  be  imaginary.  He  could 
get  no  work  out  of  them  ;  only  a  more  or  less 
deceptive  similitude  of  work!  Masons,  so 
called,  builders  of  houses  did  not  build,  but 
merely  seem  to  build ;  their  walls  would  not 
bear  weather ;  stand  on  their  bases  in  high 
winds.  Hodge-razors,  in  all  conceivable 
kinds,  were  openly  marketed,  *  which  were 
never  meant  to  shave,  but  only  to  be  sold !' 
For  a  length  of  time  Francia's  righteous  soul 
struggled  sore,  yet  unexplosively,  with  the 
propensities  of  these  unfortunate  men.  By 
rebuke,  by  remonstrance,  encouragement, 
offers  of  reward,  and  every  vigilance  and 
effort,  he  strove  to  convince  them  that  it  was 
unfortunate  for  a  Son  of  Adam  to  be  an  ima- 
ginary workman ;  that  every  JSon  of  Adam 
bad  better  make  razors  which  were  meant  to 
shave.  In  vain,  all  in  vain!  At  length 
Francia  lost  patience  with  them.  "  Thou 
wretched  Fraction,  wilt  thou  be  the  ninth 
part  even  of  a  tailor  1  Does  it  beseem  thee 
to.  weave  cloth  of  devil's  dust  instead  of  true 
wool.;  and  cut  and  sew  it  as  if  thou  wert  not 
a  tailor,  but  the  fraction  of  a  very  tailor !  I 
cannot  endure  everything !"  Francia,  in 
despair,  erected  his '  Workman's  Gallows.' 
Yes,  that  institution  of  the  country  did  actually 
exist  in  Paraguay  ;  men  and  workmen  saw  it 
with  eyes.  A  most  remarkable,  and  on  the 
whole,  not  unbeneficial  institution  of  society 
there.  Robertson  gives  us  the  following 
scene  with  the  Belt-maker  of  Assumpcion  ; 
which,  be  it  literal,  or  in  part  poetic,  does,  no 
doubt  of  it,  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature  in 
an  altogether  true,  and  surely  in  a  surprising 
manner : 

"  In  came,  one  afternoon,  a  poor  shoemaker, 
with  a  couple  of  grenadiers'  belts,  neither  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  Dictator.  (  Sentinel/ 
—-said  he, — and  in  came  the  Sentinel;  when  the 
following  conversation  ensued  : 

u  Dictator  :— *  Take  this  bribonazo  (a  very  fa- 
vourite word  of  the  Dictator's,  and  which  being 
interpreted,  means '  most  impertinent  scoundrel') 
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— *  take  this  brikmazo  to  the  gibbet  ora  the 
way ;  walk  him  under  it  half-a-dozen  times  :iDd 
now,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  trembling  shoe- 
maker, 4  bring  me  such  another  pair  of  belts,  aod 
instead  of  walking  under  the  callows,  we  shall 
try  how  you  can  swine  upon  it' 

"  Shoemaker :— « Please  your  excellency  I  hare 
done  my  best.' 

"  Dictator  :—*  Well,  bribon,  if  this  k  you 
best,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  that  you  never 
again  roar  a  bit  of  the  state's  leather.  The  belts 
are  of  no  use  to  me ;  but  they  will  do  very  well 
to  hang  you  upon  the  little  framework  which 
the  grenadier  will  show  you.' 

"  Shoemaker : — '  God  bless  your  excellency, 
the  Lord  forbid  !  I  am  your  vassal,  you  dare: 
day  and  night  have  I  served,  and  will  serve  my 
lord ;  only  give  me  two  days  more  to  prepare 
the  bel  is ;  y  por  el  alma  de  un  trisle  zapatiro  (by 
the  soul  of  a  poor  shoemaker)  I  will  make  them 
to  your  excellency's  liking.' 

"  Dictator:—'  Off  with  him,  sentinel !' 

"  Sentinel :— *  Vengay  brtbon ;  come  tloog, 
you  rascal.' 

44  Shoemaker  i—'Senor  Excelemisiao:  Tkts 
very  night  I  will  make  the  belts  according  to 
your  excellency's  pattern.' 

44  Dictator :  — '  Well,  you  shall  have  till  the 
morning;  but  still  you  most  pass  under  the  gib- 
bet :  it  is  a  salutary  process,  and  may  at  cm 
quicken  the  work  and  improve  the  workman 
ship.' 

44  Sentinel : — 4  Vamonos,  briben;  the  supreme 
commands  it.' 

44  Off  was  the  shoemaker  marched :  he  wis, 
according  to  orders,  passed  aud  repassed  under 
the  gibbet,  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
stall." 


He  worked  there  with  such  an  alacrity  and 
sibylline  enthusiasm,  all  night,  that  hii  belts 
on  the  morrow  were  without  parallel  to 
South  America ;  and  he  is  now,  if  still  in  this 
life,  Belt-maker  general  to  Paraguay,  a  pros- 

{>erou8  man ;  grateful  to  Francia  and  the  gal- 
ows,  we  may  hope,  for  casting  certain  of 
the  seven  devils  out  of  him ! 

Such  an  institution  of  society  would  evi- 
dently not  be  introduceable,  under  that  simple 
form,  in  our  old-constituted  European  coon- 
tries.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  of  constitutional 
persons  in  these  times,  By  what  succrdaseam 
they  mean  to  supply  the  want  of  it,  thent 
In  a  community  of  imaginary  workmen,  bow 
can  you  pretend  to  have  any  government,  or 
social  thing  whatever,  that  were  real  1  Cer- 
tain ten-pound  franchisers,  with  their  'tre- 
mendous cheers,1  are  invited  to  reflect  on  ibis. 
With  a  community  of  quack  workmen,  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Nature  impossible  that  other 
than  a  quack  government  can  be  got  to  exist 
Constitutional  or  other,  with  ballot-boxes  or 
with  none,  your  society  in  all  its  phases,  admin- 
istration, legislation,  teaching,  preaching,  pray- 
ing,  and  writing  periodicals  per  sheet,  will  be 
a  quack  society ;  terrible  to  live  in,  diatstroos 
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to  look  upon.  Such  an  institution  of  society 
adapted  to  our  European  ways,  seems  press- 
ingly  desirable.  O  Guacbo*,  South-American 
and  European,  what  a  business  is  it,  casting 
out  your  seven  devils ! — 

But  perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  take 
a  view  of  Dr.  Francis  in  the  concrete,  there 
as  he  looks  and  lives  j  managing  that  thou* 
sand-sided  business  for  his  Paraguenos,  in  the 
time  of  Surgeon  Kengger  1  It  is  our  last  ex- 
tract, or  last  view  of  the  Dictator,  who  must 
bang  no  longer  on  our  horizon  here : 

"  I  hare  already  said  that  Doctor  Francia,  so 


After  dinatt  a*  lakes  his  ahsta.   Oa  awakening, 

he  drinks  bis  mate,  and  smokes  a  cigar,  wiih  the 
same  precautions  as  in  the  morning.  From  this 
till  four  or  five,  he  occupies  himself  with  busi- 
ness, when  the  escort  to  attend  him  on  his  pro- 
menade arrives.  The  barber  then  enters  and 
dresses  his  hair,  while  bis  horse  is  getting  ready. 
During  his  ride,  the  Doctor  inspects  the  public 
works,  and  the  barracks,  particularly  those  of 
the  cavalry,  where  he  has  had  a  set  of  apart- 
ments prepared  for  his  own  use.  While  riding, 
though  surrounded  by  his  escort,  he  is  armed 
with  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  double-barrelled 
pocket-pistols.  He  returns  home  about  night- 
fall, and  sits  down  to  study  till  nine ;  (hen  he 

r  _  goes  to  supper,  which  consists  of  a  roast  pigeon 

aoon"  as  he  foundhimself "at  the  headof  afairV,  j  *nd  a  glass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  be  fane,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  habitation  of  the \*&**  walks  in  the  outer  colonnade,  where  he 
former  Governors  of  Paraguay.  This  edifice,  °"en  remains  till  a  very  late  hour.  At  ten 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Assumpcion,  was  o'clock  he  gives  the  watchword.  On  returning 
erected  by  the  Jesuits,  a  short  time  before  their  ,mt0  lne  house,  he  fastens  all  the  doors  himself." 

instituted  by  Saint  Ignatius.     This  structure  the !  c.,a  oanjMeu  this  sister  by  aud  by,  becau 


Dictator  repaired  and  embellished ;  he  has  de- 
tached it  from  the  other  houses  in  the  city,  by 
interposing  wide  streets.  Here  he  lives,  with 
four  slaves,  a  little  negro,  oue  male  and  two 
female  mulattoes,  whom  he  treats  with  great 
mildness.  The  two  males  perform  the  func- 
tions of  valet-de-charobre  and  groom.  One  of 
the  two  mulatto  women  is  his  cook,  and  the 
other  takes  care  of  his  wardrobe.  He  leads  a 
very  regular  life.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  very 
rarely  fiad  him  in  bed.    So  soon  as  he  rises,  the 


she  bad  employed  one  of  his  grenadiers, 
one  of  the  public  government's  soldiers, 
on  some  errand  of  her  own.*  Thou  lone- 
ly Francia ! 

Francia's  escort  of  cavalry  used  to 
*  strike  men  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,' 
much  more  assault  them  with  angry  epi* 
thets,  if  they  neglected  to  salute  the  Dic- 
tator as  he  rode  out.  Both  he  and  they, 
moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  for  assassins ; 


negro  brings  a  chafing-dish,  a  kettle,  and  ajDIU  never  faund  any^  thanks  perhaps  to 
pitcher  of  water;   the  water  is  made  to  boil  their  watchfulness.     Had  Francia  been  in 

there.     The  Dictator  then  prepares,  with  the  ,«„  •    ,      A,  „nA  *•    A  „i^   ,u^.«  M„^ 

greatest  possible  care,  his  mate,  or  Paraguay  Par,s  •'— 4l  °?e  *\me>  a,8?\  lh?r°  "0§e  *V 
tea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  under  ihe!noy«ncc  >n  the  Dictatorial  mind  from  idle 
interior  colonnade  that  looks  upon  the  court,  \  crowds  gaaing  about  his  Government 
and  smokes  a  cigar,  which  he  first  takes  care  to  j  House,  and  his  proceedings  there.  Orders 
unroll,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  is  nothing  |  were  given  that  all  people  w  ere  to  move 
dangerous  in  it,  though  it  is  his  own  sister  who  on  aDOut  their  affairs,  straight  across  this 


makes  up  his  cigars  for  him.  At  six  o'clock 
comes  the  barber,  an  ill-washed,  ill-clad  mulatto, 
given  to  drink  too ;  but  the  only  member  of  the 
faculty  whom  he  trusts  in.  If  the  Dictator  is 
in  good  humour,  he  chats  with  the  barber;  and 
often  in  this  manner  makes  use  of  him  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  his  projects ;  this  barter  may 
be  said  to  be  his  Official  Gazette.  He  then 
steps  out,  in  his  dressing-gown  of  printed  calico, 
to  the  outer  colonnade,  an  open  space  with  pil- 
lars, which  ranges  all  round  the  building :  here 
he  walks  about,  receiving  at  the  same  time  such 
persons  as  are  admitted  to  an  audience.  To- 
wards seven,  he  withdraws  to  his  room,  where 
he  remains  till  nine ;  the  officers  and  other  func- 
tionaries then  come  to  make  their  reports,  and 
receive  his  orders.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  fiel 
del  f echo  (principal  secretary)  brings  the  papers 
which  are  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  writes 
fmm  his  dictation  till  noon.  At  noon  all  the 
officers  retire,  aud  Dr.  Francia  tits  down  to  table. 
His  dinner,  which  is  extremely  frugal,  he  always 
himself  orders.  When  the  cook  returns  from 
market,  she  deposites  her  provisions  at  the  door 
of  her  master's  room ;  the  Doctor  then  comes 
out,  and  selects  what  he  wishes  for  himself. 


government  esplanade ;  instructions  to  the 
sentry,  that  if  any  person  paused  to  ease, 
he  was  to  be  peremptorily  bidden,  Move 
on  1 — and  if  he  still  did  not  move,  to  be 
shot  with  ball-cartridge.  All  Paraguay 
men  moved  on,  looking  to  the  ground, 
swift  as  possible,  straight  as  possible, 
through  those  precarious  spaces;  and  the 
affluence  of  crowds  thinned  itself  almost 
to  the  verge  of  solitude.  One  day,  after 
many  weeks  or  months,  a  human  figure 
did  loiter,  did  gaze  in  the  forbidden 
ground  :  "  Move  on  !*'  cried  the  sentry, 
sharply  ; —  no  effect :  <c  Move  on !"  and 
again  none.  Alas,  the  unfortunate  human 
figure  was  an  Indian,  did  not  understand 
human  speech,  stood  merely  gaping  inter- 
rogatively,—  whereupon  a  shot  belches 
forth  at  him,  the  whewing  of  winged  lead ; 
which  luckily  only  whewed,  and  did  not 
hit !   The  astonishment  of  the  Indian  must 
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have  been  great,  hi*  retreat-pace  rapid. 
As  for  Francia  he  summoned  the  sentry 
with  hardly  suppressed  rage,  "  What  news, 
J]  mi  go  V*  The  sentry  quoted  '  your  Excel- 
lency's order  ;'  Francia  cannot  recollect 
such  an  order;  commands  now,  that  at 
all  events  such  order  cease. 

It  remains  still  that  we  say  a  word,  not 
in  excuse,  which  might  be  difficult,  but  in 
explanation,  which  is  possible  enough,  of 
Francia's  unforgivable  insult  to  human 
science  in  the  person  of  M.  Aime  Bon- 
pland. M.  Aim6  Bonpland,  friend  of  Hum- 
boldt, after  much  botanical  wandering, 
did,  as  all  men  know,  settle  himself  in 
Entre  Rios,  an  Indian  or  Jesuit  country 
close  on  Francia,  now  burnt  to  ashes  by 
Artigas  \  and  there  set  up  a  considerable 
establishment  for  the  improved  culture  of 
Paraguay  tea.  Botany  1  Why,  yes, — and 
perhaps  commerce  still  more.  "  BotanyV 
exclaims  Francia :  u  It  is  shopkeeping 
agriculture,  and  tends  to  prove  fatal  to  my 
shop  !  Who  is  this  extraneous  individual  1 
Artigas  could  not  give  him  right  to  Entre 
Rios ;  Entre  Rios  is  at  least  as  much  mine 
as  Artigas's !  Bring  him  to  me !"  Next 
night,  or  next,  Paraguay  soldiers  surround- 
ed M.  Bonpland's  tea  establishment ;  gallop 
M.  Bonpland  over  the  frontiers,  to  his  ap- 
pointed village  in  the  interior ;  root  out 
his  tea-plants  ;  scatter  his  four  hundred 
Indians,  and — we  know  the  rest!  Hard- 
hearted Monopoly  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
charmings  of  Public  Opinion  or  Royal- 
Society  presidents,  charm  they  never  so 
wisely !  M.  Bonpland,  at  full  liberty  some 
time  since,  resides  still  in  South  America, 
— and  is  expected  by  the  Robertsons,  not 
altogether  by  this  Editor,  to  publish  his 
Narrative,  with  a  due  running  shriek. 

Francia's  treatment  of  Artigas,9 his  old 
enemy,  the  bandit  and  firebrand,  redueed 
now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good ; 
humane,  even  dignified.  Francia  refused 
to  see  or  treat  with  such  a  person,  as  he 
had  ever  done  5  but  readily  granted  him  a 
place  of  residence  in  the  interior,  and 
4  thirty  piasters  a  month  till  he  died.'  The 
bandit  cultivated  fields,  did  charitable 
deeds,  and  passed  a  life  of  penitence,  for 
bis  few  remaining  years.  His  bandit  fol- 
lowers, who  took  to  plundering  again,  says 
M.  Rengger,  « were  instantly  seized  and 
shot.' 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of 
Francia's  dying  father— requires  to  be 
confirmed !  It  seems,  the  old  man,  who, 
as  we  saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with 
his  son,  was  dying,  and  wished  to  be  re- 
conciled.    Francia '  was  busy  ; — what  was 


in  it  1— could  not  come.'  A  seeond  still 
more  pressing  message  arrives:  'The old 
father  dare  not  die  unless  he  see  bis  son; 
fears  he  shall  never  enter  heaven,  if  they 
be  not  reconciled.' — "  Then  let  him  es- 
ter  !"    said    Francia;    "I  will  not 

come  !"*  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  it  it 
certainly  of  all  that  are  in  circa&atioii 
about  Dr.  Francia,  by  far  the  worst.  If 
Francia,  in  that  death-hour,  could  not  for- 
give his  poor  old  father,  whatsoever  he 
had,  or  could  in  the  murkiest  sultriest 
imagination  be  conceived  to  have  done 
against  him,  then  let  no  man  forgive  Dr. 
Francia !  But  the  accuracy  of  public  ru- 
mour, in  regard  to  a  Dictator  whs  has 
executed  forty  persons,  ie  also  a  thing 
that  can  be  guessed  at.  To  whom  was  it, 
by  name  and  surname,  that  Francia  deliv- 
ered this  extraordinary  response  1  Did  the 
man  make,  or  can  he  now  be  got  to  make, 
affidavit  of  it,  to  credible  articulate-speak- 
ing persons  resident  on  this  earth  \  If  so, 
let  him  do  it — for  the  sake  of  the  psycho- 
logical sciences. 

One  last  fact  more.  Our  lonesome  Dicta- 
tor, living  among  Guachos,  had  the  greatest 
pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  rational  conven- 
tion,— with  Robertson,  with  Rengger,  wift 
any  kind  of  intelligent  human  creature,  when 
such  could  be  fallen  in  wkh,  which  w* 
rarely.  He  would  question  you  with  eager- 
ness about  the  ways  of  men  in  foreign  placet, 
the  properties  of  things  unknown  to  him ;  all 
human  interest  and  insight  was  interesting  to 
him.  Only  persons  of  no  understanding 
being  near  him  for  most  part,  he  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  silence,  a  meditative  cigar 
and  cup  of  mat 6.  O  Francia,  though  thw 
badst  to  execute  forty  persons,  I  am  not 
without  some  pity  for  thee ! 

In  this  manner,  all  being  yet  dark  and  void 
for  European  eyes,  have  we  to  imagine  that 
the  man  Rodriguez  Francia  passed,  in  a  re- 
mote, but  highly  remarkable,  not  unquestion- 
able or  inquestioned  manner,  across  the  con- 
fused theatre  of  this  world.  For  some  thirty 
years,  he  was  all  the  government  his  native 
Paraguay  could  be  said  to  have.  For  some 
six-and-twenty  years  he  was  eipreas  Sove- 
reign of  it  5  for  some  three,  or  some  two 
years,  a  Sovereign  with  bared  sword,  stem  as 
Rhadamanthus:  through  all  his  years,  and 
through  all  his  days,  since  the  beginning  of 
him,  a  Man  or  Sovereign  of  iron  energy  tnd 
industry,  of  great  and  severe  labour.  So 
lived  Dictator  Francia,  and  bad  no  rest ;  and 
only  in  Eternity  any  prospect  of  rest   A 
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life  of  terrible  labour; — but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  Fulgencio  plot  being  once 
tern  in  pieces  and  all  now  quiet  under  htm, 
it  was  a  more  equable  labour:  severe  but 
equable,  as  that  of  a  hardy  draught-steed  fitted 
in  his  harness;  no  longer  plunging  and 
champing ;  but  pulling  steadily, — till  he  do 
all  his  rough  miles,  and  get  to  his  still  home. 
So  dark  were  the  Messrs.  Robertson  con- 
cerning Francia,  they  had  not  been  able  to 
learn  in  the  least  whether,  when  their  book 
came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead.  He  was 
living  then,  he  is  dead  now.     He  is  dead, 


this  remarkable  Francia ;  there  U  no  doubt 
about  it :  have  not  we  and  our  readers  heard 
pieces  of  his  Funeral  Sermon  1  He  died  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1840,  as  the  Rev. 
Perez  informs  us;  the  people  crowding  round 
his  Government  House  with  much  emotion, 
nay,  'with  tears,'  as  Perez  will  have  it. 
Three  Excellencies  succeeded  him,  as  some 
*  Directorate,'  *  Junta  GubernativaJ  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  it  is,  before  whom  this 
reverend  Perez  preaches.  God  preserve 
them  many  years. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Sieben  Bucket  Deulscher  Sagen  und  Le- 
gended. In  Alien  und  Neuen  Dichiungtn. 
(Seven  Books  of  German  Tradiiions  and  Le- 
gends. In  Ancient  and  Modern  Poems). 
Edited  by  August  Nodnagel.  Darmstadt. 
1839. 

2.  Die  Volhagen  Oslpretusens  Littkauens  und 
Westpreussens.  (Popular  Traditions  of  East 
Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  West  Prussia).  Col- 
lected by  W.  J.  A.  von  Tettatt  and  J.  D.  H. 
Temme,    Berlin:  Nicolai.     1837. 

3.  Sagen  und  Marchen  axis  Potsdam's  Vorzeit. 
(Traditions  and  Tales  from  Potsdam's  Former 
Times).  Collected  by  Karl  v.  Beixharo. 
Potsdam:  Stubr.    1841. 

4.  Schlesischer  H%sU>rien~Sagen-und  Leg  end  en 
Schatz.  (Silesian  Treasury  of  Histories, 
Traditions,  and  Legends).  Edited  by  Her- 
mann Goedsche.     Misnia. 

5.  Vie  Volksagen  Marchen  und  Legend  en  des 
Kaiserstaatts  Oesterreich.  (The  Popular 
Traditions,  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Impe- 
rial Slate  Austria).  Collected  and  edited  by 
Ludwig  Beckstein.    Leipsig:   Polet.     1841. 

6.  Polnische  Volksagen  und  marchen  aus  dem 
Pblnischen  des  K.  W.  Wcycichi.  (Polish 
Popular  Traditions  and  Tales,  translated  from 
the  Polish  of  K.  M.  VVeycicki).  By  T.  H. 
Lewestain.    Berlin:  Schlesinger.    1839. 

7.  Die  Sagen  der  Sladt  Stendal  in  der  AUmark. 
(The  Traditions  of  tbe  City  of  Stendal  in  the 
Old  Mark).  By  £.  Wbihs.  Tangermunde: 
Doeger.     1840. 

That  the  people  of  Germany  are  essentially 
lovers  of  poetry,  few  readers  who  devote  any 
attention  to  the  progress  of  publication  in  tbat 
country,  will  for  an  instant  doubt  Nor  is  their 
vol.  xxxx.  42 


fondness  for  tbe  productions  of  tbe  divine  art 
limited  to  the  masterpieces  of  its  greatest  pro- 
fessors. The  nation,  like  their  own  Herder, 
recognieing  the  voice  of  tbe  many— the  very 
germ  of  poetry— in  the  national  songs  and  tra- 
ditions of  all  countries,  receive  with  warmest 
satisfaction  every  fresh  accession  of  ballads  and 
legendary  lore,  which  the  most  persevering  in- 
dustry of  their  writers  can  contribute  to  litera- 
ture. 

Nor  are  these  endeavours  made  by  the  Ger- 
man literati  to  supply  that  demand  which  exists 
for  works  illustrative  of  the  literature  of  the 
people,  limited  to  a  careful  gathering  up  of  the 
songs  and  tales,  with  which  tbe  boundless  fer- 
tility of  the  national  imagination  has  stored 
every  corner  of  the  empire ;  or  to  translation 
into  the  language  of  their  Fatherland  of  the 
various  collections  of  national  tales,  traditions, 
and  ballads,  which  appear  from  time  to  tiase 
among  tbe  literary  productions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Dwelling  witb  affectionate  delight  on 
those  old  wives'  legends,  with  the  recital  of 
which  thev  were  accustomed  in  their  earlier 
years  to  while  away  the  dull,  dark  eveniogs  of 
winter,  we  find  the  numerous  poets  and  poet- 
asters of  Germany  ever  and  anon  employing 
themselves,  according  to  their  several  gifts,  in 
turning  into  playful,  and  sometimes  touching 
stanzas  of  their  own,  such  favoured  portions  of 
the  popular  literature. 

Gdthe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  have  not  disdained  the 
task  of  marrying  to  immortal  verse  many  of 
these  wild  and  imaginative  fictions ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  practice  with  the  minor 
poets  of  Germany  to  find  the  themes  of  their 
poetic  exercises  in  the  legendary  treasures  of 
their  native  land.    Some  publish  these  sportive 
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e£bsioo%  jo  separate  volumes,  while  others  are 
contented  to  employ  them  in  tiring  a  varied 
interest  to  the  numerous  pocket-books  and  peri* 
odieals  with  which  Germany  is  inundated. 

The  first  work  before  us,  is  an  attempt  to 
collect  into  one  body  these  fanciful  and  widely  - 
scattered  productions  of  the  German  muse :  an 
attempt  for  which  the  editor  is  entitled  to  the 
best  thanks  of  all  those  readers  who  are  con- 
tent, like  ourselves,  to  find  in  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  which  characterize  them,  fflimpses  of 
those  good  old  times — those  golden  days,  when 
4  lore  and  all  the  world  was  young.'  The  col- 
lection is  divided  into  seven  books,  containing 
altogether  nearly  three  hundred  different  poems : 
comprising  legends  connected  with  the  world  of 
waters,  and  the  nixes  and  water-sprites  who 
haunt  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  legends  of  giants, 
kobolds,  and  other  4 black  spirits  and  white;' 
fictions  which  torn  upon  that  supernatural  pro- 
longing of  human  life  of  which  the  Wandering 
Jew  furnishes  eternal  example,  and  upon  the 
power  which  some  mortals  have  possessed  of 
revisiting  the  world;  local  traditions;  poems 
based  upon  historical  materials;  and  legends 
and  miracles  of  the  saints. 

The  other  collections  which  follow  M.  Nod- 
navel's  book,  in  the  formidable  list  above  this 
article,  are  so  many  testimonials  of  the  love  of 
tradition  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Sometimes 
large  districts,  sometimes  cities,  have  furnished 
legends  that  constitute  the  material  of  so  many 
separate  works.  Prom  the  Sclavonic  provinces 
of  Prussia,  from  Potsdam,  from  Austria,  from 
the  Old  Mark,  have  these  industrious  antiquaries 
come  forward  with  their  stores ;  while  one  of 
them  makes  addition  to  the  legendary  riches  of 
his  own  country  by  translation  from  the  Polish. 
The  authors  have  given  their  legends  in  every 
possible  form.  MM.  Tettau  and  Temme  adopt 
the  dry  style,  and  give  the  tradition  itself,  true 
and  unembellished.  Their  object  is  not  to 
amuse  but  to  contribute  to  early  history;  and 
though  their  book  is  not  a  very  readable  one,  the 
dark  lights  which  their  legends  tbrow  on  the 
condition  of  a  race  which  has  now  almost  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Lithuanian  race  of  Prussia,  are  ex- 
ceedingly  interesting  to  any  one  who  will  study  j 
the  subject.  The  Polish  traditions  are  given  as  I 
works  of  art;  the  dry  legend  being  worked  up 
into  a  pleasing  tale  by  M.  Weycicki.  This  col- 
lection, which  is  singularly  wild  and  poetical, 
is,  as  a  book  of  amusement,  the  most  attractive 
of  them  all.  In  the  Austrian  legends,  by  L. 
Beehstein,  who  has  considerable  reputation  as 
an  antiquary,  the  dry  style  again  prevails;  while 
those  of  Potsdam  form  a  sort  of  juste  milieu. 
The  Stendal  traditions  are  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  containing  the  legends  in  verse,  and 
the  other  following  the  popular  style  in  which 
they  are  told.  The  '  Treasury '  from  Silesia 
fluctuates  between  the  dry  and  the  entertaining. 
This  is  a  very  carefully  compiled  book :  each 
chapter  being  headed  with  a  chronological  table, 
so  as  to  show  the  events  of  the  period  to  which 
the  traditions  refer. 

The  whole  mass  of  traditions  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  antiquary  in  northern  history 
and  snyentition;  but  we  most  distinctly  warn 
the  general  reader  that  the  German  is  a  serious 


Sersonage,  and  that  when  he  intends  to  giyea- 
>rmation,  he  does  not  care  to  mix  the  dab 
with  the  utile.  Nodnagel's  Cellectios,  the 
I  *  Traditions  of  the  Rhine,'  and  Weycicki's  'Le- 
gends,'  are  all  entertaining  enough ;  having  bees 
especially  adapted,  chiefly  by  modem  authors, to 
the  amusement  of  the  modern  reader.  But  with 
the  real  grave  book  of  tradition,  the  case  is  quite 
different, — and  we  can  fancy  the  look  oft  read*, 
who  having  formed  his  notion  of  legends  on 
Croker's '  Irish  Tales,'  or  some  work  of  the  kind, 
opens  the  collection  of  MM.  Tettau  and  Temme! 
Our  translation  of  the  following  specimens,  af 
which  the  first  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  CMofler, 
will  serve  better  than  any  description  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  traditionary  materials 
in  Nodnagel's  collection  are  worked  up. 

THE  MONK  OF  HEKTERBACH. 
A  young  monk  once,  in  cloister  Heistersach, 

Its  pleasant  garden's  farthest  paths  explore!; 
His  thoughts  upon  Eternity  fell  back, 

He  sought  its  meaning  in  God's  Holy  Word; 

And  pondered  o'er  what  Peter  onee  did  say— 
«  A  day  to  God  if  as  a  thousand  years, 

A  thousand  years  to  Him  are  as  a  flay'— 
Till  straight  his  mied  was  tern  by  donate  and  few. 

Thus  lost  in  thought  he  paced  each  forest  dell, 
Yet  heedless  still  of  every  object  there, 

Until  he  heard  the  solemn  Vesper  Bell 
Summon  him  home  to  join  at  Even  prayer. 

In  haste  he  runs  to  gam  the  garden  door— 
A  stranger  at  the  portal  met  his  view- 
He  starts— -yet  sees  the  old  church  as  of  yore, 
And  hears  those  holy  songs  so  well  ke  knew. 

So  in  the  choir  quick  seeks  his  well-known  place: 
More  wondrons  still— a  stranger  fills  bis  eaar- 

Nor  does  he  see  one  old  familiar  face 
Among  the  brotherhood  assembled  there. 

Frighted  himself,  he  scatters  fear  around ; 

They  ask  his  name — he  tells  it,  and  straight  bean 
A  murmur  rise,  that  throughout  Christendom, 

No  one  has  borne  it  for  three  hundred  yean. 

'  He  who  last  bore  H  was  a  doubter,  and 
He  disappeared  once  in  yon  forest  old. 

Since  then  the  name  has  perished  in  the  land—' 
He  hears  them,  and  his  heart's  best  Wood  ronteaU. 

He  nameth  now  the  Abbot,  now  the  Tear, 
They  search  the  cloister's  musty  records  o'er. 

And,  wondrous  !  he's  the  very  man,  'tis  clear, 
Who  disappeared  three  centuries  before. 

Withered  by  fright,  and  suddenly  turned  grey, 
He  sinks — and  sorrow  killing  him  apace, 

He  dying  warns  the  monks  who  round  bio  pray, 
*  God  is  exalted  above  time  and  spaee ! 

<  What  He  eoneealed,  a  miracle  now  clears ! 

Doubt  not,  but  warning  take  by  me,  who  say 
I  know,  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years 

To  God — a  thousand  years  is  as  a  day.' 

The  next,  which  is  of  a  more  pkyfid  d** 
tor,  is  by  Kopisch,  a  writer  who  poseisei * 
very  extraordinary  facility  of  versification,  we 
hare  ventured  to  make  a  slight  alteration  tarts 
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title,  by  turning  the '  Watserman'cdke  original 
into  a  Water  Sprite :  the  more  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  *  Waterman'  being  unfortunately  sugges- 
tive to  English  ears  of  nothing  more  poetical 
than  a  saucy  man  in  plash  unmentionables. 

GAFFER  MICHAEL  AND  THE  WATER 
SPRITE. 

Gaffer  Michael  and  the  Water  Sprite 

Had  dealings  fair  and  good, 
So  well  they  dealt,  they  drank  that  night 

Eternal  brotherhood. 
What  brotherhood  with  a  Water  Sprite  I 
What  good  can  ever  come  of  it  ? 

They  ate  together  from  the  dish, 

Together  drank  their  wine : 
<  Gaffer  Michael,  an'  thou  likest  fish, 

Be  thon  a  guest  of  mine.' 
Ay,  eat  fish  with  a  Water  Sprite ! 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it  J 

Gaffer  Michael  dived  beneath  the  stream, 

Well  Michael  marked  the  road  5 
All  glazed  with  glass,  as  it  did  seem, 

Was  the  Sprite's  abode. 
He  went  in  with  the  Water  Sprite— 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it  ? 

They  ate  the  best,  they  drank  the  best, 

Till  the  Water  Sprite  was  fou', 
When  Michael  boldly  him  addressed, 

'Thine  house  pray  let  me  view  V 
'Right  gladly/  quoth  the  Water  Sprite, 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it  T 

And  as  they  went  up  stairs  and  down, 

How  Michael  stared  to  see 
Jars  piled  on  jars  each  chamber  round, 

'  What  can  this  mean  I9  quoth  he. 
«  Good  store  of  jars,  Sir  Water  Sprite, 
You  have,  but  what's  the  good  of  it  V 

'  Why  in  them,'  quoth  the  Water  Sprite, 

And  in  his  sleeve  laughed  he, 
*  I  keep  the  soul  of  every  wight 

Who's  drowned  in  flood  or  sea.' 
Thought  Michael,  <  Now,  Sir  Water  Sprite, 
I  know  there  may  come  good  of  it !' 

The  readers  of  Crofton  Croker's  *  Fairy  Le- 
gends of  the  South  of  Ireland'  will  remember 
the  story  of  the  'Soul  Cages.'  The  song  of 
Michael  and  the  Water  Sprite  terminates  in 
the  same  way/and  we  may  here  therefore,  not 
inappropriately,  bring  our  notice  of  these  amus- 
ing and  interesting  volumes  to  a  close— without 
further  taxing  our  rhyming  powers,  or  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers. 


Lucrice,  Tragedie,  par  M.  Ponsard.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lavalhere,  Drame%  par  Adolphe  Du- 
mas.   Judith,  Tragldie.  Paris.    1843. 

Victor  Hugo's  r  Bunrraves'  has  been  followed 
by  a  revived  contest  Detween  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools,  which,  although  not  of  so 
vivid,  and  to  speak  literally,  so  striking  a  cha- 
racter as  that  which  once  marked  this  rivalry  of 


ancient  and  new  regime  of  literature,  if  never- 
theless very  interesting. 

The  partial  failure  of  Hugo's  play  encourage^ 
the  Classicists  to  put  forward  a  young  author* 
hitherto  unknown— a  native  of  Vienna  in  Dau- 
phine — M.  Ponsard,  whose  Tragedy  of*  Lucrece,' 
founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Chaste  Lucretia, 
has  been  with  unusual  success*  presented  at  the 
Odeon.  M  Adolphe  Dumas,  meanwhile,  boldly 
planted  the  banner  of  Romanticisme  upon  the 
old  ground,  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  theatre  qf 
so  many  romantic  triumphs.  M.  Dumas' play 
has  for  its  subject  the  fate  of  Mademoiselle  4* 
Lavalliere,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  while 
the  classic  author  rigidly  followed  history  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  young  students  of  the  different 
schools  at  the  Odeon  side  of  the  water,  M. 
Dumas  upon  the  Boulevards  gave  loose  rein  to 
the  caprices  of  an  active  imagination — redeem- 
ing his  violations  of  received  historical  truth  by 
passages  of  much  beauty,  as  well  as  by  striking 
dramatic  situations. 

The  Paris  critics  to  be  sure  are  shocked  at 
seeing  Moliere  introduced  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  haughty  Louis  XIV.,  and  more  shocked 
still,  at  a  somewhat  eccentric  reply  to  a  question 
put  to  the  actor  author  by  Bossuei  '  Who  ate 
you  ?'  asks  the  abbe,  afterwards  the  great  bishop. 
'  An  apostle,'  is  the  abrupt  rejoinder.  It  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  feeling  in  the  right  direction,  that  this  poetic 
license  was  deemed  worthy  of  censure  in  a  high 
quarter.  Upon  discussion  of  the  theatre  subven- 
tion credits,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  Viscount 
de  Dubouchage  condemned  the  irreverent  intro- 
duction of  clergymen  upon  the  stage.  In  justice 
to  the  author  it  must  be  added  that  he  vindi- 
cated himself  in  a  public  letter,  declaring  that 
he  entertained  the  most  profound  respect  for 
religion.  M.  Dumas  meant  no  more  than  that 
a  great  satirist  like  Moliere  was  in  reality  a 
moral  preacher. 

The  plays  of  M.  Ponsard  and  of  M.  Dumas, 
the  one  appealing  to  the  traditions  of  Roman 
history  and  Corneflle,  the  other  to  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Reign  by  a  fantastic  combination 
of  its  great  personages,  have  been  each  greatly 
successful;    but  if  M.  Ponsard's  play  be  the 

*  The  arts  new  so  fashionable  had  all  been  used 
to  prepare  a  f  sensation.'  Boccage*  the  principal 
actor  of  the  ■  Odeon,5  presided  over  two  formal 
readings  of  the  work,  before  two  distinguished  par- 
tie*,  at  the  last  of  which  Lamartine,  who  was  pre- 
sent, suddenly  exclaimed  with  grreat  enthusiasm* 
*M  length  a  dramatic  poet  hat  arim;  thia  work  U 
an  event  ff  The  performance  took  place  al  thje 
end  of  April  j  the  mo?t  distinguished  people  of 
Paris  were  present;  and  when  the  curtain  fell, 
there  was  a  /urore  for  the  author'*  name.  Mor* 
than  this,  we  learn  that  the  extraordinary  success 
of  c  Lucrece'  has  directed  attention  to  a  prize  of 
10,000  francs,  which  the  Academy  has  the  power 
of  awarding  for  the  tragedy  st  which  is  best  calcjtr 
lated  to  exercise  a  favourable  moral  influence  on 
pa  bli  c  feel  i  n  g , "  It  w  ould  a  ppear  th  at  th  e  Academy 
had  Ions  forsjottea  even  the  existence  of  this  priie, 
umil  Mf  Cousin  formally  proposed  that  it  should  K 
conferred  upon  M,  Ponsard,  The  proposition  was 
favourably  received  j  but  the  decision  is  adjourned 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844. 
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colder  h  is  considered  much  the  more  correct, 
and  we  are  adjured  to  believe  that  bis  laurels 
hare  been  most  fairly  won.  We  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  principles  io  dispute  just  now,  but 
when  we  find  the  critics  concede  so  much  as 
that  Louis  may  make  love  in  rhyme,  and  Bos- 
suet  sermonize  in  hexameters,  might  tbey  not 
fo  a  little  farther,  and  allow  the  poet  to  dream 
is  dream  of  the  time,  when  his  object  is  to 
throw  light  on  no  history  other  than  that  of  the 
human  heart  ? 

We  roust  at  the  same  time  confess,  that  when 
We  thus  see  Bossuet  the  vis-a-vis  of  Moliere, 
with  similar  grotesque  contrasts,  we  incline  to 
fancy  we  are  only  witnessing  masquerade.  But 
it  is  this  nervous  treading  of  the  narrow  line 
that  marks  the  approximation  of  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  vice  versa,  which  always 
illustrates  the  ingenious  temerity  of  the  roman- 
tic school.  We  expect  every  moment  to  see  a 
writer  of  the  Hugo  class  fall  at  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  delicate  line,  yet  does  he  generally 
contrive  to  recover  his  balance  gracefully*  Yet 
when  people  get  over  their  trepidation,  these 
intellectual  gymnastics  lose  their  interest,  and 
it  is  a  relief  once  more  to  French  ears  to  listen 
even  to  the  heavy  drawling  forth  of  those  inter- 
minable speeches,  which  compose  what  is  called 
the  dialogue  of  a  classic  tragedy. 

M.  Ponsard,  though  for  the  most  part  bent 
upon  continuing  the  old  form,  has  showed  him- 
self not  insensible  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing 
age.  With  a  surprising  tact  indeed  he  has 
steered  his  course  between  the  two  extremes. 
We  have  the  classical  proprieties  blended  with 
modern  passion.  He  disregards  the  unities  both 
of  time  and  of  place,  and  in  his  dialogue  ven- 
tures upon  a  bold  flight  or  two,  not  unworthy  of 
the  chief  of  the  Romantic  school — of  Hugo  him- 
self. Hence  the  Romantiques,  witnessing  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  play  is  received  up 
to  the  moment  we  are  writing,  claim  him  as 
one  of  their  own;  which  the  Classiques  as 
strenuously  deny  ;  while  he  himself,  like  a  great 
politician,  leaves  the  two  parties  to  settle  the 
question  between  them.  We  take  for  an  ex- 
tract Lucretia's  dream.  The  verses  in  the  ori- 
ginal are  really  powerful;  which  it  is  only  fair 
to  tell  the  reader  of  this  perhaps  indifferent 
translation. 

I  dreamed  I  entered  in  a  sacred  temple 
Amidst  a  crowd — one  would  have  said  that  Rome 
Met  altogether  in  that  single  place — 
Whilst  to  receive  the  still  increasing  mass 
The  Temple's  walls  widened  and  widened  more. 
The  priest  to  Romulus  was  sacrificing, 
The  chosen  victim  was  before  the  altar ; 
Upon  his  skin  the  salt  and  flour  were  spread, 
And  o'er  his  forehead,  where  the  born  arises, 
The  priest  had  poured  the  wine.    I  heard  him  say, 
c  O  God  Quirinus,  these  libations  take, 
And  let  Rome  'mongst  the  nations  mighty  be.' 
He  held  his  peace.   In  hope  all  trembling  stood, 
When  suddenly  a  Voice  of  Thunder  shook 
The  temple.    « Bring  no  more  the  blood  of  bulls, 
Such  meaner  animals  I  take  no  more. 
Make  me  an  offering  of  human  blood, 
The  blood  of  Woman  pure — and  great  be  Rome.' 
Thus  spake  the  God,  and  as  he  spake  the  Bull 
Vanished  from  view — where — how — no  one  could 
tell 


And  I,  e'en  I  myself,  upon  the  altar 
Stretched  in  his  place,  waited  the  falling  axe. 
While  I  lay  there,  all  pale,  a  pillar  opened, 
And  from  it  crept  a  serpent— crept  towards  me. 
His  body  shaped  into  a  chain  of  rings, 
Slid  slowly,  lengthen'dly,  sure  of  bis  prey ! 
Now  to  my  body  clings  his  icy  fold, 
My  hair  stood  up  with  fright — curdled  my  fan 
Beneath  his  humid  hold !    I  could  not  cry, 
For  my  voice  choked  within  my  parental  throat. 
I  tried  to  move ;  but,  oh  !  I  could  not  stir, 
The  monster  folded  round  me  like  an  arm. 
He  raised  his  head  from  which  shot  forth  a  dart, 
His  eyes  on  my  eyes  fixed — two  flaming  fire*! 
His  breath  upon  my  face  smelled  of  the  tomb, 
And  his  forked  tongue  anticipating  blood, 
Ran  o'er  my  body  searching  where  to  sting. 
I  saw  no  more — the  dart  was  in  my  side, 
And  my  assassin  gone.    Oh,  Prodigy ! 
Fast  as  fell  upon  the  bloody  pavement 
The  streaming  drops,  they  turned  to  armed  battaBou, 
Numbrons  and  close  as  fields  of  standing  eon, 
But  more  superb  their  air— for  every  one 
Carried  a  spear  of  brass  than  ripe  wheat  brighter! 
Their  ensign  was  a  golden  eagle  looking 
With  haughty  menace  east,  west,  north,  and  sooth. 
At  length  I  woke  so  full  of  this  dread  dream, 
That  still  I  felt,  and  even  now  I  feel, 
The  cold  sharp  arrow — Norse,  what  can  it  mean ! 

Contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
'  Lavalliere*  and  *  Lucrece,'  the  Theatre  Fraa 
cais  grave  'Judith,'  a  tragedv  by  Madame  Eraile 
de  Girardin,  the  spiriluel  Vicomte  de  Launay 
of  the  Presse,  Our  readers  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  story  of  Judith  and  Holofemes. 
The  Parisian  public  know  the  same  story  from 
Horace  Vernet's  celebrated  picture,  buogupinihe 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Madame  de  Girardin 
had  long  entertained  the  wish  to  see  Rachel  in 
a  Jewish  rMe,  hoping  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  many  associations  so  suggested,  the  great 
voung  tragedian  would  electrify  the  public. 
i*he  poet,  we  fear,  counted  without  her  audience. 
We  have  already  intimated  why  a  classic  tra- 
gedy at  the  Odeon  among  the  students,  and  a 
romantic  play  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  are  at  the 
same  instant  enjoying  an  equal  share  of  success. 
But  the  subject  chosen  by  Madame  de  Girardin 
had  no  hold  upou  the  sympathies  of  a  French 
theatrical  assemblage,  and  the  tragedy, notwiuV 
standing  the  harmonious  construction  of  the 
verse,  fell  coldly  upon  t  he  ear.  The  failure  can- 
not be  denied. 

We  have  been  the  more  aroused  with  Jote 
Janin's  ingenious  way  of  seeking  to  mystify  both 
author  and  public,  as  to  the  opinion  entertained 
of  this  tragedy  by  the  critics.  Before  the  par 
was  presented,  the  fair  poet,  following  recent 
custom,  assembled  a  large  number  of  the  m** 
distinguished  authors  of  the  day  to  hear  it  read. 
Of  this  reunion  Janin  gave  a  glowing  account 
The  beautiful  authoress  he  described,  as  she  sat 
reading  her  production,  her  inspired  bine  eye, 
her  long  fair  hair  falling  upon  her  heaving  bosom, 
and  so  forth.  But  how  different,  alas !  P™]*" 
Janin,  to  hear  poetry  so  read,  and  afterwards  to 
be  conducted  to  a  theatre,  with  vulgar  scenery 
and  lamps,  and  uu  inspired  actors  and  actresses— 
the  black  face  of  Holofernes  over  the  fddsof  b» 
white  robe,  looking  like  a  prune  in  a  dish  ot 
cream !    In  the  one  instance,  imagination  sop- 
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Elied  scenery  and  dresses;  in  the  other,  play- 
ouse  scenery  destroyed  the  illusions  of  imagi- 
nation. Was  ever  author  let  down  so  gently  ? 
Was  ever  retreat  more  kindly  covered  ? 


Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Staatskunde  von 
Europe.  Von  Dr.  F.  W.  Schubebt.  Kdnigs- 
berg:  Borntrager.    1842. 

We  give  this  title  in  German  alone,  for  really 
we  have  no  word  which  will  exactly  express 
'  Staatskunde.'  Let  Dr.  Schubert,  who  has 
beaded  his  first  chapter,  *  What  is  Staatskunde  V 
give  his  own  definition.  *  Staatskunde  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  present  formation  of 
states  among  the  politically  cultivated  people  of 
the  earth,  in  their  inner  ana  outer  life,  and  their 
mutual  co-operation.'  If  we  look  to  the  parts 
of  the  word, 4  Knowledge  of  states/  is  all  that  is 
conveyed,  but  'present'  exactly  gives  it  the  lim- 
itation, with  which  it  is  used.  Staatskunde  re- 
lates to  the  present,  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
from  history  ( Geschichle)  which  has  reference  to 
the  past.  All  information  respecting  the  consti- 
tution, the  produce,  the  natural  peculiarities  of 
the  different  countries,  is  included  in  the  general 
category  of  Staatskunde.  Dr.  Schubert's  book  is 
one  of  those  laborious  productions  which  are  in- 
digenous to  the  German  soil.  The  first  huge 
volume  appeared  in  1835,  and  was  devoted  to  a 
general  introduction,  and  an  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  German  states  came  next  in 
order,  and  in  1842,  the  fifth  volume,  or  as  the 
author  calls  it,  the  first  part  of  the  second  division 
appeared,  with  an  account  of  Austria.  The  in- 
dustry of  Dr.  Schubert  is  enough  to  scare  literary 
weaklings  out  of  their  senses,  and  to  those  who 
desire  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  present 
Europe,  his  book  is  invaluable.  We  most 
strongly  recommend  it. 


And  round  me  form  a  circling  tea  of  blist, 
Orestes  !  dear  Orestes  I 

This  is  charmingly  rendered,  though  we  could 
wish  the  authoress  had  said  *  Orestes,  oh  my 
brother,'  instead  of  •  Orestes,  dear  Orestes.'  It 
would  have  been  nearer  to  the  original,  and  it 
brings  forward  the  relationship,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  entire  scene.  We  could  also  wish 
that  Miss  Swanwick  had  adhered  to  blank  verse 
in  the  whole  lyric  speech  of  Iphigenia,  which 
closes  the  fourth  act.  There  is  a  majestic 
mournfulness  in  this  song,  a  wail  of  fatality, 
such  as  no  altered  form  can  convey.  But  pro- 
bably she  was  afraid  of  giving  an  English  public 
a  series  of  short  blank  lines,  as  being  an  unusual 
style  of  versification. 

We  do  not  call  these  faults,  but  merely  points 
of  difference  between  the  translator  and  our- 
selves. The  translations,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, are  very  beautiful,  and  while  they  will 
serve  to  make  the  mere  English  reader  ac- 
quainted with  two  of  the  most  perfect  works 
ever  written — the  'Iphigenia '  and  the  '  Tasso' 
— they  will  form  useful  assistants  to  those  who 
are  commencing  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. 


Selections  from  the  Dramas  of  Gothe  and  Schil- 
ler, translated,  with  introductory  Remarks,  by 
Asn a  Swanwick.    London :  Murray.     1843. 

The  dramas  selected  are  the  '  Iphigenia '  of 
Gdthe,  which  is  given  entire;  the  'Torquato 
Tasso '  of (he  same  poet ;  and  Schiller's '  Maid 
of  Orleans :'  of  which  two  last  only  portions  are 
given.  The  fair  translator  has  gone  to  her  beau- 
tiful task  in  the  right  spirit,  adhering  to  the 
words  of  the  original  with  fidelity,  and  evidently 
penetrating  the  mind  of  the  poet.  We  give  a 
speech  from  *  Iphigenia :'  that  which  is  uttered 
by  the  heroine  on  discovering  her  brother. 

Hear  me,  oh  look  up ! 
See  how  my  heart  which  hath  been  closed  so  long, 
Doth  open  to  the  bliss  of  seeing  thee, 
The  dearest  treasure  that  the  world  contains, — 
Of  falling  on  thy  neck  and  folding  thee 
Within  my  longing  arms,  which  have  till  now 
Met  the  embraces  of  the  empty  wind. 
Do  not  repulse  me, — the  eternal  spring, 
Whose  crystal  waters  from  Parnassus  flow, 
Bounds  not  more  gaily  on  from  rock  to  rock 
Down  to  the  golden  vale,  than  from  my  heart 
The  waters  of  affection  freely  gush, 


Jerome  Paturot  a  la  recherche  d?une  Position 
sociale  tt  Politique.  (Jerome  Paturot  in 
search  of  a  social  and  political  Position.)  Pa- 
ris: Paulin.     1843. 

Thts,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  political  novel, 
and  owes  perhaps  to  its  title-page  no  small  share 
of  its  success,  which  has  been  great,  but  will 
not  be  lasting.  The  public  expect  to  find  in  a 
political  novel  some  racy  writing,  a  dose  of 
satire,  plain  allusions  to  passing  things,  and 
good  hard  hitting  at  easily  recognizable  charac- 
ters. They  do  not  look  for  solutions  of  difficult 
questions,  or  novel  views  of  grave  subjects,  and 
will  soon  tire  of  *  Jerome  Paturot.'  What  tbey 
want  is,  that  to  matters  about  which  nothing 
remains  to  be  argued,  a  biting  pleasant  flavour 
shall  be  imparted.  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  left 
models  perfect  in  their  way,  of  how  dull  and 
faded  things  may  be  imbued  with  life  and 
colour.  So  did  Goldsmith  in  his  «  Citizen  of  the 
World.'  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  room  for  a 
second  'Zadig;'  but  if  such  inventions  forbid 
imitation,  they  have  set  the  seal  upon  dulness 
or  commonplace.  Some  other  form  must  be 
discovered  to  excuse  departure  from  the  pam- 
phlet, the  essay,  or  the  report. 

This  *  Jerome  Paturot '  is  not  good  as  a  story 
— the  author  is  not  happy  in  portraying  charac- 
ter. M.  Reybaud  is,  nevertheless,  a  writer  of 
great  talent,  already  distinguished  for  a  work  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  leading  view  in- 
culcated  by  his  novel  will  be  learned  hy  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the 
book. 

a  I  was  one  of  the  high  barons  of  shopocracy,  and 
I  assure  you  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  of  the 
power  attached  to  this  state,  ft  is  here  resides  a 
part  of  the  life  of  Paris,  itself  the  patented  provider 
of  the  human  kind.    The  destinies  of  the  world  de- 
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pend  mort  then  it  imagined  upon  this  inttrerting , 
population,  which  tenants  the  rec-de-chaassee  (par- 
lours) of  the  capital.  Without  it  are  neither  made 
Revolutions  or  Invasions ;  account  must  be  had  in 
all  things  of  its  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests. 
The  Cossacks  themselves  were  even  supported  so 
long  as  they  were  good  customers ;  but  from  the 
moment  they  had  no  more  cash  to  spend  in  shops, 
cafes,  or  places  of  pleasure,  they  became  in  their 
owners'  eyes  savage  enemies  once  more,  destitute  of 
civilisation.  The  Parisian  tradesman  takes  thus  a 
part,  for  or  against,  in  all  great  events.  He  sided 
with  the  liberals  against  the  restoration.  He  de- 
clared against  emeutes  after  the  revolution  of  July. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  retailer  demands,  above  all, 
prosperity  of  trade  and  tranquillity  of  payments. 
When  affairs  go  on  well  he  joins  the  Opposition ; 
when  the  contrary,  he  sides  with  the  government. 
If  the  three  glorious  days  had  been  eight,  the  retail 
trade  would  have  felt  a  relapse  towards  Charles  X. 
It  cannot  endure  to  see  its  horizon  troubled ;  it  will 
not  pardon  an  opinion  which  obliges  the  shutters  to 
be  hastily  put  up.  Let  statesmen  and  candidates 
for  office  look  to  this.  The  feeling  of  the  Parisian 
shopkeeper  is  an  infallible  political  thermometer : 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  cause  he  does  not  adopt, 
and  that  which  he  abandons  is  soon  compromised. 


<*tffj 


TbeleveAofthap^holoi^ttohii^andtbe^ 
of  Paris  is  the  Empire." 

Jerome  being  a  thriving  shopkeeper,  is  elected 
a  captain  in  the  National  Guards,  which  position 
furnishes  him  with  frequent  occasions  to  sunt* 
fest  his  loyalty,  and  being  a  good  man  and  tnie, 
he  receives  encouragement  from  high  qoaneti 
to  canvass  the  electoral  body  of  a  remote  dis- 
trict, which  he  does  with  success,  tad  is  mtdei 
deputv.  The  several  stations  of  national  guild, 
candidate,  and  deputy,  afford  him  occasion  fox 
stating  his  views  upon  the  national  institutions ; 
but  the  subject  is  not  relieved  by  the  vivacious- 
ness  of  fiction,  or  dignified  by  the  elevated  calm- 
ness of  inquiry.  We  have  a  hybrid  work  be- 
longing to  no  distinct  class.  The  government 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  shopocraqr 
— such  is  the  complaint  of  M.  Reybaud's  book, 
and  it  is  well  founded.  But  of  this  we  are  cer- 
tain: that  the  author  affords  no  telling  proof,  no 
striking  or  resistless  illustration,  of  the  evil  of  the 
system,  of  which  Jerome  Paturot,  mercer,  na- 
tional guard,  and  deputy,  is  presented  as  the 
incarnation. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 

The  emperor  Charles  IV.  founded  the  univer- 
sity of  Prague  by  a  golden  bull,  dated  April  7th, 
1348 :  consequently  the  fifth  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  that  learned  institu- 
tion, will  happen  on  the  7th  of  April,  1848.  It 
is  intended  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  grand 
national  jubilee,  and  a  committee  has  already 
been  appointed  to  commence  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. It  is  proposed,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  jubilee,  to  found  a  new  literary  periodical 
publication,  and  to  print  a  curious  Ola  Hungarian 
manuscript,  as  a  splendid  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy. 

Launer,  the  celebrated  waltz  composer,  died 
at  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  April  last.  The 
popularity  which  his  compositions  enjoy  through- 
out Europe,  amounts  to  a  positive  furore  in 
Vienna,  his  native  city,  where  the  composer  as 
well  as  his  works  was  almost  idolized  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  from  high  to  low.  ban- 
ner's death  was  a  subject  of  deep  and  sincere 
regret  throughout  the  Austrian  capital,  and  his 
funeral  gave  occasion  to  a  marked  demonstration 
of  public  respect.  The  procession  as  it  moved 
along  was  accompanied  by  about  60,000  persona 
of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  all  habited  in 
deep  mourning.  All  the  public  and  municipal 
authorities  attended.       .    .      . 


The  dramatic  writer,  Wilhelm  Vogel,  (fed 
lately  in  Vienna,  at  an  advanced  ace.  Vogeft 
last  production,  entitled  'Ein  Handbillet  Fried- 
richs  II., '  a  short  time  ago  obtained  a  reward, 
which  was  sent  to  the  author  from  Berlin,  byhii 
majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Donizetti  has  recently  been  engaged  on  sereral 
sacred  compositions,  which  the  Vienna  critics 
speak  of  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Among  tfcev 
are  an  Offertorium,  an  Ave  Maria,  and  a  Jfi* 
rere. 

In  the  Franciscan  church  at  lnsbruck  a  beau- 
tiful monument  has  been  erected  to  the  meaiorj 
of  the  Tyroleans  who  have  fallen  in  the  ntknt 
straggles  that  have  arisen  to  resist  foreign  «** 
sion  since  the  year  1796.  The  Awbduke  Joto 
attended  the  ceremony,  which  was  rendered  e* 
ceedingly  imposing  by  the  observance  of  miKi»f 
solemnities.  On  the  base  of  the  monument » 
the  following  inscription :  Seinen  in  den  Befrt* 
ungskampfen  jrefallenen  Sohnen,  das  danliff* 
Vaterland.  (The  grateful  country  to  her  «b* 
who  have  fallen  in  the  struggles  for  freedom.) 

BELGIUM. 

A  tert  curious  collection  of  old  historical  do* 
ments  was  recently  sold  by  auction  at  Ghent 
They  were  the  property  of  General  Vanderm* 
sen,  who  disposed  of  them,  together  with  oW 
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property,  previously  to  his  departure  from  Bel- 
gium, id  pursuance  of  his  sentence  of  banish- 
ment. Ail  the  most  important  documents  were 
purchased  for  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment. Among  them  are  the  rolls  of  expenses 
in  the  households  of  Philip-le-Bon,  Charles-le- 
Temeraire,  and  Philip-le-Beau ;  several  very  im- 

Sonant  documents  relating  to  the  arming  of  the 
eet  sent  by  Philippe-le-lfon  to  the  aid  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes  when  besieged  by  the  Turks; 
and  some  charters  having  reference  to  the  sove- 
reignty exercised  by  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  over 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
and  commencement  of  the  15th  centuries.  Some 
documents  in  the  collection,  relating  to  Tournai, 
were  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  that  city. 
M.  Votiem,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  was  lately  killed  by  an  unfor- 
tunate accident.  Whilst  he  was  driving  in  his 
tilbury  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  his  horse 
took  fright  and  dashed  into  the  river.  M.  Vot- 
tem  was  drowned.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Professors  of  the  University  of  Liege, 
where  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Fohman  in 
the  chair  of  Anatomy. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,'  mention  was  made  of  the  plan  formed 
by  the  Belgian  government,  for  completing  the 
collection  of  Belgic  State  Papers.  In  further- 
ance of  this  design,  M.  Gachard,  the  keeper  of 
the  Belgic  Archives,  has  been  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Madrid.  It  is  known  that  the  Royal  Library 
of  Madrid  contains  many  documents  relative  to 
the  old  national  assemblies  of  Belgium.  M. 
Gachard  is  instructed  to  make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  these,  and  of  all  documents  concerning 
the  general  history  of  Belgium.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  M.  G-achard's  mission  will  be 
attended  with  results  most  important  to  histori- 
cal science.  M.  Gachard  has  published  his 
report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Belgium, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  libraries  of 
Paris  and  Dijon.  The  report  states  that  the 
Archives  of  Dijon  contain  some  curious  letters 
of  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria ;  an  inventory  of  the 
jewels  of  the  House  of  Burgundy;  and  the  itine- 
rary of  the  Dukes  Philippe-le-Hardi  and  Jean- 
sans-Peur,  in  which  is  noted  day  by  day  the 
employment  of  their  time,  &c 

DENMARK. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  society  formed  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  Danish  language  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Scnleswig,  comprises  members 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Denmark,  excepting 
Scbleswig.  It  would  seem  that  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  the  sympathy  for  the  Danish 
language  is  not  very  great ;  and  P.  H.  Loren- 
zen,  of  Hadersleben,  the  zealous  champion  of 
the  national  tongue,  complains  bitterly  of  this 
indifference  in  some  articles  which  he  has  pub- 
lished in  a  Copenhagen  journal. 

Lorenzen  has  sent  one  hundred  thalers  to  the 
editor  of  the '  Dannevirke,1  a  journal  which  sup- 
ports Danish  interests,  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
amount  of  a  fine  to  which  the  publication  was 
lately  sentenced.  The  Editor  Koch  merely  lends 
his  name  to  the  *  Dannevirke/  of  which  the  real 


and  active  managers  are  Professors  Paulsen  and 
Flor,  of  the  University  of  Kiel.  In  the  case  of 
the  *  Fsdrelandet,'  respecting  which  so  much 
has  recently  been  said,  the  nominal  editor,  who 
was  cited  before  the  Criminal  Chamber,  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment  and  bread  and 
water,  was  a  shoemaker, 

Some  notion  of  the  present  amount  of  literary 
taste  in  Denmark,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
report  of  the  directors  of  a  reading  society  called 
the  Athenctum,  which  was  established  in  Copen- 
hagen last  year.  The  number  of  native  mem- 
bers is  750,  which  number  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  throughout  last  year ;  but  254  tickets 
of  monthly  subscription,  and  499  of  weekly  sub- 
scription were  issued  to  foreigners.  The  number 
of  journals  and  periodical  publications  regularly 
taken  by  the  society,  amounts  to  161.  Of  these, 
forty-two  are  published  in  Copenhagen,  thirteen 
in  the  Danish  provinces,  eight  in  Norway,  and 
five  in  Sweden,  (making  altogether  sixty-eight 
in  the  northern  languages :)  fifty-seven  are  Ger- 
man, twenty  French,  fifteen  English,  and  one 
North  American.  During  last  year  the  library 
of  the  institution  was  enriched  by  upwards  of 
1178  new  books  and  pamphlets. 

EGYPT. 

The  vast  extent  of  interesting  and  instructive 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  Prussian  Ex- 
pedition now  exploring  Egypt,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lepsius,  promises  to  fulfil  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  individuals  engaged 
m  the  expedition  are  eminently  qualified  by  their 
knowledge  and  habits  of  research  to  throw  light 
on  those  mysterious  forms  which  the  relics  of 
antiquity  present,  and  have  always  presented  to 
modern  observers :  not  only  to  our  contempora- 
ry inquirers,  but  to  the  learned  of  remote  ages, 
who,  though  ancients  to  us,  were  but  moderns 
to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Hieroglyphics.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  present  intelligent 
investigators,  for  whose  selection  and  appoint- 
ment the  learned  of  Europe  have  to  thank  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  are  not  to  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  explanation  of  the  past.  The 
political  relations  of  the  surrounding  states,  and 
the  facilities  to  be  obtained  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  them,  together  with  the  statistics 
and  natural  history  of  those  distant  regions,  are 
the  objects  of  attentive  inquiry.  Much  informa- 
tion may  likewise  be  looked  for  respecting  the 
religion  and  habits  of  the  people.  In  Egypt, 
antiquities  are  not  the  only  objects  involved  in 
mystery ;  there  hangs  over  the  whole  state  of 
society  a  veil,  which  is  now  likely  to  be,  at  least 
in  part,  uplifted. 

The  Prussian  papers  contain  many  letters 
from  persons  connected  with  the  expedition  of 
Dr.  Lepsius.  Of  these  communications,  the 
most  recent  are  dated  in  the  first  weeks  of  May. 
We  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  abridged  so  as  to 
accommodate  our  limits ;  but  we  call  attention 
to  the  portions  we  do  insert,  as  the  original 
communications  from  which  they  are  made  are 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Prussian 
government 

"In  February,"  says  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents, whose  communications  we  chiefly  follow, 
"  Lepsius,  Bonomi,  and  I,  made  an  excursion  on 
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the  road  towards  Fayura,  whither  we  intended 
soon  to  direct  our  researches.  But  as  we  made 
several  halts  on  the  way,  we  only  got  as  far  as 
Meidum,  the  district  in  which  the  last  import- 
ant Pyramid,  called  the  Pyramida  furba,  is 
situated.  This  Pyramid,  rising  by  several  dimin- 
ishing portions,  like  an  immense  tower,  is 
splendidly  builc  The  examination  of  it  has 
enabled  us  to  draw  unexpected  conclusions 
respecting  the  construction  of  these  colossal 
monuments,  whereby  we  have  been  induced  to 
believe  that  they  are  formed  of  portions  encased 
one  within  another.  Lepsius  has  made  many 
profound  and  comprehensive  notes  on  their 
formation ;  and  whenever  I  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  subject,  I  find  it  necessary  to  consult 
his  masterly  observations.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  our  little  excursion  through 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  along  the  skirt  of  the 
desert.  The  blossoms  shed  fragrance  around 
us,  and  the  balsamic  atmosphere  was  agreeably 
exciting.  With  every  breath  we  inhaled  the 
freshness  of  spring.  The  finest  point  is  close  to 
the  village  ofMitrahenne,  where  enormous  dams 
or  mounds  probably  indicate  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient royal  residence,  and  the  Temple  of  Phtah. 
These  are  partly  substructions,  and  partly  en- 
closing boundaries.  Between  two  of  them  there 
is  an  extensive  depression,  which  is  alternately 
covered  with  water  and  with  cornfields. 

"  On  one  side,  where  a  range  of  lofty  palms 
forms  an  enclosure,  there  is  an  opening  which 
is  the  trace  of  an  ancient  gateway,  and  fragments 
of  granite  ruins  mark  the  position  of  a  threshold. 
To  the  south,  on  the  margin  of  the  hollow, 
stands  the  colossus  of  Sesostris,  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation.  Particularly  beautiful  are  the 
rows  of  palm-trees  when  the  moon  shines,  and 
the  bright  leaves,  agitated  by  the  wind,  reflect 
the  silver  light  in  a  thousand  ways. 

"The  soil  here  is  extremely  fertile,  but  four- 
fifths  of  the  produce  go  to  the  pasha.  Nearly 
every  village  is  in  arrear  for  imposts.  In  Sak- 
kara  and  Abusis,  the  people  do  not  stand  high 
in  moral  character,  yet  they  have  all  patriarchal 
manners. 

'•  Yesterday  evening,  the  sheik  visited  us  with 
his  guard,  and  took  coffee  in  our  tent :  he  had 
with  him  his  singer,  who,  crouching  down,  sang 
with  expressive  motions  and  gestures,  the  fa- 
vourite romance  of  *  Abu  Zeid,'  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Lane's  interesting  work. 
The  singer,  with  great  readiness,  continued  to 
display  his  vocal  powers,  and  prolonged  his 
vocal  performances  during  the  whole  night. 
My  tent  was  at  some  little  distance,  but  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  singing;  and  1  listened  with 
interest  to  the  simple  and  monotonous  melodies. 

"  The  people  are  a  tolerably  good-looking  race. 
Such  handsome  countenances  as  those  of  Alatri 
and  Olevano,  are  not  certainly  to  be  seen  here, 
but  every  one  is  well  formed.  Their  figures  are 
slender  but  vigorous.  Their  clothing  is  slight ; 
but  constant  movement  in  the  open  air  keeps 
them  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  and  activity. 

41  Whenever  1  leave  the  solitude  of  our  desert 
to  visit  Cairo,  I  am  struck  with  the  wonderful 
variety  of  oriental  life.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented 
by  the  occupations  of  the  busy  multitude  in  the 


port  of  old  Cairo.  Immense  heaps  of  virions 
kinds  of  grain  lie  shovelled  up  in  masses.  Near 
these  heaps  sit  the  owners,  smoking,  with  the 
usual  air  of  oriental  repose.  To  and  fro  pass 
merchants  in  their  ample  draperies,  Bedouins  in 
rags,  and  soldiers  in  dirty  uniforms.  Here  and 
there  is  seen  an  Arnaut,  showily  dressed,  tad 
armed  with  ponderous  weapons  richly  adorned. 
Various  wares  are  offered  for  sale  by  hawkers  of 
every  colour,  from  the  darkest  negro-black  to 
the  fairest  European  tint.  Horses  trot,  and 
camels  stalk  about  among  the  groups.  The 
magnificent  river,  called  the  yAw*  «*,*,  in  an 
inscription  found  near  the  Pyramids,  is  covered 
by  innumerable  barks  and  boats  of  every  size, 
moving  in  all  directions  under  their  picturesque 
triangular-formed  sails. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  river  rises  the  Island  of 
Rodda,  with  its  luxuriant  gardens,  and  shining 
white  houses  built  in  the  modem  Turkish  style. 
On  the  opposite  shore  are  descried  the  palms 
and  minarets  of  Gizeh,  and  beyond  in  thebtoe 
distance,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyramids  awakens 
admiration. 

"  We  rode  to  Cairo  on  the  4th  of  April,  to 
pay  our  respects  to  Prince  Albrecht,  who  re- 
ceived us  all  very  kindly,  and  was  panicalirlv 
attentive  to  Lepsius,  who  regularly  dined  with 
him,  and  accompanied  him  everywhere.  The 
prince  afterwards  came  to  Sakkara  to  return  the 
visit,  and  he  made  an  agreeable  impression  on 
all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse. 

"  I  must  now  say  something  of  the  fesuriues 
of  Mulid  en  Nebbi,  that  is  to  say,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  prophet's  birthday.  Whatlhife 
hitherto  seen  of  the  religious  life  of  theMahane- 
tans,  has  made  an  unexpected  impression  on  tne; 
inasmuch  as  I  have  found  a  considerable  deal  of 

faiety.  The  great  square,  called  Birket  el 
Iskebieh  (which  is  laid  under  water  at  the 
periods  of  inundation),  and  the  adjoining  streets 
in  which  confectionanes  are  sold,  present  a  bril- 
liant aspect  on  festival  nights,  when  loer*J? 
splendidly  illumioated  with  large  cotoura 
lamps.  Numbers  of  spacious  tents,  well  lighted 
up,  are  thrown  open :  some  serve  for  coffee- 
houses, and  others  are  appropriated  to  the  leb* 
gious  dances.  Lamps  of  various  forms  are  hag 
upon  poles,  and  a  multitude  of  seesaws,  swian 
kc.,  afford  amusement  to  both  young  aodw 
children.  Groups  sit  in  circles  round  the  story- 
tellers,  the  dancers,  and  the  singers  of  'Aba 
Zeid,'  and  other  romances.  Now  aod  ih* 
appears  a  dervise,  intoxicated  partly  with  drmk, 
and  partly  with  fanaticism,  walking  behind  a 
flag  bearing  inscriptions.  Here  some  dernses 
are  dancing,  and  there,  others  are  singing » 
chapter  from  the  koran.  Some  mount  on  labw 
aud  benches,  and  repeatedly  mutter  the  wow 
Allah,  accompanied  by  strange  movements  and 
gestures.  They  begin  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
gently  nodding  their  heads,  and  elevating  then 
hands ;  then  they  raise  their  voices  to  a  loud 
tone,  and  roar  till  they  become  absolutely  hoarse. 
Allah  !  Allah  !  is  constantly  repeated  with  fright- 
ful distortions  of  the  body  and  cwmtepance, 
whilst  here  and  there  one  foils  down  as  if  ww 
epileptic  fit.  Presently  an  old  sheik,  of  recer- 
able  appearance,  with  a  long  grey  beard  resell- 
ing to  his  girdle,  stations  himself  against  ooeoi 
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the  poles  on^rhich  the  lamps  are  fixed.  He  is 
bareheaded,  even  by  day,  under, the  holiest  sun, 
and  he  standstill  bis  arms  folded,  and  continu- 
ally moving  bis  head  from  right  to  left. 

"  These  strange  spectacles  brought  forcibly  to 
my  mind  some  observations  in  Schilling's  lec- 
tures. It  seemed  as  though  we  beheld,  laid 
open  before  us,  this  enthusiastic  religion  of  an- 
tiquity, which  in  spite  of  its  wild  orgies  has  its 
character  concentrated  in  one  God.  Islamism 
is  a  religion  in  essence  anterior  to  Christianity, 
but  the  moral  character  of  the  East  is  still 
fundamentally  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
Islamism  founded  it. 

"During  the  daytime  we  observed  females  in 
(he  crowd,  but  at  nijjht  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  I  saw  at  night  a  figure 
called  a  dervise,  which  was  in  reality  a  woman 
wrapped  up  in  a  heap  of  rags,  without  any  veil, 
and  her  dishevelled  hair  flying  about.  She  was 
laughed  at  and  ieered  by  the  crowd  who  followed 
her,  and  she  did  not  spare  them  in  return.  She 
brandished  a  large  stick,  and  was  to  all  appear- 
ance insane. 

11  I  he  conclusion  of  the  festival  was  rendered 
interesting  by  the  procession  of  Islam.  The 
sheik  of  one  of  the  dervise  sects  came  from  the 
Mosque  where  he  had  been  praying,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  vast  retinue,  proceeded  at  noon  through 
the  Esbekieh-square,  to  the  residence  of  another 
sheik.  A  great  multitude  had  collected  in  the 
square  to  see  the  procession,  and  whilst  waiting 
for  it  the  time  was  filled  up  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. At  length  the  crowd  divided,  and  the 
people  ranged  themselves  in  rows,  forming  a 
lane  or  pass.  A  number  of  fanatical  and  highly 
excited  dervises  rushed  in  a  disorderly  manner 
into  the  pass.  Foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  star- 
ing with  bull-like  yet  lifeless  eyes,  they  roared, 
Allah  !  Allah  !  After  advancing  a  few  paces  they 
threw  themselves  on  their  faces  on  the  ground. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  many  of  the 
people,  and  thus  a  sort  of  pavement  of  human 
bodies  was  formed.  They  lay  crosswise  and 
close  together,  with  their  arms  stretched  out. 
At  their  heads  and  feet  stood  rows  of  spectators. 
A  few  other  dervises  stepped  across  the  bodies, 
and  after  praying  and  muttering  the  name  of 
Allah !  lay  down  beside  the  rest.  As  well  as  1 
could  reckon,  more  than  one  hundred  bodies  lay 

£  rostrate,  and  closely  packed  in  this  manner. 
Iany  of  them  lay  trembling  in  every  limb,  but 
still  repeating  Allah !  By  and  by  appeared  a 
sheik's  procession  of  flag-bearers  on  loot,  who 
stepped  across  the  bodies,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
came  the  sheik  himself,  a  venerable-looking  old 
man,  on  horseback.  His  horse,  which  was  led 
by  two  dervises,  was  at  first  a  little  unmanage- 
able when  required  to  pass  over  the  bodies. 
However,' after  some  resistance,  the  attendants 
got  the  animal  to  mo^e  forward,  stepping  verv 
cautiously  and  deliberately.  Some  dervises  fol- 
lowed, but  the  sis;ht  was  truly  horrible.  There 
was  every  likelihood  that  the  poor  wretches 
who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  would  be  tram- 
pled to  death,  for  they  were  so  close  together 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  burse  to 

{>lace  his  hoof  between  any  two  of  them.    At 
ength  most  of  them  sprang  up  and  joined  the 
procession,  but  many  were  so  much  hurt  that 
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they  .were  unable  to  rise  without  help.  Some 
appeared  almost  senseless  from  the  bruises  they 
had  received,  and  others  slipped  away  evidently 
in  great  pain,  notwithstanding  the  assertion, 
which  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  crowd,  that  not  one  of  them  had 
received  the  least  hurt,  all  having  been  saved 
by  the  word  Allah!  and  the  prayers  which  the 
sheik  put  up  for  them  on  the  previous  night. 
The  sheik  proceeded  to  visit  another  sheik,  in 
the  courtyard  of  whose  residence  ihetsame  cere- 
mony of  prostration  was  repeated.  A  great 
number  of  persons  of  distinction  were  invited  by 
the  sheik,  among  them  the  principal  Europeans: 
I  joined  the  company,  and  found  no  cause  to 
regret  having  witnessed  this  strauge  religious 
ceremony,  and  having  observed  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  human  nature  may  be 
reduced  by  fanaticism.  I  was,  however,  glad  to 
get  off  soon,  and  mounting  my  dromedary  I  rode 
b:.ck  through  rows  of  palm-trees  to  our  encamp- 
ment, where  we  Europeans  held,  a  temporal 
Easier  festival  in  that  part  of  the  wilderness 
which  we  call  our  own  desert." " 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  received  from 
Dr.  Lepsius  and  his  companions,  ihey  had  left 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  Sakkara,  and  formed 
an  encampment  at  Fayum,  where  they  are  pro- 
secuting their  investigations.  The  curious  and 
important  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Lepeius  in 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  Dynasties, afford  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  Prussian  expedition  will 
unfold  a  far  richer  store  of  archaeological  inform- 
ation than  was  collected  by  the  great  French 
expedition. 

FRANCE. 

That  colossal  bookselling  enterprise,  the  re- 
printing of  the  ( Moniteur,' from  1789  to  1799, 
is  drawing  towards  completion.  Of  the  thirty- 
two  volumes,  of  which  the  publication  will  con- 
sist, twenty-nine  have  already  appeared. 
Twenty-five  of  these  volumes  contain  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  three  great  revolutionary 
assemblies:  the  Constituanie,  the  Legislative, 
and  the  Convention.  Four  volumes  are  devoted 
to  the  Directory.  The  Introduction  to  the 
'  Moniteur,'  which  is  wanting  iu  so  many  copies 
of  thai  most  remarkable  of  journals,  is  now  re- 
printed. The  peculiar  value  of  ibis  new  edition 
consists  in  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
the  editors  have  reproduced  the  text  of  this  only 
authentic  record  oflhe  extraordinary  events  of 
the  great  French  revolution.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  considerable  attention  is  directed 
to  the  reprinted  portions  of  this  celebrated  journal, 
a  little  sketch  of  its  origin  and  history  may  not 
be  uninteresting. 

The  eminent  bookseller  Panckoucke  first  pro- 
jected the  plau  of  a  daily  journal,  in  size  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  previously  existing,  and 
whose  columns  were  to  be  the  records  of  facts 
and  opinions,  speeches  and  documents.  Panck- 
oucke established  the  '  Moniteur,'  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  under  the  twofold  title  of  *  La  Ga- 
zette Nationale,  ou  le  Moniteur  Universel.'  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1811,  the  paper  appeared 
under  the  single  title  of  *  Moniteur  Uoiversel,' 
and  from  that  period  its  character  was  no  longer 
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exclusively  political ;  articles  on  literature, , 
science,  and  art,  occupying  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  columns.  The  *  Moniteur*  became  a 
sort  of  daily  encyclopedia,  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  that  social  renovation  to  which 
the  encyclopedia  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert  gave 
the  impulse. 

The  earliest  contributors  to  the  *  Moniteur,' 
were  La  Harpe,  Garat,  Lacralelle,  Andrieux, 
Ginguene,  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  Peuchet,  &c, 
men  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  public  service. 

The  first  conductor  of  the  'Moniteur'  was  M. 
de  Mareilly,  a  man  well  versed  in  political 
science  and  diplomacy.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  '  Mouiteur* 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1789,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished daily  without  a  single  interruption.  The 
interval  fr<  m  the  opening  of  the  States-general 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1769,  to  the  24tb  of  Novem- 
ber, 1796,  and.  conjointly  with  those  additional 
numbers  an  introduction  was  published.  From 
February,  1790,  Maret,  afterwards  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  under  Napoleon,  superintended 
for  the  *  Moniteur,'  the  reports  of  the  sittings  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  narrative  form 
bad  previously  been  adopted  in  these  reports, 
but  Maret  introduced  what  may  be  termed  the 
dramatic  form,  that  is  to  say,  giving  the  speeches 
in  the  first  person,  accompanied  by  those  descrip- 
tions of  action  and  gesticulation  which  enable 
the  reader  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  the  Speaker.  This  animated  style  of  report- 
ing the  debates  vastly  increased  the  influence 
and  importance  of  the  *  Moniteur,'  whose  exten- 
sive circulation  helped  to  disseminate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution. 

During  the  fifty-four  years  of  its  existence  the 
'Moniteur*  has  never  changed  its  form,  and 
throughout  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  laudable 
tone  of  moderation. 

About  the  end  of  1793  the  editorship  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Thuan-Grandville,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jourdan  after  the  9th  Thermidor 
(the  fall  of  Robespierre).  Jourdan  retained  the 
management  of  the  'Moniteur*  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  consulate,  when  he  retired,  and 
Maret,  who  had  by  that  time  become  a  minister, 
invited  M.  Sauvo  to  become  editor;  but  still 
keeping  the  journal  under  his  own  supervision. 

From  the  1st  Nivose,  year  VIIL,  a  new  era 
commenced  for  the  '  Moniteur/  and  it  became 
the  acknowledged  official  journal  of  France. 
Napoleon  held  control  over  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Maret  and  Cambaceres,  who  were 
responsible  for  all  that  appeared  in  its  columns. 
Owing  to  the  restraint  imposed  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  during  the  empire,  the  *  Moniteur' 
relinquished  its  reports  of  the  legislative  de- 
bates, and  in  their  place  substituted  the  bul- 
letins of  the  grand  army,  and  polemical  articles 
against  England.  The  restoration  confirmed 
the  '  Moniteur'  in  its  position  ;is  official  journal. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  to  enact 
the  drama  of  the  Hundred  Days,  the  '  Moniteur,' 
with  the  most  tenacious  observance  of  neutrality, 
announced  in  one  and  the  same  number,  the  de- 
parture of  the  king  from,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor  in  the  Tuileries.  Fifteen  years  later, 
-—that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the  July  revo- 


lution, one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  provisknal 
government  was  to  secure  the  control  of  the 

*  Moniteur :'  and  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  consigned  the  superintendence  of  the 
journal  to  the  ministerial  departments,  whence 
ihe  various  official  contributions  are  supplied. 
After  Panekoucke's  death,  which  occurred  in 
1798,  the  'Moniteur'  becafme  the  property  of 
M.  Agasse.  The  tatter  died  in  1813,  and  his 
widow  remained  proprietor  of  the  paper  till  her 
death  in  January,  1840.  M.  Saovo,  who  had 
been  principal  editor  for  the  space  of  forty  years, 
retired  in  April,  1840,  and  his  successor,  the  pre- 
sent editor,  is  Alphonse  Grim,  an  advocate  of 
Paris.  The  sub-editor  is  M.  Ernest  Panckoucke, 
grandson  of  the  founder ;  and  the  propertr  of 
the  paper  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Panckoucke 
and  Agasse.    The  complete  collection  of  the 

*  Moniteur,'  to  the  31st  of  December,  1842,  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  five  folio  volumes. 

The  extensive- and  valuable  library  of  the 
late  distinguished  orientalist,  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
was  recently  sold  by  auction  in  Paris :  De  Sacr, 
by  his  will,  having  ordered  that  the  sale  should 
take  place.  The  catalogue  contained  the  de- 
scription of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  and  Syrian  manuscripts,  erery 
one  of  which  possesses  peculiar  interest. 

A  curious  little  work  which  has  lately  ap- 
,  peared  in  Paris,  forms  an  excellent  supplement 
J  to  the  'Military  Antiquities  of  Armanav  It  is 
entitled  '  Histoire  Militairedes  Elephant  and  it 
!  contains  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
j  those  formidable  animals  were  trained  and  em* 
!  ployed  in  the  wars  of  the  Persians,  aod  the 
j  Indian  kings,  of  Alexander  and  of  Pvrrhus,  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  until  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  armies  of  the  west. 
I     There  were  recently  read  in  a  literary  salon  of 
j  Paris  some  fragments  of  a  German  work  entitled 
1  Revolutionskizzen  aus  den  Franzoscheo  Zu* 
tanden  von  1789   bis  1843.    (Sketches  of  the 
Revolutionary  events  of  France,  from  1789  t» 
1843.)     Count  Mole,  the'  Marquis  de'Dren- 
Brezg,  and    many  other    persons  eminent  in 
literature  were  present.     The  fragments  were 
listened  to  with  great  interest.    The  author  bts 
not  avowed  himself,  but  is  understood  to  be  M. 
Fabricius,  formerly  Charge"  d'Affaires  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Paris.    The  book  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 

In  the  compte-rendu  of  the  last  sittings  of  uie 
Paris  Academy  of  Science  it  is  mentioned  thit 
M.  Siebold,  the  Dutch  traveller  who  resided  so 
long  in  Japan,  has  presented  to  the  wdemy 
several  beautiful  maps  of  that  empire, chiefly 
copied  from  some  that  were  executed  by  Jap80" 
ese  geographers.  M.  Siebold  renders  a  tribute 
of  eulogy  to  the  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  these 
learned  Japanese.  Tl  may  be  added  that  their 
zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  information  is  not _le» 
praiseworthy,  for  it  appears  that  Takahasi  &ro 
Sazerau,  the  principal  astronomer  to  the  Japan- 
ese government,  having  been  convicted  of  com- 
municating the  map  of  the  empire  to  a  Europe* 
barbarian,  was  condemned  to  two  years'  imp 
sonment  and  other  penalties.  . 

The  Chevalier  de  Gaussens,  the  p,naTch|™ 
French  diplomatists,  died  recently  in  Pans  at  tw 
age  of  96.  He  successively  filled  the  import"1" 
appointments  of  French  minister  to  Fredenei 
the  Great,  and  Charge'  d'Affaires  to  tbs  Court  w 
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Sweden.  la  this  latter  capacity  be  was  present 
at  the  masquerade  at  which  Ankerstroem  shot 
Gus  lay  us  ILL,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
assassination. 

The  literary  contest  between  th,e  Romanticists 
and  the  Classicists  has  once  more  broken  out. 
Victor  Hugo  has  planted  his  standard  in  the 
4  Globe,'  and  from  the  columns  of  the  '  Constitu- 
tionnel'  his  opponents  launch  against  him  de- 
crees of  excommunication.  The  'Burgraves' 
was  the  subject  of  some  half-dozen  articles  in 
the  '  Constitutionnel,'  all  in  a  strain  of  censure. 
The  vast  popularity  of  the  '  Mysteres  de  Paris,' 
has  suggested  the  idea  of  another  work  of  the  same 
class,  to  be  entitled  *  Les  Mysteres  des  Provinces.1 
Balzac  takes  the  lead,  and  furnishes  the  first 
part;  the  second  is  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Ballard,  one  of  the  redacteurs  of  the  ( Messager,' 
and  the  third  is  to  be  written  by  Frederick 
Soulie. 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  to  the 
4  Memoires'  which  King  Louis  Philippe  is  under- 
stood to  be  engaged  in  writing.  It  is  now 
stated  that  these  'Memoires'  were  begun  be- 
fore 1830,  and  that  their  date  commences  with 
the  emigration  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Switz- 
erland. The  political  occupations  which  claimed 
the  king's  attention  after  the  revolution  of  July 
caused  the  *  Memoires'  to  be  suspended  during 
several  years,  bui  his  majesty  has  resumed  the 
task,  and  devotes  to  it  an  hour  every  day.  The 
king,  it  is  said,  intends  to  recommend  in  his 
will  that  the  work  shall  not  be  published  till 
fifty  years  after  his  decease,  by  which  time  most 
of  the  individuals  on  whom  judgment  is  pro* 
nounced  will  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  life. 

GERMANY. 

Dr.  Franz  Dingiestedt,  a  young  writer  of  very 
great  talent,  and  a  well  known  contributor  to 
some  of  the  principal  German  journals,  is  said 
to  have  received  from  the  King  of  Wurtemburg 
an  appointment  to  which  a  handsome  salary  is 
attached.  Dr.  Dingiestedt,  who  was  in  Vienna 
when  the  appointment  was  conferred  on  him, 
immediately  proceeded  to  Stuttgard  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  king,  and  to  enter  upon  his  new 
duties. 

A  German  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's  c  Bur- 
graves'  has  been  performed  at  Hamburg.  The 
translation  is  the  production  of  Anton  Schrader, 
a  young  poet  of  Dresden. 

The  German  journals  have  announced  the  in- 
tention of  Theodor  Hell  to  resign  tbe  manage- 
ment of  the  '  Abend- Zeitung'  at  the  end  of  June. 
Dr.  Schneider,  of  Dresden,  is  named  as  the  future 
editor. 

Uhland  is  now  in  Leipsic.  He  is  pre- 
paring an  important  historical  work  for  the 
press,  and  spends  some  hours  every  day  in  the 
library.  On  his  arrival  the  students  assembled 
and  saluted  him  with  a  tremendous  Vivat.  The 
old  bard  displayed  much  feeling  in  responding  to 
the  complement. 

Professor  Bottiger,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  coloured  Photogra- 
phic portraits.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Frankfort,  was  an  eyewitness  of 
Professor  Bottiger's  fjrst  successful  experiments 


in  this  way>  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  them.  ,  * 

A  new  composition  of  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 
has  lately  excited  great  attention  at  Leipsic, 
where  the  composer  at  present  fills  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Musical  Conservatory.  His  new 
production  is  adapted  to  the  words  of  the  cele- 
brated scene  in  Gdlhe's  *  Faust,'  Die  erste 
Walburgische  Nac/U  (The  Orgie  of  the  Witches). 
It  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  original  productions  of  the  author  of  *  St. 
Paul.' 

Dr.  Bulard,'  well  known  by  his  travels  in  the 
East,  and  his  writings  on  the  Plague,  died  lately 
at  Dresden,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity.  In  t 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople, 
he  frequently  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in 
attendance  on  persons  infected  with  the  plague. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  Leander's  Tower  among 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  malady,  and  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  place  which  the  people  of 
the  country  could  not  even  approach, 

HOLLAND. 

Johann  Leo  ting,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
polite  literature  at  the  University  of  Groningen, 
died  on  the  2d  of  June,  at  the  age  of  fifty-thre 
His  death  is  a  great  loss. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Amster- 
dam to  the  memory  of  Rembrandt.  Ho  artist 
named  Royer,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  is  com- 
missioned to  furnish  the  design. 

The  report  which  has  been  for  some  time  cir- 
culated respecting  the  suppression  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  is  now  understood  to  be  devoid  of 
foundation. 

ITALY. 

The  Swedish  Count  Palin,  who  filled  a  diplo- 
matic mission  at  the  papal  court,  and  died  some 
time  ago  in  Borne,  left  behind  him  a  curious 
and  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
The  learned  Barnabite,  Father  Ungarefli,  has 
just  completed  an  excellently-arranged  catalogue 
of  this  collection,  among  which  there  are  curio- 
sities of  a  class  not  found  in  other  collections  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  probable  that  Count 
Pa  I  id's  collection  will  be  purchased  for  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.  Besides  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  the  collection  likewise,  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  ancieut  coins  and  medals ; 
viz.:  7718  Greek  medals,  804  Roman  consular 
medals,  and  4419  of  the  time  of  the  empire. 
There  are  a  few  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture  in  Count  Palin's  collection,  one  of 
which  is  much  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  of 
art.  It  is  a  figure  of  Venus,  called  Venus  with 
the  slipper.  It  was  found  in  Egypt,  but  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  classic  age 
of  Greek  sculpture. 

Baron  Sartorius  von  Waltersleben  a  short 
time  ago  left  Palermo  on  his  return  to  Germany. 
His  geognostic  map  of  Mount  Etna,  the  fruit  of 
six  years'  indefatigable  labour,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

The  Duke  di  Serra  Falco's  book  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Sicily  k  now  finished,  and  the  author 
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k  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  work  of 
smaller  dimensions  and  less  profbuud  research, 
bat  also  relatiug  to  the  monuments  of  Sicily. 

The  sculptor,  Persico,  of  Naples,  has  jost  com- 
pleted the  colossal  marble  group  which  ha  was 
commissioned  to  execute  by  the  goTernment  of 
the  United  Stares.  It  is  destined  to  adorn  the 
summit  of  the  capitolof  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  group  consists  of  two  figures,  one  represent- 
ing Columbus,  and  the  other  an  Indian  female. 
The  latter  is  timidly  turning  away  from  the 
European  stranger,  but  at  the  same  time  direct- 
ing towards  him  a  glance  of  curiosity.  The 
design  as  well  as  the  masterly  execution  of  the 
group  excite  general  admiration. 

An  autograph  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  was 
discovered  in  a  singular  manner  some  weeks 
ago  at  Peragia.  The  autograph  consists  of  an 
order  to  the  army,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  two 
millions  of  francs,  addressed  to>  General  Mas- 
Sena.  The  paper  was  enclosed  withiu  a  five- 
franc  piece,  which  having  the  appearance  of 
bad  money,  a  person  to  whom  it  was  offered  fn 
payment  broke  it  and  found  the  document  with- 
in iu 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  archaeological  insti- 
tution in  Rome,  a  very  learned  paper  bv  Dr. 
Henzen  was  read.  It  treated  of  the  remarkable 
Mosaic  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  representing  the 

fladiator  combat.  Two  accompanying  bronze 
usts  of  small  size  were  exhibited.  In  one,  the 
trails  of  the  elder  Brutus  were  recognizable,  just 
as  they  appear  in  the  celebrated  bust  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  other  represented  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful female.  Both  busts  had  been  first  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  were  last  century 
presented  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  a  lady.  It 
is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Consular  Tra- 
bea  appears  in  this  Herculaneum  bust  of  Brutus 
precisely  as  in  the  tost  of  the  capitol.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  real  Brutus,  there  is 
some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  the 
companion  bust  represents  Lucretia. 

A  letter  from  Palermo,  dated  May  27th,  eon- 
tains  the  following:— "The  whole  of  Alfieri's 
works  have  been  prohibited  by  a  decree  ot  the 
Censor.  This  measure  excites  no  small  degree 
of  astonishment.  Though  some  of  Alfieri's  writ- 
ings may  naturally  be  very  objectionahle  to  the 
government,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  divine  any  rea- 
son-for  the  present  extensive  prohibition,  espe- 
cially considering  ihe  long  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  all  the  author's 
works.  The  prohibition  at  first  laid  on  Thiers'a 
•  History  of  the  Revolution7  was  long  ago  raised, 
and  an  edition  of  the  work  was  actually  in  the 
press  at  Naples,  a  fact  not  a  little  extraordinary 
when  it  is  recollected  in  what  terms  the  author, 
in  certain  passages,  speaks  of  the  relations  of 
the  Neapolitan  court.  But  lo!  the  Censor  has 
once  more  forbidden  the  publication,  when  it 
was  understood  to  be  half  printed." 

PRUSSIA. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Professor  Schem- 
ing have  recently  had  a  medal  struck  in  honour 
of  him.  Two  of  these  medals,  one  in  gold,  and 
the  other  in  silver,  were  recently  presented  to 
the  Professor,  by  a  deputation  or  literary  men. 


The  medals  were  accompanied  by  an  address, 
written  on  parchment,  expressing  the  high 
gratification  which  the  friends  of  Schelling  had 
enjoyed  in  attending  his  lectures  and  bearing 
expounded  from  his  own  lips  the  philosophy  of 
Revelation,  of  which  he  is  the  founder,  i  he 
medal  bears  on  one  side  a  good  likeness  of  Hen 
von  Schelling,  and  ou  the  other  an  emblematical 
representation  of  his  philosophy. 

A  publication  has  lately  appeared  at  Kooigs* 
berg,  entitled  •  Vorlesongen  des  Professors  Ro- 
senkranz  iiber  Schellitiff  und  seine  Philcsopbie. 
(Lectures  of  Professor  Rosen  k  ran  z  on  Schelling 
and  his  Philosophy.)  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Rosenkranz  of  Schelling^s 
personal  appearance  and  manner  of  delivery: — 
44  A  short  and  spare  figure :  a  high  forehead  and 
white  hair.  The  general  expression  of  his 
countenance  sharp  rather  than  cordial,  indicat- 
ing a  sanguine  rather  than  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament. His  dress  is  elegant,  but  sober,  and 
whhout  any  trace  of  foppery.  He  usually  ap- 
pears in  a  brown  frock-coat,  grey  trousers,  and 
a  black  cravar.  A  silver  snuff-box  which  Sehell- 
ing  frequently  takes  up  arid  lays  d  wn  with  his 
left  hand,  seems  to  be  the  symbolical  decoration 
of  the  lectures.  I  expected  to  hear  from  Seedl- 
ing a  fluent  and  spontaneous  stream  of  eloquence, 
but  I  was  disappointed.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  sheets  of  paper,  from  which  be 
read,  and  certainly  in  a  meat  impressive  style. 
From  time  to  time  he  paused  and  delivered  ex- 
tempore paraphrastic  explanations,  in  which  a 
certain  poetic  glow  was  perceptible,  in  spite  of 
the  great  pains  which  Schelling  took  to  repress 
it.  His  Suabian  accent  is  not  so  marked  as  that 
of  Hegel.  It  floats  tmootbly  and  gracefully 
over  his  delivery,  and  imparts  to  it  a  certain 
charm." 

The  Berlin  papers  announce  the  death  of 
Captain  Frederick  Krug  von  Nidda,  at  the  agt 
of  sixty-seven.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thor- 
ingen  Saxon  society  for  the  discovery  and  ex- 
planation of  national  antiquities.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  poetic  talent  as  well  as  for 
his  learning. 

The  celebrated  '  sculptor,  Ranch,  baa  now 
fully  completed  his  model  for  the  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  statue 
is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  and  erected  in  Berlin,  in 
the  square  between  the  university  and  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Prussia.  The  late  King 
Frederick,  W  illiam  HI.,  shortly  before  his  death, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  for  the  pedestal  ou 
which  this  statue  is  to  be  raised.  Old  Frits  is 
represented  ou  horseback,  and  looking  down- 
wards:— the  sharp  intellectual  expression  of  the 
countenance  has  been  happily  caught  by  Ranch. 
The  costume  was  a  subject  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  artist;  but  he  finally  determined  oo 
adopting  the  dress  with  whicn  the  memory  of 
Frederick  is  familiarized  in  the  minds  of  the 
people:  viz.,  the  cocked-hat  and  the  Prussian 
uniform ;  the  inelegant  effect  of  the  latter  being 
somewhat  modified  by  the  ample  folds  of  the 
ermine  mantle  which  is  draped  on  the  figure. 
At  each  angle  of  the  pedestal  are  equestrian 
figures  of  Frederick's  principal  marshals;  and 
on  square  tablets  on  the  four  sides  are  represent- 
ed in  relief,  those  classes  of  society  with  which 
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Frederick  came  into  contact  in  his  characters  of 
sovereign,  legislator,  author,  and  artist. 

Professor  Preuss,  the  editor  of  the  collected 
works  of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  now  advancing 
rapidly  with  his  task.  Twenty-one  volumes  are 
already  completed.  Of  these,  seven  volumes 
comprise  the  king's  historical  writings ;  three, 
his  philosophic  works;  six,  his  poems;  and  five, 
his  correspondence.  Only  nine  volumes  are 
now  wantinsr  to  complete  the  thirty  of  which 
the  whole  collection  is  to  consist ;  and  these  will 
he  ready  in  a  year. 

The  Prussian  government  is  preparing  to  send 
a  small  scientific  expedition  to* explore  some 
parts  of  the  Caucasus.  Dr  Koch,  of  Jena,  and 
Dr.  Rose,  the  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  the 
eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  are  to  be  at  the  head 
of  this  expedition.  Prussia  is  at  the  present 
moment  sending  scientific  explorers  to  all  the 
least-known  corners  of  the  globe. 

RUSSIA. 

The  last  number  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review'  contained  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick Von  Adelung,  director  of  the  Asiatic  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Petersburgb.  The  following  biogra- 
phical particulars  relating  to  that  distinguished 
scholar,  are  collected  from  an  authentic  source. 

He  was  born  at  Stettin  in  the  year  1768,  and 
was  the  nephew  (not  the  son  as  has  been  erro- 
neously stated)  of  the  great  linguist  of  the  same 
name.  In  1787  be  entered  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  some  years  to  the 
study  of  Jurisprudence  and  Philosophy.  He 
then  accepted  the  appointment  of  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  Courland  lady  of  rank.  In  1794  he 
visited  St.  Petersburg!),  where  he  became  Cen- 
sor, and  subsequently  manager  of  the  German 
theatre  in  that  capital.  In  the  year  1803,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  appointed  him  tutor  to  his 
two  younger  brothers,  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicho- 
las and  Michael.  After  1813  he  became  the 
coadjutor  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count 
Rumyanzoff,  in  a  task  of  vast  labour  and  re- 
search, viz.,  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
all  the  existing  ancient  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  •  History  of  Russia.'  These  united 
labours,  which  were  continued  till  the  Chancel- 
lor's death,  brought  to  Kght  a  great  store  of 
curious  historical  information.  In  1824,  Ade- 
lung  received  the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Asiatic  Academy,  which  be  held  till  his  death. 
Of  his  numerous  writings  on  antiquities,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  is  the  *  Description  of  the 
Eorsun  Gates  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Novgorod.'  Among  Adelung's  philological  works, 
the  most  important  in  point  of  learning  and  re- 
search are  his 'Ribliotbeca  Sanscrita'  (Litera- 
ture of  the  Sanscrit  Language)  and  his  '  Bibli- 
otheca  Glottica'  (a  General  Survey  of  all  known 
Languages  and  their  Dialects.)  From  1801  to 
1806  he  was  a  contributor  to  a  magazine  edited 
by  Storcb,  and  entitled  *  Russia  under  Alexander 
L'  On  the  early  condition  of  Russia,  he  had 
intended  to  publish  in  three  separate  works;  and 
he  had  collected  an  ample  store  of  materials 
from  Rome,  Vienna,  London,  and  Stockholm. 
But  be  died  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  30th  of 
January  last,  in  tha  75th  year  of  bis  age. 


SPAIN. 

Attention  has  recently  been  attracted  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Madrid,  to  a  curious  manu- 
script work,  in  the  Spanish  language,  forming 
an  interesting '  Supplement  to  the  History  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,'  and  containing  some  very 
curious  particulars  of  the  latter  days  of  thai 
monarch  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus.  This 
manuscript  is  the  production  of  Don  Tomas  Gon- 
zalez, a  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  the  author  of  a 
1  Memorial  on  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen 
Mary  of  England,'  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
*  Memorial  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Historia.' 
Gonzalez  was,  during  the  latter  period  of  bis 
life,  keeper  of  the  State  Archives  at  Simancas, 
and  whilst  there  he  was  commissioned  by  tha 
Historical  Academy  of  Madrid  to  write  a  'His* 
tory  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  from  the  Period 
of  his  Abdication.'  Though  Gonzalez  lived  to 
complete  this  task,  yet  he  died  before  the  work 
appeared  in  the  collection  of  the  '  Memorias '  of 
the  Academy.  At  his  decease  he  bequeathed  the 
manuscript  to  his  nephew  (who  succeeded  him 
as  keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Simancas),  with 
directions  that  the  sum  of  3  000  piasters  should 
be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  it.  The 
manuscript  forms  one  folio  volume  of  300  pages, 
neatly  written  by  the  hand  of  a  copyist.  On  the 
margins  there  are  numerous  valuable  notes  and 
additions  in  the  handwriting  of  Gonzalez  himself. 
The  tide  is '  Vida  y  muerte  del  Emperador  Carlos 
Quinto  en  Yuste,'and  the  work  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  abdication  of  tbe  emperor  at 
Brussels,  and  tbe  description  of  his  journey  to 
Spain.  The  illustrative  documents,  which  are 
copied  from  the  originals,  are  given  in  an  appen- 
dix. As  soon  as  the  emperor  sets  foot  on  Spanish 
ground,  the  interest  of  the  narrative  heightens. 
The  sources  whence  the  author  has  derived  his 
materials  are  of  tbe  most  authentic  and  satisfac- 
tory character.  The  emperor's  daughter,  Donna 
Juana,  the  widow  of  Prince  John  of  Portugal, 
and  during  the  absence  of  Philip,  regent  of  Spain, 
commissioned  Don  Luis  Qurjada,  the  steward, 
and  Don  Juan  Vasquez  de  Molina,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  emperor,  to  send  her  a  daily 
report -of  everything  concerning  her  father.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  individuals  abovenamed,  who 
were  always  about  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fullest  confidence, 
dispatched  a  letter  every  day  to  Valladolid, 
where  the  princess  resided,  describing  the  empe- 
ror's occupations,  state  of  health,  conversation, 
and  in  short  all  that  took  place  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Justus.  These  curious  dispatches,  which 
are  among  the  archives  at  Simancas,  have  fur- 
nished Senor  Gonzalez  with  materials  for  his 
narrative.  Many  of  the  documents  are  given  in 
their  literal  form,  together  with  numerous  let- 
ters written  by  the  emperor  when  on  his  journey 
to  Spain,  and  after  he  had  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
monastery.  Heretofore  it  bas  generally  been 
believed  that  Charles  V.,  after  his  retirement  to 
St.  Justus,  not  only  led  a  monkish  life,  but  sub- 
jected himself  to  acts  of  the  most  rigorous  peni- 
tence. It  is  even  related  that  he  laid  himself  in 
a  coffin,  and  had  solemn  funeral  rites  performed 
over  him  whilst  living.  Robertson,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Charles  V.,'  gives  a  circumstantial  de- 
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scription  of  this  alleged  ceremony ;  after  which, 
he  states,  the  emperor  was  attacked  witfi  a  fever 
and  died.  That  all  this  is  a  mere  fiction  is 
proved  on  the  most  incontrovertible  testimony  in 
v  the  manuscript  of  Senor  Gonzalez.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  manuscript  consists  of  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  cele- 
brated Don  John  of  Austria,  As  long  as  the 
emperor  lived,  Quijada,  to  whom  the  education 
of  Don  John  was  entrusted,  and  who  alone  knew 
the  prince's  parentage,  refused  to  divulge  the 
secret.  But  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  Qui- 
jada formally  confessed  the  illustrious  birth  of 
Don  John. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M.  Olivier,  of  Lausanne,  has  become  the  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Revue  Suisse,'  a  periodical  publica- 
tion originally  established  on  the  plan  of  the 
French  •  Revue  des  Deux  Moodes.'  Olivier  is 
himself  a  writer  of  considerable  talent,  and  he 
has  secured  the  co-operation  of  several  distin- 
guished literary  men.  The  publication  embraces 
a  wide  range  of  subjects;  viz.,  politics,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  M.  Agassi  z,  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  is  engaged  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the 
scientific  information. 

Whilst  digging  in  a  cellar  at  Aarau,  in  Argo- 
vie,  some  workmen  recently  discovered,  at  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  road.  The  construction  of 
the  road,  together  with  some  ancient  coins  found 
in  the  same  spot,  lead  to  the  inference  that  it 
was  anciently  the  Roman  road  leading  from 
Windish  to  Olten. 

SWEDEN. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  manuscripts 
deposited  by  Gustavus  III.  in  the  University  of 
Upsala,  and  examined  in  the  year  1842,  in  con- 


formity with  that  monarch's  will,  are  not  of 
later  date  than  1786.  Another  collection  of  man- 
uscripts relating  to  Gustavus  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light,  and  their  dales  extend  to  the 
last  years  of  his  reign.  The  history  of  these 
newly-discovered  manuscripts  is  curious.  After 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  all  his  papers  were  col- 
lected together,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent, 
according  to  his  desire,  to  the  University  of  Up- 
sala. Governor  Rosenstein,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  business,  lodged  the 
chests  containing  the  papers,  in  the  Bank  of 
Stockholm,  until  an  opportunity  should  occur 
for  sending  them  to  Upsala.  The  chests  were 
deposited  in  the  cellars  of  the  bank  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  then  the  directors  of  the  bank 
declared  they  could  not  longer  retain  charge  of 
them.  Meanwhile  Governor  Rosenstein  was 
dead,  and  the  chests  were  conveyed  to  the  coun- 
try residence  of  Baron  Tersmeden,  his  heir  and 
successor.  Baron  Tersmeden,  knowing  that 
the  chests  belonged  to  the  University  of  Upsala, 
requested  the  chancellor  (Archbishop  Rosenstein) 
to  lake  charge  of  them ;  but  the  latter  was  in  no 
hurry  to  do  so,  probably  because  he  knew  they 
could  not  be  opened  until  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  Some  years  afterwards, 
Archbishop  Rosenstein  himself  died,  and  there 
being  no  one  at  Upsala  who  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  chests,  their  recent  arrival  there 
was  unexpected.  Their  contents  are  described 
as  being  more  interesting  than  the  manuscripts 
examined  last  year.  This  newly-found  collec- 
tion relates  to  the  last  years  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch's  reign,  a  period  which  is  overhung 
with  great  mystery. 

In  April  last,  Captain  C.  A.  Gosselman  died 
at  Ny keeping,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  travels,  especially  in  South 
America,  of  which  he  has  written  interesting 
narratives. 
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